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M I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember  some  of  these  articles,  and  out  they  shall." 

— {King  Henry  VIII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY THE   WHERE    AND  WHEN. 

It  was  a  pleasant  day  in  summer, 
a  few  years  ago,  which  I  spent,  in 
company  with  my  friend,  the  late 
eminent  Senator  in  Congress  from 
South  Carolina,  General  Hammond, 
(so  well  known  as  among  the  most 
philosophic  of  our  statesmen,)  at 
the  Sand  Hill,  or  summer  residence 
of  the  venerable  Mr.  John  Bones,  a 
gentleman  who,  for  so  long  a  time, 
lias  done  the  honors  of  the  city  of 
Augusta,  Georgia,  in  giving  hospita- 
ble welcome  to  the  stranger.  The 
season  was  gratefully  mild,  the  at- 
mosphere fine,  the  site  conspicuous, 


and  the  scene  such  as  fully  satisfied 
the  eye,  in  commending  a  pleasant 
landscape  to  the  fancy.  We  sate, 
after  dinner,  in  the  shadow  of  trees, 
and  with  some  delicate  Rhenish 
wine  in  our  beakers,  and  a  box  of 
choice  Cubanas  at  hand,  we  gazed 
out  and  down  upon  the  contiguous 
city,  which  spread  away  beautifully 
below  us,  with  its  tall  towers  and 
spires,  and  stately  dwellings  blend- 
ing gratefully  with  the  green  foliage 
of  trees,  stretching  away,  along  the 
winding  course  of  the  Savannah,  un- 
til lost  in  the  heights  and  thickets  of 
the  primitive  realms  of  wood.  The 
scene  around  us  was  hushed  in  the 
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deep  mellow  stillness  of  a  midsum- 
mer afternoon  ;  the  leaves  overhead 
were  slightly  stirred  by  a  pleasant 
breeze  which  swelled,  gathering  vi- 
gor in  its  wing,  as  it  struggled  up 
from  below,  to  reach  the  height. 
At  moments  a  twittering  bird  dart- 
ed overhead,  speeding,  without  a 
song,  from  covert  to  covert.  No 
hum  from  the  city  reached  our  ears, 
and  we  naturally  fell  into  a  mood  of 
contemplative  chat,  which  was  al- 
most reverie,  as,  recurring  to  the 
past,  we  retraced,  from  infancy  to  a 
vigorous  maturity,  the  growth  of 
ihe  goodly  and  wealthy  province  of 
trade  and  commerce,  which  spread 
away  beneath  our  eyes. 

By  little  and  little  we  wandered 
back  to  that  remoter  period  when 
this  whole  realm  was  first  laid  bare 
to  European  eyes,  and  when  the  first 
bold  adventurers  from  the  Old  World 
penetrated  the  mighty  thickets  which 
once  overspread  these  plains.  Me- 
morv,  calling  imagination  to  her  aid, 
portrayed  for  us  the  aspects  of  the 
scene,  at  that  inspiring  moment  when 
the  brilliant  cavalcade  of  Hernan 
do  De  Soto  wound  its  way  beneath 
these  hills,  and  moved  down  upon 
the  plain,  passing  in  gorgeous  pro- 
cession beneath  the  gigantic  avenues 
of  oak  and  pine,  and  cypress,  on  his 
way  to  the  waters  of  the  Mechach- 
ebi,  (Mississippi,)  pursuing  that 
magnificent,  but  melancholy  march, 
to  the  grandest  of  all  his  discoveries, 
in  the  great  river  which  was  to  yield 
him  mothing  but  a  grave ! 

There  it  was — there  in  the  very 
heart  of  yonder  city,  in  a  blended 
empire  of  forest  and  morass,  that 
he  encamped,  for  a  space,  with  his 
gay  and  gallant  cavaliers — a  thou- 
sand knights  in  armour,  shining  in 
the     sun — all    well    mounted,     on 


coursers,  mailed  like  their  riders, 
and  brilliantly  caparisoned,  as  well 
for  pageantry  as  war. 

Never,  down  to  that  period,  had 
Spanish  adelantado  set  foot  in  the 
New  World  with  such  a  glorious  cav- 
alcade, surpassing  far  the  petty 
bands  which  followed  to  wondrous 
triumph  the  lead  of  Cortez  and 
Pizarro.  They  had  caught  the  in- 
spiration of  war  in  all  its  grandeur 
from  the  long-protracted  conflicts 
of  their  people  with  the  no  less 
chivalrous  Saracens  of  Granada  ; 
and,  wild  with  miraculous  deeds 
and  chimerical  hopes,  they  had 
rushed  to  join  the  train  of  De  Soto, 
on  the  saddest  expedition  that  ever 
baffled  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of 
the  most  sanguine  of  all  self-delud- 
ed adventure  !  But  we  are  not  to 
pursue  their  history.* 

Enough  that  it  was  all  vividly  re- 
called to  us,  as  we  sate  upon  the 
slope  of  the  sand-hills,  and  gazed 
down  upon  the  spacious  city  of  Au- 
gusta. 

There  had  De  Soto  made  his  en- 
campment. Thence  had  he  sent 
forth  his  pioneers.  Hither  had  the 
prince  of  the  land  sought  him  either 
in  hate  or  amity  ;  and  it  was  just 
across  the  river  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  that  greatest  crime  in  his 
career — the  seizure  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  gentle  and  loving  prin- 
cess of  the  Indian  Province  of  Cu- 
tachifiqui — a  province  of  which  the 
Uchees  are  supposed  to  have  consti- 
tuted the  largest  element. 


*  Let  the  reader  look  for  it  in  the  new 
and  beautiful  edition,  published  by  the 
"Bradford  Club,"  of  New  York,  of  the 
Portuguese  narrative  of  De  Soto's  expedi- 
tion, as  found  in  the  supplement  to  Hak- 
leigh,  but  here  given  to  us  in  a  new  and 
excellent  translation  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
J.  Buckingham  Smith,  of  Florida. 
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Musing  or  conversing  upon  these 
old  dramas  in  our  New  "World,  the 
transition  was  at  once  natural  and 
easy  to  times  less  remote,  and,  in- 
deed, in  some  instances,  within  the 
memories  of  living  men,  and  to 
events  of  more  recent  experience, 
occurring  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. 

We  lingered  naturally  over  the 
revolutionary  period,  and  over  the 
facts  in  several  cases,  of  persons, 
still  well  remembered  as  actors,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  during  the 
period  which  is  said  to  have  tried 
men's  souls,  as  if  all  periods  did  not 
try  the  souls  of  men,  when  these 
are  fit  for  any  trial. 

The  absolute  in  history  and  the 
old  local  tradition  gave  us  food  for 
reflection  and  discussion,  and  little 
snatches  of  anecdote,  dimly  remem- 
bered details  of  domestic  strife  and 
excitement,  brought  up  the  names 
of  the  Hammonds,  the  Cummings, 
McCoys,  Joscelyns,  the  Conyng- 
hams,  the  Alexanders,  the  Hamil- 
tons,  the  Coopers,  Brownes,  Grrier- 
sons,  and  many  others,  who  had 
conspicuously  figured  on  this  scene 
of  action  some  ninety  years  ago, 
and  of  whose  habits,  characteristics 
and  performances  much  was  still  re- 
membered by  my  two  friends,  and 
subsequently  by,  others  whom  I 
sought  for  information. 

Yes,  on  these  very  sand-hills, 
nearly  on  the  same  spot  where  we 
sate  together,  on  that  pleasant  sum- 
mer afternoon,  smoking  our  cigars 
and  quaffing  our  Rhenish,  there 
opened  certain  tragedies  of  pas- 
sionate local  interest,  blending,  here 
and  there,  with  the  grand  drama  of 
the  American  Revolution,  then  at 
the  beginning  of  its  action. 

Here,  nearly  on  the  very  spot  oc- 


cupied by  the  fine  mansion  of  our 
host,  stood  a  modest  cottage,  some 
ninety  years  ago,  which  occupied 
one  of  the  few  in  the  precinct — the 
very  centre  of  a  pretty  little  farm- 
stead, under  good  cultivation  ;  and, 
from  the  shelter  of  this  cottage,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  these  great 
trees,  a  group  had  gathered,  ninety 
years  ago,  to  discuss  the  prospects 
and  probabilities  of  war — to  open 
all  the  fiery  seals  of  civil  feud  and 
persecution,  and  plan  those  enter- 
prises of  peril  which  were  destined 
to  cover  the  land  with  fire,  and 
drain  thousands  of  its  bravest  hearts 
of  the  life-blood  which  makes  States 
famous. 

The  city,  then  but  a  hamlet,  lay 
below,  as  now.  But  the  little  group, 
there  and  then  assembled,  looked 
not  forth  upon  the  scene  with  those 
emotions  which  possessed  our  party. 
We  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
repose.  We  had  leisure  for  the 
contemplative,  and  for  the  play  of 
such  fancies  as  would  have  been  a 
mere  mockery  in  that  former  day  of 
those  earnest  and  vindictive  pas- 
sions which  were  rising  in  their 
souls.  They  were  absorbed  in  the 
opening  of  a  grand  action — a  gigan- 
tic tragedy  over  the  proscenium  of 
which  hung  an  overshadowing  fate, 
with  great  black  wings,  and  breath- 
ing forth  mephitic  vapor  from  its 
nostrils,  which  was  to  overspread 
the  land  with  the  direst  pestilences 
of  war. 

Of  all  these  things  our  little  party 
spoke,  for  all  their  results  had  been 
realized.  Persons  and  parties  and 
events  were  recalled,  and  made  to 
pass  before  us,  like  the  shadowy 
spectres  that  rose  before  the  vision 
of  Macbeth  in  the  cavern  of  the 
witches.     It  is  for  us  now,  if  possi- 
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ble,  to  recall  the  events  in  which 
these  shadowy  forms  were  to  be  the 
actors — to  clothe  them  with  flesh 
and  blood,  and  find  for  the  action 
its  local  habitation  and  its  name. 
I  have,  since  that  pleasant  day  in 
midsummer,  gone  over  the  fields, 
and  possessed  myself  of  the  events; 
have  sought  from  history  whatever 
details  she  could  afford,  and,  seek- 
ing the  aid  of  other  Mends  among 
the  old  inhabitants,  have  invoked 
from  the  old  Druids  of  tradition, 
the  domestic  record,  the  personal 
event,  the  secret  motive,  the  local 
feud,  the  thousand  small  details,  by 
which  we  blend  the  national  history 
with  little  groups,  here  and  there, 
who  played  their  parts  in  its  pro- 
gress, under  the  goading  influences 
of  those  various  hidden  impulses, 
passions  or  vanities  which  some- 
times make  men  conspicuous  in  his- 
tory against  their  will.  The  fruits 
of  these  studies  and  researches  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  chapters  which 
follow. 

Of  the  friends  who  sate  with  me 
that  midsummer  day,  but  one  sur- 
vives. The  noble  intellect  of  Ham- 
mond can  no  longer  teach  or  inspire 
in  the  circles  which  honored  his 
mind  and  manhood.  He  has  escap- 
ed those  evils  to  his  country  which, 
in  some  degree,  he  had  anticipated  ; 
for  his  was  the  prophet  mind,  which, 
in  studies  of  the  past,  shapes  the 
passages  of  the  future  ;  and  in  the 
solution,  by  a  bold  induction,  of 
the  mysterious  problem  of  humani- 
ty, not  unfrequently  delivers  itself 
in  prophecy. 


CHAPTEK  II. 

MALCONTENTS   IN    COUNCIL. 

In  thft  lane  leading  to  the  cot- 


tage— a  lane  of  original  forest  trees 
such  as  grow  chiefly  along  the  sandy 
slopes  of  the  South,  and  where  the 
lands  swell  into  little  hills,  having 
long  central  ridges — a  young  man, 
some  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was 
slowly  making  his  way.  He  was  a 
goodly-looking  youth,  tall,  well  set, 
of  graceful  and  easy  carriage,  who 
seemed  rather  disposed  to  lounge 
than  to  walk,  as  if  disturbed  with 
uncertain  thoughts  not  yet  resolved 
into  a  purpose. 

He  wore  a  dress  which  was  decid- 
edly Scotch — a  tartan  plaid  suit  of 
that  fashion,  so  well  known  of  the 
time,  "  when  George  the  Third  was 
king."  It  was  close-fitting,  and 
fully  displayed  the  symmetry  of  his 
figure.  A  good  pair  of  Scottish 
legs,  well  formed,  were  conspicuous 
in  the  plaided  stockings,  and  his 
small-clothes  were  of  plaid  also,  but 
of  a  different  pattern.  He  wore  no 
shawl  or  cloak  ;  only  a  doublet,  not 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  blouse,  but 
longer  in  skirt,  and  more  graceful ; 
briefly,  something  of  the  well-known 
hunting  shirt,  borrowed  from  our 
red  men  and  mountaineers,  in  part, 
and  which  was  commonly  known 
among  our  people  as  the  "  split- 
shirt,"  because  of  the  opening  in 
front — a  mere  split,  which  partially 
exhibited  below  a.  vest  not  unlike 
that  of  the  present  day,  but  of  en- 
ormous length,  reaching,  as  was  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  almost  to  the 
hips.  The  costume  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  European,  so  as  to  suit 
the  condition  of  the  half-forest  coun- 
try in  which  the  wearer  found  his 
abode. 

The  stuff  worn — the  tartan — show- 
ed the  youth  to  be  of  Scottish  ori- 
gin. But  his  place  of  birth  was 
Georgia.     He  carried  a  long  rifle  on 
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his  shoulder,  known  and  famous 
among  the  mountaineers  of  that 
day  in  the  South  as  the  "  Deckard" 
rifle.  A  brace  of  squirrels  and  some 
birds  swelled  out  the  pouch  at  his 
girdle,  and  showed  how  he  had  re- 
cently been  employing  himself,  and 
with  what  success. 

As  he  emerged  from  the  lane,  and 
was  making  his  way  slowly  across 
the  little  court-yard  in  front  of  the 
cottage,  he  was  encountered  by  a 
young  damsel,  of  seventeen,  or 
thereabouts,  who  suddenly  darted 
out  from  the  cover  of  the  shrub- 
bery, and  met  him  as  he  came.  And 
she,  too,  judging  by  her  costume, 
was  also  of  Scottish  origin.  Her 
kirtle  was  of  plaid,  and  she  bore  the 
Scottish  type,  very  decidedly  mark- 
ed in  all  her  features.  She  was  a 
tall  damsel,  graceful  of  movement, 
very  fair  to  look  upon,  with  the  mer- 
riest laughing  eyes  of  blue,  a  fair, 
white,  lofty  forehead,  surmounted 
by  masses  of  the  richest  golden  hair 
that  ever  hid  away  in  its  folds  the 
sunshine  of  an  oriental  day.  These 
masses,  partially  bound  up,  termi- 
nated, however,  in  the  brightest 
ringlets,  curling  naturally,  that  ever 
flowed  freely  over  the  white  shoul- 
ders of  a  village  beauty. 

These  were  brother  and  sister, 
very  like  in  features,  and  very  lov- 
ing, as  became  their  close  relation- 
ship. 

The  girl  had  shown  some  impa- 
tience to  meet  her  brother — had  evi- 
dently watched  from  afar,  and  wait- 
ed his  approach.  Her  movement 
was  hurried,  and  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  drew  nigh  : 

"How  you  have  stayed,  Wattie. 
You  are  waited  for  impatiently. 
They  have  been  out  asking  for  you 


a  dozen  times,  and  father  seems  al- 
most vexed  that  you  are  absent." 

"  Why,  who's  here,  Annie  ?  Who 
are  'they,'  for  whom  you  have  no 
names  ?" 

"  That  Cameron !" 

"Aye!  That  Cameron!"  he  ex- 
claimed, repeating  her  words,  and 
his  brow  darkening  as  he  spoke, 
while  his  lips  grew  rigidly  compress- 
ed together.  "  Well,  he  is  here 
again  ?" 

"  He  is  not  the  only  one.  Tom 
Browne  is  with  him,  and  you  may 
be  sure,  Wattie — 

"That  they  come  for  no  good! 
Would  to  God  that  my  father  could 
shake  himself  free  of  these  men ! 
Have  you  any  notion  of  their  busi- 
ness now  ?" 

"  Only  that  it  is  something  which 
has  warmed  them  all  into  a  passion. 
They've  been  a  good  two  hours  in 
the  hall,  and  they  all  seem  to  talk  at 
once  sometimes.  I  hear  papa's  voice 
very  high,  as  if  under  great  provo- 
cation ;  and,  every  now  and  then, 
I  hear  the  sharp,  shrill,  harsh  tones 
of  Tom  Browne.  Cameron  is  loud- 
er, too,  than  usual  in  his  speaking  ; 
and  all  of  them,  as  I  tell  you,  are 
greatly  excited  about  you,  as  I 
think." 

"About  me?  Hardly,  my  sweet 
little  sister.  What  have  I  to  do  with 
Browne  or  Cameron,  and  what 
should  they  have  to  do  with  me? 
I  loathe  them  both." 

"  I  don't  know  ;  but  they've  been 
calling  for  you.  Browne  went  to 
your  office,  which  he  found  locked 
up.  Papa  then  came  to  me  to  know 
where  you  were,  and  when  I  told 
him  that  you  had  taken  out  your 
rifle,  he  cried  out  : 

" '  Ay,  it  will  come  to  that !     The 
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rifle  has  its  eloquence  when  the  time 
conies,  and  we  shall  all  need  to  know 
how  to  use  it — we  cannot  guess  how 
soon.'  This  was  as  nearly  as  I  can 
remember  what  he  said." 

"  You  see  from  that,  Annie,  that 
the  affair  does  not  concern  me.  It 
is  this  wretched  matter  again  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Colonies.  It  makes 
me  sick  to  think  of  it.  Browne  and 
Cameron  are  kites  that  scent  the 
carnage.  I  would  to  God  that  they 
were  both  of  them  in . 

"Oh!  fie,  Wattie." 

"In  heaven,  my  child,  and  with 
better  right  to  possess  that  kingdom 
than  either  of  them  can  now  assert. 
Surely,  Annie,  there  is  no  blasphemy 
in  such  a  wish." 

"Ah!  Wattie,  but  that  was  not 
what  you  meant." 

"No,  indeed,  puss,  and  I  might 
well  wish  them  in  any  other  place, 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  mischief  in- 
to which  their  cunning  may  involve 
my  father  ;  but  they  shall  not  suc- 
ceed, if  I  can  help  it." 

"How  can  you,  brother?  You 
know  that  you  cannot  hold  out 
against  papa,  when  he  flies  into  his 
passions." 

"It  is  not  easy  ;  but  I  must  now." 

"Ah!  if  you  could." 

"  I  tell  you  I  must  ;  for  I  see  the 
troubles  that  threaten  him  through 
these  men  ;  but,  look  you,  Annie, 
when  did  you  see  Martin  Joscelyn 
last?" 

The  damsel  blushed  to  the  very 
ears,  and,  looking  down,  answered 
hesitatingly  : 

"  Not  since  Tuesday  evening  last. 
But  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"Look  you,  Annie,  that  tell-tale 
blood  of  yours  will  some  day  betray 
to  Martin  himself  what  it  too  clearly 
teHs  to  me." 


"  Oh !  Wattie,  how  can  you  think 
so  ?     I  should  die  rather" — 

"  Hush,  and  do  not  be  foolish ! 
Only  beware  and  do  not  let  your 
heart  leap  so  quickly  into  your  throat. 
Our  father,  I  fear,  has  no  love  for 
Martin,  and  shows  him  a  cold  shoul- 
der when  he  comes  hither,  though 
he  knows  that  he  comes  to  me,  and 
that  he  is  my  most  intimate  friend. 
Let  him  not  see  that  my  sister  thinks 
even  more  favorably  of  him  than  her 
brother." 

"You  are  unkind,  Wattie." 

"  I  meant  to  be  kind  only,  my 
sweet  little  foolish  sister  ;  and  my 
warning  was  to  spare  you  some  suf- 
fering. Keep  down  the  heart ;  for 
a  season  at  least.  This  is  no  time 
for  love  and  walks  in  the  groves  to- 
gether, without  a  word  between  you, 
which  word  you  should  probably 
tremble  yourself  to  hear.  Enough 
now" — 

At  this  moment  a  harsh  voice  at 
the  window  cried  out  : 

"  Why  there's  Walter  now !  Why 
does  he  not  come  in  ?  Why  do  you 
not  send  him  in,  Annie  ?  Dogs  and 
devils !  can  I  get  nothing  done  that 
I  desire  ?  Am  I  never  to  be  master 
in  my  own  house  ?  Come  in,  Wal- 
ter. We  have  waited  for  you  half 
the  day." 

At  the  first  accents  of  his  voice 
the  girl  disappeared  in  the  shrub- 
bery, making  her  way  to  the  dairy. 
The  young  man  replied  very  quietly, 
and  as  if  unmoved  by  his  father's 
impatience  : 

"  I  will  be  with  you  directly,  sir. 
I  will  but  wash  my  hands." 

There  was  an  impatient  ejacula- 
tion in  reply,  something  very  like  an 
oath,  followed  by — 

"  Never  matter  about  your  hands. 
There  are  some  things  that  cannot 
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wait  upon  soap  and  water.  If  you 
stop  to  wash  your  hands,  you  will 
think  it  necessary  to  find  a  towel  to 
wipe  them." 

"Very  likely  I  shall." 

"  Well,  in  with  you  quickly,"  was 
the  response,  and  the  old  man  left 
the  window. 

The  youth  did  not  hurry  himself, 
however.  He  coolly  proceeded  to 
perform  his  ablutions  in  the  porch 
of  the  dwelling  ;  used  the  soap  free- 
ly, and  deliberately  employed  the 
towel,  the  old  man  watching  his  pro- 
ceedings through  the  window,  and 
bestriding  the  floor  at  intervals,  un- 
der a  self-chafing  process,  which 
made  his  cheeks  glow  as  with  the 
heat  from  a  furnace. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  his 
hands  would  now  bear  the  inspec- 
tion of  his  guests,  the  young  man 
took  up  his  rifle  and  bird-pouch, . 
quietly  entered  the  hall  where  he 
was  awaited,  carefully  hung  up  his 
rifle  upon  the  rack  of  deer  antlers 
over  the  door,  cast  down  his  bird- 
bag  on  a  table,  his  cap  beside  it,  and 
ran  his  fingers  through  the  massy 
shock  of  light  brown  hair  which 
overspread  his  forehead. 

All  these  things  were  done  as 
quietly  and  coolly  as  if  no  other  par- 
ties were  present,  having  claims  on 
his  attention  ;  and  without  any  re- 
cognition given  to  the  three  several 
persons  who  were  silently  in  wait- 
ing, watching  all  his  movements. 

The  group  consisted  of  the  father, 
an  elderly  person  of  some  fifty-five 
years,  a  hale,  florid,  fiery  Scotch- 
man, of  bluff  manners,  and  grizzly 
hair  and  beard.  He  was  over  the 
middle  size,  stout  of  limb  and  mus- 
cle, and  was  still  capable  of  great 
endurance  and  of  much  activity. 

His    companions,    Cameron    and 


Browne,  were  both  much  younger 
men.  They,  too,  were  also  of  Scot- 
tish type  and  natives  of  the  old 
country.  The  one  was  the  sub-agent 
of  the  crown  among  the  Indians  of 
the  colonies  of  Georgia  and  the  Ca- 
rolinas.  Browne  had  been  a  trader 
among  the  red  men.  This  traffic,  for 
a  long  period,  had  been  carried  on 
mostly  by  Scotchmen.  They  pene- 
trated into  all  the  obscure  regions 
of  the  South,  and  by  their  general 
industry,  shrewdness,  intelligence 
and  courage,  laid  the  foundations  of 
great  families  as  well  as  great  for- 
tunes. We  owe  to  these  sources, 
chiefly  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  that  the  coun- 
try has  produced.     But  this  aside. 

We  turn  once  more  to  the  group 
now  assembled  in  the  parlor  of  Mal- 
colm Dunbar. 

A  keen,  quick  glance  of  the  eye 
showed  to  the  young  man,  Walter 
Dunbar,  their  several  aspects  in  a 
single  moment.  His  first  glance  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  man  named 
Cameron.  There  he  beheld,  in  fea- 
tures comparatively  smooth,  that 
sinister  sort  of  smile  which  looks  so 
very  like  a  sneer,  that  one  feels 
tempted  to  floor  the  wearer,  at  a 
glance,  with  a  single  blow  of  the 
fist.  Such  was  the  feeling  of  Wal- 
ter, just  as  if  he  himself  had  receiv- 
ed a  blow. 

But  the  young  man  subdued  him- 
self, and,  with  a  slight  inclination  of 
the  head,  turned  away  his  eyes  till 
they  met  with  the  coarser  and  more 
savage  countenance  of  Browne.  To 
him,  also,  he  bowed  slightly,  and 
now,  looking  at  his  father,  he  slowly 
drew  nigh  to  the  table  where  the  par- 
ties had  been  sitting,  and  where. 
from  the  quantity  of  papers  and 
memoranda  which  lay  scattered  be- 
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fore  them,  they  had  evidently  been 
greatly  busied. 

As  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  set- 
tled down  upon  these  papers,  Came- 
ron rather  hastily  drew  nigh,  swept 
them  together  with  his  hands,  and, 
without  arranging,  proceeded  to 
bundle  and  tie  them  together  in  a 
single  package. 

Walter  turned  away  with  some- 
thing like  loathing  in  his  look,  and 
stood  patiently  confronting  his  fa- 
ther. 

"By  my  faith,  Mr.  Walter  Dun- 
bar," said  the  old  man  sharply,  "you 
are  something  deliberate  in  your 
movements  this  morning." 

"  Not  more  so  than  usual,  I  think, 
sir." 

"Ah!  but  I  think  differently,  sir." 

"It  may  be  so,  sir.  There  are  pe- 
riods when  we  require  to  be  unu- 
sually deliberate.  It  is,  at  all  times, 
due  to  my  profession  that  I  should 
be  deliberate.  Unlike  medicine, 
which  requires  that  the  physician 
should  be  prompt,  and  should  lose 
no  time  either  for  or  with  the  pa- 
tient, the  lawyer  has  need  to  save 
all  the  time  he  can — -" 

"And  his  breath,  too,  sir,  we 
should  trust,  if  only  the  better  to 
cool  his  porritch.  But  have  you  no 
civil  courtesy  for  our  friends  here  ?" 

"  I  have  acknowledged  their  pre- 
sence here,  sir,  with  the  usual  cour- 
tesy." 

"What!  you  mean  with  a  little 
nod,  a  sort  of  twist  of  neck  or  bob 
of  head,  sir.  That  seems  but  scant 
courtesy,  I'm  thinking,  to  such  old 
friends  of  the  family,  sir." 

"  Scant  as  the  courtesy  may  be, 
sir,  it  is  one  which  neither  of  them 
has  had  the  courtesy  to  acknowledge 
or  return." 


Cameron  exclaimed,  with  a  polite 
smile  : 

"Oh!  surely  Mr.  Walter  is  mis- 
taken. I  did  return  his  bow  ;  I  did 
indeed  ;  but  just  at  that  moment  he 
turned  away  his  head — and — and — " 

Browne  snrlily  said  : 

"  I  gave  as  good  as  I  got.  I  am 
not  much  given  to  ducking  my  head, 
particularly  to  young  fellows,  and — " 

Whatever  else  he  might  have  said 
was  stifled  in  a  low  guttural  mutter- 
ing, which  might  have  been  designed 
for  a  chuckle. 

"  Well,  well,  this  is  a  foolish  sort 
of  business,  and  no  more  words  need 
be  wasted  upon  it.  Son  of  mine 
need  not  mount  the  high  horse  when 
he  meets  with  the  friends  of  his  fa- 
ther—" 

"Friends  !"  was  the  single  ejacu- 
lation of  the  son. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  say  '  friends/  and  what 
have  you  to  say  against  it  ?  But  let 
us  stop  this  badgering.  We've  no 
time  to  waste  ;  and  what  you've  said, 
Master  Walter,  about  your  profes- 
sion, only  r3minds  me  that  it  is  in 
the  way  of  your  profession  that  we 
would  have  a  talk  with  you.  My 
friends  here  think  so  well  of  your 
professional  skill  and  ability,  that 
they  wish  to  engage  your  services  in 
a  great  case  which  is  shortly  to  be 
tried  in  this  country." 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  shall  be  pleased  with 
any  opportunity  to  try  my  hand  pro- 
fessionally, though  the  devil  himself 
be  the  client." 

"  Your  want  of  scruple  is  delight- 
fully professional.  It  is  clear  you 
must  succeed.  Well,  sir,  what  say 
you  to  the  great  case  at  next  popu- 
lar assizes  of  '  The  King  versus  the 
Colonies?" 

"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Dunbar,"  said  Cam- 
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eron,  "  the  parties  will  be  better  des- 
cribed as  the  '  Crown  versus  Rebel- 
lion and  High  Treason,'  for  such,  it 
seems  to  me.  are  the  real  contestants 
in  the  case." 

"  Right,  sir  ;  the  Colonies,  if  let 
alone,  the  people,  sir,  would  go  in 
their  proper  tracks,  in  becoming  har- 
ness, but  for  these  pestilent  traitors, 
these  nabobs  of  the  country,  whose 
ambition  and  vanity  are  perpetually 
goading  all  parties  into  strife,  under 
all  sorts  of  popular  delusions,  the 
rights  of  man,  and  heaven  knows 
what  not  ;  the  very  sort  of  talk,  sir, 
which,  as  the  good  book  tells  us, 
converted  one-third  of  the  angels 
into  rebels  and  devils,  and  outcasts 
and  patriots !  Well,  sir,  what  say 
you  to  this  grand  cause  before  the 
Commons  of  Georgia,  speaking  for 
yourself  as  a  lawyer  and  a  good  citi- 
zen ?" 

"  And  when  is  this  great  trial  to 
take  place  ?" 

"  What !  you  have  not  heard  of 
this  gathering  which  is  announced 
for  Augusta  next  Friday  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  should  not  have  heard, 
when  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  every- 
body ?" 

"I  have  heard,"  answered  the 
young  man,  gravely,  "  but  had  no 
idea  that  this  gathering  was  to  de- 
cide a  case  of  so  much  importance 
either  to  Crown  or  Colony." 

"  Well,  if  you  have  heard  of  the 
issue  that  is  to  be  made  up — of  the 
decision  time  only  can  speak — my 
question  may  well  be  repeated.  How 
are  you  prepared  to  become  a  party 
to  the  argument  ?" 

:<  I  do  not  see  how  I  need  to  be- 
come a  party  at  all.  But  there  is 
another  question,  if  I  am  to  engage 
in  the  case.     The   point   of  inquiry, 


then,    must  be,    which  of  these  two 
great  parties  am  I  to  advocate  ?" 

"  Ha  !  can  it  be,  my  son,  that  you 
doubt?  Can  a  son  of  mine  deliber- 
ate, or  hesitate,  between  loyalty  and 
rebellion — the  Crown,  or  the  traitors 
who  would  pull  down  the  Crown  ? 
I'll  not  believe  it !  No,  no,  Walter, 
you  are  jesting  with  me.  Do  not,  I 
pray  you,  my  son,  trine  with  me  on 
a  subject  so  sacred  !  This  is  not  a 
time,  nor  this  a  subject  for  jest.  No 
nor  for  coldness  and  indifference. 
You  cannot  doubt  between  our  sove- 
reign and  his  subjects.  Speak,  sir, 
speak  out,  my  son,  and  say  what  I 
am  to  hope — what  to  fear  ?  Great 
God  !  that  I  should,  on  such  a  ques- 
tion, be  troubled  with  a  doubt !" 

The  son  was  moved.  He  paced 
the  room  for  awhile  in  silence,  and 
then  answered,  with  evident  uneasi- 
ness : 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  still  in  very 
deliberate  accents,  as  if  measuring1 
the  import  of  every  word,  "  perhaps, 
sir,  I  should  have  phrased  it  more 
professionally  if  I  had  asked  which 
of  these  clients  is  best  prepared  to 
respond  in  fees  ?" 

"  If  that  be  the  only,  or  the  real 
question,  my  young  friend,"  inter- 
posed Cameron,  "  I  have  the  suffi- 
cient answer  in  readiness.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
to  compensate  amply  all  who  serve 
him  loyally  and  well,  and  even  m  y 
report  alone,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  so,  made  to  his  Excellency 
Lord  William  Campbell,  will  suffice 
in  your  behalf — " 

He  was  here  interruped. 

"  Thanks,  sir,  for  your  courtesy," 
said  the  young  man,  coldly,  "but 
I  must  not  be  understood  literally 
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■when  I  speak  of  compensation,  as 
to  a  mere  lawyer,  in  a  case  that  af- 
fects the  life  and  welfare  of  a  na- 
tion." 

"  Well  spoken,  my  son !  You  are 
right,  Walter,  to  discriminate  be- 
tween your  duties  to  yourself  as  a 
lawyer,  and  to  your  king  as  a  loyal 
subject.  It  were  base  now,  and  in 
such  a  case,  to  speak  in  the  one  for 
the  other  character.  But  you  will 
have  your  rewards  for  loyal  service, 
though  you  lose  the  ordinary  fee  of 
the  lawyer.  Your  sovereign's  grati- 
tude— a  nation's  peace — your  owrn 
conscience,  and  all  the  best  senti- 
ments of  the  human  heart,  among 
honorable  people — will  reward  the 
loyal  service  which  shall  stand  forth 
to  check  rebellion,  and  to  answer 
and  refute  the  specious  arguments 
of  treason  !  It  is  a  grand  cause— a 
great  occasion,  which  lies  open  be- 
fore you  ;  and  the  credit  which  wTill 
follow  your  successful  advocacy  of 
our  cause  will  be  a  perpetual  source 
of  reward,  of  never-failing  profit ! 
You  must  have  seen  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  this  treason.  It  has  spread 
through  Carolina,  from  the  seaboard 
to  the  mountains.  It  is  spreading 
here.  It  must  be  checked  !  A  brave 
speaker  now,  full  of  the  cause,  and 
earnest  in  his  plea,  will  do  wonders 
with  our  people.  They  are  just  now 
at  a  turning  point  of  opinion,  as  it 
were,  when  everything  will  depend 
upon  a  fearless  and  capable  speaker. 
We  look  to  you.  Yvre  have  few  others 
to  whom  we  can  look.  Many  old 
favorites  have  gone  over  to  the  new 
opinions,  and  the  common  people 
know  not  whom  to  trust,  or  what  to 
believe.  Now  is  your  time  to  win  a 
name  for  yourself  in  the  colonies, 
and  acquire  the  lasting  favor  of  your 
king.      Prepare   for   the   argument 


with  all  despatch,  and  with  all  your 
best  determination.  Saturday  next 
the  traitorous,  insidious  orator  of 
Carolina,  Drayton,  will  be  here.  He 
has,  through  his  Georgia  emissaries 
and  allies,  summoned  our  people. 
He  will  address  them.  He  will  en- 
deavor to  inoculate  them  with  his 
pernicious,  infidel  doctrines  of  the 
rights  of  man  ;  as  if  God  had  no 
rights,  and  appointed  men  no  rights 
under  God.  Grapple  him,  my  son, 
and,  under  God,  boy  as  you  are,  he 
will  be  overthrown,  even  as  the  gi- 
ant of  the  Philistines  was  cast  down 
by  the  pebble  of  the  shepherd  boy 
of  Israel." 

The  old  man  paused,  rather 
through  exhaustion  than  will.  He 
was  too  much  in  earnest  not  to 
have  much  more  to  say. 

The  young  man  was  troubled. 
He  remembered  the  words  of  his 
sister,  hinting  at  his  weakness.  He 
resolved  to  be  firm,  and,  at  least, 
not  to  commit  himself  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  he  knew  not  the  degree  of 
his  own  weakness. 

Browne  muttered,  but  loudly 
enough  to  be  heard — 

"He  is  more  of  a  stone  than  a 
man,  if  he  can  hold  out  after  that!" 

He  meant  himself  to  be  heard. 

Cameron  replied  to  Browne  in 
tones  which  were  audible  also. 

"Wait!  He  is  right  not  to  be 
hurried.  It  is  too  great  a  cause  to 
be  treated  rashly.  A  wise  man  must 
be  allowed  the  privilege  to  think 
and  decide  for  himself.  In  the  case 
of  a  tiger  like  yourself,  Browne, 
you  have  only  to  be  hungry  to  de- 
cide where  you  shall  dine." 

"  And  I  thank  God  that  it  is  so. 
No  long  graces  for  me  before  meat!" 

The  father  meanwhile  resumed 
his  plea. 
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"  You  are  silent,  "Walter.  Do  not 
answer  me  at  all,  if  you  lack  in  faith 
and  loyalty !  If  you  are  touched 
by  this  treason,  leave  me  !  But  if 
not,  think  of  these  people — about 
to  be  led  blindfold,  like  sheep  to  the 
slaughter.  They  tell  me  that  but 
too  many  of  them  are  already  won 
over  by  the  cunning  eloquence  of 
this  arch-traitor,  Drayton.  "Who, 
but  yourself,  is  here  to  answer  him 
before  the  people?  It  belongs  to 
your  race  and  blood  to  do  so  ;  it  be- 
longs to  your  profession  that  you 
should  not  be  a  laggard  or  a  skulk 
at  a  time  when  the  rights  of  your 
sovereign  are  threatened!  Our 
friends  here  can  give  you  proof,  ar- 
gument, and  show  that  your  duty." 

"  Why  do  not  our  friends  here 
undertake  this  duty  themselves?" 
demanded  the  youth,  more  quickly 
than  usual.  "Here  is  Colonel  Browne, 
who  has  never  shown  himself  slow 
of  speech  when  he  has  anything  on 
his  mind  ;  nay,  he  somewhat  prides 
himself,  as  I  hear,  on  his  capacity 
as  a  preacher  to  the  people,  and 
his  severe  inflexibility  of  purpose. 
He  alone  can  do  so  effectually  who 
has  full  faith  in  his  own  argu- 
ment." 

The  father  rose  impatiently. 
%"And  what  if  it  be  their  duty, 
and  what  if  they  should  shrink  from 
their  duty  ?  You  do  not  mean  to 
tell  me  that  you  would  shrink  from 
yours?  Can  it  be,  my  son,  that 
you  doubt  of  the  duty  to  your  king 
— that  your  loyalty  fails  at  a  mo- 
ment when  treason  is  rampant  and 
spreading  over  the  land?  Great 
God,  shall  it  be  that  son  of  mine 
has  drank  of  the  deadly  poison  ?" 

The  tremor  of  the  old  man  was 
so  great  that  he  grasped  the  table 
with  one  hand  for  his  support,  while 


with  the  other  he  smote  it  heavily 
at  each  spoken  sentence !  His  eyes 
glared  savagely  upon  his  son,  whose 
face  began  to  lose  all  its  former  im- 
mobility, and  to  exhibit  unwonted 
signs  of  that  emotion  which  had 
been  hitherto  kept  under  close  sup- 
pression within.  In  the  meantime, 
and  while  thus  struggling  with  him- 
self, the  grim  old  ruffian,  Browne, 
interposed,  and  in  a  cool,  phleg- 
matic manner,  replied  to  Walter's 
previous  question  to  himself  and 
Cameron. 

"You  have  rightly  asked,  Mr. 
Walter,  of  myself  and  Mr.  Came- 
ron. He  can,  no  doubt,  answer  for 
himself.  On  my  part,  as  to  my  full 
faith  in  my  own  argument,  that  is 
for  myself  to  feel  and  know  ;  and 
when  I  feel  and  know,  I  am  not  the 
man  to  suffer  any  speech  of  mine  to 
belie  and  make  fool  of  my  faith.  I 
act  up  to  it,  with  tooth  and  nail,  if 
necessary,  and  leave  the  conse- 
quences to  take  care  of  themselves. 
That  I  do,  and  ever  shall  express 
my  convictions,  freely  and  fearless- 
ly, everybody  who  knows  me  will 
readily  believe ;  and,  whatever  comes 
of  this  business,  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  shall  take  my  proper  cue  at 
the  proper  time,  and  find  my  pro- 
per place  in  the  ranks  for  the  fight. 
But  I  am  no  orator,  and  have  not 
that  gift  for  public  speaking,  which 
you  are  said  to  possess,  quite  as  well 
as  this  man,  Drayton.  lrou  may 
not  have  had  so  much  practice,  but 
you  are  said  to  move  people's  feel- 
ings when  you  speak,  and  that,  I 
take  it,  is  the  first  business  of  speak- 
er or  preacher.  Whether  your  father 
and  friends  are  mistaken  in  your 
opinions,  in  respect  to  this  matter, 
I  don't  know,  and  hardly  care  ;  but 
it   does    seem    to   me    to    be    very 
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strange  if,  considering  who  your  fa- 
ther is,  and  how  you  have  been 
taught,  you  should  now  prove  to  be 
any  other  than  a  loyal  and  dutiful 
subject  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
But  that  is  all  for  you  to  consider. 
I  know  where  /  am,  and  how  I  set 
down  my  foot  ;  and  when  I  do  so 
plant  myself,  then  everybody  knows 
where  I  am  to  be  found!" 

There  was  a  good  deal  in  this 
speech,  and  in  the  manner  of  its 
utterance,  calculated  to  gall  the 
spirit  of  the  young  man,  who  an- 
swered promptly,  and  with  some  as- 
perity. 

"  My  faith,  sir,  is  my  own,  and  I 
will  suffer  no  man  to  question  it, 
whether  by  direct  charge  or  by  in- 
sinuation. I  trust  that  when  the 
time  comes  for  its  trial,  I  shall  not 
be  found  to  shrink  from  my  duty. 
But  I  am  not  prepared  to  recognize 
as  duty  the  things  that  are  prescrib- 
ed to  me,  arbitrarily,  by  other  men. 
Matters  have  been  thrust  upon  me 
to-day  for  which  I  have  not  been 
prepared,  and  I  must  weigh  well 
this  matter  of  duty,  on  a  subject  sc 
entirely  new  and  complicated,  as 
closely,  with  the  mind  of  the  law- 
yer, as  with  that  of  the  man." 

"  You  can't,  sir ! — you  can't !  Im- 
possible !  As  regards  the  king,  sir — 
his  majesty — your  duty,  sir,  as  a 
loyal  subject  demands—" 

"The  duty  of  a  subject,  sir,  not 
that  of  a  slave  !  If  kings  violate 
law,  they  forfeit  authority.  The  law 
is  superior  to  any  sovereign  !" 

"  And  who  shall  pronounce  upon 
them,  upon  the  law,  upon  the  sove- 
reign  i 

"  All  men  who  are  themselves 
just,  and  who  suffer  from  a  king's 
misdoings.  Have  you  forgotten 
your  own  history,   sir,  and  that  of 


England  ?  But,  sir,  pardon  me  if  I 
say  that  neither  yourself  nor  your 
friends  are  fair  judges  between  me 
and  my  people.  You  have  a  king 
here,  but  I  have  a  people  also.  You 
are  all  of  that  foreign  kingdom.  I 
am  a  son  of  the  soil — a  native  of 
the  country — kindred  with  its  peo- 
ple— trained  in  a  long  course  of  ex- 
ercise to  share  in  their  sympathies 
— to  feel  when  they  are  hurt,  and 
to  relieve  them  if  I  can ;  and,  though 
I  freely  say  to  you  that  I  see  no 
good  reason  for  open  resistance  to 
the  crown,  yet  justice  bids  me  equal- 
ly to  declare  that  the  people  of  these 
colonies  have  serious  and  good 
cause  for  complaint,  which  king  and 
parliament  have  shown  but  too  lit- 
tle disposition  to  remedy." 

"  Heavens  give  me  patience  ! — 
This  boy !  This  miserable  boy.  Why 
he  is  already  speaking  the  language 
of  that  arch-traitor,  Drayton,  and 
his  aristocratic  crew  along  the  sea- 
board!" 

"No,  sir,  not  exactly." 

"  Well,  yes,  there  may  be,  a  hair's 
breadth  of  difference  between  you. 
He'll  split  the  hair  with  you,  and  be 
reconciled !" 

"Do  not  drive  him  from  us,"  was 
the  whispered  sentence  of  Cameron, 
as  he  drew  the  old  man  to  the  win- 
dow, where  he  endeavored  to  soothe 
his  anger.  The  youth  continued  as 
if  there  had  been  no  interruption. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  people  threat- 
en, and  I  disapprove  of  that  ;  but, 
sir,  is  it  not  true  that  they  too  have 
been,  and  still  are,  threatened  with 
the  rod  of  power? — and  to  you,  sir," 
addressing  Cameron,  "  I  beg  to  put 
a  single  question." 

"Well,  Mr.  Walter." 

"Are  you  not  even  now  stirring 
up  the  red  men  of  the  mountains  to 
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descend  upon  this  people?  Have 
you  not  been  addressing  them  with 
speeches  meant  to  goad  them  into 
fury,  and  ally  them  in  arms  against 
the  people  of  this  colony?  You 
have  supplied  them  but  lately  with 
arms  and  ammunition — " 

"  And  why  not,  sir  ?"  cried  the 
impatient  father.  "All  manner  of 
warfare  is  legitimate  against  rebel- 
lion! Rebellion,  sir,  is  the  crime 
against  God  himself,  and  every 
agent,  and  every  instrument  we  can 
bring  to  bear  against  it,  is  properly 
employed  in  maintaining  the  divine 
right !" 

Again  Cameron  led  the  old  man 
away  to  the  window,  where  Browne 
seized  upon  him,  while  Cameron  an- 
swered the  charges  of  the  young 
man. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Walter,  you  are 
entirely  misinformed.  You  must 
not  listen  to  such  idle  stories,  which 
have  been  gotten  up  in  Charleston 
to  drive  that  honorable  gentleman, 
Colonel  Stuart,  out  of  the  country. 
They  would  drive  me  out  also  ;  and 
these  stories  are  the  Baw-Head-and- 
Bloody-Bones  fictions,  meant  to 
awaken  the  terrors  of  the  people, 
and  force  them  into  the  embraces  of 
the  rebels.  There  is  no  truth  in 
them.  My  official  position  compels 
me  to  constant  intercourse  with  the 
red  men,  and  I  urge  them  all  the 
while  to  be  pacific.  As  for  arms 
and  ammunition,  they  have  no  more 
than  the  annual  allowance  which  has 
been  given  them  for  the  last  seven 
years  and  more.  Are  you  satis- 
fied r 

The  youth  answered  vaguely.  In- 
deed for  some  moments  he  had  not 
seemed  to  listen  to  him,  being  appa- 
rently wrapt,  if  not  lost,  in  his  own 
troubled  thoughts. 


While  Cameron  was  yet  speaking, 
Browne  had  released  the  old  man, 
and  both  had  returned  to  the  table, 
at  which  the  former  quietly  reseated 
himself,  and  began  drumming  on  it 
with  his  fingers.  The  father  mean- 
while followed  with  his  eyes  every 
movement  of  his  son,  who  had  now 
begun  rapidly  to  pace  the  chamber 
to  and  fro,  evidently  under  the  pres- 
sure of  emotions  which  he  found  it 
difficult  to  subdue.  He  had  mis- 
taken his  own  strength.  His  sister 
knew  it,  or  rather  knew  his  weak- 
ness, better  than  himself,  when,  at 
the  porch,  she  exhorted  him  to  firm- 
ness during  the  coming  interview. 

The  father  at  length  rising  from 
his  seat,  and  staggering  rather  than 
walking,  approached  his  son,  arrest- 
ed his  rapid  pace,  and  suddenly 
threw  his  arms  about  his  neck,  ex- 
claiming, in  husky  and  almost  chok- 
ing accents  : 

"  Oh  !  my  son  ! — my  son  !  You 
will  not  break  your  poor  old  father's 
heart.  How  I  have  loved  you — 
what  hopes  I  have  set  on  you — your 
honor,  your  talents,  your  loyalty  to 
king  and  country — you  do  not  know. 
Do  not  disappoint  all  my  hopes. 
Do  not  shame  the  old  man's  loyalty 
by  your  own  failure.  You  will 
speak  to  our  people.  You  will  seek 
to  keep  them  from  this  mad  rebel- 
lion. You  will  answer  this  man, 
Drayton  ;  you  will  confound  his  in- 
sidious arguments,  his  cunning  arts, 
his  glozing  eloquence.  You  have  it 
in  you  to  do  so.  You,  too,  can  be 
eloquent  on  such  a  theme.  I  know 
what  you  can  do  if  you  will  but  try. 
Tell  me  that  you  will  speak  to  him 
and  to  the  people — that  you  will 
try — that  you  will  do  your  best  for 
king  and  country.  You  may  not 
think  altogether  as  I  do  ;    but  you 
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do  not,  cannot  go  with  these  wild 
fanatics,  who,  in  the  name  of  liber- 
ty, are  training  the  minds  of  men 
to  anarchy,  and  precipitating  a  gen- 
eral ruin  on  the  country.  Even  if 
their  argument  be  right,  we  are  not 
prepared  for  the  independence  they 
court,  nor  for  the  struggle  which  is 
essential  to  secure  it.  These  surely 
are  your  opinions  no  less  than  mine. 
Tell  me,  my  son,  that  you  will  speak. 
Say  it,  O !  say  it,  if  you  would  not 
have  me  madden — if  you  would  not 
have  me  fling  you  from  my  bosom, 
with  the  old  man's  curse  upon  your 
head." 

His  sobs  at  length  silenced  this 
passionate  appeal.  He  clung  about 
the  neck  of  the  youth,  while  the 
tears  flowed  freely  from  his  eyes. 
The  youth  swayed  to  and  fro  under 
his  own  emotions  ;  and  at  length, 
with  the  most  mournful  tones,  and 
with  the  saddest  emphasis,  he  re- 
plied : 

"  Oh !  my  father,  you  have  pre- 
vailed. I  will  speak  as  you  desire  ; 
but  you  know  not  what  you  have 
done.  I  foresee  all  the  mischief 
which  must  follow.  I  will  combat 
every  suggestion  which  may  seem  to 
lead  to  disaffection  and  war  ;  but 
I  will  enter  into  no  argument  upon 
the  abstract  principles  now  asserted 
in  this  issue  The  policy  is  one  thing, 
but  the  principle  another.  I  may 
combat  the  one,  but  you  must  leave 
me  to  be  silent  on  the  other.  I  can- 
not speak  what  I  know  not  to  be  the 
truth.  The  time  will  come  when  it 
will  assert  itself,  and  when  no  man 
will  dare  to  question.  Plead  as  you 
will,  with  blind  loyalty,  which  sees  a 
divine  right  in  the  crown  which  I 
see  only  in  the  people — assert  as  you 
may,  and  believe,  if  you  will,  in  the 
right  of  a  foreign  power  to  rule,  ac- 


cording to  its  pleasure,  over  other 
States  three  thousand  miles  away, 
but  the  claim  involves  a  falsehood 
and  must,  if  permitted,  result  only 
in  a  despotism.  I  have  no  usch  103^- 
alty  as  you.  I  do  not  pretend  to  if, 
and  cannot,  even  though  your  age- 
nies  force  me  to  be  silent  where  my 
conscience  might  compel  me  to  cry 
aloud.  But  I  will  argue  for  the  pa- 
tient waiting  of  our  people,  for  their 
continued  endurance  ;  for  their 
avoidance  of  all  occasions  of  strife 
and  commotion  ;  in  the  one  hope 
that  temperance  and  moderation 
may  quiet  passion,  smooth  the  way 
to  wisdom,  and  so  procure  them  jus- 
tice in  the  end.  This  is  all  that  I 
can  promise.  And  even  this  will 
work  mischief  to  my  own  hopes.  It 
will  place  me  in  apparent  antagon- 
ism with  my  people,  in  whom  are  all 
my  hopes,  and  who  possess  all  my 
sympathies.  It  will,  besides,  be  of 
little  use.  It  will  do  no  good  ;  ar- 
rest no  passion  ;  above  all,  offer  no 
check  to  that  popular  movement 
which  lies  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  which  must  grow  finally 
into  an  impetus  which  will  prove  ir- 
resistible, no  matter  what  the  odds. 
Remember  my  words,  gentlemen. 
The  very  course  which  some  of  you 
are  now  taking,  asserting  everything 
for  the  crown,  denying  everything 
to  the  people,  and  preparing  even 
for  their  destruction,  rather  than 
abandon  a  solitary  prejudice  or  opin- 
ion, will  precipitate  the  struggle 
which  can  have  but  one  termination 
in  the  end.  I  will  speak  as  I  have 
said  ! — no  more !" 

The  father  would  have  answered 
with  new  arguments,  and  a  fresh  ap- 
peal, but  Cameron  arrested  him,  and 
while  these  two  conversed  together 
at  the  window,  the   son   hurriedly 
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left  the  apartment.  The  father  was 
about  to  call  him  back,  and  would 
have  followed  him,  but  his  compa- 
nions restrained  him.  He  groaned 
bitterly,  wringing  his  hands,  as  he 
exclaimed  : 

"  Cold  !  cold  !  He  will  never  do. 
He  is  all  ice  at  heart.  He  does  not 
feel  with  us,  my  friends.  He  cannot 
make  himself  felt  by  others  !  And 
what  does  he  mean  by  that  rigma- 
role about  the  truth  prevailing  at 
last  V 

"  Patience  !  patience !  old  man  !" 
said  Browne,  laying  his  hands  on  his 
shoulder,  and  literally  pressing  him 
back  into  his  seat. 

"  Enough  has  been  gained  for  one 
day.  Enough,  that  your  son  has 
promised  you  to  speak.  Do  not 
doubt,  when  he  once  begins,  that  he 
will  speak  to  the  purpose.  He  will 
be  hurried  forward,  after  he  has  once 
begun,  much  faster  than  he  designs. 
A  young  man,  having  the  gift  of  the 
gab,  and  proud  of  it,  does  not  well 
know,  when  he  once  begins,  where 
he  will  stop.  As  he  warms  up,  the 
very  opposition  which  he  will  meet 
will  carry  him  off  his  legs,  and  what 
he  lacks  in  loyalty  will  be  supplied 
by  self-esteem  and  the  love  of  appro- 
bation. The  passion  of  the  orator 
will  trip  the  heels  of  the  lawyer  ;  and 
in  the  heat  of  conflict  with  a  rival, 
he  will  rather  look  to  victory  before 
the  people  than  to  the  maintenance 
of  those  cold  philosophies  which  now 
chill  his  loyalty.  Let  him  alone  ; 
enough  that  he  is  pledged  to  speak. 
I  will  wager  a  crown  that  before  the 
day  is  out  he  will  begin  to  meditate 
his  speech,  and  how  he  shall  say  it." 

"  It  is  well !  It  is  perhaps  as  you 
say.  But  Wattie  lias  not  much  va- 
nity. And  what  does  he  mean  when 
he  speaks  of  mischief  to  himself  V" 


"  Oh,  that  is  as  to  his  prospects  as 
a  lawyer.  A  crown  lawyer,  and  a 
favorite  with  the  king,  he  need  not 
care  a  button  for  mere  popularity." 

The  old  man  sighed.  He  began 
to  see,  or  to  suspect,  that  there  were 
other  problems  involved  in  the  great 
popular  issue,  which  were  beyond 
his  ken.  But  the  policy  of  his  asso- 
ciates was  not  to  suffer  him  to  brood 
in  this  direction,  and  Browne  inter- 
posed : 

"  The  one  matter  settled,  and,  as 
I  think,  just  as  we  wish  it,  let  us  now 
see  to  other  things.  These  dispatch- 
es from  Lord  Wm.  Campbell  ?" 

"  We  must  keep  dark  on  that  sub- 
ject," answered  Cameron.  "  We 
dare  not  use  them  yet.  They  will 
do  hereafter,  and  will  then  produce 
the  better  effect,  especially  when  the 
rebels  shall  more  fully  show  their 
hands." 

"Nevertheless,  "said  Browne,  "there 
is  reason  that  we  should  see  them, 
and  I  must  have  copies  of  them  for 
other  eyes." 

"  Here  they  are,  but  for  our  own 
perusal  only.  Here  are  the  dispatch- 
es of  the  Governor,  under  cover  to 
Colonel  Stuart.  Here  are  Stuart's 
own  private  advices  to  me.  He  has 
had  to  fly  to  Florida.  We  shall  have 
the  arms  and  ammunition,  neverthe- 
less, just  as  we  desire.  Here  are  the 
Governor's  own  assurances." 

"  But  how  get  them  up  from  the 
seaboard  ?  We  want  them  in  the 
mountains.  We  need  them  for  the 
backwoods'  people  as  well  as  for  the 
Indians.  There  is  Fletch all's  Rejn- 
ment,  which  alone  will  need  a  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms,  and  the  whole 
country  along  the  Saluda  and  the 
Broad,  the  Tiger  and  Little  Rivers, 
and  especially  in  the  '  Dutch  Fork.' 
The  Scotch  and  Dutch  settlements 
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are  all  with  us  ;  or  can  be  worked 
by  the  Cunninghams,  by  Fletchall, 
Kirkland,  Pearis,  and  others.  Five 
thousand  muskets  will  not  be  one 
too  many,  and  a  few  swivels  will  be 
needed  also.  The  question  is  how 
to  get  them  away  from  the  seaboard. 
The  rebel  patriots  are  very  vigilant, 
and  the  Committees  of  Safety  are 
busy  in  every  precinct. 
,  "  That  has  been  cared  for.  The 
plan  of  the  Governor  will  be  to  for- 
ward our  supplies,  by  night,  in  boats, 
to  the  heads  of  Ashley  and  Cooper 
Rivers.  Say  near  Dorchester  on  the 
one,  and  Monk's  Corner  on  the  other 
river.  Thither  we  shall  dispatch 
trusty  parties,  who  will  muster  there 
secretly,  and  move  upward  only  by 
night.  "We  have  also  another  plan 
by  which  the  rebels  themselves  shall 
help  us  to  supplies.  They  are  about 
to  dispatch  a  baggage  train,  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  their  friends  in  the  interior. 
I  have  a  plan  of  organization  by 
which  these  shall  all  be  captured." 

"  Ah !"  cried  Browne,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "that  is  something  like  it. 
By  the  way,  friend  Dunbar,  where 
could  Mr.  Walter  have  got  his  infor- 
mation about  these  supplies  for  the 
Indians  ?" 

"I  really  do  not  know." 

"  They  have  no  real  information 
on  the  subject.  It  is  only  a  reason- 
able conjecture.  They  propose  to 
do  the  same  thing  themselves,  and 
naturally  give  us  credit  for  a  like 
policy." 

"  It  is  clear  to  me,  Cameron,"  said 
Browne,  "  that  Master  Walter  was 
not  wholly  satisfied  with  your  ex- 
planation and  denial  on  that  sub- 
ject." 

"Very  like!  But  that  will  not 
matter  much   in   the   end.     He  has 


some  active  associates,  who  are  not 
only  not  with  us,  but  whom  we  be- 
lieve to  be  working  bitterly  against 
us.     There  are  the  two  Joscelyns." 

"  Ha  !  the  Joscelyns  !"  cried  the 
old  man.     "  Which  of  them  ?" 

"  Both  ;  and  they  are  both  visitors 
here." 

"  One  of  them,  Martin,  the  young- 
er brother  only.  The  other,  Ste- 
phen, rarely  comes  hither.  He  keeps 
a  school  somewhere  over  on  Beech 
Island,  and  is  said  to  be  a  smart  fel- 
low, though  I  could  never  see  it. 
But  he  is  a  cripple,  you  know,  mis- 
erably deformed,  and  goes  little 
about  the  country.  As  for  Martin, 
he  seems  a  good  boy  enough  ;  I 
thought  well  of  him,  but  if  you  sus- 
pect him — " 

"  Suspect !  I  know  him  to  be  ac- 
tive among  the  rebels.  We  have  him 
and  his  brother  both  upon  our  list 
as  traitors." 

"  He  shall  never  darken  my  doors 
again,"  cried  the  old  man. 

"  Don't  be  foolish,"  said  Cameron. 
"  Let  him  come  if  he  will.  He  will 
be  on  his  good  behavior  while  here, 
and  you  can  have  him  under  your 
eye.  To  let  him  know  that  you  sus- 
pect him,  is  to  put  him  on  his  guard. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  denounce 
when  we  are  prepared  to  destroy." 

"  I  must  probe  Walter  about  him." 

"Better  not.  The  surgeon  will 
only  probe  when  he  is  prepared  to 
operate  ;  and  your  son  is  in  no  mood 
to  submit  to  any  operation  now. 
Once  more,  my  old  friend,  let  well 
enough  alone.  As  for  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  these  Joscelyns — " 

"  Oh !  he's  a  poor  cripple  ;  he  can 
do  nothing." 

"  There  you  miss  it  mightily — a 
poor  cripple,  indeed,  and  possibly 
not  the  one  to  take  up  arms,  but  we 
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have  him  down  as  a  most  viperous  tervals,  and  late  into  the  night,  when 

malignant,  who  has  been  writing  the  Cameron,  who  was  laying  perdu,  and 

most  audacious  letters  to  the  people  did  not  dare  to  show  himself  in  the 

about  the  king."  neighborhood,     was     conveyed     by 

"  Who   would   have    thought   it  ?  Browne,  under  the  cover  of  the  dark- 

And  I  thought  him  little  better  than  ness,    across    the    Savannah   river, 

a  simpleton."  whence  he  made  his  way  up  to  his 

"  One  of  the  best  heads  in  the  princely  domain  of  "  Lochaber,"  on 
country !  I  tried  him  once,  a  year  Little  Run,  preparatory  to  an  excur- 
ago  ;  and  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  sion  among  the  Cherokees,  where  he 
he  had  wormed  his  way  into  my  me-  was  even  then  busy  in  subsidizing 
mory  and  brain,  in  such  a  manner  for  the  cause  of  his  Majesty, 
that  he  came  very  near  plucking  out  Young  Walter  Dunbar  did  not  re- 
from  its  hiding  place  one  of  my  most  appear  to  his  father  that  day  or 
valuable  secrets.  Simpleton,  in-  night.  He  had  left  the  place,  in 
deed !  I,  too,  was  simpleton  enough  fact,  after  a  brief  conference  with  his 
to  think  him  one,  and  came  near  sister.  The  old  man  was  especially 
paying  the  penalty.  Were  he  not  a  uneasy,  as  for  two  days  more  he 
cripple,  and  so  deformed,  you  would  could  see  nothing  of  the  son.  Mean- 
find  him  one  of  the  most  dangerous  while,  we  may  do  the  youth  the  jus- 
malignants  on  Savannah  river."  tice  to  say,  that  whatever  might  be 

Here  the  conference  may  end  for  his  employments,  he  was  not  surely 

us,  not  that  it  stopped  here.     It  was  engaged  upon  the  matter  or  manner 

continued  throughout  the  day  at  in-  of  his  speech. 

(Tb  be  continued.) 
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A  TIME  FOR  ALL  THINGS. 

There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  said  the  Wise, 
There  is  a  time  to  laugh,  a  time  to  weep  ; 
There  is  a  time  to  sow,  a  time  to  reap  ; 
There  is  a  time  to  fall,  a  time  to  rise. 
Time  to  be  born,  to  die,  to  hate  ; 
A  time  of  war,  of  peace — to  lose,  to  seek  ; 
Time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak  ; 
To  build,  cast  down,  and  meditate. 
There  is  a  time  for  all  things  in  our  brief  career, 

Fit  season  and  opportunity  ; 
With  which  if  we  keep  pace  while  toiling  hore, 

Moving  with  time  to  meet  eternity, 
Then  shall  we  rest,  without  remorso  or  fear, 
When  time  for  us  at  last  shall  cease  to  bo. 
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MAKY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

I  look'd  far  back  into  other  years,  and  lo  !  in  bright  array, 
I  saw,  as  in  a  dream,  the  form  of  ages  pass'd  away. 

It  was  a  stately  convent,  with  its  old  and  lofty  walls, 

And  gardens  with  their  broad  green  walks,  where  soft  the  footstep  falls  ; 

And  o'er  the  antique  dial-stones  the  creeping  shadow  pass'd, 

And  all  around  the  noonday  sun  a  drowsy  radiance  cast. 

No  sound  of  busy  life  was  heard,  save  from  the  cloister  dim  ; 

The  'tinkling  of  the  silver  bell,  or  the  sisters'  holy  hymn. 

And  there  five  noble  maidens  sat,  beneath  the  orchard  trees, 

In  that,  first  budding  Spring  of  youth,  when  all  its  prospects  please  ; 

And  little  reck'd,  when  they  sang  or  knelt  at  vesper  prayers, 

That  Scotland  knew  no  prouder  names— held  none  more  dear  than  theirs — 

And  little  even  the  loveliest  thought,  before  the  Virgin's  shrine, 

Of  royal  blood  and  high  descent  from  the  ancient  Stuart  line  ; 

Calmly  her  happy  days  flew  on,  uncounted  in  their  flight, 

And  as  they  flew  they  left  behind  a  long-continuing  light. 

The  scene  was  changed.     It  was  the  Court — the  gay  Court  of  Bourbon, — 

And  'neath  a  thousand  silver  lamps  a  thousand  courtiers  throng  ; 

And  proudly  kindles  Henry's  eye — well  pleased,  I  ween,  to  see 

The  land  assemble  all  its  wealth  of  grace  and  chivalry  : 

Grey  Montmorency,  o'er  whose  head  has  pass'd  a  storm  of  years, 

Strong  in  himself  and  children,  stands  the  first  among  his  peers  ; 

And  next  the  Guises,  who  so  well  Fame's  steepest  heights  assail'd, 

And  walk'd  Ambition's  diamond  ridge  where  bravest  hearts  have  fail'd  ; 

And  higher  yet  their  path  shall  be,  stronger  shall  wax  their  might ; 

For  before  them  Montmorency's  star  shall  pale  its  waning  light. 

Here,  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde,  wears  his  all-unconquer'd  sword, 

With  great  Coligni  by  his  side — each  name  a  household  word  ; 

And  here  walks  she  of  Medici — that  proud  Italian  line — 

The  mother  of  a  race  of  kings — the  haughty  Catherine  ! 

The  forms  that  follow  in  her  train  a  glorious  sunshine  make— 

A  milky  way  of  stars  that  grace  a  comet's  glittering  wake  ; 

But  fairer  far  than  all  the  rest  who  bask  on  Fortune's  tide, 

Effulgent  in  the  light  of  youth,  is  she,  the  new-made  bride. 

The  homage  of  a  thousand  hearts — the  fond,  deep  love  of  one — 

The  hopes  that  dance  around  a  life  whose  charms  are  but  begun — 

They  lighten  up  her  chestnut  eye,  they  mantle  o'er  her  cheek, 

They  sparkle  on  her  open  brow,  and  high-souled  joy  bespeak. 

The  scene  was  changed.     It  was  a  barque  that  slowly  held  its  way, 

And  o'er  its  lee  the  coast  of  France  in  the  light  of  evening  lay  ; 

And  on  its  deck  a  lady  sat,  who  gazed  with  tearful  eyes 

Upon  the  fast  receding  hills  that  dim  and  distant  rise. 

No  marvel  that  the  lady  wept,  there  was  no  land  on  earth 

She  loved  like  that  dear  land,  although  she  owed  it  not  her  birth  ; 
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It  was  her  mother's  land — the  land  of  childhood  and  of  friends  ; 

It  was  the  land  where  she  had  found  for  all  her  griefs  amends — 

The  land  where  her  dead  husband  slept— the  land  where  she  had  known 

The  tranquil  convent's  hush'd  repose,  and  the  splendors  of  a  throne  : 

No  marvel  that  the  lady  wept — it  was  the  land  of  France — 

The  chosen  home  of  chivalry — the  garden  of  romance  ! 

The  past  was  bright,  like  those  dear  hills  so  far  behind  her  barque  ; 

The  future,  like  the  gathering  night,  was  ominous  and  dark  ! 

One  gaze  again — one  long,  last  gaze — "  Adieu,  fair  France  !"  cried  she  ; 

The  breeze  comes  forth — she  is  alone  on  the  unconscious  sea. 

The  scene  was  changed.     It  was  an  eve  of  raw  and  surly  mood, 

And  in  a  turret-chamber  high  of  ancient  Holyrood 

Sat  Mary  listening  to  the  rain,  and  sighing  with  the  winds, 

That  seemed  to  suit  the  stormy  state  of  men's  uncertain  minds. 

The  touch  of  care  had  blanch' d  her  cheek — her  smile  was  sadder  now  ; 

The  weight  of  royalty  has  press' d  too  heavily  on  her  brow, 

And  traitors  to  her  council  came,  and  rebels  to  the  field  ; 

The  Stuart  sceptre  well  she  sway'd,  but  the  sword  she  could  not  wield, 

She  thought  of  blighted  hopes — the  dreams  of  youth's  brief  day — 

And  summon' d  Kizzio  with  his  lute,  and  bade  the  minstrel  play 

The  songs  she  loved  in  early  years — the  songs  of  gay  Navarre — 

The  songs,  perchance,  that  erst  were  sung  by  gallant  Chatelar. 

They  half  beguiled  her  of  her  cares,  they  sooth' d  her  into  smiles  ; 

They  won  her  thoughts  from  bigot  zeal  and  fierce  domestic  broils. 

But  hark  ! — the  tramp  of  armed  men — the  Douglas  battle-cry  ! 

They  come,  they  come — and  lo  !  the  scowl  of  Ruthven's  hollow  eye  ; 

And  swords  are  drawn,  and  daggers  gleam,  and  tears  and  words  are  vain  ; 

The  ruffian's  steel  is  in  his  heart — the  faithful  Rizzio's  slain  ! 

Then  Mary  Stuart  brush' d  aside  the  tears  that  trickling  fell  : 

"Now  for  my  father's  arm  !"  she  said  ;  "  my  woman's  heart  farewell !" 

The  scene  was  changed.     It  was  a  lake,  with  one  small  lonely  isle, 
And  there,  within  the  prison  wall  of  its  baronial  pile, 
Stern  men  stood  menacing  their  Queen,  till  she  should  stoop  to  sign 
The  traitorous  scroll  that  snatch'd  the  crown  from  her  ancestral  line. 
"My  lords,  my  lords  !"  the  captive  said,  "were  I  but  once  more  free, 
With  ten  good  knights  on  yonder  shore  to  aid  my  cause  and  me, 
That  parchment  would  I  scatter  wide  to  every  breeze  that  blows, 
And  once  more  reign  a  Stuart  Queen  o'er  my  remorseless  foes  !" 
A  red  spot  burn'd  upon  her  cheek,  stream'd  her  rich  tresses  down, 
She  wrote  the  words,  she  stood  erect — a  Queen  without  a  crown  ! 

The  scene  was  changed.     A  royal  host  a  royal  banner  bore, 
And  the  faithful  of  the  land  stood  round  their  Queen  once  more. 
She  staid  her  steed  upon  a  hill — she  saw  them  marching  by — 
She  heard  their  shouts — she  reads  success  in  every  flashing  eye. 
Tho  tumult  of  the  strife  begins— it  roars— it  dies  away  ; 
And  Mary's  troops  and  banners  now,  and  courtiers — where  are  they? 
Scattered,  and  strewn,  and  flying  far,  defenceless  and  undone — 
Oh,  God  !  to  see  what  she  has  lost,  and  think  what  Guilt  has  won  ! 
Away,  away  !  thy  gallant  steed  must  act  no  laggard's  part  ; 
Yet  vain  his  speed,  for  thou  dost  bear  the  arrow  in  thy  heart. 
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The  scene  was  changed.     Beside  the  block  a  sullen  headsman  stood, 

And  gleam' d  the  broad  axe  in  his  hand  that  soon  must  drip  with  blood. 

With  slow  and  steady  step  there  came  a  lady  through  the  hall, 

And  breathless  silence  chain'd  the  lips,  and  touch'd  the  hearts  of  all ; 

Rich  were  the  sable  robes  she  wore — her  white  hair  round  her  fell — 

And  from  her  neck  there  hung  the  cross — the  cross  she  loved  so  well  ! 

I  knew  that  queenly  form  again,  though  blighted  was  its  bloom — 

I  saw  that  grief  had  decked  it  out — an  offering  for  the  tomb  ! 

I  knew  the  eye,  though  faint  its  light,  that  once  so  brightly  shone, — 

I  knew  the  voice,  though  feeble  now,  that  thrilled  with  every  tone, — 

I  knew  the  ringlets,  almost  grey,  once  threads  of  living  gold, — 

I  knew  that  bounding  grace  of  step — that  symmetry  of  mould  ! 

Even  now  I  see  her  far  away  in  that  calm  convent  aisle  ; 

I  hear  her  chant  her  vesper  hymn — I  mark  her  holy  smile  ; 

Even  now  I  see  her  bursting  forth  upon  her  bridal  morn, 

A  new  star  in  the  firmament,  to  light  and  glory  born  ! 

Alas,  the  change  !     She  placed  her  foot  upon  a  triple  throne, 

And  on  the  scaffold  now  she  stands  beside  the  block  alone  ; 

The  little  dog  that  licks  her  hand's  the  last  of  all  the  crowd 

That  sunn'd  themselves  beneath  her  glance  and  round  her  footsteps  bow'd, 

Her  neck  is  bared — the  blow  is  struck — the  soul  has  pass'd  away  ; 

The  bright,  the  beautiful,  is  now  a  bleeding  piece  of  clay  ! 

The  dog  is  moaning  piteously  ;  and,  as  it  gurgles  o'er, 

Laps  the  warm  blood  that  trickling  runs  unheeded  to  the  floor — ■ 

The  blood  ot  beauty,  wealth  and  power — the  heart-blood  of  a  Queen— 

The  noblest  of  the  Stuart  race— the  fairest  earth  has  seen, 

Lapp'd  by  a  dog  !     Go,  think  of  it  in  silence  and  alone, 

Then  weigh  against  a  grain  of  sand  the  glories  of  a  throne  1 
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When  desolation  comes  and  sweeps  away 

The  fruit  of  all  our  labors  and  our  toils, 
Making  our  choice  of  happiness  its  prey, 

And  our  most  cherished  lives  its  dearest  spoils  : 
When  far  at  sea,  and  clouds  obscure  the  day, 

And  in  the  tempest  fierce  the  ocean  boils, 
And  the  dark  night,  made  darker  by  dismay, 

Our  anxious,  sad,  long  inquisition  foils  ; 
Even  then,  'tis  but  a  poor,  ungrateful  part 

To  fear,  forgetful  of  God's  guardian  love  ; 
What  though  the  sons  of  chaos  'round  thee  roar  ? 

Let  duty  be  the  compass,  faith  the  chart, 
And  hope  the  anchor  ;  looking  then  above, 

Thine  eyes  may  gaze  upon  the  stars  once  more. 
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THE  BATTLES  OF  VIRGINIA, 

(INCLUDING  SHARPSBUKG  AND  GETTYSBURG,) 


BY   JOHN    ESTEN    COOKE,  AUTHOR    OF    "  SURRY    OF    EAGLES    NEST. 


MANASSAS. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  July, 
1861,  a  man,  standing  upon  the 
partially-constructed  earthworks  at 
Manassas,  was  looking  toward  Cen- 
treville. 

This  man  was  of  medium  height 
— thin,  but  muscular — with  a  sallow 
countenance,  lips  covered  by  a  heavy 
black  mustache,  scant  locks  at  the 
temples,  and  deep,  dark  eyes,  in 
which  might  be  read  the  slumbrous 
spirit  of  "  light"  observable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  blood-hound. 

As  he  looked,  silent  and  motion- 
less, toward  Centreville,  something 
which  resembled  a  shooting  star 
rose  slowly  from  the  summit  of  the 
woods,  described  a  curve,  and  then 
descended.  Another  followed;  then 
another,  red  and  baleful. 

Thirty  minutes  afterwards  the 
hoof-strokes  of  a  horseman  were 
heard  ;  a  voice  asked  for  General 
Beauregard;  the  silent  man  went 
forward,  and  opening  the  dispatch 
which  the  courier  brought,  perused 
it  with  calm  attention.  That  dis- 
patch announced  that  General  Bon- 
ham,  commanding  the  advance  force 
of  the  southern  army,  had  retired 
before  the  "Grand  Army"  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  was  now  in  position 


upon  the  heights  of  Centreville,  sis 
miles  from  Manassas. 

What  was  the  "Grand  Army,** 
and  upon  what  errand  had  it  come  ? 
The  reply  to  these  questions  uwold 
fill  an  octavo,  but  fortunately  every- 
body can  answer  them  without 
prompting.  The  great  masses  of 
blue  soldiers — infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery — had  come  to  "crush  the 
rebellion,"  by  one  great  "on  to  Kich- 
mond  ;"  a  short,  sharp,  and  decisive 
campaign  was  to  terminate  all,  and 
the  broken  chain  of  the  Union 
would  be  mended  promptly  by  the 
huge  clashing  sledge  hammer  of 
battle. 

In  regard  to  the  time  required  to 
effect  this  end,  there  was  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  at  the  North, 
One  journalist  wrote,  "  The  nations 
of  Europe  may  rest  assured  that 
Jeff.  Davis  &  Co.  will  be  swinging 
from  the  battlements  of  Washinc- 
ton,  at  least  by  the  Fourth  of  July  ; 
we  spit  upon  a  later  and  longer  de- 
ferred justice."  Another  said,  "Let 
us  make  quick  work;  the  'rebellion,' 
as  some  people  designate  it,  is  an 
unborn  tadpole — a  'local  commo- 
tion'— a  strong,  active  pull  together 
will  do  our  work  effectually  in  thirty 
days."  A  third  said,  "No  man  of 
sense  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
this     much-ado-about-nothing    will 
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end  in  a  month.  The  rebels,  a  mere 
band  of  ragamuffins,  will  fly  like 
chaff  before  the  wind  of  our  ap- 
proach." 

These  vaticinations  had  inspired 
the  people  of  the  North  with  a  sort 
of  madness.  The  thirst  for  battle 
and  conquest  burned  in  every  vein. 
Vast  crowds  of  volunteers  rushed  to 
the  standard,  and  in  their  hands 
were  placed  the  best  and  most  ap- 
proved weapons  for  the  great  blow 
to  be  struck  at  the  South. 

At  the  beginning  of  July  this 
army  numbered  over  50,000  men, 
and  never  did  troops  take  the  field 
more  admirably  equipped.  Long 
trains  of  excellent  rifled  artillery ; 
rifled  muskets,  with  barrels  shining 
like  silver  ;  carbines,  pistols,  sabres  ; 
luxurious  rations,  preserved  meats, 
condensed  milk,  coffee  already 
ground  and  mingled  with  sugar, 
wines,  cordials,  liqueurs;  while  'ha- 
velocks'  to  keep  off  the  burning 
southern  sun,  buskins  to  exclude 
the  southern  dust,  oilcloths  to  pro- 
tect from  southern  dews — such  were 
some  of  the  appliances  for  fighting 
and  campaigning  which  the  men  of 
the  Grand  Army  brought  with  them 
when  they  advanced  upon  Ma- 
nassas. 

At  that  place,  soon  to  become  his- 
toric, Beauregard  awaited  them, 
with  20,000  men,  which  he  had  dis- 
posed behind  earthworks  along  the 
southern  bank  of  Bull  Run — a  little 
stream  which,  rising  iii  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Aldie,  winds  about  amid 
fields  and  roads  until  it  falls  into 
the  Occoquan. 

We  have  seen  that,  on  the  17th  of 
July,  the  Grand  Army  had  pushed 
forward  to  Centreville  after  Bon- 
ham,  who  retired  before  them. 
They   had   gutted   Annandale    and 


Fairfax  ;  burned  Germantown;  con- 
tinued their  way;  and  now,  on  the 
night  of  this  17th  of  July,  paused 
in  front  of  the  Centreville  Heights 
to  take  breath  before  advancing 
upon  the  muzzles  of  the  southern 
cannon. 

Beauregard  was  quickly  in  the 
saddle,  and  couriers  were  seen  gal- 
loping in  every  direction,  carrying 
orders  to  the  various  commanders. 
These  orders  were  :  Get  the  troops 
under  arms;  form  line  of  battle;  the 
enemy  will  be  here  at  daylight. 

A  solitary  officer  at  the  same  time 
left  Manassas  at  full  speed,  and  dis- 
appeared toward  the  mountains. 
He  carried  to  General  Johnston, 
facing  Patterson  in  the  Valley,  the 
message  from  Beauregard  :  "If  you 
wish  to  help  me,  now  is  the  time." 

Beauregard  hastened  then  toward 
the  front.  On  the  way,  an  officer 
said  to  him  : 

"  The  battle  will  be  here,  Gene- 
ral?" 
"  Yes." 

"  The  battle  of  '  Bull  Run.'  That 
is  a  bad  name." 

"  It  is  as  good  as  "The  Cowpens." 
At  midnight  the  troops  were  in 
line  of  battle,  grasping  their  mus- 
kets, or  crouching  beside  the  can- 
non, whose  grim  muzzles  gleamed 
in  the  watch-fires. 

Beauregard's  right,  under  Ewell, 
was  at  Union  Mills  ;  his  centre,  un- 
der Longstreet,  at  Blackburn's  and 
Mitchell's  fords  ;  his  left,  under 
Cocke  and  Evans,  near  Stonebridge, 
in  front  of  whose  picturesque  brown 
arch  the  huge  trees  had  been  felled, 
forming  an  abattis.  This  line  was 
eight  miles  long. 

The  General  rode  to  Mitchell's 
ford,  his  centre,  where,  behind  the 
cannon  frowning  from  the  embra- 
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sures  above  the  ford  and  level 
stretch  beyond,  the  gray  infantry 
were  lying  in  line  of  battle,  in  the 
pine  thickets. 

Toward  daylight  a  dull,  muffled 
sound  came  borne  upon  the  wind 
from  the  direction  of  Centreville. 
It  was  Bonham's  column  falling 
back.  Then  some  shots  resounded 
— the  cavalry  rear  guard  were  skir- 
mishing with  the  advance  of  the 
enemy. 

Then,  as  day  approached,  dusky 
gray  masses  appeared  beyond  the 
stream ;  the  rumble  of  artillery  made 
the  woods  murmur  ;  half  an  hour 
afterwards  Bonham  was  within  the 
lines. 

As  broad  day  dawned,  a  sudden 
roar  came  from  the  hill  beyond  the 
stream — Kemper's  battery,  which 
had  just  saluted  the  advancing  ene- 
my, came  back  at  a  gallop — the  sig- 
nal gun  of  the  first  Manassas  had 
been  fired. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  Grand 
Army  was  in  face  of  Beauregard — 
their  splendid  cavalry  was  seen 
opening  right  and  left,  and  unmask- 
ing their  superb  artillery — a  thun- 
dering salvo  came,  the  shell  tearing 
through  the  trees,  and  blowing  up 
caissons — the  drama  had  begun. 

The  minute  details  of  that  great 
struggle  would  fill  many  pages. 
They  must  be  summed  up  here — 
the  main  points  only  touched  upon. 
From  the  prologue  we  hasten  to  the 
hurrying  tragedy.  The  first  design 
of  General  McDowell,  commanding 
the  Federal  Army,  was  to  turn  the 
southern  right.  "My  personal  re- 
connoissance  of  the  roads  to  the 
South,"  he  wrote,  "  had  shown  that 
it  was  not  practicable  to  carry  out 
the  original  plan  of  turning  the  ene- 
my's position  on  their  right. 


The  alternative,  therefore,  was  to 
turn  the  extreme  left  of  his  posi- 
tion." What  is  caUed  "  The  Battle 
of  the  Eighteenth"  showed  General 
McDowell  the  impracticable  nature 
of  his  first  design. 

This  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
skirmish,  but  an  obstinate  one. 
Longstreet  was  there  at  Black- 
burn's ford,  with  1,-200  muskets — 
the  troops  occupying  the  level,  low 
grounds,  unprotected,  except  by  a 
sort  of  elongated  mole  hill  which 
they  had  thrown  up  with  their  bayo- 
nets. Behind  this  they  were  lying 
down.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream,  the  ground  was  high,  wood- 
ed and  excellent  for  attack.  The 
advance  force  of  the  enemy  occupy- 
ing it  was  about  3,000  infantry  with 
artillery. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  attack  began, 
under  cover  of  an  artillery  fire,  and 
Longstreet's  advance  was  speedily 
driven  across  the  stream.  Then  the 
enemy  pressed  forward  with  cheers. 

But  they  gained  nothing.  They 
were  met  by  a  close  and  destructive 
fire  of  musketry,  and  fell  back. 
Then  they  charged  again,  and  were 
again  repulsed.  They  charged  a 
third  time — nearly  gained  the  bank, 
but  were  driven  back  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  retired. 

Longstreet,  calm,  silent,  and 
smoking  his  cigar,  went  to  his  artil- 
lery on  the  slope  in  rear,  and  di- 
rected the  "  duel"  which  now  becran 
between  the  opposing  guns.  His 
battery  was  the  "Washington  Ar- 
tillery" of  New  Orleans,  and  it  fired 
superbly.  After  four  years'  fight- 
ing, in  half  a  hundred  battles,  it  at- 
tained no  greater  skill  than  it  dis- 
played in  this  first  action.  As  the 
guns  now  opened,  and  the  enemy 
replied — their   shell    tearing   down 
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the  limbs  of  the  trees,  and  scream- 
ing like  unloosed  devils — the  infan- 
try, crouching  in  the  plain,  looked 
up  with  a  sort  of  wondering,  child- 
ish curiosity.  When  a  sudden  crash 
across  the  stream  was  heard,  and  a 
cloud  of  smoke  rose  from  a  blown- 
up  caisson,  they  laughed  and  cheer- 
ed like  schoolboys. 

The  assault  on  Longstreet  show- 
ed that  Beauregard's  right  could 
not  be  turned.  As  to  his  centre,  at 
Mitchell's  ford,  there  was  even  less 
hope  of  breaking  through  the  earth- 
works bristling  with  cannon,  be- 
hind which,  in  the  pines,  were  drawn 
up  the  long  lines  of  bayonets.  Even 
if  the  blue  masses  were  able  to 
sweep  over  those  sullen  war-dogs, 
awaiting  with  grim  muzzles  and  burn- 
ing port  fires,like  the  glare  of  red  eyes, 
they  would  find  still  in  their  path, 
beyond,  that  obstinate  hedge  of 
steel  behind  which  the  lightning 
slumbered.  The  centre — on  the 
straight  road  to  Manassas — was  thus 
even  less  "practicable"  than  the 
right.     The  left  only  remained. 

It  was  to  the  left  then  that  the 
brave  and  skillful  McDowell  turned 
Ms  eyes.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  was  disheartened.  He  had  about 
50,000  infantry,  nine  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  twelve  batteries  of 
rifled  artillery,  numbering  forty-nine 
guns.  Beauregard  had  21,833  mus- 
kets, twenty-nine  pieces  of  artillery, 
almost  all  smooth-bore,  and  about 
three  companies  of  cavalry — for 
Johnston,  it  must  be  remembered, 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Thus  McDow- 
ell could  bring  more  than  two  to 
one  of  all  arms,  against  his  adver- 
sary. 

Does  any  reader  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  statement?  Wo  re- 
ply that  General  Beauregard  is  our 


authority.  His  own  numbers  he 
states  officially;  the  enemy's  he  states 
upon  Federal  authority. 

It  will  thus  be  understood  that 
General  McDowell  did  not  despair. 
As  to  the  army,  and  the  great  crowd 
of  camp-followers,  they  would  have 
regarded  the  expression  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  result,  a  species 
of  insult.  Never  did  a  stranger  or 
more  motley  rout  than  that  crowd 
of  hangers-on,  assemble  in  the  wake 
of  an  army.  A  ship  leaves  foam  in 
its  wake  as  it  moves — the  Grand 
Army  seemed  to  carry  with  it  a 
great  mass  of  scum.  Editors,  idlers, 
Congressmen,  correspondents,  la- 
dies even,  flocked  to  Centreville  as 
to  a  festival.  None  seemed  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  festival  of  death  at  all, 
but  rather  as  a  day  of  carnival. 
While  waiting  for  the  thunder  from 
"the  mysterious  Virginia  woods," 
the  crowd  moved  to  and  fro,  ruffled 
its  plumes,  rustled  its  silks,  drank 
its  champagne,  cracked  its  jests, 
made  its  bets,  and  speculated  upon 
the  delightful  jaunt  it  would  make 
to  Richmond,  after  riding  over  the 
battle-field,  strewed  with  the  rebel 
dead — once  their  brethren. 

Does  any  reader  say  that  this  is 
rhetoric — mere  fancy  ?  And  is  any- 
body ofTended  at  the  picture  ?  Alas ! 
it  is  true;  and  whether  it  pleases  or 
offends  matters  little.  Truth  is  no 
respecter  of  events  or  persons,  and 
is  her  own  vindication.  It  was  the 
late  Mr.  Lincoln  who  uttered  that 
profound  and  solemn  maxim,  wor- 
thy of  the  great  monarch  of  the 
Jews — "  You  cannot  avoid  history !" 

That  singular  spectacle  took  place 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  19th 
and  20th  of  July.  Gen.  McDowell 
had  no  part  in  it.  There  is  a  per- 
sonage more  bitter,  bloody,  and  im- 
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placable  than  the  soldier  ;  it  is  the 
civilian.  The  Federal  commander 
had  too  great  a  weight  upon  his 
shoulders  to  laugh  and  caper.  The 
great  problem  was  unsolved  :  Beau- 
regard was  still  in  his  path  ;  the 
perilous  flank  movement  of  the 
United  States  forces  against  the 
Confederate  left  absorbed  McDow- 
ell's whole  attention. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Bull  Run 
the  aspect  of  affairs  had  undergone 
a  very  great  change.  The  officer 
sent  to  Johnston  had  killed  his 
horse,  but  he  had  delivered  his  mes- 
sage in  time.  By  noon  on  Satur- 
day, the  20th,  the  bulk  of  John- 
ston's "Army  of  the  Shenandoah" — 
about  8,000  men — was  at  Manassas. 
At  midnight,  Johnston,  the  cold, 
calm,  silent  Virginian,  was  consult- 
ing with  Beauregard,  the  fiery,  but 
self-possessed  and  reticent  Creole. 
Upon  the  tanned  and  ruddy  face  of 
Johnston,  with  its  English  side- 
whiskers,  its  fixed  gray  eye,  and 
iron  mouth,  as  upon  the  brunette 
countenance  of  Beauregard  with  its 
"fighting  jaw,"  broad  brow,  and 
eyes  inflamed  by  watching,  was  seen 
by  those  around  them,  the  expres- 
sion of  a  firm  and  moveless  pur- 
pose. 

That  was  to  deliver  battle  where 
they  were,  to  put  all  upon  the  issue, 
and  to  drive  the  enemy  back,  or 
die. 

An  army  leader  should  have  the 
spring  of  the  tiger,  and  the  obsti- 
nate hold  of  the  bull-dog.  It  is  not 
mere  eulogy  but  truth  to  say  that 
the  Virginian  and  the  Louisianian 
had  both — the  first  more  of  the  last 
— the  last  more  of  the  first. 

At  two  hours  past  midnight — that 
is  to  say,  toward  dawn  of  Sunday, 
July  the  2 1st,  couriers  reached  Ma- 


nassas with  important  intelligence. 
A  reconnoissance  beyond  the 
stream,  in  front  of  Stonebridge, 
had  developed  the  fact  that  General 
McDowell  was  massing  his  army  on 
the  Warrenton  road,  leading  from 
Centreville  across  Stonebridge,  to- 
ward the  South,  and  that  every 
probability  existed  of  an  attack  in 
force,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, upon  the  Confederate  left. 

Sitting  in  a  private  room  of  the 
small  house  at  Manassas,  which 
Beauregard  then  occupied  as  his 
headquarters,  the  two  Generals  lis- 
tened to  this  intelligence,  dismissed 
every  one,  consulted,  and  determin- 
ed upon  their  plan  of  action. 

It  was  simple,  and  was  suggested 
by  Beauregard — that  active,  vigor- 
ous and  trenchant  mind  of  cultivat- 
ed acumen  and  trained  genius.  As 
soon  as  the  movements  of  the  ene- 
my had  fully  established  the  design 
attributed  to  them  to  turn  the  south- 
ern left  flank,  the  Confederate  right 
and  centre  was  to  throw  itself  across 
Bull  Run,  advance  straight  upon 
Centreville,  assail  the  Federal  forces 
in  flank  and  reverse,  and  cut  off, 
break  to  pieces,  and  capture  or  de- 
stroy them. 

This  movement  required  coolness, 
nerve,  and  skill.  Eweil,  Longstreet 
and  Bonham  were  relied  on.  At 
four  o'clock  the  plan  was  all  ar- 
ranged ;  orders  were  sent  to  the 
commanders  of  the  right  and  centre 
to  hold  their  troops  in  hand  to 
move  upon  the  enemy  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning  ;  then  the  two  Gen- 
erals waited,  watching  the  day  as  it 
slowly  dawned  beyond  the  belt  of 
woods. 

It  was  ushered  in  with  a  low,  con- 
tinuous thunder,  in  the  direction  of 
Stonebridge  ;  and    above    the    tree- 
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tops  rose  those  clouds  of  snowy 
smoke  which  mark  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. 

What  was  the  origin  of  that  men- 
acing cloud,  which  shone  against 
the  blue  sky,  lit  by  the  first  beams 
of  day? 

The  reply  is  easy. 

During  the  entire  night,  General 
McDowell  had  been  moving.  Leav- 
ing behind  him  at  Centreville  a  rear- 
guard of  15  or  20,000  men,  he  had 
pushed  his  main  body  forward,  over 
a  narrow  and  almost  unknown  road, 
through  the  sombre  depths  of  the 
"Big  Forest,"  emerged  from  its 
shadow,  and  was  now  hastening  for- 
ward to  deliver  the  gigantic  blow 
which  his  active  brain  had  planned 
in  his  tent  at  Centreville. 

His  plan  was  excellent;  while 
Hunter  and  Heintzelman,  with  their 
strong  divisions,  pushed  for  Sudley 
ford,  beyond  the  Confederate  left, 
strong  bodies  were  to  take  position 
opposite  Stonebridge,  Red  House, 
and  other  fords,  with  orders  to  di- 
vert the  attention  of  Beauregard  by 
heavy  demonstrations,  as  though 
designing  then  to  pass  the  stream. 
Under  cover  of  these  feints,  the 
column  of  Hunter  was  to  cross  at 
Sudley ;  sweep  down,  clearing  in 
succession  every  ford;  the  forces  op- 
posite were  then  to  pass  over — thus 
a  body  of  about  40,000  men  would 
be  concentrated  at  sunrise  on  the 
southern  bank  of  Bull  Run,  directly 
upon  Beauregard's  left  flank. 

Then  the  game  would  be  as  good 
as  won.  The  Confederates  were 
scattered  all  along  the  stream  over  a 
distance  of  eight  miles,  and  several 
hours  would  be  required  to  concen- 
trate a  sufficient  body  near  Stone- 
bridge.  But  before  that  could  be 
done,  the  issue  would  be  decided. 


Falling  like  lightning  upon  the  south- 
ern flank,  General  Hunter  had  it  in 
his  power  to  drive  before  him  all  re  - 
sistance  ;  Beauregard  must  hastily 
evacuate  his  works,  and  fall  back  on 
Manassas ;  then  a  battle  of  two 
against  one — the  one  retreating  has- 
tily, the  two  pursuing  hotly. 

Such  was  Hunter's  plan,  and  it 
seemed  at  daylight  sure  of  success. 
His  column  pushed  on  steadily  ; 
passed  Bull  Run  and  the  little  Ca- 
tharpin  ;  moved  still  on,  on,  with- 
out pausing  ;  and  at  half-past  eight 
was  almost  within  sight  of  the  Con- 
federate left. 

What  was  that  left? 

The  reply  will  sound  ludicrous. 
It  was  1,100  men,  and  four  smooth- 
bore 6-pounders. 

One  thing,  it  is  true,  counted.  The 
infantry  were  Alabamians,  Mississip- 
pians,  and  Georgians,  commanded 
by  such  men  as  Wheat.  The  artil- 
lery were  Virginians,  commanded  by 
that  biwve,  Gray  Latham.  The  whole 
was  led  by  Evans,  that  veritable 
grizzly  bear,  with  the  shaggy  beard, 
the  flashing  eyes,  who  was  to  inflict 
upon  the  enemy  three  months  from 
this  day,  the  bloody  disaster  of  Ball's 
Bluff. 

He  was  opposite  Stonebridge,  and 
the  Federal  force  across  the  stream 
had  duly  made  the  demonstrations 
ordered,  both  with  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery. A  swarm  of  sharpshooters 
had  made  repeated  feints  to  cross, 
firing  rapidly  as  they  did  so  ;  and 
the  rattle  of  these  popguns,  mingled 
with  the  roar  of  the  Federal  artille- 
ry, completely  diverted  Evans'  atten- 
tion from  the  thunderbolt  about  to 
fall  upon  his  rear,  from  the  direction 
of  Sudiey. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  before 
that  approaching  fate  sent  its  long, 
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warning  shadow  on  before,  to  his 
position  near  the  bridge.  Then  the 
whole  extent  of  the  mortal  peril 
menacing  him,  became  obvious.  A 
mounted  man  came  at  a  thundering 
gallop  to  announce  that  a  great  host 
of  the  enemy  were  closing  in  upon 
his  rear  to  crush  his  little  force  like 
an  egg-shell. 

Evans  acted  as  he  always  did — 
like  the  heart  of  oak  he  was.  Taking 
800  of  his  1,100  infantry,  and  two  of 
his  four  6-pounders,  he  hurried  to 
the  scene  of  danger,  and  at  a  point 
on  the  Sudley-Brentsville  road,  west 
of  the  Stone  House,  struck  full 
against  the  front  of  Hunter. 

A  single  glance  revealed  the  whole 
extent  of  the  danger.  Directly  be- 
fore the  800  men  and  two  guns  of 
Evans,  were  the  16,000  men  of  Hun- 
ter, with  seven  companies  of  cavalry, 
and  twenty-four  pieces  of  rifled  ar- 
tillery. Opposite  Red  House  ford, 
the  force  of  General  Keyes  was  seen 
about  to  cross  ;  that  at  Stonebridge 
was  closing  in  ;  more  than  30,000 
men  would  soon  be  opposed  to  less 
than  1,000  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
meet  and  arrest  them,  or  die. 

No  other  course  was  left.  Beau- 
regard must  have  time  to  concen- 
trate his  forces  near  Stonebridge  ;  a 
new  line  of  battle  must  be  formed  ; 
time  must  be  purchased  with  blood. 
The  little  force  of  southerners  went 
forward  to  the  struggle  as  the  three 
hundred  of  Leonidas  took  post  be- 
tween the  walls  of  Thermopylae. 

The  war  was  fruitful  in  heroic  deeds 
but  it  offers  no  braver  spectacle  than 
this.      Hope   must  have   veiled  her 

face  for  that  band  of  heroes — 
the  grave  yawned  before  them. 
For  what  possibility  of  victory  for 
them  was  there?  How  could  that 
atom    arrest  for    a    single   instant 


the  mighty  war  machine  rolling  on 
to  crush  it  ? 

A  commander  of  weak  nerves 
might  have  asked  himself  that  ques- 
tion. It  never  occurred  to  Evans. 
He  placed  his  6-pounders  on  the  hill 
in  his  rear  ;  drew  up  his  men  ;  and 
received  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  bull- 
dog the  furious  assault  of  the  ene- 
my. 

It  was  the  2nd  Rhode  Island  In- 
fantry, supported  by  six  13-pound 
rifles,  which  led  the  charge  ;  and 
opposed  to  them  were  the  men  of 
the  4th  Alabama.  The  lines  deliv- 
ered their  sheeted  volleys  almost 
breast  to  breast,  and  in  an  instant 
the  field  was  one  great  cloud  of 
smoke,  from  which  rose  cheers,  yells, 
groans,  mingled  with  thunder. 

From  that  moment  the  conflict  be- 
came one  of  enormous  bitterness, 
and  the  Federal  forces  fought  with 
a  gallantry  which  achieved  the  best 
results.  Evans  fought  like  a  tiger, 
but  his  thin  line  was  almost  anni- 
hilated by  the  concentrated  fire  of 
musketry  and  cannon,  hurled  upon 
it.  "Wheat  fell,  and  was  borne  from 
the  field  ;  all  around  Evans,  raging 
like  a  wild  boar,  his  men  were  fall- 
ing. Step  by  step,  he  was  forced 
back,  torn  and  bleeding,  before  the 
masses  rushing  upon  him. 

Still  the  thought  of  retreat  did 
not  occur  to  him.  It  was  necessary 
to  fight  until  re-inforcements  came, 
holding  that  precious  ground.  If 
he  could  not  hold  it,  then  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  die.  Blood  was  dear,  but 
time  was  beyond  all  estimate. 

Soon  the  moment  came,  however, 
when  all  was  plainly  over — when  a 
handful  of  southerners  only  remain- 
ed, and  the  conflict  was  no  longer 
possible.  The  enemy  pressed  on 
with  cheers.    Evans  was  forced  back* 
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fighting  desperately  at  every  step — 
when  all  at  once  the  expected  rein- 
forcements came.  Descending  rap- 
idly from  the  Henry  House  Hill  in 
his  rear  were  seen  the  4,000  men  of 
Bee  and  Bartow — and  reaching  the 
field,  General  Bartow  took  com- 
mand :  formed  line  of  battle,  and 
threw  himself  like  an  athlete  against 
the  victorious  enemy.  The  conflict 
which  followed  was  a  war  of  giants. 
Bee  had  under  him,  besides  Evans' 
remnant,  four  regiments  and  four 
guns — to  this  the  enemy  opposed 
eight  brigades  and  their  great  force 
of  cavalry  and  artillery.  But  now 
more  than  ever  it  was  necessary  to 
hold  that  ground,  for  Beauregard 
was  moving,  and  Bee  was  the  one  of 
ten  thousand  for  the  work  before 
him. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival 
the  thunders  of  battle  redoubled. 
It  was  a  trained  and  full-armed  gla- 
diator, however  small  of  stature, 
which  threw  himself  against  the  Fe- 
deral Goliah  ;  and  the  conflict  was 
long,  desperate,   of  great  ferocity. 

"  I  salute  the  8th  Georgia  with  my 
hat  off,"  said  Beauregard,  afterwards, 
as  the  bleeding  survivors  passed  him. 
"  History  shall  never  forget  you." 

But  with  Bee,  as  with  Evans,  the 
moment  of  fate  was  to  come.  The 
force  before  him  was  too  ponderous. 
No  blows  against  it  told.  The  ham- 
mer was  shattered  by  the  anvil. 

By  main  force  of  merciless  fusil- 
lades, and  storms  of  shell  and  canis- 
ter, the  southern  lines  were,  man  by 
man,  swept  to  perdition.  The  ground 
was  drenched  in  blood  ;  the  air  was 
a  sulphur-cloud  ;  the  thin  line  stag- 
gered to  and  fro,  having  bid  fare- 
well to  hope.  Then  an  incident  as 
ludicrous  as  tragic  came  to  finish  alL 
From  Red  House  ford  the  brigades 


of  Sherman  were  seen  pressing  for 
ward  to  envelope  the  right  flank  of 
the  main  band  of  southerners.  It 
was  a  giant  closing  his  huge  hand 
upon  a  fly — a  sledge-hammer  raised 
to  crush  an  insect.  In  thirty  min- 
utes Bee  saw  that  his  brigade  would 
be  annihilated  :  and  with  bitterness 
of  heart  he  gave  the  order  to  retire 
toward  the  high  ground  in  his  rear. 

At  the  word,  the  gray  line  fell 
back,  fighting  still,  but  in  disorder, 
and  with  little  spirit.  The  men  were 
brave — never  were  soldiers  braver 
than  those  Georgians,  Alabamians 
and  Mississippians — but  they  saw 
that  hope  had  deserted  them  ;  and 
only  the  trained  troops  of  many  bat- 
tles fight  when  every  chance  of  vic- 
tory has  disappeared. 

Bee  saw  with  unutterable  anguish 
that  the  retreat  was  every  instant 
threatening  to  become  a  panic-strick- 
en flight.  But  he  could  not  check 
it.  In  vain  did  he  ride,  sword  in 
hand,  through  the  "  fire  of  hell" 
which  swept  his  lines,  beseeching  the 
men  to  fall  back  in  good  order,  and 
not  fly.  His  voice  was  unheard,  or 
his  orders  unheeded.  The  merciless 
volleys  from  the  Federal  infantry 
tore  all  to  pieces  ;  the  hurricane  of 
canister  swept,  as  with  the  besom  of 
destruction,  the  whole  field  over 
which  the  men  were  scattering,  mere 
fugitives. 

It  was  at  this  instant — when  Bee 
was  mastered  by  a  sort  of  fury  of 
despair,  and.  his  men  in  hopeless 
rout — that  the  glitter  of  bayonets 
was  seen  beyond  the  Henry 
House  hill.  Plunging  the  spurs 
into  his  horse,  Bee  went  to  meet 
them,  and  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  a  soldier  in  an  old  gray 
coat,  riding  a  bay  horse.  A  yellow 
cadet  cap  drooped  above  the  fore- 
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head  of  this  personage.  Under  its 
rim  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  glittered. 

Bee,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat, 
his  horse  foaming,  his  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  stopped  suddenly  in 
front  of  the  silent  man. 

"  General,  they  are  beating  us 
back,"  he  groaned. 

And  he  pointed  with  his  sword  to 
the  huge  blue  masses  which  were 
pressing  his  disordered  troops,  with 
that  continuous  and  mortal  lire. 

Jackson  looked  in  the  direction 
indicated.  Not  a  feature  moved. 
Then  his  eye  flashed  ;  a  slight  color 
came  to  his  cheek,  and  he  said,  in 
his  calm,  brief  voice  : 

"  Sir,  we  will  give  them  the  bayo- 
net." 

There  are  words  which,  however 
quietly  uttered,  may  ring  in  the  ears 
of  men  like  the  blast  of  a  bugle. 
These  of  Jackson  ran  thus  in  the 
ears  of  Bee.  "Without  reply,  he 
plunged  the  spurs  into  his  horse, 
went  back  at  a  gallop  to  his  broken 
lines,  and  pointing  with  his  sword 
to  Jackson,  shouted  : 

"  Look !  there  is  Jackson  standing 
like  a  stone  wall !  Let  us  determine 
to  die  here,  and  we  will  conquer." 

His  men  thrilled  at  these  noble 
words,  vibrating  in  the  air  above 
them  like  the  sound  of  a  clarion  ; 
shouts  answered  them  ;  the  lines 
were  partially  restored  ;  and  once 
more  holding  in  his  strong,  brave 
grasp,  that  battered  and  splintered, 
but  sharp  and  tempered  weapon,  his 
brigade — Bee  took  position  on  the 
right  of  Jackson,  halting  and  facing 
the  great  masses  pressing  on  to  crush 
him. 

Then  was  witnessed  a  spectacle 
which  made  the  pulses  thrill.  It  was 
that  presented  by  the  000  men  ot 
Hampton,  meeting  front  to  front,  o* 


the  "Warrenton  road,  the  whole  bri- 
gade of  Keyes,  and  driving  them 
back.  The  stubborn  blood  of  a  race 
of  thorough-breds  fought  there  in 
the  veins  of  Wade  Hampton,  as  it 
fought  thereafter  upon  many  memo- 
rable fields. 

There  are  men  whose  characters, 
like  their  faces,  "  dare  you  to  forget." 
Such  a  man  was  Hampton,  nor  will 
the  South  forget  him. 

But  the  moment  came  for  him,  as 
it  had  come  for  Evans  ;  as  it  had 
come  for  Bee.  Flanked  on  the  left, 
his  line  swept  by  a  furious  fire  of  ar- 
tillery posted  near  the  Old  Stone 
House,  Hampton  was  compelled  to 
fall  back  in  order  to  escape  annihila- 
tion. He  did  so  in  good  order  ;  took 
a  position  on  the  right,  like  Bee — 
then  Jackson,  with  his  two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eleven  muskets, 
moved  slow,  unshaken,  silent  as  some 
approaching  fate. 

In  twenty  minutes  he  had  formed 
line  of  battle  under  the  Eastern  crest 
of  the  Henry  House  hill.  In  front 
of  his  men,  lying  down  to  escape  the 
storm  sweeping  over  them,  the  quiet 
figure  of  the  Virginian  was  seen 
riding  to  and  fro,  his  lips  repeating 
calmly,  "  steady,  boys !  steady,  all's 
well !"  In  front  of  his  line  two  guns, 
which  he  had  just  posted  there,  were 
steadily  firing. 

That  moment  was  the  turning 
point  of  the  battle  of  Manassas. 
Had  the  enemy  rushed  on,  they 
would  have  swept  the  hill,  and  snatch- 
ed the  palm  of  victory  ;  for  nearly 
30,000  infantry,  and  about  30  pieces 
of  artillery,  besides  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  were  there,  right  in  front  of 
less  than  5,000  southerners. 

They  did  not  attack  in  force  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Then  we  were 
ready. 
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Johnston  and  Beauregard — the 
latter  directing  operations  under  the 
former,  his  superior — had  determin- 
ed to  fight  the  decisive  battle  here. 
"Why  ?  From  one  of  those  fatalities 
which  prove  to  men  what  puppets 
in  the  hands  of  Providence  they  are. 

The  officer  sent  to  order  the  right 
and  centre  to  move  upon  the  ene- 
my's rear  at  Centreville,  had  failed 
to  deliver  the  order,  or  had  delivered 
it  too  late.  The  right,  under  Ewell, 
moved  ;  the  centre,  under  Bonham, 
remained  in  the  trenches.  Thus  the 
golden  moment  passed — the  hand 
upon  the  dial  of  destiny  points  to 
"  too  late."  Johnston  and  Beaure- 
gard went  on  their  foaming  horses 
in  the  direction  of  Stonebridge. 

There  the  opposing  lines  were  about 
to  grapple  in  a  mortal  struggle.  The 
fate  of  a  continent  seemed  about  to 
be  decided  upon  the  slope  of  the 
Henry  House  hill,  amid  those  clumps 
of  pines  and  green  cornfields  above 
which  hovered  the  lurid  cloud  of 
battle.  Thunder,  lightning  and  tem- 
pest, seemed  to  have  reached  their 
utmost  fury,  in  the  midst  of  smoke, 
dust,  blood,  uproar — the  diabolical 
bass  of  artillery,  and  the  crashing 
treble  of  musketry — the  blue  and 
gray  lines  were  about  to  rush  toge- 
ther, like  two  wild  animals  drunk 
with  blood,  and  bent  on  tearing  each 
other  to  pieces. 

Johnston  was  and  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  a  brave  soldier — a  fighter  no  less 
than  a  General.  He  seized  the  co- 
lors of  the  4th  Alabama,  shouted  to 
the  men  to  follow  him,  and  plunged 
with  that  deadly  burden  into  the 
gulf  of  battle.  The  men  followed 
him  with  wild,  mad  cheers,  and  the 
Alabamians  were  good,  from  that 
instant,  for  a  conflict  as  desperate  as 
the  first. 


Beauregard  was  galloping  up  and 
down  the  lines,  with  his  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand.  In  his  black  eyes  burn- 
ed the  hard-fighting  Creole  blood  ; 
his  sallow  cheeks  were  flushed — at 
that  moment,  as  he  darted  to  and 
fro,  calling  on  the  troops  to  die 
there  in  defence  of  their  homes  and 
altars,  it  was  one  of  the  great  Mar- 
shalls  of  the  Empire  rallying  the  Old 
Guard  of  Napoleon. 

In  thirty  minutes  the  broken  and 
disheartened  lines  of  Bee  and  Evans 
were  as  firm  as  a  rock  again.  Hamp- 
ton was  by  them,  cool  and  composed 
as  ever  ;  on  the  left  were  some  com- 
panies which  had  hastened  from  be- 
low— and  in  the  centre  was  Jackson, 
a  stonewall  backed  by  a  steel  hedge 
of  bayonets. 

Hitherto,  the  writer  of  this  page 
has  stated  facts,  in  regard  to  which 
there  is  no  controversy.  They  are 
not  only  history,  but  accepted  his- 
tory. What  followed  the  arrival  of 
Johnston  and  Beauregard  is  reported 
diversely.  The  latter  officer  reports 
that  Jackson  charged  twice,  being 
driven  in  the  first  charge,  from  the 
hill.  Johnston,  Hampton,  Pendle- 
ton, and  Jackson  himself,  state  that 
he  charged  but  once,  and  was  never 
driven  from  the  hill.  We  follow 
Johnston,  Hampton,  Pendleton  and 
Jackson. 

This  latter  won  on  this  occasion 
his  soubriquet  of  "  Stonewall" — he 
also  won  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  his  men.  Wounded  in  the  hand, 
he  wrapped  it  in  a  handkerchief,  and 
forgot  it.  Surrounded  by  hurry  and 
excitement,  he  remained  as  cool  as 
ice. 

"General!"  exclaimed  an  officer, 
"  I  think  the  day  is  going  against 
us!" 

Jackson  looked    sidewise   at   the 
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speaker.  Then,  in  his  short,  calm 
voice,  he  replied  : 

"If  you  think  so,  sir,  you  had 
better  say  nothing  about  it." 

Riding  slowly  up  and  down,  he 
waited — unconscious  wholly,  it 
seemed,  of  the  terrible  fire  amid 
which  he  moved.  He  had  ordered 
his  four  regiments  to  remain  lying- 
down,  in  line  of  battle,  behind  the 
guns,  until  the  enemy  arrived  with- 
in about  seventy-five  yards  of  them, 
when  they  were  to  rise,  and  "charge 
with  the  bayonet." 

Soon  the  moment  came.  The  Fe- 
deral forces  had  swept  on,  gained 
the  plateau  of  the  Henry  House, 
and  now  their  rear  was  seen  to  close 
up;  their  heavy  masses  were  rapidly 
formed  for  a  headlong  charge.  The 
great  swarm  seemed  to  concentrate; 
the  blue  hues  presented  a  front, 
broad,  deep  and  terrible,  with  its 
bristling  bayonets;  then,  all  at  once, 
with  redoubled  thunders  of  mus- 
ketry and  cannon,  they  were  hurled 
against  the  thin  Confederate  front. 

The  assault  was  met  with  the 
bayonet.  Rising  suddenly  from  the 
pines,  the  Virginians,  under  Jack- 
son, fired  a  volley,  and  rushed  up 
the  slope.  With  shouts,  cheers,  mad 
yells,  the  blue  and  gray  lines  clash- 
ed, fighting  desperately  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  plateau. 

In  ten  minutes  the  southerners 
had  swept  the  Federal  forces  back, 
and  gained  it.  Then  the  question 
was — could  they  hold  it  ? — and  one 
of  the  bloodiest  conflicts,  of  a  war 
as  bloody  as  any  in  history,  took 
place  on  the  slope  of  that  hill. 

Jackson  did  not  move,  or  flinch. 
It  was  a  veritable  stone  wall  which 
he  presented  to  his  foes,  but  a  wall 
that  still  advanced,  step  by  step,  as 
inexorable  as  destiny. 


On  his  right  and  left  some  of  the 
bravest  gentlemen  of  the  South 
were  fighting,  falling,  and  dying. 
One — a  boy,  and  a  private — exclaim- 
ed, as  they  carried  him  expiring 
from  the  field  : 

"  They've  done  for  me  now,  but 
my  father's  there  yet !  — our  army's 
there  yet! — and  liberty's  there  yet!" 

Hampton,  charging  with  his  le- 
gion, near  the  Henry  House,  was 
shot,  and  fell. 

Bee  fell,  struck  down  at  the  head 
of  his  brave  troops,  grasping  the 
sword  which  South  Carolina  had 
presented  to  him. 

Bartow,  who  had  said  :  "I  shall 
go  into  that  fight  with  a  determina- 
tion never  to  leave  the  field  alive, 
but  in  victory,"  was  shot  through 
the  heart  while  leading  the  Seventh 
Georgia,  and  died  exclaiming  : 

"They've  killed  me,  but  never- 
give  up  the  field  !" 

But,  in  spite  of  the  fall  of  their 
leaders,  the  troops  pressed  on. 
Jackson  had  rooted  himself  firmly 
in  the  soil  of  the  plateau,  and  now, 
as  the  right  and  left  wings  closed 
up,  and  preserved  his  flanks  from 
danger,  he  made  his  great  advance. 
In  the  midst  of  the  furious  hurri- 
cane, which  had  now  reached  its 
wildest  intensity,  he  dressed  his 
line,  placed  himself  in  front,  and 
fell,  like  a  thunderbolt,  upon  the 
Federal  centre. 

An  instant  decided  all.  The  cen- 
tre was  pierced ;  the  two  wings  of 
the  United  States  army  separated ; 
and  as  Jackson's  brigade,  supported, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  by  the  South 
Carolinians  of  Hampton,  the  North 
Carolinians  of  Fisher,  the  Georgi- 
ans, Alabamians,  Mississippians  and 
other  troops  of  the  various  com- 
manders ;  as  these  rolled  forward, 
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like  a  wave  of  iron,  and  pressed  the 
Federal  right,  centre  and  left,  the 
troops  of  General  McDowell  were 
thrown  into  disorder ;  then  they 
gave  way  ;  then  they  broke  ;  then 
were  seen  flying,  with  the  shouting 
Confederates  pursuing  them. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  struggle. 
It  is  true  that  the  Federal  com- 
mander formed  a  new  line  of  battle, 
in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  extend- 
ing along  the  ridge  in  rear  of  the 
Old  Stone  House  ;  but  his  men 
could  not  be  brought  again  to  the 
work. 

Early  assailed  their  right  ;  the 
1,700  men  of  that  good  soldier,  Kir- 
by  Smith,  fell  on  their  flank  ;  then 
the  struggle  was  over. 

The  Federal  army,  which  had  ad- 
vanced that  morning  in  all  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war,  was  no  longer  anything  but  a 
mass  of  fugitives ;  and,  setting  his 
horse  upon  the  battle-field,  General 
Stonewall  Jackson  said: 

"  Give  me  ten  thousand  men,  and 
I  will  be  in  Washington  to-night !" 

Such  was  Manassas — the  first 
great  fight  of  the  terrible  American 
civil  war.  I  have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe the  mortal  struggle  with  the 
fairness  of  truth  itself,  not  with  ran- 
cour or  bitterness.  Alas !  grief  sup- 
plants hatred  when  I  think  of  that 
battle  ;  for  the  night  of  the  action 
fell  dark  as  a  funeral  pall  upon  the 
corpses  of  more  than  one  friend 
whom  I  dearly  loved,  and  still 
mourn. 

I  have  described  the  battle.  I 
would  not  like  to  undertake  a  de- 
scription of  the  retreat — of  that 
tragic  spectacle  of  human  beings 
mastered  by  a  frightful  panic — of 
masses  torn  by  shot  and  bursting 
shell — of  men  rolling,  crushed  be- 


neath the  wheels  of  their  own  artil- 
lery— of  others  throwing  away  guns, 
knapsacks,  oilcloths,  swords,  hats, 
coats,  every  object  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  impede  their  flight  to  the 
sheltering  ramparts  of  Washington. 

Let  others  elaborate  that  sombre 
and  terrible  picture  ;  and  Russell 
has  elaborated  it,  painting  it  in  lu- 
gubrious colors. 

It  is  enough  to  say  here  that,  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st  of  July, 
1861,  the  "Grand  Army"  of  the 
United  States  which  had  been  per- 
suaded by  its  friends,  an  d  honestly 
believed,  that  it  would  march  with- 
out difficulty  through  Virginia  to 
Richmond — it  is  enough  to  say  that 
this  splendid  army  was  in  hopeless 
rout.  Its  pride  was  all  broken  ;  its 
flowers  had  disappeared  before  the 
scythe  of  death  ;  it  was  as  the  un- 
ripe fruit  which  fades  before  the 
summer. 

We  shall  meet  hereafter  with  bat- 
tles as  desperate,  and  more  bloody, 
but  with  none  which  possess  the 
tragic  interest  of  this  one. 

It  was  the  death-wrestle  of  two 
great  races,  and  one  fell,  it  seemed, 
never  to  rise  again.  But  that  hope 
was  vain.  The  fallen  grew  stronger 
— the  conqueror  weaker. 

At  Getty sburg,  in  July,  18G3,  the 
mighty  gladiators  seemed  of  nearly 
equal  strength. 

At  Petersburg,  in  April,  1865,  the 
world  saw  that  the  victor  at  Ma- 
nassas, Fredericksburg,  Cold  Har- 
bor, Chancellorsville,  was  tottering, 
feeble,  faint. 

It  was  not  until  the  9th  of  April, 
at  Appomattox  Court  House,  that 
the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
was  given. 

The  southern  army  was  not  con- 
quered ;  it  was  starving  to  death. 
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"When  the  great  Athenian  orator 
was  asked  what  was  the  first  quali- 
fication of  an  actor,  he  replied,  "  ac- 
tion." When  asked  the  second  qua- 
lification, he  answered,  "  action  ;" 
and  when  asked  the  third,  he  still 
replied  "  action."  So,  if  we  were 
asked  what  are  the  first,  second  and 
third  qualifications  of  a  great  politi- 
cal leader,  we  should  answer  every 
time,  action ;  using  the  word  not 
exactly  in  the  sense  of  the  old  Athe- 
nian, but  as  embracing  firmness,  de- 
termination, resolution,  positive- 
ness,  decision  and  courage.  To 
sum  up  all  in  a  phrase,  we  would 
say  that  the  highest  qualification  of 
a  great  political  leader  is  mental  and 
physical  momentum.  Few  peoples 
have  ever  lost  their  liberty  in  con- 
sequence of  the  supineness  or  cow- 
ardice of  the  ^masses,  but  it  has  gen- 
erally slipped  from  them  by  the  in- 
decision and  inaction  of  those  whom 
they  were  accustomed  to  look  upon 
as  their  leaders.  Let  us  have  an 
illustration  that  is  not  yet  histori- 
cally old.  About  eighteen  years 
ago,  the  nations  of  the  civilized 
world  awoke  one  morning  to  learn 
that  the  Republic  of  France  had 
fallen  in  a  single  night,  and  that  a 
throne  was  already  erected  over  its 
ruins.  The  nations  gaped  and  won- 
dered, and  went  to  sleep  the  next 
night  still  puzzled  and  incredulous 
about  the  whole  affair.  How  was  it 
all  done  ?  How  was  it  possible  that 
a  republic,  embracing  so  many  great 
scholars    and    intellectual    leaders, 


could  have  gone  out,  like  a  snuffed 
candle,  in  a  single  night  ?  But  here 
was  precisely  the  difficulty — the  Re- 
public of  France  had  not  in  its  be- 
half a  single  great  leader.  It  had 
plenty  of  scholars,  orators,  poets, 
philosophers,  and  dreamers  and  re- 
formers without  number,  but  it  had 
no  great  leader.  It  had  a  host  of 
such  famous  men  as  Lamartine  and 
Victor  Considerant.  But  Lamar- 
tine was  a  poet,  and  Victor  Con- 
siderant was  a  dreamer;  both  prand 
in  ideas,  but  excessively  small  in  ac- 
tion. Giants  in  thought,  but  pigmies 
in  political-physical  momentum.  But 
this  physical  momentum  is  precisely 
the  only  thing  that  tells  at  all  in  the 
hour  of  revolution.  These  repub- 
lican poets  and  dreamers  thought  to 
save  their  republic  by  protests, 
songs,  and  pacific  marchings  up  and 
down  the  street.  It  was  a  sight  to 
make  the  infernal  deities  laugh  to 
see  even  the  soldiers  of  the  republic 
promenading  the  streets  unarmed 
that  night,  in  order  to  show  how 
pacifique  the  spirit  of  the  republic 
was  even  at  the  moment  when  the 
tramp  of  the  little  army  of  the  coup 
cV  etat  was  beginning  to  reverberate 
through  the  streets  of  Paris.  From 
the  vicinity  of  the  Palais  National 
the  people  came  forth  crying  out 
that  unarmed  citizens  had  been  shot 
down  on  the  Boulevards.  But  the 
poets  and  dreamers — that  is,  the 
political  leaders  of  the  republic  side — 
still  counseled  the  pacific  marchings 
and  the  eloquent  protest  ;  and  they 
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sent  forth  the  poor  people  unarmed 
to  meet  bayonets,  with  no  defense 
but  the  million -voiced  cry,  Vive  la 
Constitution  !  Vive  la  Republic  !  In 
Victor  Considerant's  own  account  of 
thousands  surrendering  to  hundreds, 
he  says  : 

"  For  myself,  I  was  consulted  by  a 
note  whether  it  was  best  to  appear 
with  arms.    I  replied,  '  no  arms !  for 
God's  sake  and  the  Constitution,  no 
arms.     We  want  a  manifestation,  im- 
posing and  peaceful.   We  must  avoid 
all  appeal   to   arms,   place  ourselves 
at  the  head  of  the  manifestation,  and 
there  receive,  if  there  were  a  rencon- 
tre, the  points   of  the   bayonets  on 
our  breasts."     And  thus  the  repub- 
lic and  the  constitution  went  down  in 
less  than  an  hour,  amid  the  most  un- 
earthly noise  of  yelling  and  scream- 
ing, Vive  la  Republique  !  Vive  la  Con- 
stitution!    Had   every   voice   which 
screamed   Vive  la  Republique !  been 
supported  by  a  carbine,  or  even  a 
brick-bat,  the  Republique  would  prob- 
ably be  standing  to-day.     The  popu- 
lace  shouted   "  to   arms  !"  "  give  us 
cartridges !"    "  let    us    erect    barri- 
cades !"     But  the  leaders  said,  "  No, 
our  true  weapons  are  the  thunder- 
ous words,  "  Vive  la  Republique  !  Vive 
la  Constitution  V   It  is  true  that  there 
were  more  thousands  of  men  shout- 
ing Vive  Republique  than  there  were 
hundreds   of    the   bayonets   of   the 
usurper  ;  but  the  difficulty  was,  that 
one  bayonet  can  silence,  in  a  short 
time,  we  know  not  how  many  of  these 
stentor  voices  of  "  Vive  la  Republique  !" 
What  a  terrible  lesson  of  incom- 
petent leadership  is  written  here  in 
this  sudden,  this  needless  collapse  of 
a  republic !     The    "  Democratic   Pa- 
cific" as   it  was  called,  were  better 
named  Sot  Pacifique ;    for  it  was  a 
pacific  fool.    The  short  verdict  of  an 


intelligent  inquest  on  the  French  Re- 
public would  be,  "  died  of  incompe- 
tent leadership." 

But  lack   of   determination,    and 
physical  momentum,  were  not  the  only 
defects  in  the  leadership  of  the  re- 
public.    There  was  also  a  reckless 
disregard   of  political  fitness  in  the 
candidates  for  high   official   trusts. 
Men  were  put  forward  and  elevated 
to  office  who  were  known  enemies 
of  the   new   constitution.     For   in- 
stance, M.  Thiers,  who  was  at  one 
time  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, was,  of  all  men  in  France, 
the  man  who  should  never  have  been 
elected   to    such    a   post.     He  had 
treated   the    constitution   with    the 
greatest  contempt,  calling  it  "  a  vile 
bit  of  paper  ;"  and  his  appointment 
to  administer  its  provisions  was  an 
act  of  folly   transcending  all  others 
recorded  in  the  history  of  nations, 
unless,  indeed,  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try some  examples  to  match  it  in  the 
last   four   years.     All  the    so-called 
moderate  journals  of  France  were  also 
full  of  frequent  sneers  at  the  consti- 
tution.    It   is  of  little   use   for  the 
populace  to  split  their  throats  cry- 
ing "  Vive  la  Constitution,"  while  they 
elect  its  enemies  to  high  official  posts. 
The  condition  of  our  country  at  the 
present  time  is  a  painful  instance  of 
the  same  national  folly  and  crime. 
All  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  par- 
ty in  the  northern  States  are  not 
only  reckless  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Constitution,  but  they  are  open  and 
avowed  enemies  of  its  fundamental 
principles.     Among    them    all    the 
phrase  "  rule  of  the  majority"  is  now 
substituted    for   government    of   the 
Constitution.    Instead  of  asking,  shall 
not   the  Constitution  rule  ?    the   mis- 
chievous, the  deluding  question  now 
is,  shall  not  the  majority  ride  f    But 
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the  true  question  is,  "  shall  not  the 
Constitution  rule  V"  The  Consti- 
tution is  the  fundamental  compact, 
the  arch  of  principles,  the  inviolable 
guarantee  of  minorities,  of  the  rights 
of  all.  The  Constitution,  in  its  spi- 
rit and  principles,  is  the  key-stone 
of  the  arch,  and  the  only  condition 
on  which  minorities  accept  the  gov- 
ernment of  majorities.  If  the  Con- 
stitution is  violated  by  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  its  administration, 
there  is  no  longer  any  legal  govern- 
ment. If  majorities,  in  trampling 
it  under  foot,  trample  under  foot  the 
guarantees  of  minorities,  their  legal 
rule  is  at  once  at  an  end.  They 
themselves  break  in  pieces,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  all  judicial  obli- 
gations. The  people,  every  fraction 
of  the  people,  every  individual,  falls 
back  on  his  original  liberty,  on  his 
original  rights.  The  conscience  of 
each  becomes  the  sole  rule  of  his  du- 
ty. That  is  where  these  violators  of 
the  Constitution  land  the  duty  of 
all,  with  respect  to  themselves.  They 
who  deny  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution  to  others,  have  no  right 
to  claim  it  for  themselves. 

The  position  of  the  Negro-Repub- 
lican  party,  on  this  subject,  is  cor- 
rectly stated  by  Mr.  Raymond,  in 
the  Times,  in  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"The  President  has  done  all  that  was 
possible  to  carry  out  his  own  policy.  He 
has  labored  with  Congress,  and  has  taken 
his  last  appeal— the  last  appeal  he  can  take 
—to  the  people.  The  decision  has  upon  all 
hands  been  adverse  tlo  him.  The  people 
have  given  their  support  to  Congress  and 
its  policy  as  against  the  President  and  his 
policy." 

Mr.  Raymond,  like  all  the  other 
Radicals,  seems  to  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  President's  obligation  to 
respect  his  oath  to  support  the  Con- 


stitution. The  President  is  under 
no  oath  to  follow  the  caprice  of  ma- 
jorities, however  great  they  may  be- 
The  President  has  taken  the  high 
and  unassailable  position  that  Con- 
gress is  acting  in  opposition  to  the 
Constitution,  which  he  has  sworn  to 
protect.  It  is  no  doubt  agreeable  to 
the  political  morality  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond and  his  fellow-conspirators,  in 
the  Negro-Republican  party,  that 
Mr.  Johnson  should  violate  his  oath, 
for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
the  demands  of  .a  party.  What  they 
are  making  such  a  savage  hue-and- 
cry  about  is,  for  a  government  of  a 
party,  in  opposition  to  a  government 
of  the  Constitution.  What  these  mad 
destructives  call  a  government  of 
majorities,  is,  under  our  system,  of 
no  higher  political  status  than  the 
rule  of  a  mob.  It  is  exactly  the 
same.  But  suppose  the  real  major- 
ities of  the  citizens  of  all  the  States 
should  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  rights,  what  would  take 
place  then  ?  Why  then  the  Negro- 
Republican  party  would  be  in  a  mi- 
nority of  not  less  than  a  million  !  Then 
what  would  its  secretly  organized 
band  of  swindlers,  thieves,  impos- 
tors and  oppressors,  say  about  ma- 
jorities? Ben.  Butler  received  a  les- 
son of  the  government  of  majorities 
in  New  York  city,  where  the  crowd 
refused  to  let  him  speak.  From  the 
windows  of  the  office  of  The  Old 
Guard  we  looked  out  upon  that 
horribly  noisy,  but  very  perfect  il- 
lustration of  this  darling  Negro-Re- 
publican idea  of  the  ride  of  majori- 
ties !  Behold  here  your  faces  as  in 
a  glass,  oh,  ye  dolts!  See  what 
chastisements  the  future  may  reserve 
for  you,  should  you  succeed  in  over- 
throwing the  government  of  Consti- 
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tution  and  laws  !  But  how  have  a 
naturally  despised  cabal  of  fanatics 
and  impostors  succeeded  in  so  near- 
ly completing  the  destruction  of  the 
Constitution?  How  is  it  that  the 
government  of  the  country  has  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  such  men  as 
Ben.  Butler,  Charles  Sumner,  For- 
ney, Wendell  Phillips,  Ben.  Wade, 
and  Thad.  Stevens  ? 

It  is  not  because  one-tenth  of  the 
people  ever  believed  as  they  do.  It 
is  not  because  these  men  are  not 
still  despised  by  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  ;  but  it  is  because  they 
have  been  intensely  in  earnest,  de- 
termined, and  pushing  in  their  ac- 
tion ;  while  their  opponents  have 
been  irresolute,  infirm,  vacillating 
between  policy  and  principle,  and 
thus  all  the  time  giving  up  full  half 
the  ground  to  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  These  revolutionists  have 
all  the  time  adhered  tenaciously  to 
a  fixed  principle,  though  a  wicked 
one,  and  they  have  known  no  such 
thing  as  a  policy  that  did  not  push 
squarely  into  view  that  principle. 
No  man  was  nominated  for  office 
who  did  not  sharply  represent  this 
principle.  No  man  was  employed 
to  go  forth  as  an  advocate  before 
the  public  who  did  not  on  all  occa- 
sions exhibit  and  defend  the  princi- 
ple, and  assail  with  determined  bit- 
terness all  who  opposed.  Thus  the 
party,  though  no  more  than  a  hated 
cabal,  embracing  only  an  abominat- 
ed fraction  of  the  people,  moved  for- 
ward with  a  degree  of  momentum 
that  finally  everywhere  threw  their 
opponents  upon  the  defensive.  The 
whole  management  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  ever  since  the  end  of 
Jackson's  administration,  has  been 
precisely  adapted  to  the  final  tri- 
umph of  its  enemies.  Instead  of  put- 


ting forward  men  for  office  who  fair- 
ly and  boldly  represented  the  grand 
principles  of  the  party,  they  sought 
out  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
less  positive  in  their  adherence  to 
any  determined  principle.  In  that 
way  the  principles  of  the  party  be- 
came complex  and  demoralized. 
Cunning  and  not  principles  became 
the  basis  of  organized  action.  This 
shallow  and  ruinous  policy  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  party  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Van  Bur  en. 
All  the  boldness  and  stern  reliance 
upon  principles  that  so  honorably 
distinguished  the  administration  of 
Jackson  fell  entirely  out  of  sight  in 
that  of  his  successor.  Jackson  was 
bold  and  sagacious.  Yan  Buren  was 
timid  and  cunning.  The  qualities  of 
*T_^kson  were  those  of  a  great  poli- 
tical leader.  Those  of  Van  Buren 
were  the  reverse.  The  two  men  re- 
flected the  different  political  quali- 
ties of  Cardinals  Kichelieu  and  Ma- 
zarin.  Kichelieu  was  never  liberal 
in  his  promises,  but  he  always  per- 
formed all  and  more  than  he  pro- 
mised. Cardinal  Mazarin  denied 
nothing,  and  performed  nothing. 
Kichelieu  was  bold,  determined,  and 
confident.  Mazarin  was  truckling, 
hesitating  and  fearful.  It  was  said 
that  he  never  carried  power  to  such 
a  pitch  as  his  predecessor,  nor  ex- 
erted it  so  terribly;  but  he  was  with- 
out faith  in  man,  and  without  honor. 
Though  less  arbitrary  and  less  se- 
vere than  Bichelieu,  and,  perhaps, 
less  vindictive,  he  was  addicted  to 
low  cunning  and  lies,  and  was, 
therefore,  a  failure  in  the  place 
where  Bichelieu  had  proved  himself 
a  great  and  powerful  Minister. 
Jackson  had  many  of  the  great 
qualities  of  Kichelieu.  He  was  bold, 
determined,   self-reliant,    and,  per- 
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haps,  despotic  and  vindictive ;  but 
he  was  honest,  straightforward,  and 
faithful  to  his  principles  and  his 
friends.  Van  Buren  was  crafty, 
treacherous,  timid,  and  false  alike  to 
principles  and  friends.  He  was  the 
Cardinal  Mazarin  of  America.  And 
it  has  been  a  great  misfortune  to 
our  country  that  the  politics  of  the 
State  of  New  York  have  occupied 
so  controlling  a  part  in  the  political 
destiny  of  the  nation,  because  the 
leaders  of  the  Democracy  of  that 
State  have  quite  generally,  since  Van 
Buren's  time,  based  their  party  man- 
agement upon  his  example  of  crafti- 
ness and  policy,  in  opposition  to  the 
more  honest  and  sagacious  rule  of 
fidelity  to  principle  and  faith  in  the 
public  virtue  and  intelligence.  The 
general  policy  has  been  for  years  to 
make  j)°litical  truth,  at  all  times, 
subordinate  to  temporary  success. 
The  party  counsels  have  been  ruled 
by  craft  and  cunning,  rather  than 
by  sagacity  and  truth.  Cunning  is 
always  timid.  And  timidity  is 
one  of  the  greatest  disqualifications 
of  a  political  leader.  Cowardice 
never  succeeds  in  anything.  In  poli- 
tics it  is  the  sure  companion  of  de- 
feat. No  great  leader  was  ever 
timid  either  in  his  words  or  deeds. 
Pitt  was  one  of  the  greatest  politi- 
cal leaders  with  which  English  his- 
tory has  acquainted  us,  and  no  man 
was  ever  less  cautious  or  politic 
than  he  where  a  great  principle  was 
to  be  defended.  Hear  how  he  dar- 
ed talk  to  his  government  and  the 
mad  majority  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land when  they  were  going  into  an 
unjust  war  against  the  American  col- 
onies : 

"The  gentlemen  tell  us  America  is  ob- 
stinate. America  is  almost  in  open  rebel- 
lion.    I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted. 


Three  millions  of  people,  so  dead  to  all 
feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit 
to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instru- 
ments to  make  slaves  of  the  rest." 

Another  time  he  declared  that  : 

' '  Were  I  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Eng- 
lishman, I  would  never  lay  down  my  arms 
while  a  hostile  foot  trod  the  shores  of  my 
country.     Never !  never  !  never  !" 

And  still  on  another  occasion  he 
said  : 

"The  Constitution  has  been  greatly  vio- 
lated—the Constitution  at  this  moment 
stands  violated.  Until  that  wound  be 
healed,  until  the  grievance  be  redressed,  it 
is  in  vain  to  recommend  union  to  Parlia- 
ment. On  that  foundation  I  would  take 
the  lead  in  recommending  peace  and  har- 
mony to  the  people  ;  on  any  other  I  would 
never  wish  to  see  them  united  again.  If 
the  breach  in  the  Constitution  be  effectu- 
ally repaired,  the  people  will  of  themselves 
return  to  a  state  of  tranquility  ;  if  not,  may 
discord  reign  forever. " 

Such  was  the  language  a  brave 
man  and  a  great  leader  dared  to 
utter  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Sup- 
pose we  had  now  any  man  great 
enough  and  brave  enough  to  utter 
similar  language  in  the  American 
Congress  at  the  present  time,  what 
an  intolerable  jargon  would  arise 
from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  con- 
spirators, scattered,  like  vermin 
over  this  land!  What  a  terrible 
bellowing  about  "  treason"  and  "re- 
bellion !"  But  we  have  no  such 
great  man— no  such  brave  man  in 
Congress.  We  have  no  one  that 
dare  tell  the  whole  truth  in  that 
body  of  usurpers  and  tyrants.  We 
have  no  man  in  Congress.  The 
bravest  of  the  cowed  and  cringing 
minority,  if  he  attempts  to  make  a 
speech,  instead  of  thundering  into 
the  ears  of  the  brutal  majority  the 
truth  that  they  are  the  rebels  and 
traitors,  begins  with   an  apologetic 
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tone  to  prove  that  lie  is  not  himself 
a  traitor.  The  misfortune  of  our 
unhappy  country  is  that  the  minori- 
ty in  Congress  and  in  the  country 
is  without  competent  leadership. 
This  accursed  war  has  filled  the 
land  full  of  cowards  and  knaves. 
There  is  no  longer  left  any  sap  in 
the  tree  of  liberty.  "We  are  in  a 
condition  like  Borne,  as  described  by 
Tacitus,  after  its  fall  :  "  The  frame 
and  economy  of  Home  being  thus 
totally  overturned,  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans were  no  longer  found  any 
traces  of  their  primitive  spirit  or  at- 
tachment to  the  virtuous  institutions 
of  antiquity."  But  with  us  this 
wretched  death  of  manhood  and 
liberty  is  as  yet  only  apparent.  The 
Constitution  still  lives  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  if  we  could  only 
get  a  style  of  leadership  to  call  it 
out.  The  old  Democratic  masses 
have  nowhere  yet  been  kindled  and 
filled  with  fire  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Negro-Bepublican  war.  When 
those  whom  they  were  accustomed 
to  regard  as  leaders  were  frighten- 
ed or  hired  into  the  service  of  the 
Abolitionists,  they  were  paralyzed 
with  amazement  and  disgust  ;  and 
to  this  day  they  have  not  recovered 
confidence  in,  nor  respect  for,  any 
leadership  which  has  claimed  their 
support.  They  have  often  voted, 
with  burning  mental  protests, 
against  the  principles  of  the  candi- 
dates offered  for  their  suffrage. 
But  they  have  never  been  fully 
quickened  with  the  grand  enthu- 
siasm of  old  days,  because  they  have 
not  had  the  grand  principles  of  th« 
olden  time  in  the  canvass.  The  De- 
mocracy of  this  day  looks  so  much 
like  a  twin  brother  of  Negro-Bepub- 
licanism  that  the  man  of  sense  has 
to  look  twice  to  see  the  platform  he 


is  on.  Both  parties  kere  in  this 
crazy  North  call  themselves  "loyal." 
But  the  man  of  sense  knows  that 
loyalty  is  a  negro,  and  not  a  white 
man.  He  knows  that  loyalty  is  a 
traitor  to  the  grand  old  Democratic 
idea  of  self-government  and  true 
liberty.  As  long  as  the  leaders  of 
the  party  pursue  this  course  of  run- 
ning the  campaigns  round  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  negro-loyal  plat- 
form, they  will  be  pushed  off  and 
defeated.  O  !  it  is  all  from  the  in- 
competency of  leadership !  They 
are  without  the  two  essentials — sa- 
gacity and  pluck.  Their  brains  seem 
to  have  descended  from  their  head 
to  their  heels,  and  hence,  instead  of 
defending  the  truth,  they  dodge 
and  run  away  from  it.  Instead  of 
telling  the  truth,  as  a  great  man 
would,  in  words  as  forcible  and 
hard  as  cannon  balls,  they  utter  it 
in  whispers.  Instead  of  boldly  and 
defiantly  assailing  the  radicals  of 
Congress  for  the  traitors  they  are, 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  occu- 
pied in  parrying  the  blows  aimed  at 
their  own  heads.  "Wise  leadership 
always  contrives  to  give  more  blows 
than  it  takes.  Nor  does  it  mince 
the  matter  with  such  mendicant  p)a~ 
triots  as  those  of  the  Democratic 
party,  who  have  sold  themselves  to 
the  Abolition  traitors.  They  first 
sold  themselves,  and  next  sold  their 
country  to  get  payment  of  the  debt. 
O  !  for  one  man — even  one  man  in 
Congress — who  would  deal  with  all 
the  guilty  conspirators  with  such 
style  and  force  of  language  as  Grat- 
tan  once  used  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Flood  in  the  House  of  Parliament, 
when  he  said  : 

"Sir,  your  talents  are  not  so  great  as 
your  life  is  infamous.  You  were  silent  for 
years,    and    you    were  silent  for  money. 
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When  affairs  of  consequence  to  the  nation 
were  debating,  you  might  be  seen  passing 
these  doors,  like  a  guilty  spirit,  just  wait- 
ing for  the  moment  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion that  you  might  drop  in  and  give  your 
venal  vote.  Or,  you  might  be  seen  hover- 
ing over  the  dome,  like  an  ill-omened  bird 
of  night,  with  sepulchral  notes,  a  cadave- 
rous aspect,  and  a  broken  beak,  ready  to 
stoop  and  pounce  upon  your  prey.  You 
can  be  trusted  by  no  man.  The  people 
cannot  trust  you  ;  the  ministers  cannot 
trust  you.  You  deal  out  the  most  impar- 
tial treachery  to  both.  You  tell  the  nation 
it  is  ruined  by  other  men,  while  it  is  sold 
by  you.  I,  therefore,  tell  you,  in  tine  face 
of  your  country,  before  all  the  world,  and 
to  your  beard,  you  are  not  an  honest 
man." 

Now,  contrast  this  language  of 
one  of  the  most  cultivated  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Parliament,  of 
his  time,  with  the  tame  and  insipid 
verbiage  which  is  used  against  the 
abandoned  traitors  of  Congress! 
The  truth,  is  that  these  conspirators 
and  traitors  have  shown  themselves 
much  the  best  leaders.  They  have 
the  adroitness  to  utter  lies  as  though 
they  were  truths,  while  their  oppo- 
nents have  the  folly  to  utter  truths 
as  though  they  were  lies.  Instead 
of  thundering  out  into  the  very 
teeth  and  beard  of  these  men  the 
epithets  of  trails  and  conspirator's, 
which  alone  can  impress  upon  the 
people  the  real  enormity  of  their 
crimes,  they  are  treated  with  a 
timid,  hesitating  and  dubitant  kind 
of  opposition.  Bold,  defiant,  reso- 
lute and  unyielding  characters  are 
met  by  a  class  of  men  who  seem  not 
more  than  half  in  earnest,  and  who 
appear  to  apologise  for  even 
the  weak  and  foolish  amount  of 
opposition   they  venture   to   make. 

Under  such  leadership,  no  politi- 
cal party  ever  yet  achieved  or  re- 
tained power,  in  the  face  of  any- 
thing like  a  vigorous   and   efficient 


opposition.     The  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess accomplished  by  the  naturally 
unpopular  Negro-Republican  party 
is  comprehended  by  the  single  word 
momentum — impetus,  or  force  ;  while 
that  of  their  opposers  is  all  embraced 
in  the  word  inertia,  inactivity,  or  rest. 
At  the  late  election  in  the  State  of  New 
York  there  were,  we  suppose,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  thirty  thousand  De- 
mocratic votes  which  were  not  polled. 
Out  of  the  city  of  New  York  there 
was  nothing  deserving  the  name  of 
a  vigorous  canvass  ;  and  what  there 
was  of   campaigning  was   rather  a 
damage  than  a  benefit  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.     The  weak  and  ridicu- 
lous political  dilution  concocted  at 
the  so-called  Conservative  Conven- 
tion   at   Philadelphia,  was  adminis- 
tered like  small  doses  of  pap  to  the 
Democratic  masses.     The  letters  re- 
ceived at  the  office  of  The  Old  Guard, 
from  sterling  Democrats  from  every 
section  of  the  country,  are  proofs  of 
the  mortification  and  disgust  which 
preyed  upon  the  minds  of  the  real 
friends  of  Democracy.     Thousands 
did  not  go  to  the  polls  at  all,  and 
other    thousands     went     reluctant, 
scourged  and  smarting  with  a  sense 
of  the   weakness   and   folly   of  the 
whole  style  of  the  campaign.     The 
speakers,   for   the  most  part,  were 
men  of   second,   if  not  third    class 
intelligence,  who  treated  the  people 
to  nothing  but  the  political  pap  of 
the  Philadelphia  Convention.     The 
documents   used   in  the  canvass  of 
New  York  had  not  the  name  of  "  De- 
mocrat" upon  the  title  pages.     They 
were    entitled    "  Campaign     Docu- 
ments of  the  National  Union  Party." 
No.  "2"  of  these  Documents  was  com- 
posed of  extracts  from  some  of  H. 
J.  Raymond's  editorials  in  the  Times, 
and  of  Beecher's  and  Tyng's  letters. 
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No.  "  3"  was  made  up  of  Seward's 
late  speeches.  No.  "  4"  consisted  of 
some  extracts  from  the  Times.  Did 
the  managers  of  that  campaign  need 
to  be  told  that  all  these  names  are 
intolerably  offensive  to  every  true 
Democrat  and  honest  man?  The 
truth  is,  that  the  whole  campaign 
was  based,  upon  the  idea,  not  of 
arousing  the  old  Democratic  masses, 
but  of  dividing  and  converting  Ne- 
gro-Republicans. The  amount  of 
sagacity  shown  by  the  leaders  of 
such  a  campaign  is  disclosed  in  the 
results  of  the  election.  The  idea  of 
converting  a  class  of  men  who  are 
governed  solely  by  their  passions 
and  their  habits,  it  would  seem  ought 
not  to  have  entered  into  the  imagin- 
ation of  any  gentleman  of  ordinary 
intelligence.  Such  men  never  are 
converted.  Passion  and  hatred  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  reason. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  confess,  that 
we  were  greatly  mortified  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Demorcratic  press  was 
quite  generally  rejoicing  at  the  idea 
of  the  conversion  of  H.  J.  Raymond 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  ;  but  that 
delusion  is  already  effectually  broken, 
and  the  capital  attempted  to  be  made 
out  of  them  has  been  powerfully 
turned  against  us.  Behold,  even  af- 
ter they  had  returned,  like  dogs  to 
their  vomit,  their  sayings  constituted 
the  chief  matter  of  the  Democratic 
campaign  in  the  great  State  of  New 
York  !  Such  leadership  !  More  de- 
feats— nothing  but  defeats  !  And 
yet  these  very  leaders  mourn  pite- 
ously  over  the  ruin  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Well,  gentlemen,  who 
has  ruined  it  but  yourselves  ?  But 
Democracy  is  neither  ruined  nor  de- 
feated. Neither  ;  because  it  has  not 
been  now,  for  a  long  time,  in  any 
canvass.      The    weak     and    watery 


thing  which  was  everywhere  ruined 
and  defeated  last  fall  was  not  De- 
mocracy, nor  anything  that  bore  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  it  than  a  mu- 
latto does  to  a  genuine  white  man. 
Democracy  is  purely  white,  But 
there  was  more  or  less  negro  blood 
in  all  these  bastardly  campaigns  that 
figured  in  the  prostituted  name  of 
Democracy  last  fall.  For  one,  we 
do  not  accept  these  results  as  the 
defeat  of  Democracy,  nor  as  any  ver- 
dict whatever  from  the  people  on  the 
subject  of  Democracy.  Let  us  first 
have,  at  least,  one  old-fashioned  De- 
mocratic campaign  on  the  time-hon- 
ored platform  of  Democratic  princi- 
ples, before  we  really  give  up  that 
the  grand  ideas  of  white  supremacy 
and  self-government  are  repudiated 
by  the  people  of  America.  The  first 
thing  to  get  repudiated  is  incompe- 
tent leadership — the  Negro-Repub- 
lican leadership  of  the  Democratic 
party !  This  bastard  Democracy, 
which  was  born  of  the  war,  must  be 
repudiated  before  genuine  Demo- 
cracy can  even  tiy  its  strength  in 
any  campaign.  We  do  not  fear  the 
results  of  a  sharp  and  determined 
campaign  over  the  whole  country,  of 
true  Jeffersonian  Democracy.  All 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
counted,  the  Democrats  are  to-day 
in  a  majority  of  nearly  a  million. 
But  it  will  be  said  that  the  people  of 
the  southern  States  are  not  to  be 
counted.  Why  are  they  not  ?  Are 
they  imaginary  beings  ?  Have  they 
not  solid  fibre,  muscle  and  will  ?  Are 
they  not  a  part  of  the  physical 
strength  of  the  whole  land  ?  Every 
man  standing  in  his  bones  and  fibres 
in  South  Carolina,  is  as  veritably  a 
part  of  the  country  as  the  man  of 
Massachusetts.  Now,  counting  all 
the   citizens   of    the   northern   and 
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southern   States,  we   say   that  they 
who  are  opposed  to  the  Negro-Re- 
publican party  are  in  a  majority  of 
almost  a  million.     Who  talks  of  the 
hopelessness  of  saving  our  country  ? 
If  we  are  without  hope,  it  is  because 
the   minority   of  the  whole   people 
have  pluck  and  leadership,  and  the 
majority  have  neither.     On  no  other 
supposition  can  this  weak  and  cow- 
ardly cry  of  hopelessness  have  a  sha- 
dow of  justification.     Oh,  it  is  the 
feeble  voice  of  a  sick  man  which  says 
all  is  lost.     We  know  that  for  every 
man  in  the  whole  country  who  be- 
lieves as  Wendell   Phillips   teaches, 
there  are  two  who  believe  as  we  teach. 
Then  shall  we,  and  this  other  man, 
give  up  to  the  treason  of  Phillips  ? 
Not  while   the   Almighty  lends   113 
breath  do  we  propose  to  do  so.    We 
propose  to  double  our  diligence  in 
writing,  speaking,  and  in  circulating 
The  Old  Guard,  as  long  as  the  con- 
flict remains  one  of  mind  and  opin- 
ion ;    and  then,  whenever  the  con- 
spirators force  it  into  the  region  of 
bone  and  sinew,  we  propose  to  con- 
tinue our  fight   on   that  plain,  until 
it  shall  be  fairly  tested  whether  the 
majority  of  all  the  people  of  all  the 
States  are  to  allow  the  minority  to 
overthrow  the  white  man's  govern- 
ment, established  by  our  fathers,  and 
fasten  that  of  a  mongrelized  despot- 
ism upon  ourselves  and  our  childrens' 
necks  forever!      The   only    answer 
which  can  be  made  to  this  proposi- 
tion is,  that  in  the  northern  States 
the  people  who  believe  as  we  do  are 
not  prepared  to  act.     Then  prepare 
them.     If   the  powerful  old  Demo- 
cratic masses  are  not  ready  to  take 
any  step  which  shall  bo  necessary  to 
preserve    the   white    man's   govern- 
ment established  by  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  it  cannot  bo  because  they 


are  wanting  in  natural  pluck,  but 
because  they  are  falsely  taught  and 
weakly  led  ;  because  they  are  coun- 
seled by  shallow  and  venal  politi- 
cians, instead  of  sagacious  states- 
men and  patriots.  O,  it  is  all  b.3- 
cause  we  do  not  stand  by  our  own 
principles,  nor  by  the  braver  men 
who  dare  to  proclaim  them.  We 
are  taught  that  it  is  policy  to  hide 
at  least  half  the  truth  ;  and  our 
shallow  politicians  do  not  perceive 
that  such  a  policy  abandons  just  half 
of  all  the  ground  to  the  enemy  at 
the  start.  No  people  who  are  wrong- 
ly taught  can  be  generally  right  in 
action.  If,  then,  the  people  are  not 
prepared  to  stand  by  their  own  lib- 
erty, or  by  that  grand  system  of 
statesmanship  and  self-government 
which  alone  guarantees  that  liberty, 
the  fault  must  be  in  the  public  press, 
and  in  those  who  claim  the  popular 
leadership.  During  all  the  bloody 
and  criminal  years  of  the  war,  the 
Democratic  masses  were,  by  every 
dictate  of  their  judgment,  and 
instinct  of  their  soul,  opposed  to 
it.  They  both  felt  and  knew  it  to 
be  a  crime,  and  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  Democratic  victory  on  the  ba- 
sis of  that  war  will  fail.  In  the  first 
place,  no  southern  State  can  honest- 
ly support  any  party  on  such  a  basis ; 
nor  can  a  majority  of  the  masses  of 
northern  Democrats  ever  do  so.  The 
very  principle  of  the  war  overthrows 
the  Democratic  idea  of  consent  in 
government.  The  war  was  as  much 
in  opposition  to  the  Democratic  prin- 
ciple of  government  as  against  the 
Democratic  States.  The  only  possi- 
ble way  open  for  the  Democratic 
party  to  power,  is  through  a  perfect 
union  of  all  tho  people,  North  and 
South,  who  believe  in  a  Democratic 
whito  man's  government,  on   a  coin- 
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mon  platform  of  political  ideas.  And 
that  platform  can  be  no  other  than 
the  basis  of  the  original  union  be- 
tween the  States.  Every  humiliat- 
ing concession  wrung  from  the  south- 
ern people,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
northern  Democracy,  is  simply  ano- 
ther fatal  blow  aimed  at  the  bands 
of  amity  which  alone  can  unite  the 
North  and  South.  An  effort  is  made 
to  completely  destroy  the  old  Con- 
stitution under  the  plea  of  amending 
it.  If  the  shades  of  our  fathers 
were  to  return  to  the  earth,  they 
would  hardly  be  able  to  recognize 
the  work  of  their  hands.  And  still 
the  conspirators  are  marching  on, 
because  little  intelligent  or  compe- 
tent opposition  is  urged  against 
them.  They  ride  upon  whirlwinds, 
while  those  who  oppose  them  ride 
upon  straws.  Their  party  capital 
is  in  loyalty,  and  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents is  a  watery  dilution  of  the 
same  thing.  What  we  want  is  an 
organized  party  of  determined  and 
unsparing  patriots,  who  will  not  only 
prick  this  windy  bubble  of  loyalty, 
but  run  the  javalin  through  and 
through  it.  We  want  at  an  early 
day  a  convention  of  brave  and  sa- 
gacious men,  representing  all  the 
States.  Not  a  convention  of  shal- 
low and  venal  politicians,  but  of  far- 
seeing,  unflinching,  and,  as  the  term 


goes,  disloyal  patriots  !  For  loyalty, 
as  applied  to  Negro-Republicans,  is 
a  traitor,  and,  as  applied  to  Demo- 
crats, is  a  sneak.  It  is  something 
which  no  good  man  would  be  guilty 
of,  and  which  every  wise  man  should 
be  ashamed  to  own.  In  relation  to 
liberty  and  self-government  it  is  the 
same  thing  precisely  in  1867  that  it 
was  in  1777.  One  hundred  years 
have  made  as  little  improvement  in 
the  moral  character  as  in  the  man- 
ners of.  this  hated  spawn  of  despot- 
ism. What  we  want  is  a  party  just 
as  disloyal  as  our  fathers  were  in  1776. 
A  party  to  seize  centralized  despotic 
power  by  the  throat,  and  to  give  it 
no  quarter  this  side  of  eternity.  A 
party  which  shall  deal  with  those 
who  propose  to  enforce  taxation 
without  representation,  just  as  our 
patriotic  forefathers  did  with  a  simi- 
lar class  of  tyrants  of  yore.  The 
issues  before  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, so  far  as  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment are  involved,  are  the  same 
now  that  they  were  in  1776.  The 
question  then  was,  shall  the  Colonies 
be  self-governing  ?  The  question  now 
is,  shall  the  States  be  self-governing '? 
Let  us  have  a  party  that  says  Yes, 
and  says  it  with  such  an  emphasis 
and  resolution  as  shall  stir  the  blood 
of  the  people  like  the  blast  of  a  bu- 
gle. 


EMBARRASSMENT  OF  CONGRESS. 


I  hear  a  lion  in  the  "White  House  roar  ! 
Say,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we  shut  the  door, 

And  keep  him  out  *? 
Or  shall  we  let  him  in, 
And  see  li  we  can  get  him  out  again  ? 
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A  TALE. 


Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 
The  haunting  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still. 

—[Ford. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  family  vault  had  closed  upon 
the  master  of  Alverley — the  only 
one  of  his  numerous  possessions  he 
had  ever  been  willing'  to  leave  to 
other  tenantry.  The  stately  funeral 
was  over  ;  and  as  the  carriages  drove 
rapidly  away,  their  few  occupants 
wondered  amongst  themselves  into 
what  hands  the  noble  estate  of  the 
childless  man  would  now  pass — and 
then  paused  before  asking,  "  where 
is  the  heir?" 

Fifteen  years  of  man's  changing 
life  had  passed  since  the  day  when, 
with  the  haughty  daring  of  his  race, 
the  younger  son  of  Alverley  had 
bidden  his  father  a  stern  defiance — 
had  cast  all  hope  of  aid  and  favor  at 
his  feet,  and  leaving  his  fair  inheri- 
tance to  one  fit  to  fill  not  a  son's, 
but  a  slave's  place,  had  shaken  the 
dust  of  his  birth-place  from  his  feet. 
What  became  of  him  after  that 
stormy  scene  none  knew  —  none 
cared  to  inquire.  Certainly  not  the 
tyrant  father,  whose  curse  had  fol- 
lowed him  forth.  Certainly  not  the 
pliant,  cringing  brother,  who  re- 
joiced at  the  end  his  hypocrisy  had 
brought  about.  And  there  were 
none  others  whoso  interest  lasted 
beyond  the  brief  wonder  as  to  what 
fate  the  rash  and  hot-headed  boy 
would  meet.     In  twelve  months  ho 


was  forgotten  as  the  dead.  At  the 
father's  death  there  was  a  brief  re- 
viving of  remembrance — when,  true 
to  his  word,  the  implacable  parent 
was  found  to  have  willed  every  acre 
of  his  princely  domain,  every  cent  of 
his  immense  property,  to  the  eldest 
son.  The  name  of  the  younger  was 
not  even  mentioned.  Would  the 
brother  accept  this  unjust  bequeath- 
ment?  Would  he  not  recall  the 
other  rightful  claimant  and  share 
this  fortune  with  him  ?  were  the 
questions  men  asked  of  one  another. 
They  little  knew  him  of  whom  they 
questioned.  They  little  guessed  the 
almost  delirious  gratulation  with 
which  the  new  lord  of  Alverley  hug- 
ged himself,  as  he  paced  the  stately 
rooms  from  which  his  young  broth- 
er's presence  was  banished  forever — 
as  he  beheld  his  hundreds  of  negroes, 
and,  looking  over  the  broad  heritage 
that  bore  his  name,  thought  "All, 
all  mine !  No  division — no  sharing1 
— mine  alone!" 

Recalled  to  the  general  mind,  in- 
quiry was  made  into  the  fate  of  the 
young  adventurer  who  had  vanished, 
like  a  meteor,  from  his  native  sky; 
but  it  only  elicited  the  scant  fact 
that  by  dint  of  labor,  often  in  the 
most  menial  capacity,  he  had  ob- 
tained a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  sailed  somo  years 
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before  for  Europe,  with  the  apparent 
determination  to  enter  some  foreign 
military  service.  That  was  all. 
Whether  he  had  starved,  or,  suc- 
ceeding in  his  project,  been  killed 
in  some  distant  strife,  or  yet  drag- 
ged on  a  life  of  want,  was  utterly 
unknown.  Once  more  his  name 
sank  to  the  silence  of  oblivion. 

Twelve  years  passed,  and  in  that 
time  the  curse  of  God  seemeil  to 
have  fallen  on  the  house  of  Alverley. 
It  had  not  been  long  after  his  fath- 
er's death  before  its  head  had 
brought  home  a  bride — nor  long 
again  before  two  children  came  to 
succeed  to  the  old  name  and  the 
wealth  its  owner  loved  as  his  God. 
The  mother  died  in  giving  birth  to 
the  second  child — a  grief  not  sup- 
posed to  have  materially  affected  the 
happiness  of  her  husband;  but  the 
sudden  death  of  his  eldest  child,  a 
son — killed  by  a  fall  from  a  restive 
pony — was  a  deeper  blow.  Thence- 
forth his  life  seemed  bound  up  in 
the  younger,  also  a  boy ;  but  one 
who  had  never  been  other  than  fee- 
ble in  constitution.  When  only  four 
years  old  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  ma- 
lignant form  of  fever.  Whether  or 
no  this  heavy  chastening  wakened 
any  remorse  in  the  father's  soul,  he 
gave  no  sign.  In  that,  at  least,  he 
resembled  the  race  from  which  he 
sprang — a  race  proverbial  for  a  stern 
courage  that  defied  the  sharpest 
pang  of  vital  pain,  the  bitterest 
sting  of  humiliation  or  defeat,  to 
wring  one  token  of  either  from  their 
marble  lips.  But  he  plunged  into 
the  wildest  dissipation,  and  died  in 
a  year  or  two  in  a  fit  of  delirium 
tremens,  on  the  very  day  of  the  year 
that  had  seen  his  brother  driven 
forth  through  his  falsehood  and 
wiles.     That  brother's  name  was  the 


last  on  his  dying  lips.  It  was  long 
before  the  legal  agents  could 
discover  whether  the  outcast, 
now  the  heir  of  millions,  was  yet 
living,  or  in  what  quarter  of  the 
world  to  prosecute  search  for  him. 
It  was  only  accident  which  finally 
gave  the  clue  to  his  discovery.  A 
young  foreigner,  at  the  table  of  the 
English  Minister  in  Washington, 
chanced  to  mention  one  day  an  act, 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
had  called  great  attention  to  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Austrian  service — an  ex- 
ploit not  only  of  the  most  daring 
bravery,  but  which  evinced  a  stra- 
tegic skill  almost  miraculous  in  one 
so  young.  The  Imperial  forces 
having  been  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  Hungarians,  who 
held  possession  of  a  strongly  en- 
trenched mountain  pass,  the  officer 
of  whom  he  spoke  volunteered  to 
lead  a  flanking  party  through  a 
neighboring  defile,  to  surprise  them 
in  the  rear,  while  the  assault  was 
renewed  in  front — an  undertaking 
which  was  considered  hopeless,  as 
the  defile  in  question  was  defended 
almost  as  obstinately  as  the  main 
pass.  Nevertheless,  his  bold  coup 
succeeded,  and  on  this  incident  the 
fortune  of  the  day  turned.  The 
Austrian  commander  promoted  him 
on  the  field,  and  he  was  afterwards 
received  with  the  most  flattering 
distinction  by  the  Emperor  himself. 
The  mention  of  his  name — Alverley 
— electrified  one  at  least  of  the  com- 
pany— the  only  American  present. 
This  was  a  Senator  from  the  birth- 
place of  the  young  adventurer,  who 
knew  his  story  well.  His  eager  in- 
quiries only  met  the  farther  infor- 
mation that  Alverley  had,  since  this 
achievement,  risen  fast  in  the  service 
of  the  Kaiser,  and  now  possessed  a 
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reputation  second  to  that  of  no  offi- 
cer of  the  same  rank  in  Europe. 
His  skill  as  a  duelist  was  not  less 
notorious  than  was  the  haughty- 
pride  that,  supported  by  rising  fame 
and  imperial  favor,  few  men  cared 
to  rouse — since  not  the  wild  Hunga- 
rians or  rebel  Italians  had  oftener 
felt  the  stroke  of  his  hand,  than  had 
those,  even  of  Austria's  proudest 
and  best,  who  had  ever  dared  to 
question  who  and  what  he  was. 
And  since  a  noble  count  had  paid 
with  his  life  for  a  sneer,  in  which 
the  word  "mercenary"  was  the  bur- 
den of  the  insult,  men  were  careful 
of  even  an  illusion,  in  his  presence, 
to  soldiers  of  fortune. 

"  I  almost  think  we  speak  of  dif- 
ferent persons,"  said  the  gentleman, 
when  this  and  much  more  had  been 
related.  "  He  cannot  so  have  chang- 
ed. The  man  to  whom  I  allude  was, 
in  his  boyhood,  at  once  the  frankest 
and  gentlest  spirit  I  ever  knew. 
Impossible !" 

The  young  Austrian  diplomat 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Very 
probable,  Monsieur.  As  I  mention- 
ed before,  I  know  no  more  than 
any  one  else  of  whence  Colonel  Al- 
verley  came.  The  general  conclusion 
in  Vienna  decided  him  to  be  Eng- 
lish, but  it  was  a  subject  no  one 
cared  to  approach." 

The  perplexed  Senator  sent  the 
information  so  acquired  to  the  agent 
of  the  Alverley  estate,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  information  came  to  his 
native  county  that,  in  the  person  of 
the  most  noted  Condothere  in  Eu- 
rope, the  fair  acres  of  Alverley  would 
again  claim  an  owner. 

"The  serfs  are  glad  through  Lara's  wide 

domain, 
And  slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain." 

The  old  mansion  seems  waked  to 


joyous  life  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  its  lord,  as  if  willing  to 
forget  the  many  funeral  palls  that 
have  gone  from  under  its  tall  por- 
tals, the  grief  and  darkness  these 
past  years  have  shrouded,  as  if  bent 
to  greet  the  exiled  and  restored  with 
gladness  once  more.  Even  the  dark 
and  time -stained  front  seems  to 
welcome  the  golden  light  which, 
through  its  many  corroding  senti- 
nels of  oak  and  poplar,  the  sun  yet 
contrives  to  pour.  It  is  a  stately 
building — ancient,  large  and  dark, 
and  from  its  appearance  would  seem 
to  speak  of  hundreds  of  years  that 
have  passed  over  its  mossy  roof. 
And  when  gazing  at  its  antique 
hoariness,  its  deep  sylvan  shade,  and 
the  noble  wooded  extent  which 
stretches  around,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  forget  that  the  foot  presses  the 
soil  of  the  New  "World,  and  not  to 
go  back  in  thought  to  the  dim  far- 
gone  days  of  old  in  the  mother  land, 
and  picture  a  hunting  train  issuing 
from  that  stately  door,  before  which 
blooded  studs  and  palfreys  might 
stand — or  a  hawking  party,  with  its 
fair  ladies  in  the  guise  of  old,  with 
hooded  falcons  on  their  dainty 
wrists.  Hard  to  believe  that  it  is 
scarce  a  century  since  the  corner- 
stone of  that  pile  was  laid. 

Troops  of  servants  are  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  or  standing  listlessly 
around  the  fountain  which  plays  in 
the  center  of  the  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful lawn  stretching  away  from  the 
front  entrance.  All  recall  old  mem- 
ories of  the  coming  master — of  the 
frank,  impetuous  boy  who  left  them, 
and  whose  name,  through  these  long- 
years,  has  been  a  whispered  and  for- 
bidden sound.  Old  stories  of  youth- 
ful prowess,  of  youthful  kindliness, 
they  are  fitting  heralds  of  tho  now 
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master's   coming   to   his   right — his 
right  with  two-fold  interest. 

"  Who  can  that  be  ?"  was  suddenly 
the  general  question,  as  the  tide  of 
talk  was  arrested  by  the  appearance 
of  a  horseman,  who  was  slowly  ad- 
vancing up  the  broad  avenue,  the 
reins  hanging  on  the  neck  of  his 
tired  steed.  Not  the  new  master  ? 
His  brother's  most  stately  equipage 
had  been  dispatched  some  days  be- 
fore to  meet  him.  He  could  not 
be  coming  thus,  alone  and  unattend- 
ed. Meanwhile  the  stranger,  send- 
ing quick  glances  around  him,  had 
now  reached  the  group  at  the  foun- 
tain, and  from  their  midst  the  old 
major  domo  stepped  forth.  Staid 
and  grave  in  his  deportment,  the 
image  of  respectability  in  his  careful 
dress,  with  his  full  white  hair  con- 
trasting his  African  blackness  of 
skin,  he  bowed  ceremoniously1  as  he 
asked,  "  "What  is  your  business, 
sir?" 

The  stranger  regarded  him  for  a 
moment  with  a  half  smile,  then  slow- 
ly drew  off  his  glove  and  extended 
his  right  hand. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  me,  then,  so 
entirely,  old  friend?"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  of  low,  musical  cadence. — 
"  Must  the  boy  you  carried  in  your 
arms  remind  you  of  his  name  ?" 

The  old  man  seized  the  extended 
hand  and  kissed  it  with  a  passion 
warm  as  that  of  a  lover.  "  It  is  my 
young  master  himself !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, with  a  burst  of  joyful  weeping. 

Thronging  they  came  and  gather- 
ed round  him  then — welcoming  him 
back  with  such  fervent  joy,  those 
simple  children  of  nature,  whose 
love  and  faith  were  spontaneous  as 
childhood's  own — that  had  his  exile 
been  other  than  it  was,  the  work  of 
fate,  not  of  himself,  he  might  have 


said,  in  the  words  of  the  royal  Stuart, 
"  It  surely  must  have  been  my  own 
fault  that  I  have  been  so  long  ab- 
sent, when  all  are  so  glad  to  greet 
my  return." 

They  led  the  tired  horse  to  the 
wide  portal,  and  dismounting,  the 
heir  of  Alveiiey  paused  to  uncover 
his  head,  as  if  in  salute,  and  glance 
at  the  lofty  arch,  with  the  memory 
of  the  day  when  the  burning  and 
outraged  heart  of  the  boy  went  forth 
to  exile  from  beneath  it.  Then  he 
crossed  the  threshold. 
"  The  Chief  of  Lara  has  returned  again." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Alone  with  the  shades  of  the  past 
sat  the  returned  son  that  night,  be- 
neath the  roof  his  stern  father  had 
sworn  should  never  shelter  him 
again;  in  the  room,  too,  most  fraught 
with  that  father's  memory — the  room 
where  he  had  hurled  his  parental 
malediction  at  the  head  of  the  child 
who  dared  assert  a  will  beneath  his 
iron  control. 

The  apartment  was  neither  a  very 
large,  nor  very  handsome  one.  Its 
chief  recommendation  was  its  com- 
fort and  quiet.  Its  walls  were  lined 
with  books,  but  for  two  generations 
no  Alverley  had  been  a  scholar,  and 
the  ancient  old  volumes  rested,  for 
the  most  part,  unopened  on  their 
shelves.  Not  so  the  weapons  of 
every  description — tokens  of  warfare 
and  the  chase — which  occupied  no 
contemptible  space  on  each  side  of 
the  room.  A  curious  melange  there 
was — from  the  fowling-piece  to  the 
pistol,  from  the  long  cavalry  saber 
of  the  present  day  to  the  rapier  of 
the  past  age.  A  land  of  peace  had 
condemned  the  old  flame  of  a  hun- 
dred warlike  ancestors  to  smoulder; 
but  had  never  died,   as  that  sight 
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betokened;  and  more  than  all,  it  was 
shown  in  the  face  and  figure  of  the 
man  on  whom  a  cluster  of  wax  lights 
flung  its  broadest  glow,  as  he  sat 
quietly  sipping  the  wine  which  had 
been  placed  on  a  small  table  at  his 
elbow. 

Colonel  Alverley  was  in  the  full 
prime  and  pride  of  manhood.  Youth, 
with  its  irresolute  impatience,  was 
gone;  middle-age,  with  its  caution 
and  doubt,  was  yet  far  in  the  future. 
He  stood  on  that  eminence  of  life 
when  a  man  best  knows  himself  and 
feels  his  own  power — when  ambition 
is  most  daring,  determination  most 
unfaltering,  and  action  most  de- 
cisive. His  personnel  was  striking, 
although  he  was  low  of  stature — be- 
neath the  medium  hight  of  man — 
and  his  figure  was  slight,  even  to 
apparent  fragility.  The  most  pa- 
trician dame  might  have  envied  him 
in  the  tiny  feet  and  delicate  white 
hands  that  appertained  to  it.  His 
face  belonged  to  the  type  of  a  past 
age,  and  startled  the  eye,  at  a  first 
glance,  by  its  union  of  almost  effem- 
inate beauty,  with  a  union  of  arbi- 
trary command  habitual  to  the 
trained  soldier.  The  complexion  of 
pale,  clear  bronze  had  taken  no  rud- 
dier coarsening  tint  from  the  many 
suns  which,  on  bivouac  and  march, 
had  darkened  without  impairing  its 
delicacy.  The  features  were  of  the 
pure  acquiline,  the  nose  especially 
lofty  and  clear,  the  mouth  of  simple 
perfection,  with  a  firm  and  haughty 
lip  that  could  yet  unbend  in  a  smile 
of  unequalled  beauty.  The  eyes 
were  gray,  deep  set  beneath  clear, 
straight  and  expressively  marked 
brows — little  impressive  at  fii'st  sight 
and  in  repose,  but  incomparably  fine 
when  they  lit  to  dark  fire,  as  the 
clear  voice  rang  out  the  single  word 


"  Charge !"  when  he  rode  steadfast 
and  calm  at  the  head  of  a  squadron ; 
or  when  they  melted,  liquid  and  soft, 
and  the  voice  was  murmuring  its 
low  adulation  within  boudoir  walls, 
and  a  lovely  face  kindled  to  warmer 
blush  at  the  sound.  A  round  brow, 
cheek  and  neck,  his  rich  chestnut 
hair  fell  in  as  soft  and  graceful  curls 
as  those  the  great  Marquis  per- 
fumed and  arranged  with  such  lin- 
gering care,  for  the  last  time,  on  the 
morning  his  head  was  given  to  the 
block. 

Strange  that  while  every  look,  tone 
and  gesture  of  this  man  spoke  one 
whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  court — who  had 
been  carpet-knight  of  a  hundred 
noble  saloons,  to  whom  the  tactics 
of  the  boudoir  were  as  familiar  as 
those  of  the  field — the  viveur,  the 
sybarite  of  voluptuous  enjoyment, 
not  one  betrayed,  and  you  were  left 
to  guess  the  stern,  hard  nature 
which  lay  below.  No  tub-philoso- 
pher of  old  ever  held  pleasure,  save 
as  the  means  for  an  end,  in  more 
cynic  scorn  than  did  he.  His  am- 
bition was  daring  as  that  which 
hurled  the  Son  of  Morning  headlong 
down.  His  contemptuous  ignoring 
of  danger  was  that  of  a  nature  which 
literally  failed  to  find  one  attribute 
in  it  men  usually  fear.  He  was  un- 
sparing in  his  exaction  of  the  same 
from  others,  and  with  an  iron  ina- 
bility to  forget  or  forgive  wrong  or 
insult,  however  deeply  avenged  or 
atoned.  Yet,  withal,  the  character 
was  noble  in  very  many  attributes, 
and  its  chief  faults  were  caused  by 
the  hard  fight  which  the  boy  had 
known,  when,  at  nineteen,  he  was 
thrown  upon  the  world,  to  meet  it 
single-handed,  with  the  weapons 
alone  which  nature   had  bestowed. 
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What  wonder  if  the  upward  struggle, 
with  insult  and  repulse  at  every  step, 
hardened  the  frankness  of  childhood 
to  distrust  and  defiance;  and  that 
worldly  knowledge,  without  soften- 
ing this,  only  added  a  covering  to 
veil  it !  From  the  coarser  forms 
of  vice — partly  an  innate  refinement, 
partly  a  contemptuous  disdain — had, 
in  all  the  changes  of  his  life,  ever 
withheld  Alverley.  An  excuse,  per- 
'  haps,  for  sterner  faults  may  be  found 
in  this:  in  a  generosity  munificently 
liberal,  a  truth  which  disdained  the 
shadow  of  falsehood,  and  a  chivalry 
inherent  as  his  birth-right. 

Apparently  Alverley  grew  weary 
of  the  thronging  thoughts  of  his 
weary  vigil,  for,  at  last,  pushing  the 
decanter  and  glass  aside,  he  brought 
some  writing  materials  from  another 
table,  dated  and  began  a  letter,  thus: 

ALVERLEY  TO  HENRY  LYNDE. 

"  Tour  letter,  my  old  friend,  pre- 
ceded and  awaited  me  at  Alverley, 
where  I  have  arrived  to-day  ;  and, 
for  one  moment,  I  forgot  myself  as 
the  solitary  man  who  stands  on  a 
deserted  hearth,  while  reading  the 
warm  welcome  which  almost  seemed 
to  put  in  mine  the  cordial  clasp  of 
the  honest  hand  so  long  unfelt — not 
so  long  unforgotten.  It  is  kind  in 
you  to  remember  me  yet,  Hal. — kind 
to  have  poured  from  your  own  warm 
heart,  so  warm  a  greeting  to  the  re- 
turned exile — kinder  yet  your  eager 
wish  to  see  me  !  And  in  your  hap- 
py, prosperous  life  of  home — with 
wife  and  children  around  you — you 
have  not,  then,  grudged  a  few 
thoughts  to  the  lonely  wanderer  of 
these  long  years  since  we  parted. 
Parted !  Hal,  do  you  remember  the 
day? — two  heedless  boys,  with  plans 


for  our  next  meeting.  You  must 
have  guessed  the  fierce  flood  which 
was  let  loose — the  sharp  revolution 
which  changed  in  one  hour  that  boy 
to  man  ;  if  not,  you  will  never  hear 
it — for  I  would  not  recall  it  by  a 
single  thought ;  above  all,  not  when 
I  stand,  the  last  scion  of  my  name, 
in  the  home  of  the  dead.  Yet  I 
Would  like  to  believe  you  realize  to 
the  full  that  convulsing  change. 
Then,  you  might  understand  why; 
even  to  my  nearest  friend — you  wero 
ever  that,  Hal — I  spared  not  one 
farewell.  And  if,  in  after  days,  from 
the  hard,  close  grapple  with  circum- 
stance and  men,  the  hand-to-hand 
struggle  with  the  gaunt  spectres  of 
want  and  starvation,  I  could  gain  a 
moment's  respite  for  thought,  and 
it  turned  to  you,  I  exclaimed,  with 
a  boy's  fiery  pride,  '  Not  now — not 
now  ;  this  is  no  time  to  claim  again 
his  remembrance  ;  the  battle  is  hard 
and  bitter;  if  I  fall,  let  me  go  down, 
leaving  no  clue  for  pity  ;  if  I  suc- 
ceed, then  I  will  offer  him  again  the 
friendship  that  has  not  forgotten 
him.'  And  when  fame  and  position 
were  won — by  the  boy's  unaided  ef- 
fort, the  man's  single  sword — you 
will  ask,  why  not  then  ?  Ah,  but 
then  I  had  learned  another  lesson 
of  the  world,  and  I  said,  scornfully  : 
'  Fool,  to  deem  yourself  remember- 
ed !  Long  ere  this,  the  grass  has 
grown  green  over  your  memory's 
grave."  Strange,  how  light  at  heart 
that  thought  removed  makes  me 
feel,  even  on  this  sad  night !  Strange 
how  youth  seems  to  come  back  with 
the  certainty  that  I  possess  one 
friend  !  Others  who  bear  the  name, 
these  years  of  success  have  known — 
comrades  and  brothers  in  arms — 
but  who  could  take  the  post  of  the 
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schoolfellow  and  playmate?  Old 
friend,  your  place  is  vacant  for  you 
yet! 

"  In  one  conclusion,  you  are  mis- 
taken. I  have  not  resigned  my 
commission  in  the  Austrian  service. 
I .  have  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
Probably  you  agree  with  my  legal 
adviser  in  thinking  me  mad.  He, 
poor  fellow,  opened  his  eyes  until  I 
feared  they  would  hardly  recover 
their  natural  dimensions  again, 
when  I  told  him  I  would  retain  him 
as  agent,  since  it  was  my  intention 
to  return  to  Austria  in  a  few  months. 

*  "What !'  cried  he,  when  aston- 
ishment allowed  him  voice,  'the 
owner  of  two  million  in  clear  estate, 
and  go  back  to  a  life  where  a  bullet 
through  the  head  may  be  your  for- 
tune any  day  !'  As  you  may  im- 
agine, the  trouble  of  an  explanation 
was  one  I  declined  to  take  for  his 
benefit,  and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  yet  dispute  my  inheri- 
tance, on  the  ground  that  my  brain 
is  unfitted  to  endure  its  burden. 

"  If  you  yet  remember  any  of  my 
boyish  fantasies  of  ambition,  you 
will  be  able  to  divine  the  key  for  an 
extravagance  to  all  seeming  so  ab- 
surd. Are  you  happy,  my  friend, 
in  your  quiet  country  life — breeding 
your  prize  cattle,  while  your  fields 
are  a  pattern  of  agricultural  perfec- 
tion— useful  as  citizen,  respected  as 
member  of  society,  with  children 
growing  up  around  you,  and  a  fair 
wife  at  your  side — life  itself  one 
placid  current  of  content  ?  Doubt- 
less you  are.  The  life  is  emphatical- 
ly your  element.  But  pause  and  con- 
sider if  you  think  such  an  existence 
would  suit — could  even  be  tolerated 
by — a  man  whose  life,  from  nine- 
teen, h;is  been  one  long  career  of 
action — action    in    protean    shape : 


the  camp,  the  court,  the  world ! 
Could  you  harness  the  battle- 
charger  to  a  plow?  Far  sooner 
would  the  stud  whose  nostril  has 
snuffed  the  fight,  plod  unresisting 
from  furrow  to  furrow,  than  the 
leaping  current  of  my  veins  subside 
to  the  dead  level  of  any  life  which 
opens  for  me  here.  Prison  walls 
could  not  hold  me  to  it,  were  an 
empire's  wealth  the  guerdon  !  Nor 
could  any  glittering  bait  tempt  me 
to  resign  the  bold  career  which  toil 
and  blood  so  dearly  bought;  career 
in  which,  too,  my  success  is  assured; 
assured  by  my  sovereign's  own  gra- 
cious words  that  urged  me  to  re- 
turn. I  am  yet  young  ;  to  what 
height  may  I  not  attain  ?  Many  a 
sword  of  fortune  has  carved  one  as 
high  as  that  to  which  I  aspire.  I 
have  but  one  native  place — the 
world,  with  its  keen  strife  of  mind 
to  mind — its  ever  onward  current. 
There,  whetted  in  constant  warfare, 
let  the  blade  of  my  life  wear  out  ; 
but,  in  Heaven's  name,  let  it  not 
rust  in  the  scabbard!  This  New 
"World  wearies  and  disgusts  me — at 
once  its  vulgar  pretension,  its  vain 
egotism,  its  new  lacquer  and  gilt, 
stucco  and  paint,  its  steam-like  rush 
in  search  of  wealth,  its  utter  want 
of  career  for  mind  or  sword !  The 
one  life  open  to  gentle  blood  here 
is  the  one  from  which  I  turn  away 
as  I  would  from  distaff  and  loom — 
the  quiet,  independent  life,  so  hap- 
py for  those  who  can  endure  it,  of 
planting  ease.  I  must  get  me  back 
into  harness  ;  and,  whether  my 
changing  fortune  places  me  next  in 
the  saloons  of  Vienna,  or  the  wilds 
of  Galicia,  for  either  I  find  an  iden- 
tity to  enjoy,  but  none  for  this. 

"  The    one    pleasure    to    which    I 
look    forward    is    the    pleasure    of 
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seeing  you  at  your  own  happy  fire- 
side. Do  not  come  to  me,  as  you 
propose  ;  let  me,  instead,  come  to 
you.  "Write  me  in  what  direction  I 
must  turn  my  steps  to  reach  your 
home,  and  then  look  for  me  in  a 
month  or  two.  I  wish  I  could  go 
immediately,  but  necessary  business 
must  detain  me  here  for  the  length 
of  time  I  mentioned.  You  will  find 
me  changed,  very  changed,  Hal, 
from  the  boy  your  true  heart  yet  re- 
members— but  with  one  spot  the 
world  has  left  untouched  :  the  spot 
which  in  tender  remembrance  proves 
me  still  your  friend. 

"  Alverley." 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  last  bright  glory  of  sunset 
was  falling  over  the  blue  waves  of 
the  fair  Mexic  Gulf,  as  they  rippled 
with  low  musical  sound  on  the  gold- 
en sand  —  sparkling  as  when  the 
keels  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  first  cut 
their  clear  liquid  and  greeted  the 
bright  shore  of  the  magic  El  Dorado. 
The  peculiarly  soft  breeze  which  had 
kissed  the  bending  palms  of  the 
Antilles  was  gently  sweeping  over 
the  water,  capping  the  tiny  waves 
with  foam,  and  stirring  the  locks  of 
two  travelers,  who  had  drawn  their 
horses'  reins  on  the  shining  beach 
and  turned  their  faces  seaward. 

One  of  these  travelers  was  Colonel 
Alverley,  the  other  a  man  apparently 
much  his  senior — although,  in  truth, 
Mr.  Lynde  was  six  months  the  junior 
of  his  friend.  But  the  portly,  up- 
right figure,  indicative  at  once  of 
ease  of  mind  and  comfort  of  life  ; 
the  pleasant,  open  face,  with  its 
frank,  blue  eye  and  dark  hair,  al- 
ready wearing  thin  on  the  temples — 
while  proving  him  a  member  of  that 
genial,  independent  class,  the  plant- 


ing gentry,  yet  stamped  him  in  ap- 
pearance many  years  older  than  the 
slight,  elegant  soldier  who  rode  be- 
side him — so  entirely  does  a  life  of 
action  and  mind,  if  it  ages  more 
quickly  in  some  respects  than  a  more 
placid  one,  preserve  the  appearance 
of  youth.  Lynde  was  smiling  as 
he  said, 

"  And  you  think  I  have  found  a 
pleasant  look-out  for  my  home  ?" 

"It  is  grand,"  answered  Alverley, 
bearing  his  head  to  the  pure,  ocean- 
born  air.  "  The  selection  proves  at 
once  your  taste  and  wisdom.  And 
yonder  is  your  home  ?"  He  turned 
his  quick  gaze  toward  the  low,  yet 
pleasant  and  airy  dwelling,  with 
many  piazzas,  and  wide,  French 
windows,  which  smiled  amid  its 
luxuriant  garden,  at  some  distance 
rom  the  beach.  "  A  pleasant  shel- 
tered spot,  to  spend  life  in  happiness 
and  grow  old  in  content." 

They  rode  forward,  and,  dismount- 
ing at  the  gate,  Mr.  Lynde  ushered 
his  friend  along  the  gravel-path, 
bordered  by  flower-beds,  to  the  pi- 
azza, where  a  lady  was  sitting,  who 
rose  to  receive  them. 

"My  best  and  oldest  friend,  my 
dear,"  said  the  worthy  gentleman, 
presenting  Alverley  to  his  wife.  She 
extended  her  hand  with  frank  cor- 
diality, and  the  handsome  stranger 
pressed  his  lips  to  it  as  he  said, . 
"  The  little  your  husband  so  kindly 
gives  me,  and  my  own  affection  for 
him,  Madame,  lead  me  to  hope  that 
you  will  permit  me  to  regard  you 
as  a  sharer  of  both,  in  time." 

"There  is  no  question  of  time," 
answered  she,  gracefully.  "I  hope 
Colonel  Alverley  will  soon  be  aware 
that  his  place  as  friend  has  always 
lived  warmly  in  my  husband's  heart 
and  home." 
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When  Alverley  had  expressed  his  of  children,   and  their  mother's  soft 

acknowledgments,  his  host  led  the  laugh,  floated  up  from  below, 

way  up  stairs,  and  introduced  him  At  that  moment  his  absent  gaze 

into   the   large,    pleasant    chamber,  on  the  distant  shining  light  of  sand 

with  its  pure  white  walls  and  pretty  was  attracted  by  two  figures,  which, 

cottage  furniture,  which  was  to  be  appearing  from  behind   a  point  of 

his  domicile.  woods,  moved  slowly  along  over  the 

"  I  shall  dream  of  ocean  grots  and  glittering  level.     They  were  too  dist- 

mermaids,"   said  Alverley,   smiling,  ant  for  him  to  do  more  than  discern 

"  This   mingled    green    and   white,  that  they  were  of  different  sex,  by 

with  the  murmur  of  the  waves,  can-  their  general  outlines  of  form,  but 

not  fail  to  inspire  such  fancies.     Do  their  motions  were  distinctly  visible, 

you  know  it  is  a  bold  move  to  induct  He  languidly  watched  them,  as  they 

me  into  such  a  quiet  retreat,  Lynde  ?  often   paused   and   seemed   to   talk 

It  will  be  hard  to  tear  myself  away."  with  animated  gesture,  then  moved 

"  Only  promise  to  stay  until  your  on  to  pause  again  ;  and  suddenly,  to 

welcome  wears  out,"  said  his  friend,  his  amusement,  he  saw  the  masculine 

eagerly.     "Above  all,  and  over  all,  form  drop  on  one  knee  before  the 

feel  yourself  at  home.     Come  and  other — the    attitude   expressive   of 

go   as    you  please  —  do   what    you  passionate  entreaty — while  the  lady 

please.     You  cannot  make  me  hap-  held  out  both  hands,  as  if  putting 

pier  than  to  prove  that  you  regard  him  back. 

my  house  as  your  own.     Don't  take  "  Quite  an  effective  and  dramatic 

any  trouble  with  your  toilet — we  are  tableau !"  he  thought,  smiling.     "  It 

all  alone.     I  will  leave  you  now  to  is  a  pity  the  audience  is  not  larger." 

make  it  in  peace."  But  remembering  at  this  instant 

Instead  of  proceeding  to  change  his  neglected  toilet,  he  rose  to  make 

his  traveling  dress,  when  his  friend  it — lazily    wondering,    meanwhile, 

left  the  room,  Alverley  walked  across  who  the  unconscious   actors   could 

the  floor  and  drew  up  the  blind  of  be,  since  his  friend  had  mentioned 

the  window.    The  whole  magnificent  his   isolation   from    any  very  near 

panorama  of  beach   and  wave   lay  neighbor  as  the  one  inconvenience 

spread  before  him,  although  invisi-  of  his  location. 

ble  from  the  lower  story  ;  and  as  he  "  Where  is  Alexa,  my  dear  ?"  sud- 

leaned  out,  inhaling  the  fresh  gulf-  denly  inquired  Mr.  Lynde,  as  half 

breeze,  he  was,  for  the  first  time  in  an   hour  later  found   them   seated 

his  life,  debating  with  himself  wheth-  around  the  tea-table — and  Alverley 

er  such  a  life  as  his  friend's — this  had  been  introduced  to  the  several 

pastoral,  yet  elegant  retreat — might  juvenile  scions  of  the   house,  who 

not,  after  all,  contain  more  of  real  were  on  the  visible  horizon. 

happiness,    content    and    peace    of  "  She  walked  down  to  the  beach, 

mind,  than  is  ever  to  be  gained  in  just  before  your  arrival,  and  has  not 

the  fever-strife  of  the  world,  where  yet  returned,"   answered   his   wife. 

his  place  and  position  lay.     "At  all  " Did  you  see  nothing  of  her?" 

events,  too  late  for  me  to  try,"  was  "No,  certainly  not.    What  can  she 

his  audible  conclusion,  with  some-  mean  by  remaining  out  so  late  V" 

thing  of  a  sigh,  as  the  merry  tones  "It  is  not  later  than  she  usually 
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remains,"  answered  Mrs.  Lynde. 
"  Your  attention  is  attracted  to  the 
fact  to-day,  that  is  all." 

Her  husband  seemed  to  check  a 
reply  which  rose  to  his  lip,  and  Al- 
verley  inquired,  smilingly, 

"Another  olive  branch,  my  dear 
Hal?     You  are  well  provided." 

«  N — o,"  was  the  reply.  "  A  ward 
—  an  adopted  child."  He  spoke 
with  a  reluctance  and  hesitation  de- 
barring further  inquiry. 

After  the  meal  was  over,  Mr. 
Lynde  proposed  a  smoke  in  the 
garden,  and  carried  off  the  some- 
what reluctant  Alverley,  who,  a  most 
delicate  and  occasional  smoker  him- 
self, shrank  in  anticipation  from  the 
clouds  he  foresaw  would  issue  from 
the  huge  anber-lipped  meerscham 
which  his  friend  exhibited  as  a  pre- 
liminary. 

They  had  scarcely  settled  them- 
selves beneath  the  wide-spreading 
boughs  of  the  large  magnolia  which 
extended  its  arms  over  the  greater 
portion  of  a  smooth,  grassy  plot,  and 
where  seats  ready  placed  proved 
Mr.  Lynde's  usual  habit  to  enjoy  his 
evening  smoke  in  the  open  air,  when 
the  gentleman  himself  thus  opened 
the  conversation : 

"  The  time  has  been  long  since  we 
sat  together  thus  before,  Alverley." 

"  I  never  before  realized  how 
long,"  returned  Alverley,  "  until  to- 
day. Bat  the  sight  of  one  whom  I 
left  a  wild  school-boy,  transformed 
into  the  staid  head  of  a  household — 
digne  Epoux  et  irreprochable  pere  de 
famille — is  quite  sufficient  to  force 
upon  the  most  incredulous  contem- 
porary the  perception  of  gathering 
years.  Do  you  know  how  I  spent 
the  time  after  you  left  me  this  after- 
noon ?  Looking  for  crow's-feet  and 
gray  hairs." 


His  friend  laughed  his  old,  frank, 
cheery  laugh.  "  Faith,  you  are  com- 
plimentary !  And,  in  return,  let  me 
tell  you  that  the  search  would  be 
bootless.  You  are  changed — entire- 
ly, completely  changed,  past  any 
recollection  that  dates  to  your  boy- 
hood— but  you  are  without  one 
trace  of  years.  Strange  that  a  spirit 
can  so  doff  every  vestage  of  its  once 
garment  for  a  new,  and  yet  retain 
its  own  identity  entire." 

"  Entire,  say  you !  Instead,  I  am 
often  tempted  to  think  the  outer 
man  the  less  changed  of  the  two. 
Don't  believe  it,  Hal !  The  outer  is 
but  a  type  of  the  inner,  and  where 
is  marked  alteration  in  one,  you  can- 
not fail  to  find  its  corresponding 
change  in  the  other.  Take  that  as 
an  aphorism.  But  you," — he  laid 
his  hand,  how  tapering  and  white, 
on  the  broad  shoulder  near  him — 
"you  look  a  little  older,  a  little 
broader,  and  that  is  all.  You  are 
but  the  expanded  blossom  from  the 
bud  I  left." 

"  Expanded,  indeed,"  said  Lynde, 
gazing  down  on  his  portly  propor- 
tions. "Who  would  think  our 
weight  had  ever  been  the  same!" 
glancing  at  the  slender  figure  of  firm 
muscle  beside  him. 

"  Why,  no  one,  I  grant  you,"  said 
Alverley,  laughingly  ;  "  but  surely 
you  would  not  wish  to  surrender 
what  is  a  most  desirable  insignia  of 
your  goodly  estate  ?  You  are  a  type 
of  the  true  sages  of  life — the  class 
who  find  enjoyment  in  usefulness, 
and  usefulness  is  enjoyment — who 
spend  a  tranquil  existence  of  hap- 
piness in  the  shade,  and  steal  down 
softly  to  the  valley  of  shadows.  If 
I  am  with  you  long,  Lynde,  I  will 
not  answer  for  my  resolution  against 
conversion." 
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"  I  wish  to  Heaven  there  was  any 
chance  of  a  partial  conversion  at 
least,"  said  Lynde  :  "  Enough  to 
drive  this  blood-shedding  mania  out 
of  your  mind,  and  settle  you  for  life 
at  Alverley." 

A  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulder 
was  Alverley's  expressive  and  only 
reply. 

"  Is  your  resolution  really  im- 
movable?" pursued  the  other,  anxi- 
ously ;  "  is  there  no  hope  of  chang- 
ing it?  Think,  Alverley,  of  what 
such  conduct  would  indicate  in 
another  man — to  leave  a  princely 
estate,  an  assured  career  in  any  line 
of  life  you  choose  to  enter — your 
duty  as  citizen  and  landholder,  and 
for  what? — a  mad  dream  of  obtain- 
ing impossible  fame,  where,  instead, 
you  are  much  more  likely  to  receive 
an  ounce  of  lead  in  head  or  heart, 
to  cool  your  restless  ambition  for- 
ever ;  where,  even  if  you  succeed, 
no  settled  life,  no  home  or  happi- 
ness will  be  yours.  Stranger,  and 
foreign  tjiere,  alien  and  forgotten 
here,  where  will  you  find  sunshine 
for  the  declining  years  which  must 
come,  or  the  memory  of  love,  when 
only  your  name  is  left !  My  dear 
Alverley — my  dear  friend,  if  I  could 
only  induce  you  to  pause — to  pause 
and  consider," 

The  intense  earnestness  with 
which  these  words  were  spoken 
seemed  to  affect  Alverley,  for  he  an- 
swered, more  gravely  and  kindly 
than  his  wont,  "I  have  consider- 
ed, Lynde,  and  decided.  It  is  im- 
possible for  one  nature  to  guage  the 
needs  or  the  motives  of  another  ad- 
versely different  ;  useless  for  me  to 
attempt  to  render  clear  to  you  the 
spurs  that  urge  me  on  in  life.  But 
I  would  ask  you  to  remember  that  I 
am  now  past  youth — that  to  change 


the  life  all  these  years  have  been 
forming  me  for,  would  be  as  incom- 
patible with  happiness  in  the  new 
line,  as  for  you  to  find  content,  were 
you  suddenly  wrenched  from  this 
smiling  home-paradise,  and  mount- 
ed among  the  brave  fellows  who 
form  my  gallant  foreign  regiment. 
If  you  will  remember,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Austria  for  fortune  and 
place  in  the  world,  and  to  her,  by 
that  view,  my  service  and  allegiance 
are  due.  My  duty,  then,  as  pro- 
prietor. It  shall  not  be  neglected, 
believe  me.  Honest  agents  can  at- 
tend to  that  duty.  Have  I  finished  ? 
O,  no;  you  descant  on  the  madness 
of  dreaming  of  future  distinction  : 
'tis  by  the  past  we  shadow  forth 
the  future.  "Would  it  have  been 
less  mad  in  the  penniless  boy  of 
nineteen,  when  earning  with  his 
hands  a  bare  subsistence,  to  dream 
of  favor  and  rank,  than  for  the  man 
of  to-day  to  anticipate  further  rise 
as  certain  ?  Let  common  sense  de- 
cide the  question.  What  then  re- 
mains to  deter  me  from  my  course  ? 
A  dreary  foreboding  of  isolation  ? 
I  might  tell  you  how  little  its  veriest 
reality  would  have  power  to  daunt 
one  who  has  never  known,  and  can 
never  miss  affection.  But  I  prefer 
to  assure  you  that  your  conclusions 
are  not  well  based.  Alien  and  for- 
eign I  am  here;  but  there — in  the 
land  which  habit  and  success  have 
endeared  to  me — I  find,  in  language 
and  custom,  a  familiar  home.  Now, 
I  have  talked  myself  hoarse,  and 
have  only  health  enough  left  to  hope 
that  I  have  convinced  you  ;  to  beg 
to  end  the  subject,  and  assure  you, 
that  ten  years  hence,  you  will  con- 
gratulate me  on  my  resolution." 

His  friend  sighed,  and  was  silent. 
It  was  some  time  before  either  spoke 
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again;  then  Lynde  asked,  abruptly  : 

"  Why  have  you  never  married, 
Alverley?" 

The  reply  was  cool  and  immedi- 
ate. "  Because  I  have  never  been 
willing  to  burden  myself,  and  clog 
my  upward  effort  with  an  encum- 
brance. Ambition  has  been  my  sole 
mistress,  and  she  admits  no  divided 
allegiance." 

"But  now! — there  is  no  reason 
now  why  you  should  not  marry  ! " 

"Several,  mon  cher.  Primo:  I 
feel  as  little  inclined  now  for  the 
trouble  and  bondage  as  ever  before. 
Secundo :  I  would,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  like  to  fall  in  love.  Indeed,  if 
only  for  the  novelty  of  the  emotion, 
I  could  not  dispense  with  doing  so  ; 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  that." 

"  Novelty  of  the  emotion !  Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  have  never 
been  in  love  ?" 

"  Never  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  proba- 
ble that  I  ever  shall  be.  I  know 
the  sex  too  well  ;  I  have  gauged 
them  too  entirely.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  true  than  that  i  the  Un- 
known is  life  to  love,  religion,  poet- 
ry.' I  have  no  room  for  the  in- 
evitable concomitants  of  the  pas- 
sion— illusion  and  delusion." 

He  never  after  forgot  those  words  ; 
for,  as  if  they  had  been  a  challenge, 
the  power  he  mocked  sent  forth  an 
answer.  Scarcely  had  they  left  his 
lip,  when,  attracted  by  the  click  of 
the  garden  gate,  which  opened  and 
swung  shut,  he  looked  up.  Between 
the  tall,  flowering  shrubs,  which 
luxuriantly  bordered  the  path,  a 
floating,  mist-like  form,  clad  in  pure 
white,  came  with  a  gliding,  undu- 
lating movement  towards  him,  pass- 
ed swiftly,  and  disappeared  within 
the  house.  But  for  one  second  the 
face  was  turned  full  in  a  glance  on 


the  stranger,  and,  with  a  quick 
drawing  of  his  breath,  Alverley 
sprang  to  his  feet.  Was  it  human, 
that  marvellous  face! — or  had  the 
near  music-chiming  waves  surren- 
dered, for  a  brief  space,  from  some 
coral  hall,  "  under  the  glassy,  cool, 
translucent  wave,"  a  mermaiden  of 
the  deep  !  Sure  never  was  mariner 
in  the  strange  Arctic  seas,  lured  to 
destruction  by  such  syren  charm 
and  beauty,  as  was  embodied  in  the 
face  of  more  than  mortal  fairness, 
which  the  movement  revealed.  A 
knight  of  old  would  have  crossed 
himself,  had  he  met  it  on  sea  shore 
or  in  wood,  for  he  would  not  have 
doubted  one  moment  that  peril  to 
his  soul  lay  beneath  the  unearthly 
alurement,  and  glance  of  sorceress 
enchantment.  Often  have  we  known, 
through  blackness  of  tempest  and 
night,  one  flash  of  lightning  to  il- 
lumine and  reveal  an  object  for  a 
space  of  time  so  inappreciably  short 
that  language  has  no  word  for  it; 
that  object  will  remain  more  indeli- 
bly fixed  on  the  mind  than  if  days 
and  weeks  had  familiarized  its  ap- 
pearance. So  had  one  passing  mo- 
ment branded  on  Alverley's  memory 
that  face  which  through  the  twi- 
light gloaming  first  met  his.  White, 
silent,  gleaming — devoid  of  coloring 
tint,  as  if  she  had  just  glided  from 
an  Arctic  forest — with  the  lustreful, 
jewel-like  eyes  of  the  ptarmigan, 
and  masses  of  hair,  which,  loosed 
from  all  confinement,  floated  be- 
hind, and  down  over  her  robe,  till 
they  touched  its  hem.  It  was  of 
that  pale  yellow  tint  which  is  some- 
times seen  in  a  winter  sky  when  a 
day  of  cloud  is  about  to  close  with 
a  single  rift  in  the  West.  She 
passed — a  vision  from  snow-caves, 
and    aurora-lit  skies — the  incarna- 
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tion  of  the  ice-bound  North — amid  "  Who  is  she  ?"  he  asked. 

that  southern  garden's  tropic  bloom,  "  The  ward  you  heard  me  men 

she  passed,  and  left  her  mark  upon      tion,"  was  the  brief  reply. 


a  life  behind  her. 

For  one  moment,  Alverley  stood 
silent,  with  a  surging  feeling  in 
every  vein,  as  if  he  had  quaffed  a 
bowl  of   strong  poison.      Then   he 

turned  to  his  friend. 

{To  be  continued.) 


"  And  her  name  ?" 

In  an  unaccountable  manner. 
Lynde  paused  long  before  he 
answered,  slowly,  "Alexa  Hast- 
ings." 


A  WEEK  AMONG  THE  AKT  GALLERIES  OF  MUNICH. 


Wearied  with  the  arduous  duties 
of  my  student  life  at  the  University 
of  Bonn,  I  set  out  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  semester  of  1857  to  visit 
some  of  the  most  interesting  cities 
of  Germany,  and  to  make  my  way 
on  foot  through  the  mountain  passes 
and  by  the  refreshing  lakes  of  Swit- 
zerland. 


Ascending  the   Rhine   as   far 


as 


Mayence ;  passing  on  through  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  Heidelberg,  Ba- 
den Baden,  and  Stutgardt,  I  at 
length  reached  the  charming  city  of 
Munich,  the  Florence  of  Germany. 
Scarcely  any  city  of  Europe,  out  of 
Italy,  presents,  in  so  small  a  space, 
so  interesting  a  collection  of  the 
treasures  of  art  as  we  find  in  the 
royal  galleries  of  Munich. 

Elsewhere,  however  numerous 
they  may  be,  the  traveler  must  pain- 
fully and  wearily  seek  them  out,  bu- 
ried, as  they  often  are,  in  obscure 
old  churehes,  decaying  palaces,  and 
private  galleries,  where  he  would 
least  suspect  their  presence  ;  but 
hero  by  far  the  great  majority  of 
objects  worthy  of  his  attention  and 
study  have  been  collected,  and  stored 


in  splendid  repositories  by  the  hand 
of  regal  munificence  and  cultivated 
taste — where,  with  full  catalogues 
to  aid  him,  the  student  of  art  may 
pursue  his  researches  with  every 
advantage  liberally  supplied. 

Painting,  sculpture,  vases,  numis- 
matics, antique  gems,  curiosities  of 
nature  and  of  art,  have  each,  as  it 
were,  a  temple  erected  in  their  hon- 
or— to  which  their  devotees  may 
repair,  alike  to  pay  homage  or  re- 
ceive instruction. 

Our  first  visit  was  made  to  the 
Gallery  of  Paintings,  knowrn  in  Mu- 
nich under  the  Greek  title  of  the 
PinakotheJc.  This  is  a  very  fine 
building,  containing  a  rich  collection 
of  the  works  of  Holbein,  Rubens, 
Murillo,  VanderWerf,  and  others  of 
different  countries  and  eras. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  no  gTeat 
admirer  of  Holbein,  for  whom 
throughout  Germany  there  seems  to 
be  a  peculiar  reverence.  If  the  senti- 
ment were  limited  to  that  of  venera- 
tion, perhaps  I  might  fully  coincide 
with  the  German  critics,  for  the 
works  of  this  distinguished  master 
are  highly  interesting  as  connected 
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with  the  history  of  painting  in  Ger- 
many, and  he  certainly  deserves  no 
ordinary  praise  for  the  laborious 
energy  with  which  he  practiced  his 
art,  and  by  example  and  precept 
directed  into  that  channel  the  more 
successful  efforts  of  his  followers. 

His  paintings,  chiefly  on  wood, 
are  hard  and  graceless  to  my  eye — 
a  fact  not  to  be  wondered  at,  it  is 
true,  when  we  consider  the  age  in 
which  he  painted  and  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  he  labored. 

That  he  was  perhaps  the  most 
accomplished  painter  of  his  time,  in 
his  own  country,  I  am  willing  to 
allow;  but  that  his  works,  absolutely 
considered,  are  worthy  of  comparison 
with  those  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Rem- 
brandt, Carlo  Dolce,  and  others  of 
the  great  masters  of  painting,  I  can- 
not willingly  concede. 

The  paintings  of  Rubens  are  char- 
acterised by  great  richness  and 
beauty  of  coloring,  but  those  in  this 
gallery  struck  me  as  carrying  into 
exaggeration  his  well-known  fancy 
for  fat  figures. 

The  works  of  an  artist  are  very 
apt  to  mirror  forth  his  natural  asso- 
ciations, unless,  as  in  many  cases  has 
been  done,  he  studiously  avoids  this ; 
hence,  perhaps,  the  phisyque  which 
Rubens  was  accustomed  to  paint, 
although  it  strikes  us  as  almost 
colossal,  and  generally  wranting  in 
grace  from  heaviness  of  proportion, 
may  be  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
usual  type  of  his  countrymen  and 
country  ;  and  we  can  only  regret, 
from  our  standpoint  of  criticism, 
that  one  who  could  so  perfectly 
handle  his  pencil,  and  so  closely 
imitate  nature  in  the  delicate  blend- 
ing of  her  hues,  should  not  have 
been  taught  to  draw  in  the  refined 
school  of  Italy.     It  may  be  said  that, 


to  give  the  more  slender  and  grace- 
ful forms  of  the  Italian  to  the  figures 
representing  the  Mamand,  would 
have  rendered  these  paintings  untrue 
to  real  life  and  to  history  ;  and  I 
acknowledge  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment, so  far  as  historical  paintings 
are  concerned;  but  in  a  fancy  sketch 
a  great  artist  should  aim  at  that 
which  is  absolutely  excellent,  even 
though  it  conflict  with  his  national 
associations,  and  the  national  taste 
which  it  is  his  province  to  guide  and 
improve. 

In  the  painting  of  the  "Last  Judg- 
ment," the  seemingly  exaggerated 
size  of  the  figures  is  the  only  defect 
which  struck  me.  The  coloring  is 
wonderful,  the  expression  of  coun- 
tenance strikingly  natural,  and  every 
figure  stands  out  from  the  canvas  as 
if  moulded  or  carved  in  relief ;  but 
from  the  saints  in  the  clouds  to  the 
devils  hurrying  the  sinners  into  hell, 
there  was  scarcely  a  figure  which  I 
thought  really  graceful,  although  the 
effect  of  the  whole  was  grand  and 
imposing. 

I  next  turned  my  attention  to  the 
paintings  of  the  great  Spanish  mas- 
ter, Murillo,  and  noted  particularly 
a  sketch  of  a  pretty  country  maiden, 
with  a  summer  hat  on,  whose  charm- 
ing expression  of  coquetry  and  good 
nature  serve  to  fix  the  gaze  and  ad- 
miration of  almost  all  visitors  to  the 
gallery.  There  are  also,  from  the 
same  hand,  several  paintings  of  boys 
eating  fruit  and  playing  cards,  which 
would  alone  establish  a  fame  for  the 
artist  as  a  great  painter  of  homely 
life  scenes. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  gallery 
none  of  those  great  paintings  of 
Murillo  which  entitle  him,  I  think, 
to  a  rank  among  the  first  artists  of 
the  world.     There  is  here  nothing 
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like  his   Madonna   of   the  Dresden 

gallery,  his  Immaculate  Conception 
in  the  Louvre,  or  the  yet  more  beau- 
tiful painting  of  the  same  scene, 
which  gleams  like  a  star  among  his 
other  masterpieces,  collected  in  the 
almost  peerless  gallery  at  Madrid, 
and  which,  with  those  of  his  great 
compatriot,  Velasquez,  constitute  in 
themselves  a  wealth  of  art  of  which 
any  nation  might  be  justly  proud. 

Murillo  cannot  be  classed  with 
Raphael,  nor  with  one  or  two  of 
Raphael's  disciples,  but,  outside  of 
that  school,  I  think  that  his  genius 
and  execution  are  inferior  to  those 
of  no  other  artist  in  any  age  or 
country. 

He  lacks  the  refinement  of  senti- 
ment and  delicacy  of  truth  which 
Raphael  pre-eminently  exhibited  in 
every  work  of  his  hands,  and  by 
which  he  so  spiritualized  even  his 
portraits  as  to  have  deserved  the 
name  of  the  "angel  painter." 

Murillo,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
seek  to  transcend  nature.  He  aims 
at  close  imitation  of  her  forms,  and 
follows  truthfully  his  human  model, 
or  delineates  even  his  ideal  creations 
in  such  natural  style  as  best  suits 
his  judgment  of  time,  station  and 
circumstances.  Thus  in  painting 
the  Virgin,  he  paints  her  as  a  wom- 
an ;  and  albeit  she  is  not  so  beauti- 
ful, so  divine,  as  in  the  angelic  por- 
traitures of  Raphael,  she  is  repre- 
sented as  a  fair  type  of  the  maidens 
of  her  class  and  country,  with  some- 
thing perhaps  a  little  more  than 
human  in  the  expression  of  the  eye, 
that  beams  with  conscious  pride  on 
her  divine  offspring. 

I  think  that  in  the  paintings  of 
the  Madonna,  Murillo's  tenacity  of 
the  real  carried  him  a  little  too  far. 
It  is  well  to  idealize  such  a  being, 


and  Raphael  showed  a  loftier  genius 
in  blending  the  poet  and  painter  in 
those  religious  paintings,  which 
ought  to  lift  the  soul  above  the 
contemplation  of  mere  humanity, 
when  endowed  with  nature's  fair 
est  gifts  and  "thrice  blessed  of 
heaven." 

Delicacy  of  touch  and  attention  to 
all  the  details  of  the  draughtsman 
have,  perhaps,  found  their  highest 
excellence  in  the  exquisite  paintings 
of  Van  der  Werf,  to  whose  works 
one  entire  hall  of  the  Penacothek  is 
dedicated.  Nothing  could  well  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  of  hue,  the  accuracy 
of  proportion,  and  the  completeness 
of  finish  which  mark  these  paintings, 
and  enable  one,  with  comparatively 
little  study,  to  distinguish  them  al- 
most immediately  wherever  they 
are  found. 

The  "  Dismissal  of  Hagar,"  when 
she  is  sent  into  the  desert  at  the 
jealous  instigation  of  Sara,  is  a  strik- 
ing and  touching  picture,  true  to 
life  in  the  representation  of  the  va- 
rious characters — the  hard  counte- 
nance of  Sara,  the  fair  but  sad  face 
of  Hagar,  the  resolute  but  pitying 
look  of  Abraham,  and  the  childish 
countenances  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac, 
tell  almost  as  well  as  words  could 
convey  it  the  harsh  story  of  that 
cruel  expulsion;  and  apart  from  the 
eloquence  of  the  grouping,  the  labo- 
rious effort  bestowed  in  exery  detail 
ol  figure,  drapery,  architecture  and 
scenery,  is  such  as  to  render  this 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
execution,  and  one  of  the  most 
touching  "  stories  on  canvas  "  which 
I  have  ever  seen. 

From  this  beautiful  collection, 
whose  treasures  I  can  only  thus 
briefly  glance  at,  wo  passed  to  an- 
other fine  building  called  the  "New 
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Pinacothek"  dedicated  to  paintings 
of  the  modern  school. 

Among  them  one,  which  early 
arrested  my  attention,  wras  a  paint- 
ing of  the  "Deluge,"  by  Schoon,  who, 
alas !  died  ere  his  work  was  complete; 
but  left  in  its  completed  parts,  and 
and  even  in  the  faint  outlines  of  the 
unfinished  figures,  traces  of  distin- 
guished ability  and  rare  genius. 

The  work  thus  interrupted  as  it 
advanced  towards  perfection,  and 
remaining  after  the  death  of  its 
author  as  an  endearing  monument 
of  his  merit,  made  it  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it 
must  to  every  one  who  appreciates 
merit  of  this  description. 

I  cannot  pass  by  this  painting 
without  giving  a  short  sketch  of  its 
principal  features  and  general  de- 
sign. The  scene  is  a  yet  unsub- 
merged  peak  of  a  mountain,  rising 
inland-like  amid  a  waste  of  waters 
that  have  covered  every  other  point 
of  land.  There  are  congregated 
persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
seeking  safety  from  the  flood,  and 
expressing  in  their  several  counte- 
nances almost  every  phase  of  human 
terror. 

And  yet,  amid  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent of  fear,  we  may  plainly  see 
other  deep-seated  emotions  or  pas- 
sions asserting  their  presence  and 
sway,  in  the  very  moment  of  expect- 
ed destruction. 

Afar  off  on  the  horizon  floats  the 
ark ;  and,  as  these  wretched  crea- 
tures see  its  form  gradually  disap- 
pearing from  their  view,  while  they 
vainly  seek,  by  every  effort  of  inge- 
nuity, to  attract  the  notice  of  Noah 
and  his  sons,  despair  seizes  their 
souls,  and  is  portrayed  in  every  line- 
ament of  countenance  as  in  every 


gesture  of  entreaty  and  attitude  of 
supplication. 

Some  are  waving  their  white  gar- 
ments in  silence  ;  some  lifting  their 
voices  in  wail  of  entreaty,  and  some 
madly  vociferating,  while  others, 
holding  up  purses  of  gold,  and  rich 
jewels,  seek  in  vain  to  bribe  the  ma- 
riners of  the  ark,  who  are  deaf  to 
all  appeals. 

Prominent  in  the  group  are  the 
figures  of  two  beautiful  girls — one 
with  light  flaxen  curls  streaming  in 
the  wind,  her  blue  eyes  turned  to 
heaven,  still  hoping  to  win  safety 
by  prayer.  The  other,  with  down- 
cast countenance  and  look  of  utter 
hopelessness,  has  resigned  herself 
to  the  coming  fate,  and  with  gloomy 
determination,  awaits  the  approach 
of  the  waters.  Near  them  a  miser 
exhibits  the  "ruling  passion  strong 
in  death,"  as,  with  his  fast-clutched 
money-bag  in  one  hand,  with  steal- 
thy cunning  he  reaches  forth  the 
other  to  secure  a  rich  necklace  of 
gold  and  gems  that  in  the  confusion 
has  fallen  unobserved  from  the 
throat  of  a  dying  woman  at  his 
side. 

The  priests  of  the  people,  whose 
sins  had  brought  this  calamity  upon 
them,  now  vainly  come  among  them 
holding  out  the  idols  of  false  faith, 
as  charms  by  which  to  allay  the  fu- 
rious flood,  but  their  own  counte- 
nances, as  they  stand  stricken  with 
fear  and  consciousness  of  their 
weakness,  show  how  little  trust  they 
repose  in  the  images  of  their  wor- 
ship and  the  gods  of  their  invoca- 
tion. 

A  blind  old  man,  typifying  the 
blindness  of  the  antediluvian  world, 
staggers  feebly  forward,  stretching 
out  his  feeble  hands  for  relief,  and 
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vainly  asking  for  guidance  from 
those  whose  strength  and  sight  and 
youth  avail  them  nought  in  these 
last  moments  of  their  sinful  lives, 
and  who  at  best  have  now  no 
thought  but  of  self,  save  one,  and 
she  a  mother,  whose  babe  pressed 
to  her  bosom,  in  agony  of  anticipa- 
tion, seems  to  have  concentred 
every  feeling  of  solicitude  and  fear 
upon  that  dear  object  of  her  love. 
Touching  beyond  description,  is 
this  episode  in  that  general  scene  of 
selfishness  and  terror,  touching  as 
revealing  the  noblest  and  purest 
sentiment  of  the  human  soul,  that 
love  which  reckons  not  for  itself, 
and  which  time  and  circumstance, 
and  death  cannot  shake,  the  love  of 
a  mother  for  the  babe  that  has  hung 
on  her  bosom. 

In  the  "New  Pinacothek"  there  is 
one  large  hall  set  apart,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Greece.  It  is  hung  exclu- 
sively with  paintings  of  scenes  in 
that  classic  land,  and  it  struck  me 
as  a  beautiful  act  of  reverence  and 
high  proof  of  nicely-cultivated  taste, 
to  give  a  special  apartment  of  a 
building  erected  to  art,  to  that  pa- 
rent land  of  painting,  sculpture  and 
song.  There  is  Corinth  and  Micense, 
Delphos  and  Thebes,  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  Athens  and  its  Acropolis, 
and  the  laughing  fields  and  smiling 
waters,  and  lofty  mountains  and 
rock-bound  valleys,  where  armies 
fought  and  fleets  maneuvered,  and 
orators  declaimed  and  poets  sang, 
inspired  by  every  deed  of  valor,  and 
effort  of  genius,  by  a  sublime  myth- 
ology and  pure  philosophy,  which 
only  yiolded  to  revelation  in  the 
beauty  of  its  teachings  and  the 
might  of  its  influence. 

My  next  visit  was  to  tho  Glypto- 


thek,  or  gallery  of  statues.  Here  are 
collected  specimens  of  sculpture  re- 
presenting almost  every  age  and 
country  where  this  art  was  practic- 
ed, and  embracing  works  of  every 
style,  from  the  rude  carvings  of  the 
early  Egyptians  to  the  peerless  sta- 
tues of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to 
study  here  the  progress  of  art  as 
exhibited  in  the  various  styles  of 
different  eras,  and  to  watch  not  only 
the  improvement  in  execution,  but 
the  advance  of  intellect  and  civili- 
zation as  indicated  in  the  designs  of 
the  artists  of  successive  ages. 

First,  we  have  the  rude,  angular 
forms  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  un- 
graceful in  form  and  unnatural  in 
idea — as,  the  body  of  an  animal  and 
the  head  of  a  man  ;  then  we  see  a 
full  human  figure,  every  limb  and 
feature  fairly  carved,  but  ill-propor- 
tioned and  uncouth  in  the  extreme  ; 
for  as  yet  the  genius  of  the  sculptor 
had  not  learned  to  subdue  the  rigid 
and  cold  marble,  or  give  grace  and 
expression  to  its  unbending  nature. 
But  soon  we  see  other  figures  more 
rounded  and  symmetrical,  heads 
that  wear  a  countenance  in  which 
some  life  and  spirit  are  manifest, 
and  then  we  have  the  flowing  dra- 
pery, waving  locks  and  life-like  eye 
which  tell  that  Grecian  genius  has 
brought  its  magic  power  to  imbue 
with  seeming  animation  the  clay-cold 
statues  of  earlier  days. 

In  the  Egyptian  statue  the  fea- 
tures are  clearly  chiseled,  the  eyes 
distinctly  carved,  and  the  outward 
semblance  of  the  man  is  there,  in 
all  save  that  which  manifests  an  in- 
ward spirit.  It  was  the  privilege  of 
Phidias,  and  artists  like  himself,  to 
supply  that  wanting  grace,  and  make 
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each  lineament  and  feature,  carved 
in  stone,  give  token  of  some  higher 
inner  sentiment,  until  eyes  and 
mouth  and  limb  and  posture  be- 
came self-eloquent  of  all  the  artist 
designed  to  portray. 

A  sleeping  fawn,  of  colossal  size, 
a  boy  playing  with  a  goose,  and  a 
dying  son  of  Niobe,  wTere  among 
the  most  pleasing  statues  of  this 
gallery  of  the  ancient  school,  wrhilst 
a  Venus  by  Canova,  and  an  Adonis 
by  Thorwaldsen,  bore  off  the  palm 
from  all  their  modern  competitors; 
and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Venus  de 
Medici  and  the  Venus  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and  two  or  three  other  statues 
in  the  Vatican,  I  think  that  no  sta- 
tues which  I  have  seen  by  the  anci- 
ent masters  are  superior  to  the 
master-pieces  of  Canova  and  Pow- 
ers. 

In  this  building  there  are  two 
halls  splendidly  ornamented  with 
paintings  in  fresco,  representing  the 
most  important  scenes  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  painted  from  the  descrip- 
tions in  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

In  the  various  palaces  of  Munich 
we  find  an  extensive  collection  of 
modern  frescoes,  chiefly  represent- 
ing scenes  of  history  or  mythology, 
and  designed  at  once  for  ornament 
and  instruction. 

The  Royal  Palace,  in  particular, 
is  highly  adorned  with  immense 
frescoes,  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Charlemagne,  and  incidents 
in  that  grand  old  epic  of  Germany, 
the  Nibelungen  Lied. 

Some  of  those  paintings,  by  their 
richness  of  coloring,  boldness  of  ex- 
ecution, and  success  in  imitation  of 
nature,  reminded  me  of  the  war- 
pictures  of  Horace  Vernet,    in   the 


galleries  of  France ;  but  many,  when 
critically  examined,  display  faults 
such  as  that  great  artist  could  not 
possibly  have  committed,  and  many, 
indeed,  are  of  only  tolerable  merit, 
although  intended  for  the  gaze  of 
royalty,  in  the  person  of  a  highly- 
cultivated  king  and  scholar. 

One  of  the  most  striking  works  of 
art  in  Munich  is  the  enormous 
bronze  statue  of  Bavaria,  wThose 
height  is  95  feet.  It  is  composed  of 
four  distinct  parts,  so  nicely  joined 
that  one  cannot  observe  the  point 
of  union.  It  was  cast  in  the  cele- 
brated foundry  at  Munich,  where 
were  also  cast  the  statues  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Henry  and  others, 
moulded  by  Crawford  for  the  monu- 
ment of  "Washington,  at  Richmond, 
Va. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  female  figure,  I  will  mention 
that  there  is  a  circular  staircase  in 
the  interior  conducting  through  the 
neck  to  the  great  cavity  of  the  head, 
in  which  there  are  seats  contrived 
for  eight  persons  to  sit  comfortably. 
At  the  feet  of  the  statue  crouches 
an  enormous  lion,  which  symbolizes 
the  power  of  the  kingdom,  and  is 
always  represented  on  the  Arms  of 
Bavaria. 

The  symmetry  of  the  statue  is 
such  that,  notwithstanding  its  size, 
no  part  seems  out  of  proportion 
when  you  gaze  at  the  whole. 

From  this  statue  I  went  to  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  a  large  gallery, 
adorned  exclusively  with  the  busta 
of  distinguished  men. 

There  the  scholar,  statesman, 
warrior,  artist  of  Bavaria  aspires  to 
leave  his  effigy,  and  a  worthy  ambi- 
tion and  emulation  are  enkindled  by 
this   earnest   of  national   gratitude 
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which  holds  out  to  the  worthy  sons 
of  a  nation  so  noble  a  reward  of 
their  efforts  and  ability. 

Everywhere  in  Munich  one  sees 
encouragement  held  out  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  native  talent,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  department  of  art,  is 
there  a  most  noble  rivalry  which  can- 
not but  lead  to  high  achievements 
by  the  Bavarian  artists. 

I  cannot  leave  Munich  without 
mentioning  a  visit  that  I  made  one 
evening  to  the  far-famed  cemetery 
and  Morgue  of  that  interesting 
city. 

The  graveyard  (Gotte's  Acker)  is 
beautifully  laid  out,  and  cultivated 
in  the  highest  style  of  floriculture, 
and  there  one  may  find  on  Sundays 
and  feast  days  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Catholic  population  of  Munich 
busily  engaged  in  the  pious  act  of 
decorating  the  graves  of  their  loved 
ones.  This  beautiful  custom  is  more 
scrupulously  observed  in  Germany 
than  I  have  ever  seen  it  elsewhere, 
and  surely  there  is  both  poetry  and 
religion  in  keeping  thus  fresh  in 
memory,  by  outward  evidence  of  re- 
spect, the  last  resting-place  of  those 
who  were  dear  to  us  in  life. 

How  dreary  and  forlorn  seem 
many  of  the  graveyards  of  England 
and  America !  Even  tombstones 
and  splendid  architectural  monu- 
ments, with  which  we  are  wont  to 
mark  the  graves  of  the  dead,  have 
something  formal  and  chilling  in 
their  aspect,  especially  when  we  see 
the  weeds  and  grass  growing  around 
their  base,  reminding  us  that  the 
m<  uiuri.nl  was  but  a  momentary  tri- 
bute of  sorrow,  often  reproving  us 
for  subsequent  neglect. 

But  in  Germany  it  is  considered 
a  shame  to  allow  a  grave  to  be  ne- 


glected ;  few  rest  contented  with 
the  single  act  of  erecting  tomb  or 
statue,  vault  and  grating,  and  by 
their  efforts,  death  is  in  part  strip- 
ped of  its  horror  as  we  thus  see  the 
flowers  of  a  luxuriant  and  grateful 
nature,  typical  of  life  and  resurrec- 
tion, springing  around  the  hallowed 
mound  where  our  affections  cling  so 
tenderly  and  fast. 

In  this  beautiful  cemetery  there 
is  erected  a  morque,  or  "  Tooten 
Haus,"  in  which  are  exposed  the 
bodies  of  the  newly  dead,  dressed 
up  in  their  handsomest  garments, 
writh  wires  coiled  around  the  fin- 
gers, and  connecting  with  bells,  in 
an  exterior  apartment,  where  at- 
tendants are  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  any  wrho  may  awake 
from  trance,  and,  by  the  slightest 
movement,  indicate  the  return  of 
animation.  This  establishment  has 
been  thus  maintained  for  many 
vears,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
record  of  a  single  instance  of  resur- 
rection in  that  period. 

It  was  a  sickening  sight  to  me  to  see 
the  forms  of  the  dead  thus  exposed 
to  public  view,  and  attired  in  the 
gay  habiliments  of  festive  life,  while 
the  rigid  limbs  and  parted  color 
told  so  plainly  they  were  the  fit 
guests  of  the  grave. 

I  saw  a  beautiful  girl,  arrayed  as 
for  a  ball,  the  pearls  yet  glistening 
on  her  snowTy  throat  ;  an  old  man, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  blue  in  which 
he  seemed  to  have  been  prepared 
for  a  visit  of  ceremony  ;  and  the 
withered,  haggard  features  of  an 
old  gray -haired  lady,  whose  cap  and 
cape,  and  cuffs  and  ruffles  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  elaborate  style  that 
marked  the  ladies  of  the  "  ancien 
regime." 
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As  the  night  came  on,  and  drew  made     preparation     to     leave    this 

its  mantle  over  this  scene  of  seem-  charming  city  of  art,  and  apply  my- 

ing  struggle  between  life  and  death,  self  for  a  while  to  the  study  of  na- 

I  left  the  graveyard  at  Munich,  and,  ture  amid  the  mountains  and  gla- 

with   sad   and   strange   fancies,  re-  ciers,  the  lakes  and  valleys  of  Swit- 

turned    to    my  lodgings,   where  I  zerland. 
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THE  LOST  CAUSE. 

Lost !    Wherefore  lost  ?    That  is  not  lost  forever 
Which  yields  to  numbers  on  the  field  of  blood  ; 

For  truth  has  many  fields  for  her  endeavor — 
Seas  in  their  ebb  can  wait  the  hour  of  flood. 

Worn  out  by  contest  with  a  myriad  foeman, 
If  champions  grow  exhausted  and  despair, 

What  then  ?    If  in  some  cloudy  day  the  gnomon 
Points  not  the  hour — the  dial  still  is  there. 

The  clouds  will  pass— the  skies,  not  alway  shrouded, 
Will  gleam  with  glory  though  to-day  they  lower  ; 

And  then  the  dial,  never  more  enclouded, 

Will  mark,  and  plainly  mark,  the  triumph-hour. 

Lost !    Wherefore  lost  ?    'Tis  not  because  in  battle 
Its  friends  were  routed  by  o'erthronging  foes  ; 

Not  'mid  the  cannons'  roar  and  muskets'  rattle 
Truth  only  deals  its  most  effectual  blows. 

No  cause  is  lost  that  in  itself  has  merit, 

Because  its  champions  to  brute  force  succumb  ; 

The  sons  with  pride  the  fathers'  wrongs  inherit, 
And  they  will  speak — 'tis  only  brutes  are  dumb. 

The  surest  weapon  is  not  gun  nor  sabre, 
Cannon  nor  rifle,  when  for  truth  we  fight ; 

A  few  fit  words  surpass  the  idiot's  jabber, 
Tongue,  pen  and  press  are  potent  for  the  right. 

Not  always  Sisyphus  may  fail,  and  glorious 
The  hour  that  witnesses  his  labor  o'er  ; 

Let  him  roll  on — he  yet  will  be  victorious, 
And  on  the  summit  rest,  to  toil  no  more. 

Lost !    What  is  lost  ?    The  lives,  the  gold,  the  labor 
Of  thousands  given  for  four  long,  weary  years  ? 

The  story  goes  from  neighbor  unto  neighbor, 
From  sire  to  son,  but  is  not  told  with  tears. 
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It  is  not  told  with  shame,  nor  heard  with  terror, 

How  for  a  principle  a  people  fought ; 
Not  in  the  cause  there  lay  the  evident  error, 

But  in  the  mode  by  which  the  end  was  sought 

Ballots  as  weapons  are  than  bullets  surer, 

As  will  be  proven  ere  the  strife  be  done  ; 
Truth  by  discussion  finds  her  throne  securer— 

The  council  closes  what  the  sword  begun. 

Lost !  never  lost !    A  cause,  when  those  who  love  it 

Laugh  at  misfortue,  and  reverse  defy, 
Loses  no  hope  when  falsehood  sits  above  it — 

It  may  be  wounded,  but  it  cannot  die. 

But  yesterday  the  Austrian  ruled  in  Venice, 

To-day  he  sullen  fires  the  parting  gun  ; 
Appeal  to  reason  and  abandon  menace, 

Time,  firmness,  patience,  and  the  cause  is  won. 

Thomas  Dunn  English, 
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A  great  many  people  who  think 
themselves,    or    at   all  events  avow 
themselves   opposed  to   the   Aboli- 
tionists,  take    it   for   granted   that 
what  is   usually   termed  slavery   is 
abolished,  extinct,  dead,  never  to  be 
restored  again,  and  though  they  also 
profess  to  believe  that  this  "  slavery" 
was  right   and   desirable,   in   itself, 
they  placidly  assent  to  its  supposed 
abolition  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
matter.     Strange  and  fatal  contra- 
diction, or,  we  should  say,  fatal  ig- 
norance,   an   ignorance    more    em- 
barrassing, if  not  finally  more  dan- 
gerous,    than      straight-out     Abo- 
litionism.     "  Slavery,"    so-called,    is 
not    (legally)     abolished    anywhere 
south  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and 
will  bo  restored   again    everywhere 
south  of  that  lino,  if  the  Union  and 
American  prosperity  are  restored,  or 
indeed  the  American  people  ever  re- 


cover their  normal  condition  again. 
This  stupendous,  and,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  startling  truth, 
should  be  heeded  by  all  thoughtful 
Democrats.  "  Slavery,"  so-called, 
must  be  restored,  and  will  be  res- 
tored if  the  nation  itself  survives, 
for  it  is  as  essential  to  national  ex- 
istence as  the  lungs  or  heart,  or  other 
essential  organ's  are  to  the  life  of  the 
individual  man. 

We  repeat  this  startling  and  mo- 
mentous truth — a  truth  fixed  by  the 
hand  of  God  Himself  in  the  heart 
of  things — the  national  existence  is 
forever  impossible  without  this  so- 
called  slavery,  and  therefore,  unless 
the  work  of  Washington  and  his 
compatriots  utterly  perish  from  the 
earth,  it  wrill  be  everywhere  restored 
in  all  its  beneficent  vitality.  Indeed 
more  so,  for  after  this  tremendous 
effort  of  human  creatures  to  reverse 
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the  natural  order,  and  to  "  reform" 
the  work  of  the  Creator,  there  will 
be  no  question  raised  in  regard  to 
the  negro  by  foreign  communities, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  defects  in 
the  social  order,  they  will  all  be  dis- 
posed of  by  those  who,  from  their  ac- 
tual knowledge  of  the  negro  nature, 
will  know  what  is  really  beneficent 
and  proper.  And  the  States  having 
these  negroes  in  their  midst,  no 
longer  harrassed  or  endangered  by 
outside  "  agitation,"  will  be  impelled 
by  self-interest  as  well  as  humanity 
to  correct  social  defects,  and  perfect 
the  relations  of  these  subordinate 
populations  to  the  utmost. 

What,  then,  is  this  so-called  "  sla- 
very" that  has  been  the  supposed 
cause  of  such  tremendous  commo- 
tions in  modern  times  ?  Let  us  see. 
We  have  four  millions  of  negroes  in 
our  midst — they  are  or  they  are  not 
the  same  specific  beings  as  ourselves. 
If  the  former,  if  all  were  "  one  blood," 
then  the  solution  would  be  simple 
enough — we  should  mate  and  mix 
with  them,  and  give  them  the  same 
rights,  and  hold  them  to  the  same 
duties,  of  course.  If  the  latter,  if  they 
are  not  the  same  species,  or  are  not 
of  "  one  blood"  with  the  white  peo- 
ple, then  of  course  there  should  be 
specific  rules  and  regulations  for  ne- 
groes. One  or  the  other  of  these 
propositions  must  be  true  of  neces- 
sity — the  same  rules  and  regulations 
should  be  applied  to  all  in  common, 
or  there  should  be  specific  laws  suit- 
ed to  the  different  natures  and  dif- 
ferent wants  of  negroes.  Which  of 
these  propositions  is  true  ?  Let  us 
see.  1st.  Our  senses  tell  us  that  ne- 
groes are  different  ;  they  are  black 
in  color,  have  wool  instead  of  hair, 
are  mindless,  have  flat  noses,  and 
non-expressive  faces,  heads  t^at  ap- 


proximate to  animals,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  tout  ensemble  of  the  negro,  as  re- 
vealed to  our  external  senses,  is  as 
widely  different  from  ourselves  as 
the  pigeon  from  the  robin,  or  the 
owl  from  the  eagle. 

2nd.  Our  reason  shows  us  a  differ- 
ent being,  with  a  brain  not  alone 
widely  different,  but  twenty  per  cent! 
smaller,  with  such  absence  of  men- 
tal capacity  that  the  race  never  even 
invented  an  alphabet ;  has  no  idea 
of  marriage,  or  care  for  its  offspring 
after  a  certain  age,  and  indeed  that 
its  utmost  mental  development  is 
reached  at  twelve  to  fifteen,  and  men- 
tally speaking,  it  is  a  "  boy,"  a  child 
race,  or  natural  minor,  that  can  no 
more  expand  beyond  this  than  it  can 
change  its  color. 

3d.  Finally,  our  instincts  tell  us 
that  he  is  a  different  being  ;  his  or- 
ganism, in  a  word,  his  blood  so  radi- 
cally different  from  ours,  that  wTe  so 
instinctively  and  shudderingly  shrink 
from  admixture  with  these  widely 
different  organisms,  that  even  the 
most  honest  of  the  believers  in  "one 
blood,"  a  Chase  and  Cheever,  would 
rather  die,  or  see  their  children 
perish  with  small  pox,  or  the  most 
loathsome  of  diseases,  than  practice 
their  belief  and  mix  their  blood  with 
negroes. 

Thus  not  only  our  senses,  our  rea- 
son, and  our  instincts  compel  us  to 
know  that  negroes  are  specifically 
different  beings  from  ourselves,  but 
the  most  earnest  and  honest  believers 
in  the  "  one  blood"  theory  would  ra- 
ther suffer  death  than  act  out  their 
belief,  or  rather  than  mix  their  blood 
with  negroes.  If  it  were  so,  if 
whites  and  negroes  were  of  "  one 
blood,"  or  of  the  same  species,  then 
not  only  would  admixture  of-  this 
blood  be  right,  but  it  would  be  vast- 
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ly  beneficial  in  a  physical  as  well  as 
moral  sense,  for  nothing  is  more  ab- 
solutely true,  or  indeed  universally 
known,  than  that  admixture  of  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species,  whether 
men  or  animals,  results  in  increased 
vitality,  strength,  and  beauty.     But 
we  know  that  admixture   of  wThites 
and  negroes  results  in  the  exact  op- 
posite,   and   that   the    disorganized 
and  effete  progeny  rapidly  becomes 
extinct.     It  is  a  rare  occurrence,  it 
is  true,  among  Americans,  but  Euro- 
peans, degraded  by  class  distinctions 
in  their  own  race,  their  kings,  lords 
and  commons,  sometimes  lose  their 
healthy  instincts,  and  mate  with  ne- 
groes, but  the  laws  of  nature  can- 
not be  violated  with  impunity,  and 
they  are  fearfully  punished  for  their 
unnatural  crime.     The  space  sepa- 
rating the  white   and  negro   is   so 
broad,  that   the  woman   who   dese- 
crates her  nature  as  well  as  woman- 
hood, and  mates  with  a  negro,  is  as 
incapable  of  giving  birth  to  a  living 
negro  child  as  she  is  of  giving  birth 
to  an  elephant.     As  it  is,  the  hybrid 
offspring  approximating  to  the  Cau- 
casian type,  may  be  born  alive,  but 
it  is   a   terrible  strain   on   the  vital 
forces  of  the  miserable  mother,  al- 
ways of  necessity  shortening  her  ex- 
istence to  a  certain  extent,  and  this 
mongrel    progeny,    writh  its   disor- 
ganized  and   vicious   structure  and 
feeble  virility,  is  absolutely   forbid- 
den to  exist  at  all  beyond  the  fourth 
generation.     Thus,  if  those  who  be- 
hove, or  profess  to  believe,  that  God 
has  made  all  nations  of  men  of  "one 
blood,"   were   to   honestly   practice 
their  belief,  and  mate  with  negroes, 
within    a  given   time   they  or  their 
children,  and  the  negroes  mixed  with 
them,  would  all  become  extinct,  of 
course.     But  it  is  said  that  the  Bible 


or  St.  Paul  declares  that  all  are  of 
"  one  blood,"  and  therefore  it  must 
be  true  that  whites  and  negroes  are 
the  same  species,  and  there  are  fools 
and  hypocrites  who  repeat  this  all 
about  us.  To  these  we  would  say, 
if  you  believe  it,  be  honest  and  prac- 
tice it  yourselves  ;  but  you  have  no 
right  to  pretend  to  believe  it  in  order 
to  force  others  to  practice  it.  We 
are  not  called  on  either  to  explain  or 
refute  the  sayings  of  St.  Paul,  but 
we  suppose  he  meant  that  all  were 
alike  human,  or  of  the  same  crea- 
tion, but  if  he  meant  just  that  which 
the  Abolitionists  of  to-day  assume 
he  did,  then  he  said  a  very  foolish 
thing,  which  they  may  see  any  day 
if  they  will  take  the  pains  to  look 
through  a  microscope  with  sufficient 
power,  to  show  the  actual  or  physi- 
cal difference  of  blood  in  whites  and 
negroes. 

Such  are  briefly  the  jmysical/ac^, 
fixed  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of 
God,  and  such  are  the  penalties  for 
ignoring  these  facts.  Or  in  other 
words,  such  are  the  specific  differ- 
ences in  the  physical  structure  of 
whites  and  negroes,  and  such  are  the 
physical  penalties  for  disregarding 
these  differences—the  criminals  suffer 
frightfully  themselves,  and  their  dis- 
eased or  abnormal  progeny  utterly 
perish  within  a  given  time.  This 
terrible  truth  is  also  capable  of  great 
and  wide-spread  illustration.  The 
mixed  breeds  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Jamaica,  everywhere,  are 
rapidly  becoming  extinct,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  there 
will  bo  only  Indians  in  Mexico,  and 
only  negroes  in  the  islands,  &c.  It 
being  therefore  a  fact,  simple,  pal- 
pable, everlasting,  that  negroes  are 
specifically  different  from  us,  it  is  an 
obvious  truth,  or  inductive  fact  that 
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God  and  nature,  and  reason  and 
common  sense,  and  indeed  necessi- 
ty, ordain  that  they  shall  be  govern- 
ed by  different  rules  and  regulations 
in  accordance  with  their  nature  and 
wants.  Could  anything  be  more 
palpable  or  unescapable  ?  The  ne- 
groes are  here,  they  are  specifically 
different  beings,  not  by  climate, 
chance,  time  or  accident,  but  by  the 
will  and  act  of  the  Almighty  Creator, 
and  tlierefore  it  is  an  obvious  and  un- 
escapable command  of  God  Himself 
that  we  shall  govern  them  by  specific 
rules  and  regulations,  suited  to  their 
nature  and  wants,  of  course,  and  of 
necessity  different  from  the  rules 
and  regulations  applied  to  our 
own  race.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
South,  in  the  whole  country,  until  a 
a  few  years  ago  ;  specific  laws  or 
rules  were  applied  to  negroes,  and 
they  must  have  been  right,  natural, 
and  in  accord  with  the  will  of  God, 
for  both  whites  and  negroes  multi- 
plied themselves. 

There  may  have  been  many  de- 
fects in  the  social  arrangements,  or 
in  this  so-called  slavery,  but  that  it 
was  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  tlierefore  the  will  of  God, 
is  absolutely  and  obviously  certain, 
for  they  obeyed  the  primal  com- 
mand and  multiplied  themselves. 
Nothing  can  permanently  exist  if  in 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
thus  negroes  do  not  flourish  in  our 
northern  climes,  nor  do  wTe  ourselves 
in  the  soils  of  the  tropics,  or  women, 
if  forced  into  the  condition  or  sta- 
tus of  men,  or  children  if  distorted 
into  that  of  adults,  or  men,  as  in  an- 
tique times,  when  forced  into  abso- 
lute submission  or  slavery  to  their 
fellows. 

It  is  an  obvious  and  unavoidable 
truth  that  negroes,  specifically  differ- 


ent from  ourselves,  are  designed  by 
the  Almighty  to  be  governed  hy  spe- 
cific rules,  &c,  suited  to  their  nature 
and  wants,  and  in  South  Carolina, 
&c,  there  is  the  demonstrated  and 
unavoidable  proof — they  multiply 
quite  as  fast  as  their  masters,  and 
therefore  of  necessity  are  in  their 
normal  condition,  and  in  accord 
with  the  will  of  God.  But  the  spe- 
cial rules  and  regulations  adapted  to 
the  nature  and  wants  of  the  negro, 
and  under  wiiich  he  has  been  so 
happy,  and  which,  moreover,  by  pre- 
venting class  distinctions  in  our  own 
race,  as  in  Europe,  presents  the  hap- 
piest conjuncture  in  human  affairs 
that  the  world  ever  sawT — the  tout 
ensemble  of  these  special  rules  is 
called  slavery,  and  "  slavery"  being 
wrong,  the  wdiole  civilized  wrorld  has 
gone  mad  over  it,  and  our  own  peo- 
ple are  at  this  moment  maddest  of 
all,  though  we  have  the  facts  daily 
before  us ! 

We  have  sacrificed  a  million  of 
lives  and  wrasted  half  of  the  proper- 
ty of  the  country  to  "  abolish  slave- 
ry," that  is,  to  abolish  the  special 
laws,  ^adapted  to  the  nature  and 
wants  of  the  negroes,  and  force  these 
negroes  to  submit  to  those  we  apply 
to  ourselves.  Or  in  other  words, 
we  have  made  these  tremendous  sa- 
crifices to  "reform"  the  work  and 
"  abolish"  the  design  of  the  Almi«-h- 
ty  Creator,  and  instead  of  special 
rules,  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
negroes,  to  force  whites  and  negroes 
to  submit  to  the  same  rules  and  re- 
gulations !  Since  Adam  eat  his  ap- 
ple, is  there  any  parallel,  or  even  ap- 
proach to  this  impiety  to  God,  or 
this  crime  against  His  creation  ?  No, 
indeed,  nothing  in  the  tout  ensemble 
of  human  madness,  sin  and  crime 
that   can   even   approach   it.     It  is 
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true,  this  enormous  national  sin  has 
been  committed  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  pretended  "  war  for  the 
Union." 

Massachusetts  abolished  the  rules 
and  regulations  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture and  wants  of  her  negroes,  and 
forcing  them  to  submit  to  the  same 
laws  in  common  with  the  white  peo- 
ple, she  destroys  the  hapless  beings 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.  But  in- 
stead of  getting  rid  of  her  horrible 
madness  and  reforming  her  lawrs, 
she  has  spread  her  impious  lunacies 
all  over  the  northern  States,  and 
combining  the  States  in  1860,  took 
possession  of  the  government  com- 
mon to  her  and  South  Carolina,  with 
the  avowTed  design  of  perverting  it 
into  an  instrument  for  forcing  the 
latter  to  adopt  her  lunacies  and  prac- 
tice her  crimes.  Or  in  other  words, 
to  abolish  the  special  rules  and  re- 
gulations adapted  to  negroes,  and 
compel  them  to  submit  to  the  same 
common  rules  with  the  white  peo- 
ple. It  is  true,  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  his  followers  only  designed  to 
apply  this  principle  of  "impartial 
freedom,"  or  mongrelism,  within  the 
Federal  jurisdiction  at  first,  but  as 
South  Carolina  seceded,  and  gave 
up  everything  held  in  common  to 
escape  from  the  Abolition  madness 
of  the  North,  they  took  advantage 
of  this  to  make  war  on  the  South, 
and  under  the  mask  of  a  "  wTar  for 
the  Union,"  to  abolish  so-called  sla- 
very in  the  States. 

The  grand  result  is  before  us — 
South  Carolina,  overrun  by  mighty 
armies,  is  prostrate  and  powerless, 
and  Massachusetts  has  forced  her 
to  adopt  her  lunacies  ;  that  is,  to 
abolish  the  special  rules  and  regula- 
tions necessary  to  the  negro  element, 
and  to  apply,  or  to  strive  to  apply, 


the  same  laws  to  wThites  and  negroes. 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  done,  for  hu- 
man society  cannot  exist  a  moment 
on  a  basis  of  legal  equality  for  na- 
turally unequal  beings.  This  should 
be  a  self-evident  truth  for  Americans, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  a  large 
class  who  dream  of  some  impossible 
condition  where  negroes  are  neither 
to  be  "slaves"  nor  citizens,  or  in  other 
words,  where  the  special  rules  suited 
to  negroes  may  be  abolished  without 
wrhites  and  negroes  submitting  to 
common  lawTs. 

We  repeat,  it  should  be  self-evi- 
dent to  Americans  that  abolition  of 
so-called  slavery,  or  of  the  special 
rules,  &c,  necessary  to  the  negro,  is 
the  abolition  of  human  society.  But 
let  us  look  at  the  necessary  results 
for  a  moment.  The  negro  intellect 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  wdiite  lad 
from  twelve  to  fifteen,  and  therefore 
he  will  not  labor,  because  he  cannot 
practice  self-denial  for  a  future  good 
any  more  than  any  other  child.  In 
Africa,  with  his  natural  aptitudes, 
he  lives  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
spontaneous  production  of  the  earth, 
but  in  the  North,  in  Jamaica,  every- 
where, wdiere  denied  the  care  and 
guidance  of  a  master,  he  dies,  sim- 
ply because  he  does  not  produce 
enough  to  preserve  life. 

In  the  next  place,  he  is  in  the  way 
of  the  white  laborer,  who  of  course 
will  not  work  beside  the  negro  when 
the  latter  claims  equality,  as  we  wit- 
ness everywhere  at  the  North.  Thus 
production  and  order,  the  essential 
and  only  foundations  of  human  so- 
ciety, are  torn  down  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Without  production,  life  can- 
not be  preserved,  and  without  order 
of  course  life  is  impossible.  Liber- 
ty, republicanism,  State  sovereignty, 
tho  Union,   Southern   Confederacy, 
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are  words,  nothing  but  words,  in 
comparison  with  this  tremendous 
state  of  tilings — the  destruction  of 
production  and  overthrow  of  order 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Meanwhile,  external  order  is  pre- 
served by  military  force,  and  north- 
ern Abolitionists,  taking  the  negroes 
from  their  masters,  are  getting  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  out  of  them, 
and  peace  prevails  universally.  But 
the  foundations  of  human  society 
are  torn  down,  and  the  simple  but 
terrible  problem  is  the  period  or  time 
of  restoration,  or  in  other  words, 
when  will  the  monstrous  lunacy  of 
the  day  be  exploded,  and  the  normal 
order  be  permitted  to  recover  itself. 
And  here  we  wish  we  had  the  trump 
of  an  archangel  to  arouse  the  south- 
ern mind  to  the  monstrous  and  in- 
deed awful  truth  that  social  order  is 
forever  impossible  in  the  South,  save 
as  it  has  ever  existed  there,  or  in 
other  words,  that  human  society 
cannot  exist  on  a  basis  of  legal  equal- 
ity among  beings  whom  God  has 
made  unequal  in  fact.  The  fatal  and 
deplorable  misconception  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  Governor  Orr,  and  others, 
that  there  is  some  unknown  condi- 
tion between  the  normal  order  and 
mongrelism,  where  the  negro  is  nei- 
ther to  be  a  minor  nor  a  citizen — is 
pregnant  with  a  mighty  danger  to 
the  country,  for  nothing  is  more  ab- 
solutely certain,  or  more  plainly 
written  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
organism  of  things,  than  this  simple 
but  misunderstood  truth,  the  negro 
must  be  governed  by  special  rules 
adapted  to  his  nature  and  wants, 
as  hitherto,  or  human  society  is  ren- 
dered impracticable  in  the  South, 
and  from  inevitable  necessity  drag- 


ging down  that   of  the  North  into 
the  same  condition. 

If  the  States  that  voted  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  1860  had  seceded 
and  set  up  a  Northern  Confederacy 
on  the  basis  of  "  impartial  freedom," 
they  wrould  have  continued  prosper- 
ous and  preserved  their  republican  in- 
stitutions, for  having  but  a  handfull 
of  negroes,  the  social  ulcer  of  free 
negroism,  like  that  of  prostitution, 
would  scarcely  be  felt,  and  in  a  few 
years  sloughed  off  altogether.  But 
in  usurping  the  common  govern- 
ment of  the  States,  and  forcing  those 
south  of  the  Potomac  to  submit  to 
mongrelism,  they  have,  as  observed, 
torn  down  the  foundations  of  human 
society,  and  if  this  enormous  and 
heaven  daring  madness  could  conti- 
nue, or  if  the  Abolition  lunatics 
could  preserve  their  power  over  the 
northern  mind  a  certain  length  of 
time,  the  restoration  of  social  order 
in  the  South  would  be  impossible  in 
this  generation,  and  from  inevitable 
necessity  the  North  must  needs  be 
dragged  into  the  same  horrible  abyss. 
The  sole  hope  of  anything  ever  ap- 
proaching to  social  order  would  be 
in  the  amalgamation  of  blood  as  well 
as  condition,  but  this  would  render 
us  wholly  incapable  of  preserving 
republican  institutions,  as  we  witness 
in  Mexico.  But  races  of  men  so 
widely  different  as  the  Caucasian  and 
negro,  will  not  harmonize  or  amal- 
gamate, and  therefore  if  the  mon- 
strous madness  of  the  time  is  not 
exploded,  there  is  nothing  before  us 
save  the  scenes  of  San  Domingo,  on 
a  scale  so  stupendous  and  awful  that 
it  will  make  the  world  turn  pale  for  a 
thousand  years  to  come.  And  every 
man  and  woman,  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  that  aids  in  this  im- 
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pious  and  accursed  work,  or  that  even 
fails  to  ward  it  off,  by  efforts  to  explode 
the  madness  of  the  hour,  and  to  restore 
the  normal  condition  under  which  Pro- 
vidence has  hitherto  so  blessed  and 
prospered  us  as  a  people,  will  deserve 
the  execration  of  posterity  for  all  com- 
ing time.  But  let  not  the  South,  or 
true  Americans  anywhere,  despair  of 
the  future.  The  very  enormity  of 
this  impious  lunacy  will  save  us. 
The  tremendous  power  of  the  mad- 


men will  explode  in  national  bank- 
ruptcy, and  like  a  revelation  from 
Heaven,  all  men  will  see  in  a  moment, 
as  it  were,  that  the  "  Union  as  it 
was,"  or  different  rules,  &c,  for 
whites  and  negroes,  is  in  the  order 
of  nature,  and  therefore  so-called 
slavery  the  design  of  the  Almighty, 
and  the  question  settled  forever,  the 
country  will  peacefully  advance  in 
the  fulfilment  of  its  destiny. 
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'*  And  whisper  whence  they  stole  those  balmy  spoils ." 

— [Milton. 

"You  have  taught  me  language,  and  my  profit  on'fc 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse.     The  red  plague  rid  you 
For  learning  me  your  language." 

— [Shasspeahe. 


Poor  "Caliban"  —  of  the  earth, 
earthy — a  creation  entirely  Shak- 
spearean  He  has  not  the  joyous- 
ness,  the  friskiness,  of  the  Greek 
fawn,  but  in  him  is  blended  the  sen- 
suality of  the  brute  with  the  base 
ingratitude  and  sullen  revenge  for- 
eign to  most  brutish  natures,  but 
found  too  often  in  humanity,  which 
may  sink  as  far  below  as  it  can  rise 
above  brutality.  "Caliban,"  being 
the  creature  he  was,  must  have  per- 
verted every  gift  to  a  false  use. 
Having  been  taught  language,  his 
profit  on't  could  be  no  other  than 
to  curse.  The  gift  of  language  was 
also  a  curse  to  himself,  for  through 
it  camo  many  another  gift,  and  the 
echo  of  his  own  curses  ;  worse  still, 
the  capability  of  interpreting  kind 


words,  which  were  to  him  more  bit- 
ter than  the  fiercest  maledictions  ; 
and  a  curse's  crown  of  curses,  a  thral- 
dom to  a  superior  being,  whose  com- 
mands, understanding,  he  was  ne- 
cessitated to  obey.  I  do  not  blame 
him  for  saying  to  "Prospero,"  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul,  "The  red 
plague  rid  you  for  learning  me  your 
language."  All  gifts  couldn't  add 
to  his  moral  deformity  — as  rich 
clothing  would  not  have  added  to 
his  physical  deformity. 

The  Almighty  never  created  a 
"Caliban,"  though  a  few  of  His 
human  creatures  have  so  debased 
and  embittered  their  own  nature 
that  everything  received  into  it  be- 
comes debased  and  embittered — for 
everything   must    assimilate    to  tho 
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soul  that  receives  it.  Perhaps  there 
has  been  no  gift  so  abused  as  God's 
great  "  gift  of  speech." 

The  slanderer,  aspersing  with  the 
foulness  of  his  own  nature,  purity 
itself ;  the  mischief-maker  catching 
the  unguarded  word,  which,  but  for 
him,  would  have  been  as  harmless 
as  unguarded — would  have  been  as 
the  spark  that  flies  into  the  air — but 
through  him  it  has  become  as  the 
spark  that  lights  in  a  powder  maga- 
zine. These  have  been  taught  lan- 
guage, "  and  their  profit  on't  is,  they 
know  how  to  curse."  The  seducer, 
concealing  his  venomous  treachery 
in  the  kind  offices  and  sweet  words 
of  love,  as  the  asp,  carried  to  Cleo- 
patra, was  hidden  in  figs.  The 
blasphemer,  who  has  been  taught 
the  awful  name  of  God,  and  his 
profit  on  it  is,  he  knows  how  to 
curse.  Blasphemy  seems  the  foam- 
ing over  of  the  superfluous  wicked- 
ness of  a  man — the  infidel  who  has 
been  taught  language  plausible,  rhe- 
torical, logical,  and  makes  it  the 
solvent  of  his  one  grain,  perhaps  of 
poison,  the  sweet  solvent  that  com- 
mends the  solution  to  the  pure 
young  lip  ;  or  this  language  may  be 
the  polished  steel  that  severs  some 
poor  soul  from  the  AU father,  bring- 
ing upon  it  the  desolation  of  utter 
orphanage.  These  have  been  taught 
language,  "  and  their  profit  on't  is, 
they  know  how  to  curse" — to  curse 
themselves,  to  curse  the  world,  to 
curse  their  God. 

You  have  been  taught  language, 
what  is  your  profit  on't  ?    It  may  be 


the  language  of  sarcasm.  Do  you 
use  it  to  make  truth,  purity  and 
goodness  contemptible — or  do  you 
only  fling  it  at  falsehood,  baseness 
and  treachery?  It  may  be  of  elo- 
quence. Do  you  use  it  to  "make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason  ?" 
Do  you  use  it,  as  selfish  politicians, 
to  waft  you  into  office  ;  or  do  you 
persuade  men  to  all  that  is  good, 
noble  and  true  ?  It  may  be  of  logic. 
Do  you  with  it  build  up  truth,  or 
overthrow  it  ?  It  may  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  market-place,  the 
counting-house,  or  the  work-shop. 
Is  your  profit  on't,  you  know  how  to 
cheat?  You  have  been  taught  the 
language  of  every-day  life.  Are 
there  in  it  more  kind  or  bitter,  more 
good  or  evil,  words  ? 

There  is  a  language  that,  perhaps, 
you  have  not  been  taught.  It  is  the 
language  of  the  Allfather,  not  writ- 
ten in  dull,  arbitrary  letters  ;  but  a 
language  every  syllable  of  which  is 
an  idea — from  the  flower  that  looks 
up  into  your  face,  as  you  stoop  to 
drink  of  the  brook,  to  the  star  that 
looks  down  into  your  soul — yes,  away 
down  through  depths  of  space  into 
your  soul,  making  the  far-off  Heaven 
so  near  to  you,  and  so  loving  and 
kindly,  as  if  it  had  a  thought  of  you; 
every  syllable  an  idea,  yet  the  mean- 
ing of  the  whole  can  be  collected 
into  one  word — love.  Have  you 
learned  this  language  by  heart?  I 
do  not  mean  by  rote.  If  you  have, 
your  profit  on  it  is,  you  know  how 
to  bless. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  PATRIOT'S  LAMENT. 


["WRITTEN   IN   FORT  WARREN   IN    1864.] 


1  Opatria  amada !  a  ti  susplra  y  Hora 
Esta  en  su  carcel  alma  peregrina, 
Llevada  errando  de  udo,  en  otro  inatante. 


I  am  a  captive  on  a  hostile  shore, 

Caged,  liked  the  falcon  from  his  native  skies, 
And  doom'd  my  agonizing  grief  to  pour 

In  futile  lamentations,  tears,  and  sighs, 

And  feed  the  gaze  of  fools  whom  I  despise. 
Daily  they  taunt  my  heart  with  bitter  sneers — 

They  prate  of  Liberty — deeds  great  and  wise, 
And  fill  the  air  with  patriotic  cheers, 
While  human  shackles  clank  around  their  listless  ears, 

n. 

Hark  !  hear  ye  not,  mid  those  triumphal  cries 

The  clanking  of  the  freeman's  heavy  chains  ? 
His  smother'd  curses  from  the  sore  heart  rise? 

The  loud,  indignant  beating  of  his  veins, 

Stirr'd  by  the  lava  hell  that  in  him  reigns  ? 
Hear'st  him  not  writhe  against  the  dark  decree 

That  gyves  the  soul — for  it  just  hate  maintains  ? 
The  impetuous  rushings  of  his  heart  when  he 
Watches  the  eagle  soar  into  the  heavens  all  free  ? 

in. 
My  soul  appall'd  shrinks  from  Hypocrisy, 

And  whatsoever  bears  deceptious  name 
Under  thy  banner — Heaven-born  Liberty  ! 

The  Fiends  of  War,  inflated  with  acclaim, 

Hevel  in  crime  and  virtue  put  to  shame — 
They  slaughter  babes  and  wives  without  a  cause, 

And  holding  up  their  reeking  blades,  exclaim — 
"A  victory  !"     Demolish  homes,  rights,  laws, 
And  o'er  the  wreck  send  up  to  Heaven  their  proud  hurrahs. 

rv. 
I  am  a  captive  whilo  my  country  bleeds  ; 

And  Retribution  loudly  cries  to  Heaven, 
And  for  tho  presence  of  her  warriors  pleads, 

Till  from  her  far  the  ruthless  foe'is  driven— 
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Oli  God !  oh  God  !  hast  Thou  my  country  given 
To  direful  fate?     Must  I  lie  coup'd  up  here, 

While  she  by  desecrating  hands  is  riven  ; 
The  sobs  of  Age,  and  Beauty's  shrieks  of  fear, 
Like  funeral  knells  afar  are  tolling  in  my  ear? 

v. 

And  thou,  ethereal  one  !  my  spirit's  bride, 

My  star,  my  sun,  my  universe— the  beam 
That  lit  my  youthful  feet  'mid  ways  untried  ; 

Within  me  woke  each  high  ambitious  scheme — 

And  here  dost  hover  o'er  me  in  my  dream, 
Pressing  thy  lips  to  mine  until  I  feel 

Our  quick  hearts  ebbing  into  one  soft  stream 
Of  holy  love— ah  !  who  will  guard  thy  weal, 
And  from  thy  breast  avert  the  dark  marauder's  steel? 

ru 

Oh,  my  distracted  country  !  child  of  pain 

And  anarchy  !— thee  shall  I  see  no  more 
Till  thou  art  struggling  in  the  tyrant's  chain, 

Oppress'd  by  insult  and  by  sorrow  sore, 

And  steeping  in  thy  children's  sacred  gore  ? 
Must  thy  bright  star  of  glory  set  for  aye  ? 

Must  thou  become  the  poet's  Mecca  ?    Lore 
For  antiquaries  ?     Temple  of  decay  ? 
Wilt  thou  survive  no  more,  my  country's  Natal  Day? 

Yn. 

Spirit  of  Jackson  !    Zollicoffer,  rise  ! 

Let  not  the  foe  your  cherished  land  enslave  ! 
Let  her  not  fall  a  bloody  sacrifice  ! 

And  thou,  immortal  Polk !  who  from  the  grave 

Mayest  inspire  with  victory  the  brave  ! 
Heroes  who  fell  in  Shenandoah's  vale  ! 

And  ye  who  fought  by  Shiloh's  golden  wave  ! 
Who  from  Manassas  drove  the  spoiler  pale  ; 
Hear,  in  the  spirit-land,  my  country's  doleful  wail ! 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  EIGHT  NEVER  FAILS. 

They  never  fail  who  die 
Tn  a  great  cause  ;  the  block  may  soak  their  gore ; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun  ;  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls — 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.     Though  years 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


The  author  of  "Alone,"  though  not  the 
founder  of  a  new  school,  has  at  least  gain- 
ed an  acknowledged  eminence  in  that  de- 
partment of  literary  composition  which  she 
has  made  her  specialty.  Unlike  Miss  Brad- 
don  and  her  imitators,  she  deals  sparingly 
with  the  darker  actions  of  mankind.  Her 
heroes  are  not  taken  from  the  criminal 
courts,  nor  her  heroines  from  that  class  of 
females  who  escape  the  prison  or  the  gal- 
lows only  by  the  exercise  of  marvellous  in- 
genuity. Her  writing  is  at  times  vigorous, 
but  the  vigor  is  womanly.  She  gives  the 
shades  as  well  as  the  lights  of  the  picture, 
but  the  shades  seldom  degenerate  into  som- 
bre shadows.  Her  stories  have  interest  ra- 
ther in  the  manner  of  telling  them  than  in 
their  novelty  an  dboldness  of  incident.  Her 
characters  are  seldom  novel,  or  out  of  the 
field  of  every-day  life.  She  has  thus  man- 
aged to  achieve  a  safe  though  not  a  highly 
distinguished  place  in  the  world  of  letters. 

In  "  Sunny  bank,"*  the  latest  composi- 
tion of  Mrs.  Terhune,  we  have  a  novel  of 
southern  life  during  the  recent  civil  war, 
and  the  characters  embrace  those  of  oppos- 
ing connections  and  sympathies.  The  sto- 
ry is  the  old  one  of  love  with  an  interrupt- 
ed current.  The  hero  and  heroine,  with  a 
part  of  the  family  of  the  latter,  side  either 
openly  or  secretly  with  the  Federal  authori- 
ties. The  characters  introduced  are  plain- 
ly, but  not  vividly  pictured.  There  is  a 
virtuous  hero,  an  angelic  heroine,  an  inter- 
esting woman  scamp,  and  a  dark  and  ma- 
lignant man  villain.  This  last  is  properly 
enough  a  Confederate  officer,  who  having 
gone  over  to  rebellion,  has  of  course  no  re- 
deeming trait.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
tone  of  the  book.  Every  Confederate  in- 
troduced is  either  weak,  silly,  or  vile  ;  every 
Federal,  with  one  exception,  a  model  of 
what  man  or  woman  ought  to  bo,  tried  by 
the  author's  standard.  To  the  general  faint 
limning  of  the  book  there  are  but  two  ex- 
ceptions, and  one  of  them  particularly  note- 
worthy.    Agatha  Lamar  is  a  very  finished 

•  Sunnybank.  By  Marion  Harland.  New  York  : 
Slicldou  «L  Co.    12iuo.,  j>p.  Uo. 


cabinet  picture.  She  is  a  very  distinct  crea- 
tion, and  her  mode  of  thought  and  action 
is  placed  plainly  before  the  reader,  inge- 
niously contrasted  by  the  device  of  a  dou- 
ble journal,  with  the  more  common-place 
heroine.  She  inspires  dislike,  approaching 
at  times  to  disgust  ;  but  never  entirely 
loses  the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  Her  end 
is  not  sad  enough  to  comply  with  the  de- 
cree of  poetical  justice,  but  the  reader  is 
satisfied  from  the  fact  that  it  is  natural. 
Miss  Morris,  the  tattling,  officious  busy- 
body, is  the  next  best  drawn  character,  and 
those  who  meet  her  would  like  to  order  her 
off  the  premises  without  delay.  As  for  the 
hero,  he  is  sketched  truly  enough,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  him.  He  is  a  prig.  Eolf 
Kingston,  scurvy  and  commonplace  villain 
though  he  be,  can  be  more  easily  tolerated 
than  the  highly  moral  and  eminently  re- 
spectable shopkeeper,  Wilton,  who  is  a 
cross  between  Sir  Charles  Grandi.son  and 
Pecksniff,  and  an  insufferable  bore. 

The  story  has,  in  spite  of  these  defects, 
a  large  share  of  interest,  and  will  not  be 
laid  down  readily  until  the  last  page  has 
been  reached.  As  an  exposition  of  the 
views  and  actions  of  a  peculiar  class  of 
Southern  society  during  the  war,  it  has 
much  value,  and  some  of  its  scenes  will 
yield  a  deal  of  quiet  enjoyment. 

As  a  humorist,  Mr.  Ross  Browne  occupies 
a  very  respectable  position.  Without  bold, 
striking  and  original  fun,  with  little  of  that 
unexpectedness  which  is  so  provocative  of 
laughter,  he  displays  at  all  times  a  queer 
way  of  viewing  the  most  ordinary  occur- 
rence, and  the  power  of  extracting  the 
ludicrous  from  the  most  unpromising  ma- 
terial. With  this  there  is  a  keen  wit  at 
times,  and  always  a  happy  mode  of  deserb- 
ing  scenes  and  incidents.  The  main  part  of 
his  recent  book*  is  the  account  of  the  per- 
sonal adventures  of  Herr  Butterlield  aus 
California,  in  Germany,  and  like  the  other 

•An  American  Family  In  Germany.  By  J.  Kors 
Browne.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    16mo.,  pp.  881. 
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two  sketches  included  in  the  volume,  is  full 
of  the  author's  peculiarities.  If  the  whole 
volume  is  not  so  extravagant  in  parts  as  his 
adventures  in  the  mining  regions,  it  has 
quite  enough  fun  to  satisfy  the  reader,  and 
to  cause  him  to  linger  laughingly  over  many 
amusing  passages.  The  social  and  domes- 
tic life  of  Germany,  so  little  known  in  this 
country,  is  pleasantly  and  honestly  deline- 
ated, while  the  illustrations  are  intensely 
Germanesque.  The  author's  estimate  of 
German  character,  and  his  criticism  on 
German  customs,  are  impartial  enough,  but 
have  the  friendliness  in  tone  that  proves  the 
writer's  German  experience  to  have  been  a 
pleasant  one.  As  a  lively  and  gossipy 
record  of  travel,  affording  a  fair  amount  of 
instruction  in  the  most  pleasant  mode,  and 
as  a  book  whose. fun  may  be  read  aloud  by 
a  man  at  the  fireside,  as  well  as  in  the 
library  or  on  the  rail-car,  the  volume  may 
be  very  strongly  recommended. 


author  combines  the  novelty  of  Vambery 
with  the  accuracy  of  Agassiz  and  the  mi- 
nuteness of  detail  of  De  Foe. 


We  have  heretofore  omitted  to  notice 
Colonel  Marcy's  description  of  military  and 
sporting  life  on  the  frontier,  *  though  the 
book  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
accurate  records  of  adventure,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  elegant  volumes  in  its 
paper,  typography  and  binding  that  has 
ever  been  issued  from  the  American  press. 
Colonel  Marcy  writes  with  a  charming  di- 
rectness and  plainness,  relieved  by  occa- 
sional flashes  of  humor,  and,  while  he  car- 
ries his  reader  on  a  flood  of  uninterrupted 
interest,  imparts  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation about  hitherto  unknown  regions. 
His  picture  of  the  aboriginal  race  on  this 
continent  will  be  objected  to  by  the  senti- 
mentalist, or  that  numerous  class  of  stay- 
at-home  travelers  whose  notion  of  the  In- 
dian has  been  created  by  the  novels  of 
Cooper,  whose  red-skinned  savages  are 
painted  and  blanketed  Greeks  ;  or  the  play 
of  Metamora,  where  the  player  gives  to  the 
chief  of  the  "Wampanoags"  the  manners 
of  a  Koman  gladiator  and  the  costume  of  a 
squaw.  The  description  of  the  game  ani- 
mals of  the  Eocky  Mountain  regions  the 
accounts  of  frontiersmen  and  frontier  life, 
and  the  varied  information  concerning 
almost  any  point  of  interest  to  the  sports- 
man, athropologist,  or  miscellaneous 
reader,  are  copious  and  trustworthy.     The 

•  Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life  on  the  Border.  By 
Colonel  R.  B.  Marcy,  U.  S.  A.  With  Numerous  Illus- 
trations. New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  8vo.,  pp.  4;24. 


Mr.  Morford  is  best  known  as  an  author 
b}r  two  absurd  and  egotistical  romances,  of 
the  sensational-serial  order — "The  Cow- 
ard" and  "'.'houlder-straps."  It  was  scarce- 
ly to  have  been  expected  that  a  novel,  like 
the  one  before  us,  *  with  a  rather  ingenious 
plot,  striking  characters,  somewhat  origi- 
nal incident,  and  thoroughly  clever  de- 
scriptions of  the  habits  and  manners  of  a 
section  little  known  to  the  country  at  large, 
should  proceed  from  his  pen.  Such  is, 
however,  the  fact.  Setting  aside  the  mis- 
take in  construction  which  introduces  his 
hero  at  the  beginning  as  a  corpse,  "Utterly 
Wrecked"  is  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary 
cleverness  and  interest.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  one  of  the  coast  counties  of  New  Jersey, 
probably  Monmouth  or  Ocean,  and  the 
persons  introduced  talk  and  act  naturally 
throughout.  Some  of  the  incidents  are 
most  vividly  narrated,  and  there  are  at 
times  passages  of  both  humor  and  pathos 
that  would  do  credit  to  the  most  practiced 
novelist.  -Mr.  Morford  gives  a  different 
kind  of  promise  in  his  last  from  that  held 
forth  by  previous  productions,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  may  be  redeemed  in  the 
future  both  for  his  own  reputation,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  reading  public. 

Mr.  Swinburne  enjoys  being  the  subject 
of  fierce  discussion  ;  he  has  sufficient  rea- 
son for  being  happy  just  now.  He  had  at- 
tracted attention  and  favorable  comment 
by  former  productions,  and  was  looked 
upon  by  many  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
school  of  poetry.  The  honey  of  the  Eng- 
lish reviews  turned  to  vinegar,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  "Laus  Veneris,  f"  The  ^critics 
found  a  feast  of  reviling.  For  immorality, 
they  unanimously  declared,  the  book  had 
no  equal.  It  was  filled  with  unclean  sug- 
gestions and  vile  images.  It  was  a  degrad- 
ing use  of  high  powers— the  very  prostitu- 
tion of  the  poet's  pen  to  the  basest  uses. 
Before  the  storm  the  publisher  quailed, 
and  the  odition  was  suppressed.  An  Ame- 
rican publisher,   on   examining  the  work, 

*  Utterly  Wrecked.  A  Novel.  By  Henry  Morford. 
New  York:  The  American  News  Company.  Paper 
cover.    Imp.Svo,  pp.  182. 

t  Laus  Veneris,  and  other  Poems  and  Ballads.  By 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  New  York :  Carleton. 
limo,  pp.  S28. 
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could  not  see  in  it  sufficient  grounds  to 
deny  the  author  a  hearing,  and  thus  it  has 
found  its  way  to  our  table. 

We  naturally  expected  to  find  it  full  of 
gross,  sensual  allusions,  if  not  absolute  im- 
purity of  words,  and  were  not  a  little  dis- 
appointed. It  is  true,  we  would  no  more 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  young  girl  than  we 
would  an  unexpurgated  Shakspeare,  the 
Greek  Mythology,  or  the  productions  of 
the  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
While  it  is  devoid  of  coarse  licentiousness 
of  expression,  it  indulges  in  phrases  and 
figures  that  have  the  outspoken  character, 
as  well  as  the  fire,  of  the  antique.  But 
this  is  redeemed  by  a  wealth  of  imagery, 
a  force  of  language,  and  a  vigor  of  style, 
that  has  not  had  its  equal  in  English  litera- 
ture for  the  last  two  centuries.  Some  of 
the  poems  are  masterpieces  of  erotic  com- 
position, if  considered  as  such.  The  aim 
of  the  author  is  not,  however,  amatory. 
He  is  of  the  modern  school  of  realists, 
who  address  the  mystical  and  unknown 
under  cover  of  simulated  passion,  and 
paint  their  devotion  to  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture as  though  she  were  their  mistress. 
We  question  if  there  be  a  line  in  the  book 
calculated  to  raise  an  impure  emotion  in 
a  pure  mind,  while  we  are  quite  sure  that 
the  glow  of  language  and  novel  strain  of 
thought  will  raise  the  author  numerous 
profound  admirers.  We  agree  with  the 
New  York  Courier,  when  it  says  the  public 
' '  that  takes  the  warm,  breathing  and  liv- 
ing '  Don  Juan'  to  its  embraces,  might  ad- 
mit without  a  thrill  of  horror  the  antique 
statue  of  '  Laus  Veneris'  to  a  vacant  niche 
in  its  library  walls." 


"If  thi)  lions  were  the  painters" — but 
every  one  knows  the  old  fable,  and  the 
point  of  it  is  plain  enough  when  we  read 
such  works  as  Mr.  Nichols's  "Sanctuary,"* 
which  lies  upon  our  table  in  all  the  glory 
of  white  paper  and  prime  binding,  and 
without  that  gilded  autograph  which  it  is 
the  neat  notion  of  the  Harpers  to  place  on 
the  covers  of  certain  books.  Irving  tells 
us  of  the  position,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive profit,  accorded  to  the  authors  at  the 
London  publishers'  dinner,  and  this  mat- 
ter  of  autographs   is  of  a   similar   nature. 


•  Tho  Sanctuary.  A  Story  of  the  Civil  War.  By 
George  Ward  Nichols.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bro- 
thrs.    lGiuo,  pp.  '^bfi. 


A  golden  signature  on  a  green  cover  is  a 
visible  sign  ot  the  gold  and  greenbacks 
brought  by  the  author  to  the  firm,  and  Mr. 
Nichols  has  not  yet  earned  the  insignia  of 
the  higher  order.  But  all  this  for  Mr. 
Nichols  in  due  time.  He  is  now  engaged 
in  painting  the  lions — in  telling  his  readers 
how  weak  and  wicked  and  utterly  doomed 
to  a  place  ten  times  hotter  than  Toby  Phil- 
pot's  purgatory  are  those  wretched  rebels, 
and  he  does  it  with  a  zeal  that  shows  him 
to  be,  as  our  Mexican  friends  would  say— 
buenmerito. 

Outside,  however,  of  the  patriotism  it 
displays,  we  cannot  say  much  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Nichols's  book.  It  is  the  customary 
story  of  the  war,  with  a  few  variations  con- 
sequent on  the  scene,  which  is  laid  in  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia.  We  are  introduced  to 
a  number  of  Federal  officers,  one  of  whom 
is  a  Southerner  arrayed  against  his  section, 
and  all  of  them  most  noble  specimens  of 
what  human  nature  can  arrive  at ;  and  to 
a  corresponding  number  of  Confederates, 
who  are,  individually  and  collectively,  aw-, 
ful  examples  of  the  scurviest  set  of  fellows 
possible  to  exist.  Then  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  several  southern  females, 
but  two  of  which  are  admissible  into  good 
society — one  of  these  being  a  venerable 
American  lady  of  African  descent,  and  the 
other  a  young  white  person  who  repents 
her  sins,  and  becomes  a  lover  of  the  Union, 
and  eke  a  lover  of  a  union-lover,  by  way 
of  penance;  and  respectfully  introduced  to 
northern  ladies,  who  are  apparently  lineal 
descendants  of  those  angels  who,  to  better 
their  condition,  left  heaven  behind,  and 
emigrated  to  New  England  in  the  May- 
flower. With  the  woes  and  troubles  of 
these  characters  the  writer  makes  a  book 
that  is  readable,  and,  though  it  have  nei- 
ther strength  of  portraiture,  novelty  of  in- 
cident, nor  skill  in  the  management  of 
plot,  will,  without  doubt,  find  its  hearty 
admirers. 

There  is  one  character  at  least  that  is 
new,  from  the  result  of  his  own  goodness. 
Zimri,  a  "slave,"  who  is  the  real  hero  of  the 
book,  is  a  strong  and  peculiar  creation, 
like  the  odor  of  his  race.  This  person,  we 
are  told,  is  a  negro,  and  as  such,  k '  led  by  the 
Christian  faith,  which  took  deep  root  in 
his  gentle,  yielding  heart,  to  display  unex- 
ampled forbearance,"  and  the  result  of  this 
leading  is,  that  he  sets  fire  to  a  log  cabin, 
and  burns  that  and  his  wife  together,  fol- 
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lowing  this  by  killing  his  half-brother 
When  we  reflect  that  without  this  leading, 
©r  if  the  faith  had  taken  no  root  in  that 
gentle,  yielding  heart,  he  would  have  pro- 
bably roasted  a  hecatomb  of  live  women 
and  babies,  and  assassinated  all  his  kin- 
dred, we  must  have  a  lively  sense  of  the 
value  of  Christian  faith  as  an  anti-Malthu- 
sian  instrument.  The  reason  for  the  for- 
bearance is,  perhaps,  given  by  Mr.  Nichols 
when  he  tells  us  there  is  "  a  philosophy,  or 
what  Swedenborg  calls  a  clearness  of  inte- 
rior judgment,  in  the  negro  character." 

The  book  has  some  value  outside  of  the 
story,  in  the  very  extraordinary  facts  it 
gives  us  about  the  inherent  military  know- 
ledge of  a  part  of  our  people.  Thus  the 
author  says : 

"The  civil  engineer  on  the  western 
prairie,  who  dropped  his  chain  and  com- 
pass and  took  up  the  sword,  in  a  month's 
experience,  would  lay  out  a  line  of  fortifi- 
cations as  well,  and  build  a  bridge  as 
quickly  and  strongly,  as  his  brother  officer 
who  had  left  West  Point  at  the  head  of  his 
elass.  The  Boston  mechanic,  who  hung 
up  his  apron,  and  enlisted  in  Nims's  bat- 
tery, in  a  short  time  knew  as  much  about 
gunnery,  and  the  way  shot  and  shell  were 
made,  as  did  the  chief  of  the  Ordnance 
Bureau  ;  while  the  Adjutant-General's  De- 
partment found  its  wisest,  clearest  heads 
and  nimblest  hands  from  among  those  who 
had  served  in  the  shipping  and  counting- 
house." 

Dogberry  was  of  opinion  that  reading  and 
writing  came  by  nature  ;    but  Mr.   Nichols 
adds  to  other  congenital  merits  a  capacity 
for  laying  fortifications,  building  bridges, 
and  managing  artillery,  provided  the  par- 
ties thus  gifted  are  born  north  of  that  fa- 
mous line,  south  of  which  the  white  man  is 
cowardly,  weak  and  imbecile,  and  the  ne- 
gro brave,  strong  and  intelligent.     There 
are    other    things  in  the  book  we  might 
note,  and  comment  upon.     But  why  do  it  ? 
There  is  a  class  of  people  which  reads  such 
books  as  the  "  Sanctuary,"  and  finds  plea- 
sure therein,   just  as  there  are  customers 
for  the  unripe  apples  and  diseased  peaches 
exposed  in  the  early  spring  on  the  fruit- 
stands  of  Chatham  street.     Why  should  we 
interfere  with  those  who  prefer  such  food  i 
The  ass  to  his  thistles,  and  Mr.  Nicholas's 
readers  to  his  book,  and  let  everything  be 
lovely. 

The  attempt  to  colonize  Brazil  exten- 
sively from  the  South  has  proved  a  failure, 
the     instinct    of     the    southern     people 


•teaching  them  that  their  true  home  is  in 
the  land  of  their  birth,  and  that  "a  masterly 
inactivity"  will  soon  bring  the  political 
quacks  of  the  Sumner-Stevens  school  to 
the  proper  detestation  of  the  northern 
people  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
know  something  of  Brazil,  and  to  have 
a  fair,  clear  and  full  account  of  the  advan- 
tages of  that  country  as  a  residence,  and 
that  the  Rev.  Ballard  S.  Dunn  gives  the 
public  in  his  recently  published  work  upon 
the  country  in  question.  *  Outside  of  its 
use  as  a  work  of  reference,  the  description 
of  the  country,  and  the  exposition  of  char- 
acter of  it  i  people  and  the  nature  of  its 
government  are  captivating,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  attract  the  young  and  adventurous 
to  a  country  so  favored  by  nature. 


Among  the  many  stories  written  for 
the  gratification  of  young  people,  "The 
Children  of  the  Frontier,"  will  hold  no 
mean  rank,  f  It  is  a  capital  recital  of  the 
adventures  of  a  family  in  Minnesota  whose 
head  has  been  captured  by  Indians,  and 
who  remains  absent  for  several  years. 
This  story  is  naturally  and  even  charming- 
ly told,  and  will  delight  little  readers  ex- 
ceedingly. The  incidents  are  sufficiently 
striking  to  evoke  interest,  the  scenes 
those  of  frontier  life,  and  the  characters 
moderately  distinct,  while  the  tone  of  the 
book  is  unexceptionable. 


Boys  should  have  a  literature  of  their 
own  ;  and  one  of  our  publishing  houses 
concedes  the  fact,  and  is  likely  to  profit  by 
it.  They  have  issued  three  elegant  little 
volumes,  X  which  fathers  who  desire  the  en- 
joyment of  their  young  sons  will  be  sure  to 
get.  These  are,  "Out-Door  Sports  for 
Boys,"  running  up  from  "  Hop  Scotch"  to 
Archery,  Cricket,  and  Base-Ball  ;  "Athlet- 
ic Sports  for  Boys,"  embracing  Angling, 
Boating,  Seating,  Rowing,  &c.  ;  and  the 
"Book  of  Household  Pets,"  which  is  wise 
upon  chickens,  pigeons,  dogs,  and  cage- 
birds.  The  instruction  on  all  the  points  is 
full  and  complete,  the  details  minute,  and 
each  volume  copiously  illustrated  by  well- 
executed  wood-cuts. 

*  Brazil,  the  Home  of  the  Southerners.  By  the 
Rev.  Ballard  S.  Dunn.  New  York :  George  B.  Rich- 
ardson.   12mo,  pp.  293. 

t  The  Child  on  the  Frontier.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pieton  &  Co.    lGmo,  pp.  290. 

1 1.  Out-Door  Sports  for  Boys.  2.  Athletic  Sports 
for  Boys.  3.  Book  of  Household  Pets.  New  York: 
Dick  &  Fitzgerald.    13mo.,  pp.  130,  179,  116. 
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■ — The  proposed  "Amendment  to  the 
Constitution"  provides  that  no  State  shall 
deprive  any  person  of  life  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  What  does  this 
mean?  Is  it  said  that  no  "  State"  shall  do 
such  a  thing,  in  order  that  it  may  be  im- 
plied that  the  Federal  Government 'may  deprive 
a  human  being  of  life  and  property  without 
due  process  of  law  ?  It  did  this  during  the 
whole  of  Lincoln's  administration,  and  has 
repeated  it  in  some  instances  since  Mr. 
Johnson  became  President.  Trial  by  jury 
was  virtually  suspended  during  the  whole 
of  Lincoln's  rule,  for  no  jury  trials  were  al- 
lowed to  take  place  except  when  and  where 
he  permitted.  And  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon now  than  to  hear  the  Negro-Republi- 
cans sneer  at  trial  by  jury.  Trials  by  jury 
are  as  ancient  as  the  English  Government,  as 
is  proved  both  by  the  books  and  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  They  were  practically 
the  old  Saxons'  ;  and  we,  have  the  record  of 
such  trials  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  King 
Eihelred.  And  now,  after  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years,  we  have  a  party  in  the  United 
States  which  is  seeking  to  overthrow  this 
ancient  and  sacred  guarantee  of  life  and 
liberty.  Indeed  it  is  overthrown  when  any 
citizen  may  be  imprisoned  or  executed  with- 
out a  trial  by  his  equals.  If  the  dark  re- 
cords of  the  last  few  years  are  not  wiped 
out  by  the  punishment  of  those  who  have 
perpetrated  these  outrages  upon  our  laws, 
our  name  will  descend  in  history  only  to  be 
execrated  by  all  generations  of  our  off- 
spring. Those  who  have  taken  life  without 
due  process  of  law  should  be  looked  upon 
as  murderers,  and  should  be  brought  to 
trial  and  treated  as  such.  In  the  law  they 
are  liable  to  be  tried  the  same  as  other  fel- 
ons. It  is  to  avoid  such  trials  that  the  cul- 
prits are  seeking  to  overthrow  our  whole 
system  of  laws. 

— A  correspondent  asks  us  if  we  have  ever 
read  "the  chaotic  novels  of  George  Lip- 
pard  V"  Yes;  fifteen  years  ago.  If  it  bo 
just  to  call  thorn  chaotic,    it  must,    at   the 


same  time,  be  confessed  that  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful chaos,  in  which  there  are  a  hundred  flash- 
es of  light.  The  faults  of  Lippard,  if  we  want 
to  speak  of  his  faults,  are  such  as  can  be- 
long only  to  a  genius  of  high  order.  If  his 
nature  was  wild,  zigzag,  without  regularity, 
and  sometimes  without  balance,  it  was  ne- 
ver without  honesty,  enthusiasm,  and 
beauty.  His  "Blanch  of  Brandywine, "  and 
his  "Sisterhood  of  the  Green  Veil"  are  full 
of  pearls  shining  in  the  sweet  companion- 
ship of  smiles  and  tears,  such  as  can  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  no  other  American 
author.  He  died  before  his  mind  was  ripe, 
but  he  left  a  path  behind  him  strewn  with 
intellectual  flowers  and  sparkles.  Some  of 
his  novels  were  translated  into  French  and 
German  in  Europe,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  the  works  of  any  of  his  cotem- 
poraries  who  made  it  fashionable  to  abuse 
him  at  home. 

— Wendell  Phillips,  who  disbelives  the 
Bible,  still  quotes  it  to  prove  that  all  colors 
will  be  amalgamated  together  in  Heaven. 
His  proofs,  however,  would  hardly  satisfy 
an  intelligent  mind,  especially  when  he 
quotes  this  :  "In  my  father's  house  there 
are  many  mansions."  But,  we  demand, 
does  it  therefore  follow  that  it  would  be  de- 
cent to  lodge  white  men  and  negroes  in  the 
same  room?  We  should  rather  say  that 
the  "many  mansions"  were  for  the  very 
purpose  of  giving  white  men  and  negroes 
each  a  berth  by  themselves.  If  there  were 
but  one  mansion  in  the  house,  it  would  leave 
an  inference  that  all  would  have  to  take  a 
berth  together.  But  the  "many  mansions" 
leaves  on  our  heart  at  least  the  hope  that 
we  shall  not  be  indiscriminately  mixed  up 
with  negroes, 

"In  that  high  world  which  lies  beyond  our 
own," 

any  more  than  we  mean  to  be  in  this. 

- — A  lady,  who  is  known  somewhat  as  an 
authoress  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
writes  from  London  to  a  lady  friend  in  New 
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York  :  "Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  so  weak 
at  my  time  of  life  as  to  ever  indulge  so 
much  as  a  thought  of  love."  This  lady  is 
some  two  or  three  years  under  fifty — an  age 
when  woman  ought  to  be  capable  of  loving 
with  the  ardor,  and  with  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  constancy,  of  yoiith.  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
once  the  Mrs.  Tharle  who  was  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  wrote  love- 
letters  to  a  handsome  young  actor,  William 
Augustus  Conway.  These  sweet  effusions 
were  afterwards  published  in  a  volume.  In 
one  of  the  letters  she  tells  her  idol  that  she 
sits  up  writing  to  him  ' '  until  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  heart  twen- 
ty-six years  old."  This  celebrated  lady 
was  a  Miss  Bruce,  distinguished  alike  for 
her  beauty  and  wit  in  her  earlier  days.  The 
world  laughed  at  her  love  in  her  old  age, 
but  without  good  reason.  For  why  should 
it  not  be  deemed  a  blessing  for  the  human 
heart  to  preserve  its  freshness  to  cheer  and 
make  one  happy  amid  the  frosts  of  age  ? 
Why  should  blossoms  of  love  be  less  beau- 
tiful, in  the  winter  of  life,  than  the  tender 
summer  flowers  we  cultivate  with  so  much 
care,  to  cheer  our  firesides  during  the  cold 
and  gloom  of  the  snowy  season  of  the  year  ? 
We  once  heard  a  celebrated  lady,  who  was 
herself  sixty  years  of  age,  remark  that, 
"when  the  heart  of  a  woman  ceases  to  be 
capable  of  loving,  she  is  no  longer  fit  for 
this  world."  Would  she  even  be  lit  for  tho 
next  ? 

— The  London  Telegraph,  writing  of  this 
country,  says  :  ' '  The  government  has  been 
changed  from  its  very  foundations.  Ame- 
rica is  divided  into  a  dominant  nation  and 
subject  provinces. "  No  intelligent  foreign- 
er, and  no  intelligent  man  at  home,  can 
possibly  view  this  country  m  any  other 
light  at  the  present  time.  If  any  man  be- 
lieves that  the  war  has  not  overthrown  the 
government  that  was  established  by  our  fa- 
thers, he  is,  to  use  a  soft  word,  simply  a 
fool.  The  only  question  is,  shall  the  peo- 
ple acquiesce  in  this  revolution  ?  Are  we  to 
give  up  the  free  principle  for  the  despotic 
principle  ?  Shall  this  despotism  be  perma- 
nent ?  Or  shall  the  friends  of  the  old  Dem- 
ocratic system — the  friends  of  self-govern- 
ment— whether  in  the  North  or  South,  unite 
and  make  common  cause  against  the  usurp- 
ers ?  Shall  we  give  up  our  once  glorious 
country  to  the  spoliation  of  the  negro  par- 
ty ?    Or  shall  we  meet  them  with  some- 


thing of  the  honest  pluck  of  our  forefa- 
thers when  they  resisted  tyranny  with 
force  ?    Force,  we  say  ;  let  us  at  them. 

— The  grand  meteoric  shower  for  November 
did  not  "come  off '  exactly  according  to 
the  Yale  College  programme.  The  histori- 
cal data  on  which  the  calculations  were 
based,  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  at 
fault,  as  the  grand  display  was  nowhere 
on  the  continent.  It  is  possible  that  the 
perturbations  and  irregularities  of  the  struc- 
tural groups  of  nebulous  or  meteoric  matter, 
on  which  the  showers  depend,  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  disappointing  the  general 
expectations.  At  all  events,  the  shower  did 
not  come  ;  although  our  friend  Wright,  of 
New-Haven,  sat  up  all  night  "ogling  the 
stars,"  and  trying  very  hard  to  believe  that 
some  of  them  would  ' '  madly  shoot  their 
spheres,"  before  morning.  But  the  morning 
came  without  any  such  phenomenon,  al- 
though it  produced  the  following  rollicking 
impromptu  dashed  off  in  our  own  presence 
in  less  time  than  we  have  been  writing  this 
notice  : — 

I've  been  watching  for  the  meteors, 
But  the  meteors  did  not  come, 

Exactly  as  predicted 
By  our  Professor  Loom  ; 

That  is,  in  one  grand  shower, 

As  thick  as  any  hail, 
From  where  old  Orphincus 

Untwists  his  mighty  tail. 

Or  rather  where  old  Leo 

Shakes  wide  his  flaming  mane, 

And  sends  the  stars  a  trickling  down 
In  meteoric  rain  ; 

But  only  in  a  drop  or  two, 

From  old  Aquarius'  beard, 
Let  fall  for  such  astronomers 

As  Yale  herself  has  reared. 

It  was  a  mighty  oversight 

In  Jove  or  other  god, 
Not  to  have  sent  the  shower 

As  Loomis  said  he  would. 

Or  rather,  sent  young  Phaeton 

To  mount  his  fiery  car, 
And  drive  with  flaming  "  ribbons" 

Each  "  runaway  young  star." 

Or  "  wild  colt  of  a  comet," 

That  o'er  the  etherial  blue 
Sweeps  a  portentous  tail  enough 

To  sj>lit  each  star  in  two. 
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And  send  the  earth  a  reeling 
Athwart  the  atherial  voids, 

As  if  it  had  been  smashed  into 
A  thousand  asteroids  ! 

— A  gentleman  who  used  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat writes  to  ask  if  we  do  not  ' '  think  it 
necessary  to  alter  the  Constitution,  to  make 
it  suit  the  changed  condition  of  our  coun- 
try?" No  ;  but  we  do  think  it  necessary 
to  alter  the  changed  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, so  as  to  make  it  suit  the  Constitution. 
Another  thinks  "we  shall  have  to  give 
up  the  .republican  system  of  government  as 
a  failure."  We  are  weary  and  ashamed  of 
such  nonsense.  The  history  of  the  world 
teaches  that  republics  generally  have  been 
less  subject  to  convulsions  and  revolution- 
ary changes  than  monarchies.  If  this  nas- 
ty Abolition  convulsion  proves  that  repub- 
lican government  is  a  failure,  then  mon- 
archy has  been,  a  thousand  times,  proved 
a  failure  by  the  same  rule.  The  republican 
form  of  government  is  older  than  that  of 
monarchy.  Monarchy  is  one  of  those  in- 
ventions which  man  sought  out  after  he 
ceased  to  be  upright.  Monarchy  is  a  per- 
petual revolution  of  nature — an  everlasting 
rebellion  against  man,  and  a  state  of  con- 
tinuous war  upon  society.  No  laws,  no 
civil  institutions,  are  binding,  except  as 
they  have  the  consent  of  the  governed.  To 
say  that  republican  government  is  a  failure, 
is  to  say  that  nature  is  a  failure  ;  that  truth 
is  a  failure,  and  that  nothing  can  stand  but 
a  lie  and  a  usurpation.  Men  repeat  this 
stuff,  as  parrots  swear,  without  knowing 
what  they  say. 

— A  correspondent  of  Chicago  asks  us 
what  we  ' '  think  of  the  apostacy  of  the 
Chicago  Times?"  We  are  not  surprised. 
We  understood  that  money  was  being  raised 
to  purchase  Democratic  papers,  or  rather 
to  buy  Democratic  editors,  and  we  had  ne- 
ver another  opinion  than  that  the  Chicago 
Times  was  just  the  kind  of  Democratic  pa- 
per which  could  be  operated  upon  precise- 
ly as  Judas  was  in  the  olden  time.  Among 
true  Democrats  of  the  West,  we  are  per- 
suaded the  Times  has  not  much  reputation, 
because  it  never  had  much.  At  least  it  was 
never  regarded  as  incorruptible.  Even  the 
Republican  papers  have  not  the  cheek  to 
brag  much  of  its  accession  to  their  ranks, 
because  they  know  all  about  the  dirty  ma- 
chinery with  which  it  was  hauled  over. 


— The  woman's-rights  women  who  held  a 
grand  conclave  at  Troy  two  months  ago,  to 
consider  at  length  the  joint  interest  of  wo- 
men and  negroes,  discussed  everything 
that  falls  within  the  atmosphere  of  this 
mundane  sphere,  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
property  of  the  soul.  One  of  the  unsexed 
philosophers  defined  the  soul  to  be,  "the 
spiritual  body  which  is  without  sex."  It 
is  wonderful  to  think  what  tortuous  routes 
the  poor  human  soul  has  been  forced 
through  by  the  hands  of  speculative  phil- 
osophy. Plato  defined  it  a  self-moving  sub- 
stance ;  Aristotle,  an  Entelecheias  (what  is 
that)  ;  Hesiod  compounded  it  of  earth  and 
water;  Parmenides,  ot  earth  and  fire  ;  Hera- 
clides,  of  light ;  Zeno,  the  essence  of  the  four 
elements;  Zenocrates  and  the  Egyptians, 
a  moving  number ;  the  Chaldeans,  a  virtue 
without  a  form ;  Galen  called  it  a  hot  com- 
plexion ;  Hippocrates,  a  spirit  diffused 
through  the  body ;  Thales,  a  nature  icithout  a 
form ;  the  early  Christian  fathers  previous- 
ly disputed  whether  it  was  round  or  oblong  ; 
and  now  the  unsexed  women  have  very  na- 
turally and  consistently  defined  it,  a  spirit- 
ual body  icithout  a  sex.  This  is  certainly  a 
consolation  in  one  point  of  view  ;  that  is 
it  is  comforting  to  reflect  that  the  souls  of 
these  women  cannot  propagate  their  type 
in  another  world.  It  would  not  be  a  place 
of  rest  if  they  could. 

— The  newspapers  are  disputing  again 
about  the  name  of  "Old  Abe" — whether  it 
was  Abram  or  Abraham.  Soon  after  his 
election  the  first  time,  the  same  query 
arose,  and  the  old  joker  was  written  to  on 
the  subject.  He  replied  that  Abram  and 
Abraham  were  one  and  the  same  name, 
'and  they  might  call  him  either.  This 
shows  that  he  knew  as  little  of  his  own 
name  as  he  did  of  his  own  father.  Abra- 
ham and  Abram  are  two  distinct  Hebrew 
names  of  very  different  signification.  Lin- 
coln certainly  was  a  badly  used  man  in  this 
world.  His  real  father's  name  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  Inlow ;  his  mother's  name  was 
Hanks,  and  the  man  who  married  her  after 
Abe's  birth  was  named  Linkhorn,  so  the 
unfortunate  Abe  was  not  allowed  to  wear 
the  name  of  any  of  the  parties  who  seemed 
to  have  a  greater  or  less  responsibility  in 
his  introduction  into  this  world.  He  wan 
truly  an  unfortunate  man.  His  life  was  as 
illegitimate  as  his  birth,  and  his  death,  at 
a  theatre  on  a  Good  Friday  niirht,  was  as 
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illegal  as  both  his  birth  and  life.  The 
misery  of  his  beginning  and  end  almost 
disarms  resentment  at  his  many  crimes. 

—A  literary  cotemporary  thinks  that 
Horace  must  be  a  greater  poet  than  Virgil, 
"  because  he  is  more  read."  But  that  rule 
would  prove  that  Moore  was  a  greater  poet 
than  Milton.  Horace  and  Virgil  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  each  other,  for  they  are 
bo  different,  and  yet  both  are  excellent, 
But,  if  a  comparison  were  forced,  we  should 
have  to  say  that  Virgil  was  the  greater 
poet.  His  paintings  are  richer  and  more 
beautiful,  and  his  versification  without  the 
aults  which  may  sometimes  be  charged 
upon  Horace.  The  reason  that  Horace  is 
more  read  than  Virgil,  is  that  he  is  more 
instructive  to  our  times,  while  Virgil  was 
probably  more  so  to  the  Romans.  Another 
reason  why  Horace  is  more  read  now,  is 
that  his  poems  are  short,  and  more  easily 
understood  by  an  unlearned  reader.  An- 
acreon,  though  less  read  than  Horace,  is 
more  admired  by  those  who  do  read  him. 
If  Horace  strings  roses  on  his  precepts  to 
adorn  them,  Anacreon  throws  his  instruc- 
tions in  the  midst  of  roses.  The  most  de- 
lightful images,  when  they  teach  nothing, 
have  soon  a  certain  insipidity,  like  beauty 
without  sense.  But  of  all  poets  Anacreon 
is  least  at  fault  in  this  particular. 

The  earliest  specimen  of  dramatic  com- 
position in  the  English  language  was  en- 
titled "Harrowing  of  JHefl,"  written  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Second.  Would 
not  the  terrible  title  suit  a  play  for  onr 
times?  What  a  drama  of  "Radical"  life 
might  be  written  under  such  a  title,  em- 
bracing the  career  of  beast  Butlers,  brute 
Stantons,  Holts,  Wades,  Sumners,  Ste- 
venses,  and  all  such  monsters  ?  They  cer- 
tainly have  harrowed  our  country  into  a 
hell,  in  which  they  play  the  part  of  devils 
with  magnificent  gusto. 

"Brick"  Pomeroy,    the  most  faithful 

and  unfaltering  of  true  men,  and  the 
sharpest  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  Radical 


beast,  is  going  South  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  details  of  the  barbarities  of  the 
Abolitionists  during  the  progress  of  their 
horrible  war.  Of  all  men,  "Brick"  Pome- 
roy is  the  one  to  dish  up  these  materials  in 
a  grand  Christmas  blood-pudding  for  the 
"Radicals."  Our  friends  in  the  South 
may  be  assured  that  he  neither  turns  his 
face  from  a  friend  nor  his  back  to  the  foe. 

— A  subscriber  asks  us  to  publish  what 
we  think  of  ' '  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Radicals  propose  to  admit  the  southern 
States  to  their  seats  in  Congress."  Our 
opinion  of  those  conditions  may  be  given 
briefly  in  the  language  of  a  sermon  of  the 
eminent  Maillard  to  the  wives  of  the  coun- 
sellors of  Paris,  who  claimed  that  rich  em- 
broider y  was  necet  sary  to  support  the  dig- 
nity of  their  condition,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "  All  the  devils  in  hell  fly  away  with 
your  conditions,  and  you,  too,  my  ladies." 
We  reverently  allow  this  ancient  and  emi- 
nent divine  to  express  our  entire  opinion 
of  all  the  Radical  conditions.  We  look  upon 
all  these  damned  Radicals  simply  as  the 
conditions  which  a  bandit  offers  to  his  in- 
tended victim.  What  is  the  philosophy  of 
treatment  for  the  bandits?  What  is  the 
history  of  the  beginning  of  despotism  all 
over  the  world  ?  The  pushing  vigor  of  a 
few  against  the  supineness  of  the  many. 
Take  as  an  illustration  the  long  miseries  of 
the  old  serfs  of  France.  The  original  sin 
of  their  Gaulish  forefathers  was  that  they 
did  not  cut  the  throats  of  the  handful  of 
barbarous  Visgoths,  Burgundians,  or 
Franks  who  came  to  rob  and  murder  them. 
Why  do  we  read  history  to  no  effect? 
Shade  of  the  immortal  Maillard,  preach  us 
a  sermon  on  what  we  are  to  do  with  the 
Radicals  and  their  despotic  "  conditions  !" 

— Ben.  Butler  announces  that  his  "voice 
is  still  for  war" — that  is,  of  course,  for  war 
upon  spoons,  ladies'  wardrobes  and  grave- 
yards. We  never  heard  that  he  personally 
made  war  upon  anything  else,  except  de- 
fenceless women  and  children. 
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To  understand  the  criminality  of 
the  present  attitude  of  Congress,  we 
must  revert,  for  a  moment,  to  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles  which 
are  not  in  dispute  among  well-in- 
iormed  persons  of  any  party.  Al- 
though men  like  Mr.  Stevens  and 
Mr.  Sumner  may  propose  to  act  in 
violation  of  such  admitted  funda- 
mental principles,  they  do  not  at- 
tempt to  justify  their  position  on 
the  sc  ie  of  law,  but  solely  on  the 
plea  of  necessity — a  plea  which  might 
be  used  with  equal  force  for  cutting 
the  throats  of  these  distinguished 
gentlemen.  Necessity  is  a  terrible 
plea,  when  once  admitted  into  the 
code  of  civil  action.  There  is  no 
crime  it  may  not  justify,  no  life  it- 
may  not  take.  There  is  no  right  of 
property  or  liberty  which  it  may  not 
be  used  to  violate.  A  people  who 
suffer  themselves  to  be  used  by  this 
tyrant's,  this  highwayman's,  code  of 
necessity,  has  given  up  the  last  out- 


work of  freedom  and  civilization, 
and  no  longer  deserve  to  be  received 
among  the  enlightened  nations  of 
the  earth.  No  enlightened  people 
have  ever  admitted  the  justice  of 
such  a  code,  except  as  aj)plied  to 
tyrants  themselves,  whose  lives  it 
has  been  held  right  to  take,  by  any 
means  which  their  craft  or  tlfeir 
usurped  power  may  have  rendered 
necessary.  In  1656  a  work  was  pub- 
lished in  London  of  the  following 
startling  title  :  "  Killing  no  Murder; 
a  Discourse  proving  it  laufid  to  Kill 
Tyrants,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  most  celebrated  Ancient  Aidhors." 
This  book  lays  down  the  following 
rule  in  relation  to  tyrants  :  "  Aris- 
totle saith,  tyranny  is  against  the 
law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of  hu- 
man society,  in  which  human  nature 
is  preserved.  For  this  reason  they 
deny  a  tyrant  to  be  partem  civitatis  ; 
and  therefore  a  tyrant  that  submits 
to  no  law  is  no  magistrate,  no  citi- 
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zen,  or  member  of  any  society,  but 
an  ulcer  and  a  disease  that  destroys 
society.  As  tyrants  are  no  law,  they 
are  to  be  treated  only  as  wild 
beasts  who  must  be  destroyed  to 
save  Society  from  their  depredations." 
The  Valerian  law  made  it  right  and 
just  to  kill  tyrants  by  any  means. 
The  old  Consular  law  of  Rome,  en- 
acted after  the  tyranny  of  the  Decern- 
wrote,  did  the  same.  It  was  a  maxim 
of  the  wise  Polybius  that  "Those 
who  conspire  against  tyrants  are  not 
the  worst  or  meanest  citizens,  but 
the  most  generous,  and  those  of  the 
greatest  virtue."  The  verdict  of  the 
Almighty  against  a  tyrant  is,  that 
"  even  that  man  shall  die." 

The  justice  of  such  a  terrible  re- 
sort is  based  upon  the  rule  of  neces- 
sity, and  no  other.    Those  in  author- 
ity, who  attempt  to  rule  by  their  own 
fancies  of  necessity  instead  of  law, 
may  make  it  necessary  for  some,  nay 
for  any,  patriot,  to  put  them  out  of 
the  way.     This  was  the  dreadful  law 
of  necessity,  as  defined  by  all  the  free 
nations   of  antiquity.      We  recom- 
mend  to   gentlemen    Stevens    and 
Sumner  to  post  themselves  a  little 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  law  of 
necessity  they  talk  so  much  about. 
Some  judicious  reading  on  this  sub- 
ject might  possibly  force  them  back 
within  the  limits  of  the  organic  laws 
of  our  county,  for  their  own  safety. 
For,  should  they  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing this  awful  code,  that  necessity 
may  rule,  by  overriding   the  laws, 
their   own   heads  have   no   further 
claim  to  be  considered  an  inviolable 
portion  of  their  bodies,  than  should 
be  deemed  expedient  by  those  whom 
they  seek  to  oppress.     Such  is  the 
savage  code  of  necessity.    It  is  a  law 
of  which  one  man  has  as  much  right 
to  be  a  judge  as  another.     The  high 


court  of  necessity  has  no  juries,  no 
witnesses,  no  rules  of  evidence — it 
has  precisely  the  assassin's  plea,  and 
no  other.  If  Mr.  Stevens  has  a 
right  to  say  to  any  gentleman,  "  Sir, 
I  find  it  necessary  to  strip  you  of 
your  property,  and  to  deprive  you 
of  the  right  of  franchise,  and  every 
other  right  of  a  free  citizen, "  that 
gentleman  has  certainly  an  equal 
right  to  reply :  "  You  will  excuse 
me,  sir,  but  I  may  find  it  necessary 
to  make  such  a  disposition  of  your 
corporeal  system  as  will  forever  ren- 
der me  safe  from  such  an  intolerable 
wrong."  Such  is  the  upshot  of  ne- 
cessity as  an  element  of  law. 

Law,  in  its  simplest  definition,  is 
the  rule  by  which  men  have  agreed  to 
be  governed.     In  our  American  sys- 
tem, especially,  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned is  an  indispensable  element  of 
law.     Where  that  element  is  want- 
ing,  there  can  be  no   law.     There 
may  be  force,  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, but  no  law.   Now  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  a  body  cre- 
ated by  law — by  certain  clearly  de- 
fined and  limited  rules  established 
by  the  "several   States,"  for  their 
"  general  welfare."   Congress  has  no 
legal  existence  except  when  acting 
within    the   limits   of    these    rules. 
When  it  goes  outside  of  these  rules, 
and  acts  in  violation  of  them,  on  the 
tyrant's  plea  of  self-assumed  necessi-  ' 
ty,  it  ceases  to  be  a  body  recognized 
by  the  laws  of  our  country.     The 
States,  as  sovereign   political   com- 
munities, made  Congress,  and  pre- 
scribed all  the   rules  by  which  it 
must  be  governed.     And  Congress 
has  no  more  light  to  override  the 
organic  laws   of   even   one   of    the 
States,  than  the  creature  has  to  re- 
bel against  the  laws  of  his  Creator. 
As  civil  polities,  the  States  exist  by 
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right  of  their  own  Constitutions,  and 
by  no  other.     The  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, Congress,  and  every  part  of  the 
Federal  Government    derive    their 
existence  from  the  sovereign  author- 
ity of  the  States.     No  branch  of  that 
government  has  an  atom  of  original, 
or  sovereign   authority  —  it    is    all 
"  derived  "  from  the  States  ;  and  it 
is  all  defined,  fixed  and  limited,  in 
the    Constitution    created    by    the 
States.     Congress  has,  therefore,  no 
powers  and  no  independent  will  of 
its  own.     All  its  powers  are  those  of 
a   creature,  under  its  creator.     An 
act   of    Congress,    therefore,    made 
contrary  to  any  express   restriction 
of  the   Constitution,   is    absolutely 
void.     Such  have  been  the  invaria- 
ble decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(3   Dallas,   399).     Also,    an   act   of 
Congress,    attempting    to    exercise 
powers  not  given   in  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  utterly  void  (1  Cranch,  176). 
The  language  of   this  Court,  at  an 
early  day  in  the  history  of  the  Union, 
was,  that  "  No  political  dreamer  was 
ever  wild  enough  to  think  of  break- 
ing  down  the  lines  which  separate 
the  States,  and  of  compounding  the 
American  people  into  one  common 
mass.     Of  consequence,  when  they 
act,   they   act   in  their  States,"    (4 
Wheaton,  403).     But   all   this   was 
said  before  we  had  such  dreamers  as 
the  leaders  of  the  present  Congress. 
Shall  we  say  dreamers  or  conspira- 
tors f     This  Congress  not  only  over- 
leaps all  the  boundaries  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  of   the  United 
States,  but  also  violates  certain  great 
fundamental  principles  of   civilized 
nations,  which   may,    not   inappro- 
priately, be  called  the  common  Jaw 
of  nations.     No   nation   ever   makes 
conquest   of   its   own   territory.      It 
only  claims  the  right  of  jurisdiclion3 


never  of  conquest  over  its  own  peo- 
ple. The  claims  set  up  by  this  Con- 
gress, if  allowed,  will  render  the 
United  States  an  outlaw  from  the 
society  of  civilized  nations.     % 

The  claim  that  Congress  derives 
new  powers  in  consequence  of  resist- 
ance to  law,  or  insurrection,  within 
a  portion  of  territory  covered  by  its 
jurisdiction,  is  a  further  violation, 
not  only  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  the  common 
law  of  nations.  The  principles  of 
law  on  this  subject  were  ably  laid 
down  by  one  of  the  most  learned 
jurists  connected  with  the  United 
States  Court  (Judge  Sprague,  of 
Massachusetts),  in  the  case  of  the 
Amy  Warwick,  1862,  as  follows  : 

"  It  has  been  supposed  that  if  the  govern- 
ment have  the  rights  of  a  belligerent,  then, 
after  the  rebellion  is  suppressed,  it  will 
have  the  rights  of  conquest ;  that  a  State 
and  its  inhabitants  may  be  permanently 
divested  of  all  political  privileges,  and 
treated  as  foreign  territory,  acquired  by 
arms.  This  is  an  error  —  a  grave  and 
dangerous  error.  If  a  hostile  power, 
either  from  without  or  within  a  nation, 
takes  possession,  and  holds  absolute  do- 
minion over  any  portion  of  its  territory, 
and  the  nation,  by  force  of  arms,  expells  or 
overthrows  the  enemy,  and  suppresses  hos- 
tilities, it  acquires  no  new  title,  but  merely 
regains  possession  of  what  it  had  been  tem- 
porarily deprived.  TJie  nation  acquires  no 
new  sovereignty,  but  merely  maintains  its 
previous  rights.  Under  our  Government, 
the  right  of  sovereignty  over  any  portion  of 
a  State  is  given  and  limited  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  will  be  the  same  after  the  war  as 
it  was  before.  When  the  United  States 
take  possession  of  any  rebel  district,  they 
acquire  no  new  title,  but  merely  vindicate 
that  which  previously  existed." 

The  principles  involved  in  this 
learned  decision  are  not  only  in  har- 
mony with  the  common  law  of  na- 
tions, and  with  our  own  Govern- 
ment  especially,  but   they  are  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  as  was  acted  upon  by 
the  Lincoln  Administration,  and  by 
Congress,  in  the  whole  course  of 
what  was  called  "suppressing  the 
rebellion."  It  was  on  the  basis  of 
these  principles  that  the  terms  of 
Lee's  surrender  were  made,  and  all 
the  armies  of  the  South  retired  from 
the  field.  On  the  same  basis  the 
Federal  Government  has  appointed 
Collectors,  Postmasters,  and  other 
Federal  officials  for  the  southern 
States.  On  this  basis  Congress  has 
even  recognized  those  States,  in  the 
ratification  of  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, and  other  particulars,  since 
the  war. 

The  status  of  those  States,  there- 
fore, is  not  only  fixed,  by  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  organic  law, 
but  by  precedents  established  by 
Congress  itself,  and  by  every  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government.  They 
are  still  States  in  this  Union  —  we 
have  sacrificed  two  millions  of  lives 
and  six  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars, under  the  pretence  of  keeping 
them  so — and  Congress  has  no  other 
relations  to  them  but  as  to  States  in 
this  Union.  The  powers  of  Congress 
are  still  only  such  as  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Union  bestows.  The  at- 
tempt to  change  the  relations  of 
some  of  these  States  to  the  Federal 
Union  failed;  but  that  failure  neither 
changed  their  own  organic  charac- 
ter, nor  the  organic  character  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal 
Government  has  legally  undergone 
no  change;  nor  has  the  organic  char- 
acter of  any  of  the  States,  legally, 
undergone  any  change.  The  only 
pretence  of  the  war,  was  to  preserve 
the  organic  character  of  both  the 
Federal  and  the  State  Governments. 
If  secession  (which  only  sought  to 
change    the    external    relations   of 


these  Governments),  was  a  crime? 
what  name  shall  we  apply  to  this 
Congress,  which  seeks,  not  only  to 
change  the  external  relations,  but  to 
destroy  the  organic  character  of  both 
the  Federal  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments? Good  God!  if  the  other 
was  a  "rebellion,"  what  is  this 
thing  which  Congress  is  trying  to 
do? 

But  the  body  now  assembled  at 
"Washington  is  not  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  le- 
gally Congress. 

The  Constitution  plainly  defines 
what  shall  constitute  a  Congress : 
"  The  House  of  ^Representatives  shall 
be  conrposed  of  members  chosen  every 
second  year  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States  (i.  e.  all  the  States)  ; 
and  these  electors  in  each  Stole  shall 
have  the  qualification  requisite  for 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  Legislature.  The  number  of  rep- 
resentatives shall  not  exceed  one  for 
every  thirty  thousand  ;  but  each 
State  shall  have,  at  least,  one  represen- 
tative. The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Sen- 
ators from  each  State,  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  thereof."  Thus  the  con- 
stituent body  of  Congress  is  clearly 
defined,  One-half  or  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  Congress  cannot 
come  together,  and,  after  having 
driven  the  other  half,  or  third,  away, 
set  up  to  be  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Congress,  to  be  a  legal  body, 
must  be  organized  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution,  must  act, 
in  all  particulars,  pursuant  to  its  or- 
dinances, as  the  constituent  of  the 
whole  agency  delegated  by  "  the 
several  States."  The  right  of  Con- 
gress to  "be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tion returns  and  the  qualifications 
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of  its  own  members,"  means  no  more 
than  just  what  it  says  :  i.  e.,  that  it 
shall  judge  of  the  legality  of  the  re- 
turns, and  the  qualifications  of  the 
members  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  which 
sets  forth  the  age  and  other  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  be  a  member  of 
that  body.  Congress  can  establish 
no  tests  of  membership  not  speci- 
fied in  the  Constitution.  Much  less 
can  it  say  that  States  shall  not  be 
represented  there.  The  right  of  re- 
presentation is  not  derived  from 
Congress,  nor  has  Congress  any  ju- 
risdiction over  it,  except  to  see  that 
the  rights  of  the  States  are  respect- 
ed m  the  elections  and  returns.  Even 
the  Parliament  of  England,  whose 
powers  are  not  defined  and  limited 
by  written  law  like  those  of  Con- 
gress, cannot  venture  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  prerogatives  as  are 
claimed  by  our  present  Rump  Con- 
gress. It  was  determined  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  Ash- 
by,  in  1704,  that  "A  man  has  a  right 
to  his  freehold  by  the  common  law; 
and,  the  law  having  annexed  his 
right  of  voting  to  his  freehold,  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  his  freehold,  and 
must  depend  upon  it.  It  is  absurd 
to  say  that  the  elector's  right  of 
choosing  is  founded  upon  the  law 
and  custom  of  Parliament.  It  is  an 
original  right,  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  as  much  as  a 
Parliament  is,  and  from  whence  the 
persons  elected  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment do  derive  their  authority,  and 
earn  have  no  other  but  that  which  is 
given  to  them  by  those  that  have  the 
right  to  clioose  them."  How  would 
these  old  lords  of  England  open 
their  eyes  to  witness  the  powers 
claimed  by  Congress?  It  was  a 
principle  laid  down  by  Lord  Coke, 


that  u  He  which  is  eligible  of  com- 
mon right  cannot  be  disabled  by 
the  said  ordinance  of  Parliament." 
So  it  was  said  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Holt,  that,  "The  election  of  knights 
belongs  to  the  freeholders  of  coun- 
ties, and  it  is  an  original  right, 
vested  in  and  inseparable  from  the 
freehold,  and  can  no  more  be  severed 
from  their  freehold  than  their  free- 
hold can  be  taken  away."  No  jurist 
of  England  ever  defined  the  powers 
of  the  Parliament  to  be  a  hundredth 
part  as  great  as  those  claimed  by 
the  Radicals  for  Congress. 

But,  it  seems  needless  to  argue 
against  such  claims,  because  these 
usurpers  and  conspirators  do  not 
attempt  to  defend  their  position  by 
argument  or  law.  Their  silence  in 
this  respect  is  proof  that  they  un- 
derstand very  well  that  they  are 
plotters  and  revolutionists.  But  do 
they  comprehend  the  full  purport 
of  their  meaning  ?  They  must  con- 
cede the  possibility  of  their  failure 
and  then,  do  they  realize  what  that 
failure  might  amount  to  in  the  end  ? 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  act  in- 
tended to  strip  the  States  of  their 
own  government,  and  to  crush  them 
into  territorial  dependencies  upon 
the  caprice  of  Congress  ?  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  such  an  act  is 
null  and  void,  and  binding  upon 
nobody,  for  it  involves  the  life  of 
every  individual  instrumental  in 
passing  and  in  enforcing  it.  An 
act  of  Congress  to  overthrow  the 
existing  organic  laws,  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  State  is  in  law  pre- 
cisely as  criminal  as  though  the  plot 
had  been  formed,  and  its  execution 
undertaken,  by  some  foreign  nation. 
Congress  has  no  more  right  to  strip 
a  State  of  the  Union  of  its  govern- 
ment than  England  or  Prance  has 
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to  attempt  the  same  thing.  What- 
ever punishment  could  be  visited 
upon  a  citizen  of  England  or  France 
for  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution  of  one  of  these  States, 
could  be  lawfully  inflicted  upon  any 
member  of  Congress,  upon  the  Pre- 
sident, or  upon  any  General,  or 
other  officer,  who  should  attempt  to 
carry  into  execution  such  an  act. 
If  all  parties  involved  in  such  a 
plot  were  not  hanged,  it  would  not 
be  because  they  were  not  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  felons.  This  assertion  is 
based  not  only  upon  the  general 
principles  of  the  rights  of  govern- 
ments, but  it  is  confirmed  by  innu- 
merable decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  following  are  some  of 
them  :  "In  our  system,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  a  State  is  the  supreme 
power,  in  all  cases  where  its  action 
is  not  restrained  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  (12 
Wheaton,  357.)  In  what  part  of 
the  Constitution  has  a  State  surren- 
dered its  rights  to  hang  any  party 
which  attempts  to  strip  it  of  its  own 
government,  and  impose  another  ? 
"  The  jurisdiction  of  a  State  is  co- 
extensive with  its  legislative  power." 
(3  "Wheaton,  387.)  "The  powers 
of  the  States  depend  on  their  own 
Constitution."  (1  Wheaton,  325.) 
"  They  form  a  confederated  govern- 
ment ;  yet  the  several  States  retain 
their  individual  sovereignties,  and, 
with  respect  to  their  municipal  re- 
gulations, are  to  each  other  sover- 
eign." (2  Peters,  590  ;  12  Whea- 
ton, 335.)  Now,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, or  the  President,  has  no  more 
right  to  violate  this  municipal  sove- 
reignty than  a  party  from  the  re- 
motest end  of  the  globe.  Neither 
Congress,  nor  the  Supreme  Court, 
nor  the  Executive  has  jurisdiction 


over  any  matters  within  the  States, 
except  such  as  were  delegated  and 
specified  in  the  Constitution.  In 
all  matters  not  thus  delegated,  Con- 
gress is  as  foreign  to  the  States  as 
the  Parliament  of  England.  That 
is,  Congress  has  no  more  right  to 
interfere  in  the  States,  in  questions 
over  which  jurisdiction  has  not  been 
delegated  to  it  in  the  Constitution, 
than  the  British  Parliament  has.  It 
is  just  as  competent  for  a  State  to 
hang  a  member  of  Congress  for  in- 
stituting a  plot  to  overthrow  its  or- 
ganic laws  as  it  would  be  to  hang 
a  member  of  Parliment  for  the  samo 
crime.  And  this  right  does  not, 
like  a  debt,  become  outlawed  by 
time.  The  sword  of  justice,  in  the 
hands  of  the  State,  will  be  suspend- 
ed over  the  head  of  the  felon  for  all 
time,  whenever  he  may  be  caught 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

Nor  would  it  relieve  a  member  of 
Congress,  or  any  official  who  at- 
tempted the  execution  of  such  an 
act,  even  if  the  Supreme  Court 
should  decide  it  to  be  Constitution- 
al. By  such  a  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  would  simply  involve  itself  in 
the  criminality  of  the  plot  to  the 
extent  its  action  might  give  success 
to  the  felonious  undertaking.  There 
are  very  grave  errors  extant  in  rela- 
tion to  the  jurisdiction  and  powers 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  as  independent  a  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  Con- 
gress. Its  grant  of  powers  are  not 
from  Congress,  but  from  the  same 
source  whence  Congress  derives  all 
its  powers — the  Constitution.  The 
threat,  therefore,  of  Congress  to 
abolish  the  Supreme  Court,  so  hear- 
tily endorsed  by  a  great  deal  oi 
journalistic  ignorance,  is  idle  talk. 
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The  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  pointed  out  by  the 
Constitution,  and  it  cannot  be  les- 
sened nor  enlarged  by  act  of  Con- 
gress ;  for  Congress  cannot  tran- 
scend the  authority  confided  to  it 
by  the  Constitution.  (1  Cranch, 
137,  175.)  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  coextensive  with 
the  Constitution,  laws  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  when  the  subject 
matter  is  submitted  to  it  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  law  ;  but  it  is  capable 
of  acting  only  when  the  subject  is 
thus  presented.  Innumerable  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  have  affirmed 
this  principle.  (5  Peters,  20  ;  6 
"Wheaton,  264.)  The  Constitution 
declares  that  "  The  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in 
law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prose- 
cuted against  one  of  the  United 
States  by  citizens  of  another  State, 
or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  for- 
eign power."  In  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is  seen  that  the 
citizens  of  another  State  are  put  upon 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  the 
subjects  of  a  foreign  power.  That 
is,  in  their  separate  sovereignties, 
these  States  are  as  foreign  to  each 
other  as  they  are  to  foreign  powers. 
Nor  can  the  Supreme  Court  enter- 
tain a  suit  to  arraign  one  of  the 
States  for  trial  before  its  bar.  That 
is,  a  State  cannot  be  thus  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  de- 
fendant. If  such  a  suit  were  com- 
menced, the  Court  would  have  to 
dismiss  it,  for  want  of  jurisdiction, 
because  the  States,  in  their  grant  of 
powers  in  the  Constitution,  refused 
to  delegate  such  power  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  jurisdiction  over  no  matter  that 


was  not  delegated  by  the  States  in 
their  Constitutional  grant  of  powers. 
A  State  cannot  be  sued  by  the 
United  States,  in  a  Federal  Court, 
because  the  right  to  do  so  was  with  • 
held  by  the  real  owners  of  all  pow- 
er, the  States.  Now,  therefore,  we 
see  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  lim- 
ited, like  Congress,  to  the  subject 
matters  delegated  by  the  States. 
Suppose  Congress  should  pass  an 
act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
United  States  (which  is,  just  now, 
quite  a  supposable  case),  to  that  of 
The  Kingdom  of  America  ;  there  is  no 
way  by  which  the  right  of  Congress 
to  do  this  thing  could  be  made  a 
judicial  question  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Supreme  Court  has  no 
more  right  to  sit  upon  the  legality 
of  such  an  act  than  Congress  has  to 
pass  it.  Both  are  barred  for  want 
of  jurisdiction.  The  passage  of  such 
an  act  by  Congress,  or  the  pronoun- 
cing of  it  legal  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  would  not  make  it  law.  So, 
if  Congress  should  execute  its  threat 
to  pass  an  act  designed  to  strip  cer- 
tain States  of  their  government,  and 
reduce  them  to  a  territorial  condi- 
tion, there  is  no  way  in  which  such 
an  act  could  be  made  a  judicial  ques- 
tion before  the  Supreme  Court.  If 
brought  there,  the  Court  would  in- 
stantly dismiss  it,  for  want  of  juris- 
diction. Such  an  act  would  be  sim- 
ply revolutionary,  and  entirely  out- 
side of  all  the  legislative  or  judicial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  sad,  and  indeed  a  frightful 
sound,  to  hear  people  talk  about 
submitting  such  an  act  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  its  decision  ;  as  if 
its  decision  could  make  such  an  act 
lawful!  Would  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  Congress  has  a 
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right  to  alter  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  that  of  Kingdom  of  Ameri- 
ca, make  it  lawful? 

Suppose  Congress  should  pass  a 
bill  to  take  all  the  white  girls,  be- 
tween the  age  of  sixteen  and  twenty, 
and  give  them,  by  force,  to  negroes 
for  wives  (not  entirely  an  unsup- 
posable  thing,  we  fear),  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  declare  it  con- 
stitutional, would  it  be  law  f  Just 
as  much  so  as  a  bill  to  supercede 
some  of  the  State  Governments  by 
act  of  Congress.  A  people  who 
would  allow  Congress  to  pass  such 
an  act,  and  afterwards  permit  those 
who  voted  for  it  to  walk  about  the 
streets  with  their  heads  on  their 
shoulders,  would  submit  to  the  other 
bill,  and  would  deserve  to  have  their 
daughters  torn  from  them  and  given 
to  negroes.  Do  the  people  of  this 
country  propose  to  submit  it  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  to  any  other 
body  under  heaven,  to  say  whether 
the  free  institutions  established  by 
our  fathers  shall  all  be  thrown 
down,  and  whole  States  of  white 
men  and  women  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition of  vassalage,  under  the  domi- 
nation of  negroes  ?  In  God's  name, 
we  say  no ;  at  least,  not  without  a 
struggle,  such  as  the  world  never 
saw  before !  If  the  American  people 
are  such  dogs  that  •  they  would  pa- 
tiently submit  to  the  revolutionary 
and  abominable  acts  proposed  by 
Congress,  then,  for  one,  we  have  no 
country,  and  acknowledge  no  coun- 
trymen. "We  know  how  to  despise, 
but  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever 
learn  to  live  contentedly  among,  such 
a  people !  Nor  would  we  forgive 
the  blood  that  flows  in  our  veins,  if 
it  did  not  burn  like  fire  to  see  the 
people  sit  so  patiently  and  so  stupid- 
ly still,  while  such  a  liberty-destroy- 


ing revolution  is  going  on!  It  is 
with  a  relentless  and  a  terrible  revo- 
lution that  we  have  to  deal  now. 
And  we  are  counseled  to  wait,  to 
see  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  to 
say  about  it!  In  the  meantime,  the 
rope  is  being  adjusted  around  the 
neck  of  the  Republic !  Wait !  The 
assassin  is  at  your  door  ! — his  hand 
is  on  your  shoulder!  "Wait!  Oh, 
sluggard,  and  coward,  and  degene- 
rate offspring  of  a  once  honored,  but 
now  disgraced  ancestry !  Wait,  un- 
til it  is  too  late  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  you  are  a  freeman ! 
Wait,  until  your  poor  country,  mon- 
grelized,  is  seen  slinking  out  of 
existence  through  the  back-door  of 
miscegenation !  Do  we  hear  a  slug- 
gard's voice,  creeping  feebly  up, 
through  the  loud  bombast  of  revolu- 
tion, and  timidly  asking  what  shall 
we  do  ?  There  is  one  thing-  which 
the  most  fearful  and  irrresolute  can 
do,  and  that  is  to  organize  !  Organ- 
ize, in  every  school  district,  in  every 
assembly  district,  in  every  county, 
in  every  State  of  the  Union.  It  is 
thus  that  the  revolutionary  Loyal 
League  is  organized,  and  to  this  or- 
ganization are  the  revolutionists  in- 
debted largely  for  their  success. 
They  can  be  met,  effectually,  only 
with  a  counter  organization.  The 
elements  of  greatest  strength  are  on 
our  side;  but  they  are  scattered,  un- 
organized, and  therefore  not  avail- 
able. Organize  these  elements.  Let 
there  be  a  Sons  of  Liberty  to  face  the 
Loyal  League.  The  rank  and  file 
of  the  army  of  the  Loyal  League 
are  clerks,  counter-jumpers,  and 
mesmerizing  dreamers.  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  would 
be  another  set  of  people  altogether — 
stalwart  men  from  the  dykes  and 
ditches;  as  well  as   others,  with  fire 
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in  their  brain,  and  unquenchable 
love  of  liberty  in  their  hearts.  How 
long,  think  you,  would  the  pampered, 
glove-fingered,  Loyal  League,  face 
such  an  army  as  that?  Not  long 
enough  to  give  us  a  good  sight  of 
their  dainty  forms.  This  Loyal 
League  is  pushing,  impudent  and 
defiant,  only  because  it  has  the 
whole  field  to  itself.  Let  the  Sons 
of  Liberty  confront  it,  proclaiming 
that  "  as  God  liveth,  the  Republic  shall 
live,  and  the  white  man's  liberty  shall 
not  die!"  and  we  shall  see  another 
sight,  in  this  league  of  loyal  traitors 
to  the  Constitution  of  their  country, 
than  the  insolent  and  noisy  bravado 
which  has  hitherto  marked  its  ca- 
reer. Is  it  replied  that  "the  leaders 
of  the  democracy  will  not  move  in 
such  an  organization?"  Then  let 
the  thing  be  done  without  them. 
But  call  not  those  drones,  who  re- 
fuse to  move,  leaders.  They  are  ob- 
structives. They  are  dead  timber  in 
the  way.  They  are  not  leaders.  In- 
competency, timidity,  cowardice,  is 
no  leadership.     They  only  are  leaders 


who  arouse  the  people,  and  inspire 
them  with  hope  and  earnestness  in 
the  patriotic  work.  The  condition 
of  our  country  is  sufficient  proof  of 
the  incompetency,  or,  in  too  many 
cases,  we  fear,  the  treachery  of  the 
democratic  "leaders."  But,  whether 
incompetency  or  treachery,  we  have 
had  enough  of  it.  Alas,  for  our 
poor  country,  too  much !  too  much ! 
Let  us  try  some  such  organization 
as  The  "White  Sons  of  Liberty.  The 
news  of  such  an  organization  in 
actual  operation  would  blanch  even 
the  black  face  of  Congress.  It  need 
not  be  like  the  Loyal  League,  an 
oath-bound  organization,  but  an  hon- 
or-bound organization.  Its  object 
would  be,  not  like  Loyal  Leaguers, 
to  revolutionize  and  destroy,  but  to 
preserve  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  and  the  liberties  of  our 
people.  It  would  not  be  long  before 
the  white  man  who  should  refuse  to 
assist  such  a  patriotic  organization 
would  be  looked  upon  as,  verily,  the 
equal  of  a  negro  ! 
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Eighty  and  nine,  with  their  captain, 
Kode  in  the  enemy's  track, 

Bode  in  the  grey  of  the  morning- 
Nine  of  the  ninety  came  back. 

Slow  rose  the  mist  from  the  river, 
Lighter  each  moment  the  way  ; 

Careless  and  tearless  and  fearless, 
Galloped  they  on  to  the  fray. 


Singing  in  time  how  the  scabbards 
Loud  on  the  stirrup-irons  rang, 
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Clinked  as  the  men  rose  in  saddle, 
Fell,  as  they  sank,  with  a  clang. 

"What  is  it  moves  by  the  river, 
Jaded  and  weary  and  weak  ? 

Grey-backs — a  cross  on  their  banner- 
Yonder  the  foe  whom  they  seek. 

Silence  !  they  see  not,  they  hear  not, 

Tarrying  there  by  the  marge  ; 
Forward  !  draw  sabre  !    Trot !    Gallop  ! 

Charge  !  like  a  hurricane,  charge  ! 

Ah  !  'twas  a  man-trap  infernal ! 

Fire  like  the  deep  pit  of  hell ; 
Volley  on  volley  to  meet  them, 

Mixed  with  the  grey  rebel's  yelL 

Ninety  had  ridden  to  battle, 

Tracing  the  enemy's  track — 
Ninety  had  ridden  to  battle  ; 

Nine  of  the  ninety  came  back. 

Honor  the  nine  of  the  ninety, 

Honor  the  heroes  who  came 
Scathless  from  five  hundred  muskets, 

Safe  from  the  lead-bearing  flame. 

Eighty  and  one  of  the  troopers 

Lie  on  the  field  of  the  slain — ■ 
Lie  on  the  red  field  of  honor — 

Honor  the  nine  who  remain. 

Cold  are  the  dead  there  and  gory, 

There  where  their  life-blood  was  spilt ; 
Back  come  the  nine  with  each  sabre 

Red  from  the  point  to  the  hilt. 

Out  with  three  cheers  and  a  tiger  ! 

Let  the  flags  wave  as  they  come  ! 

Give  them  the  blare  of  the  trumpet ! 

Give  them  the  roll  of  the  drum  ! 

Thomas  Dunn  English. 


-«o»- 


DEAD  HONORS. 

(Translated  from  the  Greek  of  Epicharmus.) 
Good  gossip,  if  you  love  me,  prate  no  more ; 
What  are  your  genealogies  to  me  ? 
Away  to  those  who  have  more  need  of  them  ! 
Let  the  degenerate  wretches,  if  they  can, 
Dig  up  dead  honor  from  their  fathers'  tombs  ! 
And  boast  it  for  their  own.     Vain,  empty  boast ! 
When  every  common  fellow  that  they  meet, 
If  accident  has  not  cut  off  the  scroll, 
Can  show  a  list  of  ancestry  as  long. 
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"  I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember  some  of  these  articles,  and  out  they  shall." 

—[King  Henry  VIII. 


CHAPTER  III. 


STEPHEN    JOSCELYN. 


While  this  scene  was  in  progress, 
at  the  cottage  of  old  Dunbar,  upon 
the  Sand  Hills,  there  was  one  per- 
son, a  few  miles  distant,  even  then, 
who  brooded  earnestly  over  the 
same  subject,  but  in  quite  another 
temper,  and  with  arguments,  for 
himself,  in  his  own  faith,  which  led 
him  in  the  opposite  political  direc- 
tion. 

We  have  heard  something  already, 
from  the  preceding  conversation,  of 
one  Stephen  Joscelyn,  a  cripple  and 
a  schoolmaster.  He  has  been  des- 
cribed as  a  malignant,  hostile  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  of  great  capacity  to 
do  it  harm.  Let  us  visit  him  at  the 
"  old  field"  school,  some  eight  miles 
from  Augusta,  and  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Savannah  river.  But 
wc  are  now  on  the  east,  and  not  on 
the  west  side  of  that  stream. 

Beach  Island,  in  South  Carolina, 
has  long  been  famous  for  the  fertili- 


ty of  its  soil.  It  had  the  same  re- 
putation in  revolutionary  times. 
There  were  many  planters  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  for  those  days,  who 
occupied  its  rich  bottoms  and  proli- 
fic plains.  Its  seasons  were  mild 
and  genial,  and  the  means  of  life 
were  abundant.  Beach  Island  had, 
besides,  a  considerable  population 
of  the  class  of  small  farmers,  all  of 
whom  lived  prosperously.  It  pos- 
sessed, also,  we  are  free  to  admit, 
some  wild  tribes,  restless,  and  of  ir- 
regular habits,  who  were  nomades 
rather  than  residents.  The  popula- 
tion was  mixed  and  of  various  kinds. 
There  were  wild  men  who  lived 
wholly  by  hunting  and  fishing— 
their  labors,  though  not  themselves, 
being  wholly  tributary  to  the  wants 
of  the  thriving  town  of  Augusta. 
These  persons  were  always  eager  af- 
ter excitement,  and  readily  yielded 
themselves  to  any  party  or  influence 
which  promised  them  exercise  in 
fields  where  the  restless  blood  would 
find  impulse  and  employment.  They 
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gathered  to  the  muster  ground,  to 
the  horse  race,  the  barbacue.  They 
were  always  present  at  the  Court- 
House,  at  sale  days,  and  during  the 
sessions  ;  and  their  convivialities 
were  rarely  limited  within  the  rules 
of  prudence  and  propriety.  Gene- 
rally well  mounted,  on  fast  horses, 
which  they  well  knew  how  to  man- 
age, they  rode  through  the  forests 
without  needing  a  well-beaten  path- 
way. They  were  thus  the  very  sort 
of  people  to  constitute  an  irregular 
cavalry  ;  to  scout,  skirmish,  purvey, 
and  explore.  They  belonged,  in 
brief,  to  that  class  of  pioneers  who 
were  the  first  in  our  country  to  pen- 
etrate the  domain  of  the  red  man 
and  the  wild  beast,  and  to  prepare 
the  wilderness,  the  swamp  and  for- 
est, for  the  advent  of  civilization. 
They  had  their  uses. 

Here,  then,  in  all  this  precinct  es- 
pecially, as  in  a  large  part  of  the 
contiguous  country,  were  associated, 
but  not  assimilated,  the  antagonist 
forces  of  a  wild  nature  and  a  refined 
society.  On  one  hand  rose  the  beau- 
tiful domain  of  the  wealthy  planter, 
who  had  brought  the  highest  cul- 
ture from  the  schools  of  Europe  ;  on 
the  other  hand  was  the  low  hovel  of 
the  wild  man,  where  no  flower  grew, 
where  all  was  coarse  and  savage,  the 
chief  possessions  of  which  were  bear 
and  deer  meat  in  abundance,  hang- 
ing from  the  rafters,  and  a  rude  hos- 
pitality which  freely  shared  with  the 
stranger  the  small  physical  comforts 
of  the  humble  cabin. 

Gradually  these  people  were  in 
training  for  the  advent  of  a  superior 
civilization.  Their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters had  just  begun,  following  the 
example  of  wealthier  neighbors,  to 
plant  the  rose  and  the  shrub-tree  at 
the   porch,  and  to   appreciate  that 


education  for  their  young  the  bene- 
fits of  which  they  had  not  them- 
selves enjoyed.  And  so  rose  in  this, 
as  must  be  the  case  in  every  sparsely 
settled  agricultural  region,  what  was 
long  known,  in  our  interior,  as  the 
"  Old  Field  School." 

An  old  field,  denuded  of  its  soil 
by  long  cultivation,  was  abandoned 
to  the  waste.  Possibly  an  ancient 
log-cabin  still  remained  upon  it. 
This  was  repaired,  or  a  new  one 
built,  and  this  always  in  some  spot 
sufficiently  contiguous  to  the  more 
populous  settlements.  The  children, 
girls  and  boys,  were  frequently 
taught  together,  in  the  same  low  edi- 
fice, and  might  be  seen  daily  trudg- 
ing to  their  tasks,  bearing  in  their 
satchels  bread  and  meat  rather  than 
books.  Books  were  scarce.  A  few 
will  always  suffice  where  the  school- 
master himself  is  competent,  and  has 
the  judgment  to  perceive  how  supe- 
rior to  every  other  was  the  ancient 
system  of  oral  instruction.  Books, 
in  recent  times,  are  provided  rather 
for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  than 
the  pupiL  But  we  must  not  di- 
gress. 

The  "  Old  Field  School,"  on  Beach 
Island,  with  its  few  books,  had  its 
fair  proportion  of  pupils,  girls  and 
boys,  in  very  equal  numbers  Their 
ages  ranged  between  eight  and  six- 
teen. Some  of  the  males,  indeed, 
seeking,  at  a  late  period,  to  supply 
their  early  deficiencies  of  education, 
were  to  be  found  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen, and  in  a  few  cases  even  of 
twenty-one  or  more  years,  painfully 
struggling  through  their  arithmetic 
and  grammar.  These  were  mostly 
the  children  of  poor  people,  or  per- 
sons of  very  moderate  mean-;.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  a  farmer  or 
planter  of  sufficient  wealth,  would 
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sendhis  son  to  the  "OldField  School," 
preferring  contiguity  to  the  sup- 
posed advantages  of  more  expensive 
institutions,  and,  perhaps,  as  was 
the  case  here,  preferring  the  one 
particular  teacher  for  his  son.  Ste- 
phen Joscelyn  had  a  reputation  with 
many,  not  unlike  that  which  we  have 
heard  delivered  from  the  mouth  of 
Alexander  Cameron. 

His  school-house,  which  was  of 
well-squared  logs,  of  good  size  and 
shapely  to  the  eye,  occupied  a  cor- 
ner of  an  old  field,  long  thrown  out 
of  culture,  and  now  thinly  sprinkled 
with  a  secondary  growth  of  scrubby 
and  water  oaks,  field  pines,  persim- 
mon, and  the  frequent  China  tree. 
The  building  itself  was  completely 
surrounded  by  these  latter  beautiful 
shade  trees,  growing  in  clumps,  and 
affording,  in  summer,  a  finely  shel- 
tered play-ground  for  the  children. 
Of  these,  a  goodly  number  attended 
the  school  of  Stephen  Joscelyn,  and 
they  generally  throve  under  his  rule. 
He  was  a  favorite  among  them  ;  gen- 
tle and  patient,  adapting  his  lesson 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  and 
seeking,  in  every  possible  way,  to 
discover,  in  the  case  of  every  indi- 
vidual, in  what  that  capacity  lay. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  his 
processes.  It  is  enough  to  report 
that  he  was  held  to  be  generally  suc- 
cessful. He  had  won  the  confidence 
of  the  parents,  in  winning  the  af- 
fections of  the  children,  and,  by  his 
calm,  grave,  sedate,  gentle  and  un- 
obtrusive manners,  he  secured  a  wel- 
come in  all  tli  3  households  within 
his  province.  His  fine  talents, 
prompt  judiciary  thoughts,  and 
graceful  and  forcible  expression, 
compelled  additional  acknowledg- 
ment from  the  best  classes,  by  which, 
in  process  of  time,  he  was  lifted  gra- 


dually into  a  sort  of  local  authority, 
which  was  amply  shown  by  the  fre- 
quent references  made  to  him  as  an 
arbitrator  for  the  adjustment  of  dif- 
ficulties among  his  neighbors.  His 
judgments,  founded  at  once  upon 
great  good  sense  and  an  innate  love 
of  justice,  were  rendered  logical, 
and  in  a  measure  legal,  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  English  law,  which  was  con- 
siderable. His  leisure  hours  were 
usually  surrendered  to  this  study. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  make 
his  acquaintance.  Let  us,  without 
ceremony,  penetrate  his  school-room, 
and  see  him  in  his  seat  of  authority. 

As  you  behold  him  now,  seated  at 
his  desk,  you  are  impressed  with  the 
remarkable  strength  and  beauty  of 
his  personal  aspect.  A  noble  and 
powerful  bust,  great  massive  shoul- 
ders, supporting  a  head  of  magnifi- 
cent dimensions,  covered  with  a 
thick  shock  of  fine  brown  hair,  great 
blue  eyes,  with  heavily-arched  eye- 
brows ;  a  mouth,  firm  but  sweet, 
and  a  full,  Grecian  nose,  gave  you 
the  impression  of  a  mind  not  only 
of  large  development,  but  of  equita- 
ble poise  and  balance.  The  breadth 
and  fullness  of  the  chin,  the  pose  of 
the  head,  upon  an  ample  column  of 
neck,  the  general  symmetry  and  mu- 
tual dependence  of  the  several  fea- 
tures united  to  assure  you  that  you 
were  in  the  presence  of  no  ordinary, 
certainly  no  vulgar  mind.  Air,  car- 
riage, manner  and  tone,  all  indicated 
the  perfect  gentleman  ;  and  the  ge- 
neral gravity  of  expression  in  the 
face,  while  it  denoted  a  spirit  that 
might  rise  into  passionate  determi- 
nation, was  yet  softened  into  sweet- 
ness by  a  uniform  expression  of  sad- 
ness. The  eyes,  though  soft,  clear, 
and  very  full,  were  yet  singularly 
sad,   save    when    the    countenance 
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brightened  up  in  the  warmth  of  con- 
versation, when  they  at  once  partook 
of  the  general  animation  of  all  the 
features. 

See  him  where  he  sits,  and  you 
would  conceive  him  to  be,  physical- 
ly, a  perfect  man  as  well  as  gentle- 
man; a  Diomed,  or  Antinono  ;  pow- 
erful of  frame,  large  of  limb,  of  great 
muscle  and  activity,  and  wonderful 
symmetry  as  well  as  endurance  ;  and, 
in  many  of  these  respects,  you  would 
not  be  disappointed. 

But  when  you  see  him  rise  and  at- 
tempt to  move,  you  would  then 
readily  conceive  why  it  is  that  such 
a  person  should  subside  into  the 
master  of  an  "old  field"  school. 
You  then  perceive  the  cripple,  whose 
motions  pain  you  to  behold,  which 
are  made  doubly  painful  to  your 
eyes  because  so  completely  in  anta- 
gonism with  the  otherwise  perfect 
symmetry  and  grand  development 
of  the  physical  man. 

From  his  earliest  childhood  he  had 
been  a  cripple.  Born  of  vigorous 
parents,  he  gave,  for  a  time,  every 
promise  of  a  healthy  infancy ;  but, 
during  this  tender  period,  an  insi- 
dious disease — considered  by  the 
physicians  to  be  scrofulous — the  re- 
sult of  some  hereditary  taint,  had 
shown  itself  ;  and  when  he  was  about 
two  years  of  age,  his  mother  des- 
paired of  her  child's  ever  being  able 
to  stand  alone.  The  left  leg  was 
drawn  up,  shrivelled,  and  shortened, 
the  knees  and  toes  inverted  ;  whilst 
its  fellow  kept  pace  uniformly  with 
the  general  development  of  the  body, 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  was  unu- 
sually vigorous  and  athletic.  At  seven, 
when  his  companions  were  gam- 
bolling afield,  trapping  partridges, 
smoking  rabbits  out  of  their  hol- 
lows,  hunting  birds,    and  robbing 


nests,  his  only  exercise  was  taken  in 
a  little  go-cart,  rolling  about  the  le- 
vel inclosure,  the  subject  of  pity  to 
all  who  saw  him,  and  of  perpetual 
pain  and  anxiety  to  his  parents. 

But  the  boy  had  a  soul  and  spirit 
which  loathed  the  inaction  to  which 
his  misfortune  seemed  to  doom  him. 
"While  his  earlier  durance  continued, 
and  when  but  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  he  became  a  great  reader,  espe- 
cially of  the  Bible  ;  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  its  wild  mysteries,  its 
strange  rites,  its  ghostly  prophets 
and  savage  warriors,  appealing  to 
his  imagination,  so  as  to  constitute 
a  something  compensative  for  the 
physical  privations  which  he  was 
perforce  compelled  to  endure.  He 
was  also  fortunate  in  a  Plutarch. 
He  gained,  in  some  degree,  through 
these  and  other  books,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  comrades,  for  what  he 
may  have  lost  in  play.  For  awhile  - 
he  literally  devoured  books,  and  a 
wonderful  memory  tenaciously  re- 
tained what  he  thus  acquired.  But 
books  did  not  satisfy  his  tempera- 
ment, though  they  gave  grateful  em- 
ployment to  his  mind.  He  very  soon 
began  to  evince — strange  contradic- 
tion— a  passion  for  horses ;  a  prefer- 
ence which  his  father  judiciously 
fostered  ;  and  before  the  boy  was 
quite  twelve  years  of  age,  he  could 
ride  with  the  boldest  of  his  asso- 
ciates, vaulting,  or  rather  scrambling 
into  the  saddle,  without  any  assist- 
ance. Once  seated,  he  looked  the 
Centaur,  defying  the  most  vicious 
colt  to  cast  him  from  his  seat. 

In  that  attitude,  no  one  would 
suspect  his  infirmity.  As  a  horse- 
man, he  gave  no  evidence  of  weak- 
ness, want  of  limb,  or  deficiency  of 
muscle.  The  upper  part  of  his  frame 
was  unusually  massive ;   his   chest 
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broad,  as  we  liave  described  ;  head 
and  throat  of  corresponding  size  ; 
his  arms  long  and  sinewy  ;  and  long 
before  he  grew  to  manhood,  he  was 
noted,  throughout  the  country,  not 
only  as  a  great  fox-hunter,  but  by 
his  singular  strength  of  wrist  and 
hand.  He  had  practiced  with  quar- 
ter staff  and  broadsword,  and  his 
only  exercise  was  taken  on  horse- 
bach. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  Stephen  Josce- 
lyn.  Though  a  cripple,  his  affec- 
tions were  still  divided  between  the 
exercises  of  field  and  forest,  and  the 
study  of  books.  Latterly,  in  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  of  his  occupation, 
the  influence  of  the  books  prevailed. 
But  we  shall  see !  There  is,  yet, 
perhaps,  an  undecided  conflict  be- 
tween them,  which  this  story  must 
develop. 

The  business  of  the  school  is  well 
begun.  The  mingled  hum  of  voices 
is  heard  from  the  children  conning 
their  several  lessons.  There  is  the 
wonted  buzz  at  once  of  study  and 
unrest.  Stephen  Joscelyn  only  in- 
terposes when  the  murmur  shall  be- 
come impertinence.  He  is  indul- 
gent, and  knows  too  well  the  value 
to  the  string  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
bow.  He  allows  for  the  tenderness 
of  gristle  and  sinew  in  the  child,  as 
he  knows  what  is  due  to  the  early 
breaking  in  of  the  wild  colt.  It  is 
only  the  stupid,  or  the  brutal,  that 
makes  the  mouth  callous,  by  too  fre- 
quently straining  upon  the  bit. 

He  has  borrowed  some  of  his  no- 
tions of  education  from  the  schools 
of  the  Greek  masters.  He  is  not 
for  restraining  the  physical  move- 
ments, fettering  the  boy  or  girl  for 
five  mortal  hours  on  a  stiff  bench,  to 
the  harm  of  the  yet  unhardcncd 
Kincws,  and  the  enfeebling  and  cur- 


vature of  the  spinal  shaft,  which 
evils  are,  in  our  day,  the  too  fre- 
quent consequence  of  the  cruel  ha- 
bit of  concentrating  the  entire  tasks 
of  the  day  into  the  morning  hours 
only.  He  will,  in  fine  weather,  take 
his  pupils  into  the  open  air,  under 
the  shady  trees,  and  hear  them  re- 
cite, and  teach  them  as  they  w alk  to 
and  fro  together.  And,  at  a  signal, 
he,  the  cripple,  will  play  with  them 
like  any  other  child  ;  will  bend  their 
bows  for  them,  and  use  his  own  ; 
will  shape  the  feathers  and  sharpen 
the  arrow ;  will  teach  them  the 
sleight  of  hand  which  helps  the 
strength,  to  hurl  the  pilum ;  will 
train  them  to  such  precision  in  the 
use  of  the  discus,  that  each  shall  be- 
come prouder  in  his  growing  pro- 
gress to  perfection,  day  by  day. 
And  when  they  behold  his  strength 
and  agility,  and  skill,  and  feel  his 
care  and  sympathy,  they  see  not  that 
he  is  a  cripple  ;  they  know  him  not 
as  the  pedagogue,  but  the  father  and 
the  friend. 

But  the  labors  of  the  school  are 
interrupted.  The  sudden  tramp  of 
horse's  feet  is  heard  without ;  and 
soon  the  door  is  darkened  by  a  sha- 
dow ;  and  a  figure  enters  ;  a  hale, 
rough  backwoodsman,  of  hardy, 
honest  face,  smiling  good  humoredly 
around  upon  the  children, and  march- 
ing boldly  up  to  the  teacher  as  to  an 
old  acquaintance,  he  offers  his  hand, 
which  is  taken  promptly  with  a 
hearty  gripe,  while  the  strauger  ex- 
claims, with  a  voice  well  trained  for 
forest  use  in  whoop,  hallow,  and 
high  occasions  : 

"Well,  Stejmen,  how  is  it  with 
you  to-day?  Got  any  laming  to 
spare  to  me  ?  I'm  mighty  in  need 
of  it,  I  tell  you." 

"  Nonsense,    Dick    Marvin  ;    von 
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have  quite  as  much  learning  as  you 
need,  and  as  much  good  sense.  But 
what  brings  you  here  to-day?" 

"  To  get  a  favor  out  of  you.  I 
want  to  take  voung  Dick  away  from 
you." 

"  What !  take  him  from  school  ?" 
"  Yes,  jist  that,  Stephen." 
"I  hope  not,  Dick!  Your  boy  is 
doing  well,  and  I  hope  to  make  a 
man  of  him.  I  trust,  Dick,  that  you 
do  not  mean  to  deprive  the  boy  of 
all  chance  of  becoming  a  man,  by 
turning  him  into  a  mere  horse  boy, 
as  is  too  much  the  habit  with  base 
and  slavish  people." 

"No,  no,  Stephen!  No  fear  of 
that !  I  was  only  funning  with  you. 
I  know  too  well  what  you're  adoing 
for  Dick  ;  and  all  that  riles  me,  and 
hurts  a  proud  stomach,  is  that  the 
chap's  a  gitting  quite  too  smart  for 
his  fayther.  Ha !  ha !  He  bothers 
me  a'most  every  night,  with  his  big 
dictionary  words,  and  his  great  dis- 
kiveries   in   'rithmatic   and    gogra- 

"  Well,  I  have  not  taught  him  that 
lesson,  Dick.  He  should  have  more 
respect  for  his  father  than  to  shame 
him  before  folks." 

"Oh!  I  don't  quarrel  with  the 
young  rascal  for  that.  As  Malley 
Seibels  said  to  Jacob  Simpson,  when 
he  'pologized  for  kissing  her  all  on 
a  suddent,  'Don't  'pologize,  Mr. 
Simpson,  I  rayther  likes  it.'  So  I 
rayther  likes  to  see  my  chap  show 
himself  smart  to  the  comp'ny,  though 
he  does  so  at  his  fayther's  expense. 
I  am  quite  willing  he  should  grow 
to  be  wiser  than  his  fayther." 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  by  tak- 
ing him  away  ?" 

"  Only  for  a  day !  I  wants  you  to 
give  him  a  holiday-chance  to-mor- 


row, as  I  wants  him  to  go  with  me 
to  Augusta  town,  to  the  great  meet- 
ing."  " 

"  What  great  meeting  ?" 

"  What !  you  hevn't  hearn  ?" 

"  Not  a  syllable." 

"  Wal,  I  swow !  And  you  didn't 
know  that  all  the  country's  agather- 
ing  to  go  thar,  and  hear  the  famous 
speechifier,  Drayton,  from  the  Salts, 
who's  to  talk  to  us,  and  tell  us  how 
stands  the  whole  case  atwixt  the 
King  and  the  Colony." 

"Is  it  really  so,  Dick?" 

"  It's  a  born  truth,  Stephen." 

"I'm  very  glad  you've  told  me.  I 
should  like  to  hear  Wm.  Drayton 
myself,  and  on  this  question,  espe- 
cially ;  and  I'll  not  only  give  Dick 
holiday,  but  the  whole  school  shall 
have  holiday  also." 

"  Hech !  boys,  do  you  hear  that  V 
said  Dick  Marvin. 

"  Hoorah !  hoorah !  hoorah !"  went 
up  with  united  voices  from  the  whole 
school. 

"No  more  work  to-day,  Dick! 
You've  spoiled  this  morning  for  us  ; 
so  the  dogs  get  two  days  instead  of 
one.  I'm  something  of  a  boy  my- 
self, and  shall  be  glad  of  the  holi- 
day." 

"  No  harm  that,  Stephen.  They 
won't  be  any  the  worse  for  it ;  and 
they'll  come  back,  every  gentleman's 
son  of  'em,  ready  to  do  double  work, 
and  so  make  up  for  lost  time.  Play 
is  a  great  part  of  edication,  Stephen, 
I'm  a  thinking  ;  and  holiday,  to  a 
boy,  is  jest  something  better  than  a 
Sunday — it  has  a  brighter  sort  of 
sunshine." 

"  You  are  speaking  more  wisdom 
than  you  knoiv,  Dick  Marvin  ;  and 
your  philosophy,  if  put  properly  into 
practice,  would  save  thousands  from 
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drunkenness,  and  make  thousands 
of  wiser  men.  But  sit  down,  Dick, 
while  I  speak  to  the  children." 

Dick  Marvin  flung  his  fox-skin 
cap  upon  a  bench,  and  threw  his 
great  length  of  legs  after  it,  occu- 
pying a  portion  of  two  seats,  which 
enabled  his  feet  to  arrive  at  an  ele- 
vation something  greater  than  his 
head.  Here  he  shut  his  eyes,  while 
Stephen  Joscelyn,  after  a  short  talk, 
dismissed  the  boys  to  play.  When 
they  had  all  tumbled  out  headlong, 
with  a  rare  sense  of  mirth  and  free- 
dom, Dick  Marvin,  taking  out  his 
pipe  and  filling  it,  produced  flint  and 
steel  and  tinder  box,  and  made  for 
himself  a  light.  A  few  puffs  of 
smoke,  to  settle'his  ideas  into  some- 
thing like  shape,  and  he  spoke  as 
follows  : 

"  What  I  wants,  Stephen,  is  to 
lam  and  know.  When  I've  larned 
a  thing  and  know  it,  I  can  then  set 
down  my  feet  fairly  on  the  square, 
and  snap  my  fingers  at  the  devil. 
Now  this  quarrel  betwixt  the  Con- 
gress and  the  King  troubles  me  ;  for 
you  see,  I  kaint  altogether  get  the 
right  hang  of  it.  I  don't  see  how 
the  cat's  gwine  to  jump,  and  I  don't 
like  to  git  down  from  the  fence  till 
I  can  clairly  see  upon  which  side  of 
it  the  mad  bull  is  gwine  to  run. 
Hyer's  one  man  telling  you  one 
thing,  and  another  man  another,  and 
they  mixes  it  all  up  with  so  many 
words,  that  the  devil  of  an  idee  kin  I 
pick  out  from  the  whole.  I  wants 
to  do  what's  right,  and  take  the  right 
side,  and  then,  ef  the  thing  concarns 
Die  at  all,  I'm  ready  to  pitch  in, 
though  the  cry  is  '  no  quarter !'  They 
tell  mo  thar's  gwine  to  be  fightin', 
and  I  don't  liko  the  idee  ;  for  though 
I've  fit  the  Ingins,  and  pretty  hard, 
too,  with  several  narrow  escapes  of 


having  the  feel  of  a  red  devil's  fin- 
gers in  my  hair,  yet  the  time's  gone 
by  when  I  could  say,  without  oneas- 
iness,  *  I'm  ready  for  any  brush !' 
I  was  a  younker  then,  and  didn't 
much  care  for  any  thing  ;  but  wife 
and  children  makes  a  pusson  old 
mighty  soon,  and  when  you've  got 
them,  and  sich  a  boy  as  my  Dick, 
and  sich  a  gal  as  my  Sally — you  know 
Sail — and  she's  now  mighty  nigh 
gwine  on  to  fifteen  ;  and  when  thar's 
a  snug  farm  to  'tend  to,  and  allis 
smooth  and  looking  well,  and  doing 
well,  it's  hard  to  think  upon  the 
breaking  up  and  the  hard  chainces 
that  comes  along  close  a'ter  the 
heels  of  war.  Now,  Stephen,  every 
body  knows  you  to  be  a  mighty 
smart  man,  with  a  head  chock  full 
of  books,  and  a  tongue  that's  jest  as 
smart  as  wisdom  can  make  it  ;  and 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  something  to 
set  me  right,  and  set  my  mind  at 
ease,  and  put  me  in  the  reason  and 
the  right  of  every  thing  in  this  quar- 
rel ;  for  I  don't  like  this  leaping  in 
the  dark  'till  that  time  comes,  when 
a  man's  bound  to  take  it.  Now, 
Stephen,  jest  you  give  that  big  head 
of  your'n  a  scraitch  or  two,  and 
blaze  away  with  all  your  wisdom." 

"  Not  so  easy,  Dick.  I  may  have 
wisdom  enough  for  one — myself — 
but  not  for  two.  I  have  satisfied 
myself  on  the  subject  of  this  quar- 
rel, and  you  will  always  know  what 
course  I  shall  adopt.  It  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  explain  to  another  the 
reasons  that  moves  oneself ;  and 
there's  never  a  good  reason,  my 
friend,  where  there  is  not  some  feel- 
ing in  it ;  and  this  feeling  is  a  more 
difficult  matter  still  to  explain.  3>ut 
I  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  all.  You  propose  to  hear 
Judge  Drayton  to-morrow.     He  can, 
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no  doubt,  and  probably  will,  explain 
everything  satisfactorily.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  anticipate  him  ;  nor 
is  it  proper  that  I  should.  He  comes 
from  the  seat  of  government,  as 
well  as  information.  He  will  know, 
a  thousand  times  more  than  I  do, 
of  the  condition  of  things.  I  am 
going,  myself,  to  hear  him,  and  be 
enlightened  by  him.  You  will  do 
the  same  thing.  Come  by  here  to- 
morrow at  an  early  hour,  and  take 
me  in  your  way.  "We  will  ride  to 
Augusta  together.  On  the  route,  I 
may  tell  you  what  I  think  and  feel, 
and  Judge  Drayton  will  tell  you 
more.  He  is  one  of  the  great  men 
from  the  Low  Country,  who  is  per- 
fectly familiar  with  all  the  'inns' 
and  '  outs'  of  politics.  Let  me  re- 
mind you  that  I  go  to  hear  him  as 
a  teacher.  I  do  not  doubt  that  he 
will  teach  well.  You  will  bring  your 
son  with  you  ?" 

"  Won't  I  ?  He's  a  smart  boy — 
You  says  it  yourself.  I  want  him  to 
hear  and  larn  as  well  as  myself." 

"Very  good."    After   a  pause — 
"Dick,  you  can  ride?" 
.  "  Kaint  I,  then  ?" 

"Dick,  in  all  the  quarrels  of  the 
world,  the  great  body  of  men  have 
shown  themselves  always  as  mere 
animals.  They  may  have  brains ; 
but,  under  the  influence  of  great  ex- 
citement, these  brains  become  ani- 
mal brains.  Then  it  is  that  men 
show  themselves  in  their  true  colors. 
One  is  the  hare-brain,  which  jumps 
and  gets  out  of  breath  without  any 
good  reason  ;  one  is  the  fox-brain, 
which  knows  how  to  double  and 
dodge,  and  will  a  thousand  times 
rather  pursue  a  crooked  course  than 
a  straight  one  ;  one  is  a  wolf-brain, 
which  is  only  brave  when  desperate- 
ly hungry  ;    one   is   a   tiger-brain, 


which  has  a  passion  for  drinking 
blood,  but  never  that  of  any  other 
beast  that  can  show  him  tooth  for 
tooth !  The  lion-brain  is  more  brave 
and  more  magnanimous,  and  it  has 
power.  But  the  best  brain  of  all  is 
that  of  manhood,  which  seeks  always 
to  be  just ;  can  always  afford  to  be 
generous,  and  when  exercised  with- 
out fear,  and  with  a  good  conscience, 
is  lord  over  all  the  beasts.  The 
conflict  before  us  is  one  which  will 
bring  all  these  beasts  into  exercise. 
It  is  for  you  and  me,  if  we  can,  to 
find  and  put  in  active  service  the 
brain  of  our  best  manhood.  Study 
for  that,  and  you  must  be  wise." 

With  these  words,  a  certain  time 
having  elapsed,  Joscelyn  put  the  bu- 
gle to  his  mouth,  and  winded  a  no- 
ble blast.  Presently  the  children 
came  bounding  into  school,  and 
were  instantly  subdued  ^to  quiet  by 
a  word.  They  had  fed  as  well  as 
played.  The  teacher  then  spoke  to 
them  as  follows  : 

"  There  are  some  tall  boys  among 
you,"  he  said,  "  who  may  well  per- 
suade their  fathers  to  take  them  to 
the  gathering  to-morrow.  You  will 
hear  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
your  country  speak  on  matters  well 
worthy  to  be  known,  and  which  must 
vitally  affect  your  interests  hereafter. 
It  is  proper  that  you  should  hear 
him.  He  will  probably  teach  you 
much  better  than  I  can.  Hearken 
to  his  words  and  understand  them, 
if  you  can.  It  will  not  be  difficult, 
if  you  pay  proper  attention,  for  the 
good  speaker  can  always  make  him- 
self understood,  no  matter  what  his 
subject,  by  the  humblest  of  his  au- 
dience. Go,  now,  my  children,  and 
behave  yourselves  as  you  should.  I 
shall  hope  to  meet  some  of  you  at 
the  gathering  to-morrow,  for  I  too 
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shall  go  thither,  with  the  hope  to 
acquire  information,  and  I  trust 
knowledge.  We  will  try  and  learn 
together." 

And  so  he  dismissed  them.  Dick 
Marvin  soon  took  his  departure  also, 
with  his  boy,  promising  to  join  Jos- 
celyn  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Left  alone,  Stephen  Joscelyn  sate 
in  moody  meditation,  brooding  in  si- 
lence, and  in  a  sort  of  reverie  which 
made  no  exhibitions  calculated  to  in- 
form us  of  the  subject  of  his  thoughts. 
In  some  respects,  he  was  a  lonely 
man.  His  infirmity  probably  tend- 
ed much  to  confirm  him  in  a  habit 
of  solitude.  There  were  books  about 
him,  but  now  he  did  not  read.  His 
temperament,  implied  in  his  power- 
ful physique,  was  one  designed  for 
action.  Nursed  in  solitude,  he  was 
keenly  sensitive,  and  possibly  but 
for  his  temperament,  which  was  ar- 
dent in  a  high  degree,  he  would 
have  shrunk  wholly  from  society.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  much 
one  suffers,  who,  from  natural  or 
other  disabilities,  is  forced  to  feel  a 
disparity  between  himself  and  fel- 
lows, in  whose  ears  a  bitter  voice 
perpetually  murmurs,  "you  are  un- 
like other  men.  You  cannot  feel 
their  confidence  in  society,  in  man 
or  woman.  Lo !  all  eyes  behold 
your  deformity.  All  fingers  point 
to  that  miserable  member  which  you 
are  forever  striving  to  conceal." 

Such  a  voice  speaks  forever  in  the 
ears  of  the  cripple,  when  he  pos- 
sesses innate  sensibilities  of  great 
keenness,  which  have  been  trained 
by  superior  tastes.  They  quicken 
these  sensibilities.  They  keep  them 
perpetually  sore.  It  may  be  they 
harden  the  heart  in  time  against 
man  and  woman.     Happy   he   who 


shall  escape  this  danger  ;  who  shall 
learn  to  bear  his  sufferings  with  an 
humble  spirit  which  sorrows  over,  but 
does  not  quarrel  with  his  destiny. 

At  length,  whatever  the  medita- 
tions of  Stephen  Joscelyn,  a  deep 
groan  broke  from  his  bosom,  follow- 
ed by  vague  ejaculations,  from  which, 
however,  we  may  gather  some  clue 
to  the  subject  of  his  brooding  mo- 
ments. 

"  Unloved !  and  all  alone  !     Shall 
it  be  so  always  ?     Will  the  one  fond, 
earnest  craving  to  be  loved,  never  be 
satisfied?     Must  I,  alone,  of  all,  be 
denied  the  communion  of  some  sym- 
pathizing  nature,    to   see   me    and 
know  me  as  /  am,   through   all  my 
deformity?     And  yet   to   love,   not 
only  vainly,  but  weakly !     To  yearn 
towards  one  who  can  satisfy  no  crav- 
ing of  thought  or   mind  ;  who    ap- 
peals only  to  the  sensuous  and  de- 
pendant fancy!     This  is  the  curse 
over  all !     To  be  decreed  to  feel  a 
passion   for   the   object  from  which 
the  thought  perpetually  revolts,  but 
from  which  it  vainly  struggles  to  be 
free.     This  is  the   misery !     I   must 
escape  from  thought  to  action.  Bet- 
ter the  headlong  race,  the  struggle, 
the     catastrophe — sudden    bolt    of 
doom  in  the  desperate  and  wild  is- 
sue where  one  obeys  only  the  fiery 
impulse    of    his    blood,    than    this 
brooding  day  by  day  in  humiliating 
reveries  and  fancies  which  must  end 
only  in  atrophy  or  despair !     It  must 
be  so ! — and  yet !     But  no !     I   can 
deceive     myself    no    longer !      She 
loathes  the  cripple !     I  see  it  in  all 
her  looks  !     I  read  it  in  all  her  mo- 
tions !     Nay,  more,   so  little  is  she 
human,  or  woman,  that  she  does  not 
seek  to  conceal  her  dislike — and  shall 
I  still—" 

The  rest   of  tho   speech  was   lost. 
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He  stopped  himself  suddenly,  as  if 
there  had  been  a  listener  at  the  en- 
trance. Then  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
went  to  the  door  and  threw  it  wide, 
looked  forth,  returned  to  the  desk, 
and  proceeded  to  put  his  papers  in 
order.  This  done,  he  closed  up 
doors  and  windows,  and  mounted 
his  horse,  a  powerful  black  charger 
which,  stood  fastened  to  a  neighbor- 
ing tree  ;  and,  once  seated,  he  pre- 
sented as  noble  an  aspect  of  knight- 
hood as  ever  shone  in  ancient  tour- 
nament. 

He  rode  fast,  and  it  was  not  long- 
before,  having  traversed  something 
like  a  mile  and  a-half,  he  stopt  in 
front  of  a  neat  cottage,  the  entrance 
of  which  was  gracefully  festooned 
with  flowers. 

This  was  his  lodging  place.  He 
had  board  here,  with  an  excellent 
old  lady,  Mrs.  Kirkland,  a  widow, 
well  known  and  respected  in  all  the 
neighborhood.  He  looked  up  as  he 
drew  nigh  to  the  gate.  A  beautiful 
girl  sat  at  one  of  its  windows,  as  he 
gazed  and  caught  her  eye.  She  im- 
mediately ran  and  passed  out  of 
sight.  The  cloud  suddenly  over- 
shadowed his  brows,  his  lips  were 
sternly  compressed  on  the  instant, 
and  he  murmured  bitterly  as  he 
rode  slowly  to  the  stable  ; 

"  Ay.  it  is  even  so !  I  am  not  one 
whom  she  can  abide  to  behold.  She 
can  see  but  through  the  eye  of  sense, 
and  the  cripple  offends  her  sight ! 
Oh,  (rod !  why,  with  all  this  strength 
on  which  I  pride  myself,  must  I  be 
still  so  weak  ?  To  waste  a  precious 
love  on  so  frail  a  thing !  I  must  as- 
sert my  mind — my  manhood !  Bit- 
ter though  the  medicine,  I  must  cure 
me  of  this  heart-fever,  lest  I  grow 
to  scorn  myself  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GRACE   AND    ANGELICA.       . 

"It  was  Stephen  Joscelyn's  horse  ?" 
said  the  old  lady,  with  her  knitting 
in  her  lap,  and  the  needles  plying 
fast  between  her  Angers  while  the 
stocking  grew. 

"Yes,"  answered  her  daughter, 
Angelica,  as  she  crossed  the  cham- 
ber, and  took  her  seat  in  an  oppo- 
site corner. 

"  And  why  did  you  start  so,  my 
dear,  and  leave  the  window?  Did 
you  expect  any  other  person  ?" 

"  No,  mother  ;  but  he  looked  up 
at  me." 

"  Well,  what  harm  in  that  ?  A 
cat  may  look  at  a  king,  they  say." 

"  Yes,  but  they  don't  say  that  the 
king  must  look  back  at  the  cat." 

"You're  sharp,  Angey.  But 
where's  the  harm  of  Stephen  Josce- 
lyn  looking  at  you  ?" 

"  He  stares  at  me  so,  mother." 

"Well,  that's  only  a  proof  of  his 
liking,  Angey." 

"  And  who  cares  for  his  liking  T 

"Fi,  Angey,  my  child.  Stephen 
Joscelyn's  liking  can  do  you  no 
harm,  and  better  his  liking  than  his 
dislike,  my  child.  It  seems  to  me, 
Angey,  that  you  do  not  treat  Ste- 
phen as  you  should.  He's  been  a 
good  friend  of  ours,  and  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  in  teaching 
you  and  Grace.  The  truth  is,  An- 
gey, I'm  thinking  that  its  more  than 
liking  that  he  has  for  you,  in  parti- 
cular.    He  loves  you,  Angey." 

"I  know  it,  mother,  and  that's 
what  I  don't  like !  What  right  has 
he?" 

"  Oh !  he  has  a  right  to  love 
whom  he  pleases,  my  child.  You 
can't  forbid  that,  Angey,  and,  more 
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than  that,  he  has  a  right,  if  any- 
body has,  to  be  loved  in  return — " 

"  Not  by  me,  I  can  tell  him.  I 
can't  forgive  him  that  following  me 
with  his  eyes,  and  looking  so  into 
mine,  with  such  a  stare,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  eat  me  up — the  poor, 
miserable  '  dot-and-go-one'  that  he 
is!" 

"  Angey,  my  child,"  cried  the  old 
lady,  indignantly,  laying  down  her 
knitting  in  her  lap,  and  looking  at 
her  artful  daughter  with  eyes  of 
equal  displeasure  and  surprise — 
"what  possesses  you  to  speak  in  such 
language  of  so  good  and  noble  a 
gentleman  as  Stephen  Joscelyn,  and 
one  to  whom  we  owe  so  much?  Do 
you  know  what  he  has  done  for  us, 
Angey?" 

"  Yes,  I  know,  mother  ;  but  that 
gives  him  no  right  to  think  of  me." 

"I  don't  know  that,  Angey  ;  but 
I  do  know  that  it  makes  it  a  duty 
with  all  of  us  to  think  kindly  aud 
gratefully,  and  even  lovingly  of  him* 
Pie  has  been  the  best  of  teachers  for 
you  and  Grace,  Angey." 

"Well,  but  you  have  paid  him, 
mother." 

"  Money  cannot  pay  for  all  sorts 
of  obligations,  nor  have  I  ever  been 
called  upon  to  pay  Stephen,  even 
in  money,  what  I  should  have  had 
to  pay  other  persons  for  the  same 
services.  You  must  not  forget  that 
when  your  poor  father  died,  it  was 
Stephen  Joscelyn  who  settled  up  the 
affairs  of  the  estate,  collected  the 
debt,  put  the  farm  in  order,  and  for 
more  than  two  years  superintended 
everything,  and  never  once  asked  or 
received  a  copper  for  all  these  ser- 
vices. Had  I  got  any  other  lawyer, 
he'd  havo  sweated  the  property 
down,  I  tell  you,  one-half." 

"  But  he's  lived  with  us  all  that 


time — has  had   board  and   lodging 
free." 

"You  silly  child;  you  perverse! 
When  will  you  come  to  your  senses, 
and  see  things  as  you  ought  to  see 
them  ?" 

"  I'll  never  see  Stephen  Joscelyn 
with  your  eyes  or  Grace's." 

"  I  wish  you  could !" 

"Let  Grace  marry  him  if  she 
pleases,  and  she  looks  at  him  now 
as  if  she  were  not  unwilling — " 

"  Hush,  Angelica  !  You  have  no 
right  to  speak  thus  of  your  sister. 
I  wish  you  were  more  like  her.  If 
you  w^ould  look  more  into  her  eyes, 
and  lesc  in  the  looking  glass,  you'd 
be  a  more  sensible  child.  But  re- 
member one  thing  :  whatever  you 
may  think  and  feel  with  regard  to 
Stephen  Joscelyn,  I  shall  expect  that 
you  will  alwa}^s  be  careful  to  treat 
him  as  one  whom  your  poor  father 
loved  and  honored  ;  to  whom  he 
confided  everything  before  he  died, 
and  who  put  our  little  property  into 
his  hands  for  management,  knowing 
it  would  be  safe,  and  husbanded 
with  care.  How  would  he  be  shock- 
ed to  hear  the  manner  in  winch  you 
speak  of  him  who  has  been  for  so 
many  years  the  best  friend  and  the 
sole  guardian  of  his  family.  I  tell 
you,  Angey,  that  if  you  do  not  love 
Stephen  Joscelyn,  I  do,  and  so  does 
Grace  Kirkland." 

"Yes,  indeed!"  with  a  meaning 
laugh,  "  that's  plain  enough." 

"  Once  more  I  warn  you,  Angelica; 
you  are  no  more  to  trifle  with  your 
sister's  name  than  with  my  feelings 
or  those  of  Stephen  Joscelyn.  Well, 
if  you  ever  get  so  good  a  man  for  a 
husband.  You  will  go  farther,  but 
may  fare  worse.  You  are  a  vain 
and  foolish  girl,  flattered  by  your 
own  face,  and  do  not  know  that  if 
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the  fine  face  sometimes  wins  the 
husband,  it  is  the  fine  soul  which 
must  keep  him." 

The  young  beauty  left  the  room, 
humming  the  fragment  of  a  song. 
The  mother  sighed,  and  trembled. 
She  had  reason  to  be  anxious.  Such 
dialogues  as  these  had  been  some- 
what frequent  of  late,  but  Angelica 
had  not  gone  quite  so  far  before  in 
the  expression  of  her  antipathies. 

It  was  her  misfortune  to  be  a 
beauty,  and  to  be  conscious  of  her 
charms.  She  was  a  gay,  graceful 
creature,  of  sunny  eyes  and  hair, 
features  at  once  symmetrical  and 
piquant,  full  of  animation,  with  full, 
pouting  lips,  always  armed  with  a 
lively  play  of  feature,  and  intellec- 
tually endowed  with  a  certain  gift 
of  fancy,  which  was  apt  to  show  it- 
self in  repartee.  But  she  had  her 
caprices,  her  humors — was  variable 
as  the  weather,  and,  from  having 
been  a  spoiled  child,  because  of  her 
juvenile  graces,  had  grown  to  be  a 
spoiled  woman,  the  effect  of  which 
was  sometimes  to  mar  all  her  graces. 

Reaching  her  own  chamber,  she 
paused  before  the  mirror,  let  down 
her  hair,  and  as  she  smoothed 
out  the  wavy  masses,  which  termi- 
nated in  ringlets  nearly  reaching 
to  her  knees,  she  murmured  audi- 
bly— 

"  And  such  as  he  to  think  of  me 
with  love !  Oh !  how  I  hate  him  for 
his  impudence !" 

This  was  strong  language,  especi- 
ally after  the  lecture  of  her  mother. 
But  when  was  the  too  conscious 
beauty  ever  wise  ? 

And  he  of  whom  she  spoke  ? 

He  was  just  then  entering  the 
house,  below  stairs,  having  been  de- 
layed at  the  stable  in  a  conference 
with  his  groom.      Slowly,  and  sadly 


musing  as  he  came,  he  drew  nigh 
the  porch  without  seeing  that  he 
was  waited  for,  until  at  the  very  en- 
trance, when  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly confronted  by  a  young  wo- 
man. 

This  was  Grace  Kirkland,  the 
elder  sister  of  Angelica,  but  without 
any  portion  of  her  beauty. 

Grace  was  homely.  The  face  was 
fair  and  sweet,  but  the  features, 
blended  or  separate,  were  without 
any  special  attractions.  Her  hair 
was  long,  like  that  of  her  sister,  but 
of  coarser  fibre,  and  far  less  etherial 
hue.  It  was  brown,  and  so  was 
her  complexion.  But  the  dark  and 
shaded  eyes  were  dewy,  and  not 
wanting  in  brightness,  and  the  gene- 
ral expression  of  her  features  was 
pleasant. 

If  the  consciousness  of  beauty 
was  strong  in  her  sister's  mind,  her's 
was  not  less  possessed  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  homeliness. 
She  was  modest,  accordingly,  to  hu- 
mility, amiable  and  solicitous  to 
please  ;  yet,  so  unobtrusively,  that 
her  solicitude  seemed  always  the 
most  natural  conduct,  proper  to 
herself  especially,  and  so  grateful 
to  those  whom  she  approached. 
"Ah !  Grace,  what  have  you  there  ?" 
"  Some  buttermilk,  Stephen,  fresh 
from  the  churn.  I  have  brought 
this  bowl  of  it  for  you." 

"  But,  where's  your  share  ?" 
"  Oh  !  we  have  all  drank  already." 
"  You  are  very  good,  Grace." 
"  Thank   you  ;   but   tell  me   that 
you  find  the  buttermilk  good,  and 
I   shall  be  satisfied.     I  churned  it 
myself." 

"It  is  excellent — so  cool,  so  sweet. 
You  do  everything  well,  Grace." 
And,  handing  back  the  bowl,  he  laid 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  look- 
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ed  gratefully  into  her  face,  nor  did  swarthy  nut-brown  of  her  cheeks 
he — blind  and  insensible  that  he  was  suffused  with  a  glow,  like  sun- 
was — perceive  that  her  eyes  droop-  set,  that  almost  made  her  hand- 
ed   beneath    his    glance,   and    the  some. 

(Tb  be  continued.) 
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AN  ODD  MISS-TAKE. 

3>y  the  margin  of  the  water, 

On  a  seat  of  mossy  green, 
Where  a  dark  and  shady  forest 

Throws  its  shadows  o'er  the  scene, 
I  was  resting  for  a  moment, 

Little  recking  how  the  time, 
In  its  silent  passage  flitted 

Thro'  this  little  fairy  clime. 

Was  I  dreaming  of  the  future, 

Or  but  thinking  of  the  past, 
I  could  wish  the  gentle  vision 

Might  forever  be  my  last ; 
When  I  started,  I  was  thinking, 

When  I  ended  'twas  in  dreams, 
And  my  waking  senses  shuddered 

In  this  blending  of  extremes. 

Whilst  imagination  wandered 

Thro'  the  dim  and  silent  past, 
With  its  scenes  of  joyous  gladness, 

That  were  fading,  fading  fast, 
I  was  thinking,  sweetly  thinking, 

How  the  rapid  flight  of  years 
To  the  heart  and  to  the  feeling 

Cherished  memories  endears. 

But,  if  rapid  seemed  the  passage 

Of  those  dimly  distant  years, 
Yet  more  rapid  far  the  fleeting 

Of  the  present  e'en  appears  ; 
For,  awakened  from  my  fancies 

By  an  oft-repeated  note, 
I  was  dreaming— oh,  what  visions 

Did  around  me  seem  to  float ! 

Like  the  murmur  of  the  water, 

As  it  rippled  at  my  feet, 
Like  the  sighing  of  the  zephyr, 

Came  the  echo  low  and  sweet 
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And  the  murmur  of  the  water, 

And  the  zephyr's  gentle  sound, 
In  my  spirit's  charmed  recesses 

A  responsive  answer  found. 

I  was  dreaming  of  a  lassie, 

Sweetly  dreaming  she  was  there, 
In  the  splendor  of  her  beauty, 

So  angelic — oh,  so  fair. 
By  my  forehead  seemed  to  flutter 

Glossy  ringlets  I  had  known, 
And  I  heard  the  low  pulsations, 

Which  I  fancied  were  her  own ! 

Yet,  if  glorious,  are  fleeting 

Dreams  of  beauty  dreams  of  joy, 
How  the  slightest  turn  of  fortune 

May  our  blissfulness  destroy. 
In  the  tinkling  of  an  instant, 

Budely  sounding  on  mine  ear, 
Seemed  a  crashing  as  of  thunder, 

Then  to  startle  me  with  fear. 

Whilst  I  trembled  for  the  maiden, 

Half  unconscious,  but  in  haste, 
Gently  moving  'gan  my  fingers 

Just  to  steal  around  her  waist ; 
And,  with  murmured  words  of  courage, 

I  but  drew  her  nearer,  till 
I  was  tempted  to  a  kissing 

That  with  horror  strikes  me  still. 

By  the  margin  of  the  water, 

On  the  seat  of  mossy  green, 
I  had  stupidly  forgotten 

My  companion  of  the  scene. 
Whilst  unconscious  in  my  slumber, 

He  had  found  me  by  the  lake, 
And  was  dreamily  reclining, 

Where  I  saw  him  when  awake. 

In  the  horror  of  that  moment, 

Luckless  moment  for  a  kiss, 
My  companion  filled  the  vision, 

It  was  not  my  little  Miss  ! 
For  the  oft-described  pulsation 

Was  the  snoring  of  the  man  ; 
How  I  wished  I  had  but  choked  him, 

'Stead  of  kissing  him  for  Anne  ! 

A.  0.  Whitneb. 
Cedar  Keys,  FkL. 
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II. 


PORT    REPUBLIC. 

There  was  in  Virginia  in  1862  an 
old  officer  of  the  French  army  who 
had  followed  Napoleon  throughout 
his  greatest  campaigns,  and  was  a 
very  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
Emperor.  "When  the  intelligence 
of  Jackson's  victory  at  Port  Repub- 
lic came,  Col. exclaimed  : 

"  He  is  the  greatest  of  all  sol- 
diers! There  never  was  a  greater 
campaign  than  the  campaign  of  the 
Valley.  I  will  not  say  that  Jackson 
imitated  Napoleon,  but,  if  he  had 
lived  before  the  Emperor,  I  would 
say  that  Napoleon  imitated  Jack- 
son !" 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  de- 
scribe the  action,  the  intelligence  of 
which  aroused  the  military  enthusi- 
asm of  the  old  French  officer. 

To  perform  this  task  conscien- 
tiously and  accurately,  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  at  the  beginning.  The 
marches  of  Jackson  were  even  more 
remarkable  than  his  habits — the 
huge  strides  of  the  Colossus  more 
interesting  even  than  the  blows 
which  he  dealt.  He  aimed  to  con- 
quer an  enemy  rather  by  sweat  than 
blood — and  Port  Republic  was  only 
the  last  scene  of  the  last  act  in  a 


drama  which  was  from  the  first 
scene — movement,  movement,  move- 
ment! 

In  March  of  this  year,  1862,  Jack- 
son was  at  Winchester  with  4,000 
men,  with  orders  to  hold  the  Val- 
ley. 

One  morning  the  enemy  advanced 
upon  him  with  about  40,000  men — 
that  is,  ten  to  one  ;  and,  when  his 
Mends  said,  sadly,  "  good-bye,  Gen- 
eral," he  did  not  take  the  hands 
held  out,  and  replied  : 

"  No !  I  will  never  leave  Winches- 
ter without  a  fight — never !  never !" 

Four  hours  afterwards  he  was  re- 
treating, but  only  in  obedience  to  a 
peremptory  order  from  Richmond. 

"  Is  everything  removed,  Major  ?" 
he  said  to  his  chief  quartermaster. 

"  Nearly  everything,  General." 

"  Take  your  time,  Major ;  I  am  in 
no  hurry  to  leave  Winchester." 

Retreating  slowly  up  the  Valley, 
he  had  reached  Mount  Jackson, 
when  Ashby  sent  him  word  that 
the  enemy  were  moving  their  forces 
from  Winchester  toward  Fredericks- 
burg to  reinforce  McClellan  on  the 
Chickahominy.  At  the  intelligence 
Jackson  put  his  column  in  motion, 
and  hastened  with  his  "foot  caval- 
ry" toward  the  Potomac.  Fifty 
miles   were    passed   over  with   the 
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speed  of  horse.  The  enemy,  11,000 
in  number,  were  found  at  Kerns- 
town  ;  and,  although  the  3,000  men 
of  Jackson  were  so  much  exhausted 
that  they  staggered  when  their  feet 
were  placed  upon  the  rolling  stones 
of  the  turnpike,  their  commander 
gave  the  order  to  attack. 

The  battle  of  Kernstown  follow- 
ed— the  struggle  of  2,742  men  to 
drive  about  8,000  from  the  field. 
That  fight  was  one  of  the  hardest 
of  the  war.  Jackson  said  that  the 
firing  was  more  rapid  and  continu- 
ous than  during  any  portion  of  the 
battle  of  Manassas. 

The  action  commenced  at  four 
o'clock  on  a  bleak  March  evening, 
witli  the  wind  sobbing  over  the 
great  fields  of  broom-straw,  soon  to 
be  dabbled  in  blood.  Until  night- 
fall it  raged  with  enormous  bitter- 
ness. Time  after  time  the  Federal 
flag  went  down,  and  a  northern 
officer  afterwards  declared  that  the 
obstinate  stand  made  by  a  single 
Federal  regiment  "  alone  saved 
them." 

But  at  dark  Jackson  was  beaten. 
The  enemy  were  enveloping  both  of 
his  flanks,  and  driving  his  centre. 
Ashby  at  that  moment  sent  him 
word  that  if  he  could  only  hold  his 
ground  ten  minutes  longer,  the 
Federal  forces  would  retire.  "  I 
know  this  to  be  so,"  said  Ashby ;  he 
had  captured,  it  is  said,  a  courier  of 
General  Shields',  bearing  the  order. 
But  it  was  too  late.  The  battle  was 
lost.  Jackson's  men  were  retreat- 
ing—sullenly, doggedly,  "  without 
panic,"  as  even  the  Federal  com- 
mander said  in  his  report — but  they 
were  retreating. 

Having  moved  back  three  or  four 
miles,  Jackson  lay  down  in  a  fence 
corner,  slept  for  an  hour  or  more, 


and  at  daylight  commenced  his  re- 
treat— unpursued,  almost.  The  ene- 
my followed  him  no  further  than 
Strasburg,  from  which  point  they 
fell  back  to  Winchester,  barricading 
the  road  in  their  rear. 

About  the  middle  of  April  Jack- 
son was  in  camp,  near  Mount  Jack- 
son, when  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  were  advancing,  in 
heavy  force.  Soon  their  advance 
guard  struck  his  rear,  under  Ashby. 
The  Confederate  commander  was 
too  weak  to  fight  the  heavy  force 
under  Banks,  and  slowly  moved 
across  the  Shenandoah  toward  Swift 
Run  Gap,  through  which  ran  the 
road  to  Richmond.  Ashby  had  re- 
mained behind,  and  it  was  in  en- 
deavoring to  destroy  the  bridge 
over  the  Shenandoah  on  this  occa- 
sion— not  on  the  second  retreat — 
that  his  historic  white  horse  receiv- 
ed the  historic  death-wound. 

Meanwhile,  Jackson  had  reached  - 
his  fastness  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  not  the 
least  intention  of  retreating  further. 
Like  the  Scottish  chieftain,  his  back 
was  against  the  rock,  and  he  did  not 
mean  to  fly. 

General  Banks  advanced  no  far- 
ther than  Harrisonburg.  From  that 
place  he  sent,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
a  dispatch  to  Washington,  announc- 
ing that  "  the  rebel  Jackson"  had 
abandoned  the  Valley,  and  wras  then 
in  full  retreat  upon  Richmond. 

The  commentary  upon  this  state- 
ment was  amusing.  Jackson  mov- 
ed, with  the  rapidity  of  wind,  to 
Staunton,  advanced  thence  to  the 
western  mountains,  struck  and  de- 
feated Milroy,  who  was  coming  to 
join  Banks,  drove  him  from  McDow- 
ell to  Franklin,  and  then,  having 
drawn  up  his  army,  and  returned 
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thanks  to  God  for  the  victory,  while 
the  enemy  were  still  firing,  returned 
by  rapid  marches  to  the  Valley. 
General  Banks  had  fallen  back  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  was  fortifying. 
Such  had  been  the  result  of  Jack- 
son's "retreat  upon  Richmond." 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  Virginian. 
He  summoned  Ewell  to  meet  him  at 
Newmarket  ;  from  that  point  cross- 
ed the  Shenandoah  and  the  Massi- 
nulton,  advanced  down  the  Luray 
Valley,  and,  before  the  enemy  were 
aware  of  his  presence,  made  a  furi- 
ous assault  upon  their  outpost,  at 
Front  Royal — that  is  to  say,  pre- 
cisely on  the  flank  of  General  Banks 
at  Strasburg. 

The  Federal  force  at  Front  Royal 
disappeared,  as  though  swept  away 
by  the  wind,  and  Jackson  pushed  on 
rapidly  to  strike  the  Valley  turn- 
pike, between  Strasburg  and  Win- 
chester, full  in  the  enemy's  rear. 
He  struck  it,  and  their  column  mov- 
ed back  in  haste  upon  Winchester. 
At  the  sudden  thunder  of  his  artil- 
lery, the  long  columns  of  cavalry 
broke  and  vanished  like  phantoms 
in  the  woods  ;  the  trains  and  artil- 
lery ran  off  at  a  gallop,  and  the  tail 
of  the  long  snake,  cut  off  from  the 
rest,  retreated  rapidly  upon  Stras- 
burg, whence  it  escaped  to  the 
mountains. 

Jackson  now  hastened  on,  with- 
out pausing  for  a  moment,  to- 
ward Winchester.  Moving  steadily 
all  night,  and  driving  before 
him  every  Federal  force  which 
barred  the  way,  he  came  within 
sight  of  Winchester  at  dawn,  and, 
an  hour  afterwards,  made  a  resolute 
attack.  General  Banks  had  assem- 
bled all  his  available  forces  there, 
and  occupied  the  high  hill  to  the 
west  of  the  town ;  but  Jackson  knew 


that  no  real  resistance  would  await 
him  from  troops  thus  demoralized. 
He  formed  his  line  of  battle,  sent 
word  to  Ewell,  on  the  Front  Royal 
road,  to  close  in,  and  the  two  col- 
umns rushed,  right  and  left,  upon 
the  town,  meeting,  and  driving 
everything  before  them. 

The  blue  lines  were  utterly  bro- 
ken, in  full  retreat,  and  were  has- 
tening out  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  town  while  Jackson's  men  were 
entering  the  southern  suburbs. 

The  scene  which  followed  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who 
witnessed  it.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren flocked  into  the  streets,  shout- 
ing, laughing  and  waving  their 
handkerchiefs ;  and  such  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  young  girls  to 
welcome  their  gray  defenders,  that 
men  had  to  be  sent  forward  to  mo- 
tion them  out  of  the  way,  in  order 
that  the  platoons  might  deliver  their 
fire. 

"  Thank  God  we  are  free  !  Thank 
God  we  are  free  once  more !"  re- 
sounded upon  every  side,  and  Jack- 
son exhibited  an  emotion  which  he 
had  never  been  known  to  display 
before.  He  caught  his  cap  from  his 
head,  waved  it  in  the  air,  and  he — 
the  sedate,  serious  Stonewall  Jack- 
son— cheered  !  But  the  ovation  did 
not  divert  him  from  his  work.  He 
rode  on  rapidly  through  the  town, 
and  followed  so  closely,  ahead  of  his 
own  column,  the  footsteps  of  the 
fugitive  enemy,  that  a  staff  officer 
said : 

"  Don't  you  think  you  are  expos- 
ing yourself  to  danger,  General  ?" 

To  this  caution  he  paid  not  the 
least  attention.  His  brief  rex>ly 
was  : 

"  Tell  tho  troops  to  press  right  on 
to  the  Potomac !" 
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But  the  infantry  was  broken  down, 
and  the  cavalry  was  not  in  place. 
This  fact  alone  saved  the  Federal 
lorces  from  capture.  They  reached 
Martinsburg,  rapidly  passed  the 
Potomac,  and  General  Banks  said, 
in  his  report  of  these  events,  "It 
is  seldom  that  a  river  crossing  of 
such  magnitude  is  achieved  with 
greater  success,  and  there  never 
were  more  grateful  hearts,  in  the 
same  number  of  men,  than  when,  at 
midday  on  the  26th,  we  stood  on 
the  opposite  shore." 

At  Winchester,  Jackson  captured 
great  quantities  of  stores  ;  but  the 
work  was  not  done,  and  the  time 
for  rest  was  still  far  distant.  The 
enemy  retained  possession  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  toward  that  point 
the  old  Stonewall  Brigade,  under 
that  brave  spirit,  "Winder,  was 
promptly  sent. 

Winder  advanced  to  Charlestown, 
and,  at  the  first  roar  of  his  guns, 
the  enemy  there  retreated,  pursued 
by  the  southerners  to  Halltown. 
Jackson  arrived  on  the  following 
morning  with  his  main  body,  ad- 
vanced straight  upon  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, and  was  about  to  attack  when 
intelligence  reached  him  which  com- 
municated a  very  unexpected  and 
most  disagreeable  aspect  to  affairs. 

A  few  words  will  explain.  The 
advance  of  the  formidable  athlete 
toward  the  Potomac  had  excited  the 
utmost  consternation  in  Washing- 
ton. The  daring  of  the  man  was  so 
well  known  that  the  Federal  au- 
thorities trembled  for  the  fate  of 
their  capital.  The  wildest  rumors 
were  everywhere  prevalent.  "Where 
is  Jackson  ?"  "  Has  he  taken  Wash- 
ington ?"  These  and  a  hundred 
similar  questions  were  asked  ;  at 
least,  the  northern  journals  so  stat- 


ed. The  government  certainly  shar- 
ed this  anxiety.  President  Lincoln 
had  already  written  a  hurried  dis- 
patch to  General  McDowell,  at  Fre- 
dericksburg, in  which  he  said:  "You 
are  instructed,  laying  aside  for  the 
present  the  movement  on  Rich- 
mond, to  put  twenty  thousand  men 
in  motion  at  once  for  the  Shenan- 
doah— to  capture  the  forces  of  Jack- 
son and  Ewell."  The  Federal  Se- 
cretary of  War  now  telegraphed  to 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts: 
"  Send  all  the  troops  forw ard  that 
you  can,  immediately.  Banks  com- 
pletely routed.  Intelligence  from 
various  quarters  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  enemy  in  great  force  are 
advancing  on  Washington.  You 
will  please  organize  and  forward 
immediately  all  the  volunteer  and 
militia  force  in  your  State."  Simi- 
lar dispatches  are  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  other  States — ex  uno 
disce  omnes. 

The  "  great  force"  at  Jackson's 
command  was  at  this  time  about 
15,000  men.  This  he  stated  to  CoL 
Boteler  of  his  staff. 

"  What  will  you  do  if  the  enemy 
cut  you  off,  General?"  asked  the 
Colonel. 

"  I  will  fall  back  upon  Maryland 
for  reinforcements,"  was  the  cool 
response. 

Credo  quia  absurdum  est.  Jack- 
son believed  in  many  things  which 
other  Generals  thought  absurd  un- 
til he  accomplished  them. 

The  intelligence  which  came  to 
Jackson,  now  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
was  enough  to  try  his  nerves.  The 
heavy  column  sent  up  by  General 
McDowell  from  Fredericksburg  was 
at  Front  Royal,  and  had  captured 
the  Confederate  force  there.  The 
advance     was      hastening     toward 
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Strasburg ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  General  Fremont,  with  an 
army  estimated  at  20,000  men,  was 
hurrying-  to  the  same  point,  Stras- 
burg, from  the  West — had  reached 
the  town  of  "War dens ville  across  the 
mountain. 

Thus  a  force  of  about  40,000  or 
50,000  men  was  closing  in  rapidly 
upon  Jackson's  rear  at  Strasburg. 
If  the  columns  under  Shields  and 
Fremont  made  a  junction  there  be- 
fore his  arrival — "good  night  to 
Marmion !"  Fifteen  thousand  reso- 
lute men  could  accomplish  much, 
but  they  could  scarcely  cut  their 
way  through  50,000.  The  great 
point,  therefore,  was  to  reach  the 
village  of  Strasburg  before  the  ene- 
my. Then  the  little  army  would  be 
safe. 

Jackson  began  to  move  without 
delay. 

"  I  will  return  again  shortly,  and 
as  certainly  as  now,"  he  said,  in  his 
brief,  calm  voice,  to  the  women  and 
children  of  Winchester,  when  he 
left  them.  Then  he  rode  on,  and 
rejoined  his  column.  The  captured 
stores,  and  the  prisoners,  some 
3,000  in  number,  were  rapidly  sent 
forward  ;  the  army  followed  ;  it  was 
a  race  between  the  Confederate 
commander  and  his  adversaries 
which  should  arrive  first.  The 
stake  was  not  an  unimportant  one — 
it  was  nothing  less  than  Jackson's 
army. 

Hastening  forward,  Jackson  reach- 
ed Strasburg  just  as  Fremont's  ad- 
vance force  came  in  sight  ;  the 
column  under  Shields  was  yet  some 
miles  distant.  Unfortunately,  the 
old  Stonewall  Brigade  had  been  left 
behind  at  Harper's  Ferry  ;  until  it 
arrived,  no  one  who  knew  the  char- 
acter of  Jackson  for  a  moment  be- 


lieved that  he  would  continue  his 
march. 

He  halted,  and  waited.  Fremont 
pressed  on,  intent  upon  his  prey  ; 
soon  his  advance  force  was  in  sight 
of  Strasburg,  and  came  on  rapidly 
in  line  of  battle. 

"Ewell,  attack!"  was  Jackson's 
order,  as  at  the  second  Manassas 
his  brief  words  were,  "  Ewell,  ad- 
vance !" 

Ewell  attacked,  as  that  hardy  sol- 
dier always  did,  with  vigor.  The 
head  of  Fremont's  column  was 
driven  back  upon  the  main  body. 
Ewell  pressed  forward ;  the  long 
rattle  of  his  musketry  echoed  from 
the  mountain  side,  and  that  echo 
reached  the  ears  and  stirred  the 
pulses  of  a  little  column  of  footsore 
and  weary  men,  who  were  hasten- 
ing on  to  join  their  commander. 

It  was  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  now 
only  an  hour  or  two's  march  away. 
At  the  sound  of  Ewell's  guns  the 
worn-out  men  pressed  on  more  ra- 
pidly. All  knew  that  their  fate  de- 
pended upon  the  speed  of  that 
march.  An  hour  gained  meant  safe- 
ty— an  hour  lost  meant  capture  or 
destruction. 

At  Middletown,  Winder,  then 
commanding  the  Brigade,  saw  mo- 
tionless on  the  turnpike  the  long 
lines  of  Ashby's  cavalry.  That  stout 
cavalier  never  yet  deserted  comrade; 
at  the  sight  of  Winder  the  brown 
eyes  flashed. 

"  I  never  felt  so  much  relieved  in 
my  life !"  exclaimed  Ashby,  grasping 
his  friend's  hand.  "  I  was  certain 
you  would  be  cut  off,  and  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  join  you,  and  advise 
you  to  force  your  way  through  Ash- 
by's Gap  to  Gordonsville!"* 

*  I  have  this  Incident  from  my  friend,  Captain 
McHenry  Howard,  formerly  of  Winder's  staff. 
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Ewell  was  still  fighting  obstinate-     who  saw  him  will  tell  you  that  he 


ly  when  bayonets  were  seen  to  glit- 
ter in  the  direction  of  Winchester  ; 
a  red  flag  flashed  in  the  sunshine  ; 
steadily  the  weary  column  came — 
the  old  Brigade  was  safe  "  at  home" 
with  its  commander. 

As  it  entered  the  town,  Jackson 
ordered  Ewell  to  fall  back.  Then 
the  army  moved  ;  Ashby's  cavalry 
retired,  the  last  from  Strasburg  ;  as 


never  was  more  calm. 

Ashby  brought  up  the  rear,  fight- 
ing over  every  foot  of  the  ground, 
with  splendid  gallantry. 

On  this  day  he  ambushed  and 
captured  Colonel  Percy  Wyndham  ; 
three  hours  afterwards  the  chevalier, 
"without  reproach  or  fear,"  was 
dead. 

Just  at  sunset,  as  the  woodlands 
they  disappeared,  the  enemy  rushed      slept  in  the  dreamy  light  of  one  of 


in  to  seize  their  prey. 

That  prey  had  escaped.     The  lion 
was  out  of  the  meshes. 

The  army  moved  on  steadily,  Ash- 
by  holding  the  rear,  and  drawing- 
blood  with  his  teeth  when  they 
pressed  on  him  too  closely.  Thus 
pushing  before  it  the  long  train  of 
captured  stores,  and  the  winding 
blue  line  of  prisoners,  the  column 
ascended  the  Valley ;  Newmarket 
was  reached  and  passed ;  the  She- 
nandoah crossed ;  Harrisonburg  at- 
tained. If  Jackson  could  now  strike 
across  to  Port  Republic — a  little 
village  in  the  forks  of  the  Shenan- 
doah— he  could  send  off  his  cap- 
tures through  Brown's  Gap  to  Rich- 
mond, place  his  back  against  the 
mountain,  and  strike  a  mortal  blow 
either  at  Fremont  in  his  front,  or  at 
Shields,  advancing  up  the  Luray 
Valley,  on  his  flank. 

Without  delay,  the  formidable 
"  game"  continued  to  press  forward 
to  tlis  harbor  of  refuge. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
June,  Jackson's  column  was  moving 
steadily  across  to  Port  Republic — 
Fremont  pressing  closely  on  the 
rear,  and  Shields,  as  the  signal-flags 
on  the  mountain  announced,  has- 
tening up  to  cut  off  the  army  at 
Brown's  Gap. 

Jackson   did  not  hurry.      Those 


the  most  beautiful  afternoons  of 
June,  he  had  rushed  forward  at  the 
head  of  a  small  force  to  assail  the 
Pennsylvania  "Bucktails,"  under 
Colonel  Kane  ;  the  ranks  had  clos- 
ed in,  in  a  bitter  struggle  ;  Ashby's 
horse  was  shot ;  he  sprung  to  his 
feet ;  but  as  he  was  waving  his 
sword — as  "  Virginians,  charge  !" 
came  from  his  lips — a  bullet  pierced 
his  breast.  He  expired  almost  im- 
mediately, but  not  before  the  enemy 
was  driven,  and  his  body  was 
brought  out  before  a  cavalryman. 

The  brave  Colonel  Kane,  who  had 
been  captured,  was  told  of  it. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said  ;  "  he  was 
a  noble  fellow!" 

It  was  an  enemy  who  said  that ; 
but  Ashby  did  not  need  the  praise 
of  friend  or  foe.  His  brief  career 
was  like  a  dream  of  chivalry ;  but 
to-day  his  name  and  fame  are  cut 
upon  a  tablet  warmer  and  more 
durable  than  "  monumental  alabas- 
ter." 

That  tablet  is  the  great  heart  of 
Virginia. 

From  this  moment  commenced 
that  series  of  superb  maneuvers, 
which  culminated  in  the  excellently 
fought  battle  of  Port  Republic. 

To  understand  the  "situation,"  it 
is   absolutely  necessary  to  look  at 
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the  map.  Fremont  was  at  Harri- 
sonburg; Shields  at  Conrad's  Store, 
in  the  Luray  Valley ;  Jackson  at 
Port  Republic.  These  three  points 
are  nearly  the  angles  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle — the  sides  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  in  length. 

Jackson  had  12,000  men  ;  Shields 
about  the  same ;  Fremont  about 
20,000,  according  to  the  records 
captured  by  General  Ewell.  It 
must  have  been  near  that. 

If  Fremont  joined  Shields,  or 
Shields  joined  Fremont,  a  column 
of  about  32,000  trooj>s  would  thus 
be  opposed  to  12,000.  If  he  joined 
him — this  had  been  provided 
against.  Jackson  had  destroyed 
the  bridge  at  Conrad's  Store,  as  he 
had  destroyed  that  near  Newmar- 
ket. Trying  a  second  time  to  cross, 
Shields  saw  the  swollen  current  di- 
rectly in  his  path.  No  junction  was 
possible — Jackson,  crouching  like  a 
tiger  at  Port  Republic,  could  spring 
either  on  Fremont  or  Shields,  ac- 
cording to  his  fancy. 

It  will  soon  be  seen  that  he  in- 
tended to  crush  them  before  they 
could  unite — to  tear  to  pieces 
Shields,  and  then  attack  and  de- 
stroy Fremont,  or  be  destroyed  by 
him.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  great  gladiator  was  tired 
of  retreating— that  the  genius  of 
"fight"  flushed  his  pulses.  Those 
who  scanned  his  countenance  at 
that  moment  saw  an  expression 
upon  it,  which  is  best  described  by 
the  word  "  dangerous." 

A  moment  of  great  personal  peril 
to  the  commander  was  to  precede 
the  hour  of  danger  for  his  command. 
The  incident  about  to  be  related  is 
curious. 

Jackson's  main  body  reached  the 
Shenandoah,  opposite  Port  Repub- 


lic, on  the  night  of  June  7th.  The 
General  sent  some  cavalry  in  the 
direction  of  Shields,  and  then  es- 
tablished his  headquarters  in  the 
lines. 

On  the  next  morning  he  had  just 
mounted  his  horse,  when  the  caval- 
ry came  back  panic-stricken,  pur- 
sued by  Federal  horse  and  artillery, 
one  piece  of  which  galloped  up,  and 
unhmbered  at  the  bridge. 

Jackson  was  cut  off  from  his  ar- 
my. That  bridge  was  his  only  means 
of  return  to  his  forces,  and  it  was 
commanded  by  the  muzzle  of  a  piece 
of  artillery,  loaded  and  ready.  The 
General  acted  with  rapidity.  Rid- 
ing straight  toward  the  gun  he  call- 
ed out,  harshly : 

"  Who  ordered  you  to  post  that 
gun  there  ?     Bring  it  here  !" 

Who  could  give  such  an  order 
but  a  Federal  officer  of  rank  ?  The 
gun  was  quickly  limbered  up — began 
to  move  to  the  place  directed — and 
Jackson,  with  his  staff,  spurred  fu- 
riously across  the  bridge. 

The  ruse  was  discovered  too  late 
by  the  artillery  officer — Captain 
Robinson,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
He  fired  three  shots  at  the  fugitives, 
but  they  screamed  above  them. 
Jackson  continued  his  way,  and, 
passing  rapidly  through  the  camps, 
with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  exclaimed: 

"Beat  the  long  role!" 

It  was  beaten;  the  troops  sprung 
to  arms;  Taliaferros'  brigade  rush- 
ed straight  to  the  bridge,  and  in 
fifteen  minut  s  the  Federal  artillery 
was  captured,  their  cavalry  in  full 
flight. 

The  Confederates  were  still  pur- 
suing them,  when  a  low,  continuous 
thunder — sullen  and  ominous — was 
heard  in  the  direction  of  Harrison- 
burg.    Ewell  was  fighting  Fremont 
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at  Cross  Keys.  The  hardy  Vir- 
ginian, at  the  head  of  his  5,000 
bayonets,  had  thrown  himself  impe- 
tuously against  the  20,000  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  spot  where  the  "Cross 
Keys  Tavern"  used  to  stand,  about 
midway  between  Port  Republic  and 
Harrisonburg. 

Cross  Keys  was  one  of  the  "neat- 
est" fights  of  the  war.  It  may  be 
said  of  the  soldier  who  commanded 
the  southerners  there  that  he 
thought  that  "  war  meant  fight,  and 
that  fight  meant  hill"  He  threw 
forward  his  right — drove  the  enemy 
half  a  mile — brought  up  his  left — 
was  about  to  push  forward,  when, 
just  at  nightfall,  Jackson  sent  him 
an  order  to  withdraw  with  the  main 
body  of  his  command  to  Port  Re- 
public. 

Ewell  obeyed,  and  put  his  column 
in  motion,  leaving  only  a  small  force 
to  observe  the  enemy.  He  was  the 
last  to  leave  the  field,  and  was  seen 
helping  the  wounded  to  mount  upon 
horseback.  -  To  those  too  badly  hurt 
to  be  moved  from  the  ground,  he 
gave  money  for  their  necessities  out 
of  his  own  pocket. 

Health  to  you,  General !  wherever 
you  may  be.  A  heart  of  steel  beat 
in  your  breast  in  old  days;  but  at 
Cross  Keys  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  melted  it. 

What  Jackson  intended  on  this 
night  of  June  8th,  is  known  from 
the  memoir  of  an  officer.  Colonel 
Patton,  left  to  command  the  small 
force  in  Fremont's  front,  went  at 
midnight  to  ascertain  Jackson's  ex- 
act instructions. 

"  Hold  your  position  as  well  as  you 
can,"  was  his  order;  "then  fall  back 
when  obliged  ;  take  a  new  position, 
and  hold  it  in  the  same  way,  and 
I'll  be  back  to  join  you  in  the  morn- 


ing. By  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
I  hope  to  be  back  by  ten  o'clock." 

That  is  to  say,  before  ten  o'clock 
Shields  would  be  crushed,  and  Jack- 
son designed  returning  to  assail 
Fremont. 

That  enormous  will  had  deter- 
mined upon  everything — the  mathe- 
matical brain  had  mapped  out,  in 
advance,  the  whole  series  of  manoeu- 
vres. I  have  said  above  that  at  this 
time  Jackson  was  perfectly  calm  and 
composed.  A  singular  proof  of  that 
statement  will  now  be  given,  and, 
perhaps,  some  readers  may  find  it  to 
support  the  strange  theory,  held  by 
not  a  few  of  his  men,  that  Jackson 
was  mentally  "inspired."* 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  during 
the  fight  at  Cross  Keys,  he  rode  up 
and  dismounted  from  his  horse  near 
the  bridge  at  Port  Republic,  "un- 
usually absorbed,  but  perfectly  tran- 
quil." 

"  Major,"  he  said,  turning  with  the 
sweet  smile  of  a  child  to  an  officer 
near,  "would  it  not  be  a  glorious 
thing  if  God  would  give  us  a  great 
victory  to-day  ?" 

Two  hours  passed  slowly ;  the 
cannonade  from  Cross  Keys  became, 
if  anything,  more  violent.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  scene  shall  be  des- 
cribed in  the  words  of  the  brave  offi- 
cer who  gives  us  the  memoir  : 

"Great  was  my  astonishment," 
says  Captain  Howard's  MS.,  "  when, 
after  a  long  silence,  the  General 
called  abruptly,  '  Pendleton !  write  a 
note  to  General  Ewell — say  the 
enemy  are  defeated  at  all  points,  and 
to  press  them  with  cavalry,  or,  if  ne- 
cessary, with  "Wheat's  battalion  and 
artillery.'     What  could  have  led  him 

*  Tin's  incident  is  given  upon  the  authority  of 
Captain  Howard  of  Baltimore.  It  has  never  before 
been  published* 
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to  such  a  conclusion,  I  was,  and 
still  am,  utterly  unable  to  imagine, 
for  my  knowledge  was  certain  that 
lie  had  received  no  other  dispatches 
from  the  field,  and,  in  the  hearing  of 
all  of  us,  the  noise  of  conflict  was  at 
least  as  loud  and  as  near  as  ever  ; 
besides,  Jackson  would  have  been 
one  of  the  last  to  draw  any  inference 
from  the  latter  sign,  for,  as  he  told 
me  once  before  himself,  he  was 
'  deaf  in  one  ear,  and  could  not  well 
distinguish  the  direction  of  sounds.' 
Captain  Pendleton,  however,  with- 
out remark,  wrote  the  order,  or 
whatever  it  might  be  termed,  to 
General  Ewell,  and,  as  he  placed  the 
sheet  of  paper  against  my  horse's 
shoulder  for  a  writing  desk,  I  saw 
that  he  used  almost  exactly  Jack- 
son's words.  With  no  little  expec- 
tation, I  awaited  the  result,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  about  half  an  hour, 
and  near  the  time  that  the  courier 
must  have  reached  the  battle-field, 
the  cannonade  began  to  slacken,  and 
presently  arrived  a  dispatch  from 
General  Ewell  stating,  not,  indeed, 
that  the  enemy  were  routed  so  as  to 
be  pursued,  but  that  they  were  re- 
pulsed at  all  points." 

Observe  that  Captain  Howard 
states  that  "Jackson  returned  from 
the  direction  of  Cross  Keys  about 
one  o'clock,  and  dismounted  from 
his  horse  near  the  bridge."  In  the 
second  place,  "  I  remained  near  his 
side  for  at  least  two  hours,  during 
which  time  only  couriers  came  from 
the  battle-field," — and  at  this  time, 
that  is,  at  three  o'clock,  Jackson  sent 
his  singular  order. 

In  February,  1864,  the  writer  of 
tills  wrote  to  General  Ewell  on  the 
subject  of  Cross  Keys,  and  received 
a  detailed  and  interesting  memoir  of 
the  action. 


"About  11,  A.M.,"  says  General 
Ewell,  "the  enemy  advanced  on  my 
front,  driving  in  the  15th  Alabama. 
Their  batteries  were  mostly  opposite 
mine,  near  the  church,  and  the  artil- 
lery engagement  began  about  noon. 
After  firing  some  time,  the  enemy 
advanced  a  brigade  against  Trimble's 
position,"  and  Trimble  attacked, 
drove  them,  advanced,  and  reached 
a  point  "  more  than  a  mile  "  beyond 
his  first  position.  The  least  calcula- 
tion will  make  that  firing,  which 
lasted  "  some  time,"  after  noon,  and 
this  hard  attack,  will  bring  the  hour 
to  three.  Thus,  the  enemy  were  really 
"  defeated  at  all  points,"  as  Jackson 
stated  when  he  sent  Ids  curious 
order. 

"  I  did  not  push  my  success  at 
once,  because  I  had  no  cavalry,"  says 
Ewell  in  his  report. 

"Press  them  with  cavalry,"  said 
Jackson  in  hi ;  singular  dispatch, 
sent  from  the  bridge  at  Port  Re- 
public. 

Who  will  undertake  to  explain  this 
very  curious  incident  ?  The  present 
writer  declines  the  task". 

The  day  of  Port  Republic  dawned. 
It  was  the  9th  of  June,  1862. 

Two  days  before,  General  McClel- 
lan  had  written  to  Washington :  "  I 
shall  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  move 
forward  and  take  Richmond  the 
moment  McCall  reaches  here,  and 
the  ground  will  admit  the  passage 
of  artillery." 

Jackson  was  to  "  have  his  say  "  in 
that. 

At  night-fall  on  the  8th,  this  was 
the  situation  of  affairs.  Fremont 
had  been  repulsed,  and  was  held  in 
check  at  Cross  Keys  ;  Shields  was 
rapidly  advancing  up  the  Luray  Val- 
ley, and  had  almost  come  in  sight  of 
Port  Republic  ;    Jackson  had   con- 
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centrxited  his  main  body  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  was 
ready  to  attack. 

At  sunrise  he  moved  forward  the 
Old  Stonewall  Brigade  in  front,  and 
soon  the  dropping  fire  of  skirmish- 
ers announced  that  his  advance  had 
struck  the  enemy. 

It  was  a  "  day  of  days,"  and  no 
more  beautiful  spot  could  have  been 
selected  in  all  that  land  of  lands, 
Virginia,  for  a  decisive  struggle. 
The  sun  which  rose  over  Austerlitz 
was  not  more  brilliant  than  this  one 
whose  rosy  beams  lit  up  the  fields  of 
golden  wheat,  the  shining  river,  and 
the  forests,  echoing  with  the  songs 
of  birds.  Those  who  died  that  day 
were  to  fix  their  last  looks  on  a  sky 
of  cloudless  blue — to  fall  asleep  amid 
the  murmur  of  limpid  waves. 

General  Shields  had  selected  an 
admirable  position  for  his  line.  His 
right  rested  on  the  river,  bending 
here  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent ; 
thence  the  line  extended  across  a 
field  of  wheat  to  a  rising  ground  at 
the  foot  of  Cole  mountain,  a  spur  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  ;  there  his  left  flank 
was  protected  by  the  acclivity,  and 
strengthened  by  artillery. 

If  Jackson  attacked  the  enemy's 
right  flank,  the  river  stopped  him. 
If  he  attacked  their  left,  the  steep 
side  of  the  mountain,  crowned  with 
artillery,  met  him.  If  he  assailed 
the  centre,  to  the  infantry  fire  from 
the  front  would  be  added  the  terri- 
ble enfilade  fire  of  the  guns  upon 
the  heights. 

Any  other  general  would  have 
paused,  reconnoitered,  and  perhaps 
retired.  Jackson  advanced  and  at- 
tacked. His  plans  required  an  as- 
sault, and  he  assaulted. 

The  sun  had  scarcely  risen  above 
the  shaggy  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 


when  the  Sic  Semper  banner  of  Vir- 
ginia was  seen  bending  forward, 
rippling  as  it  moved  ;  the  rattle  of 
musketry  resounded  ;  cheers  echoed 
from  the  mountain  side  ;  and  the 
Virginians  of  the  Old  Brigade  threw 
themselves  upon  the  foe  whom  they 
had  so  often  encountered. 

In  thirty  minutes  they  were  hurl- 
ed back,  torn,  bleeding,  and  leaving 
behind  them,  dead  or  dying,  some 
of  the  best  men  of  the  command. 
The  enemy  had  met  them  with  a 
veritable  feu  d'enfer.  From  the  Fe- 
deral infantry  in  front  had  issued 
rolling  volleys  of  musketry — this 
they  could  stand  ;  but  from  the  ac- 
clivity to  the  right  came  a  fire  of  shell, 
round  shot,  and  canister,  so  furious 
that  no  troops  could  face  it.  The 
field  was  swept  as  by  the  besom 
of  destruction.  The  veterans  of  the 
Stonewall  Brigade,  who  had  faced, 
unmoved,  the  thunders  of  Manassas, 
Kernstown,  McDowell,  and  Winches- 
ter, recoiled  from  this  terrific  fire  ; 
and  with  the  Seventh  Louisiana 
Regiment,  under  the  daring  Harry 
Hays,  fell  back  in  disorder. 

The  repulse  seemed  decisive.  The 
Federal  troops  rushed  forward  with 
wild  cheers,  the  Star-spangled  Ban- 
ner fluttering  in  the  wind.  Winder's 
guns  went  off  at  a  gallop  to  escape 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed ;  and  although  two  Virginia 
regiments  were  thrown  forward,  and 
fought  obstinately,  the  enemy  still 
advanced.  The  earth  was  littered 
with  dead  bodies  in  gray  coats.  A 
gun  of  Prague's  was  overturned, 
and  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
enemy  rushed  on,  cheering,  and  de- 
livering volleys  as  they  came.  At 
that  moment  the  battle  of  Port  Re- 
public was  lost. 

Jackson  sat  his  horse,  looking  on 
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with  that  grim  flash  of  the  eye, 
which  in  him  boded  no  good  to  his 
opponents.  The  stern  "  fighting 
^aw"  was  locked  ;  the  cheeks  glowed. 
A  rapid  glance  revealed  all.  It 
was  not  the  fire  of  the  infantry  in 
front  that  stopped  the  troops.  They 
had  met  that  fire  often,  and  were 
more  than  a  match  for  it.  It  was 
the  murderous  enfilade  fire  of  shell 
and  canister  which  swept  the  field 
from  the  heights  on  the  right,  tear- 
ing them  to  pieces  whenever  they 
essayed  to  advance.  In  face  of  that 
lire,  the  bravest  veterans  were  un- 
willing to  move  forward.  "  Why  do 
so  ?"  they  may  have  said;  "Jackson 
is  coming  ;  the  day  is  before  us  ;  he 
will  find  some  way  to  stop  that  fire." 

Such  was  probably  the  reasoning 
of  the  troops  ;  at  least  it  was  cor- 
rect. A  single  glance  showed  Jack- 
son that  the  key  of  the  position  was 
the  hill  crowned  with  artillery.  As 
long  as  these  swept  the  field,  he  was 
paralyzed  ;  and  every  moment  count- 
ed. Beside  the  foe  in  his  front, 
there  was  another  more  dangerous — 
Fremont  and  his  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  men  at  Cross  Keys.  In 
front  of  Fremont  was  only  a  "  cor- 
poral's guard"  of  infantry  ;  he  heard 
the  thunder  of  the  fight  beyond  Port 
Republic  ;  he  knew  that  Shields  was 
heavily  engaged  with  Jackson — at 
all  risks  he  would  come  to  his  suc- 
cour. Then  once  united,  the  Fede- 
ral forces  would  number  about  30,- 
000  men,  against  Jackson's  little 
force  of  about  10,000.  It  was  easier 
to  charge  the  artillery,  drive  the  ene- 
my, and  gain  a  victory,  when  that 
enemy  numbered  only  ten  or  twelve 
thousand,  than  when  he  numbered 
thirty  thousand. 

Nothing  remained  but  the  charge. 
If   those   guns   continued   to   pour 


their  fire  on  the  Confederate  flank, 
the  battle  was  lost — retreat  through 
Brown's  Gap  the  only  course  left. 
Jackson  looked  at  the  artillery  vom- 
iting shell  and  canister  more  fu- 
riously than  before.  General  Tay- 
lor was  near  him — his  brigade  had 
just  arrived. 

"  Can  you  take  that  battery,  Ge- 
neral? It  must  be  taken!"  said 
Jackson,  briefly. 

Taylor's  sword  flashed  from  the 
scabbard,  his  face  glowed.  Wheel- 
ing his  horse,  he  galloped  back, 
without  a  word,  to  his  men,  and  ris- 
ing in  his  stirrups,  shouted,  point- 
ing with  his  sword  to  the  Federal 
artillery  : 

"  Louisianians !  can  you  take  that 
battery  ?" 

Wild  cheers  replied,  and  reaching 
at  a  bound  the  head  of  his  column, 
Taylor  ordered  a  charge  upon  the 
guns. 

They  were  four  Louisiana  regi- 
ments, one  from  Virginia,  and 
Wlieat's  battalion  of  "  Tigers."  As 
they  moved,  loud  cheers  from  the 
Federal  lines  on  their  left  resound- 
ed— there  the  enemy  was  driving 
everything  before  him.  They  pressed 
on.  The  ground  they  moved  over 
was  terrible — steep,  rugged,  tangled, 
almost  impassable.  Still  they  pro- 
ceed on.  Up  the  rough  ascent, 
through  the  undergrowth,  scatter- 
ing, but  reforming  quickly,  they  con- 
tinued to  advance. 

They  have  now  reached  a  wood, 
beyond  which  a  narrow  valley  of 
open  ground  only,  divides  them  from 
the  artillery  they  are  to  charge. 
From  the  left  rises  a  roar  of  tri- 
umph more  ferocious  than  the  first ; 
it  is  the  Federal  right  wing  driving 
Jackson's  line  before  it. 

An  echo  to  that  shout  comes  back 
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from  the  mountain.  It  is  the  cheer 
of  the  Louisianians  as  they  emerge 
from  cover,  sweep  down  the  hill, 
and  crossing  the  valley,  rush  head- 
long toward  the  muzzles  of  the  Fe- 
deral artillery. 

It  is  the  best  charge  of  the  war. 
There  will  be  only  one  more  as  des- 
perate—that of  Pickett's  Virginians 
on  the  last  day  of  Gettysburg.  As 
they  rush  up  the  hill,  the  Federal 
batteries  direct  upon  them  their 
most  fatal  thunders.  Shell,  round 
shot  and  grape,  are  vomited  in  their 
faces — the  ranks  are  torn  asunder, 
and  where  a  line  but  now  advanced, 
are  seen  only  dead  bodies,  without 
legs,  without  arms,  without  heads, 
with  breasts  torn  open — the  whole 
lying  still,  or  weltering  in  pools  of 
blood.  The  Louisianians  have  sim- 
ply dashed  into  the  mouths  of  the 
cannon  ;  had  their  bodies  torn  to 
pieces  ;  and  are  dead  or  dying. 
Hays,  De  Choiseul,  and  158  out  of 
308  men  of  the  Seventh  Louisiana 
have  fallen.  The  other  regiments 
tell  the  same  story.  The  command 
is  shattered  ;  but  enough  men  are 
left  to  mount  the  slope,  seize  the 
guns,  and  bury  their  bayonets  in  the 
breasts  of  the  cannoneers  as  they 
fly.  The  Federal  infantry  supports 
recoil  like  the  artillerists  ;  the  can- 
non are  taken  ;  Taylor  holds  the 
crest,  every  foot  of  which  he  has 
bought  with  blood. 

But  he  is  not  to  retain  it,  A  fresh 
brigade  advances  upon  his  weary 
handfull  ;  a  determined  charge  is 
made  ;  the  Louisianians  are  driven 
back  by  simple  weight  of  numbers, 
and  the  enemy  recapture  the  guns. 
But  they  have  hard  metal  to  deal 
with.  No  hammer  stroke  seems  to 
break  or  even  weaken  it.  The  Lou- 
isianians again  advance  before  the 


guns  can  be  turned  on  them  ;  make 
a  furious  countercharge,  and  a  se- 
cond time  the  guns  are  taken  by 
them. 

Three  times  the  Federal  artillery 
was  thus  lost  and  won,  in  spite  of 
the  most  desperate  fighting.  All 
honor  to  courage  wherever  it  dis- 
plays itself,  under  the  blue  coat  or 
under  the  gray  ;  and  the  Federal 
forces  fought  that  day  with  a  gal- 
lantry that  was  superb.  They  died 
where  they  stood,  like  brave  men 
and  true  soldiers — an  enemy  records 
that,  and  salutes  them. 

Taylor's  charge  won  the  day  of 
Port  Republic.  That  battle  belongs 
to  Louisiana,  and  she  has  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  it.  To  meet  the  heavy 
assault  thus  directed  against  his 
left,  General  Shields  was  forced  to 
send  thither  a  large  body  of  fresh 
troops.  These  were  taken  from  his 
centre  and  right — thus  Jackson's- 
left  and  centre  Avere  relieved. 

The  Federal  guns  had  swept  the 
field— Taylor  had  silenced  them. 
The  Federal  infantry  had  concen- 
trated in  the  centre — Taylor  drew  it 
off.  That  was  the  result  of  the 
great  charge. 

Jackson  saw  all  at  a  glance.  The 
moment  for  the  great  blow  had  ar- 
rived. The  enemy  were  moving  to 
their  left ;  that  enabled  him  to  move 
to  his  right. 

Then  the  gray  masses  were  seen 
hastening  toward  the  mountain,  as 
though  driven  by  the  wind.  Wind- 
er's old  brigade  formed  in  serried 
phalanx  ;  his  batteries  redoubled 
their  thunders.  Connor  rushed  to 
the  relief  of  Taylor,  who  thus  rein- 
forced, turned  like  a  tiger  upon  his- 
foes.  From  that  instant  the  battle 
was  a  wild,  furious,  insensate  grap- 
ple.     The   mountain   gorges  thun- 
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dered  ;  the  musketry  rolled  through 
the  woods  in  one  sustained  and 
deafening  crash.  Under  this  resolute 
and  unshrinking  advance  the  Fede- 
ral lines  began  perceptibly  to  hesi- 
tate and  waver. 

Hesitation  in  the  decisive  hour  of 
battle  is  destruction.  That  last 
charge  broke  the  army  of  General 
Shields  to  pieces.  Struck  in  front 
by  the  musket  fire,  and  torn  in  flank 
by  the  artillery,  the  Federal  lines 
gave  way  ;  the  Confederates  rushed 
upon  them — in  ten  minutes  the  bat- 
tlefield presented  the  tragic  specta- 
cle of  one  army  flying  in  disorder 
before  another  pressing  on  with 
cheers  of  triumph- 
Fremont  had  been  only  checked  ; 
Shields  was  routed.  His  forces  were 
pursued  by  infantry,  artillery  and 
cavalry,  until  they  disappeared  be- 
yond a  bend  of  the  river,  and  Jack- 
son was  master  of  the  country. 

"  I  never  saw  so  many  dead  in 
such  a  small  space  in  all  my  life  be- 
fore," he  said,  as  he  rode  over  the 
field  but  never  was  blood  shed  to 
more  advantage- 
It  was  while  Jackson  rode  thus 
slowly  across  the  ground,  that  a  roar 
came  suddenly  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  Then  shell  began 
to  whistle — and  these  shell  burst 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  ambulances 
full  of  wounded,  and  the  parties 
then  engaged  in  burying  the  Fede- 
ral as  well  as  Confederate  dead.  Mr. 
Cameron,  chaplain  of  the  First  Ma- 
ryland, was  reading  the  burial  ser- 
vice, when  a  cannon  ball  tore 
through  the  group,  and  the  bearers 
dropped  the  dead.  Now,  whence 
came  that  fire,  so  opposed,  one 
would  say,  to  the  usages  of  war  ? 
It  came  from  General  Fremont. 


Unable  to  cross  the  river,  as  Jack- 
son bad  burned  the  bridge,  and 
forced  thus  to  witness  the  defeat  of 
his  Lieutenant  before  his  very  face, 
he  vented  his  wrath  upon  the  victor 
by  that  firing. 

That  roar  was  a  grim  sound,  but 
not  so  grim  as  the  frown  of  Jack- 
son. 

"While  the  forces  of  Shields,"  he 
wrote  afterwards,  "were  in  full  re- 
treat, and  our  troops  in  pursuit, 
Fremont  appeared  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Shenandoah,  with  his 
army,  and  opened  his  artillery  on 
our  ambulances  and  parties  engaged 
in  the  humane  labors  of  attending 
to  our  dead  and  wounded,  and  the 
dead  and  wounded  of  the  enemy." 

Jackson  makes  no  comment ;  let 
us  imitate  him,  or  nearly. 

It  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  Gen. 
Fremont  should  fire  at  gray  uni- 
forms ;  but  did  he  know  that  those 
gray-clad  soldiers  were  burying  his 
own  dead?  Those  were  Federal 
dead  we  were  burying,  as  well  as 
Confederate  ;  Federal  souls  were 
prayed  for  as  well  as  others.  It  was 
a  harsh  interruption,  that  fire  upon 
the  dead  men  in  blue  uniforms,  and 
it  was  a  pity.  They  were  brave — 
never  men  fought  better. 

A  few  paragraphs  will  terminate 
this  sketch  of  a  memorable  battle. 

Port  Republic  is  a  landmark.  It 
sums  up  one  epoch — after  it,  the 
war  entered  upon  a  new  phase — in- 
vasion. It  may  be  objected  that 
Cold  Harbor  terminated  this  first 
epoch  ;  but  the  reply  is,  that  Port 
Republic  decided  Cold  Harbor. 
From  the  moment  when  Jackson 
crushed  the  Federal  column  operat- 
ing in  the  Valley,  General  Lee  could 
concentrate  the  entire  force  in  Vir- 
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ginia,  in  front  of  McClellan,  and 
that  concentration,  as  events  show- 
ed, meant  victory. 

Thus  Port  Republic  was  not  only 
the  successful  termination  of  a  rapid, 
shifting,  and  arduous  campaign — it 
was,  besides  this,  one  of  those  pecu- 
liar contests  which  act  upon  events 
around  them,  as  the  keystone  acts 
upon  the  arch.  With  Jackson  beat- 
en here,  Richmond,  humanly  speak- 
ing, was  lost,  and  with  it  Virginia. 
With  Jackson  victorious,  Richmond 
and  Virginia  were  saved,  for  McClel- 
lan was  repulsed,  and  the  Southern 
Gross  moved  northward  to  invade  in 
turn  the  territory  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  seen  to  have  been  a  hard 
fight.  At  Manassas,  Cold  Harbor, 
Cedar  Run,  the  second  Manassas, 
Sharpsburg,  Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
eellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Spottsylva- 
nia,  and  Petersburg,  the  Confede- 
rate forces  were  more  or  less  out- 
numbered. At  Port  Republic,  Jack- 
son fought  nearly  man  to  man — -and 
victory  was  long  doubtful.  At  one 
time  the  battle  was  lost ;  it  was  only 
gained  at  last  by  the  fire,  force,  rush, 
and  dogged  obstinacy  of  the  elite 
of  the  southern  troops,  resolved  to 
conquer  or  die. 

"  Through  God's  blessing,"  Jack- 
son wrote  in  his  despatch,  "  the  ene- 
my near  Port  Republic  was  this  day 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  six  pieces  of 
his  artillery." 

That  phrase,  "  through  God's 
blessing,"  probably  indicated  more 
in  the  silent  soldier  than  others. 
At  the  moment  when  his  lines  were 
reeling,  an  unseen  Hand  had  seem- 
ed to  support  him,  an  invisible  Pow- 
er to  fight  for  him.  And  he  had  tri- 
umphed. 

On  the   morning   of  the   10th   of 
June,  Jackson  was   as  free   as   the 


wind  to  move  whithersoever  he 
willed.  Shields  was  beaten  ;  Fre- 
mont retreating — the  splendid  prize 
of  the  Virginia  Valley,  for  which  the 
opponents  had  been  playing  so  high 
a  game,  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Jack- 
son. "  What  would  he  do  with  it  ?" 
What  were  his  plans  ? 

Six  days  afterwards  a  cavalier  en- 
tered the  little  village  of  Mount 
Crawford,  on  the  valley  turnpike, 
about  midnight.  In  the  middle  of 
the  street,  deserted  at  that  hour  by 
all  citizens,  a  solitary  figure  on  horse- 
back was  awaiting  the  new  comer. 

"Ah!  Colonel,  here  you  are/' 
came  in  brief  tones  from  the  lips  of 
the  motionless  figure,  "what  news 
from  the  front  ?" 

"  All  quiet,  General,"  was  the  re- 
ply of  the  other,  Colonel  Mimford, 
commanding  the  cavalry.  He  had 
received  that  day  a  note  from  Jack- 
son, directing  him  to  "  meet  him  at 
eleven  that  night  at  the  head  of  the 
street  at  Mount  Crawford,  and  not 
to  ask  for  him  or  anybody." 

Jackson  was  punctually  at  the 
rendezvous,  as  has  been  seen  ;  CoL 
Munford  arrived,  and  they  now  con- 
versed for  some  time  in  low  tones. 
When  they  parted,  the  Colonel  had 
received  his  instructions,  and  re- 
turned to  Harrisonburg. 

Let  us  follow  the  Colonel.  At  his 
headquarters  were  a  number  of  Fe- 
deral surgeons,  with  ambulances, 
come  to  carry  off  Fremont's  wound- 
ed. To  their  request  Colonel  Mun- 
ford replied  that  he  must  first  send 
to  Jackson  for  instructions,  and  a 
messenger  was  sent  at  once.  He 
speedily  returned,  and  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  Federal  surgeons,  through 
a  wooden  partition,  reported  : 

"  General  Jackson  told  me  to  tell 
you,  Colonel,  that  the  wounded  Yan- 
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kees  are  not  to  be  taken  away,  and 
the  surgeons  are  to  be  sent  back 
with  the  message  that  he  can  take 
care  of  their  wounded  men  in  his 
hospital.  He  is  coming  right  on 
himself,  with  heavy  reinforcements. 
Whiting's  division  is  up,  and  Hood's 
is  coming.  The  whole  road  from 
here  to  Staunton  is  perfectly  lined 
with  troops,  and  so  crowded  that  I 
could  hardly  ride  along." 

The  Federal  surgeons  overheard 
every  word  of  this,  and  when  Col. 
Munford  summoned  them  in  and 
informed  them  simply  that  Jackson 
would  care  for  their  wounded,  they 
said  no   more.     On   the   same   day 


they  returned  to  General  Fremont 
On  the  next,  the  whole  Federal  army 
fell  back  to  Strasburg,  and  began  to 
entrench  against  the  anticipated  at- 
tack. 

Colonel  Munford  had  successfully 
carried  out  the  order  of  the  solitary 
horseman  at  Mount  Crawford  : 
"  Produce  upon  the  enemy  the  im- 
pression that  I  am  going  to  ad- 
vance." 

While  Fremont  was  fortifying  at 
Strasburg,  Jackson  was  crossing  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  throw  himself  against 
the  right  wing  of  General  McClellan 
in  the  Chickahominy. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
about  an il  irrepressible  conflict"  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  North  and 
South,  but  the  real  "  irrepressible 
conflict"  of  modern  times  is  of  a 
very  different  character  from  that 
which  Mr.  Seward  is  supposed  to 
have  discovered.  It  is  the  conflict 
of  labor  and  capital — of  the  few  and 
the  many — of  those  who  produce 
everything,  but  enjoy  nothing,  and 
those  who  enjoy  everything,  but 
produce  nothing. 

Hitherto,  from  one  great  and  con- 
trolling cause,  it  has  never  been  ac- 
tive or  dangerous  among  ourselves  ; 
but  causes  are  now  in  operation  that 
will  render  this  conflict  more  active, 
and  probably  charged  with  more 
dangers  than  elsewhere. 

In  feudal  times  there  was  a  cer- 
tain though  unnatural   unity  of  in- 


terests between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer,  or  between  the  owner 
of  the  soil  and  those  who  tilled  it.  The 
lord  or  baron  owned  the  land,  and 
the  laborers  or  serfs  owed  him  ser- 
vice, and  it  was  thus  his  interest  not 
to  press  them  too  harshly,  and  their 
interest  to  labor  and  produce  as 
much  as  possible,  as  they  would  thus 
enjoy  more  of  the  proceeds  if  the 
lord  were  prosperous.  He  kept  a 
horde  of  armed  retainers,  or  vassals, 
who  of  course  kept  the  serfs  in  or- 
der, and  if  they  attempted  to  escape; 
from  service,  they  were  properly  pun- 
ished for  their  short-comings.  The 
whole  feudal  system,  if  system  it 
may  be  called,  rested  on  force.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire 
had  left  all  Europe  a  wreck,  and  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  old  civili- 
zation   were   seized   by    the    strong 
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hands  of  adventurers,  who  retained 
them  by  the  sword,  and  finally  this 
grand  robbery  and  plunder  became 
somewhat  organized  in  the  form  of 
feudalism.  But  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  especially  .  the  great 
Reformation  of  Martin  Luther,  or, 
more  correctly,  the  general  progress 
of  the  people,  led  to  the  downfall  of 
feudalism,  and  the  commencement 
of  that  grand  modern  system  of  de- 
mand and  supply,  as  British  writers 
would  call  it,  but  in  truth,  that  mod- 
ern conflict  of  labor  and  capital, 
which  has  g*one  on  ever  since,  and 
which  in  its  results  is  nearly  as  dis- 
astrous to  the  laborer  as  feudalism 
itself.  It  substitutes  fraud  for  force, 
but  the  few  who  own  the  capital 
have  the  masses  at  their  mercy  quite 
as  absolutely  as  they  had  through 
the  sword  in  other  times.  They 
have  the  government  in  their  hands, 
and  through  national  debts  hold  the 
laboring  classes  in  abject  submis- 
sion. Without  a  national  debt,  the 
masses  in  England  would  be  forced 
to  labor  on  terms  dictated  by  the 
employer,  for  suffrage  in  that  coun- 
try is  worth  nothing  whatever  to 
the  laborer.  Indeed,  it  is  an  enemy 
to  the  laboring  classes,  for  property 
alone,  instead  of  persons,  is  repre- 
sented, and  therefore  the  interests 
of  property,  at  the  expense  of  labor, 
.are  embodied  in  the  government. 
Still,  were  there  no  public  debt,  the 
masses  in  England  might  enjoy  a 
liberal  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  toil,  and  prior  to  the  enormous 
public  debt  of  that  country,  there 
were  many  thousands  of  small  owners 
of  lands,  whose  unfortunate  descend- 
ants are  now  day  laborers,  if  not 
indeed  paupers.  The  grand  result 
is  that  pauperism  in  England,  and 
indeed  everywhere  in  Europe,  march- 


es, pari  passu,  with  the  increase  of 
the  national  debt.  Indeed  it  is  a  law 
inherent  in  the  system  of  public 
debt  as  all-pervading  and  inexorable 
as  a  law  of  gravitation,  that  pauper- 
ism increases  in  any  country  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  the  increase  of 
national  debt.  Prior  to  the  American 
Revolution  of  1776,  there  was  but  a 
trifling  public  debt  in  England.  To 
put  down  the  Colonies,  they  contract- 
ed a  debt  of  nearly  a  thousand  mil-, 
lions.  To  crush  the  French  Repub- 
lic, they  expended  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  millions  ;  and  to 
"  abolish  slavery"  in  America,  some 
five  hundred  millions  more,  making 
in  all  some  four  thousand  millions, 
all  of  which  is  simply  a  mortgage  on 
the  bones  and  muscles,  and  bodies 
and  souls  of  future  generations  of 
laborers.  If,  for  example,  a  laborer 
of  to-day  is  paid  a  dollar,  or  rather 
produces  a  dollar  by  his  day's  work, 
he  must  first  give  twelve  and  a-half 
cents  to  pay  the  interest  on  money 
expended  to  put  down  liberty  in 
America  ;  then  he  must  give  thirty 
cents  to  pay  the  interest  on  money 
spent  to  put  down  Democracy  on 
the  Continent,  and  finally  six  and  a 
quarter  cents  more  to  distort  the 
negro  in  America  into  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  an  equal  to  himself.  After 
this  he  has  fifty  cents  left  to  feed 
and  clothe  his  wife  and  children, 
and  if  it  be  not  sufficient,  or  if  he 
become  disabled,  he  and  they  are 
provided  for  in  the  palace  poor 
houses  of  that  country.  And  this 
terrible  doom,  this  unceasing  toil 
to  preserve  mere  animal  existence, 
goes  on,  generation  after  generation, 
without  hope  or  possible  escape  from 
it,  save  in  the  overthrow  of  the  sys- 
tem that  thus  enables  the  few,  who 
own  the  debt  of  England,  to  live  upon 
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the  labor,  the  sweat  and  blood  and 
actual  life  of  their  kind  as  absolute- 
ly as  if  they  drank  the  blood  and  ate 
the  flesh  of  the  laboring;  classes.  The 
public  debts  of  other  European  gov- 
ernments, though  less  terrible  in 
their  consequences  to  the  laboring 
classes,  operate  of  course  in  the 
same  way. 

The  French  debt,  however,  has  an 
entirely  different  origin.  Instead  of 
being  created  to  crush  liberty,  it 
was  created  to  defend  it,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  it  was  imposed 
on  France  by  England  and  other 
powers  to  liquidate  their  expenses 
in  restoring  monarchy  to  France. 
After  the  capitulation  of  Paris  in 
1814,  these  powers  forced  France  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  campaign, 
and  indeed  compelled  her  to  sup- 
port a  British  army  of  occupation 
for  three  years  after. 

It  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  in- 
telligent laborers  in  France  to  know 
that  if  the  debt  presses  hard  on 
them,  at  all  events  it  was  not,  like 
that  of  England,  contracted  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  their  enslavement. 
Of  course  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
liberty  in  England  for  the  great 
voiceless  and  voteless  millions  until 
relieved  of  this  enormous  body  and 
soul-crushing  burden  of  public  debt. 

Even  if  the  ballot  and  universal 
suffrage  were  obtained,  so  long  as 
this  monstrous  mortgage  on  the 
bones  and  muscles  of  the  producing 
classes  exists,  they  must  be  slaves  of 
necessity,  and  a  slavery,  too,  more 
harsh,  crushing,  wearisome  and 
hopeless  than  mere  despotism  or  di- 
rect military  force  could  ever  accom- 
plish. 

The  masses  are  perpetually  strug- 
gling like  a  blind  giant  to  cast  off 
the  burdens  that  doom  them  to  ig- 


norance, toil  and  misery,  and  rise  up 
occasionally  and  drive  away  their 
kings  and  nobles,  but  the  debt,  or 
rather  the  mortgage,  remains,  and 
they  are  finally  forced  back  into  the 
old  channels.  Kings  and  nobles  are, 
it  is  true,  part  and  parcel  with  the 
debt  that  oppresses  them,  but  unless 
they  can  cast  off  the  latter,  there 
can  be  little  or  no  relief  from  any 
change  in  the  mere  outward  forms 
of  republicanism. 

Fortunately  for  the  laboring  class- 
es of  America,  they  have  hitherto 
been  saved  from  the  despotism  of 
capital  by  what  has  been  absurdly 
called  slavery.  A  new  world,  vast 
territories,  a  virgin  soil,  and  great 
demand  for  labor,  have  all  aided  in 
preserving  the  freedom  of  the  mass- 
es, but  even  these  favorable  circum- 
stances would  not  and  could  not  do 
so  without  the  aid,  and  indeed  the 
championship  of  the  planters  of  the 
South.  Capital  combines,  but  labor 
is  scattered,  careless,  helpless. — 
Thus,  though  by  universal  suffrage 
the  working  classes  may  always  hold 
capital  in  check  through  their  legis- 
lative agents,  still  we  see  the  lobbies 
of  legislative  bodies  in  the  North 
filled  with  the  instruments  of  capi- 
tal and  tools  of  projectors  and  spe- 
culators, who  are  asking  for  special 
legislation,  which,  however  masked 
under  pretences  of  public  good,  al- 
ways does  and  always  must  plunder 
labor. 

But  while  the  agents  of  capital 
thus  fill  up  the  lobbies  of  legislative 
bodies,  there  has  never  been  a  single 
instance  in  our  history  where  labor 
has  been  thus  represented. 

These  scenes  have  not  been  wit- 
nessed at  the  South.  There,  labor 
and  capital  were  inseparably  united, 
and  no  struggle   of  this  kind  could 
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occur.  The  planter,  or  so-called 
slave-holder,  was  himself  the  repre- 
sentative of  labor,  and  of  necessity 
the  champion  of  the  rights  of  labor. 
The  negro,  or  so-called  slave,  was  a 
mere  instrument  of  labor,  like  the 
farmer's  horses  and  oxen  at  the 
North,  and  the  master  not  only  did 
not,  but  could  not  derive  any  bene- 
fit from  special  legislation.  Thus 
in  the  Federal  Legislature  the  plant- 
ers of  the  South  voted  down  nation- 
al banks,  protective  tariffs,  internal 
improvements,  and  all  other  schemes 
of  the  capitalists  and  speculators  to 
plunder  labor  at  the  expense  of  ca- 
pital. And  when  northern  Demo- 
crats, faithless  to  the  farming  and 
producing  classes  that  sent  them  to 
Washington,  voted  with  the  plun- 
derers, "  slaveholding"  Presidents, 
like  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Tyler,  Polk, 
&c,  vetoed  these  schemes,  and  thus 
gave  the  producing  classes  time  to 
punish  their  faithless  representa- 
tives, and  return  members  that  would 
defend  the  rights  of  labor. 

The  Federal  Government  thus 
kept  within  the  limits  of  its  true  uses 
by  southern  statesmen,  has  reacted 
on  the  North,  and  generally  pre- 
served the  northern  State  govern- 
ments from  becoming,  as  in  Eng- 
land, mere  machines  through  which 
the  few  plunder  the  many  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  their 


toil.  But  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant than  this  has  been  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  southern  states- 
men, or  so-called  slaveholders,  to 
national  debts.  Such  men  as  Jef- 
ferson, Jackson,  Calhoun,  and  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  have  steadily  opposed 
national  debts,  and  when  the  north- 
ern or  Abolition  party  elected  Abra 
ham  Lincoln  and  came  into  power 
in  18(30,  there  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  national  debt  at  all.  Since 
then  the  men  who  have  always  ad- 
vocated national  debts,  and  all  the 
schemes  of  capitalists,  projectors,  and 
speculators,  have  created  a  debt  as 
large  as  that  which  makes  abject  and 
hopeless  slaves  of  ten  millions  of 
English  laborers,  and  they  claiim. 
also  to  have  "  abolished  the  slave-* 
holders" — the  Jeffersons  and  Jack- 
sons  of  the  South — the  class,  the  sole 
class,  that  in  this  country  or  in  the  world 
have  defended  the  rights  of  tabor,  or 
that  have  an  interest  to  do  so  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Of  course  this  enormous  madness, 
treason  and  crime,  will  be  undone 
by  the  American  masses ;  but  if  not, 
if  this  stupendous  mortgage  on  fu- 
ture generations  is  fastened  on  the 
country,  and  the  Jeffersons,  Jack- 
sons,  and  Davises  of  the  South  are 
abolished,  then  the  toiling  millions 
may  as  well  he  down  and  die  at 
once. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  difficult  for  Alverley  to  be- 
lieve, as  an  hour  later  lie  leaned 
against  the  vine-draped  window  of 
the  small  but  pretty  drawing-room, 
and  looked  at  the  young  lady  seated 
within,  but  distant  from  him,  and 
bending  her  head  over  some  trifling 
feminine  work,  that  she  was  one 
with  that  strange  maiden,  whom  the 
sea  had  sent  to  startle  him  so  shortly 
before. 

He  had  declined  Mrs.  Lynde's  in- 
vitation to  enter — preferring,  as  she 
sat  by  the  window,  to  stand  outside 
in  the  soft  moon-light,  while  exert- 
ing himself  to  please  the  wife  of  his 
friend.  The  charmed  and  animated 
expression  of  the  lady's  face  proved 
how  entirely  he  was  succeeding. 
The  man  of  the  world  knew  well 
exactly  the  subject  to  choose,  and 
the  tone  to  adopt,  in  suiting  every 
grade  of  feminine  intellect ;  and, 
without  effort,  the  words  flowed 
from  his  lips,  while  eye  and  mind 
were  alike  fastened  on  a  different 
object — the  object  which,  perhaps, 
he  had  in  view,  when  preferring  the 
shelter  of  darkness,  to  the  glow  of 
the  argand  lamps  within. 

Only  a  "  young  lady"  after  all ! 
Not  a  mermaiden  from  icy  caves  of 
the  Arctics,  but  a  wondrous  fair 
type  of  that  same   extensive  genus. 


So  Alverley,  as  lie  gazed,  decided; 
and  he  was  no  contemptible  judge. 
In  his  roving,  changing  life,  there 
was  not  a  prominent  beauty  of  Eu- 
rope whom  he  had  not  seen — and, 
from  the  brow  which  wore  a  royal  di- 
adem to  the  peasant  locks  which  the 
velelta  covered,  had  compared  and 
weighed  their  resj;>ective  ,  claims. 
But  he  now  acknowledged  that  of 
beauty,  in  abstract  form,  he  had 
never  dreamed  until  the  face  of  the 
woman  who  was  now  before  him 
crossed  his  path.  The  grand,  clear 
tint  of  that  cheek — call  it  not  pale, 
but  white — had  never  been  stained 
by  color,  and  its  texture  was  fine 
and  soft  as  the  petals  of  a  camelia, 
as  it  lay  smoothly  over  features 
where  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles  could 
have  found  no  line  to  alter  or  per- 
fect. The  matchless  hair,  for  the 
description  of  which  Ave  have  no 
word,  although  nature  often  paints 
it  on  flower  and  sky,  was  now  ga- 
thered from  freedom  into  bondage, 
and 

" floated  or  rested  redundant  above 

Her  airy  pare  forehead  and  threat." 

If  the  face  had  a  fault  it  was  in  the 
lip— but  so  faint,  so  vague,  it  eluded 
you — and  whether  it  lay  in  forsn  or 
expression,  neither  or  both,  it,  wsre 
hard  to  say.  But  who  would  have 
criticised,  must  never  haye  trusted 
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himself  to  glance  into  the  depths  of 
the  eyes  above,  which  seemed  less 
mere  human  eyes,  than  the  trans- 
parent portals  through  which  some 
spirit  of  more  than  earthly  mould 
spoke  to  the  sons  of  men.  Their 
color  was  the  last  thing  you  ever 
thought  of,  but,  if  attention  was 
once  called  to  it,  you  found  them  to 
be  a  light  pure  green,  of  intense 
and  limpid  clearness.  Never  before 
were  mortal  eyes  gifted  with  such 
magic  beauty  as  shone  in  those 
translucent  depths — baffling,  mock- 
ing, changing  ! — now  gleaming  with 
opalescent  light — now  flashing  with 
topaz  brilliance,  and  again  shining 
serene  and  clear  as  crystal.  But  it 
was  not  alone  the  beauty,  as  some- 
thing owned  in  common  with  the 
lip,  that  rendered  them  so  strangely 
remarkable;  a  subtle,  flitting  expres- 
sion— a  wierd  singularity — which 
words  could  not  analyse  or  describe 
unless  the  key  to  its  meaning  had 
been  secured ;  a  something  which 
seemed  to  strike  through  Alverley 
when  he  first  met  them  full,  like  a 
warning  shock  from  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery. 

"  Is  Miss  Hastings  related  to 
you  ?"  he  at  last  ventured  to  ask  of 
Mrs.  Lynde. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  was  her  reply. 
"  She  is  the  child  of  a— friend." 

The  tone  was  so  low  and  forced, 
which  spoke  those  last  words,  that 
they  revealed  what  his  friend's  hesi- 
tation had  before  made  Alverley 
suspect — a  mystery  around  this  girl 
who  found  a  place  in  the  household 
else  so  open  and  clear  to  all  men. 

"  She  is  most  singularly  beauti- 
ful," he  added,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

The  lady  glanced — and  he  almost 
thought  it  was  with  pained  appre- 


hension— at  the  perfect  and  un- 
moved profile.  "Unfortunately  so," 
she  said.  "I  mean,"  was  added 
hurriedly,  with  a  deep  blush,  "that 
she — that  to  woman  in  general  beau- 
ty is  a  great  drawback  to  excel- 
lence." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  madam,  lips  so  fair 
should  never  breathe  such  a  here- 
sy," said  Alverley.  "  Do  not  try  to 
induce  me  to  believe  it ;  for  what 
would  become  of  our  ideal  of  the 
good  if  we  could  not  clothe  it  in 
the  form  of  the  beautiful?  Will 
you  not  present  me  to  Miss  Hast- 
ings ?" 

"When,  Mrs.  Lynde  acceding,  he 
had  stepped  into  the  apartment  and 
stood,  in  the  full  blaze  of  light,  be- 
fore the  young  girl,  her  astonish- 
ment, excited  by  some  unknown 
reason,  was  evidently  so  great  that 
she  scarcely  acknowledged  the  pre- 
sentation ;  and  her  first  question,  as 
he  sank  to  a  seat  at  her  side,  was 
almost  impatiently  asked,  and  less 
a  question  than  an  abrupt  exclama- 
tion. 

"Impossible!  You  are  not — you 
cannot  be  the  Colonel  Alverley  of 
whom  I  have  heard  Mr.  Lynde 
speak  so  often!" 

"And  why?"  he  asked.  "I  am 
the  very  same — his  old  school- 
friend." 

She  measured  him  with  her  eye 
from  head  to  foot.  "  I  am  very 
much  surprised,"  was  all  she  said — 
said  with  emphasis. 

"  And  may  I  not  again  ask,  why  ?" 

"Certainly.  Pardon  the  aston- 
ishment which  neglected  your  first 
question.  For  one  reason,  then, 
I  always  understood  him  to  allude 
to  Colonel  Alverley  as  his  senior." 

He  bowed.  "  Six  months  bestow 
upon  me  that  precedence  of  age." 
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She  pointed  to  a  largo  mirror  op- 
posite, which  gave  back  his  youth- 
fully graceful  and  distinguished 
head — then  to  the  Athclstane-like 
contour  of  his  elderly  friend,  who 
had  settled  himself  to  a  quiet  game 
of  chess  with  his  wife.  "  Look,  and 
let  the  two  reflections  explain  not 
only  my  surprise,  but  my  incredulity 
of  your  identity.  Then  again,  I  had 
pictured  this  oft-quoted  friend  of 
Mr.  Lynde'slike  all  his  other  friends 
— congenial  to  himself — that  is  to 
Bay,  a — a — old,  and  not  very  inter- 
esting." 

"I  may  hope,  then,  you  do  not 
include  me  in  this  flattering  cate- 
gory?" 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment. 
"  There  is  no  necessity  to  tell  you," 
she  said,  coolly.  "But  the  mystery 
puzzles  me.  What  common  ground 
have  you  with  Mr.  Lynde? — what 
connecting  link  is  there  between 
you  and  himself?" 

The  question  was  so  sudden  and 
close,  that  it  found  him  unprepared 
:  with  an  answer  ;  but,  after  a  few 
moments'  pause,  he  said,  "We  have 
our  old  friendship — the  memory  of 
our  boyhood,  mutual  esteem,  and— 
and—" 

"  Congeniality  of  mind,  sympathy 
of  tastes,  common  interests  of  pur- 
suit," 

The  shade  of  irony — if  irony  it 
was — in  the  tone  was  so  delicately 
line,  it  baffled  even  his  quick  per- 
ception; and,  in  doubt  whether  her 
wrords  were  earnest  or  mocking,  he 
could  only  bow,  and  be  silent. 

She  suddenly  spoke  again.  "Ex- 
plain it  for  me,  if  you  can,  Colonel 
Alverle3r.  What  interest  does  the 
trained  man  of  the  world  find  in  the 
society  of  one  so  plain  and  dull, 
who—" 


"  Miss  Hastings,"  ho  broke  in 
quickly,  "permit  me  to  assure  you 
that  my  friendship  for  Mr.  Lynde 
is  tco  warm  and  sincere  to  allow  me 
to  find  him  anything  but  a  com- 
panion the  most  attractive  and  con- 
genial; and,  whether  I  deserve  your 
epithet  '  man  of  the  world'  or  not, 
I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the 
world  to  have  found  the  ravity  of  a 
friend,  and  his  value  when  really 
found." 

She  sank  back,  as  if  her  intert^t 
was  over,  and  took  up  the  needle 
and  thread  which  had  dropped  in 
her  lap.  "  Then  it  was  in  you  I  wras 
mistaken." 

The  written  words  give  no  idea  of 
the  deliberate  coolness  of  the  tone — 
half  contemptuous,  withal;  and,  as 
she  calmly  proceeded  with  her  work, 
Alverley  gazed  at  her  with  surprise 
amounting  to  astonishment.  It  wras 
some  time  before  he  said: 

"  Mistaken,  and  in  me  ?  "Will  you 
not  show  me  how  ?" 

She  did  not  lift  her  eyes,  but  re- 
plied almost  indifferently,  "  We  are 
apt  to  judge  Orestes  by  Plyades; 
therefore,  I  was  astonished  at  your 
appearance — therefore,  I  again  find 
the  too  hasty  conclusion  drawn  from 
that  appearance  mistaken." 

"  And  that  conclusion  '?" 

"  Decided  you  to  be  one  of  that 
far  magic  world  from  which  I  am  so 
alien."     And  she  sighed. 

"  If  a  life  spent  in  its  service  can 
make  me  one,"  he  said,  "  your  sur- 
mise is  correct.  It  is  a  world,  and 
a  life,  indeed,  from  which  absence  is 
to  me  unendurable." 

She  looked  up,  with  a  flash  in  her 
eye.  "  Then  you  are  not  intending 
to  bury  yourself  alive  here  ?  You 
have  not  given  up  your  career  in 
Austria  ?" 
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"No,  verily,"  lie  said,  though  sur- 
prised by  her  vehemence — "  not  I. 
Within  two  months  I  shall  be  in 
Vienna." 

A  gleam,  a  glow  from  her  lustre- 
ful  eyes,  diffused  itself  over  her 
whole  face,  and  they  seemed  alive, 
and  quivering  with  fire,  as  she  fas- 
tened them  on  him,  and  communi- 
cated their  leaping  flame  to  his 
blood,  for  he  felt  its  hot  torrent  as 
it  suddenly  rushed  headlong  through 
every  vein. 

She  held  out  both  hands  with  a 
sudden  motion,  as  if  it  came  too 
straight  from  her  heart  to  be  resist- 
ed. "I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you, 
and  to  know  you !"  was  the  cry. 
"  I  have  been  doing  you  very  great 
injustice — thinking  of  you  very  con- 
temptuously when  I  heard  that  you 
would  resign  a  place  in  the  Old 
World,  a  career  side  by  side  with 
the  blood  of  centuries,  the  service 
of  a  son  of  Caesar's,  for  this  wild 
wilderness  of  the  West !  Now  that 
I  see  my  error — that  you,  too,  share 
the  longing  which  tortures  me  eter- 
nally—the longing  for  life — the  de- 
sire to  fling  this  existence  from  me 
forever — now  my  heart  hails  you  as 
countryman  1" 

He,  that  stern  worldly  man,  seem- 
ed growing  almost  giddy,  as  those 
pliant,  elastic  fingers  twined  round 
his — as  those  syren  tones  breathed 
the  last  words — as  the  eyes  flashed 
a  brighter  gleam  yet  into  his. 

"  O,"  she  went  on,  "  how  happy 
yon  should  be  that  you  were  exiled 
in  youth — that  you  were  disowned 
and  cast  off,  to  stand  or  fall  alone; 
and,  above  all,  that  you  are  a  man — 
that  you  could  go  forth,  and  fight 
that  stem  battle  hand  to  hand! 
Alas  for  woman !  Alas  for  me  ! — 
for  the  generality  loads  only  to  my- 


self. Alien  I  am,  and  so  I  must  re- 
main forever.  Yearning,  O,  how 
bitterly,  for  native  air! — yearning, 
but  in  vain !" 

"  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  any 
one  so  unpatriotic  before,"  he  said, 
with  an  attempt  at  lightness.  "What 
a  recreant  member  of  'The  Grand 
Republic'  you  are!" 

"  A  prisoner,  rather  i"  she  cried. 
"America  is  but  prison  to  me.  If 
you  will  listen  you  can  hear  the 
dash  against  one  of  my  dungeon 
walls.  Pity  me !  You  can  ;  for 
my  birth-place  lies  far  over  those 
waves." 

She  paused,  and  no  sooner  had 
the  sound  of  her  voice  ceased,  than, 
as  if  with  a  sudden  remembrance, 
she  turned  so  ghostly  pale,  that,  in- 
voluntarily, he  sprang  towards  her, 
expecting  to  see  the  eyes  close  in  a 
sudden  swoon.  But,  with  a  quick 
movement,  she  motioned  him  back, 
and,  before  he  could  speak,  rose  and 
glided  from  the  room  ;  nor  did  she 
appear  again  that  evening. 

Albeit,  with  little,  indeed,  of  the 
sentimentalist  in  his  nature,  Alver- 
ley  could  not  but  pause  once,  and 
once  again,  before  retiring  that 
night,  to  admire  the  glorious  moon- 
light which  was  bathing  water  and 
shore  with  floods  of  silver  radiance. 
He  stood  with  folded  arms  before 
the  open  casement,  and  the  thou- 
sand odors  of  the  rich  bloom  below 
were  filling  the  chamber,  "like 
sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream."  And 
before  his  fancy,  memory  would  re- 
call, with  strange  persistence,  the 
jewel-like  gleam  of  opalescent  eyes 
— the  syren  tones  of  music  vibrated 
in  his  ear,  and  the  clenched  grasp 
of  his  hand  could  net  crush  out  of 
it  the  soft  wreathing  touch,  which 
seemed  to  have  entered  to  stay  there 
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forever,  while,  in  the  misty  sheen  of 
the  lovely  moonlight,  the  swaying, 
Undine-like  form  floated  before  him. 

"AVhat  folly!  downright  folly!" 
he  said,  leaning  out  in  the  cool 
night  air.  "  Have  I  positively  lost 
my  senses,  or  fallen  under  the  power 
of  enchantment !     Am  I — " 

He  paused;  there  again  on  the 
beach,  pacing  slowly  along  side  by 
side  were  the  two  figures — dark, 
sombre,  mysterious. 

He  looked  curiously,  and,  as  he 
looked,  he  caught  his  breath  in  sud- 
den surprise.  That  movement — 
he  had  never  seen  any  other  such, 
which  seemed  as  though  cleaving 
the  liquid  waves,  was  a  birthright, 
save  with  her  who  was  even  then 
present  in  his  thoughts.  He  could 
not  distinguish  one  line  of  the  face 
or  figure,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
fail  in  recognition  of  that.  He 
drew  back,  however,  from  the  con- 
clusion forced  upon  him — and  rea- 
son said,  "impossible!"  but  instinct 
asserted,  "  look  again ! — and  you 
will  acknowlege  the  fact."  He  look- 
ed, but  the  promenade  had  ceased, 
the  figures  were  seated,  and  he 
smiled  at  the  fanciful  absurdity 
which  traced  any  resemblance  in 
that  dark  mass,  to  the  form  of  sym- 
metry he  had  so  lingeringly  admir- 
ed in  its  supple  grace  a  few  hours 
before.  He  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
deliberately  went  to  bed. 

But  not  to  sleep.  In  vain  he  im- 
patiently tossed  and  turned.  Still 
the  voice,  still  the  eyes,  the  clasp — 
more  than  all,  still  that  contest 
between  reason  and  instinct,  which 
would  not  end,  although — as  he  as- 
sured himself  several  times — in 
either  case,  it  was  no  business  of 
his.  Jlo  rose  at  last,  however,  and  r 
went  to    the    casement.      Thoy  yet 


sat  together  in  the  moonlight.  He 
turned,  and  drew  on  his  boots  and 
clothes.  The  night  was  beautiful 
for  a  stroll,  and,  one  wTay  or  another, 
he  might  as  well  gain  certainty. 
Taking  his  cigar-case,  he  went  soft- 
ly down  stairs,  unlocked  the  front 
door — -it  was  with  a  sensation  of  re- 
lief that  he  found  it  locked — and 
closing  it  behind  him,  stood  out  on 
the  velvet  sward  in  the  full  lustre  of 
the  silvery  light. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Passing  through  the  garden,  he 
walked  on  toward  the  beach,  half 
expecting  that  the  dark  figures 
would  prove  to  have  been  a  phan- 
tom of  imagination,  or,  at  most,  a 
pair  of  his  friend's  servants  senti- 
mentally inclined.  The  cool  air,  the 
collection  of  mind  due  to  finding 
himself  moving  and  alert,  had  driven 
the  newly-awakened  characteristic 
of  fanciful  imagination  to  sleep 
again.  He  laughed  a  short,  con- 
temptuous laugh,  and,  with  a  yawn, 
felt  inclined  to  return  to  his  room 
again  ;  but  that  move  an  undefined 
but  obstinate  instinct  opposed.  He 
told  himself  that  so  lovely  a  night 
deserved  to  be  enjoyed,  and  he 
would  smoke  a  cigar  on  the  sands. 
But  it  was  only  a  half  delusion  ;  he 
felt  that  the  stubborn  instinct  still 
urged  him  forward,  and  said,  "  con- 
vince yourself."  He  kept  on,  ad- 
vanced still  farther,  and  the  beach 
and  waves  lay  before  him — shining, 
solitary,  and  alone.  He  paused,  as- 
tonished ;  he  passed  his  hand  over 
his  eyes.  Was  he  asleep,  and  dream- 
ing? There — he  could  have  sworn 
to  tlio  very  spot — there,  on  a  low 
rock,  not  ton  minutes  before,  ho 
had  soon  them  scat1;]  side  by  side; 
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and  now  earth,  sea  and  sky  were 
wrapped  in  a  solemn  repose,  un- 
broken by  any  human  presence  save 
his  own. 

Had  they  not  been  there  at  all? — 
had  he  been  deceived  and  cheated 
by  an  optical  delusion  when  he 
leaned  from  his.  casement  ?  His  ap- 
proach had  been  noiseless,  and  in 
deep  shade ;  he  could  have  been 
neither  seen  nor  heard,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  he  must  have  perceiv- 
ed them  had  they  been  moving 
away,  or  at  least  heard  their  voices. 
It  was  a  mystery!  "Pshaw!"  he 
muttered,  turning  to  leave  the  spot, 
"I  was  half  asleep,  that  was  all! 
and  in  dreaming,  as  visions  con- 
fusedly will,  I  intertwined  the  walk- 
ing figures  of  this  afternoon  with 
Miss  Hastings.     Of  course,  that  was 

it. 

Was  it  ?  His  lip  closed  over  the 
confident  words;  a  strain  from  "Fi- 
garo," he  was  preparing  to  hum, 
died  away;  there  at  his  feet,  on  the 
sand,  lay  a  dark  object;  he  stooped, 
and  took  it  up— a  woman's  glove ! 

It  did  not  need  the  graceful  shape, 
the  exquisite  fineness,  the  sweet, 
subtle  fragrance  that  hung  around 
it,  to  speak  the  owner.  It  could  be 
but  one.  He  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  she  had  been  on  the 
beach,  that  afternoon.  What  more 
•natural  than  that  she  had  dropped 
it  then  ?  But  its  position — close  by 
the  stone!— the  figures!  It  was 
certainly  none  of  his  business,  yet 
he  decided  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by 

a  search. 

The  habit  of  the  soldier  asserted 
itself.  He  began  his  movements 
methodically.  Looking  around,  he 
saw  on  the  right  the  level  beach 
road  stretching,  along  which  he  had 
arrived  that  day.     For  half   a  mile 


his  falcon  gaze  could  sweep  its  clear, 
straight  expanse,  without  meeting 
obstacle  or  curve.  Deciding  that 
search  was  manifestly  absurd  in  that 
direction,    he    turned   to  the    left. 

Yery  different  there.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
where  he  stood,  the  shore  swept  out 
into  an  abrupt  promontory,  thickly 
wooded,  particularly  with  under- 
growth. Toward  this  promontory 
he  directed  his  steps — first  thrust- 
ing out  of  sight  into  his  breast,  the 
dainty  gauntlet.  When  he  entered 
beneath  the  trees,  he  found  that  the 
luxuriant  undergrowth  had  been 
cleared  away  sufficiently  to  mark  a 
path  directly  across  the  neck  of  land. 
His  step  was  cautious,  as  if  he  fear- 
ed to  rouse  an  ambuscade,  as  he  fol- 
lowed this  woodland  arcade  for  near- 
ly a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Then  the 
dash  of  the  water  proved  that  the 
whole  extent  was  crossed — and  the 
next  moment  he  paused  beneath  the 
last  of  the  trees,  for  a  line  of  sand 
and  wave  lay  before  him,  and — 

Yes,  it  was  she  !  Doubt  was  over  : 
There  she  was  undeniably  in  the 
bright  light.  The  syren !  the  en- 
chantress ! 

She  stood  on  a  jutting,  rocky 
point  of  land,  the  waves  dashing* 
around  her  feet,  and  dropped  to 
earth  the  dark  cloak  which  had  en- 
wrapped her  form  ;  white,  slender, 
motionless.  Again  her  wonderful 
hair  was  flowing  free,  and  her  eyes 
shone  with  the  shimmer  and  glow 
of  amethyst.  Beautiful  as  she  look- 
ed, his  blood  turned  chill,  at  the  un- 
earthly singularity  that  seemed 
breathed  over  her.  Her  head  was 
thrown  back,  her  white  wreathing 
arms  outstretched,  as  if  in  solemn 
adjuration.  She  summoned  heaven 
and   ocean   to   ratify   some   solemn 
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vow,  or  bring  their  powers  to  her 
aid.  He  could  only  liken  her  to  a  Yaia 
of  old,  who,  standing  on  some  wild 
headland  of  the  North  Sea,  chanted 
forth  her  invocation  to  cloud  and 
tempest,  and  on  whose  rigid  lips  the 
Scandinavians  waited  for  the  words 
of  Fate  which  would  send  forth  the 
Vikings  to  rapine  and  spoil. 

Suddenly  she  turned  and  held  out 
her  hand,  and  that  movement  first 
withdrew  Alverley's  gaze  from  her- 
self. He  looked,  and  close  behind 
her,  with  folded  arms,  stood  a  dark, 
steadfast  figure,  a  man,  and  evident- 
ly youthful,  who  seized  that  out- 
stretched hand,  and  covering  it  with 
kisses,  sank  kneeling  at  her  feet. 

Alverley  turned  away.  He  felt 
that  this  was  not  his  place.  But  in 
so  doing  he  forgot  his  caution  ;  his 
quick  tread  trampled  under  foot  a 
fallen  and  crackling  limb,  and  in  the 
deep  silence,  the  noise  it  gave  forth 
was  loud  and  startling.  The  young 
man  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  cry, 
and  rushed  toward  the  wood  ;  Alexa 
turned  as  if  in  flight,  and  gathered 
her  heavy  mantle  again  closely 
around  her.  Alverley's  first  impulse 
was  to  plunge  in  the  undergrowth 
and  escape  ;  for  Alexa's  sake,  he 
wished  to  remain  unknown.  But 
although  aware  that  such  a  course 
would  be  wisest,  the  fearless  instinct 
held  him  where  he  was,  especially 
as  he  caught  the  forward  spring  of 
the  kneeling  form.  The  latter,  as  he 
gained  the  trees,  saw  only,  in  the 
dim  wavering  light,  which  through 
the  leaves  the  moonlight  contrived 
to  cast,  a  silent,  motionless  figure  in 
the  shade.  With  the  bound  of  a  ti- 
ger he  caught  and  hurled  it  back, 
crying,  in  a  voice  which  roused  the 
echoes  of  the  shore  : 


"How  dare  you  ?  "Who  are  you, 
that  come  here  to  play  the  spy  ?" 

Probably  man  was  never  before 
so  surprised  as  he,  to  find  himself 
the  next  moment  in  a  grasp,  the 
deadly  force  of  which  steel  or  iron, 
as  comparisons,  can  give  but  the 
faintest  conception  ;  for  rage  and 
fire  had  strung  the  mighty  muscles 
to  ten-fold  power,  and  the  strength 
of  man  in  the  assailant  availed  him 
little  as  a  child's  tiny  hand  might 
have  done.  One  second  in  that 
rigid  embrace,  he  swung  back  and 
forth  helpless — then  he  fell  crashing 
to  the  ground  senseless,  with  a  kneel- 
ing form  on  his  chest,  and  a  vice- 
like grasp  at  his  throat. 

How  far  the  aroused  demon  of 
strife  and  blood  might  have  carried 
Alverley,  it  is  not  safe  to  conjecture. 
There  was  death  in  one  more  tight- 
ening grip  of  the  slender  fingers, 
when  white  soft  arms  clasped  fran- 
tically around  him,  and  the  tones  of 
the  solitary  witness  of  that  brief, 
fierce  struggle,  cried  in  sharp  agony: 

"  O,  for  God's  sake  spare !  Would 
you<  murder  him  ?" 

They  recalled  the  recollections 
which  the  awakening  of  his  mighty 
force  of  passion  had  swept  away. 
Slowly  he  relaxed,  the  murderous 
grasp,  and  rose  to  his  feet ;  but  even 
the  dim  moonlight  showed  the  glit- 
ter, so  ominous  and  dark,  which  had 
not  yet  faded  from  his  eye.  Alexa 
gave  no  glance  to  him.  She  knelt 
beside  her  senseless  lover,  and  strove 
to  recall  him  to  animation.  An  un- 
availing effort,  until,  wakened  to 
himself,  Alverley  hastened  to  the 
sea-shore  and  returned  with  water. 
He  had  not  as  yet  spoken,  and  it 
was  only  as  ho  bent  to  bathe  the 
fallen   face,   that  Alexa  recognized 
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him.     Then   she    started  violently, 
and  sprang  to  her  feet  again  as  if  to 

%• 

"  Good  heavens !  Colonel  Averley, 
how  came  you  here  ?" 

"  Accident  led  my  steps,"  he  an- 
swered briefly,  "  and  self-defence 
alone  forced  me  to  this.  But  see, 
he  revives — speak  to  him — he  will, 
perhaps,  revive  at  your  voice." 

"  Guy,"  she  said,  in  softest  tones, 
as  she  bent  over  him,  "  dear  Guy, 
do  you  know  me?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  faintly,  "  but — 
ah,  I  remember  !     Where  is  he  ?" 

Alverley  was  supporting  his  head, 
and  consequently  invisible,  so  she 
answered,  "  he  is  here  ;  but  what 
are  you  doing?" 

He  had  felt  the  hand  on  his  head, 
and  was  slowly  rising  to  his  feet,  an 
effort  in  which  he  succeeded ;  but 
standing  yet  unsteadily  from  the 
great  shock,  he  leaned  against  a  tree 
and  thus  faced  Alverley,  who  had 
also  risen,  and  stood  before  him, 
erect  and  easy. 

"  I  reiterate  my  demand,  sir,"  said 
the  young  stranger,  haughtily,  "  my 
demand  for  an  explanation.  Your 
name,  and  why  you  are  here  as  spy 
on   what   cannot   possibly   concern 


vou 
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"  I  perceive  with  regret  that  your 
manner  has  scarcely  improved  in 
courtesy,"  answered  Alverley,  coolly; 
"  this  gross  insolence  of  demand  is 
only  surpassed  by  your  unprovoked 
attack  on  one  whose  right  to  the 
shore  and  woods  was  at  least  equal 
to  your  own — and  who,  while  re- 
gretting the  rude  lesson  he  was 
forced  to  bestow,  trusts  it  may  be  of 
service  in  teaching  you  at  once  more 
courtesy  and  caution  for  the  future." 

Saluting  him  with  politeness,  he 
then  turned  to  Alexa  : 


"  "Will  Miss  Hastings  allow  me  the 
honor  of  accompanying  her  home  ? 
It  grows  late." 

Trembling  and  pale,  Alexa  mur- 
murred  something  inaudible,  and 
placed  her  hand  in  the  arm  so  defe- 
rentially offered  ;  but  one  quick  step 
brought  the  other  to  her  side. 

"Are  you  mad,  Alexa?"  he  cried, 
drawing  back  her  hand,  "  that  you 
give  another,  and  an  insolent  stran- 
ger, my  right?  As  for  you,  sir," 
turning  fiercely  to  Aveiiey,  who 
stood  quietly  and  unmoved,  "  I  will 
know  who  you  are !  I  will  force  you 
to  answer  for  this  night's  repeated 
insults !  If  you  are  a  gentleman 
in  rank  you  shall  tell  me — if  not,  I 
will  thrash  you  like — " 

"  O,  Guy,  Guy,  for  my  sake,  hush." 

"  Pray  do  not  distress  yourself, 
Miss  Hastings, "said  Alverley,  smiling 
contemptuously.  "  The  gentleman's 
threats  are  very  harmless — and  evi- 
dently a  great  relief  of  which  I 
would  not  deprive  him.  Shall  we 
leave  him  to  their  indulgence  and 
turn  our  faces  homeward  ?" 

"No — by  G — !"  was  the  fierce 
response,  before  Alexa  could  answer, 
from  the  young  man,  whose  strong 
and  seething  rage  made  him  heed- 
less of  her  presence.  "  Take  that — 
to  be  wiped  out  as  you  may  think 
fit." 

He  raised  his  hand  for  a  blow  ; 
but  Alverley 's  eye  was  quicker  yet. 
He  caught  it  prisoned  in  his  grasp 
of  iron,  before  it  could  descend,  and 
as  Alexa,  with  a  faint  cry,  sprang 
forward  to  interpose,  he  turned  to 
her  with  the  same  smile  which  had 
not  yet  left  his  lip  : 

"  Calm  yourself  ;  there  is  nothing 
to  fear.  The  accident  which  led  my 
steps  to  this  spot,  was  a  fortunate 
one,  since  such  a  companion  would 
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scarcely  have  proved  a  pleasant  one 
for  your  moonlight  stroll.  He  is 
manifestly  so  unfit  for  your  society, 
that  I  must  now  beg  you  to  leave 
him  at  once.  As  for  you,  sir,  it  is 
only  to  fools  that  experience  does 
not  teach  wisdom  ;  and  hoping  you 
will  not  force  me  to  place  you  on 
that  list,  let  me  wish  you  a  little 
more  prudence,  and  good-night." 

He  released  the  wrist,  and  turned 
again  to  Alexa.  She  accepted  his 
arm,  and  they  had  walked  several 
steps,  when  a  backward  glance  show- 
ed her  the  motionless  form  of  the 
young  man,  as  he  stood  gazing  after 
them. 

"  See,"  she  gasped,  pausing,  "  I 
must  go  back — I  must  speak  one 
word  to  him  !    I  promise  to  return." 

He  bowed.  "  I  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  farther  advice  ;  but  if 
you  will  permit,  I  will  wait  for  you 
here." 

"Do  not  fail  to  do  so,"  she  said, 
"  for  I  have  much  to  explain  to  you." 

And  with  these  words  she  left  his 
side,  and  sped  back  to  the  other. 

He  was  not  near  enough  to  catch 
one  word  of  their  low,  quick  tones, 
and  he  turned  his  back,  to  avoid  the 
sight  of  any  pantomime  which  might 
take  place.  So  in  the  dim  forest 
aisle,  he  fell  into  the  old  sentinel  at- 
titude, as  he  stood  steadfast  and 
erect,  waiting  her  coming.  It  seem- 
ed long  deferred  ;  but  at  length  the 
noiseless  step  gained  his  side  unper- 
ccivcd,  and  he  started  violently  when 
a  touch,  light  as  Francesca's,  fell  on 
his  arm. 

Their  walk  over  the  woodland 
path  was  utterly  silent ;  but  when 
they  emerged  into  the  full  moon- 
light splendor  of  the  sandy  beach, 
Alexa  paused  abruptly,  as  if  moved 
by  the  certainty  of  Hitting  time,  and 


essayed  to  speak.  His  reluctant 
eyes  fell  to  her  face,  and  the  mani- 
fest struggle  there  startled  him. 
Again,  and  for  the  second  time  that 
night,  he  thought  she  was  about  to 
faint.  Her  features  worked  convul- 
sively, and  her  head  sank  back  on 
his  shoulder.  A  merciless  dash  of 
cold  water,  however,  united  to  her 
own  resolution,  prevented  a  consum- 
mation so  far  from  desirable.  But 
he  interfered,  as  she  began  to  speak 
on  somewhat  recovering. 

"You  must  not  make  any  such 
exertion.  Exertion  has  overtasked 
your  strength  already.  Anything 
you  may  wish  me  to  hear,  can  be 
readily  deferred.  /  have  an  explana- 
tion to  offer,  but  I  will  not  dream 
of  taxing  your  endurance  farther 
to  listen  to  it  to-night.  To-morrow 
it  shall  be  given  ;  and,  let  me  add, 
that  if  you  feel  a  natural  indisposi- 
tion to  enter  into  any  explanation  of 
to-night's  occurrences  with  so  entire 
a  stranger  as  myself,  I  advance  no 
claim  to  confidence  which  may  an- 
noy ;  and  believe  me,  no  word,  look, 
or  tone  of  mine  shall  ever  trouble 
you  hereafter  with  an  evidence  that 
to-night  has  a  place  in  my  memory." 

It  was  hard  to  force  himself  to 
give  this  assurance,  anxious  as  he 
was  to  hear  any  explanation,  or  pal- 
liation, of  her  conduct.  But  the  in- 
herent chivalry  of  the  man's  nature 
left  him  no  option. 

"Thank  you,"  was  all  she  said,  in 
smothered  tones. 

Not  another  word  was  spoken, 
until  they  reached  the  low  palings 
of  Mr.  Lynde's  grounds.  There 
she  paused. 

"  My  way  lies  here,"  sho  said, 
pointing  to  a  side  entrance.  "  I  will 
not  forget  to-morrow." 

And  again,  with  that  gliding  mo- 
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tion,  she  seemed  to  vanisli  from  Iris 
side — the  garden's  luxuriant  bloom 
covering  her  path. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

But  for  his  souvenir  of  the  last 
night's  adventure — the  glove  which 
still  remained  in  his  possession — Al- 
verley  would  have  been  tempted  to 
believe  it  a  mere  disordered  dream, 
when  the  bright  sunbeams  waked 
him  late  from  the  deep  slumber  into 
which  he  had  at  last  fallen.  How 
much  more  so,  then,  when  he  saw 
the  collected  ease  and  grace  with 
which  Miss  Hastings  entered  the 
breakfast-room,  and  smilingly  ex- 
tended her  hand,  in  good-morning 
greeting  to  him.  The  example  thus 
set,  he  was  not  slow  to  follow  ;  and 
taking  his  place  by  her  side,  they 
glided  into  a  conversation  as  easy 
and  unrestrained  as  if  their  sole  in- 
tercourse had  been  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and  no  memory  of  a  struggle 
on  green-wood  turf  had  been  pre- 
sent to  both.  To  Alverley,  the  ef- 
fort was  only  one  which  constant 
habit  had  rendered  mature — the 
wearing  a  mask  for  the  world  of  all 
beneath  its  shallow  surface.  But  it 
was  new  to  him,  indeed,  to  see  a 
woman,  and  so  young  a  woman, 
match  him  on  his  own  ground.  Not 
one  shade  of  a  tone,  not  one  shadow 
of  an  expression,  not  one  change  of 
the  transparent  eyes,  betrayed  her 
consciousness  or  remembrance  of 
the  secret  which  rested  between 
them.  An  allusion,  finally,  to  a  sin- 
gle full-blown  rose,  which  rested  on 
her  bosom,  made  her  turn  to  him 
with  a  quick  question.  Was  he  an 
admirer  of  flowers  ?  He  hesitated  ; 
evidently  the  query  veiled  a  mean- 
ing he  did  not  fathom ;  but  allow- 


ing chance  to  decide  for  him,  he  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative. 

"Then  I  must  find  an  opportu- 
nity, or  make  it,  if  you  will  promise 
to  prove  very  entertaining,  to  cice- 
rone you  over  the  really  superb 
grounds  and  gardens  of  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Wihnot,  who 
will  be  charmed  with  you,  if  you 
will  only  praise  his  roses,  which  I 
promise  you  can  do  without  strain- 
ing your  conscience  in  the  least." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,  as  well  as 
grateful,"  he  replied;  "and,  if  a  re- 
solution to  be  very  entertaining  will 
be  admitted  as  an  earnest  of  the 
fact  itself,  you  need  not  tax  my  pa- 
tience by  a  long  waiting." 

Not  a  sign  to  be  read  in  the  trans- 
lucent eyes,  save  a  bright  smile,  as 
she  answered,  ""What  do  you  say  to 
this  afternoon,  then  ?  Can  you  not 
furnish  Colonel  Alverley  with  a 
mount,  sir?"  she  added,  turning  to 
Mr.  Lynde. 

"  A  mount  ?  Where  are  you  tak- 
ing him  off  to  ?  Old  Wilmot's,  eh  ? 
Alverley,  you  will  find,  as  I  flatter 
myself,  several  very  good  horses  to 
choose  from  in  the  stable.  But 
don't  let  that  wild  girl  find  you  too 
complaisant,  or  she  will  make  most 
unmerciful  demands,  I  assure  you. 
Hum!  eh?    What's  this!" 

His  smiling  brow  grew  grave,  and 
clouded  over  darkly  as  he  glanced 
on  a  letter  he  had  the  moment  be- 
fore taken  up  and  opened.  After 
his  first  exclamation,  he  read  it  si- 
lently ;  then,  when  concluded, 
placed  it  carefully  away.  But 
the  shadow  did  not  lift  from  his 
face,  and  it  was  with  an  air  of  ab- 
sence he  maintained  a  desultory 
conversation  with  Alverley,  more 
than  once  exchanging  a  significant 
glance  with  his  wife,  who  was  watch- 
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ing  him  uneasily.  The  meal  was 
short,  and  constrained,  so  entirely 
is  the  head  of  the  household  the  at- 
mosphere of  his  home;  and  when  at 
last  Mr.  Lynde  looked  around,  the 
ceremony  of  breakfast  with  each 
was  over.     He  rose  at  once. 

"  Alveiiey,  my  dear  fellow,  I  hope 
I  do  not  have  to  repeat,  make  your- 
self at  home.  And  I  must  beg  you 
to  excuse  me  for  an  hour  or  two 
this  morning.  I  have  several  letters 
to  write,  and  a  few  audiences  to 
give  on  business.  Alexa,  may  I 
trouble  you  to  come  with  me  ?  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you." 

"Certainly,  sir." 

She  rose  promptly,  but  as  she 
passed  Alverley,  she  turned  her  head, 
and  her  eyes  fastened  on  his  face 
with  a  question  which  words  could 
not  have  expressed  more  plainly. 
His  own  were  almost  equally  elo- 
quent, as  they  gave  back  a  full  and 
indignant  answer.  She  inclined  her 
head  with  the  grace  of  courteous 
apology,  and  passed  on. 

Alverley  was  reclining  under  a  tree 
in  the  garden,  puffing  lazily  at  a 
cigarette,  but  with  little  real  enjoy- 
ment of  his  apparently  so  enjoyable 
idleness,  when  he  was  joined,  an  hour 
or  two  later,  by  his  friend,  and,  as  a 
first  glance  assured,  with  his  usual 
sunny  cheerfulness  not  yet  restored. 
He  looked  heated  and  tired,  too,  as 
he  sat  down,  and  asked  Alveiiey 
how  he  was  employing  himself. 

"  With  a  novel  experiment,"  the 
latter  answered  ;  "  an  attempt  to 
cultivate  the  dolce  far  niente,  which 
lias,  of  course,  only  ended  in  my 
growing  confoundedly  stupid  and 
sleepy.  Nature  did  not  form  me 
for  a  state  of  ease.  Have  you  come 
to  rouse  me  up  ?" 

"Faith,  I  need  the  process  my- 


self," was  the  reply.  "  I  have  been 
intensely  annoyed  this  morning — 
such  a  business — that  girl — and  the 
other  hot-headed  rascal  !  Deuce 
take  them  both !" 

Of  these  disconnected  mutterings 
Alveiiey  took  no  notice,  wisely  con- 
cluding that  his  worthy  friend, 
whose  contempt  of  reticence  he 
knew  of  old,  would  soon  farther 
enlighten  him.  After  a  few  min- 
utes' pause,  Mr.  Lynde  broke  forth 
again : 

"  Curse  all  benevolent  actions,  I 
say!  You  need  not  stare,  Alveiiey; 
I  do !" 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Alverley, 
lazily,  "pray  pardon  the  mute  ex- 
pression of  surprise  which  such  a 
sentiment  from  most  men's  lips 
would  only  waken  at  their  singular 
candor,  but  which  from  yourself  is 
seriously  astonishing.  Don't  re- 
peat it,  Hal!  You  are  the  only 
balm  left  me  in  Gilead — the  only 
haven  to  a  world  which  mirrors  it- 
self in  my  own  heart.  Spare  me 
the  satisfaction  of  yet  believing  in 
you,  and  don't  make  any  more  atro- 
cious announcements,  which,  en 
passant,  I  do  not  know  but  that  I 
echo." 

"Well,  of  course,  I  don't  abso- 
lutely mean  all  benevolent  actions," 
said  Lynde,  "  but  it  almost  tempts 
one  to  say  so,  when  a  child  taken 
from — " 

"  Ah !" 

The  quick  token  of  awakened  in- 
terest escaped  him  unawares.  His 
friend  paused.  "Nothing;  go  on. 
What  were  you  saying  ?" 

"  Only  that  from  one  year's  end 
to  another,  more  than  half  the  worry 
of    my  life   is    brought    about    by 
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Alexa  Hastings,  and  I  consider  it 
but  a  poor  return  for — " 

He  broke  off  abruptly;  his  eyes 
fastened  so  earnestly  on  the  gate, 
that  Alverley  raised  himself  to  fol- 
low them  with  his  own.  A  horse- 
man had  paused,  dismounted,  and 
was  entering;  and  Alverley  started, 
as  he  recognized  his  last  night's  an- 
tagonist. At  the  moment,  Lynde 
attracted  his  attention  by  rising  to 
his  feet. 

"  "Well,  it  is  not  pleasant.  But 
duty  is  duty,  and  it  must  be  done. 
Confound  the  fellow!  what  does 
he  force  the  necessity  upon  me  for  ? 
Don't  go,  Alverley.  I  had  rather 
you  remained." 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Lynde,"  said 
the  young  man,  who  had  by  this 
time  gained  their  arbor-like  retreat 
of  embowered  shade.  He  held  out 
his  hand,  but  a  something  of  em- 
barrassment in  his  manner  was  in- 
efficiently veiled  by  the  act,  and  in 
the  other  he  switched  a  small  rid- 
ing-whip uneasily  to  and  fro. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Guy  ?"  replied 
Mr.  Lynde,  taking  the  offered  mem- 
ber. "  You  do  not  know  my  friend — 
Colonel  Alverley,  Mr.  Darwin." 

The  young  man  turned,  and  re- 
marking Alverley  for  the  first  time, 
staggered  back  from  the  shock  of 
surprise.  Alverley  hastened  to  veil 
what  would  else  attract  his  Mend's 
attention. 

"  Mr.  Darwin,  allow  me  to  ex- 
press my  pleasure  at  making  your 
acquaintance.  Have  you  ever  been 
in  Europe  ?" 

"  Never,  sir ;  but  my  brother — " 

"  Ah,  it  was  he  then  whom  I  once 
met  as  a  visitor  in  Vienna.  A  very 
pleasant  gentleman."  He  bowed, 
smiled,  and  sank  back  to  his  recum- 
bent posture. 


"  Have  you  heard  from  your  fa- 
ther lately,  Guy  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lynde, 
dryly. 

The  young  man  colored.  "No, 
sir,  I — that  is,  I  believe  not  lately." 

"  Not  lately?  Well,  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  give  you  some  news  of 
him.  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
this  morning.     He  is  very  well." 

The  recipient  of  the  information 
bowed,  evidently  uncertain  what  to 
make  of  it.  "His  letter  was  not 
filled  alone  with  sanitary  details/' 
pursued  Mr.  Lynde,  in  the  same 
tone.  "  He  gave  me  an  intimation 
of  your  present  visit,  so  it  is  not  en- 
tirely unexpected." 

He  paused  again,  and  this  time 
Mr.  Darwin  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  bow.  He  colored  angrily,  espe- 
cially as  he  met  an  amused  gleam  in 
Alverley's  eye,  and  said,  "Well,  sir/* 
in  a  tone  of  defiance. 

"  Well,  Guy,"  returned  Mr.  Lynde 
more  kindly,  "  It  is,  as  I  have  re- 
marked before,  an  unpleasant  duty 
to  tell  any  man  he  is  not  welcome 
in  your  own  house,  especially  a 
young  fellow  I  have  known  so  long, 
and  liked  as  well  as  yourself;  but 
your  father  requests  me  to  decline 
your  visits,  and,  agreeing  with  him 
as  to  the  necessity  of  this  course, 
under  present  circumstances,  I  must 
reluctantly  do  so." 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,"  broke 
forth  the  young  man;  "but  let  me 
assure  you  that  I  recognize  no  right 
of  my  father  to  interfere  in  this 
matter.  As  he  may  have  told  you, 
I  have  already  declared  to  him  my 
resolution  to  pursue  my  own  course; 
and  you  must  admit — " 

"  No,  Guy,  do  not  ask  me  to  ad- 
mit anything  justifiable  in  a  course 
so  manifestly  wrong.  May  be  I  am 
old-fashioned;  but  I  believe  in  pa- 
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rental  supremacy,  and  I  mean  to 
make  my  boys  acknowledge  it. 
Don't  ask  me  for  sympathy,  and 
don't  think  I  feel  other  than  kindly 
towards  you ;  but,  until  your  fa- 
ther's consent  opens  it,  that  house 
door  is  closed  to  you." 

"Very  well,  sir,  so  be  it,"  was 
the  haughty  response;  "  but  I  am  not 
to  be  thwarted,  like  a  child,  by  such 
means.  I  give  both  yourself  and 
my  father  fair  and  open  warning 
that  I  will  yet  accomplish  my  end." 

"  And  see  my  ward  clandestinely, 
I  suppose.  Well,  if  she  has  so  little 
self-respect  as  to  meet  you,  I  cannot 
help  it ! — I  cannot  condescend  to 
lock  her  up.  But,  mark  me,  Guy 
Darwin,"  and  he  stepped  forward, 
and  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder,  "  your  father 
hinted  that  your  pursuit  has  another 
than  an  honorable  one  in  view.  I 
would  not  do  you  the  injustice  to 
believe  a  thing  so  base;  but,  if  it 
were  so — -if  it  is  so — believe  this, 
boy,  the  day  that  reveals  such  vil- 
lainy to  me  gives  Alexa  Hastings  a 
defender  who  will  prove  that  he  is 
able  to  do  the  world  good  service  in 
ridding  it  of  such  a  dastard." 

His  hand  was  shaken  off  with  one 
indignant  movement,  and  Guy  Dar- 
win turned  full  to  confront  him, 
with  a  flashing  light  in  his  open, 
loyal  face  of  gentleman: 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "I  disdain  to  an- 
swer such  a  charge.  If  for  one  mo- 
ment you  could  believe  that  the 
man  who  has  clasped  your  hand 
from  childhood  up  in  friendship — 
who  has  broken  your  bread  a  hun- 
dred times — who  is  indebted  to 
your  roof  for  the  happiest  hours  he 
ever  spent — who  asked  your  con- 
sent to  woo  a  bride  at  your  hearth, 


could  come  to  this  hearth  to  bring 
dishonor  ! — if  you  know  me  so  little, 
it  is  time,  indeed,  that  we  should 
part.  Pardon  me — I  cannot  take 
the  hand  of  a  man  who  has  wrong- 
ed me  so" — for  Lynde  had  impetu- 
ously extended  his — "farewell." 

"  Guy,  Guy,  my  dear  boy,  forgive 
me !"  cried  Lynde,  seizing  him  per- 
force. "  I  did  not  believe  it,  never ! 
Confusion  take  my  tongue  for  utter- 
ing it.  Heaven  knows  how  willing- 
ly I  would  give  you  the  girl.  But 
your  father — " 

"  My  father,"  was  interrupted 
eagerly:  "  O,  do  not  think  of  his  un- 
reasonable prejudice.  I  am  old 
enough  to  decide  for  myself,  and — " 

Lynde  shook  his  head.  "Don't 
tempt  me,  Guy  !  Don't  try  to  move 
me.  I  stand  on  principle,  and  I 
cannot  yield.  My  honor,  too,  is 
pledged  to  your  father.  My  dear 
boy,  I  am  always  your  friend,  but 
do  not  try  to  make  me  do  a  thing  I 
would  regret  for  a  life  time.  There, 
there — you  must  go  now.  Good- 
bye," and  he  fairly  pushed  him 
away. 

Alverley,  who  had  remained  lan- 
guidly quiescent,  the  image  of  indo- 
lent repose,  during  the  whole  of  this 
interview,  now  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
as  the  young  man  passed,  bowed 
low. 

"  I  sincerely  trust  that  our  part- 
ing is  not  final — that  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again," 
he  said,  with  the  perfection  of  state- 
ly courtesy." 

"  Sir,  the  fault  will  not  rest  with 
me,  if  we  do  not,"  replied  the  other, 
ceremoniously,  interpreting  truly 
Alvcrley's  meaning.  And  the  feel- 
ing which,  while  it  threw  down  the 
gage  of    strife,  could  jot,  like  the 
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courtly  noblesse  of  old,  acknow- 
ledge with  proud  chivalry  "a  foeman 
worthy  of  steel"  in  an  adversary. 

In  a  few  minutes  even  the  form 
of  Darwin  was  lost  to  view,  as  the 
headlong  rush  of  his  horse  bore 
him  away. 

"  Hum  !"  said  Lynde,  wiping  his 
forehead,  "  I  am  glad  it  is  over.  I 
would,  honestly  speaking,  as  soon 
have  a  tooth  drawn  as  to  go  through 
with  it  again." 

"  A  good-looking  youngster.  Who 
is  he?"  asked  Alverley,  indiffer- 
ently. 

"The  youngest  son  of  Judge 
Darwin,  a  friend  of  mine.  At  least 
a  friend  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  and  ever  since  this 
young  fellow  took  it  into  his  foolish 
head  to  fall  in  love  with  Alexa,  nei- 
ther of  the  families  have  had  any 
peace." 

"His  father  objects  to  the  alli- 
ance, if  I  understand  rightly  ?" 

"  He  consented  without  the  least 
hesitation  at  first,  and  came  over  to 
see  me  on  the  subject.  Of  course  I, 
as  an  honorable  man,  was  forced  to 
tell  him  the  girl's  story,  and  then  he 
became  very  violently  opposed  to  it, 
commanding  Guy  never  to  see  her 
again.  Well,  I  really  cannot  say  I 
blame  him  much  for  the  withdrawal 
of  his  consent,  but  he  certainly 
might  have  been  a  little  more  con- 
siderate  about  it.  Here  is  what  he 
says  in  a  letter  I  received  this  morn- 
ing." He  took  out  and  opened  the 
missive  of  the  breakfast-table. 
"Where  is  it?  Gent — um— ah, 
here  :  '  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
that  Guy  seems  so  infatuated  by  this 
absurd  fancy  of  his  that  he  defies 
me  openly,  and  has  left  home,  tell- 
ing me  before  he  went  that  his  de- 


termination with  regard  to  Miss 
Hastings  is  unalterable.  Your  dis- 
closure of  circumstances  relating  to 
that  young  lady  render  it,  as  you 
know,  impossible  for  her  to  be  re- 
ceived into  my  family ;  and  if  Guy 
marries  her,  he  seals  his  separation 
from  us  forever.'  Well,  he  goes  on 
with  much  more  to  the  same  pur- 
port, and  then  he  says :  '  I  rely  upon 
your  friendship,  and  promise  to  lend 
me  your  aid  in  ending  the  matter, 
to  deny  Guy  any  admittance  into 
your  house  when  he  comes,  as  he 
certainly  will ;  and  I  would  suggest 
that  a  strict  watch  be  kept  upon  the 
young  lady's  movements,  since  I 
have  unequivocal  proof  that  she 
corresponds  with  him.  I  am  the 
more  anxious  to  impress  this  upon 
you,  since  circumstances  lead  me  to 
fear  that  the  misguided  boy  pur- 
sues the  matter  with  other  than  an 
honorable  object.'  The  old  law-- 
fox!  See  how  he  throws  out  that 
insinuation  to  further  his  own  ends. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  young  fellow,  and 
if  I  only  felt  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
my  opposition,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  give  himself  any  trouble 
about  securing  his  father's  consent. 
Candidly  now,  what  is  your  advice 
to  me  on  the  course  to  pursue  ?" 

If  Alverley  had  complied  with  the 
request,  and  candidly  given  his  ad- 
vice in  the  shape  of  what  he  would 
himself  do  in  such  a  position,  it 
would  have  infallibly  been  very  con- 
cisely, "  Send  the  father  to  the  de- 
vil, and  let  the  boy  make  a  fool  of 
himself  if  he  wants  to !"  But  per- 
haps his  own  undefined  interest 
was  somewhat  served  by  the  present 
position  of  affairs.  At  all  events, 
he  only  replied  carelessly: 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Hal,  I  am  real- 
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ly  incapable  of  advising  you.     My  constancy.     At  least  such  would  be 

forte  lies  far  more  in  skirmish  and  my  opinion." 

ambuscade  than  love  and  lovers.  "  The  very  thing,"  cried  Mr. 
But  if  I  did  offer  any  advice,  it  Lynde,  with  an  air  of  relief.  "  I 
would  be  wait  and  temporize.  If  will  sit  down  and  write  to  Guy  at 
this  blaze  proves  anything  more  once,  and  tell  him  to  wait  and  be 
than  the  dry  twigs  and  leaves  of  a  patient,  and  hint  that,  in  time,  if  he 
boy's  passion,  time  enough  then  to  proves  his  earnestness,  I  will  over- 
throw the  adamant  parent  over-  look  his  father's  consent.  Thank 
board.  But  if  you  yield  now,  ten  you,  Alverley.  You  have  hit  the 
to  one  he  is  the  first  person  to  re-  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Now 
proach  you  hereafter  for  it.  Better  let  us  go  in  to  luncheon.  I  confess 
not  trust  him  until  he  has  given  a  to  an  appetite." 
little  more  proof  of  seriousness  and 
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KAIN  IN  THE  HEAKT. 

The  following  lines  were  found  by  a  Confederate  soldier  in  a  deserted  house  on  the 
Peninsula,  Virginia : 

"  Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall." 


If  this  were  all — oh  !  if  this  were  all 
That  into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 
There  were  fainter  sobs  in  the  poet's  rhyme, 
There  were  fewer  wrecks  on  the  shores  of  time. 

But  tempests  of  woe  pass  over  the  soul — 
Since  winds  of  anguish  we  cannot  control ; 
And  shock  after  shock  we  are  called  to  bear, 
Till  the  lips  are  white  with  heart's  despair. 

The  shores  of  time  with  wrecks  are  strewn, 
Unto  the  ear  comes  ever  a  moan — 
Wrecks  of  hopes,  that  set  sail  with  glee, 
Wrecks  of  love,  sinking  silently. 

Many  are  hidden  from  the  human  eye, 
Only  God  knoweth  how  deep  they  lie  ; 
Only  God  heard  when  arose  the  cry, 
"Help  me  to  bear — oh  !  help  me  to  bear." 

"  Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall," 
If  this  were  all — oh  !  if  this  were  all ; 
Yet  there's  a  refuge  from  storm  and  blast, 
Gloria  Patri — we'll  reach  it  at  last. 

Be  strong,  be  strong,  to  my  heart  I  cry, 
The  pearl  in  the  wounded  shell  doth  lie  ; 
Days  of  sunshine  are  given  to  all, 
Tho'  "  inio  each  life  some  rain  must  fall." 
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THE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON. 


A  VACATION  SKETCH. 


It  will  be  generally  admitted,  I 
think,  that  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton is  a  big  thing.  The  "  intelli- 
gent foreigner,"  the  "  loyal  Ameri- 
can," (whatever  this  may  mean, 
which,  is  not  Avell  settled  in  these 
days  of  unstable  opinions,)  the 
"  Johnny  Reb,"  George  Augustus 
Sala,  P.  T.  Barnum,  Artemus  Ward, 
and  Bill  Arp,  would  all  agree  that,  as 
a  building,  it  is  imposing.  That  tire- 
some New  Zealander,  who  one  of 
these  days  is  to  take  his  stand  on  a 
broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  Saint  Paul's,  will 
doubtless  write  from  the  ancient  site 
of  Washington  that  he  has  found  a 
vast  pile  of  crumbling  stone  on  the 
margin  of  the  Potomac,  which  indi- 
cates the  former  existence  there  of  a 
noble  edifice,  the  expression  in  archi- 
tecture of  a  very  high  civilization. 
Indeed,  the  buildings  may  be  count- 
ed on  one's  fingers  which  are  worthy 
to  be  named  with  the  Capitol  for 
magnitude  and  magnificence.  There 
are  the  Pyramids,  of  course,  from 
which  forty  centuries  look  down, 
you  know,  larger  than  the  Capitol, 
and  likely  to  outlast  it,  but  quite  an- 
other sort  of  thing  altogether. 
There  is  the  Kremlin,  around  whose 
walls  raged  the  most  memorable  con- 
flagration of  modern  times,  an  ag- 
gregation of  structures  surpassing 
the  Capitol  in  extent,  but  rude  and 
barbaric  somewhat,  and  not  furnish- 


ed, like  the  Capitol,  "with  all  the 
modern  conveniences."  There  is 
that  gloomy  and  lonely  palace  that 
rears  its  monotonous  lines  of  dull 
blue  granite  against  the  dreary  hills 
of  the  Estranadura,  which  Philip  the 
Second  erected  to  Saint  Lawrence 
and  fashioned  like  a  gridiron  to 
commemorate  the  martyrdom  of  that 
holy  man — the  Escovial,  which,  as  a 
palace,  has  been  "  played  out"  some 
years  ago.  There  is  the  glorious 
white  temple  of  Milan,  with  its  thou- 
sand statues  and  pinnacles,  within- 
whose  far-reaching  shadow  a  new 
Metropolitan  Improvement  Compa- 
ny, (limited,)  or  something  of  the 
kind,  backed  by  the  Credit  Fonder, 
I  believe,  is  making  wonderful 
changes  in  the  appearancee  of  that 
beautiful  Piedmontese  city.  There 
is  the  gorgeous  dome  of  Michael 
Angelo  (every  reader  will  wonder 
that  Saint  Peter's  was  not  mentioned 
first  of  all,)  rising  in  its  majesty  to- 
wards the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
the  solemn  awe  of  whose  immense 
concave  hushes  even  the  Cockney 
tourist  into  reverence.  And  then 
there  are  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
triumph  and  failure,  his  monument 
and  masterpiece,  the  great  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  hallowed  minster  which 
he  defaced  with  twin  towers  of  bad 
Gothic — Saint  Paul's  and  the  Abbey; 
these  surely  are  among  the  grand- 
est buildings  in  the  world.     But  af- 
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ter  these,  and  the  "  proud  Keep  of 
Windsor,"  "  girt,"  as  Mr.  Burke  so 
splendidly  says,  "with  its  double 
belt  of  kindred  and  coeval  towers," 
and  the  stately  pavilions  and  gal- 
leries, which,  though  known  under 
the  distinct  names  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  Tuileries,  are  really  one 
sufficiently  harmonious  palace  ;  af- 
ter these,  I  say,  (since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pike's  Opera  House  in  Cin- 
cinnati, let  it  be  added  in  parenthe- 
sis, )  we  must  come  to  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  and  claim  for  it  the 
admiration  of — well,  let  us  say,  of 
mankind. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  before  go- 
ing further,  that  every  building  we 
have  mentioned,  with  one  single  ex- 
ception— and  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  the  vanity  of  all  hu- 
man and  material  greatness — is  a 
mausoleum.  The  exception  is  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  Tuileries  is  built 
above  the  Catacombs  of  Paris.  The 
Pyramids  hold,  or  held  the  dust  of 
the  Egyptian  Kings  ;  the  Kremlin 
contains  the  ashes  of  the  Czars  ;  the 
Escorial  enshrines  the  remains  of 
the  Spanish  monarchs  ;  the  Milan- 
ese Cathedral  is  rich  with  the  tombs 
of  Medici  and  Visconti ;  Saint  Pe- 
ter's is  the  burial-place  of  the  Popes; 
Si.  Paul's  guards  the  coffins  of  Nel- 
son and  Wellington  ;  beneath  the 
pavements  of  the  Abbey  sleep  many 
generations  of  statesmen  and  poets  ; 
Windsor  holds  the  bones  of  the 
Georges.  And  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington is  also  a  whitened  sepulchre, 
for  they  have  buried  under  it  Con- 
stitutional Liberty,  and  erected  upon 
the  apex  of  the  dome  her  august 
image,  though  the  dark  tinge  of  the 
bronze  in  contrast  with  the  glitter- 
ing white  marblo  of  the  structure, 
makes  her  look  so  much  like  a  young 


woman  out  of  the  "Freedman's  Bu- 
reau," that  it  would  seem  as  if  they 
had  designedly  set  up  the  negroes 
above  the  memories,  the  traditions, 
and  the  hopes  of  a  great  nationali- 

ty. 

I  had  not  been  in  Washington  for 
several  years,  when,  but  recently,  I 
last  visited  the  Capitol.  In  the  in- 
terim, events  of  some  political  mo- 
ment and  historic  significance  had 
taken  place — events  wThich  had  ex- 
cited the  minds  of  men  all  round 
the  globe.  These  had  been  times 
of  great  anxiety,  when  Cabinet  and 
Congress  had  expected  at  any  in- 
stant to  see  the  dark  legions  of  Gen. 
Lee  on  the  Virginia  heights  across 
the  Potomac,  or  to  hear  the  tramp 
of  Hampton's  horsemen  sweeping 
into  the  town  from  the  Baltimore 
turnpike.  But  Washington  itself, 
in  its  outward  appearance,  afforded 
no  sign  of  these  events,  and  looked 
just  as  it  did  in  the  good  old  days 
before  the  wTar,  Consule  Planco,  when 
Buchanan  was  President,  barring 
the  Street  Bailway  and  the  Capitol 
Extension. 

And  it  was  the  Capitol  Extension 
that  interested  me  most  of  all.  I 
wanted  to  see  what  our  architects 
and  scene-painters  had  done  for  us. 
Possibly  I  had  a  higher  motive  ihan 
curiosity  for  my  visit.  Perh  ips  I 
wanted  to  re-awaken  my  dormant 
Ameiican  enthusiasm  in  the  halls 
where  Webster  and  Clay,  and  Cal- 
houn, had  earlie:-t  aroused  it  to 
quicken  my  languid  loyalty  at  the 
innermost  shrine  where  the  rites  and 
the  ceremonial  are  such  as  Webster 
and  Clay,  and  Calhoun  never  knew. 
If  so,  whether  it  was  that  I  got  very 
wet  in  a  pouring  rain  in  getting 
from  the  street  railway  car  into  the 
edifice,  or  whether,  in  the  vacation  of 
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Congress,  the  temple  seemed  cold 
and  cheerless  in  the  absence  of  the 
priesthood,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason,  I  fear  I  did  not  greatly 
succeed. 

The  Capitol  is  certainly  the  clean- 
est and  purest-looking  building  in 
the  four  continents.  The  Vestal 
Virgins  themselves,  the  ladies  of  the 
House  Beautiful  in  Bunyan's  story, 
could  not  desire  an  abode  more  per- 
fectly immaculate  in  its  exterior.  Af- 
ter the  deluge  of  eight  and  forty 
hours  which  had  been  pouring  down 
on  Washington  when  I  alighted  from 
the  street  car  to  ascend  the  steps  of 
the  Eastern  Portico,  it  seemed  as 
white  as  Mont  Blanc  from  the  gar- 
den of  the  hotel  at  Chammoni.  The 
frieze  on  the  north-eastern  pedi- 
ment looked  like  a  group  of  images 
that  might  have  just  been  shaped 
from  snow.  Poor  Crawford !  how 
well  I  recollect  him  in  his  studio 
there,  near  the  Baths  of  Diocletian, 
when  these  images  first  came  into 
comeliness  from  his  hand,  and  when 
never  a  thought  of  civil  tumult  in 
his  native  America  had  disturbed 
his  Roman  life.  The  frieze  is  noble, 
certainly,  though  the  Indian  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  Indeed  when 
we  consider  how  the  poor  Indian 
was  robbed  of  his  fair  hunting- 
grounds  by  the  pale-face,  and  how 
.  he  has  been  represented  in  sculp- 
ture along  the  facade  of  the  Capitol, 
he  has  good  reason  to  complain,  we 
must  admit,  that  he  lias  been  some- 
what badly  "  chiselled." 

The  impression  made  upon  the 
stranger  by  the  Capitol,  in  the  front 
view,  is  unquestionably  that  of  dome. 
It  seems  all  dome.  The  main  building 
looks  as  if  it  were  sinking  into  the 
earth  beneath  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  dome.     One  feels  jike  call- 


ing upon  the  unfortunate  structure 
to  "  come  out  of  that  dome."  Upon 
a  base  commensurate  with  its  soaring 
altitude  and  vast  proportions,  the 
dome  would  be  a  wondrous  object, 
indeed  ;  but  it  dwarfs  the  old  Capi- 
tol of  thirty  years  ago  by  its  huge- 
ness, and  the  idea  of  dome  is  pre- 
dominant until  the  stranger  enters 
the  portal  and  stands  within  the 
great  Rotunda,  for  which  everything 
else  has  been  sacrificed. 

Then   the   idea   of    the    stranger 
must  of  necessity  be  that  of  the  uni- 
versal  national    spittoon.      During 
the  Session   of  Congress,  when  the 
ample  area  of  the  Rotunda  is  filled 
with  Congressmen,  lobby-members, 
office-seekers,  "  freedmen,"  and  here 
and  there  a  gentleman,  the  spittoon 
may   not,   perhaps,    force   itself    so 
strongly  upon  casual  attention;  but 
upon  a  rainy  day   of  the   vacation, 
when  the  wide  space  is  wholly  un-. 
obstructed,  it  is  the  one  prominent 
object  that   oppresses   the   eye  and 
the  brain.     In  that  wonderful  paint- 
ing of  Gerome,  of  the  dead  Csesar  on 
the  floor  of  the  Roman  Capitol,  no 
other  objects  than  the  lifeless  body 
of  the   tyrant   are   introduced,  and 
the  critics   tell   us   that   the  vacant 
area  is  too  great,  and  that  a  curule 
chair,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment,  would  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  the  extended 
black  surface.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  room  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton will  ever  furnish  the  American 
artist  with   such   a   subject  for  his 
pencil  as   Gerome   has   chosen  ;  as 
yet  happily  no  room  can,  unless  per- 
chance an  M.  C.  lying  dead  (drunk) 
on  the   floor  of   a   Committee  room 
might  be  considered  a  proper  theme 
for  a  genre  painter,  who   is   not   of 
the  water-color  school ;  but  a  simi- 
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lar  American  painting  would  not  be 
open  to  a  like  criticism,  for  the  floor 
would  necessarily  be  "  filled  in"  with 
spittoons.  In  walking  across  the 
Rotunda,  the  visitor  sees  spittoons 
to  right  of  him,  spittoons  to  left  of 
him,  spitoons  in  front  of  him,  as  the 
Li_;ht  Brigade  saw  the  cannon  at 
Balaklava.  I  am  not  optimist  enough 
to  hope  for  the  abolition  of  tobacco- 
chewing  at  any  period  short  of  that 
"good  time  coming,"  when  all  is  to 
be  made  right  in  the  morning,  find 
every  man  is  to  live  in  a  brown- 
stone  house  on  the  Fifth  Avenue,  un- 
less he  prefers  a  hotel  on  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  therefore  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously complain  that  such  am- 
ple precaution  has  been  taken  to 
preserve  our  Temple  of  Freedom 
from  defilement,  but  one  may  reason- 
ably object  to  the  mandatory  style 
of  the  placards  generally  stuck  up 
in  the  public  buildinga  in  Washing- 
ton— "Use  the  Spittoons!"  Observe 
the  imperative  mood.  It  is  not  "  do 
not  spit  on  the  floor,"  but  "  use  the 
spittoons  /"  addressed  to  all  the  world, 
Tind  commanding  every  comer,  whe- 
ther he  wishes  it  or  not,  without  re- 
gard to  his  personal  habits  in  the 
use  of  tobacco,  to  spit  nolens  volens 
as  it  were,  by  act  of  Congress.  A 
man  entering  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre  not  long  ago,  was  stopped 
by  an  official,  in  a  b'ue  coat  and 
cocked  hat,  and  told  to  deposit 
his  cane.  "Sir,"  said  the  visitor, 
"I  do  not  carry  a  cane."  "But 
deposit  your  cane,  thou  imbecile, 
and  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
othe.s."  "But  I  have  already  in- 
formed you,  Monsieur,  that  I  have 
no  cane.  My  good  grandfather  had 
a — ."  "Go  away  with  your  good 
grandfather,  and  deposit  your  cane." 
"  But  Monsieur  I/Employe,  how  is 


it  possible  for  me  to  do  so  wrhen  I 
have  no  cane  to  deposit  ?"  "  Then 
you  cannot  come  in.  My  orders  are 
plain  enough — '  before  entering,  one 
deposits  a  cane.'"  According  to  the 
placards,  the  officials  of  the  Capitol 
might  be  quite  as  troublesome  and 
exacting  as  the  custodian  of  the 
Louvre.  If  the  visitor  became  ob- 
stinate and  positively  refused  to  spit 
at  all,  thus  manifesting  a  contemp- 
tuous indifference  to  the  generous 
provision  of  Congress  in  this  parti- 
cular, they  might  eject  him  summa- 
rily from  the  building. 

Following  the  line  of  spittoons,  the 
visitor  proceeds  on  the  left  hand 
through  the  old  hall  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives, an  apartment  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  up  to  some  sculp- 
tor as  a  place  of  storage  for  his  plast- 
er casts  (where  one  sees  the  Goddess 
of  Freedom,  Mr.  Forrest  as  Sparta- 
cus,  and  Senator  Sherman  of  Ohio, 
incongruously  grouped  like  Homer 
and  Plutarch  and  Nocodaymus  in 
the  groves  of  Castle  Blarney),  and 
through  handsomely-tiled  corridors, 
to  the  New  Hall,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly an  architectural  and  acoustic 
success.  It  is  a  finer  room  than  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster, 
and  is  admirably  well  fashioned  for 
seeing,  hearing  and  speaking,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  legislation  it  has 
not  proved  so  convenient.  They 
ought  to  make  better  laws  in  such  a 
room  than  in  the  old  chamber,  and 
yet  they  make  worse  ones.  When 
we  entered  the  gallery  on  the  morn 
ing  of  my  late  visit,  the  wide  space 
of  the  hall  was  destitute  alike  of 
desks,  seats,  carpet  and  spit- 
toons. A  workman  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves appeared  to  be  entitled  to 
the    floor  ;    other    workmen     were 
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moving  about  the  lobbies  ;  a  gentle- 
man of  African  descent  was,  like 
ourselves,  "  doing  "  the  edifice  ;  and 
the  occasional  rap  of  a  hammer  (not 
the  Speaker's),  and  the  patter  of  the 
pittiless  rain  upon  the  roof  were  the 
only  sounds  that  broke  the  silence 
where  the  air  is  wont  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  sonorous  eloquence  of  Bun- 
combe and  the  stormy  declamation 
of  Spreadeagleville. 

As  the  vacant  hall  of  Representa- 
tives  was  not  compensatory,  we  pro- 
ceeded, still  following  the  line  of  the 
spittoons,  which  we  now  discovered 
to  lead  up  stairs,  and  down  stairs, 
and  towards  the  Senate  Chamber,  to 
the  other  wing  of  the  building.  This 
being  also  in  undress,  we  ascended 
to  the  upper  gallery  of  the  dome,  the 
which,  whoso  is  disappointed  therein, 
let  him  straightway  pay  his  bill  and 
depart  from  Washington  by  the  next 
train.  If  he  does  not  find  a  joy  for- 
ever, a  ktema  eis  aei  in  the  fresco 
that  forms  the  plafond,  we  don't 
know  where  he  is  to  look  for  such  a 
thing  in  the  U.  S.  A. — that's  all. 

The  gallery  immediately  under  the 
fresco,  from  which  you  look  giddily 
down  upon  the  spittoons  in  the  Ro- 
tunda, was  in  keeping  of  an  elderly- 
looking  man  who  presided  at  a  table 
whereon  card  potographs  of  the 
building  and  other  Washington  sub- 
jects were  disposed  for  sale.  I  was 
looking  at  one  of  these,  with  the  in- 
tention of  purchasing,  when  the  old 
fellow  said  to  me  curtly  and  familiar- 

"  That's  Andy." 
"  Who  ?  "  said  I. 
"Andy." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 
"  Jes  so.     We  call  him  Andy." 
A  pause. 


Laying  down  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  I  took  up  anoth- 
er card. 

The  proprietor  resumed. 

"  And  that's  his  house.  White 
House  some  folks  call  it.  Guess 
he'll  not  ockypy  it  a  long  spell." 

Waiving  a  discussion  of  the  Pres- 
idential policy  which  this  remark 
seemed  clearly  to  invite,  I  ventured 
to  ask  some  explanation  of  the  won- 
derous  allegory  above  me,  which 
seemed  in  its  background  to  be  a 
sort  of  compromise  between  the 
palace  of  Kubla  Khan  in  Xanadu 
and  the  transformation  scene  in  the 
Black  Crook,  while  in  the  foreground 
General  Washington,  Dr.  Franklin 
and  Robert  Morris,  and  perhaps 
some  others  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Republic,  were  represented  in  com- 
pany with  several  partially  dressed 
young  ladies  and  two  or  three  of  the 
infernal  gods. 

The  old  gentleman  became  at  once 
communicative.     "Wal,  you  know, 
its  considered  about  the  best  thing 
of  the  sort  on  airth.     The  man  that 
had   the   contract   was    nigh   three 
years  a  doing  on  it,  but  he  stood  up 
thair  and  painted  a  kinder  the  easi- 
est you  ever  see.     Probably  you  no- 
tis  some  black  daubs  onto  the  suftis 
of  the  painting.     From  the  Rotundy 
they  look  like  holes  into  the  ceiling. 
From    this    point    they    resembles 
chaws  of  tobacky  that  some  unprin- 
cipled cuss  of  a  secesh  have  taken 
from  his  mouth  and  flung  at  the  ma- 
jestic figger   of   the   Father   of  his 
Country.    But  they  isn't.    The  wasps 
does  it.     They  seems  parshill  to  the 
Fine  Arts.     The  pesky  things  builds 
their  nests  right  agin  the   painting, 
and    the  effeck   is    injurious.     You 
will  recognise  General  Washington 
in  the  blue  coat.     The  young  'oman 
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onto  his  right  a  holding  of  the  tom- 
myhawk  (the  artist  had  here  worked 
in  a  goddess  bearing  the  Roman 
fasces  like  a  feminine  Lictor)  is  Lib- 
erty, which  she  is  the  same  individ- 
yule  the  statute  of  whom  stands  on 
the  top  of  the  eddifis  (the  old  gen- 
tleman appeared  evidently  to  con- 
sider her  one  of  the  '  Statutes  at 
Large  ')  ;  the  other  female,  a  blow- 
ing of  her  horn,  is  Fame." 

So  far  this  was  satisfactory  enough, 
but  a  prominent  figure  in  another 
group  had  arrested  my  attention,  and 
I  was  impatient  to  hear  something 
of  him.  I  was  in  doubt  whether  it 
had  been  designed  as  a  likeness  of 
General  Sherman  or  whether  the 
German  artist  had  evolved  from  the 
depths  of  his  inner  consciousness 
the  idea  of  Tubal  Cain.  Some  ac- 
cessories of  a  forge  and  sledgeham- 
mers appeared  to  favor  the  latter 
hypothesis.     I  made  bold  to  inquire. 

"That  'ere  figger  ?  Why  that's 
Yulkin." 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  feigned  ig- 
norance of  the  artificer  of  Jove's 
thunderbolts. 

""Wal,  Vulkin  was  a  boss  black- 
smith in  his  time,  and  that's  why 
they've  got  him  there.  He's  been 
dead  some  years,  but  he  helped,  you 
see,  to  put  dowrn  the  rebellion  writh 
the  iron-clads  and  big  guns.  (I 
assented  fully  to  this  proposition). 
The  figger,  as  I  said,  is  Yulkin,  but 
it's  the  pictur  of  the  gentleman  that 
did  the  blacksmith's  work  on  the 
building.  He  sot  fur  it,  and  its  as 
good  a  pictur  as  ever  wras  took.  His 
family  recognises  it  from  the  Rotun- 
iiy.  I  have  card  visits  of  the  hull 
painting  in  four  parts,  eighteen  cents 
each." 

But  we    did  not  buy  those   card 
visits.     They  were  so  tame  and  cold 


compared  with  the  great  original. 
Vulcan  seemed  so  common-place 
without  the  glow  of  his  furnace,  and 
General  Washington  so  character- 
less without  his  blue  coat,  that  we 
left  the  photographs  untouched  on 
the  table.  As  we  descended  to  the 
Rotunda,  the  rain  dashed  in  sheets 
against  the  dome,  and  the  wind 
howled  through  the  courts  of  the 
building,  and  the  Avenue,  stretching 
away  to  the  distant  portico  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  seemed  in- 
deed, as  John  Randolph  described 
it,  to  be  the  "  race-course  of  the  ele- 
ments." There  wrere  half  a  dozen 
loungers  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
where  Bierstadt's  fine  painting  of 
Mount  Hood,  and  the  goodly  show 
of  well-bound  volumes  on  the  shelves 
gave  one  a  momentary  pleasing 
sense  of  a  civilization  beyond  the 
Rotunda,  but  the  loungers  wTere  evi- 
dently not  students,  and  the  Library 
itself  had  an  air  of  a  room  designed 
rather  for  display  than  for  research. 
Outside  the  building,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Avenue,  where  the  wrater 
spouted  from  the  gutters,  the  philo- 
sophical little  fish  flirted  their  fins 
in  the  marble  basin  in  whose  depths 
they  have  lived  and  moved  under 
many  administrations,  and  were  the 
only  really  comfortable  looking  citi- 
zens of  the  metropolis  I  had  seen, 
for  they  were  "  out  of  the  wet." 
Envying  them  much  their  happy  ex- 
emption from  the  general  discom- 
fort, I  pursued  my  dripping  way 
back  to  the  street-car,  and  as  I  look- 
ed again  at  the  glistening  walls  of 
the  Capitol,  I  could  not  help  wishing 
that  our  archil  c  'ts,  by  a  resort  to  the 
screws  that  have  lifted  Chicago  out 
of  the  prairies,  might  raise  the  main 
central  portion  of  the  edifice  to  a 
higlit  proportioned  to  that    of   the 
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dome  ;  that  the  interior  might  be  legislation  of  the  country  might  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  the  stains  elevated  to  something  like  a  just 
of  tobacco,  and  that  the  free  and  in-  conception  of  theirgreat  mission  and 
dependent  citizens  of  the  United  vast  responsibilities,  and  that  thus 
States  might  hereafter  desist  from  the  whole  might,  morally  and  mate- 
defiling  their  Parthenon,  and  thus  rially,  become  a  Capitol  worthy  of 

save  us  from  the  spittoon  as  a  na-     what  ?     Why,   of  the  greatest 

tional  emblem  ;  and,  moreover,  that  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and 

through  the  instrumentality  of  moral  the  best  government  the  world  ever 

jack-screws,  the   statesmanship  and  saw,  of  course. 
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EMBLEMS  OF  LIFE. 


**  My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose."— [R.  H.  Wilde. 


If  life  be  like  the  summer  rose, 

And,  ere  'tis  born,  but  droops  and  dies, 
The  autumn  breeze  its  petals  strews, 

Ere  yet  its  gentle  spirit  flies. 
Thus,  when  the  chilling  shaft  of  Death, 

Shall  strike  my  spirit's  earthly  fane, 
How  sweet  the  thought,  that  bike  the  rose, 

I  may  not  live  to  die  in  vain  ; 
But,  like  its  petals,  leave  behind 
Some  mem'ry  sweet,  some  action  kincU 

If  life  be  like  the  autumn  leaf, 

That  trembles  in  some  lunar  ray, 
It  were  not  cause  for  pain  or  grief, 

How  near  soever  be  decay. 
The  tiny  leaf,  from  noonday  sun, 

Has  shaded  oft  the  trav'ler  there, 
And,  if  my  life,  but  generous  thus, 

Some  grief  allay,  some  burden  bear, 
'Twill,  aye,  be  joyous,  when  at  last 
Its  frail  decaying  leaves  are  cast. 

If  life  be  like  the  prints  which  feet 

Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand, 
The  rippling  waves  that  gently  beat 

And  sweep  the  impression  from  the  sand, 
Methinks  for  image  swept  away 

A  dirge  of  solemn  sadness  roar. 
Thus,  when  the  Stygian  tide  o'erwhelms 

My  spirit  on  that  fatal  shore, 
Perchance,  like  Tampa's  sighing  wave, 
Some  voice  may  weep  beside  my  grave  1 
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Ely  si  an  airs  of  balmy  fragrance  flying, 
Wafted  by  bland  Flavonras,  softly  sighing, 
Through  garden  bowers  where  all  the  summer  blooms, 
Gathering  the  ambrosial  burden  of  perfumes, 
Upon  the  hill-sides  indolently  tarry, 
Oppressed  by  the  sweet  opulence  they  carry  ; 
While  round  the  purple  shades  beneath  the  trees, 
The  moon-beams  pour  and  cool  the  lingering  breeze. 

ii. 

The  bee  within  her  hive  reposes, 
The  bird  upon  her  downy  nest, 

The  butterfly  among  the  roses, 

The  child  upon  it's  mother's  breast, 
All  harmless  things  have  gone  to  rest. 

But  in  the  shelter  where  she  harbors, 
Now  wakes  the  plaintive  philomel, 

And  warbles  to  the  enamored  arbors, 
In  melting  tones  that  sink  or  swell 
With  wild  an  mournful  ritorneL 

in. 
Hours  of  the  summer  night, 

That  with  cool,  reviving  airs, 
Sweetly  murmuring,  wild  and  light, 

Breathe  away  a  thousand  cares  ; 
Calm  hours  of  the  summer  night, 

When  toils  are  over,  and  repose, 
Like  dew  from  the  mid-air's  height, 

Upon  the  wearied  spirit  flows 
Soft  and  refreshing,  and  bestows 

Quiet  joy,  serene  delight — 
When  even  the  heart  of  him  who  knowa 

But  the  world's  material  schemes 

Inclines  to  melt  in  fancy's  beams, 
Accepts  awhile  her  gentle  sway, 

And  idly  in  propitious  dreams, 
Is  prone  to  muse  the  time  away, 
Thoughtless  of  the  forgotten  day. 

So  sings  a  poet  from  his  cell, 
Sequestered  in  some  rural  delL 
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FROM  MADRID  TO  GRANADA.— THE  ALHAMBRA. 


On  the  25th  of  May,  1858,  I  bade 
adieu  to  my  fair  friends  of  Madrid, 
and  entered  the  diligence,  just  start- 
ing for  Granada. 

Two  weary  days  and  two  sleep- 
less nights  I  passed  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  "  Berlina,"  only  emerg- 
ing occasionally  for  a  few  moments, 
when  the  heavy  and  crowded  vehi- 
cle stopped  at  some  roadside  posada, 
still  presenting  the  quaint  appear- 
ance and  peculiar  customs  so  gra- 
phically sketched  in  the  pages  of 
Don  Quixote  or  Gil  Bias. 

Spain,  less  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean country,  has  kept  step  with  the 
civilization  of  the  last  several  centu- 
ries, and  the  traveler  of  to-day  finds 
in  that  extensive  kingdom,  once  so 
powerful,  wealthy  and  refined,  more 
traces  of  past  habitudes  and  else- 
where obsolete  customs,  than  can  be 
met  with  in  any  other  country  of 
Christendom. 

It  is  this  which  renders  a  tour 
through  Spain  particularly  interest- 
ing. At  every  step  one  is  carried 
back  centuries  into  the  past,  and 
may  almost  believe  that  he  is  hold- 
ing actual  intercourse  with  such 
characters  as  figured  so  largely  in 
the  dramas  of  Calderon  and  Lope 
De  Vega,  and  the  romantic  tales  of 
the  Moorish  and  Christian  chivalry. 
The  very  language  of  the  country, 
replete  with  its  high-toned  gallantry 
and  lordly  courtesies,  savors  not  of 
the  practical  present,  but  recalls  to 
imagination  the  stately  Roman,  or 


the  poetical  Arab,  from  whom  it  has 
derived  its  peculiar  blending  of  im- 
perial command  and  surpassing 
sweetness. 

Rich  in  its  oriental  imagery,  the 
literature  of  the  Moors  has  deeply 
impressed  this  character  on  even 
the  conversational  speech  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  we  hear  to-day  in  the 
saloons  of  Madrid  and  Seville  lan- 
guage as  flowery  and  tones  as  soft 
as  those  which  once  resounded  so 
sweetly  amid  the  palatial  walls  of 
the  Moorish  castles,  when  to  offer 
humblest  homage  to  the  fair  was 
alike  the  rivalry  of  Christian  and  of- 
Saracen. 

We  soon  entered  the  sandy  and 
uninteresting  district  of  "  La  Man- 
cha,"  and  passed  over  a  succession 
of  arid  fields,  treeless  plains,  and 
"  adobe"  villages,  which  presented 
to  the  eye  an  unrelieved  monotony. 

The  want  of  woodlands  and  orna- 
mental trees  is  a  striking  feature  of 
Spanish  scenery,  and  the  extended 
spaces  glistening  with  a  gray  loam 
or  barren  sand,  unrelieved  by  the 
verdure  of  herbage  or  the  shade  of 
forests  and  groves,  grow  sadly  wea- 
risome to  the  tourist  who  traverses 
them  under  the  glowing  rays  of  the 
summer  sun,  while  the  air  is  filled 
with  the  minute  dust  which  at  times 
almost  prevents  respiration. 

An  occasional  windmill  some- 
times greets  the  view,  and  proves 
that,  however  barren  it  may  seem, 
La  Mancha  really  possesses  grain  to 
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be  ground,  and  at  every  village  the 
troop  of  beggars  who  assail  the 
diligence  prove  no  less  conclusively 
that  there  are  hungry  mouths  to  be 
fed,  and  an  idle  population,  which, 
if  industriously  disposed,  might 
make  even  that  desert  to  bloom. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the 
real  presence  of  the  "beggar  on 
horseback;"  for,  as  I  stopped  at  one 
of  the  villages  of  La  Mancha  to 
change  horses,  or  mules,  several 
portly  and  dignified  individuals  rode 
up  to  the  diligence,  and,  with  the 
usual  "  por  amor  de  Dios,"  commenc- 
ed a  formula  of  entreaty  which  soon 
became  familiar  to  my  ears. 

In  this  connection,  I  will  mention 
that  the  old  proverb,  "  As  proud  as 
a  Castillian  beggar,"  is  practically 
and  literally  true.  Refuse  him,  and 
he  leaves  you  in  peace,  stalking  off 
with  an  air  of  offended  dignity,  and  %, 
wrapping  his  capa  around  him  with 
a  majestic  grace  and  gesture  of  su- 
periority, which  almost  makes  you 
think  that  you  are  the  injured  party. 

Wearied  with  the  monotony  of 
the  route  over  the  flat  i3lains  of  La 
Mancha,  my  eyes  at  length  closed 
in  slumber,  and  I  became  complete- 
ly oblivious  until  aroused  by  the 
stopping  of  the  vehicle.  I  looked 
out  and  beheld  the  high  cliffs  of  the 
Val  de  Penas  towering  above  me, 
while  the  landscape  in  front,  fresh 
as  emerald,  and  gleaming  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  presented 
to  my  eyes  as  fair  a  prospect  as  that 
with  which  imagination  usually  as- 
sociates its  fancy  erected  "Chateaux 
en  Espagne." 

Descending  from  the  "  Berlina," 
I  entered  the  large  hall  of  the  Po- 
sada, where  I  beheld  a  group  of 
beautiful  rnuchachas,  whose  attitude 
and  appearance  I  can  never  forget. 


Five  sisters  they  seemed;  and  had 
they  been  three  or  nine,  I  should  have 
been  half  constrained  to  believe 
that  the  Graces  or  the  Muses  of  old 
mythology  were  still  living  and  sen- 
tient beings,  who  had  sought  a  re- 
treat from  the  world  in  this  rock- 
bound  Spanish  Tempe. 

The  women  of  Andalusia,  as  a 
class,  are  the  most  beautiful  I  ever 
met,  and  these  peasant  girls,  owing 
naught  to  ornament  of  dress,  but 
beautiful  in  the  native  charms  of 
their  flashing  eyes,  dark  locks,  ro- 
seate complexion  and  almost  per- 
fect symmetry  of  figure  and  feature, 
were  a  fair  type  of  their  country- 
women, whom  Byron,  in  his  pas- 
sionate verses,  has  described  as  be- 
yond comparison  the  most  lovely 
and  beautiful  of  their  sex. 

As  I  stood,  almost  entranced,  to 
gaze  at  this  bright  and  unexpected 
apparition,  I  was  suddenly  called 
away  by  the  loud  "al  coche"  of  the 
"  Mayoral,"  and  soon  found  myself 
once  more  carried  along  swiftly  by 
the  jolting  diligence  and  its  twelve- 
mule  team,  towards  the  dreary  re- 
gion of  the  "Sierra  Morena." 

Here,  even  to  this  day,  the  eye 
and  ear  may  feast  on  tales  or  scenes 
of  murder  and  bloodshed,  and,  as 
imagination  lingers  on  the  stories 
of  the  banditti  (ladrones),  the  re- 
ality of  events  constantly  occurring, 
gives  to  such  musings  a  veritable 
basis  for  their  excursions  in  the 
realm  of  tragedy. 

At  stated  intervals  along  the 
route,  one  sees  the  soldiers  of  the 
government  stationed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  traveler,  and  this  fact, 
while  it  proves  the  actuality  of  dan- 
ger, would,  perhaps,  serve  to  tran- 
quilize  the  mind  by  assurance  of  its 
prevention,    did    not    the    people 
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themselves  throw  out  dark  hints 
that  those  very  sentries  were 
often  in  the  pay  and  service  of  the 
highwaymen  who  infest  the  sur- 
rounding hills. 

At  intervals — alas  !  too  short ! — 
one  sees  rude  crosses  of  wood  and 
stone  erected  to  mark  the  spot 
where  some  unfortunate  wayfarer 
had  lost  his  "purse  and  his  life," 
while  the  public  journals  of  the 
country,  even  in  this  civilized  age, 
and  this  "  most  Christian  country," 
bear  frequently  the  notice  of  assas- 
sination, and  of  prisoners  still  held 
for  ransom.    . 

At  night,  on  the  26th,  we  reached 
the  town  of  Baibu,  celebrated  for 
the  great  victory  of  the  Spaniards 
over  the  French,  of  which  they 
boast  to-day  with  as  great  enthu- 
siasm as  though  it  cancelled  every 
defeat,  and  washed  out  every  me- 
mory of  the  French  invasions. 

After  a  long,  dusty,  and  sultry 
night-journey,  by  the  side  of  a  cor- 
pulent "  hidalgo"  who  rivalled  Fal- 
staff  in  his  proportions,  and  almost 
excluded  me  from  my  just  share  of 
the  narrow  seat  in  the  diligence,  we 
reached  at  dawn  the  grand  and  fa- 
mous Moorish  fortress  of  Jaeu,  tow- 
ering above  our  pathway  on  its  lofty 
site,  and  frowning  from  battlement- 
ed  walls  and  pointed  towers,  as  in 
the  days  of  its  early  might,  when  the 
Saracens  claimed  as  their  fairest  and 
dearest  home,  this  most  Eden-like 
portion  of  Catholic  Spain,  the  en- 
chanting kingdom  of  Granada. 

All  day  we  drove  through  a  fairy- 
like land,  rich  in  every  production 
of  Europe,  and  rivaling  in  the  lux- 
uriance of  its  forests  and  fields,  its 
lofty  trees,  its  delicate  flowers,  its 
delicious  fruits,  even  the  vegetable 
wealth  of  tropical  chmes. 


The  cactus,  towering  aloft  to  al- 
most incredible  height,  when  com- 
pared with  the  specimens  of  our 
own  country,  surmounted  by  its 
plume-like  flower,  breathing  sweet 
fragrance  over  the  plain ;  the  orange 
and  olive  groves,  blending  the  varied 
hue  of  their  foliage;  the  fields  of 
grain,  waving,  like  the  sea,  over  an 
undulating  plain,  bounded  by  the 
snow-clad  Alpuxarras,  and  threaded 
by  silvery  streams;  the  lowing  herds, 
the  bleating  flocks,  the  picturesque- 
ly-clad shepherds  and  herdsmen,  the 
noble  horses,  descended  from  the 
Barb,  with  curved  neck  and  snowy 
coat,  and  the  fiery  action  of  the 
desert  steed — all  combined  to  form 
a  scene  as  beautiful  as  our  dreams 
of  Arcadia,  and,  I  doubt  not,  more 
pleasing  in  reality  than  even  that 
classic  region.  As  evening  drew  on, 
we  drew  near  to  Granada,  and  at 
length  the  rays  of  the  setting  suri- 
gilded  its  mosque-like  spires,  and 
glinted  from  its  glistening  walls, 
slight  columns  and  horse-shoe  arch- 
es, as  we  drove  slowly  through  the 
narrow  streets,  and  beneath  the 
overhanging  eaves  of  this  half  Moor- 
ish city. 


THE   ALHAMBRA. 

Once  awake,  I  spring  from  my 
couch,  to  visit,  in  the  freshness  of 
early  morning,  this  far-famed  palace 
of  the  Moor.  Delightful  at  all  times, 
but  doubly  so  when  wearied  with  a 
tiresome  journey,  is  it  to  wander 
amid  the  groves  and  gardens,  and 
courts  and  fountains  of  this  en- 
chanting* spot.  We  cannot  wonder, 
as  we  pass  along  through  its  spa- 
cious halls  and  pleasure-grounds, 
look  out  upon  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  and  breathe  the 
balmy   and    elastic    atmosphere    of 
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Granada,  that  this  should  have  been 
the  last  stronghold  of  Moorish  pride 
and  power.     Here  their  kings  had 
lavished  upon  an  already  luxuriant 
nation  all  the  highest  accomplish- 
ments of  their  art   and  science  to 
render  the  Alhambra  a  fit  home  for 
Eastern    princes     and     enchanting 
houris.      Agriculture,    horticulture, 
architecture,  painting  and  sculpture 
were  all  tributary  to  the  demands  of 
regal  munificence,  and  the  highest 
genius  and  most  bountiful  wealth  of 
the  age  were  united  in  the  aim  to 
please  the  mind,  the  ear  and  the 
eye.      Stately  halls,  where   instru- 
ments of  music  and  sweet  strains  of 
Arabia  resounded  from  marble  wall, 
and  floor  and  ceiling,  were  carved 
and  colored  in  the  highest  style  of 
Arabesque,  and  inscribed  with  the 
sacred  verses  of  the   Koran.     Spa- 
cious court-yards,  resounding  to  the 
tramp  of  horse  and  the  clangor  of 
armor,  were  traversed  by  streams, 
and  bedewed  from  fountains,  which 
cast  their  liquid  life  on  rich  pastures 
of  fruit  and  flower.     Extensive  gar- 
dens, with  labyrinthine  walks,  amid 
groves  of  Valambrosian  leanness  and 
verdure,  invited  the  admirer  of  na- 
ture to  wander  through  their  devi- 
ous paths,  and  listen  with  delight  to 
the  symphony  of  nightingales,  who, 
more   than  elsewhere,  love  to  sing 
among  the  groves  of  the  Alhambra. 
Such  was  this  palace  in  the  days 
of  Boabdil.     But  time  and  war  have 
in  a  measure  wrought  their  desola- 
tion; and  while  we  view  with  delight 
the   evidences  of   original  splendor 
and  present  beauty,  we  are  touched 
and  pained  to  see  that  a  spot  whose 
loveliness  should  have  kept   it   sa- 
cred has   been   so    oft  profaned  by 
the  hand  of  prejudice  and  passion. 


This  magnificent  palace,  so  exten- 
sive in  its  proportions  and  so  beau- 
tifully decorated  in  its  details,  was, 
a  few  years  since,  rapidly  falling  to 
decay,  when  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  stop  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  repair  the  wreck  which 
had  been  already  wrought.  This 
aim  has  been  already  partially  ac- 
complished, and  the  work  of  resto- 
ration is  in  many  particulars  nearly 
as  beautiful  as  the  original ;  but 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and 
in  many  of  its  courts  and  halls  we 
see  too  plainly,  in  fading  colors,  and 
falling  plaster,  and  mouldering  arch, 
the  evidence  of  neglect  and  violence. 

As  one  enters  the  castle  or  palace, 
for  the  palace  is  a  castle  in  its 
strength,  and  the  castle  a  palace  in 
its  splendor,  one  must  first  traverse 
a  magnificent  archway,  called  "  la 
Puesta  de  la  Justicia"  (the  gate  of 
justice).  On  this  arch  there  is 
carved,  in  stone,  a  massive  open 
hand,  and  on  the  inner  door  a  co- 
lossal key,  of  similar  material.  The 
key,  emblematical  of  power,  is  always 
seen  on  the  armorial  bearings  of 
Granada,  and  the  hand  is  said  to  be 
significant  of  the  justice  the  Moors 
claimed  to  practice  in  their  govern- 
ment. The  tradition  runs  that  they 
used  to  assert,  in  their  wars  with 
the  Christians,  that  the  hand  must 
first  reach  forward  and  clasp  that 
key  ere  Granada  should  be  surren- 
dered to  Catholic  hosts,  and  open 
her  gates  to  the  foe.  Vain  was  the 
boast ;  years  have  rolled  by  and 
seen  the  cross  surmount  the  cres- 
cent in  every  portion  of  Spain,  yet 
still  the  opened  hand  remains  where 
it  was,  and  the  key  hanging  where 
it  did, — has  seen  victorious  armies 
march  beneath  it,  whose  law  of  vio- 
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lence  asked  no  such  ordinary  inter-  on  the  site  of  the  winter  apartments 
vention  for  passing  the  portals  of  of  the  Alhambra,  but  his  design  was 
prostrate  power.  not  fully  accomplished,  and  the  plan, 
As  we  pass  this  gateway,  and  en-  as  far  as  carried  out,  lacks  grace  and 
ter  the  spacious  court-yard  to  which  elegance  to  a  degree  that  renders 
it  leads,  imagination  cannot  fail  to  the  effort  a  source  of  regret  to  all 
take  night  into  the  past,  and  seek,  travelers  of  taste,  who  may  view 
on  rapid  wing,  to  bring  back  to  the  attempt  to  engraft,  as  it  were, 
memory  the  various  legends  con-  upon  the  light  and  airy  Moorish 
nected  with  this  spot.  Dark  deeds  style,  the  heavy  and  cumbrous  archi- 
of  crime  have  stained  its  history,  for  tecture  of  the  era  of  Charles  Y. ;  for 
so  declare  the  bloody  stains  that  it  is  not  only  out  of  accord  with  the 
mark  the  floor  and  fountain  of  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  but  occasioned 
"  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages."  Sweet  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of 
scenes  of  love  and  dalliance  have  the  original  structure.  Isabella  has 
likewise,  in  innumerable  phases,  left  a  good  many  traces  of  her  pres- 
blessed  the  locality,  for  from  those  enee  in  the  adornment  of  the  inte- 
airy  balconies  and  marble  apart-  rior  apartments,  where  she  some- 
ments  the  dark-eyed  Arab  maid  was  times  made  considerable  sojourn. 
wont  to  smile  happiness  upon  her  One  of  the  most  beautiful  halls  of 
lover,  as  he  wandered  at  eve  amid  the  Alhambra  is  that  of  the  Ambas- 
the  luxuriance  of  shrub  and  flower,  sadors  (sola  de  los  Embqj 'adores J,  in 
to  breathe  in  her  ear  the  soft  melo-  which  she  gave  audience  to  Colum- 
dies  of  the  East.  Acts,  too,  of  cold  bus,  when  seeking  the  means  of. 
and  unrelenting  tyranny  have  peo-  prosecuting  those  discoveries  so  iin- 
pled  yon  subterranean  caverns  with  portant  to  the  world  and  so  particu- 
its  victims,  and  made  the  deep  dun-  larly  interesting  to  the  American, 
geons  of  Oriental  despotism  voiceful  Another  striking  apartment  is  the 
with  the  groans  of  captives — too  hall  of  the  two  sisters  (sola  de  las 
often  unjustly  immured — that  they  dos  hermanas),  so  called  from  the 
might  learn  in  loneliness  and  chains  two  immense  blocks  of  pure  white 
to  abjure  their  Christian  faith,  whilst  marble  which  constitute  its  entire 
in  every  form  of  torture  they  re-  though  spacious  floor, 
ceived  a  foretaste  of  that  realm  to  In  one  of  the  courts  there  is  a 
which  such  apostacy  would  hurl  beautiful  miniature  lake,  of  the 
them.  purest  water,  surrounded  by  hedge- 
But  let  us  return  to  the  present  rows  of  box  ;  the  pavement  is  of 
state  of  the  Alhambra.  It  exhibits  marble,  and  the  whole  area  is  en- 
traces  not  only  of  the  restorations  closed,  by  pillars  of  marble,  light  and 
which  the  present  Queen  is  effect-  airy,  sustaining  the  horse-shoe  arch, 
ing,  but  of  the  efforts  at  repair  and  while  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  edi- 
alteration  made  by  several  of  the  fice  to  which  it  forms  the  "Pateo" 
Spanish  monarchs.  Chief  among  are  covered  with  carved  or  moulded 
these  are  to  be  mentioned  the  archi-  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  pro- 
tectural  changes  of  Charles  V.,  and  claiming  that  "Allah  is  mighty. '* 
"Isabella  la  Catolica."  The  former  These  extracts  from  their  religious 
undertook  to  erect  a  modern  palace  works    adorn   almost    every   apart- 
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ment,  and  serve  to  show  how  inti- 
mately the  Mohammedan  blended 
his  faith  with  his  domestic  life,  as 
well  as  with  his  public  acts.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  all-pervading  influ- 
ence of  this  devotion  to  their  reli- 
gion which  made  them  so  zealous 
and  successful  in  propagating  it 
wherever  they  wandered.  The  mem- 
ory of  Allah  and  Mohammed  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  recalled  only  on 
occasions  of  ceremonial  and  wor- 
ship; it  attended  them  through  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives,  and 
knowing  how  the  Saracen  was  hated 
by  almost  all  other  sects,  they  felt 
how  important  it  was  to  assert  the 
pre-eminence  of  their  faith,  by  lire 
and  sword,  by  violence  or  persua- 
sion. 

One  of  the  extensive  pavillions  of 
the  Alhambra  has  its  windows  close- 
ly surrounded  by  strong  gratings  of 
iron,  presenting  the  strange  appear- 
ance of  a  prison  in  the  very  midst  of 
luxurious  palaces.  This  building- 
was  thus  arranged  for  the  unjust 
imprisonment  of  an  unfortunate 
Queen  of  Spain,  whom  history  and 
tradition  have  chosen  to  designate 
as  "  Juana  la  loca"  (crazy  Joan), 
and  who  was  there  confined  as  if 
in  an  asylum  of  lunacy,  to  suit  the 
political  purposes  of  her  wicked  and 
crafty  husband. 

The  most  celebrated  court  of  the 
Alhambra  is  that  of  the  Lions  (El 
Patio  de  los  Leones),  so  beautifully 
described,  and  often  particularly  al- 
luded to  by  "Washington  Irving,  in 
his  "  Tales  of  the  Alhambra."  Light 
and  airy  pillars,  graceful  arches, 
projecting  balconies,  elegant  pavil- 
lions, walls  carved  in  arabesque,  and 
highly  colored  with  gold,  blue  and 
red,  rise  around  this  court-yard,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stands    a  large 


marble  basin,  sustained  by  the  mar- 
ble effigies  of  eight  or  ten  lions,  and 
into  which  a  beautiful  fountain  casts 
its    sparkling    waters    unceasingly, 
while   the   turf   around,    constantly 
bedewed  with  its  spray,  presents  a 
groundwork  for  the  whole  as  green 
as  emerald  and  as  fresh  as  new-born 
nature.     Through  one  of  the  outer 
towers  of  this  castle,  as  one  of  its 
most   remarkable   features,    I   must 
mention    that   a   mountain    stream 
rushes,  bringing  a  constant  supply 
of  pure   water,    and    presenting    a 
most  curious  appearance,  that  of  a 
river  flowing  through  a  palace.   This 
stream   flows  from  the  Alpuxarras, 
the  snow-clad  mountains  which  rise 
above  the  plain  of  Granada;  leaping 
along  over  rock  and  valley,  it  finds 
itself  at  length  gradually  approach- 
ing   the    blue     mountains    whither 
Boabdil  retreated  when  driven  from 
Granada,  to  heave  a  last  sigh  at  the 
loss  of  his  capital,  and  give  to  the 
heights  whence  he  viewed  the  Chris- 
tians approach,  that  sad  but  beauti- 
ful name,  "el  ultimo  suspir.o  del  Mo- 
ra"   (the   last  sigh   of    the  Moor). 
There,    says    tradition,    as    he    sat 
mournfully  gazing  on  his  conquered 
capital,   and  the  Paradise  below  it, 
he  was  melted  to  tears  of  grief  ?  xl 
disappointment,   and  received  from 
his  stern  mother  the  historical  re- 
proof: "Wee}),  now,  like  a  child,  that 
thou  hast  not  defended  thy  kingdom 
as  a  man." 

At  evening,  as  the  sun  was  slowly 
sinking  in  the  west,  and  casting  a 
purple  glow  over  hill  and  valley, 
stream  and  mountain,  I  ascended 
the  lofty  watch-tower  of  the  Alham- 
bra (Torre  de  la  vela),  to  watch  the 
lengthening  shadows  and  changing 
hues,  as  the  brightness  of  day  should 
yield  to   tho   approaching  twilight. 
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The  sky  above  was  as  blue  and 
cloudless  as  ever  painter  painted; 
the  Xenil  and  the  Darro,  pure  and 
sparkling,  rushed  to  a  glad  embrace 
as  they  blended  their  crystal  wa- 
ters; the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  gleamed  with  the  roseate 
blush  engendered  of  snow  and  sun- 
shine; the  "Ultimo  suspiro  del  Moro " 
had  already  bid  adieu  to  the  declin- 
ing sun,  and  was  robed  in  a  darken- 
ing hue  of  purple  haze;  the  white 
villages,  at  its  foot,  gleamed  like 
pearls  in  the  dark  setting  of  their 
olive  groves;  the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale was  just  hailing  twilight  with 
its  nightly  serenade,  and  from  the 
mosque-like  spires  and  massive  tow- 
ers of  the  cathedral,  in  Granada, 
were  chiming  the  vesper  bells,  that 
call  to  Christian  worship,  while  the 
Alhambra,  from  its  frowning  battle- 
ments and  gloomy  towers,  seemed 
shrouded  in  mourning,  over  the  loss 
of  the  faith  it  had  been  built  to  hon- 
or and  demolished  to  destroy. 

A  fairer  scene  I  have  rarely  if 
ever  witnessed,  and  as  I  lingered  on 
the  spot  until  darkness  merged  in 
indistinct  confusion  the  various  ob- 
jects which  had  fixed  my  gaze,  mem- 
ory, busy  with  imagination — revel- 


ing in  the  past — filled  up  the  gaps 
of  centuries,  and  the  Moorish  pal- 
ace in  its  pristine  beauty,  complete 
in  arch,  and  tower  and  column,  was 
before  me.  Amid  its  gardens  and 
halls  was  heard  the  gush  of  music; 
before  me  flitted  the  houri-like  forms 
of  dark-eyed  maidens;  around  me 
floated  the  atmosphere  of  Eastern 
luxury,  and  all  seemed  bright  and 
fair  as  a  dream  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights."  Anon  were  heard  the  low 
mutterings  of  storm  rumbling  along 
the  distant  Alpuxarras,  and  bringing 
to  my  mind  the  early  discord  of  bat- 
tle, the  rush  of  turbaned  hosts,  the 
cry  to  arms,  the  clash  of  scimetar 
and  shield,  the  pale  gleam  of  the 
crescent  from  the  height  where  I 
stood,  while  far  below,  with  heavy 
tramp,  and  roll  of  drum,  and  glisten- 
ing mail,  the  Christian  hosts  ad- 
vanced. They  traverse  the  city, 
they  scale  the  battlements,  they 
burst  through  the  gates,  they  sack 
the  palace,  and  Mohammedanism, 
despite  its  talisman  of  key  and  hand, 
is  driven  from  its  last  refuge  in 
Spain,  while  the  cross  surmounts 
the  banner  of  the  Moslem,  and 
waves  in  triumph  over  Granada  and 
the  Alhambra. 
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THE  JOLLY  JUDGE. 

A  judge  sat  on  the  judgment  bench, 

A  jolly  judge  was  he  ; 
He  said  unto  the  officer, 

"Now  call  a  cause  to  me." 

"There  is  no  cause,"  the  marshal  said, 

"  That  is,  none  we  dare  try  ; 
We've  waited  all  this  time  to  see, 
If  Jeff.  Davis  will  not  die." 
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"Macaria"  displayed  a  falling  off  in  the 
powers  of  the  author  of  "Beulah,"  and 
critics  rushed  too  hastily  to  the  conclusion 
that  her  reputation  would  rest  upon  one 
novel  alone.  Her  recent  production,  "St. 
Elmo,"*  has  proved  the  incorrectness  of 
the  general  judgment,  for  it  is  not  only  be- 
yond the  standard  of  "  Beulah,"  but  in 
many  respects  a  very  extraordinary  book. 
The  characters  of  Edna  and  St.  Elmo  are 
cleverly  drawn — the  latter  very  vividly,  but 
not  too  highly  colored.  The  old  black- 
smith is  a  natural  creation.  Here,  how- 
ever, strong  portraiture  ceases,  and  the  in- 
terest is  confined  to  the  hero  and  heroine. 
The  character  of  the  old  clergyman  is  hard- 
ly natural.  The  plot  is  by  no  means  intri- 
cate, although  not  flimsy,  and  the  incidents 
have  little  that  is  novel.  To  add  to  the 
faults,  the  females  are  decidedly  blue — 
there  is  an  almost  pedantic  display  of  learn- 
ing—Edna  is  not  content  with  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  dips  into  Hebrew  ;  and  the  hero 
and  heroine  discuss  the  mysteries  of  Egypt 
with  as  much  familiarity  and  nonchalance 
as  two  old  politicians  would  talk  over  the 
apprehended  result  of  a  caucus.  The  hero- 
ine is  only  too  fascinating,  bringing  four 
lovers  to  her  feet,  three  of  whom  come  to 
grief,  and  wear  the  willow,  each  after  his 
own  fashion,  seeking  comfort  respectively 
in  matrimony,  travel,  and  literature.  The 
author  makes  a  mistake  in  relation  to  Eng- 
lish titles  and  their  force.  She  terms  Sir 
Roger  an  "English  nobleman,"  being  ap- 
parently unaware  that  the  term  belongs  to 
no  one  in  England  below  the  rank  of  a  ba- 
ron, and  that  a  baronet  is  only  a  common- 
er. In  spite  of  these  trifles  the  book  will 
be  read  with  profound  interest.  It  contains 
passages  that  stir  the  emotions  of  the  read- 
er strongly,  and  few  will  close  its  pages 
without  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  most  striking  novel  of  the  season. 

Outside  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Evans  writes 
earnestly,  and  throws  her  energy  into  the 
production  of  her  work,  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  book  is  the  thorough  finish 
of  the  main   characters,  and   the   fact  that 

*  St.  Elmo.    A  Novel.    By  Augusta  J.  Evans.    New 
York:  Carlelou.    12mo,  pp.  071. 


the  other  personages  remain  subordinate 
throughout.  The  reader  is  let  into  the  en- 
tire mental  action  of  St.  Elmo  and  Edna — 
every  working  of  their  minds  is  apparent — 
they  walk  in  cases  of  crystal,  and  their 
souls  live  in  glass-houses  for  him  ;  Edna, 
indeed,  is  created  under  the  reader's  own 
eyes.  The  rude,  but  not  inelegant  mate- 
rial of  the  child  at  the  Tennessee  smithy, 
is  moulded  gradually  into  the  more  elegant 
woman  of  culture  and  refinement ;  and  the 
work  is  visible  to  the  spectator.  The  form, 
the  manner,  and  the  actions  of  the  heroine 
change,  but  the  purity  of  purpose  and  sim- 
plicity of  heart  are  unchanged.  The  strug- 
gle between  love  and  a  sense  of  duty,  some- 
what too  between  love  and  fear,  is  admi- 
rably painted.  The  introduction  of  St.  El- 
mo is  dramatic  and  effective,  but  rather  too 
dramatic.  It  is  only  by  skilful  manage- 
ment that  she  preserves  him  from  degene- 
rating into  an  Old  Bowery  hero  ;  but  she 
does  so  manage  it,  and  the  reader  is  con- 
tent to  take  him  as  he  is,  and  what  is  more, 
believe  in  him.  "St.  Elmo"  is  a  book  of 
mark,  and  has  rather  narrowly  escaped 
being  perfect  of  its  kind. 


Incomparably  the  best  book  yet  issued  upon 
any  of  the  army  campaigns  in  the  late  civil 
war,  and  in  review  of  the  acts  of  the  com- 
manders on  either  side,  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Swinton.  *  A  clever  companion  volume  is 
Shanks's  "  Personal  Recollections,  "f  The 
last  is  meant  to  deal  with  the  characters 
and  characteristics  of  leading  generals, 
principally  those  on  the  northern  side,  and 
so  indulges  in  more  or  less  criticisms  of  the 
campaigns  in  which  they  figured.  The 
first  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  action  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  naturally 
discusses  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
commanders  and  those  generals  to  whom 
they  were  opposed.     There   is   some   simi- 

*  Campaigns  of  the  Arm}-  of  the  Potomac.  A  Criti- 
cal History  of  Operations  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  from  the  Commencement  to  the  Close 
of  the  War,  1801-5.  By  William  Swinton.  New  York  : 
Charles  1$.  Richardson.    8vo,  G10. 

t  Personal  Recollections  of  Distinguished  Generals. 
By  William  F.  O.  Shanks.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers.   12 mo,  pp.  S52. 
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larity  between  the  mode  in  which,  the  two 
authors  coolly  differ  from  the  mob,  and 
contemn  current  opinion.  But  the  self-as- 
surance of  each  rests  on  a  different  foun- 
dation. That  of  Swinton  is  the  composure 
of  the  judge,  that  of  Shanks  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  partizan.  The  latter  has  nei- 
ther the  power  of  generalization,  the  judi- 
cial ability,  nor  the  strict  impartiality  of 
the  former.  Shanks  gives  his  opinion  bold- 
ly and  decidedly,  and  then  drags  in  all  the 
available  facts  to  support  it ;  forms  his  con-  • 
elusions,  and  then  seeks  for  his  premises. 
Swinton  gathers  his  facts,  rejecting  all  that 
is  not  certain,  weighs  everything  with  care, 
divests  himself  apparently  of  all  prejudice, 
and  brings  his  readers  to  inevitable  con- 
clusions with  little  argument  of  the  case. 
Shanks  writes  vigorously  and  bitterly.  He 
carves  his  own  idols,  sometimes  very  wood- 
en ones,  and  you  must  worship,  or  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  secular  power  for  pun- 
ishment. He  is  strong  in  his  prejudices, 
firm  in  his  convictions,  and  bitter  in  his 
resentments.  He  worships  Grant,  adores 
Thomas,  admires  Buell  hugely,  looks  with 
high  favor  on  Hooker,  and  pays  profound 
respect  to  Kousseau  and  Logan.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  contemns  McClellan,  and 
detests  Sherman,  whose  reputation  he 
seems  to  think  the  result  of  a  fortunate 
blunder,  damning  him  with  faint  praise  as 
"a  strategist."  Of  the  opposite  side  he 
regards  Joe  Johnston  as  the  great  com- 
mander, and  Lee  as  incompetent — arriving 
at  the  last  conclusion  by  the  same  mental 
process  probably  which  leads  him  to  pro- 
nounce Hooker  a  great  commander.  Swin- 
ton details  his  events  with  precision,  de- 
duces his  conclusions  logically,  and  pro- 
nounces upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
men  and  measures  with  calmness,  force, 
and  an  absence  of  personal  feeling.  His 
estimate  of  Grant,  McClellan  and  Lee  is 
not  the  result  of  admiration  or  hatred — it 
is  eminently  grown  of  what  he  sees  and 
knows.  But  the  work  of  Shanks,  from  its 
very  faults,  is  of  value.  The  author  is  in 
earnest,  and  earnest  people  deserve  and 
command  an  audience.  He  is  full  of  anec- 
dote, sometimes  new  and  always  entertain- 
ing, and  his  sectional  and  personal  preju- 
dices are  amusing  and  so  harmless.  Some- 
times his  dislike  ends  in  a  correct  judg- 
ment, though  it  does  not  lead  him  to  it. 
Thus  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  march  of  Sherman  to  Savannah,  was  a 


forced  retreat,  made  a  success  by  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  enemy,  but  he  is  brought  to 
this  just  conclusion  by  his  evident  hatred 
to  Sherman.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that 
Mr.  Shanks  has  produced  a  thoroughly 
readable  book.  You  may  not  agree  with 
all  his  conclusions,  you  may  think  him 
shallow  at  times  ;  but  you  are  pleased  with 
his  audacity  of  expression  and  raciness  of 
style,  and  you  feel  you  are  getting  a  better 
idea  of  the  individuality  of  his  characters 
than  you  are  likely  to  find  elsewhere. 


In  the  course  of  our  reading  we  never 
happened  to  encounter  "  Clara  Yaughan," 
and  consequently  the  appendage  to  the 
name  of  Mr.  Blackmore  upon  the  title- 
page  of  "Cradock  Nowell,"*  as  the  author 
of  such  a  work,  gave  us  no  idea  of  the  book 
we  were  about  to  peruse.  Perhaps  our  en- 
joyment was  the  keener,  from  the  fact  that 
we  anticipated  the  perusal  of  one  of  the 
many  novels  published  in  England  at  the 
present  day,  two-thirds  of  which  ring  the 
changes  on  the  same  theme,  and  use  stere- 
otyped characters,  each  under  an  alias. 
"Cradock  No  well"  is,  however,  original  in 
its  good  and  bad  points,  with  the  persons 
of  the  drama  moving,  talking,  and  doing 
like  natural  characters,  though  sometimes 
peculiar,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hutton, 
a  little  odd  ;  and  the  interest  of  the  story 
surmounts  a  tendency  to  verbiage  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  who  mounts  a  hobby 
now  and  then,  and  rides  it  furiously.  A 
defect  which  would  destroy  ordinary  stories, 
that  of  letting  eveiy  one  see  too  soon  who 
must  have  been  the  real  murderer  of  Yiolet 
Newell,  does  not  in  the  least  impair  the 
reader's  earnest  chase  for  the  conclusion. 
With  this  exception,  the  plot  is  evolved 
skilfully.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  genre  pic- 
tures, finished  with  remarkable  care.  An- 
other character,  Dr.  Bufus  Hutton,  amateur 
gardener  and  industrious  busy-bo dy,  is  cle- 
verly drawn,  and  consistently  put  to  work 
from  first  to  last.  Bull  Garnet  and  Sir  Cra- 
dock, Amy  Bosedew,  and  Georgie  Cockle- 
more,  Issachar  Tupp,  and  the  hero,  John 
Bosedew,  and  Eva,  are  painted  with  mas- 
terly skill.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  worked 
up  with  great  power,  the  coroner's  inquest, 
the  quarrel  between  the  rector  and  the  ba- 


*  Cradock  Nowell ;  a  Tale  of  the  New  Forest.  By 
Richard  Doddridge  Blackmore.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers.    Paper.    Imp.  8vo,  pp.  Zl&. 
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ronet,  and  the  death  of  Garnet,  being  es- 
pecially well  conceived,  and  well  managed 
in  all  their  details.  The  story  lacks  pru- 
ning only  to  be  a  work  of  great  merit. 

Books  of  didacticism  for  the  young  are 
bores,  and  books  which  seek  to  convey  the 
elements  of  the  exact  science  in  a  familiar 
way  are  generally  but  little  better.  Occa- 
sionally, authors  achieve  a  success  in  this 
last  line,  and  French  or  German  authors, 
better  than  English  or  American.  One  of 
the  few  that  have  succeeded  in  this  difficult 
department  of  literature  is  Jean  Mace. 
Mrs.  Gatty's  translation  of  his  work  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  its  reprint  here  has  been 
evidently  carefully  revised  and  compared 
with  the  original.  *  Indeed,  it  may  be  almost 
said  to  be  a  new,  as  it  is  a  better  transla- 
tion than  the  English  edition,  and  conveys 
as  fair  an  idea  of  the  charming  style  of  the 
original  as  is  possible  in  the  dress  of  a  dif- 
ferent language.  The  author,  commencing 
with  the  simplest  object  of  mastication  as 
a  leading  object,  opens  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive way  the  secrets  of  animal  physiology, 
and  renders  a  scientific  subject  a  mine  of 
amusement  and  wonder  to  his  juvenile 
readers.  It  is  a  book,  however,  which  will 
afford  entertainment  and  instruction  to 
children  of  older  growth,  nine  out  of  ten 
of  our  readers  being  in  all  probability  ig- 
norant of  the  facts  set  forth,  and  the  book, 
while  it  is  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
immature  minds,  has  nothing  puerile  in 
the  matter,  or  style.  Though  divested  of 
many  technical  terms,  and  of  course  given 
to  explanations  that  may  at  times  be  super- 
fluous to  well-informed  adults,  the  essay  is 
as  thorough  in  its  teachings  as  more  pre- 
tentious and  elaborate  works  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Dr.  Osgood  is  a  rather  easy,  flippant 
writer,  with  occasional  coarseness  of  ex- 
pression, and  his  essays,  containing  little 
novelty  of  thought,  and  rarely  a  particular 
felicity  of  expression,  will  serve  as  evi- 
dences of  the  very  small  amount  of  knowl- 
edge and  intellect  needed  to  make  a  repre- 
sentative man  in  these  days.  For  Dr.  Os- 
good is  to  some  extent  a  representative 
man — the  John  Morrissey  of  the  pulpit — 
bold,    arrogant,  and   determined,    without 

*  The  Tlistory  of  a  Mouthful  of  Broad,  and  its  Effect 
on  the  Organization  of  Men  and  Animals.    By  Jean 
Mace.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty.    New  York 
American  News  Company.    12mo,  pp.  o99. 


much  original  thought,  but  some  aptitude 
in  using  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  with 
a  marvellous  x>ower  of  saying  nothing  with 
a  great  many  words.  Now  that  he  has 
collected  his  essays  in  a  book,*  many  of  his 
sentences  that  attracted  no  attention  in 
magazine  or  newspaper  articles,  protrude 
their  crudity  and  absurdity  in  an  offensive 
way,  and  his  ignorance  becomes  more  evi- 
dent, simply  because  an  honest  exercise  of 
our  duty  as  a  critic  requires  us  to  read  care- 
fully that  over  which  we  had  hastily  glanced 
before.  There  are  some  things  that  we 
hardly  expected  him  to  send  forth  in  a  re- 
vised edition.  He  tells  us  that  "the  school- 
books  of  America  are  a  noble  fruit  of  the 
institutions  of  our  age,  and  undeniable 
proof  of  the  hand  of  God  in  history, "  when 
it  is  notorious  that  the  school-books  issued 
in  this  country  are  generally  filled  with 
gross  errors,  badly  planned  and  badly  made 
up  ;  he  assures  us  that  the  merchants, 
"probably,  have  done  more  than  any  other 
class  to  corrupt  our  republican  principles," 
when  the  corruption  has  been  worked  by 
two  classes— one,  the  Eadical  petty  politi- 
cians of  New  England,  whose  only  mercan- 
tile ventures  have  been  the  trading  of  jack- 
knives,  and  the  exchange  of  one  bad  arti- 
cle for  something  a  little  worse,  and  the  other, 
the  heavy  manufacturers,  who  have  dragged 
our  people  into  civil  war,  and  so  trampled  out 
of  them  every  reverential  feeling  for  repub- 
lican government,  in  order  to  increase  their 
own  gains  ;  and  he  talks  of  that  gimcrack 
in  marble,  the  laughing-stock  of  every 
spectator,  the  utterly  absurd  building  used 
by  the  Academy  of  Design,  as  "that  noble 
temple  of  the  beautiful  arts." 

All  this,  however,  and  many  more  sen- 
tences of  like  silliness,  might  be  passed  in 
silence.  With  these  there  is  a  self-conceit 
that  is  ridiculously  absurd.  Not  only  is 
the  writer  suffering  under  chronic  and  ex- 
cessive self-admiration,  but  he  is  devoured 
with  devotion  to  his  own  section,  and  espe- 
cially New  England,  as  contrasted  with  the 
South.  This  is  amusingly  shown  in  his  es- 
say on  "Learning  Statesmanship,"  where 
he  mixes  it  with  the  most  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  character  of  the  people  in  both 
sections,  the  use  and  object  of  political 
parties,  and  the  mode  of  successfully  man- 
aging a  great  state  ;  and  contrives  to  mingle 


*  American  Leaves. ;  Familiar  Notes  of  Thought 
and  Life.  By  Samuel  Osgood.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    12ino,  380. 
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error  with  bosh  in  equal  proportions.  In 
the  pulpit  this  may  answer.  His  congre- 
gation are  used  to  his  efforts,  and  are  en- 
abled doubtless  to  sleep  with  great  comfort 
under  his  ministrations.  In  an  essay  thrust 
before  a  larger  audience,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  some  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
on  the  part  of  the  self-elected  teacher.  Be- 
fore attempting  to  teach  the  spelling  of 
words,  he  should  at  least  have  mastered  the 
alphabet. 


Mr.  Coffin  has  a  style  of  humor  peculiar- 
ly his  own,  and  is  entitled  at  least  to  the 
credit  of  originality,  which  in  these  days 
of  imitations,  is  at  least  something  to  be 
proud  of.  His  last  production,  ' '  Out  of 
Town,"*  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  powers, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  former  books, 
full  of  quaint  sayings,  with  the  humor  at 
times  forced,  and  the  wit  sometimes  recon- 
dite, but  sufficiently  readable.  The  little 
stories  of  the  Family  in  Utopia  are  the  clev- 
erest part  of  the  book,  and  will  bear  a  se- 
cond or  third  reading.  The  poetry  scat- 
tered through  the  volume  is  ' '  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,"  and  is  of  that  pattern 
to  be  found  in  the  New  Year's  addresses  of 
the  carriers  of  newspapers,  and  the  printed 
ballads  that  are  to  be  seen  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer's day  stretched  on  strings  upon  the 
railings  of  the  Park.  The  book  has  merit 
after  its  fashion,  and  so  has  any  one  of  the 
dime  novels;  but  the  dimenovel  is  the  more 
exciting  of  the  two.  The  illustrations  are 
from  artists  of  established  reputation,  but 
an  action  for  damages  would  lie  against  the 
engraver  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
reproduced  the  designs. 


Our  readers  have  probably  noticed  one 
fact,  namely  :  that  an  improvement  in  any 
branch  of  the  mechanic  arts  is  rarely  plan- 
ned by  an  artizan  engaged  in  the  practical 
developement  of  that  branch.  The  human 
mind  started  in  a  groove  rarely  overleaps  it. 
So  in  the  compilation  of  improved  school- 
books,  we  must  look  for  improvement  to 
other  than  teachers.  The  new  series  of 
school-books  compiled  by  Sterling  and 
Campbell,  themselves  teachers  of  good  re- 

*  Out  of  Town.  A  Rural  Episode.  By  Barry  Gray ; 
with  illustrations.  New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton. 
12mo.,  pp.  311. 


pute,  form  no  exception  to  this  general 
rule.  *  The  Readers,  while  moral  in  their 
tone,  are  no  better,  and  it  is  little  praise  to 
say,  no  worse  than  their  predecessors. 
They  are  prepared  under  the  guidance  of 
an  eminent  lack  of  literary  taste.  The  Ele- 
mentary Spelling-Book  belonging  to  the  se- 
ries, is  liable  to  more  serious  censure.  It 
positively  disseminates  error,  and  contains 
blunders  that  can  be  only  accounted  for  by 
the  most  inexorable  haste  and  grossest 
carelessness.  We  are  willing  to  pass  over 
the  spelling  of  ''phlegm,"  phlem,  and 
"  batteau"  wit  one  i;  and  to  teach  that  S.  T. 
D.  is  an  abbreviation  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
instead  of  a  short  way  of  writing  Doctor  of 
Sacred  Theology,  may  go  without  much 
comment  ;  but  the  attempt  to  give  the 
sound  of  foreign  words  by  French  letters 
should  at  least  approximate  to  accuracy. 
Such  barbarisms  as  be-jo,  for  bijou,  bil-la- 
do,  for  billet-doux,  bong-jor,  for  bonjour,  bo- 
dwar,  for  boudoir,  sha-dovr,  for  chef d'amvre, 
ko-da-ta,  for  coup  d'etat,  ko-de-grass,  for 
coup  de  grace,  ko-dal,  for  coup  d'adl,  dis-a- 
bel,  for  dishabille,  ang-we,  for  ennui,  antr-no, 
for  entre  nous,  fat-shampatre  for  fete  cliam- 
petre,  har-de-comba,  for  hors  de  combat,  ze- 
des-pre,  for  jew  d' esprit,  za-do,  for  jet  d'eau, 
mos-ser,  for  monsieur,  o-tra,  for  outre,  pan- 
shang,  for  penchant,  ra-go,  for  ragout,  ran- 
da-vo,  for  rendezvous,  sang-frwor,  for  sang- 
froid, so-bre-ka,  for  soubriquet,  to-pa,  for  tou- 
pet,  and  tot-ang-sambl,  for  tout  ensemble,  are 
most  intolerable  and  not  to  be  endured. 
"We  pity  the  French  teacher  who  has  to  take 
in  iiand  a  pupil  previously  put  through  the 
"  foreign  words  and  phrases"  in  Sterling's 
Southern  Elementary  Spelling-book.  A 
more  unhappy  Frenchman  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive.  And  if  such  things  come  out 
of  the  labors  of  two  Masters  of  Arts,  we 
tremble  to  think  what  extraordinary  mis- 
pronunciation of  French  would  have  resulted 
from  ;"_ie  toils  of  a  couple  of  Doctors  of 
Laws. 


*Our  Own  Series.  1.  Sterling's  Southern  Primer. 
2.  Sterling's  Elementary  Spelling-Book.  3.  Sterling's 
Southern  First  Reader.  4.  Sterling's  Southern  Second 
Reader.  5.  Sterling's  Southern  Third  Reader.  6.  Ster- 
ling's Southern  Fourth  Reader.  By  Richard  Sterling, 
A.  M.,  and  J.  D.  Campbell,  A.  M.  New  York :  Owens 
&  Agar.    12mo  and  lGmo,  pp.  48, 127, 101, 216,  240,  312. 
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— A  United  States  Senator,  in  a  recent 
speech,  uttered  these  boastful  words:  "This 
is  the  only  free  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe."  If  the  gentleman  had  ever  been 
in  Austria,  or  had  even  read  intelligently 
about  it,  he  would  find  it  hard  work  to 
make  such  a  statement.  Can  we  forget  the 
history  of  bastiles — military  bastiles,  for 
the  incarceration  of  law-abiding  civilians — 
which  have  been  the  marked  feature  of 
American  liberty  for  five  or  six  years  ?  Cast- 
ing our  eyes  at  our  library,  the  book  that 
attracts  the  attention  is  of  the  following 
title  :  ' '  The  Sovereigne  Power  of  Parlia- 
ments and  Kingdomes.  London,  1643." 
Opening  it,  the  very  first  passage  that  at- 
tracts the  eye  is  this:  "It  is  abundantly 
manifest  that  kings  and  emperors  always 
have  been,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  subject  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  their  kingdomes  ; 
not  above,  to  violate,  break,  or  alter  them 
at  their  pleasure,  they  being  obliged  by 
their  very  coronation  oaths,  in  all  ages  and 
kingdomes,  inviolably  to  observe  them." 
Apply  this  brief  historical  summary  to  the 
present  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  pays  no  sort  of  attention  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  this  Republic,  and  then 
boast,  if  you  can,  of  our  exceptional  free- 
dom. The  truth  is,  that  few  nations  have 
ever  existed  whose  rulers  j)ayed  so  little  at- 
tention to  the  laws  as  our  Rump  of  a  Con- 
gress does.  If  a  man  wants  to  be  proud  of 
the  liberty  of  this  country  just  now,  his 
ignorance  of  history  will  be  a  happy  thing 
to  him.  Never  was  there  fresher  instance 
in  which  "ignorance  is  bliss." 

—An  Italian  paper,  of  a  recent  date,  has 
a  leader  of  the  following  proud  title  : 
L'ltalico  valor  non  e  ancor  morlo;  i.  e., 
"The  Italian  valor  is  not  yet  extinct." 
We  wish  we  could  say  as  proud  a  thing  of 
our  country.  But  alas !  the  only  sign  of 
political  life  among  us  now  seems  wholly 
devoted  to  negroes.  We  will  not  insult  the 
English  language  by  calling  such  a  thing 
valor. 


— A  critic  quotes  the  following  line  from 
the  Fourth  Idyllium  of  Moschus  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  majesty  of  Greek  poetry: 

"  But  thou,  like  water,  art  dissolved  away." 

True,  the  line  is  found  in  a  Greek  poet, 
but  we  think  it  is  much  more  in  the  He- 
brew style  than  the  Greek.  Thus  we  read 
in  Joshua :  ' '  Wherefore  the  hearts  of  the 
people  melted,  and  became  as  water." 
Again,  in  Psalms :  "I  am  poured  out  like 
water."  And  again:  "  Let  them  fall  away, 
like  water,  that  runneth  apace."  Can  we 
persuade  ourselves  that  Moschus  was  not  a 
student  of  the  Hebrew  poets  ?  But  there 
is  a  still  more  remarkable'  line  in  this 
Fourth  Idyllium  of  Moschus,  which  is  the 
following: 

"Its  own  marked  ills  sufficient  to  the  day." 

Compare  it  with  the  following  line  from 
the  fifth  chapter,  of  Matthew: 

"Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of." 

Moschus  was  born  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era. 

— A  correspondent,  who  writes  in  rela- 
tion to  books  to  be  purchased  for  a  village 
library,  asks  if  we  would  recommend  Mon- 
tesquie's  Spirit  of  Laws.  Not  unless  we 
wished  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  young  peo- 
ple full  of  all  manner  of  inaccuracies  and 
historical  blunders.  For  example,  Montes- 
quie  censures  the  blindness  of  Francis  I. 
for  rejecting  a  proposition  of  Christopher 
Columbus  to  discover  America.  Columbus 
had  discovered  America  before  Francis  I. 
was  born.  He  affirms  that  there  are  no 
navigable  rivers  in  Persia  except  the  Cyrus. 
Had  he  never  heard  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
Oxus,  or  the  Araxes  ?  A  small  volume  of 
similar  blunders  might  be  made  out  of  this 
author.  We  never  feel  more  uneasy  under 
responsibility  than  when  advising  in  rela- 
tion to  books  for  a  library.  Wo  are  haunt- 
ed with  an  impression  that  nine  hundred 
out  of  every  thousand  books  better  never 
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have  been  published.  Of  the  trash  thrown 
out  of  our  American  press  at  the  present 
time,  perhaps  not  five  in  a  thousand  should 
ever  see  the  light. 

—A  cotemporary  says:  "  We  have  a  class 
of  pretended  philosophers  who  make  the 
mere  difference  of  the  color  of  the  surface 
of  his  body  the  sole  ground  of  hating  the 
negro."  There  are  two  false  statements  in 
this  brief  sentence.  1.  We  do  not  seek  for 
any  excuse  to  hate  the  negro,  for  we  do  not 
hate  him.  We  no  more  hate  him  for  not 
being  a  white  man  than  we  hate  the  ass 
because  he  is  not  a  horse.  We  rather  like 
Cuffee,  if  he  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cre- 
ation just  where  he  has  been  placed  by  the 
Almighty.  2.  The  color  of  the  negro's 
skin  is  among  the  least  of  his  deviations 
from  the  white  race;  but  that  is  not,  as 
here  stated,  confined  to  the  surface  of  his 
body,  for  we  find  the  coloring  matter  even 
in  the  arch  of  the  palate  of  the  negro,  and 
in  ail  the  mucus  membranes  which  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  skin.  This  coloring 
matter  is  in  the  negro's  blood,  which  is 
darker,  and  chemically  a  very  different 
fluid  from  that  which  courses  in  the  veins 
of  the  white  race.  In  our  lectures  on  the 
races,  we  point  out,  on  the  anatomical 
charts,  over  a  hundred  differences  in  the 
bonal,  muscular  and  nervous  systems  of 
the  white  man  and  the  negro.  Indeed 
there  is  not  in  the  negro's  whole  body  a 
single  bone  that  is  not  different  from  the 
same  part  in  the  white  man.  In  no  one 
particular  is  his  physical  structure  the 
same  as  the  white  man's.  The  bones,  mus- 
cles, nerves,  tendons,  ligaments  bear  no 
near  resemblance  to  the  white  man  on  the 
one  side  than  they  do  to  the  anthropoid 
apes  on  the  other.  We  have  given  over- 
whelming proofs  of  this  fact  in  our  lec- 
tures— x>r0°fs  which  the  advocates  of  negro 
equality  have  not  assailed,  and  dare  not  at- 
tempt to  assail.  In  his  physical  frame  the 
negro  is  no  nearer  the  equal  of  the  white 
man  than  the  Chimpanzee  is  the  equal  of 
the  negro.  This  no  scientific  naturalist 
dare  deny. 

— Congress  proposes  a  law  to  overthrow 
permanently  the  militia  of  the  States,  and 
make  every  citizen  liable  to  be  made  a  sol- 
dier by  the  Federal  Government  for  any 
purpose  it  may  please  to  inaugurate.  This 
bill  really  puts  the  life  of  every  man  into 


the  hands  of  Congress.  It  invests  Con- 
gress with  powers  greater  than  those  exer- 
cised by  the  tyrant  Tribunes  of  Rome. 
Livy  says  :  "Neither  kings  nor  consuls, 
tyrannical  as  they  were  before  the  institu- 
tion of  the  tribunitian  office,  nor  the  stern 
authority  of  the  dictator,  nor  the  overbear- 
ing decemvirs,  ever  imposed  such  slavery 
of  military  service,  or  such  absolute  regal 
power  over  the  Roman  people,  as  that  ex- 
ercised by  the  military  Tribunes,  when 
once  they  were  clothed  with  the  consular 
power."  The  crime  of  the  military  Tri- 
bunes consisted  in  usurping  and  holding 
ail  the  executive,  judicial  and  military 
powers  of  the  Roman  Government.  This 
is  precisely  what  Congress  is  now  doing. 
History  is  repeating  itself  in  this  matter  ; 
and  we  trust  in  God  that  the  thing  will  not 
be  allowed  to  go  much  farther  before  his- 
tory will  be  repeated  in  another  particular. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  military  Tribunes 
of  Rome  were  in  the  habit  of  acting  with- 
out respect  to  anything,  except  the  impos- 
ing front  of  the  Tarpean  rock,  over  which 
the  people  sometimes  plunged  their  ty- 
rants. With  the  spectral  hand  of  history 
pointing  to  that  terrible  ledge,  we  dare  re- 
verently ask  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Uni-- 
verse  if  this  poor  country  may  not  also 
have,  on  the  glorious  pages  of  history,  a 
Tarpean  ledge  for  the  tribunitian  tyrants, 
who  are  seeking  the  overthrow  of  our 
liberties.  Are  the  American  people  made 
of  so  much  meaner  stuff  than  those  of 
Rome  wTere,  nearly  three  thousand  years 
ago,  that  they  will  not  have  the  virtue  and 
pluck  to  find  also  a  Tarpean  rock,  that 
shall  stand  like  a  mountain  on  the  plains 
of  historic  time  ?  We  have  naturally  no 
love  for  Tarpean  rocks  ;  but  if  we  have 
Rome's  style  of  military  Tribunes,  let  us 
have  Rome's  Tarpean  rock  also. 

— We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  little 
book,  entitled  "Kingston's  Technology  on 
Natural,  Spiritual  and  Universal  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy.  By  a  Successor  of  Jesus 
Christ."  The  author  is  quite  as  intelligent 
as  many  authors  who  figure  largely  at  the 
present  time,  and,  it  strikes  us,  a  good 
deal  more  modest,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  opening  paragraph  of  his  vo- 
lume :  "  Kingston's  discovery  of  eternity's 
instinctive  first  creative  laws ;  also,  the 
succession  and  successive  laws  of  progres- 
sion by  succession  up  to  the  highest  degree 
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of  crystalization  to  liquidation,  founded 
on  natural  law,  evidenced  by  long  study, 
observation  and  impartial  conclusions  of 
natural  philosophy's  laws  and  effects  with 
their  reality  of  existence  and  the  natural 
laws  or  centrifugal  force,  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion that  roll  the  planetary  bodies,  that  I 
do  not  expect  but  few  to  fully  comprehend 
at  first  reading."  That,  we  think,  is  lumi- 
nous. The  author  ought  to  be,  and  very 
likely  is,  a  popular  lecturer  before  the  Ly- 
ceums and  literary  societies  of  the  present 
day.  The  war  has  left  us,  here  in  the 
North,  a  very  high  standard  of  illiterary  taste. 

— A  cotemporary  refers,  with  surprise,  to 
the  ease  with  which  men  get  dubbed  ' '  Doc- 
tors of  Divinity"  in  these  days.  It  ought  not 
to  be  surprising,  for  divinity  has  been  very 
sick  of  late,  especially  here  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  United  States.  It  has  be- 
haved more  like  some  wild  beast,  bitten  by 
a  rabid  dog,  than  like  the  sublime  science 
of  divinity.  If  doctors  can  do  the  thing 
any  good,  in  Heaven's  name,  let  no  one 
complain  of  their  number. 

— The  late  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  against  the  legality  of  all  military 
trials  of  civilians,  reminds  us  of  these 
words  of  Horatio,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts; 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forced 

cause ; — 
And  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
FalVn  on  the  inventors'  heads." 

O,  there  are  mountains  of  wrath  yet  to 
fall  on  the  heads  of  the  inventors  of  all 
these  dire  wrongs  and  outrages,  which 
have  marked  the  career  of  the  "loyal- 
ists." 

—The  Eev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  in  one  of 
those  absurd  rigmaroles  called  sermons 
says:  "lam  quite  as  much  afraid  of  peace 
as  war."  You,  and  all  like  you,  have  rea- 
son to  be  more  afraid  of  peace  than  war, 
sir.  Peace  is  the  natural  element  of  the 
good,  and  war  of  the  vicious.  The  words 
of  Melantius,  in  the  "Maid's  Tragedy," 
would  suit  this  reverend  gentleman: 

"  These  soft  and  silken  times  arc  not  for 

me; 
The  music  must  be  shrill,  and  all  confused, 
That  stirs  my  blood;  and  then  I  dance  with 

arms." 

Our  clergy  have,    for  some  years  now, 
been  dancing  with  these  dread  companions 


of  war,  instead  of  praying  with  the  bless- 
ed angels  of  peace. 

— A  literary  cotemporary  praises  a  young 
poet  by  saying  that  his  rhymes  "  are  quite 
as  faultless  as  those  of  Milton."  We  are 
sorry  our  profound  and  learned  critic  did 
not  give  us  some  specimens  of  Milton's 
faultless  rhymes.  Voltaire,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Horace  Walpole,  says :  ' '  One  day 
I  asked  Pope  why  Milton  did  not  put  his 
poem  into  rhyme,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
the  universal  practice,  in  imitation  of  the 
Italians  ?  His  reply  was,  because  he  coidd 
not."  Because  he  would  not  would  have 
been  a  more  just  reply  for  Pope  to  make, 
perhaps.  But  Pope  was  not  always  par- 
ticular aboil  t  the  justice  of  his  remarks. 
Rhyme  is  not  indispensable  to  good  poetry, 
but  it  is  as  great  a  help  to  it  as  fine  clothes 
are  to  a  beautiful  woman. 

— A  lady  correspondent  asks  us  "will 
nothing  pacify  the  Ptadicals?"  Not  if  Hu- 
dibras  understood  such  people,  for  he  says  : 

* '  No  power  of  earth,  or  heaven,  or  hell, 
Can  pacify  fanatic  zeal." 

—The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  decided  that  the  iron-clad 
temperance  law  is  constitutional,  so  now 
farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  a  glass  of  wine 
"for  the  stomach's  sake,"  on  Sunday,  un- 
less a  fellow  is  rich  enough  to  lay  it  in  by 
the  quantity,  so  that  he  can  guzzle  all  day 
without  dread  of  the  terrible  vengeance  of 
the  law.  With  what  horror  would  the  old 
Greek  poet  look  upon  the  effect  of  such  a 
law  !  for  lie  says  of  the  temperance  fanatics 
of  his  time  : 

' '  Thou  art  a  babbling  water-drinker  ; 
Bring  me  a  pitcher  full  of  wine,  that  I 
May  wet  my  mind,  and  speak  to  some  good 
purpose." 

If  wine  makes  men  speak  to  some  good 
purpose,  what  a  calamity  is  this  decision  of 
the  court  of  last  resort ! 

— A  witty  lady  suggests  that  Congress 
ought  to  make  an  appropriation  to  set  up  a 
negro  idol  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  to  which 
the  intensely  political  chaplain  of  that  body 
might  address  his  prayers.  Y\re  concur  ; 
and  suggest  the  following  brief  Latin  prayer 
tor  his  use  :  In  te  vivimus  movemur  etfumits; 
i.  c.,  "In  thee  we  live,  move,  and  have  our 
being."  We  are  shocked  at  the  very 
idea ;  but  such  thoughts  are  irresistibly 
forced  into  our  mind,  by  reading  the  bias- 
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pliemous  jargon  of  the  prayers  in  Congress. 
If  they  were  addressed  to  a  negro  idol  they 
would  not  be  so  bad  ;  but  addressed  to  the 
Almighty  and  merciful  Maker  of  the  uni- 
verse, they  are  simply  unmixed  profanity. 

— There  is  a  good  deal  of  baseless  brag- 
ging about  the  excellent  condition  of  our 
national  finances  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
we  are  living  very  much  like  Fontaine's 
cobbler,  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  govern- 
ment has  just  been  largely  exchanging  its 
long  bonds  for  the  short  ones,  with  domes- 
tic holders,  because  foreign  nations  will  not 
purchase  our  long  bonds.  On  this  ex- 
change the  government  has  to  pay  a  bonus 
here,  and  we  suppose  the  foreign  commis- 
sion must  be  considerable,  and  then  our 
bonds  are  sold  abroad  for  about  73  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Deducting  all  commissions,  it 
is  not  probable  that  we  realize  more  than 
68  cents  on  the  dollar  ;  but,  if  ever  paid,  it 
must  be  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar.  A 
merchant  who  was  caught  disposing  of  his 
paper  after  that  fashion,  would  not  be  look- 
ed irpon  as  remarkably  prosperous.  We 
should  say  that  inevitable  bankruptcy  was 
just  ahead  of  him.  We  are  afraid  that  all 
those  bonds  will  be  horribly  long  before  they 
are  paid. 

— A  correspondent  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing, which  we  cheerfully  publish,  without 
subtracting  in  any  degree  from  the  praise 
he  bestows  upon  the  beautiful  poem,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  it  is  quite  equal  to  Byron's 
Maid  of  Athens  : 

"How  infinitely  superior  to  Byron's 
"Maid  of  Athens"  is  Gen.  Mirabeau  B. 
Lamar's  "Daughter  of  Mendoza."  In  a 
former  letter  I  made  brief  allusion  to  south- 
ern literature,  and  to  this  little  waif,  as  a 
specimen  of  what  southern  genius  has  cast 
carelessly  by  the  way  side.  I  am  sure  your 
readers  will  not  object  to  see  it  in  print. 
Here  it  is : 

"THE   DAUGHTER   OF  MENDOZA. 

' '  Oh,  lend  to  me,  sweet  nightingale, 

Your  music  by  the  fountains  ; 
And  lend  to  me  your  cadences, 

Oh  !  river  of  the  mountains, 
That  I  may  sing,  my  gay  brunette  ; 
A  diamond  spark,  in  coral  set, 
Gem  for  a  Prince's  Coronet, 

The  daughter  of  Mendoza. 

How  brillliant  is  the  Morning  Star ! 

The  Evening  Star,  how  tender  ! 
The  light  of  both  is  in  her  eyes, 

Their  softness  and  their  splendor. 


But  for  the  lash  that  shades  their  light, 
They  were  too  dazzling  for  the  light, 
And  when  she  shuts  them — all  is  night ! 
The  Daughter  of  Mendoza. 

O  !  ever  bright  and  beauteous  one, 

Bewildering  and  beguiling, 
The  lute  is  in  thy  silver  tone, 

The  rainbow  in  thy  smiling  ; 
And  thine,  too,  o'er  hill  and  dell, 
The  bounding  of  a  young  gazelle, 
The  arrow's  flight  and  ocean  swell, 

Sweet  Daughter  of  Mendoza. 

What,  though  perchance  we  meet  no  more, 
What,  though  too  soon  we  sever  ; 

Thy  form  will  float  like  emerald  light, 
Before  my  vision  ever  : 

For  who  can  see,  and  then  forget, 

The  glories  of  my  gay  brunette  ? 

Thou  art  too  bright  a  star  to  set, 
Sweet  Daughter  of  Mendoza." 

— One  of  the  organs  of  Congress  asks. 
"  Is  then  the  Constitution  so  divine  a  thing 
that  it  must  be  in  the  way  of  any  great  na- 
tional reform  which  the  people  have  re- 
solved to  make. "  We  are  reminded  of  a 
question  in  Bishop  Huber's  edition  of  Je- 
remy Taylor's  works,  in  relation  to  the  ter- 
rible doctrine  of  infant  damnation:  "Is 
hell  so  easy  a  pain,  or  are  the  souls  of  chil- 
dren of  so  cheap,  so  contemptible  a  price, 
that  God  should  so  easily  throw  them  into" 
hell  ?"  Was  the  Constitution  of  our  coun- 
try so  easily  made— is  it  so  worthless  and 
contemptible  a  thing,  that  we  should  so 
easily  give  it  up  to  the  devouring  jaws  of 
an  abominable  revolution  ?  Were  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  the  other  great  mas- 
ters, such  fools,  that  we  will  swap  away  the 
work  of  their  hands  for  the  wretched  botch" 
ery  of  such  intemperate  journeymen  as 
Benjamin  Butler,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and 
Charles  Sumner  ? 

— A  typographical  mistake  occurred  in 
the  Editor's  Table  of  our  January  number, 
by  which  the  word  "damned"  was  used 
for  the  word  demented.  The  error  was 
marked,  but  the  compositor  failed  to  correct 
it.  He  has  left  for  parts  unknown  !  Our 
old  readers  know  The  Old  Guaed  too  well 
to  believe  that  we  allow  such  language  in  its 
pages.  Rapidly  achieving  a  wide  circula- 
tion, we  intend  it  to  be  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable/armh/  magazine  in  the  country. 

— We  desire  to  say  to  our  contemporaries 

that  notwithstanding   The   Old  Guard  is 

copyrighted,  we   do   not  object  to   having 

any  article   copied,    except   continued  sto- 

ri  es,  provided  the  customary  credit  is  given. 
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"  I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember  Borne  of  these  articles,  and  out  they  shall." 

-[King  Henry  VIII. 


CHAPTER  IV.— (  Continued.) 

Grace  hastily  retreated  with  the 
bowl  to  the  pantry,  and  there  sate, 
with  the  door  closed,  her  cheeks 
still  burning  and  her  heart  palpitat- 
ing, and  she  knew  not  then  the  se- 
cret of  her  own  emotions,  and  it 
more  than  once  occurred  to  her 
that  she  might  be  suffering  from 
some  secret  infirmity  of  constitu- 
tion— a  heart-disease,  perhaps,  of 
which  she  had  sometime  heard  as 
having  once  before  been  the  case  in 
her  mother's  family ! 

Verily,  she  was  right !  It  was  a 
heart-disease  of  which  she  suffered, 


and  we  are  not  sufficiently  the  phy- 
sician to  say  where  she  will  find  her 
remedy. 

Meanwhile,  Stephen  Joscelyn  has 
hobbled  to  his  little  chamber,  in  a 
shed-room,  on  the  ground  floor.  It 
was  an  humble  lodging-place ;  the 
walls  unplastered;  the  floor  uncar- 
peted;  the  room  poorly  furnished, 
with  its  truckle  bedstead,  its  homely 
set  of  drawers,  or  bureau,  its 
pine  table,  and  washstand  of  the 
same  material,  and  its  few  oaken 
chairs,  of  country  make,  with  seats 
of  oaken  splits,  rudely  intertwisted. 
And  there  was  a  little  book-case  in 
the  room,  containing  some  hundred 
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volumes,  among  which  were  a  few 
treasures  from  the  masters — a  Ho- 
mer, of  Pope ;  an  iEschylus,  a  Shaks- 
peare  and  a  Milton.  There  were 
also  certain  of  the  essayists,  of  re- 
cent reputation.  It  was  not  a  very 
valuable  collection  in  the  eyes  of  a 
book-worm,  but  it  had  been  made 
to  yield  all  its  values — and  they  were 
great  enough  for  any  student — to 
its  possessor.  The  books  had  been 
all  well  thumbed,  and  their  contents 
were  nearly  all  well  stored  away  in 
memory. 

Over  the  chimney  hung  a  broad- 
sword which  the  father  of  Stephen 
had  used  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the 
colony.  The  ambitious  son  had 
trained  himself  to  its  use  also,  while 
on  horseback.  A  long  rifle  was  sus- 
pended above  it  on  supports  made 
of  the  antlers  of  the  buck,  firmly 
fixed  to  the  naked  studs  of  the  wall. 

And  these  were  all  the  objects  of 
interest  that  met  the  eye  in  the 
chamber  of  Stephen  Joscelyn.  He 
seemed  at  this  moment  to  regard 
none  of  them;  but,  throwing  him- 
self into  a  chair,  he  appeared  to 
surrender  himself  to  a  moody  hu- 
mor, chewing  the  cud  rather  of  sad 
and  bitter  than  of  grateful  thought. 
His  eye  watched  the  distorted  limb 
which  was  crossed  upon  the  knee 
of  its  more  noble  fellow.  He  laid 
his  hand  upon  it,  and  the  cloud 
grew  darkly  over  his  brow.  At  mo- 
ments he  spoke  in  murmurs,  and 
the  subject  of  his  meditations  was 
to  be  gathered  from  his  occasional 
ejaculations,  which  seemed  to  be 
extorted  from  him  by  a  sense  of 
pain  more  than  usually  acute. 

"It  is  well,  at  least,  that  I  can 
ride !  Would  that  I  could  live  on 
horseback!  Well  that  I  can  use 
rifle  and  sabre;  that  the  sinews  and 


the    limbs    are   stronger  than   the 
soul !     Yes,  would  that  I  could  live 
on  horseback !     This  world  of  ours 
needs  savage  muscles,  and  reckless 
hearts,  and  audacious  courage,  and 
daring    enterprise.       It    does    not 
yet  need  books.      It  will  not  need 
them  for  a  hundred  years.     There  is 
a  manhood  of  the  time,  which  de- 
mands no  studies  such  as   mine — 
which  shares  none  of  my  cravings. 
I  must  exercise  that  sort  of  man- 
hood,  and  the  field  seems  opening 
to   me  as  to  others.     I   will  make 
myself  feared,  if  I  can,  and  make 
myself  loved !     I  will  prove  that  de- 
formity is  not  necessarily  feebleness. 
They  shall  know  that  I  am  strong — 
strong  of  limb  as  of  will — and  the 
Time  is  calling  upon  me  to  go  forth 
into  those  fields  in  which  the  ath- 
lete mocks  the  book-worm !     I  see 
what  awaits  us.     The  old  struggle 
is  to  be  renewed.     The  ancient  des- 
potism is  still  at  work,  and  Power 
will  again  take  Justice  by  the  beard, 
as  it  has  ever  done  before,  and  tear 
away  the  barriers  of  Eight  and  Law, 
and  License  shall  break   the  head 
of  Authority.     Everything  shows  it 
to   me,    a   foregone   conclusion!     I 
will  hear  Drayton  to-morrow.     He 
ought  to  know.     He  will  probably 
deliver  all  that  is  necessary  for  our 
people  to  know;  and,  if  he  be,  in- 
deed,  the    statesman   which   he   is 
said  to  be,  it  can  scarce  be  possible 
that  he  shall  escape  those  conclu- 
sions which  crowd  upon  me  as  in- 
evitable.    We  shall  be  all  at  once 
involved  in  the  struggle  of  a  dreadful 
war — shall  be  engaged  in  the  deadly 
wrestle,  and  without  a  warning. 

"  And  how,  with  such  a  prospect 
before  my  soul's  vision,  how  should 
I  dream  of  home  delights,  and  Peace 
beside  the  hearth,  and  Love  watch- 
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ing,  and  smiling  welcome  at  the 
door ! 

"  Love,  indeed  !  Love  !  And  I 
to  dream  of  love !  Ha  !  ha ! — and 
with  this!" 

He  smote  the  crippled  limb  as  he 
spoke. 

"  No,  no  !  give  up  such  dreams, 
Stephen  Joscelyn !  It  is  no  time,  nor 
are  you  the  person,  to  be  dreaming 
of  'Amaryllis  in  the  shade,'  and 
twining  fetters  for  the  soul,  from 
the  '  tangles  of  Naera's   hair.'     No, 

no!" 

"This  is  no  world 
To  play  with  moments  and  to  tilt  with  lips; 
We  must  have  bloody  noses  and  crack' d 

crowns, 
And  pass  them  current,  too." 

"Ah!  my  beloved  Shakspeare— 
thou  universal  voice !  I  must  leave 
thee  ;  but  thou  shalt  be  with  me 
still!  Thou  wilt  cling  to  me  for- 
ever. I  shall  hear  thee  at  all  hours, 
and  thou  wilt  speak  to  every  feeling 
of  my  heart;  to  every  need  of  my 
mind  ;  to  all  passions  ;  all  emotions, 
all  hopes  and  fears,  and  every  ne- 
cessity. Thou  shalt  also  speak  to 
me — sweetest,  yet  sharpest  of  all 
satirists  of  the  sex — of  woman  ; 
what  she  is  not,  and  what  she  should 
be.  I  have  thee  by  heart  as  I  have 
little  else,  and  thy  lessons  give  fer- 
vor to  my  resolve.  I  will  shake  off 
this  miserable  insanity  of  weakness, 
and  assert  my  proper  manhood.  It 
is  an  oath  in  Heaven !  So  help  me, 
Heaven !" 

He  was  summoned  to  dinner. 

Here,  once  seated,  it  seemed  that 
he  had  shaken  off  all  the  turbid  hu- 
mors which  had  so  recently  dark- 
ened his  mind.  His  manner  was 
light,  graceful,  and  even  gay.  Not 
a  forced  gaiety,  but  that  reckless  sort 
of    abandon,   in    which    the    spirit 


seems  to  shake  off  all  its  fetters,  in 
very  desperation,  and  mock  its  own 
previous  weakness  with  a  levity,  the 
bitterness  in  which  is  perhaps  hard- 
ly perceptible  to  itself. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Kirkland,"  said 
Stephen,  "  I  am  about  to  give  my- 
self a  holiday,  and  I  feel  already  the 
sense  of  freedom.  I  have  given  the 
school  holiday  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  and  shall  visit  Augusta  to- 
morrow. Can  I  do  anything  while 
in  town  for  yourself  or  the  young 
ladies?" 

"  Why,  Stephen,  that  is  something 
now  for  you,  taking  holiday !  And 
what  carries  you  to  Augusta  ? — what 
are  you  going  to  do  there  ?" 

The  question  was  thoughtless,  and 
something  unf  or  tun  ate. 

"  Show  myself,  my  dear  Madam — 
show  my  admirable  proportions  ; 
the  symmetry  of  my  figure,  the 
graces  of  my  movement.  I  have  my 
vanities  as  well  as  other  peopls,  and 
expect  to  become  the  observed  of  all 
observers.  Don't  you  think  that  I 
shall  make  a  great  sensation  ?  I 
shall  be  judged  by  my  outside,  Mrs. 
Kirkland,  for  that  is  the  common 
method  ;  and,  judging  thus,  the  good 
citizens  will  give  me  credit  for  great 
moral  loveliness !  How  fortunate  it 
is  that  we  do  judge  by  the  outside. 
How  terrible  it  would  be  were  the 
spectator  to  be  able  to  pierce  the 
rind  to  the  core — penetrate  to  the 
soul  or  heart — and  see  what  a  foul 
and  leprous  thing  may  be  harbored 
in  a  beautiful  form  and  figure — the 
venom  of  the  serpent  under  the  pol- 
ished and  diamond-mottled  skin !" 

This  terrible  speech  was  delivered 
in  the  gayest  and  liveliest  manner, 
the  eyes  of  the  speaker  embracing, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  table  ;  bright 
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and  blazing  with  sarcastic  fires, 
while  the  pleasantest  smile  played 
about  the  mouth. 

It  paralyzed  the  circle.  The 
thought  at  once  occurred  to  both 
Angelica  and  her  mother,  that  the 
conversation  between  them  had  been 
overheard,  and  yet,  upon  a  moment's 
reflection,  they  felt  that  to  be  im- 
possible ;  for  they  knew  the  moment 
when  he  rode  to  the  stable,  and  the 
period  when,  after  some  delay,  he 
had  reached  the  house,  where  Grace 
had  met  him  at  the  porch. 

But  the  speech  was  received  in 
dead  silence.  The  cheeks  of  Angeli- 
ca paled,  and  then  instantly  flushed, 
while  the  mother  looked  about  her 
with  a  troubled  and  bewildered 
countenance. 

"What!"  said  he,  in  merry  tones, 
"have  you  nothing  to  say  which 
shall  encourage  my  hopes  ?  Do  you 
not  see  that  I  am  as  much  excited 
by  the  idea  of  holiday  as  the  boy 
first  let  loose  from  school,  with  a 
month's  freedom  for  his  Christmas 
in  the  country?  Do  you  not  perceive 
how  grand  are  my  anticipations  of 
pleasure  ? — and  how  should  I  find 
this  pleasure  unless  by  display,  pro- 
voking vulgar  admiration,  and  com- 
pelling people  as  they  pass,  to  turn 
about  and  ask,  '  who  is  that  ?  what 
a  noble  figure,  what  a  fine  carriage, 
and  especially  what  a  stately  walk !' 
I  have  been  wasting  time,  my  dear 
Madame,  too  long  upon  these  ac- 
quisitions which  do  not  tell  outward- 
ly and  upon  society.  I  have  been 
cultivating  the  Muses  to  the  neglect 
of  the  graces.  I  am  going  to  put 
myself  to  school.  I  hear  of  a  grand 
ball  to-morrow  night.  You  will  hear 
of  me  there  in  a  lavolta.  I  will  show 
to  the  fair  women  of  Augusta  that 
I,  too,  possess  those  personal  charms 


and  accomplishments  which  the 
world  deems  so  necessary  to  suc- 
cess!" 

Stephen  Joscelyn  seemed  disposed 
to  talk  against  time.  He  was  play- 
ing a  part,  of  course.  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land  was  confounded.  The  eyes  of 
Grace  filled  with  tears,  and  she  left 
the  table  and  the  room.  He  did 
not  seem  to  notice  her  departure. 
His  eyes  fastened  upon  the  face  of 
Angelica  ;  keen,  quick,  sharp,  pier- 
cing, as  if  he  would  look  her  through, 
and  she,  abashed  at  a  certain  hu- 
miliating self-consciousness,  dared 
not  encounter  his  gaze,  which  her 
instincts  told  her  was  yet  fixed  upon 
her,  and  her  only. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  at  length  seemed 
to  arouse  herself.  The  only  awk- 
ward consciousness  which  she  enter- 
tained was  felt  on  behalf  of  her 
daughter.  She  felt  that  the  style 
and  manner  of  Joscelyn  was  emi- 
nently appropriate,  supposing  him 
to  have  heard  the  conversation  be- 
tween herself  and  daughter.  But 
this  she  did  not  suppose  ;  yet  she 
wondered  at  the  instinct  which  had 
divined  it. 

"Really,  Stephen,"  she  said,  "I 
never  heard  you  talk  in  this  way  be- 
fore. I  confess,  Stephen,  I  wonder 
at  you,  and — " 

"Verily,  my  dear  Mrs.  Kirkland, 
you  may  well  wonder  at  me.  I  some- 
times wonder  at  myself.  But  you 
see  that  I  begin  to  persuade  myself 
that  I  am  a  wonder-provoking  per- 
son, and  so  I  go  to-morrow  to  Au- 
gusta, proposing  a  great  sensation 
upon  the  streets.  My  time  will  be 
greatly  employed  in  dancing,  the 
graces,  and  other  agile  exercises  ; 
but  I  shall  still  have  time  to  attend 
to  any  little  commissions  for  yourself 
or  the  young   ladies  ;  so   please — I 
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would  become  the  courtier  as  soon 
as  possible — allow  me  the  pleasure 
of  executing  your  commissions,  whe- 
ther of  friendship  or  trade  ;  in  other 
words,  in  the  parlor  or  the  market- 
place." 

The  air  of  the  speaker  was  still 
that  of  good-humored  banter.  But 
the  old  lady  was  still  bewildered. 
At  length,  however,  she  made  out 
to  reply  : 

"  Well,  Stephen,  I  shall  thank  you 
to  buy  me  a  couple  of  sacks  of  salt, 
and  some  other  articles,  and  I  will 
make  you  out  a  list.  I  deal,  you 
know,  with  Moore  and  Kobson. 
There's  a  netted  head-dress,  too, 
that  I'd  like  you  to  take  up  to  Annie 
Dunbar—" 

"  Happy  to  do  these  things,  and 
more — a  fine  young  girl,  Annie — a 
fine  woman,  I  should  say." 

"  She's  all  that— and  very  pretty, 
I  think,  Stephen.  Don't  you  think 
so,  Stephen?" 

"More  than  pretty,  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land.  Her  beauty  is  nobly  intellec- 
tual. It  is  not  idiotic — not  a  sim- 
pering Venus,  but  a  sylph  who  had 
been  touched  at  her  birth,  by  the 
wand  of  Minerva.  She  is,  in  truth, 
a  very  lovely  woman." 

"  Just  my  opinion,  Stephen.  Hap- 
py the  man  that  gets  her  for  a 
wife." 

"  Happy  Annie,  if  she  can  get  the 
proper  sort  of  man  for  a  husband. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  be  the  bearer  of 
the  head-dress.  She  is  a  favorite  of 
mine,  and,  now  that  I  have  resolved 
on  making  a  figure  in  society,  I  don't 
know  but  I  may  fall  in  love  with  her 
myself.  By  the  way,  a  good  phrase 
that  ;fall  in  love — oh,  love !  oh,  love  ! 
what  a  headlong  falling  business  it 
isl" 


"  RQally,  Stephen,  you  surprise 
me  to-d  sy.     I  never — " 

"  Haven't  I  told  you,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Kirkland,  that  I  am  a  very 
surprising  person !  I  have  first  dis- 
covered the  f  c  myself,  but  intend 
to  lose  no  time  in  acting  upon  it ;  I 
shall  su  pri  e  everybody  as  I  have 
surprised  you,  and  now  that  you 
give  me  the  opportunity,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  surprise  the  fair  Annie 
Dunbar.  She  is,  in  truth,  a  delight- 
ful creature,  and  I  shall  employ  a 
goodly  hour  in  persuading  her  that 
I  am  an  A*"!onis.  What  a  pity  that 
she  has  such  an  old  tiger  o  a  Pasha 
for  a  papa!" 

And  in  this  fashion  Stephen  JVs- 
celyn  beguhed  the  dinner  hour 
away.  Grace  only,  of  all  the  fami- 
ly, perceived  that  he  had  eaten 
nothing. 

The  old  lady,  when  s,,e  had  reach- 
ed the  apartment  with  her  girls,  ex- 
claimed: 

"Well,  if  I  didn't  know  that  Ste- 
phen never  drank  a  drop  of  liquor, 
I  should  say  to-day  that  he  was 
much  the  worse  for  it !  What  can 
be  the  matter  with  him  ?  Can  it  be 
that  ,  e  has  heard  something  which 
you  girls  have  said  ?" 

"Oh!  mother,  impossible,"  said 
Grace. 

"Its  only  his  insolence!"  exclaim- 
ed Angelica." 

"  Angey,  my  child,  yon  must  stop 
this.  You  show  a  very  bad  spirit 
towards  Stephen,  and  somehow  he 
sees  it." 

"  Well,  if  he  does  ?"  answered 
the  wilfu   girl. 

"  It  will  be  a  sorrowful  day  to 
me  if  he  should  part  from  this 
h  use  in  anger.  If  anybody,  you, 
Angelica,  have  brought  about  this 
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mischief,  and  for  what  ?  Because 
you  drink  he  loves  you!  Its  per- 
fectly monstrous  !  I  trust  you  may 
never  get  a  worse  husband." 

Ange'ica  derisively  began  hum- 
ming an  air,  and  sauntered  out  of 
the  room  to  her  own  chamber.  A 
pleasant  smile  flushed  her  counte- 
nance !  Her  ideal  was  a  something 
better,  and  it  was  with  the  thought 
of  one  lover  that  she  chafed  at  any 
allusion  to  the  other. 

That  night  there  were  no  read- 
ings and  explanations  fro  n  the 
poets,  as  usual.  Stephen  did  not 
come  forth  to  supper.  He  kept  his 
room. 

"  One  of  you  girls  carry  Stephen 
a  cup  of  tea,"  said  the  old  lady. 
Tea  was  still  a  luxury  in  sundry 
parts  of  the  country,  though  under 
the  ban  of  patriotism  in  society. 

"  He  will  wait  long  enough  before 
I  carry  him  one,"  said  Angelica. 

"  Grace,  my  child,  will  you  carry 
him  a  cup  of  tea?" 

"Mother !"  said  the  young  woman, 
pleadingly.  What  did  she  mean  ? 
The  old  lady  rose  impatiently. 

"  I  will  carry  it  myself.  He  must 
be  sick.  Such  a  change  as  has  come 
over  him  to-day  makes  me  iear  that 
something's  wrong  with  him.  He 
must  be  sick,  and  seriously." 

Grace  started  from  her  seat,  took 
the  cup  from  the  hands  of  her  mo- 
ther, saying,  me  kly: 

"  I  will  take  it  to  him,  mother." 

And  she  took  it  to  Stephen's  room, 
and  rapped  gently  at  the  door,  and 
murmured,  hesitatingly  : 

"  Stephen,  mother  sends  you  a 
c  p  of  tea.     "Will  you  take  it  ?" 

He  came  to  the  door,  and  receiv- 
ed it  in  the  calm,  grave,  sweet,  quiet 
manner,  as  of  old,  and  he  said: 


"Thank  you,  Grace.  You  are 
very  kind." 

"  Are  you  unwell,  Stephen  ?"  she 
asked  quietly  enough,  b^t  with 
some  effort. 

"  Yes,  Grace,  as  all  men  are  un- 
well who  know  not  ivell  to  do. 
Troubled,  Grace,  and  sad  and 
thoughtful,  but  not  sick,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean.  Thank  you,  now. 
There — good  night." 

And  he  gave  her  his  hand,  and 
slightly  pressed  her  fingers  be- 
tween his  own,  and  said  again,  yery 
gently,  if  not  tenderly, 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Grace.  God 
be  with  you  n  mercy." 

And  Grace,  somehow,  slept  very 
sweetly  that  night,  and  had  plea- 
sant dreams;  but  Stephen  was  wake- 
ful, and  Mrs.  Kirkland  said  at  break- 
fast the  next  morning  that  she  had 
heard  him  pacing  the  floor  till  after 
midnight.  Poor  Stephen  ;  he  was 
struggling  with  his  demon,  and  the 
struggle  is  not  likely  to  be  soon 
ended. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GATHERING    OF    THE    CLANS. 

Dick  Marvin  and  his  son  came 
along  bright  and  early  next  morn- 
ing, and  found  Stephen  Joscelyn  al- 
ready in  the  saddle.  There  was 
quite  a  cavalcade,  proposing  the 
same  progress.  Dick  had  mustered 
some  half  dozen  of  his  neighbors, 
who,  with  their  sons,  all  mounted, 
and  some  of  the  boys  riding 
double,  were  all  as  eager  as  Dick 
himself  to  acquire  political  wisdom. 
There  was  Hal  Watson,  and  Sam 
Perkins,  and  Sam  Cochran,  and 
others,  hard-riding  fellows,  farmers 
and  graziers,  a  very  fair  representa- 
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tion  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  pre- 
cinct. They  took  their  way  by  the 
Galphin  and  Redclyffe  settlements, 
beautifully  planted  along  the  heights 
looking  over  the  Savannah  River  to 
Augusta-;  and  it  required  no  long 
time,  on  fleet  horses,  to  reach  the 
river  and  cross  at  the  "  Sand  Bar 
Ferry." 

The  party  discoursed  together  as 
they  proceeded,  and  Dick  Marvin 
was  especially  anxious,  riding  close 
beside  Stephen  Joscelyn,  to  beguile 
or  provoke  him  into  speech  upon  the 
topics  of  the  day.  The  rest  of  the 
company  were  quite  as  solicitous  to 
hear,  Stephen  Joscelyn  being  an  ora- 
cle among  them  all.  But  he  was  not 
in  the  vein,  and  probably  thought  it 
better  that  they  should  first  be  pre- 
pared by  the  arguments  and  evi- 
dence which  Drayton  was  expected 
to  deliver.  He  waived  the  subject, 
accordingly,  but  skillfully,  and  con- 
tented himself  simply  with  throw- 
ing out  certain  leading  ideas  and 
passing  suggestions,  meant  rather 
to  promote  than  than  to  satisfy  cu- 
riosity. As  they  drew  nigh  to  Au- 
gusta, the  party  rapidly  increased 
in  numbers.  Men  joined  them,  rid- 
ing in  from  all  quarters,  and  all  on 
horseback — all  good  riders  and  well 
mounted.  Stephen  Joscelyn  beheld 
them  with  flashing  eyes.  He  said  to 
Marvin  : 

"  Dick,  I  asked  you  yesterday  if 
you  could  ride  ?" 

"And  I  told  you,  Stephen,  I 
couldn't  do  much  of  anything  else. 
But  you  know'd  that  before  ;  and 
what  made  you  ask  ?" 

"  I  thought  of  the  time  coming, 
Dick,  when  I  should  have  you  at  my 
elbow,  and  a  hundred  more,  just 
such  persons  as  you,  all  born,  as  it 
wore,  on  horseback,  and  each  going 


at  speed,  with  a  broad-sword  flash- 
ing in  the  sun." 

"  And  you  think  it  will  come  to 
that,  Stephen  ?"  demanded  the  other, 
somewhat  anxiously. 

"  As  sure  as  yonder  sun  shines  in 
heaven." 

"Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  so  be  it! 
And  you  may  be  sure,  Stephen, 
that  I'll  be  close  to  your  elbow, 
whenever  you  take  the  saddle  for  the 
drive.  I  believe  in  you,  Stephen, 
and  when  a  man  don't  know  any- 
thing himself,  he  kin  only  look  for 
the  virtue  of  the  article  to  the  per- 
son he  most  believes  in.  That,  I 
think,  is  the  most  sensible  respect 
of  wisdom." 

"  It  is  what  the  great  body  of  man- 
kind has  been  compelled  to  do  in  all 
ages,  and  what  they  will  still  need 
to  do  for  a  thousand  years  yet  to 
come,"  replied  Stephen,  fully  com- 
prehending his  companion,  in  spite 
of  his  high-flown  phraseology.  Dick 
had  always,  as  he  said  himself,  a  few 
dictionary  words  at  his  command, 
and  was  rather  pleased,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  young  Dick,  his  son,  so 
well  resembled  him  as  to  beat  him 
at  his  own  weapons.  Stephen  con- 
cluded the  subject  by  bidding  him 
keep  his  ears  open,  and  hearken  at- 
tentively to  what  might  be  said  by 
the  orator  of  the  day. 

The  town  was  already  crowded 
with  people,  when  just  as  the  party 
of  Joscelyn  reached  Main  street, 
they  encountered  Captain  Sam  Ham- 
mond, from  Snow  Hill,  who  rode  in 
at  the  head  of  his  troop  of  Carolina 
Horse,  escorting  the  expected  speak- 
er, who  had  spent  the  preceding 
night  at  Snow  Hill.  Another  troop, 
under  Captain  Hamilton,  of  Georgia, 
next  rode  in  at  a  fast  trot,  waving 
caps  and  shouting  bravely,  as  wild 
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a  set  of  boys   as   ever   started  on  a 
scout,  or  foray,  or  fox-chace. 

The  face  of  Stephen  Joscelyn  was 
all  in  a  glow,  and  he  could  scarcely 
restrain  himself  from  rising  in  his 
stirrups,  and  sending  forth  the  cri 
de  guerre,  the  trumpet  peal  for  the 
charge !  But,  at  this  moment,  he 
found  his  brother,  Martin  Joscelyn, 
beside  him. 

"You  here,  Steve?" 

"  You  see !  But  no  thanks  to  you ! 
Why  didn't  you  send  me  word  of 
what  was  going  on?  Had  it  not 
been  for  our  friend,  Dick  Marvin, 
here,  I  should  have  never  known  a 
syllable  of  the  gathering,  or  of  the 
political  and  oratorical  treat  which 
we  are  promised." 

"  Ah !  Dick,  how  are  you,  old  fel- 
low?" 

"Bright,  Martin,  as  a  bee  in  an 
apple  blossom.     How's  you  ?" 

"All  of  a  sparkle." 

"  That's  sensible,  and  answers  to 
the  sunshine.  We're  gwine  to  have 
tall  talking  to-day,  Martin.  Has  he 
come  ?" 

"Who?" 

"  Who  else  but  the  Judge,  Dray- 
ton?" 

"  Here  he  comes  now,  in  Captain 
Hammond's  carriage." 

"Let  me  have  a  peep  at  him. 
There !" 

The  whole  party  pressed  forward. 
The  troop  of  Hammond  was  sur- 
rounded, and  suddenly,  the  signal 
given  by  Captain  Hamilton,  his  stur- 
dy Georgians  sent  up  a  wild  halloo, 
lengthening  into  huzzas  that  filled 
the  welkin  for  live  minutes,  and  pro- 
voked a  thousand  echoes  from  more 
distant  throats,  which  joined  in  the 
music,  from  the  mere  love  of  it, 
without  knowing  what  was  the  par- 
ticular occasion  for  it. 


Drayton  rose  gracefully,  and  bow- 
ed, hat  off,  on  each  side  of  the  be- 
leaguered carriage.  The  party  of 
Stephen  Joscelyn  now  commanded 
a  full  view  of  him. 

"He's  a  mighty  good-looking  chap," 
said  Marvin,  "  and  seems  as  if  he 
could  do  mighty  handsome  talking  ; 
but  he  looks  a  leetle  too  young,  I'm 
a  thinking.  He  kaint  be  over  thirty, 
ef  that." 

"  He's  about  thirty-five." 

"  And  he's  been  a  Jedge  in  our 
Israel,  a'ready!" 

"  And  a  good  one,  too,  Dick.  He's 
got  the  old  head  on  the  young  shoul- 
ders." 

"  It's  a  pretty  big  head,  too,  Ste- 
phen, much  like  your  own,  though 
yours  is  much  the  biggest ;  but  he 
wears  his  hairs  in  curls,  like  a  wo- 
man, and  how  I  hate  them  cussed 
twists  and  ties  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  that  white  flour  in  the 
hair." 

"It's  the  fashion,  Dick." 

"  Dem  sich  a  fashion,  I  say !  How 
much  better  now,  would  he  look  ef 
he'd  jest  let  his  hair  alone,  as  you 
do,  or  crop  it  short  like  mine,  and 
only  stick  his  fing*ers  through  it  of  a 
morning.  I  don't  see  the  use  of 
combs,  when  a  fellow's  got  his  own 
ten  fingers." 

The  face  of  Drayton  was  a  fine 
one.  There  was  a  sufficient  height 
and  breadth  of  head  for  command. 
The  eyes  were  full  and  clear,  with  a 
mild,  genial  expression.  The  mouth 
was  firm,  with  the  lips  slightly  in- 
clined to  compression  ;  the  nose  was 
large,  long,  and  inclining  to  the  Bo- 
man.  A  white  neck-cloth  of  clerical 
aspect,  protruding  ruffi.es  of  fine 
cambric  at  the  shirt  bosom,  and  a 
full  suit  of  black — such  was  his  cos- 
tume, his  small  clothes  being  of  silk, 
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as  were  his  stockings,  and  lie  wore 
silver  buckles  in  his  shoes. 

The  hour  had  arrived.  The  crowd 
had  ceased  to  be  tumultuous.  There 
was  something  like  order  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  expectation. 
This  was  shared  by  all  parties,  though 
as  yet  the  lines  between  parties  had 
not  been  very  clearly  drawn  or  de- 
fined. This  day's  events  were  look- 
ed to  for  bringing  about  ti  is  result. 
There  were  parties  present,  how- 
ever, about  whom  there  could  be  no 
mistake.  Some  men  are  inevitably 
fixed  by  public  opinion  itself.  Some 
are  as  inevitably  fixed  by  the  habit- 
ual formation  of  opinion  for  them- 
selves. Circumstance  does  its  work 
with  the  greater  number — circum- 
stance and  their  supposed  selfish  in- 
terests. 

Among  those  who  were  present 
on  the  ground,  in  all  their  strength, 
were  the  loyalists — men  who,  no 
matter  what  the  circumstances,  were 
committed  to  the  Crown.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  were  foreigners, 
and  of  these  the  Scotch  was  the 
more  conspicuous  element.  The 
Dunbar  family,  or  rather  the  old 
man,  the  father,  the  Camerons, 
Browne  and  others,  who  were  al- 
ways to  be  found  at  roll-call  ;  these 
were  the  types  of  the  rest.  They 
were  all  present,  Dunbar,  Browne, 
and  many  more  ;  but  not  Cameron. 
He  feared  to  show  himself,  and  as 
we  have  seen,  had  take  a  his  depar- 
ture under  cover  of  the  night. 

These  men  had  taken  position  in 
near  neighborhood  to  Drayton. 
Young  Dunbar  was  present,  occupy- 
ing a  position  between  his  father  and 
Browne.  These  two  were  but  im- 
perfectly assured  of  their  own  ora- 
tor. It  was  sufficiently  evident  to 
them  that  the  duty  imposed   upon 


Walter  Dunbar,  under  the  name  of 
loyalty,  was  ungrateful  to  the  young 
man,  and  they  sought,  by  such  arts 
as  they  knew,  to  bolster  up  his  reso- 
lution, or  rather  to  keep  him  to  his 
enforced  pledges.  On  one  hand,  the 
father  renewed  his  entreaties,  al- 
ways passion ately  made,  and  warmed 
into  anger  in  degree  as  his  son  show- 
ed himself  cool.  Browne  alternated 
between  sneer  and  suggestion,  and 
furnished  sometimes  the  goad,  where 
the  father  furnished  the  persuasion. 

Between  the  two,  the  young  law- 
yer was  ill  at  ease.  His  countenance 
was  very  pale,  but  his  lips  were  com- 
pressed, and  he  seemed  resolved,  at 
all  events,  to  go  through  with  his 
task  with  all  the  strength  that  he 
could  command. 

It  was  little  thought  by  any  of  the 
other  parties  present  that  there 
could  be  found  anybody  who  would 
be  bold  enough  to  reply  to  Drayton.,, 
His  reputation  as  an  orator  would 
naturally  discourage  disputation, 
while  the  friends  and  the  supporters 
of  the  movement  party  were  quite 
too  numerous  to  suffer  any  reply  to 
be  of  much  avail  in  arresting  it. 

And  so  stood  the  parties  when 
Drayton  rose  to  speak. 

Drayton  was  an  accomplished 
speaker — not  a  Cicero,  nor  yet  a  De- 
mosthenes, but  copious  like  the  for- 
mer, with  less  of  the  poet  and  more 
of  the  statistician  and  politician. 
His  manner  was  easy  and  graceful, 
quite  natural,  and  singularly  sweet 
and  persuasive.  There  was  a  gen- 
tle soliciting  in  his  voice,  which,  soft 
and  musical,  was  yet  strong  and 
clear.  His  eye  possessed  the  same 
sort  of  soliciting  expression,  which 
won  that  of  the  listener,  without  his 
consciousness.  Voice  and  eye  con- 
sorting, the  matter  of  deep  interest, 
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and  logically  presented,  the  orator 
won  completely  the  attention  of  his 
auditory. 

He  proceeded  to  show  what  were 
the  true  relations  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Colonies  ;  what  were  the 
rights  of  the  people  under  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution  ;  in  what  manner 
these  rights  had  been  invaded,  and 
what  would  be  the  dangers  to  Amer- 
ican and  even  British  liberty,  if  the 
aggressions  of  Parliament  and  the 
Crown  were  permitted  to  continue 
and  to  grow. 

To  this  period,  none  of  the  poli- 
ticians, taking  up  this  argument,  had 
gone  beyond  the  expression  of  a  pur- 
pose to  have  the  popular  grievances 
redressed.  There  was  no  sugges- 
tion of  independence.  That  was  a 
bird  to  be  hatched  from  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  egg  of  strife  and  revo- 
lution. The  American  statesmen 
were  to  move  cautiously,  and  rather 
let  events  grow,  naturally,  than  sug- 
gest the  form,  character,  or  extent 
to  which  the  progress  was  to  con- 
duct. Results  were  not  to  be  named 
or  predicted,  lest  men  should  recoil 
from  those  preliminary  steps  which 
yet,  as  is  the  case  in  all  revolutions, 
could  only  reach  one  terminus. 

Drayton  was  thus  cautious  in  his 
speech,  and  studiously  disclaimed 
anything  beyond  the  purpose  to  ob- 
tain redress  of  grievances,  and  se- 
curity for  the  Colonies  under  the 
Crown,  the  Constitution,  and  their 
several  charters,  against  the  inva- 
sion of  all  these  by  an  usurping  Par- 
liament, or  faction. 

The  orator  led  his  audience  with 
him  to  this  extent.  There  were  no 
dissenting  voices.  The  applause 
was  frequent,  especially  where  some 
strong  epigrammatic  phrase  was  em- 
ployed to  round  happily  a  paragraph 


with  the  assertion  of  the  peoples5 
rights.  Even  the  party  headed  by 
old  Dunbar  and  Browne  listened 
with  patience,  and  to  this  period 
felt  that  there  had  been  nothing 
said  to  which  legitimate  objection 
could  be  taken. 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  in  which 
the  speaker  seemed  to  be  gathering 
himself  up  for  more  impressive  mat- 
ters.    He  resumed  : 

"  Thus  have  I  shown  you,  my 
countrymen,  the  relations  which,  at 
present,  exist  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Br  tain  and  the  peo- 
ple of  these  Colonies.  You  have 
seen  what  are  the  wrongs  under 
which  we  live,  and  the  rights  for 
which  a  brave  people  ought  to  be 
willing  to  die.  Let  me  now  say  to 
you  that  we  can  repel  these  wrongs, 
and  can  maintain  these  rights,  if  we 
are  only  true  to  ourselves  and  to 
one  another.  A  people  is  never  so 
sure  of  their  liberties  as  when  deep- 
ly impressed  with  an  earnest  love  of 
their  country.  And  this  is  our  coun- 
try— not  to  be  yielded  to  the  spoiler; 
not  to  be  robbed  of  its  profits  or 
possessions  by  any  foreign  govern- 
ment ;  to  be  ruled  by,  and  among 
ourselves,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our 
own  children.  If  it  be  not  so — if  a 
foreign  and  remote  government  is 
to  interpose,  and  with  insolent 
strength  to  stretch  its  gigantic  arms 
over  three  thousand  miles  of  sea,  to 
tear  away  our  harvests  when  the 
fields  are  golden  wi  h  the  grain,  the 
produce  of  our  own  labor,  of  what 
avail  is  our  labor  ?  of  what  hopes  or 
securities  are  we  possessed  for  our 
children  ?  What  country  can  we 
call  our  own,  and  what  the  use  to 
labor,  or  indeed  to  live  ?  Better,  far 
better,  that  we  should  fold  our 
hands,  abandon  our  fields  to  naked 
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fallow,  and  depart  from  a  region 
which  is  not  only  unblessed  by  se- 
curity, but  in  which  our  only  inhe- 
ritance is  shame." 

"Better  fight!"  cried  a  sturdy 
voice  from  the  crowd,  and  there 
was  a  clash  and  clattering  of  sa- 
bres. 

"  Aye,  better  fight !"  was  the  echo 
from  a  hundred  voices. 

There  had  been  murmurs  among 
the  loyalists  at  several  of  the  utter- 
ances of  Drayton  in  this  portion  of 
his  speech;  and  old  Dunbar  and 
Browne  had  been  eagerly  thrusting 
some  things  into  the  ears  of  Walter 
Dunbar.  The  young  man  heard 
them  in  moody  silence,  and  simply 
nodded  his  head.  Martin  Joscelyn 
eagerly  watched  his  countenance. 
They  were  close  friends,  and  the 
latter  knew  enough  of  the  young 
lawyer  to  begin  to  suspect  the  sort 
of  use  which  the  two  loyalist  lead- 
ers had  prepared  to  make  of  him. 
He  whispered  his  doubts  to  Stephen 
Joscelyn.     But  the  latter  replied: 

"  Impossible !  He  cannot  be  such 
a  fool !  It  would  ruin  the  poor  fel- 
low forever !" 

"  You  will  see !  He  has  his  weak- 
ness, and  the  old  man  is  a  terrible 
despot.  If  I  could  only  get  to 
whisper  a  moment  in  his  ears." 

"If  what  you  suspect  be  true, 
you  are  too  late  !  Keep  where  you 
are,  and  leave  him  to  work  out  his 
own  deliverance  if  he  can  !     Hush  !" 

This  little  dialogue,  with  the  po- 
pular interruption,  had  occupied 
but  a  few  moments  of  time.  Dray- 
ton had  resumed,  seizing,  with  the 
promptness  of  a  practised  debater, 
upon  the  ejaculation  of  the  crowd 
as  furnishing  the  key-note  for  a  new 
beginning. 

"  Yes,  my  friends  ;  you  are  right ! 


Better  fight  for  our  possessions  than 
yield  them  to  the  spoiler!  Better 
die  a  thousand  deaths  in  the  har- 
ness for  our  liberties  than  tamely 
surrender  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  tyrant!  But  I  trust  that  no 
such  necessity  awaits  us.  Indeed  I 
could  promise  you  that  you  would 
escape  from  all  the  clangers  of  war 
— would  emerge  from  this  contest 
with  all  your  rights  intact  and  com- 
pact— with  all  your  securities  of 
property  and  right  and  law,  if,  as 
one  man,  you  will  unite  in  the  com- 
mon cause !  Let  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  but  understand  that 
the  people  of  America  have  but  one 
voice,  and  that  they  unite  in  one 
great  determination  to  assert  their 
rights,  and  the  usurpation  will 
quickly  cease  !  But,  unhapj>ily, 
there  is  not  that  degree  of  union 
among  us,  in  sentiment,  policy  and 
opinion,  which  is  essential  for  pro- 
ducing this  effect.  The  people  and 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  are  en- 
couraged in  their  aggressions  by  the 
traitorous  counsels  which  they  re- 
ceive from  America.  There  are 
among  us,  I  regret  to  say,  but  too 
many  pensioned  and  malignant 
wretches  who  feed  their  own  ven- 
omous natures,  while  they  stimulate 
to  daily  usurpations  that  govern- 
ment to  which  they  look  for  pay. 
These  are  our  worst  enemies!  These 
are  they,  the  very  canker  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  who  keep  us 
from  our  rights,  and  invite  daily 
wrongs  and  trespasses  upon  our 
people  !  And  unhappily,  they  exer- 
cise but  too  much  influence  here  at 
home  in  abusing  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant,  and  in  working  upon 
the  fears  of  the  people.  Not  content 
with  these  injuries,  they  are  now 
busily  engaged  in  the  worst  work  to 
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which  men  could  put  their  hands, 
under  the  instigation  of  the  devil! 
"We  have  the  proofs  in  our  posses- 
sion of  most  treacherous  conspira- 
cies set  on  foot  for  our  undoing, 
and  for  the  massacre  of  our  inno- 
cent people  !  Secret  plans  are  in 
progress  for  supplying  arms  to  the 
disaffected  and  the  ignorant  among 
us.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  plans 
of  the  traitors !  And  a  still  worse 
work  has  engaged  their  venomous 
and  barbarous  imaginations,  inas- 
much as  they  have  already  begun  to 
poison  the  minds  of  the  heathen 
savages  upon  our  borders ;  to  unite 
them  into  bands  of  war,  and  encou- 
rage them,  at  a  given  signal,  to  de- 
scend at  night  time  for  the  massacre 
of  our  women  and  children  along 
the  frontier.  Driven  by  his  fears, 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  deep 
and  dreadful  guilt  in  this  respect, 
John  Stuart,  the  Crown  agent  among 
the  red  men,  hath  fled  incontinent- 
ly from  Charleston,  and  taken  re- 
fuge in  Florida.  His  assistant,  his 
agent — the  facile  instrument  of  his 
hands — Alexander  Cameron,  who 
dare  not  show  his  face  among  our 
people,  is  now  busied  among  the 
Cherokees  sending  the  'red  stick' 
throughout  their  towns,  and  prompt- 
ing a  chorus  of  war  songs  from  the 
Saluda  mountains  to  the  Tennes- 
see !" 

"  That's  a  d — d  lie  I"  cried  a  loud 
voice,  hoarsely,  from  the  crowd. 
The  voice  was  that  of  Browne,  who 
could  no  longer  restrain  himself, 
and  whose  mutterings  for  some  time 
before  had  become  audible  to  the 
circle  just  about  him.  There  were 
other  parties  about  this  circle  who 
had  been  attracted  thither  by  these 
mutterings.  Scarcely  had  he  spoken 
the  offensive  sentence  when  he  was 


felled  to  the  ground  by  a  terrible 
blow  from  the  fist  of  Captain  Hamil- 
ton. 

All  was  confusion,  and  a  general 
rush  took  place  in  the  direction 
of  the  fallen  man.  Drayton  was 
silenced  during  the  commotion. 

Browne  struggled  to  his  feet,  and 
bravely  enough  rushed  on  his  as- 
sailant, who  stood  ready,  confront- 
ing him  with  a  display  of  those 
formidable  knuckles  which  had  al- 
ready laid  his  cheek  open  to  the 
bone. 

Hamilton  wore  his  sword,  but  he 
made  no  show  of  using  it.  Browne 
was  entirely  unarmed,  but  he  was  a 
powerful  man  also,  of  heavier  build, 
but  less  agility  than  Hamilton,  and, 
perhaps,  less  muscle,  as  he  had  less 
youth.  Blows  were  exchanged  be- 
tween them,  and  again  Browne  went 
down  under  the  fist  of  Hamilton.    • 

He  was  then  rescued.  By  "this 
time  certain  parties,  among  whom 
Martin  Joscelyn  and  Walter  Dun- 
bar were  conspicuous,  succeeded  in 
parting  the  combatants,  and  lifting 
Browne  to  his  feet.  His  eyes  were 
bunged  and  blckened,  and  his  face 
literally  dyed  in  blood.  They  made 
a  way  through  the  crowd,  and  hus- 
tled him  out,  though  with  some 
difficulty,  followed  still  by  a  crowd 
momently  growing  more  and  more 
excited.  Martin  Joscelyn  and  two 
or  three  others,  however,  supported 
Browne  to  a  neighboring  tavern, 
where  his  wounds  were  washed  and 
dressed. 

He  submitted,  in  sullen  silence,  to 
their  services.  He  called  lor  spirits, 
and  a  bottle  of  Jamaica  rum  was 
brought  to  him,  of  which  he  drank 
freely.  Joscelyn  then  left  him,  with 
the  counsel  not  to  suffer  himself 
again  to  be  seen  in  town,  but  to  get 
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away  at  nightfall.  He  grinned 
ghastily  at  them  in  reply,  but  spoke 
nothing;  yet,  long  afterwards  did 
Martin  Joscelyn  remember  the  ter- 
rible ferocity,  the  vindictive  and 
terrible  meaning  which  spoke,  aud  - 
bly  enough,  in  that  ghastly  grin  of 
demoniac  malice  and  suppressed 
rage ! 

He  returned  to  the  assembly  just 
in  time  to  hear  the  voice  of  Walter 
Dunbar,  and  his  heart  sank  within 
him.  He  loved  Dunbar ;  passion- 
ately loved  his  sister,  Annie,  and 
knew  so  much  of  the  brother — of 
his  somewhat  anomalous  moral  and 
mental  constitution — that  he  almost 
shuddered  as  he  heard  his  voice ! 
He  knew  that  the  young  lawyer  had 
fine  talents,  but  it  vexed  him  that 
they  should  be  exercised  in  a  cause 
to  which  he  himself  was  hostile — to 
which  he  believed  that  Walter  him- 
self was  cold,  if  not  hostile,  and  to 
which  he  had  only  lent  himself  un- 
der the  imperious  influence  of  a 
father,  whose  will,  if  not  capacity, 
was  far  superior  to  that  of  his  son. 
But  Martin  could  do  nothing  now. 
He  could  only  listen,  with  all  his 
misgivings,  and,  unable  to  reach 
the  side  of  Walter  Dunbar,  he  made 
his  way  to  that  of  Stephen  Josce- 
lyn, who  was  sternly  gazing  upon 
the  young  speaker,  with  a  mingled 
expression  upon  his  face  of  pity  and 
resentment. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WALTER    DUNBAR. 


"  He  has  bungled  from  the  begin- 
ning," said  Stephen  Joscelyn,  in  a 
whisper,  to  his  brother;  "has  be- 
gun with  an  essay,  dealing  in  gene- 
ralizations which  begin  too  far  off 


for  his  subject.  In  truth,  he  is 
afraid  of  his  subject,  and  falters  al- 
ready. He  lacks  directness,  and 
seemingly  all  aim  and  purpose." 

"His  heart  is  not  in  it,"  said  Mar- 
tin. 

"  No,  indeed,  nor  his  head  either! 
and  the  headstrong  old  man  at  his 
elbow  is  his  evil  genius.  He  is  do- 
ing the  very  thing  which  will  make 
the  young  man  break  down — prompt- 
ing him  at  every  sentence." 

Sure  enough !  old  Dunbar  could 
be  seen  to  nudge  the  speaker  with 
his  elbow,  to  jirk  his  coat-skirts, 
and  to  mutter  at  his  shoulders.  The 
youth  was  restive  under  this  annoy- 
ance, and  it  told  on  what  he  had  to 
say.  But  this  was  a  petty  annoy- 
ance compared  with  his  main  diffi- 
culty. As  Martin  Joscelyn  had  re- 
marked, "  his  heart  was  not  in  his 
subject,"  and  his  head  was  too  hon- 
est for  his  heart,  and  would  not 
second  its  enforced  utterances.  Be- 
sides, he  had  to  overcome  a  prodi- 
gious lee-way,  in  the  wake  of  the 
accomplished  speaker  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
consciousness  by  which  he  was  op- 
pressed, that  the  sympathies  of  his 
audience  were  not  with  him.  But 
he  struggled  on  nevertheless,  with 
all  the  effort  of  a  lawyer,  to  make  if 
possible  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause.  There  was  in  his  speech  a 
strange  admixture  of  polished  di- 
dactic sentences,  with  rude  and  ab- 
rupt turns  of  language  as  of  thought, 
which  moved  Stephen  Joscelyn  to 
say,  in  a  whisper  to  Martin : 

"He  has  been  writing  and  me- 
morizing his  speech,  and  has  for- 
gotten parts  of  it.  His  case  is  like 
that  of  Hamlet,  who  had  prepared 
his  apostrophe  for  the  meeting  with 
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the  ghost,  and  forgot  the  best  parts 
of  it  in  his  fright  when  the  ghost 
did  appear." 

This  was  most  probably  the  case. 
Walter  Dunbar,  unwilling  to  speak 
on  the  occasion,  was  yet,  when 
forced  to  do  so,  ambitious  to  appear 
to  advantage.  He  mistook  the  pro- 
cess. Instead  of  letting  his  mind 
alone,  and  lookmg  for  its  proper 
provocation  to  the  speaker  whom 
he  was  to  answer,  he  undertook  to 
elaborate  beforehand  a  reply  to  the 
arguments  which  he  had  not  yet 
heard,  and  could  only  conjecture. 
Had  his  heart  been  with  his  subject, 
he  probably  would  not  have  made 
the  mistake.  But,  conscious  of  his 
utter  lack  of  sympathy  with  his 
subject,  he  threw  all  the  responsi- 
bilities upon  his  head,  was  cold,  ac- 
cordingly, and,  when  most  elabo- 
rate, was  most  tedious.  He  made 
repeated  efforts  at  new  beginnings, 
endeavoring,  by  a  fresh  start  at  in- 
terva  s,  to  break  away  from  the 
monotonous  meshes  of  his  first  en- 
tanglement, but  only  sank  deeper 
into  the  "slough  of  despond"  at 
every  labored  impulse. 

It  is  the  common  error  of  speak- 
ers who  are  conscious  of  failure, 
that  they  will  still  speak  on  in  the 
hope  to  retrieve  themselves.  It  is 
not  easy.  The  audience  began  to 
grow  indifferent  and  heedless,  if  not 
impatient;  some  loud  yawns  were 
heard ;  Drayton  looked  on  and  lis- 
tened good-humoredly,  but  care- 
lessly, and  sometimes  with  a  smile; 
old  Dunbar,  chafed  in  his  vexation, 
broke  away  from  his  son's  side, 
dashed  back  to  him  again,  and  ex- 
hibited all  the  signs  of  the  keenest 
anger,  as  well  as  mortification.  The 
scene  was  becoming  absolutely 
painful  to  many  of  the  spectators, 


even  those  who  were  fully  of  the 
movement  party.  Martin  Joscelyn 
grew  fevered,  and  almost  as  restless 
as  old  Dunbar.  Stephen  Joscelyn 
now  regarded  the  young  man  with 
eyes  of  pity.  Walter  Dunbar  was, 
in  some  degree,  a  favorite  of  the 
people  ;  he  was  amiable,  and  much 
had  been  expected  from  his  known 
abilities.  A  feeling  of  regret  and 
disappointment  pervaded  the  crowd, 
and  this  was  very  soon  apparent  to 
the  eyes  of  the  orator  himself. 
Again  and  again  he  strove,  in  fresh 
efforts,  to  recover  position — to  rise 
above  the  merely  essayical,  the  dead 
level  of  vague  generalization,  in 
which  he  had  pitched  the  key-note 
of  his  speech  from  the  beginning — to 
simulate  passion — to  call  in  the  aid 
of  fancy,  and,  by  rhetoric,  to  make 
up  the  deficiencies  of  argument  and 
power.  But  all  in  vain  !  He  was 
still,  at  best,  only  coldly  correct  and 
elaborately  dull.  The  genius  would 
not  answer  to  the  call,  and  at  length 
he  broke  down  utterly  at  a  point, 
in  which,  from  the  greater  emphasis 
of  his  voice  and  manner,  he  appear- 
ed to  think  that  he  moved  upon 
sure  ground. 

One  of  the  points  which  Drayton 
had  urged  in  his  speech,  and  which 
had  made  a  great  impression  upon 
the  crowd,  was  that  in  which  he  had 
charged  upon  Stuart  and  Cameron 
a  design  to  bring  down  the  red  men 
of  the  interior  upon  the  frontier 
colonists;  providing  them  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  organizing 
them,  on  the  side  of  the  Crown,  in 
anticipation  of  a  war  which  was 
thus  seemingly  premeditated. 

This  was  just  one  of  those  charges 
to  arouse  all  the  apprehensions  of 
the  people,  and  to  provoke  them  to 
a  wild  excitement,  acting  upon  their 
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opinions  through  their  fears,  and 
exciting  their  passions  in  behalf  of 
those  abstract  principles  which  the 
great  body  of  a  people  scarcely  ever 
grasp  except  through  the  medium 
of  their  passions.  The  charge  was 
dreaded  by  Cameron,  and  we  have 
seen  how  brutally  it  had  been  de- 
nied by  Browne  when  advanced  by 
Drayton,  and  what  had  been  the  re- 
sult to  himself  of  that  denial.  It 
was  essential  that  young  Dunbar 
should  combat  this  charge  also;  and, 
on  the  strength  of  the  solemn  de- 
nials made  him  by  Cameron  him- 
self, he  boldly  challenged  Drayton 
to  produce  the  proofs  which  he  had 
alleged  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  in  relation 
to  the  accusation. 

"  Such  a  charge,"  he  said,  "  so 
discreditable  to  an  officer  of  the 
Crown,  so  shocking  to  humanity,  so 
justl/  calculated  to  arouse  to  pas- 
sionate fury  the  whole  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  not  be  made  in  wanton- 
ness, and  without  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence.  It  cannot  be  true, 
and  I  appeal  to  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner from  Charleston  to  pro- 
duce his  proofs  on  the  spot,  or  at 
once  atone,  by  a  frank  confession  of 
error,  for  this  most  cruel,  assault 
upon  the  fair  fame  of  men  who  bear 
his  Majesty's  commission.  I  pause 
for  a  reply." 

"  And  you  shall  have  it,"  answer- 
ed Drayton  promptly,  rising  in  the 
carriage,  and  drawing  a  packet  of 
papers  from  his  pocket.     He  added: 

"And  when  you,  sir,  shall  know 
me  bettor — nay,  sir,  when  you  shall 
the  better  know  what  the  honorable 
statesman,  or  the  orator,  owes  to 
himself,  you  will  see  that  it  cannot 
be  possible  that  he  shall  wantonly, 
and   without    proper    authority  of 


proof,  assail  the  character  of  auy 
person,  whether  he  be  the  official  or 
the  humble  citizen  !" 

Deeply  did  the  face  of  the  young 
man  redden  under  this  keen  rebuke. 
He  unhappily,  in  appearing  on  this 
occasion,  did  not  well  know  what 
the  orator  owed  to  himself.  The 
humiliating  consciousness  of  this 
truth  made  the  shaft  strike  home. 
Drayton  proceeded: 

"  Does    any    gentleman    present 
know  the  handwriting  of  the  Hon. 
John  Stuart  and  that  of  his  assist- 
ant, Alexander  Cameron,   Commis- 
sioners   for    the    Crown   of    Great 
Britain,    among    the    red    men   of 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida?     I 
have  here,  luckily,  the  original  let- 
ters  of  both   these   persons,    inter- 
cepted by  our  Committee  of  Safety, 
which    will    fully    confirm    to    you 
what  I  have  said  of  the   atrocious 
and  damnable   scheme  of  these  two 
men,  under  the  instigations  of  Lord 
Wm.    Campbell   and    the   devil,   to 
bring  down  the  murderous  savages 
of  the  mountains  upon  the  women 
and  children  of  our  frontiers.  Here, 
in  their  own  hands,  shall  you  read 
the  proofs,  so  boldly  challenged,  of 
their  infamous  designs  of  midnight 
fire  and  slaughter  among  our  inno- 
cent people.     Let  any  of  you  who 
are    curious,    any    who    know   the 
signatures   of   these    men,  examine 
these    documents     for     yourselves. 
There   must   be   many  among  you 
who   will  bo   able   to   say  whether 
these  papers  be  or  be  not  genuine. 
Lot   me   hope  that   the   gentleman 
who  has  challenged  the  proofs  be 
among  those  who  will  examine  them. 
If  I  mistake  not,  he  himself  will  be 
quite  competent,  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge, to  decide  upon  their  authen- 
ticity." 
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He  held  the  papers  up  as  he 
spoke.  He  read  aloud  their  con- 
tents, which  were  in  full  confirma- 
tion of  the  charge  which  he  had 
made,  and  a  dozen  or  more  persons, 
among  them  Captain  Sam.  Ham- 
mond, a  leading  man  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, drew  nigh,  and  examined 
the  papers.  So  did  Walter  Dunbar, 
who  turned  away  in  silence,  and 
made  his  way  back  to  the  spot 
whence  he  had  spoken.  All  the 
other  parties  pronounced  loudly  in 
behalf  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
documents. 

"  Is  the  gentleman  satisfied  ?"  de- 
manded Drayton. 

"  We  have  been  deceived,  sir," 
was  the  reply  of  Walter,  looking 
not  to  Drayton,  but  to  his  father. 
The  old  man  glared  at  him  with  a 
face  in  which  rage  and  scorn  were 
equally  conspicuous.  Then,  in  his 
insanity : 

"  Oh  !  fool  and  blockhead !"  he 
exclaimed,  loud  enough  for  every- 
body to  hear.  "  That  such  a  cause 
should  be  lost  in  such  worthless 
hands  I" 


He  wheeled  about  as  he  spoke, 
and  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd.  Walter  followed  him,  under 
a  sudden  impulse,  and  called  to 
him  the  single  word,  "Father  !" 

The  other  looked  round  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  scowl  of  direst  bitter- 
ness, waved  him  back  with  both  his 
hands,  as  he  cried: 

"  Come  not  near  me !  Hence ! 
Find  your  way  into  some  rat-hole, 
and  die !" 

This  was  very  terrible,  shown  to 
the  entire  crowd  through  which  he 
was  making  his  way.  The  young 
man  fell  back,  as  if  he  had  received 
a  mortal  blow.  He  staggered  about 
blindly  for  a  moment,  and  Martin 
Joscelyn  was  in  the  same  instant  at 
his  side. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  the  young 
man,  with  a  bewildered  stare. 

"  Martin — Martin  Joscelyn." 

"  Ah !  my  friend !  let  me  take  your 
arm !  Somebody  has  struck  me  on 
the  head,  I  think !  I  am  very  weak, 
and— Martin!" 

The  next  moment  he  had  fainted 
in  the  arms  of  his  friend. 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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LOVE    SWALLOWED     IN    WINE, 


FItOM  THE  GEEEK  OF  AtfACREON. 


"  As  once  a  "wreath  of  flowers  I  wove, 
I  found,  among  the  roses,  Love; 
Fast  by  his  wings  the  boy  I  clipped, 
And  in  my  wino  immerging  dipped; 
And,  as  he  struggled  in  the  cup, 
I  gulped  the  draught,  and  drank  him  up; 
Within  me,  now,  the  flutterer  springs 
From  vein  to  vein  with  tickling  wings." 
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THE  BATTLES  OF  VIRGINIA, 

(INCLUDING  SHARPSBURG  AND  GETTYSBURG.) 


BY  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE,  AUTHOR  OF  "  SURRY  OF  EAGLE'S  NEST." 


III. 

SEVEN    PINES    AND    THE    SEVEN    DAYS. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  about  two  miles  from  New 
Bridge,  stands,  in  the  midst  of  bleak 
and  melancholy  fields,  a  lofty,  rug- 
ged, and  solitary  oak,  riven  by  can- 
non balls. 

At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, between  the  27th  and  28th  of 
June,  1862,  two  officers — one  of  them 
very  illustrious,  the  other  very  ob- 
scure—had wrapped  themselves  in 
their  blankets,  and  were  falling 
asleep  beneath  this  tree,  when  a  third 
personage,  entirely  unattended,  rode 
up,  dismounted,  and  lying  down  be- 
side the  weary  men,  began  to  con- 
verse. 

"  Yesterday  was  the  most  terrific 
fire  of  musketry  I  ever  heard,"  he 
said  ;  and  any  one  who  had  listened 
to  the  accents  of  that  brief,  low,  ab- 
rupt voice,  would  have  recognized  it. 
The  speaker  was  Stonewall  Jackson; 
he  was  addressing  General  Stuart, 
and  he  referred  to  the  bitter,  des- 
perate, and  bloody  conflict  of  "  Cold 
Harbor." 

A  battle  which  the  man  of  Man- 
assas, Kernstown,  and  Port  Repub- 
lic called  "  terrific"  must  be  worthy 
of  description.    Let  us  therefore  try 


to  paint  the  grand  and  absorbing 
panorama  which  those  summer  days 
of  1862  unrolled  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Chickahominy.  War  reached 
its  bloodiest  climax  for  the  first  time 
there,  amid  the  swampy  fields  and 
the  tangled  underwood — here  was 
struck  a  blow  which  shook  the  fa- 
bric of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
did  not  overthrow  it ;  but  it  made 
the  huge  mass  tremble. 

One  month  before,  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  close  of  May,  McClellan  had 
ascended  the  Peninsula  ;  thrown 
his  left  wing  across  the  Chickaho- 
miny ;  erected  admirable  works 
there — and  with  his  magnificent  ar- 
my of  150,000  men,  had  rooted  him- 
self within  sight  of  the  spires  of 
Richmond.  Then  commenced  his 
slow,  steady,  inexorable  advance. 
Inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  he  began 
to  traverse  the  four  or  five  miles 
which  separated  him  from  the 
"doomed  city."  It  was  a  siege 
commenced  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles,  as  Grant's  was  afterwards 
commenced  at  the  distance  of  twen- 
ty— and  every  day  McClellan  as- 
cended his  tall  tree  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  to  reconnoitre  through  his 
glasses  the  roof-tops  of  the  city 
which  he  was  thus  assailing  by  "  re- 
gular approaches." 
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In  the  last  days  of  May  he  was  in 
excellent  spirits.  His  dispatches 
will  show  that.  His  great  army  was 
in  light  marching  order ;  his  left 
was  pushed  to  a  point  upon  the  Wil- 
liamsburg road,  where  seven  lofty 
pines  gave  their  name  to  the  locali- 
ty ;  thence  he  was  on  the  point  of 
springing  upon  the  enemy  in  his 
front,  when  that  enemy  sprung  upon 
him. 

Johnston,  the  cool  and  wary  sol- 
dier who  had  foiled  his  great  adver- 
sary at  Manassas,  now  took  the  in- 
itiative. 

On  the  last  day  of  May  the  south- 
ern lines  advanced  into  the  swampy 
thickets  at  Seven  Pines  ;  a  furious 
assault  was  made  upon  the  enemy's 
left  there,  and  on  his  right  at  Fair 
Oaks ;  after  one  of  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  sanguinary  struggles  of  the 
war,  the  Federal  left,  under  General 
Casey,  was  swept  from  the  field, 
shattered,  paralyzed,  and  with  no 
"  fight"  nor  any  courage  in  that  wing 
of  the  United  States  Army.  I  call 
this  battle  "  obstinate"  and  "  san- 
guinary" on  either  side.  The  enemy 
fought  gallantly  at  Seven  Pines  ;  and 
the  testimony  of  a  "miserable  re- 
bel" who  was  present  upon  that 
point,  will  not  be  gainsayed.  Did 
the  "  rebels"  fight  as  bravely  ?  Let 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Artil- 
lery, writing  to  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial newspaper,  give  his  evi- 
dence: 

"  Our  shot  tore  their  ranks  wide 
open,"  says  this  Federal  authority, 
"  and  shattered  them  asunder  in  a 
manner  that  was  frightful  to  wit- 
ness ;  but  they  closed  up  at  once, 
and  came  on  as  steadily  as  English 
veterans.  "When  they  got  within 
four  hundred  yards,  we  closed  our 
case  shot  and  opened  on  them  with 


canister  ;  and  such  destruction  I  ne- 
ver elsewhere  witnessed.  At  each 
discharge  great  gaps  were  made  in 
their  ranks — indeed  whole  compa- 
nies went  down  before  that  murder- 
ous fire — but  they  closed  up  with  an 
order  and  discipline  that  was  awe- 
inspiring.  *•'*_*  It  was  awful 
to  see  their  ranks  torn  and  shattered 
by  every  discharge  of  canister  that 
we  poured  into  their  faces,  but  they 
closed  up  and  still  kept  advancing 
right  in  face  of  the  fire.  At  one 
time,  three  Hues,  one  behind  the 
other,  were  steadily  advancing,  and 
three  of  their  flags  were  brought  in 
range  of  one  of  our  guns,  shotted 
with  canister.  *  Fire !'  shouted  the 
gunner,  and  down  went  those  three 
flags,  and  a  gap  was  opened  through 
three  lines  more,  as  if  a  thunder-t 
bolt  had  torn  through  them,  and 
their  dead  lay  in  swaths.  But  they 
at  once  closed  up,  and  came  steadily 
on,  never  halting  or  wavering,  right 
through  the  woods,  over  the  fence, 
through  the  field,  right  up  to  our 
guns,  and  sweeping  everything  be- 
fore them,  captured  every  piece  I" 

If  that  had  been  written  by  a  Con- 
federate, "false"  and  "bombastic" 
would  have  been  the  adjectives  ap- 
plied to  it.  But  the  writer  was  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Federal  Army — was  there 
anything  to  make  him  say  that,  but 
a  love  of  truth  ?  He  saw  a  charge 
which  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon 
never  surpassed,  and  he  described 
what  he  saw,  like  a  worthy  soldier, 
forgetting  under  which  flag  he 
fought.     His  family  is  not  large. 

At  nightfall  on  the  31st  of  May, 
the  Federal  left,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Chickahominy,  was  driven.  It 
had  fallen  back  from  Seven  Pines — 
the  Confederates  held  the  works 
there — a  bloody  if  not  decisive  blow 
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had  been  struck  at  Gen.  McClellan's 
programme. 

But  Johnston  had  been  wounded 
by  a  fragment  of  shell,  and  was  lying 
faint  and  pale  in  his  house  upon 
Church  Hill,  in  Richmond.  Who 
was  to  succeed  him  ? 

All  eyes  turned  to  a  man  as  yet 
little  known  except  in  military  quar- 
ters— an  officer,  first  of  the  engi- 
neers, then  of  the  cavalry — Robert 
E.  Lee.  He  was  then  in  Richmond, 
rode  every  day  out  to  the  lines  ;  but 
had  no  command.  He  was  now  as- 
signed to  duty  as  commander  of  the 
Confederate  forces,  in  place  of  John- 
ston. 

The  heavy  and  firm  hand  of  the 
great  Virginian  was  soon  felt  at  the 
helm.  The  ship  which  had  drifted 
rudderless  for  a  moment,  after  the 
fall  of  Johnston,  was  again  under 
command,  and  bore  down  upon  the 
enemy's  line  of  battle,  as  Nelson's 
flag  ship  did  at  Trafalgar. 

The  moment  called  for  action,  ac- 
tion, action !  Important  events  were 
taking  place  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  Jackson  was  conduct- 
ing to  a  triumphant  issue  the  great 
campaign  of  the  Valley. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Sev- 
en Pines,  "  Old  Stonewall,"  as  the 
country  now  began  to  call  him,  pass- 
ed between  the  converging  columns 
of  Fremont  and  Shields  at  Stras- 
burg  ;  struck  them  with  his  right 
hand  and  his  left,  and  retreated 
with  his  prisoners  and  spoils  toward 
the  Upper  Valley,  where  nine  clays 
afterwards  he  was  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Repub- 
lic, and  remain  the  master  of  the  si- 
tuation. 

Leo  had  scarcely  taken  command 
when  the  intelligence  of  the  victory 
at  Port  Republic  came  to  him,  borne 


on  the  breeze  of  the  mountains. 
Fremont  was  paralyzed,  which  was 
as  good  as  routed  ;  Jackson  was  free 
to  move  wherever  he  was  ordered  ; 
now  was  the  time  for  a  great  blow 
atMcClellan,  and  the  arm  was  raised. 

Before  it  fell,  it  was  necessary  to 
discover  whether  an  opening  existed 
in  the  enemy's  coat  of  mail,  through 
which  the  point  of  the  weapon  could 
pierce  him.  On  his  left,  below  Seven 
Pines,  to  which  locality  he  had  again 
advanced,  the  armor  was  perfect. 
Frowning  works  behind  bristling 
abattis,  rose  everywhere,  and  it  was 
determined  to  assail,  if  possible,  the 
Federal  right  beyond  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  An  important  point  was 
still,  however,  to  be  decided.  Had 
General  McClellan  fortified  his  right 
wing  as  he  had  fortified  his  left  ? 
"Was  he  ready  on  the  north  bank  as 
on  the  south  of  the  stream  ?  To 
determine  this  extremely  interesting 
point,  Stuart  was  sent  with  1,500 
horsemen  to  make  a  reconnoissance. 

Stuart — that  model  cavalier  with 
the  keen-edged  sabre,  the  floating 
plume,  and  the  soul  that  never,  when 
the  hour  was  darkest,  bated  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  heart  of  hope — Stuart 
set  out  one  night  about  the  middle 
of  June,  at  moonrise,  struck  for  Old 
Church,  beyond  the  Federal  right  ; 
ascertained  that  they  had  no  de- 
fences in  that  quarter  ;  drove  their 
cavalry  before  him  ;  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  McClellan's  army,  not  intend- 
ing to  surrender,  but,  if  intercepted, 
to  "  die  game  ;"  crossed  the  Chicka- 
hominy  far  below,  and  made  his  re- 
entrance  into  the  Confederate  lines 
just  as  the  Federal  forces  rushed 
upon  him. 

"  He  has  gone  in  at  the  back-door,'* 
said  Colonel  Rush,  of  the  Federal 
Lancers,  on  returning  from  the  pur- 
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suit.     "I  saw  his  rear-guard  as  it 
passed  the  swamp." 

But  the  information  was  the  im- 
portant thing,  whether  brought  in 
at  the  back-door  or  the  front.  Stuart 
rode  thirty  miles  to  Richmond  on 
the  night  of  his  entry  into  Charles 
City,  below  Malvern  Hill,  and  before 
daylight  General  Lee  and  the  au- 
thorities knew  that  the  Federal  right 
beyond  Median icsville  was  unde- 
fended. 

From  that  moment  the  best  plan 
of  assault  was  obvious.  In  front,  at 
Seven  Pines,  the  enemy  were  posted 
behind  works,  so  heavy,  bristling 
and  complete,  that  the  best  troops 
in  the  world  would  have  recoiled 
from  them,  or  dashed  themselves  to 
pieces,  without  hope.  On  the  left 
were  defences  almost  as  strong,  and 
to  reach  them  even — even  to  arrive 
within  range  of  the  long  rows  of 
cannon — it  was  necessary  first  to 
wade  through  the  frightful  ooze  of 
White  Oak  Swamp.  Thus  both  these 
approaches,  in  front  and  on  the  Fe- 
deral left,  were  impracticable.  The 
right  remained,  and  that  right  was 
now  known  to  be  open,  undefended; 
here  was  the  veritable  hole  in  the 
cuirasse  through  which  the  Confed- 
erate sword's  point  could  reach  the 
Federal  heart. 

The  hand  to  grasp  that  weapon 
must  be  trusty,  the  eye  to  direct  the 
blow,  clear  and  sure.  The  firm  and 
daring  hand  of  Jackson  was  best  of 
all  suited  for  the  work  ;  and  the  is- 
sue of  affairs  at  Port  Republic  had 
left  him  free  as  the  wind  to  move 
wherever  he  was  needed. 

He  was  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge, 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  spirit  he  was 
on  the  Chickahominy.  He  knew 
what  was  demanded  of  him,  and  as 
though  obeying  a  voice  which  called 


him,  hastened,  in  the  language  of 
his  men,  to  "  strip  for  a  fight."  Then 
the  order  came,  and  at  once  he  be- 
gan to  move. 

The  column  crossed  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  headed  toward  the  Low- 
land. The  soldiers  had  ceased  to 
ask  any  questions.  In  a  general  or- 
der, Jackson  had  forbidden  all  dis- 
cussion of  his  movements  ;  enjoined 
upon  the  troops  not  even  to  inquire 
the  names  of  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed,  and  to  reply,  "  I 
don't  know,"  to  any  question.  The 
order  was  obeyed.  Seeing  a  man 
climb  a  fence  to  pull  some  cherries  : 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked 
Jackson. 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply. 

"To  what  command  do  you  be- 
long?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Well,  what  State  are  you  from?". 

"I  don't  know." 

A  dry  smile  flitted  across  the  tan- 
ned face  under  the  sun-scorched  ca- 
det cap,  and  the  man  in  the  dingy 
gray  uniform  rode  on.  His  entire 
command  had  become  veritable 
"  Know-No  things." 

That  result  was  more  important 
than  it  may  appear.  The  great 
point  was  that  deserters  should  have 
little  to  communicate,  even  if  they 
knew  where  to  find  the  enemy,  and 
that  General  McClellan  should  be 
the  greatest  Know-Nothing  of  all. 
The  plan  succeeded.  In  Washing- 
ton and  on  the  Chickahominy  there 
was  utter  ignorance  of  Jackson's 
whereabouts.  The  secret  was  as 
closely  guarded  in  the  Confederate 
army. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  June, 
General  Stuart  handed  to  the  pre- 
sent writer  a  dispatch  for  delivery 
to   a   confidential    emissary   before 
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daylight.  It  was  directed  simply, 
"Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson,  Somewhere." 
Ashland,  within  sixteen  miles  of 
Richmond,  was  this  "  Somewhere." 
Jackson  had  reached  that  point,  and 
his  heavy  arm  was  already  raised  to 
strike.  General  McClellan,  mean- 
while, was  smoking  his  cigar,  and 
looking  at  the  spire  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Richmond,  where  he  prob- 
ably expected  soon  to  hear  the  pray- 
er for  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

There  were  many  who  would  doubt- 
less have  been  glad  lo  have  seen  that 
edifice,  and  all  others  in  the  "  doom- 
ed city,"  blown  to  atoms  with  gun- 
powder. This  soldier  and  gentle- 
man had  no  such  desire  or  inten- 
tion. At  West  Point  he  had  learn- 
ed war,  not  rapine. 

From  this  rapid  summary  of  the 
"  situation,"  the  reader  will  be  able, 
even  though  he  may  have  slept  for 
the  last  four  years,  to  form  a  just  es- 
timate of  the  relative  positions  which 
the  two  great  adversaries,  Lee  and 
McClellan,  occupied  toward  each 
other,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
June,  1862. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Chickahom- 
iny,  the  fields  of  Henrico,  Hanover, 
and  New  Kent,  were  dark  with  the 
swarm  of  Federal  soldiers,  in  their 
bright  blue  uniforms.  The  bur- 
nished bayonet^  glittered  amid  the 
half-destroyed  woods— artillery  rum- 
bled across  the  desolated  fields — 
every  dwelling-house  was  overrun — 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  had  be- 
come one  large,  dirty  camp.  The 
very  owls  and  whippoorwills  had 
disappeared  in  the  tangled  depths  of 
the  swamp — the  venomous  moccasins 
of  the  ooze  had  been  frightened  into 
their   holes   by   the  tramp,  the  roll, 


and  the  thunder  of  moving  columns 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 

The  army  numbered  150,000  men, 
112,000  effective  for  the  field— see 
the  Federal  reports — and  this  great 
engine,  General  McClellan  was  about 
to  hurl  against  Lee,  when  "  contra- 
bands" hastened  in,  and  announced 
that  he  himself  was  to  be  attacked  ; 
that  the  dreaded  Stonewall  Jackson 
was  on  his  flank,  ready  to  attack 
him.  At  noon  on  the  26th  of  June, 
he  wrote  to  Washington  : 

"  I  have  just  heard  that  our  ad- 
vanced cavalry  pickets  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  are  being 
driven  in.  It  is  probably  Jackson's 
advance  guard." 

Two  hours  and  a  half  afterwards 
he  was  sure  of  the  fact. 

"  Jackson  is  driving  in  my  pickets, 
etc.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy." 

An  hour  afterwards,  A.  P.  Hill 
had  crossed  the  stream  at  Meadow 
Bridge,  nearly  north  of  Ptichmond  ; 
had  hastened  forward  to  Mechanics- 
ville,  and  then  thrown  h  mself  like 
a  tiger  against  the  Federal  works, 
which  he  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  bridge  being  thus 
uncovered,  Longstreet  and  D.  H. 
Hill  crossed — the  enemy  were  again 
assailed  at  Beaver  Dam — at  daylight 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Jack- 
son swept  around  their  right,  and 
leaving  the  ground  behind  them  en- 
cumbered with  burning  stores,  they 
fell  back  rapidly  to  the  formidable 
position  behind  Powhite  Creek. 

Lee's  excellent  plan  of  battle  was 
thus  in  progress  of  execution.  It 
was  simple,  as  all  great  things  are. 
While  Macrruder  remained  in  front 
of  Seven  Pines,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Federal  centre  opposite  Richmond, 
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with  orders  to  hold  his  position  at 
all  hazards,  and  to  the  last,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  was  to  cross  at 
Meadow  Bridge  and  Mechanicsville, 
and  sweep  down  the  left  branch  of 
the  stream  in  echelon  of  divisions, 
the  left  in  advance. 

From  left  to  right  the  line  would 
be,  Jackson— D.  H.  HiU— A.  P.  Hill 
— Longstreet;  Longstreet  to  make  a 
heavy  feint  on  the  river's  bank  ;  the 
two  Hills  to  protect  his  flank  and  the 
centre;  Jackson  to  move  around,  and 
coming  in  upon  their  right,  compel 
them  to  abandon  their  strong  works, 
come  out  into  the  open  fields,  and 
either  fight  there,  or  retreat  toward 
the  White  House— that  is,  their  bread 
and  meat. 

Let  the  reader  glance  at  the  map. 
Without  a  map,  all  descriptions  of 
military  movements  are,  as  Hamlet 
says,  but  "  words,  words,  words  !" 
Pushing  through  the  fields  and  for- 
ests of  Hanover,  Jackson  was  to  gain 
ground  toward  the  Pamunkey ;  reach 
out  his  ponderous  arm  beyond  Cold 
Harbor  ;  envelope  the  enemy's  po- 
sition on  Powhite  Creek  ;  and  crush 
them  in  his  grasp.  If  they  drew 
back  and  eluded  him,  so  much  the 
better.  In  open  fight,  he  would 
dash  them  to  pieces,  which  was 
cheaper  than  a  mortal  grapple  with 
them  behind  the  breastworks. 

Such  was  the  order  of  battle  con- 
ceived and  mapped  out,  in  its  mi- 
nutest details,  by  the  clear  brain  of 
the  great  soldier  at  the  head  of  the 
Confederate  Army.  What  Lee  had 
thus  matured  in  his  tent,  was  trans- 
lated into  action  in  the  field,  with 
little  modification.  Longstreet  and 
A.  P.  Hill  threw  their  columns 
against  the  enemy  near  Gaines'  Mill, 
and  closed  in,  in  a  hand  to  hand 
struggle  ;  nearly  the  whole  Federal 


Army  was  discovered  there  in  front 
of  these  two  divisions,  and  Jack- 
son, advancing  grimly,  steadily,  like 
a  coming  Fate,  to  his  appointed 
work  of  getting  in  the  enemy's  rear, 
was  now  recalled,  and  ordered  to 
concontrate  his  entire  force  near  the 
Old  Cold  Harbor  House,  and  at- 
tack. 

He  obeyed.  The  roar  of  artillery 
there  doubtless  drew  him  ;  for  under 
that  calm  exterior  was  the  inborn  spi- 
rit of  "  fight"  which  characterizes  the 
lion  or  the  tiger.  At  the  word,  he 
changed  his  line  of  inarch,  half  faced 
to  the  right  ;  and  at  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon swept  forward  to  the  arena 
upon  which  the  mighty  adversaries 
had  grappled  in  a  mortal  embrace. 

He  did  not  come  too  soon.  Let 
us  see  what  had  happened,  but  look 
first  at  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try. The  character  of  the  ground 
in  battles  often  saves  or  destroys: 
A  swamp  involves  the  fate  of  five 
thousand  men ;  half  a  mile  of  open 
fields  in  front  of  works  crowned 
with  cannon,  means  ten  thousand 
corpses.  In  the  battle  of  Cold 
Harbor  neither  the  swamp  nor  the 
open  ground  was  wanting,  and  it 
was  the  assailing  force  which  suffer- 
ed from  these  features  of  the  ter- 
rain. 

The  writer  of  this  page  had  been 
familiar  with  this  locality  from  his 
youth.  He  thought  he  knew  it  well 
before  the  war;  but,  after  June  27, 
1862,  he  felt  he  had  nothing  more 
to  learn. 

Fancy  a  rolling  country  of  fields, 
woods,  water-courses;  and,  along 
the  margins  of  these  water-courses, 
swamps  overgrown  with  brash  wood, 
flags  and  marsh-grass — an  actual 
jungle.  You  place  the  foot  on  firm 
earth   apparently;    it   sinks.      You 
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step  upon  a  prostrate  log,  it  turns. 
You  try  to  advance,  ooze,  slush, 
brambles  and  "jangle"  are  before 
you. 

Through  this  swampy  under- 
growth, the  haunt  of  the  owl,  the 
whppoorwill  and  the  moccasin,  the 
men  of  Jackson,  Hill  and  Hood, 
charged  triple  lines  of  Federal 
breastworks. 

Where  the  swamp  ended,  the 
slopes  appeared — slopes  bare  of 
trees,  and  swept  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  as  a  broom  sweeps  a  floor, 
by  the  shell  or  canister  of  artillery 
posted  on  the  crests. 

Across  these  slopes,  the  Confede- 
rate lines  advanced  to  storm  the  de- 
fences of  General  McClellan. 

Near  Gaines'  Mill,  and  a  little 
lower  down,  the  ground  often  rises 
into  abrupt  ridges,  flanked  by  deep 
ravines,  which  afford  a  fatal  advan- 
tage to  sharpshooters. 

It  was  upon  a  ridge  of  this  de- 
scription, behind  Powhite  Creek — 
that  is  to  say,  behind  open  slope, 
swampy  undergrowth,  and  shelter- 
ing ravine,  that  McClellan  had  erect- 
ed his  triple  tiers  of  earthworks, 
defended  by  abattis,  crammed  with 
infantry,  and  bristling  with  rifled 
cannon. 

Behind  this  impenetrable  armor 
the  great  Federal  gladiator  awaited 
fcbe  assault  of  the  opponent,  whose 
skill  and  courage  no  one  knew  bet- 
ter than  himself. 

The  assault  began  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  three  on  a  cloud- 
less day  of  June — one  of  those 
afternoons  when  the  face  of  nature 
seems  to  be  wrapped  in  calm  re- 
pose, and  the  very  birds  to  slumber. 
The  dying  on  that  day  were,  at 
least,  to  see  the  blue  sky  bending 
over  them,  and  the  sunlight  glitter- 


ing on  the  woods  and  streams   as 
they  passed  away. 

Hill,  A.  P.,  pressing  forward  to 
the  two  or  three  cabins  called  New 
Cold  Harbor,  threw  himself  upon 
the  Federal  forces  posted  near  that 
place,  and  soon  the  battle  began  to 
rage  with  fury. 

The  style  of  the  late  "war  cor- 
respondents" in  the  journals  will 
not  be  adopted  by  the  present 
writer  here  or  elsewhere.  It  is  easy 
to  pile  up  ad'ectives,  and  invent 
the  curious  phenomena  of  "  iron 
hail,"  "leaden  storms,"  "tempests  of 
projectiles,"  and  "hurricanes  of  can- 
ister, mowing  down  whole  ranks." 
Battle  is  a  stern,  not  a  poetical  af- 
fair; the  genius  of  conflict  a  huge, 
dirty,  bloody,  and  very  hideous 
figure — not  a  melodramatic  actor, 
spouting  a  part.  Dust,  uproar, 
blood,  groans,  cheers,  raid  the  cries 
of  the  dying  enter  into  war  ;  but 
these  are  as  small  a  portion  of  the 
real  subject  as  the  "iron  hail"  or 
the  "leaden  storms."  Lee's  plans, 
and  the  manner  in  which  his  lieu- 
tenants carried  them  out,  are  more 
rational  subjects  of  interest  than 
the  roar  of  the  artillery,  or  the 
groans  of  the  wounded. 

Hill  charged  the  enemy's  breast- 
works, swept  over  the  first  and 
second  lines,  reached  the  third  on 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  stormed 
that,  too,  with  the  bayonet — from 
the  heights  above  the  woods  re- 
sounded the  Confederate  cheers  of 
victory. 

They  were  not  uttered  a  second 
time;  the  men  who  uttered  them 
were  at  the  next  moment  either 
driven  back  into  the  ravine,  or  had 
passed  to  eternity.  The  enemy  had 
made  a  vigorous  charge,  regained 
their  works,  and,  advancing  in  their 
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trim,  drove  the  little  force  of  Hill, 
about  eight  thousand  men,  steadily 
back  upon  New  Cold  Harbor. 

•The  struggle  now  became  more 
desperate  and  bloody  than  before. 
Hill  w  s  a  true  heart  of  oak  ;  no 
human  soul  was  ever  braver  than 
this  slender  Virginian,  in  his  plain 
uniform,  his  old  slouch  hat,  and 
with  his  amiable  smile.  He  never 
shrunk  to  the  end  of  the  drama  any 
more  than  there  in  the  first  act — 
peace  to  that  brave ! 

For  an  hour  after  the  successful 
assault  upon  the.  Federal  works, 
Hill  continued  to  hold  his  ground 
near  New  Cold  Harbor,  in  spite  of 
determined  attacks,  and  heavy  loss; 
but  then  it  became  evident  that 
succor  must  be  sent  him,  or  he 
would  be  swept  away.  With  him 
Lee's  centre  would  disappear;  his 
wings  would  be  divided;  then  good- 
bye to  Longstreet,  perhaps  to  Jack- 
son. 

Lee  acted  with  decision.     Long- 
street  was  ordered  to  make  a  feint 
against  the  Federal  left,  upon  the 
high  ridge  in  his  front,  and  this  he 
proceeded  to  do,  with  that  steady 
vigor  which  procured  for  him  from 
Lee  the  name  of  "  The  Old  War- 
horse."     His  men  advanced  in  face 
of  a  destructive  fire  of  artillery  from 
the  front  and  the  Federal  guns  be- 
yond   the    stream;   the    feint    was 
made,  and  the  enemy  did  not  move. 
Then  Longstreet,  as  always,  assum- 
ed the  responsibility  of  acting  ac- 
cording to   his  judgment,  when   a 
new  phase  was  presented  by  events. 
He  turned  the  feint  into  an  attack; 
his  men  threw  themselves  with  ob- 
stinate courage  against  the  enemy's 
works,  and  the  battle  began  to  rage 
more  furiously  than  ever. 

For    more     than    another    hour 


Longstreet  and  Hill  held  their 
ground  in  front  of  this  great  mass  of 
McCiellan's  army,  receiving  the  at- 
tack of  a  force  amounting  to  about 
seventy  thousand.  The  two  divi- 
sions opposed  to  this  army  did  not 
number  the  half  of  it.  Add  the 
fact  that  the  seventy  thousand  were 
behind  works,  the  Confederates  in 
open  field,  and  the  proportion  will 
be  really  four  to  one. 

The  one  fought  the  four  until 
nearly  five  o'clock,  dying  where  they 
fell,  torn  to  pieces  by  artillery,  or 
riddled  with  musketry,  without  a 
murmur.  Men  never  fought  better, 
or  died  more  bravely.  The  two 
commands  were  slowly  being  de- 
stroyed— it  was  merely  a  question 
of  time — but  they  did  not  shrink 
or  avoid  the  work. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when 
every  heart  began  to  face  the  con- 
viction that  defeat  and  death  await- 
ed them,  that  the  long  roll  of  mus- 
ketry and  the  thunder  of  artillery 
resounded  from  the  woods  in  the 
direction  of  Old  Cold  Hai'bor  house. 
At  that  sound  every  heart  throbbed, 
every  face  flushed.  Fierce  cheers 
ran  along  the  decimated  lines  of 
Hill  and  the  regiments  of  Long- 
street,  holding  their  ground  obsti- 
nately. "  Jackson  !  Jackson  !"  rose 
in  a  shout  so  wild  and  triumphant, 
that  it  rolled  across  the  woods,  and 
reached  the  ears  of  one  in  the  Fed- 
eral army  who  described  it  in  the 
New  York  Tribune. 

It  was  truly  Jackson  who  arrived 
— the  Deus  ex  machina — and  Gene- 
ral Lee,  who  had  awaited  that  wel- 
come sound,  spurred  forward  and 
met  his  great  associate. 

The  spectacle  was  interesting — 
the  contrast  between  the  two  illus- 
trious soldiers  very  sinking.     Jack- 
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son  was  riding  a  raw-boned  sorrel, 
with  his  knees  drawn  up  by  the 
short  stirrups,  his  eyes  peering  out 
from  beneath  the  low  rim  of  his 
faded  cap  ;  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  about  him,  save  the  dingy 
stars  on  his  collar,  to  indicate  his 
rank.  Lee,  on  the  contrary,  was 
clad  in  a  neat  uniform,  with  decora- 
tions— rode  an  excellent  and  care- 
fully-groomed horse,  and  every  de- 
tail of  his  person,  every  movement 
of  the  erect  and  graceful  figure  of 
the  most  stately  cavalier  in  the 
southern  army,  revealed  his  elevat- 
ed character,  the  consciousness  of 
command,  a  species  of  moral  and 
"  official"  grandeur  both,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  mistake.  The 
Almighty  had  made  both  these  hu- 
man beings  truly  great;  to  only  one 
of  them  had  He  given  the  addi- 
tional grace  of  looking  great. 

"Ah,  General!"  said  Lee,  grasp- 
ing Jackson's  hand,  "  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you  ;  I  had  hoped  to  have 
been  with  you  before." 

Jackson  saluted,  and  returned  the 
pressure  of  that  hand,  of  whose 
owner  he  said,  "  He  is  a  phenome- 
non; he  is  the  only  man  I  would 
follow  blindfold !" 

General  Lee  then  looked  with 
anxiety  in  the  direction  of  the  fir- 
ing on  the  left. 

"  That  fire  is  very  heavy,"  he  said, 
in  his  deep  voice  ;  "do  you  think 
your  men  can  stand  it,  General  ?" 

Jackson  turned  his  head  quickly, 
listened  for  an  instant,  and  then  re- 
plied in  the  curt,  familiar  tones  so 
famiiiar  to  all  who  knew  him: 

"They  can  stand  almost  any- 
thing, General.  They  can  stand 
that  r 

Ten  minutes  after  uttering  theso 


words,  Jackson  saluted  his  com- 
mander, put  spur  to  his  raw-boned 
horse,  a  ad  went  at  full  speed  to  re- 
join his  corps,  which,  in  his  own 
words,  had  "  closed  in  upon  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  pressing  forward." 

Lee  remained  at  the  centre.  There 
he  was  ready  to  deliver  his  great 
blow. 

It  came  without  delay,  and  was 
struck  at  the  heart.  Kecoiling  from 
the  heavy  pressure  of  Jackson  on 
his  right,  McClellan  threw  that  wing 
of  his  army  a  little  to  the  rear,  to 
avoid  being  flanked,  and  then,  con- 
centrating his  best  troops  upon  the 
commanding  ridge,  near  McGhee's 
house,  received  the  Confederate  as- 
sault with  sullen  courage. 

That  assault  was  resolute,  despe- 
rate, of  unfaltering  obstinacy.  To 
carry  the  formidable  position  which 
the  Federal  forces  occupied,  the 
heaviest  fighting  was  a  necessity  ; 
this  ponderous  obstacle  could  only 
be  removed  by  gigantic  blows  ;  the 
hammer  might  be  shattered,  but  it 
must  strike  until  it  broke  in  the 
hand  of  him  who  wielded  it.  Clos- 
ing up  his  lines  as  the  regiments 
grew  thinner,  Lee  presented  to  the 
enemy,  at  five  in  the  evening,  an 
unbroken  front,  with  Longstreet 
clinging,  with  tCeth  and  claws,  to 
the  ground  on  the  right,  A.  P.  Hill's 
decimated  division  fighting  in  the 
centre,  and  Jackson  sweeping  for- 
ward through  the  woods  and 
swamps   upon    the    left. 

From  this  moment  the  interest  of 
the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  concen- 
trates upon  the  movements  of  Jack- 
son. Hill  was  worn  out  by  his  long 
and  tremendous  struggle ;  Long- 
street  was  reeling  under  the  cnor- 
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nious  blows  dealt  at  him;  Jackson 
was  fresh,  "in  full  feather,"  and 
steadily  advancing. 

Let  us  pass  to  that  portion  of  the 
field,  and  look  at  the  man  of  Port 
Republic  and  his  veterans.  To  see 
them  fighting  in  old  days  was  a 
splendid  spectacle;  to  recall  their 
combats  is,  even  now,  a  thing  to 
make  the  pulses  throb. 

Jackson's  corps  had  gone  in.  The 
sinking  sun  was  almost  hidden  by 
the  lurid  smoke  which  rose  from 
the  woods ;  the  ears  were  deafened 
by  the  streaming  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry and  the  thunder  of  artillery. 
Jackson  was  riding  to  and  fro  in 
the  fields  around  Cold  Harbor,  si- 
lent, abstracted,  glancing  quickly  at 
you  if  you  spoke  to  him,  and  suck- 
ing a  lemon. 

A  staff  officer  gallops  up,  and  sa- 
lutes the  plain-looking  soldier. 

"  General  Hood  directs  me  to  say, 
General,  that  his  line  is  enfiladed 
by  a  battery  of  thirty-pound  Par- 
rotts,  which  are  decimating  his  men, 
and  making  it  impossible  for  him  to 
advance  I" 

Jackson  rises  in  his  stirrups  and 
beckons  to  an  officer,  who  hastens 
up,  saluting. 

"  Go  back  and  get  fifteen  or 
eighteen  guns,"  he  says  to  the  lat- 
ter, "  attack  that  battery,  and  see 
that  the  enemy's  guns  are  either  si- 
lenced or  destroyed." 

The  officer  gallops  off,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  a  tremendous  roar 
is  heard  from  the  left ;  a  furious 
duel  between  nearly  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery,  all  apparently  firing  at  the 
same  moment,  takes  place;  then  the 
Federal  fire  slackens,  and  from  the 
woods  arise  wild  cheers  as  Hood's 
men  charge. 

Half  an  hour  then  passes.     Jack- 


son is  riding  to  and  fro,  still  ab- 
stracted, and  sucking  his  lemon, 
when  a  second  officer  hastens  up, 
and  reports  that  D.  H.  Hill  is  hard 
pressed,  and  must  have  reinforce- 
ments. 

"Where  is  the  Stonewall  Bri- 
gade?" Jackson  asks,  abruptly. 

"Behind  that  hill,  General,"  say3 
a  member  of  his  staff,  pointing  to  a 
clump  of  woods. 

"  Order  it  to  advance  to  the  sup- 
port of  General  Hill." 

The  officer  disappears  at  a  gaiiop 
in  the  woods;  five  minutes  after- 
wards a  line  of  glittering  bayonets 
emerges  from  the  copse.  Above 
them  flutters  the  bullet-riddled  flag. 

Jackson's  eye  flashes  at  them  from 
beneath  his  faded  cap. 

"Good!"  he  says,  in  his  curt, 
quick  tones  ;  "we  will  have  good 
news  in  a  few  minutes  now!" 

The  old  brigade  passes  over  the 
wide  field,  plunges  into  the  wood  in 
front;  then  a  long,  steady  roar  of 
musketry  is  heard.  Hill  is  rein- 
forced, and  can  press  on. 

From  this  time  the  battle  is  no 
longer  a  conflict  of  human  beings, 
but  a  mortal  grapple  of  wild  beasts. 
An  incredible  bitterness  seems  to 
inspire  the  opponents ;  in  spite  of 
the  desperate  attack  of  the  south- 
erners, the  Federal  lines  still  hold 
their  ground  with  splendid  gallan- 
try, not  receding  an  inch. 

Jackson  is  looking  toward  the 
front,  and  listening  in  silence  to 
Stuart,  whose  cavalry  is  drawn  up 
on  the  left,  when  a  messenger  ar- 
rives from  Ewell. 

"  General  Ewell  directs  me  to 
say,  sir,  that  the  enemy  do  not  give 
way  in  his  front." 

Jackson  rose  in  his  saddle;  his 
eye  blazed;  extending  the  hand  in 
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which  he  held  the  lemon,  he  re- 
plied: 

"  Tell  General  Ewell,  if  they  stand 
at  sunset,  to  press  them  with  the 
bayonet !" 

The  words  were  jerked  from  the 
lips,  rather  than  spoken.  They  made 
the  heart  of  one  listener  beat. 

Ewell  charged,  Hood  charged,  the 
whole  Southern  Army  swept  for- 
ward, as  though  the  low  words  of 
Jackson  had  been  breathed  in  every 
ear. 

In  front  of  Hood  was  a  tangled 
swamp,  an  almost  impenetrable 
thicket,  and  a  ditch  apparently  im- 
passable— beyond  was  a  high  hill 
bristling  with  cannon,  vomiting  shell 
and  canister.  Hood  rushed  in  front 
of  his  Texans. 

"  Forward !  quick  march  !"  was  his 
order. 

The  line  swept  forward  in  the 
midst  of  an  appalling  fire,  leaving 
the  ground  completely  littered  with 
dead  and  dying — among  the  former 
was  Colonel  Marshall,  one  of  the 
best  officers  of  the  4th  Texas. 

"  Close  up !  close  up  to  the  colors!" 
came  from  the  lips  of  Hood. 

The  line  closed  up,  broke  through 
the  swamp,  cleared  the  ditch,  and 
rushed  up  the  hill,  in  face  of  the 
murderous  fire  of  the  Federal  guns. 

"Forward!"  shouted  Hood,  "for- 
ward! charge  right  on  them,  and 
drive  them  with  the  bayonet!" 

Bayonets  were  fixed  as  the  men 
rushed  forward  ;  they  charged  the 
breastworks  in  their  path;  the  ene- 
my gave  way  and  fled  ;  the  flag  of 
the  Texans  was  placed  upon  the 
works  which  crowned  the  hill,  and 
then  arose  a  shout  which  made  the 
forest  ring.  "  Right  and  left,"  says 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  "it was 
taken  up  and  ran  along  the  line  for 


miles,  long  after  many  of  those  who 
had  started  it  were  in  eternity." 

Hood  had  lost  a  thousand  men, 
but  he  had  taken  14  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, a  regiment  of  prisoners,  and 
had  won  for  his  command  the  right 
to  place  upon  their  battle-flag  the 
words  which  Jackson  uttered  the 
next  day,  on  looking  at  the  ground  : 

"The  men  who  carried  this  posi- 
tion were  soldiers  indeed !" 

The  sun  had  sunk;  the  enemy  had 
been  "pressed  with  the  bayonet;" 
the  Federal  army  were  in  hopeless 
disorder,  and  full  retreat  toward 
Grapevine  bridge — on  their  way, 
that  is,  toward  James  river,  where, 
under  the  port-holes  of  the  Federal 
gun-boats, was  the  only  hope  of  safety. 
.  The  fields  and  forests  of  New  Kent 
were  covered  with  the  dying  and  the 
dead  ;  in  the  shadowy  swamps  upon 
which  night  had  descended,  some  of 
the  bravest  gentlemen  of  the  South 
were  passing  slowly,  as  their  blood 
flowed,  drop  by  drop,  into  eternity  ; 
around  them  were  the  dead  fathers, 
brothers,  sons,  and  husbands  of 
southern  children,  sisters,  mothers, 
and  wives — but  the  "  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  had  gone  down  in  the  storm, 
and  the  "  Red-Cross  Flag"  was  float- 
ing still. 

Two  days  afterwards,  General 
McClellan's  disheartened  forces 
were  undergoing  the  horrors  of 
that  terrible  retreat  to  the  James 
River.  They  were  retreating  day 
and  night,  horse,  foot,  and  guns, 
with  the  foe  upon  their  track  ;  but 
it  was  a  retreat  which  will  remain 
for  ever  famous  in  history.  In  the 
Federal  commander  was  skill,  cou- 
rage, the  heart  that  does  not  des- 
pair. In  his  army  was  a  nerve  in 
face  of  defeat,  and  an  equanimity 
under    adverse    fortune,    which    are 
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prouder  glories  for  the  Federal  flag 
than  the  poor  repulse  of  Lee  at  Get- 
tysburg, or  the  burlesque  "  victory" 
of  Sheridan  with  his  45,000  over 
Early  with  his  10,000  at  Opequan. 

At  the  bridge  in  White  Oak  swamp, 
McClellan  sullenly  confronted  Jack- 
son, and  said  to  that  King  of  Battle, 
"Halt!"     And  he  halted. 

At  Frazer's  farm,  the  veterans  of 
Longstreet  tried  to  drive  the  Fede- 
ral forces  from  their  ground — and 
they  failed. 

At  Malvern  Hill,  General  Lee 
made  a  resolute  attack  upon  the  po- 
sition of  McClellan  ;  threw  the  elite 
of  his  army  on  the  enemy's  line,  in 
charge  after  charge — and  at  night 
the  obstinate  blue  lines  were  still 
unbroken  ;  skill,  courage,  and  obsti- 
nacy in  the  General  and  his  troops 
had  foiled  the  best  soldier  of  the 
age.  It  is  true  that  before  morning, 
McClellan  abandoned  his  position 
and  retreated  to  James  river.  But 
that  was  the  movement  of  a  good 
soldier.  Defeated  at  "  Cold  Harbor" 
in  a  pitched  battle,  army  against  ar- 
my, he  had  brought  off  his  troops, 
repulsed  every  assault,  cut  his  way 
through,  and  was  saved. 

Looking  back  now,  over  the  wide 

field,  through  the  lurid  smoke,  let  us 

try  to  discover  what   the   gigantic 

struggle    meant  —  what   the   result 

'  really  was. 

One  glance  is  sufficient. 

General  McClellan  had  invaded 
Virginia,  and  was  within  five  miles 
of  Richmond,  with  150,000  men. 

On  the  25th  of  June  he  was  about 
to  advance,  and  fully  believed  that 
the  city  would  fall.  On  the  2nd  of 
July  he  was  thirty  mile  s  distant  from 
it,  seeking  shelter  under  the  gun- 
boats <>i  the  James  river. 

He  had  lost   a  great  battle  ;  an 


appallin  x  number  of  his  men  :  a 
large  part  of  his  artillery  ;  thou- 
sands of  small  avms ;  twenty-five 
miles  of  country,  and  his  head  was 
about  to  fall. 

To  the  candid  observer  t'  is  meant 
decisive  defeat.  It  is  certain  that 
the  world  thought  so — and  the  most 
penetrating  military  mind  in  the 
southern  army  was  in  favor  of 
prompt  action,  upon  that  theory. 

One  day,  after  Malvern  Hill,  while 
conversing  with  a  riend  in  his  tent, 
Jackson  rose  from  his  camp  couch, 
struck  the  pillow  with  sudden  vio- 
lence, and  exclaimed  : 

"Why  don't  we  advance?  Now 
is  the  time  for  an  advance  into  Penn- 
sylvania! McC  ellan  is  paralyzed, 
and  t,,e  Scipio  Africanus  policy  is 
the  best !  Let  the  President  only 
give  me  the  men,  and  I  will  under- 
take it.  General  Lee,  I  believe, 
would  go;  but  perhaps  he  cannot. 
People  say  he  is  slow.  General  Lee  is 
not  slow.  No  one  knows  the  weight 
upon  his  h  art — his  great  responsi- 
bilities. I  have  known  Gen.  Lee 
for  five  and  twenty  years — he  is  cau- 
tious ;  he  ought  to  be.  But  he  is 
not  '  slow.'  Lee  is  a  phenomenon  ; 
he  is  the  only  man  whom  I  would 
follow  blindfold!" 

"Why  was  not  this  policy  adopted? 
The  reply  to  that  questi  n  wi  1  be 
filled  up,  probably,  some  day,  from 
the  depths  of  the  Department  of 
"  Rebel  Archives"  at  Washington. 

A  month  afterwards  it  was  seen 
that  Jackson  was  right.  That  "  er- 
ratic" individual  had,  as  usual,  ar- 
rived at  the  solution  of  the  problem 
by  "  good  luck" — not  brains.  This 
of  course. 

Pope  was  in  Culpeper,  plundering 
and  burning  ;  McClellan  was  deca- 
pitated— it  was  necessary  to  go  and 
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fight  Pope's  "  Army  of  Virginia  ;" 
the  battle  took  place  ;  then,  dragged 
by  the  current  of  even!  s,  the  Con- 
federate authorities  advanced  to 
Maryland. 

But  the  golden  moment  had  pass- 
ed away.  In  July,  the  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  policy  was  the  best — in  Sep- 
tember it  was  the  worst.  The  sol- 
dier who  had  retreated  before  Lee 
from  Cold  Harbor,  again  appeared 
in  his  front,  joined  battle  at  Sharps- 
burg,  and  Lee  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat in  turn. 

In  the  fall  of  1864,  I  revisited  the 
country  around  Cold  Harbor,  and 
looked  with  interest  upon  the  locali- 
ties where  the  gigantic  struggle  had 
taken  place  in  June,  1862.  After 
that  time,  I  had  not  aga  n  seen  the 
ground,  not  even  when  the  wave  of 
war  bore  me  thither  in  June,  1864  ; 
for  then  General  Grant  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  neighborhood,  and. his 
heavy  earthworks  barred  the  way. 

In  that  autumn  preceding  the 
downfall  of  the  Confederacy,  the  ap- 
pearance  of    the    battle-field    was 


bleak,  sombre,  and  had  a  dolorous 
effect  upon  the  feelings.  There  was 
the  old  Cold  Harbor  House,  torn 
and  dismantled,  near  which  "the 
gallant  Pelham"  had  been  gree  ed 
by  Jackson  as  he  came  back  from 
his  guns — where  was  Pelham  ? 

There  was  the  knoll  where  Jack- 
son and  Stuart  rode  between  the 
guns  at  nightfall;  there  was  the  soli- 
tary oak,  torn  now  by  cannon  balls, 
under  which  they  had  conversed  that 
night — where  were  Jackson  and 
Stuart? 

Dead — Pelham  at  Kelly's  ford  ; 
Jackson  at  Chancellorsville  ;  Stuart 
at  Yellow  Tavern. 

These  immortals,  whose  hands  I 
had  touched,  whose  voices  I  had  lis- 
tened to,  whose  smile  had  greeted 
me,  had  gone  down  in  the  bloody 
gulf  of  battle,  to  appear  no  more  ; 
but  their  eyes  still  sh  ne,  their  words 
still  resounded,  their  figures  still 
moved  amid  the  bleak  and  melan- 
choly fields  around  Cold  Harbor. 

They  were  there  on  the  27th  oi 
June,  1862 — and  are  there  forever  1 
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A  GIRL  PLAYING  THE  FLUTE. 


[from  the  geeek  of  meleager.] 


"  Thou  breath'st  the  flute  ;  some  murmured  air, 
Some  sweet,  wild  net?,  Zenophyle  ; 
Pan's  own  Arcadian  pipe  is  there, 

And  how,  then,  should  I  fly  from  thee  ? 

"  The  loves  have  hemmed  me  round  and  round, 
Nor  let  me  breathe  a  moment's  space  ; 

Thy  shapely  form  has  winged  a  wound  ; 
Thy  minstrel  tune,  thy  motion's  grace  ; 

Thy— oh,  what  words  can  serve  my  turn  ? 

For  all  of  thee,  for  all  I  bum." 
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It  is  dusk ;  and  the  shadows  creep  into  the  street, 
And  they  mimic  the  motion  of  pattering  feet. 
They  walk,  but  they  talk  not — they  utter  no  tones, 
And  they  make  not  a  sound  on  the  foot-worn  stones, 
As  step  they  keep,  from  square  to  square, 
To  the  loot  of  pauper  and  millionaire  ; 
Where  houses  of  stone,  through  falling  glooms, 
Uprear  their  tops  like  dingy  tombs — 
Like  dingy  and  drowsily-nodding  tombs — 
Stealing  along  with  so  stealthy  a  tread, 
If  they  did  not  stir  you  would  fancy  them  dead  ; 
Stealing  along — as  a  goblin  steals, 
With  noiseless  shoes  at  a  gentleman's  heels — 
With  no  sound  in  their  feet,  and  no  sound  in  their  talk, 
With  a  still  step  that  leaves  not  a  print  on  the  walk  : — 
But  they  shrink  from  the  stare  of  the  lamp-light  glare, 
With  a  flickering  footstep  here  and  there, 
As  a  murderer  shrinks  from  the  flare  ot  day, 
In  a  singular,  whimsical  sort  of  way, 
And  an  odd,  fantastical  sort  of  way — 
In  a  quizzical,  curious  way. 

ii. 

I  sit  in  my  garret — and  nothing  to  eat, 

I  list  to  the  ceaseless  clatter  of  feet. 

Of  the  feet  of  the  crowd,  as  it  ebbs  and  it  flows 

In  a  queer  sort  of  rhythm  that  nobody  knows ; 

In  a  restless  rhythm  that  nobody  knows  ; 

As  into  the  darkness,  dank  and  damp, 

They  pass  like  dreams  by  the  furthest  lamp 

That  lights  to  avenues  of  gloom, 

Like  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp  to  the  door  of  a  tomb  ; 

Pass,  one  by  one,  through  street  after  street, 

Where  queer  goblins  keep  step  to  the  tap  of  their  feet. 

And,  one  by  one,  past  lamp  after  lamp 

That  peers  at  them,  leers  at  them,  doggedly  tramp. 

I  have  sat  in  my  garret  since  four  to-day, 

In  a  dreaming,  fanciful  sort  of  way — 

In  a  dream  of  a  park  and  a  dead-man  stark, 

And  a  dripping  of  rain  in  the  lonesome  dark  ; 

In  a  dream  of  a  boat  with  but  one  to  row, 
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Where  the  ships  in  the  dark  nod  to  and  fro — 
In  the  dreary  dark  nod  to  and  fro — 
And  a  plunge  of  the  oars-man  down  under  the  bay, 
Where  they  lodge  a  man  gratis  who  has  nothing  to  pay, 
And  who  sleeps  where  he  may,  having  nothing  to  pay — 
Just  nothing  whatever  to  pay. 

in. 

To  the  clangor  of  stages  that  pass  by  the  door, 
I  hark  till  it  sinks  to  a  far-off  roar — 
To  the  languor  and  moan  of  a  far-off  roar. 
Of  a  roar  like  the  noise  of  a  sounding  sea, 
Repeating  its  world-old  monody, 
With  a  rise  and  fall  of  drowsy  rhyme 
To  the  tune  within  it  keeping  time  ; 
And  it  stirreth  my  soul  by  its  mumble  and  moan 
To  a  singular  sense  of  being  alone, 
Alone  with  the  crowd  that  ebbs  and  flows 
With  a  whimsical  rhythm  that  nobody  knows — 
With  a  whim  in  its  rhythm  that  nobody  knows, 
As,  one  by  one,  past  lamp  after  lamp, 
That  peers  at  them,  leers  at  them,  dogged  they  tramp  ; 
And  I  fancy  I  see,  as  one  sees  in  a  glass, 
The  perambulant  souls  of  the  people  that  pass, 
With  a  wierd  sort  of  sense,  as  a  seer  in  his  dream 
Sees  all  things  as  they  are,  not  as,  waking,  they  seem. 
Mere  spectres  of  men,  mere  effigies  they, 
Mere  Hindoos  that  fondle  their  God-kins  of  clay, 
For  Hindoos  there  be  without  crossing  the  sea — 
And  this  worship  of  sense  is  idolatry — 
Who  but  think,  as  they  walk,  or  they  talk,  or  they  pray, 
Of  the  trade  they  have  made  in  the  mart  of  Broadway, 
And  the  gain  they  make  fain  in  the  mart  of  Broadway — ■ 
In  the  market  and  mart  of  Broadway. 

IV. 

With  a  weird  sort  of  sense,  as  I  weave  them  a  song, 
I  scan  the  queer  souls  as  they  hobble  along. 
Souls  withered  with  passion  ;  souls  shrunken  and  sere 
With  the  mildew  and  mould  of  ten  thousand  a  year ; 
Souls  scurvy  with  vices  ;  souls  twisted  with  crime, 
That  madden  to  murder  for  less  than  a  dime  ; 
Souls  rotting  with  mildew  ;  souls  panting  for  pence, 
Or  reeling  and  drunk  with  the  hot  wme  of  sense  ; 
Souls  starving  for  something — a  something  forgot 
In  their  blindness  and  phrenzy — yet  knowing  it  not. 
With  a  weird  sort  of  sense,  as  I  weave  them  a  song, 
I  scan  the  queer  souls  as  they  hobble  along. 
And  one  is  a  dwarf ;  one  is  wrinkled  and  old  ; 
One  staggers  and  stumbles  ;  one  jingles  his  gold  ; 
And  laughs  as  he  harks  to  its  tinkle  and  clink, 
And  wags  his  queer  head  with  a  nod  and  a  wink, 
Which  say  in  plain  English,  "The  true  end  of  man 
Is  to  keep  what  he  gets,  and  to  get  all  he  can  ;" 
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One  shambles  ;  one  shudders,  and,  shrunken  and  stark, 

Grasps  the  hilt  of  a  dirk  and  steals  info  the  dark. 

With  a  weird  sort  of  sense,  as  I  weave  them  a  song, 

I  s?an  the  queer  souls,  as  they  hobble  along. 

It  is  not  half  so  drear,  I  aver,  on  the  whole, 

To  be  starving  in  body  as  starving  in  soul, 

Like  these  quaint  dwarfish  folk  that,  past  lamp  after  lamp, 

Which  peers  at  them,  leers  at  them,  doggedly  tramp  : — 

Yes,  starving  and  shrunken  and  shrivelled  are  they, 

And  their  souls  are  mere  ghouls,  though  they  walk  on  Broadway ; 

And  hungrily  hunt  to  and  fro  on  Broadway — 

Mere  ghouls  that  keep  walking  Broadway. 

v. 

From  this  worship  of  sense,  and  this  worship  of  clan, 

Ah,  when  shall  they  rise  to  the  manhood  of  man — 

To  that  manhood  that  weareth  the  halo  of  truth, 

And  reneweth  itself  in  perpetual  youth  ? 

Ah,  when  shall  they  see,  what  is  plain  without  eyes— 

To  be  learned  in  logic  is  not  to  be  wise — 

That  souls  are  not  gluttons — the  maxim  is  clear — 

To  be  feasted  or  fed  by  ten  thousand  a  year  ; 

To  be  throttled  with  gold,  to  be  stifled  in  sense, 

Like  an  Egyptian  Phoenix  with  plumage  of  pence  ; 

Or,  to  vices  unnamed  made  panders  and  slaves, 

To  rot  like  sheer  carrion  in  sensual  graves  ? 

Ah,  when  shall  they  learn  that  the  soul  must  have  food 

To  be  high,  to  be  noble,  as  God  meant  it  should  ; 

To  attain  its  high  manhood  of  beauty  and  good  ? 

Not  good  as  men  reckon  the  good  to-day, 

But  good  in  a  queer,  rather  obsolete  way  ; 

Not  good,  you  know,  for  a  million  or  so, 

But  good  in  God's  sense,  not  in  that  on  Broadway — 

In  the  singular  sense  named  good  on  Broadway — ■ 

In  the  quizzical  sense  on  Broadway.  ' 

VI. 

But  all  this,  you  will  say,  though  not  wanting  in  reason, 

Like  a  soda  in  May  is  somewhat  out  of  season. 

Men  have  failings  enough,  if  one  seeks  them,  none  doubt  it, 

But  what  is  the  use  of  this  prating  about  it, 

For  a  snug  little  house,  with  its  coals  on  the  grate, 

Is  better  by  far  than  a  Palace  of  State, 

In  those  ideal  regions,  where  palaces  grow 

In  just  any  shape  that  one  wishes  them  to  ? 

I  agree  ;  but  'tis  fact — I've  been  troubled  from  youth 

With  an  obsolete  habit  of  speaking  the  truth, 

And  often  I  speak  rather  plainly,  I  own — 

Though  one  feels  it,  'twere  well  'twere  more  mincingly  done, 

'Th  a  family  failing  ;  I'll  get  rid  of  it, 

For  to  lie  just  a  little  is  better  than  wit ; 

And  many  a  wit,  who  has  failed  at  his  trade, 

By  lying  a  bit  a  success  might  have  ninde, 
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For  the  fact  is,  success  very  greatly  depends 
Upon  lying  artistic,  and  there  the  thing  ends. 
But  bear  with  a  couple  of  similes,  pray, 
A-propos  to  those  people  one  meets  on  Broadway — 
These  queer  goblin-people  one  meets  on  Broadway — 
These  odd  souls  one  meets  on  Broadway. 

VII. 

Have  you  sat  by  the  sea-side,  some  beautiful  day, 
"When  the  Sun  doth  set  not  a  mile  away  ? 
With  a  face  as  round  as  an  Eastern  moon, 
But  twice  as  large  as  it  is  at  noon, 
Sinking,  sinking,  so  full  and  bold, 
Like  a  broad,  bright  wheel  of  shining  gold  ; 
When  the  sun  stoops  down,  till  he  dips  his  hair 
Of  tangled  gold  in  the  waters  bare — 
His  hair,  in  sheets  that  seem  to  drip 
From  the  flame-like  wings  of  many  a  ship, 
Poising  itself,  like  a  fire-cloud,  on 
The  utmost  mere  of  the  horizon  ; 
Till  he  dips  his  face  in  the  sounding  sea, 
That  heaves  with  a  rhythmical  inonody— 
With  no  lull  and  no  sleep  in  its  monody — 
Like  the  soul  of  a  poet  so  full  of  rhyme 
That  it  cannot  but  sing  for  a  whole  life-time  ? 
Then  you  know  how  a  life  should  be  set  to  song, 
With  a  rhythmical  pulse  as  it  floats  along  ; 
Ceaselessly  singing  like  the  sea, 
With  that  within  which  makes  melody  ; 
Ceaselessly  singing,  like  a  rill, 
Through  many  a  meadow,  down  many  a  hill, 
Its  melody  weaving  in  tangled  braids, 
As  it  stealeth  away  to  the  woodland  shades, 
Where,  winding  itself  through  many  a  glen, 
Bound  many  a  tree,  past  many  a  fen, 
It  purls  with  a  music  all  its  own, 
Like  an  elf  in  woodland  nooks  alone. 
But  these  queer  souls  of  which  I  am  weaving  my  song, 
With  a  weird  sort  of  sense  as  they  hobble  along — 
How  many  of  these,  through  the  din  of  the  day, 
Keep  step  to  this  rhythm  in  the  buzz  of  Broadway, 
In  the  mumble  and  moan  of  the  surge  of  Broadway, 
And  the  restless  roar  of  the  surge  of  Broadway— 
Of  the  ceaseless  surge  of  Broadway  ? 

VIII. 

Have  you  sat  on  the  hill-top  some  beautiful  day, 

\\  hen  the  Sun  doth  set  not  a  mile  away  ? 

And  the  Sunset  shoots,  like  a  shimmering  breeze, 

Sheets  of  red  spears  athwart  the  trees, 

Tiil  stung  to  wild  song  doth  the  soul  upspring 

In  a  passionate  pain  that  will  but  sing, 
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With  the  sight  of  strange  kingdoms,  whose  monody  wells, 
Set  unto  the  music  of  Eden  bells  ? 
Those  Eden-bells  that  in  Moslem  tales, 
Are  the  leaves  of  tall  trees  in  the  singular  vales — 
Are  the  leaves  of  all  trees  in  the  flame-litten  vales, 
Whose  zephyrs  stir  to  so  tangled  a  tune 
That  could  learn  it  no  brook  in  the  month  of  June — - 
In  these  valleys,  except,  in  the  month  of  June — ■ 
To  so  tangled  a  tune  that  it  moveth  the  leaves 
To  melody  through  delicious  eves, 
And  so  tangled  a  tune  that  it  causeth  all  feet 
In  these  valleys  to  move  with  a  metrical  beat  ? 
Then,  reader,  you  know  how  a  life  should  flow 
With  a  sense  of  sweet  rhythm  its  waters  below  ; 
As  along  the  meadows  sweet  streamlets  pass, 
Like  music  winding  through  the  grass, 
Stirring  the  grasses  all  night  long 
With  the  tinkling  laughter  of  its  song  ; 
Stirring  the  daisy  and  buttercup 
With  a  sense  of  the  song  that  ripples  up 
With  a  bubble  of  music  in  its  tones, 
As  it  slips  over  sand  and  pebble-stones — 
As  it  whirls  and  it  swirls  over  pebble-stones, 
With  a  musical  spray  over  pebble-stones. 
But  these  queer  souls  of  which  I  am  weaving  my  song, 
With  a  weird  sort  of  sense  as  they  hobble  along — 
How  many  of  these,  through  the  din  of  the  day, 
Keep  step  to  this  music  in  their  tramping  Broadway, 
In  the  toil  and  turmoil  of  their  tramping  Broadway, 
As  they  hungrily  hunt  to  and  fro  on  Broadway — 
In  their  wearisome  tramping  Broadway  ? 

IX. 

It  is  midnight :  and  stealthily  through  the  gloom, 

Like  a  goblin  that  creeps  from  the  toils  of  its  tomb, 

Where  all  day  it  weaves  in  the  web  of  its  dreams 

Strange  threads  and  wild  tangles  of  quizzical  whims, 

Creeps  step  after  step  from  the  ghoul-haunted  dens, 

Hight  Concert-Saloons — they  are  numbered  by  tens — 

Which,  so  is  man  made,  like  all  houses  of  sin, 

Seem  palace  without  and  prison  within, 

Or  like  some  dank  dead-city  of  mouldy  mausoles, 

Inhabited  only  by  corpses  and  ghouls  ; 

Ghouls  with  lips  that  but  laugh  in  the  red  lamp-shine 

As  to  King  Lust  they  quaff  draughts  of  hot  hissing  wine, 

Wine  that  heats  in  the  blood  to  the  heat  that  is  white, 

Till  it  leaps  to  the  moist,  hot  lips  of  Delight, 

Who  is  Queen  to  King  Lust  in  all  orgies  at  night ; 

And  the  palled  snake,  Sense,  beslakes  the  pain 

Of  the  sting  of  its  thirst  in  both  body  and  brain — 

And  burrows  and  rots  in  both  body  and  brain. 

They  are  corpses — just  this  dwell  a  moment  upon — 

They  are  dead  though  they  walk,  for  their  manhood  is  gone  J 
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And  I  scan  their  dead  souls  as  I  weave  them  a  song, 
With  a  weird  sort  of  sense,  as  they  hobble  along, 
And,  drowsily  nodding  past  lamp  after  lamp, 
That  peers  at  them,  leers  at  them,  doggedly  tramp, 
And,  drowsily  nodding,  thread  street  after  street, 
Where  queer  goblins  keep  step  to  the  tap  of  their  feet. 
But  'tis  midnight :  I've  only  a  word  more  to  say, 
Ere  to-morrow  we  meet  in  the  din  of  Broadway, 
And  the  restless  rumble  and  roar  of  Broadway — 
In  the  jangle  and  jam  of  Broadwav. 

x. 

And  now,  as  an  Arab  would  say  or  would  sing 

In  his  fables  of  lady  and  ghoul, 
By  way  of  a  moral  I  add  just  this  thing, 

And  its  maxims  are  true  as  a  whole, 
That  the  beggar,  in  soul  is  often  a  king, 

And  the  king  is  a  beggar  in  soul — 
That  a  man  may  be  monied  and  pampered  and  fat, 
And  a  mannikin  only  in  spite  of  all  that ; 
That  one  may  have  palace  and  foot-men  at  call, 
And  be  only  a  pauper  in  spite  of  it  all  ; 
That  in  spite  of  neglect  and  of  pitiless  ban, 
The  pauper  is  often  far  more  of  a  man, 
Is  nearer  to  that  of  which  prophets  have  told, 
Than  the  millionaire  with  his  clinking  of  gold, 
Who  getteth  no  nearer  it,  day  unto  day, 
In  the  trade  he  has  made  in  the  mart  of  Broadway, 
And  the  gain  he  makes  fain  in  the  mart  of  Broadway— 
In  the  market  and  mart  of  Broadway. 

XL 

To  these  queer-shapen  souls  I  have  woven  my  song, 

With  a  weird  sort  of  sense,  as  they  hobbled  along. 

And  my  dream  of  a  park  and  a  dead-man  stark, 

And  a  dripping  of  rain  in  the  dreary  dark  ; 

And  my  dream  of  a  boat  with  but  one  to  row, 

Where  the  ships  by  the  dock  rock  to  and  fro — 

By  the  drowsy  dock  rock  to  and  fro — 

And  a  plunge  of  the  oars-man  down  under  the  bay, 

Have  passed  with  my  song  of  the  souls  on  Broadway — 

Of  the  souls  like  mere  ghouls  that  keep  walking  Broadway— 

And  hungrily  hunt  to  and  fro  on  Broadway  ; 

Of  the  souls  that  keep  walking  Broadway, 
And  the  ghouls  that  keep  walking  Broadway. 

Feancts  Gerry  Fairfield. 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 


THE   EXPLANATION. 


If  Alveriey  presented  as  hand- 
some and  graceful  a  picture  as  ever 
fancy  drew  knight  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  he  leaned  with  uncover- 
ed head  against  the  thorough-bred 
charger  caparisoned  for  his  use, 
there  was  little  trace  of  admiration 
in  the  eyes  which  gleamed  upon 
him  from  an  upper  casement,  as, 
after  completing  her  riding  costume, 
Alexa  Hastings  paused  a  moment 
before  descending  from  her  cham- 
ber. If  Alveriey  had  given  one 
glance  to  that  face  which  bent  above, 
perhaps  he  might  have  accepted  its 
revelation  as  warning.  There  was 
hatred  there,  fierce  and  malignant 
as  the  rebel  outcast  from  heaven 
may  be  supposed  to  feel  at  sight  of 
the  loyal  angels,  basking  in  the 
smile  of  their  Great  King,  but  not 
so  powerless!  What  darts  of  in- 
tense fire  the  emerald  eyes,  now  no 
longer  clear  but  baleful,  gave  forth ! 
What  an  expression  writhed  the  lip 
out  of  all  semblance  to  beauty! 
The  whole  woman  was  in  arms. 
What!  how  had  he  called  forth 
such  passion  ?  The  answer  is  plain ; 
he  had  touched  the  one  chord  of 
woman's  nature;  he  had  inflicted 
the  one  wrong  woman  is  adamant 


to  forget  and  forgive;  he  humiliated 
the  man  she  loved.  There  was  no 
doubt  but  that,  true  to  her  sex,  she 
would  never  forget  the  lowering 
position  in  which  she  had  once  seen 
her  lover.  Her  love  for  him  could 
never  be  quite  the  same  it  had  been 
before;  but  none  the  less,  rather  the 
more,  she  turned  in  relentless  rage 
upon  the  man  who  had  touched 
him,  and  shattered  the  illusion,  of 
ideal  trust  and  imagination  for  her. 
Woe  to  Alveriey  if  he  ever  places 
in  that  woman's  hand  one  single 
power  upon  his  life  or  heart.  Ask 
a  tigress  who  has  tasted  blood  for 
mercy  sooner  than  those  lustreful 
eyes. 

They  had  hardly  left  the  grounds 
of  the  villa  behind,  and  found  them- 
selves on  the  level  stretch  of  beach 
road,  when,  checking  the  sp  rited 
canter  of  her  pretty  mare  to  a  walk, 
Alexa  turned  to  her  companion: 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  Colonel  Al- 
veriey, my  motive  in  proposing  this 
excursion.  You  doubtless  penetrat- 
ed it  at  once.  It  was  our  only  chance 
for  an  uninterrupted  interview. 
Now  I  am  ready  to  hear  the  ex- 
planation you  volunteered  of  your 
presence  last  night  in  so  strange  a 
m  anner." 

This  acme  of  coolness  astonished 
even  him — to  be   so  quietly  called 
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upon  for  an  explanation  which  some 
persons  would  have  deemed  should 
have  come  from  the  other  side.  He 
only  bowed,  however,  in  token  of 
assent,  and  began  a  brief  rela- 
tion of  the  series  of  accidents  which 
led  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  her 
trysting-place.  His  sleeplessness, 
and  consequent  restlessness — the 
beauty  which  tempted  him  forth 
at  night — his  stroll  along  the  sea 
shore,  until  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  beaten  path  across  the 
promontory,  which  curiosity  prompt- 
ed him  to  follow — his  dismay  at  the 
scene  upon  which  he  so  unwillingly 
intruded — his  immediate  attempt 
to  retreat  without  attracting  atten- 
tion— his  unfortunate  failure  in  this 
attempt — all  with  the  plain  straight- 
forwardness of  apparent  innocence, 
was  skillfully  touched  upon ;  and 
when  he  concluded  with  the  ortho- 
dox "the  rest  you  know,"  a  half 
truth  never  more  ingeniously  simu- 
lated a  whole  one. 

"  I  must  also  beg  you  to  believe," 
he  added,  "  how  sincerely  I  regret 
the  effect  of  which  I  was  the  unwil- 
ling cause,  especially  as  regards  Mr. 
Darwin.  That  self-defence  necessi- 
tated my  returning  his  unprovoked 
assault  is  an  excuse  I  hope  you  will 
accept." 

It  was  a  full  minute  before  she 
spoke,  and,  during  that  pause,  her 
eyes  were  persistently  drooped. 
Well  did  she  know  bet'erthanto 
trust  their  glitter  not  to  betray  her. 
At  last  she  raised  them,  clear,  lim- 
pid and  shining. 

"  Thank  you,  Colonel  Alverley, 
for  so  frank  and  clear  an  explana- 
tion.    Now  listen  to  mine." 

He  in'crrupted  her.  "Not  if  it 
pains  or  annoys  you.     Believe  me  I 


ask  no  proof  to  trust  your  actions 
as  always  purely  right." 

There  was  a  mocking  arrogance 
in  her  eyes.  "  And  may  I  ask  what 
reason  Colonel  Alverley  has  found 
to  honor  me  with  a  trust  so  entire 
and  distinguished?  He  will,  per- 
haps, pardon  me  if,  in  remembering 
the  brief  date  of  our  acquaintance, 
I  cannot  deem  the  expression  of  it 
complimentary. " 

"  "While  acknowledging  in  some 
degree  the  justice  of  your  rebuke, 
Miss  Hastings,"  returned  Alverley, 
in  a  tone  no  less  haughty  than  her 
own,  "I  regret,  at  least,  that  my 
expression  of  a  man's  instinctive  be- 
lief in  the  purity  of  one  so  young 
and  fair,  should  have  called  it  forth. 
You  may  trust  me  to  offend  no 
more." 

"Pardon  me,"  she  cried,  impul- 
sively extending  her  hand.  "  It  is 
I  who,  now  as  ever,  am  in  the  wrong. 
But  if  you  knew  how  deeply  I  am 
tried,  you  would  not  marvel  at  my 
impatience  and  petulance.  Forget 
it." 

He  was  about  to  raise  the  lily- 
white  fingers  to  his  lips,  in  token 
of  how  ready  he  was  to  forget, 
when  the  remembrance  of  last 
night's  scene  sent  the  blood  in 
deep  red  rush  to  his  cheek,  and  he 
released  the  hand,  saying  merely, 
"  Any  words  are  well  atoned  for  by 
such  amende  from  a  lady's  lips." 

"Listen  to  me  then,"  she  said, 
"and  I  will  promise  to  make  my 
story  short.  Since  you  were  a  wit  - 
ness  this  morning  of  an  interview 
between  Mr.  Lynde  and — and  Guy 
Darwin" — it  was  weak  in  her  to  he- 
sitate over  the  name,  and  she  deter- 
mined it  should  not  occur  again; 
"  you  must  be  aware  of  at  least  the 
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beginning  of  what  I  have  to 
say." 

"  I  am  aware,"  he  said,  anxious 
to  spare  her  as  m  ch  time  as  possi- 
ble, "  that  Mr.  Darwin  is  your  sui- 
tor, and  that  his  father  opposes  his 
choice.     Is  not  that  correct  ?" 

"  Perfectly  so,"  she  replied,  calm- 
ly, "  and  no  doubt  you  have  also 
been  led  to  believe  that  Mr.  Dar- 
win's suit  is  favorably  received,  and 
his  regard  reciprocated  by  my- 
self?" 

"  Such  was,  I  admit,  my  infer- 
ence. But  it  was  drawn  from  no 
direct  assertion." 

"A  conclusion  shared  by  others 
beside  yourself,  but  an  erroneous 
one.  I  will  state  the  true  case  in  a 
few  words.  I  have  known  Guy  Dar- 
win all  my  life,  indeed  since  the 
time  when,  as  little  children,  we 
played  on  this  beach.  We  grew  up 
together,  and  in  an  intimacy  as 
close  as  if  blood  had  been  the  tie 
between  us,  which  continued  un- 
broken as  we  emerged  into  youth. 
My  affection  for  him  was  always 
great,  but  calm  and  even,  without 
one  ruining  wave  of  passion.  In- 
deed I  think  our  familiar  inter- 
course precluded  anything  approach- 
ing intensity  or  romance  of  feel- 
ing. It  still  remains  a  great  mys- 
tery to  me  how  his  love  ever  grew 
out  of  the  quiet  affection  of  child- 
hood to  what  it  is  now." 

It  was  scarcely  a  mystery  to  the 
eyes  lingering  over  her  marvellous 
face. 

"  However  that  passion  was  rous- 
ed," sbe  continued,  "that  it  now  ex- 
ists with  fiery  vehemence,  I  do  not 
dare  to  disbelieve.  But  the  first 
avowal  of  it  was  not  made  to  me. 
This,  I  doubt  not,  Guy  feared  to 
venture,  but  to  his  father,  who  was 


sent  to  propose  the  suit  to  Mr. 
Lynde;  and  had  it  then  been  laid 
before  me  with  every  sanction  of 
parental  consent,  I  should  at  once, 
and  without  hesitation,  have  reject- 
ed it.  But  Judge  Darwin — "  she 
paused  for  a  moment,  then  forced 
herself  by  an  effort  to  go  on — 
"suddenly  withdrew  his  consent, 
and  I  was  contemptuously  rejected 
as  his  son's  wife,  when  nothing 
would  have  induced  me  to  become 
such.  Hard,  you  will  say.  But 
wait;  that  was  not  enough.  The 
most  insulting  threats  were  trans- 
mitted to  me  if  I  dared  dream  of 
lifting  my  eyes  to  secure  a  husband 
in  Guy  Darwin.  Following  close 
upon  them  came  a  letter  from  the 
poor  boy  himself,  pouring  forth  all 
he  felt,  disowning  his  father's  edict, 
and  praying  me  to  marry  him  at 
once.  To  this  I  sent  a  decided  re- 
fusal, with  the  assurance  that  with 
that  answer  circumstances  had  no- 
thing to  do.  It  would  have  been 
the  same  under  the  most  favorable. 
Another  and  another  followed  from 
him  striving  to  change  my  resolu- 
tion, imploring  me  to  see  him — that 
is,  to  grant  him  a  clandestine  inter- 
view, which  I  positively  refused. 
Finally,  on  yesterday,  I  received  an 
incoherent  missive,  telling  me  that 
he  wTas  here,  and  that  he  would  see 
me — that  if  I  still  refused  to  meet 
him,  he  would  force  his  way  into 
my  presence.  The  wild  desperation 
of  tone  frightened  me — the  poig- 
nant misery  touched  me  to  the 
heart.  My  old  play-fellow,  my  child- 
ish friend,  I  thought,  what  harm 
can  there  be  in  seeing  him,  and  tell- 
ing him  explicitly  to  resign  hope. 
It  was  a  false  step ;  but,  as  you  know, 
I  took  it.  I  saw  him  yesterday  af- 
ternoon on  our  old  play -ground,  the 
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beach,  and  I  left  him  so  overwhelm- 
ed with  despair  and  anguish,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  yielding  to  his  en- 
treaties, and  meeting  him  again  at 
night,  to  strive  to  comfort  him.  It 
was  almost  a  hopeless  task,  and  I 
had  just  taken  a  solemn  vow  not  to 
yield,  as  a  last  means  of  making 
him  feel  the  hopelessness  of  any 
further  entreaty,  when  your  advent 
startled  us.  I  only  learned  this 
morning  how  imprudent  I  was  when 
I  read  his  father's  insulting  letter, 
and  recognized  what  might  be  said 
of  me.  Only  then  I  realized  that 
my  reputation  lies  in  your  power." 

He  did  not  speak  one  word  ;  he 
only  leaned  forward  from  his  sad- 
dle, and,  clasping  the  still  ungloved 
hand  in  both  his  own,  raised  it  to 
his  lips  with  a  homage  so  knightly 
and  deferential,  that,  had  he  bent 
his  knee  to  earth,  it  could  have  been 
no  more  so.  She  felt  that  words 
would  have  been  mere  superfluities 
after  that  mute  token  that  the  brave 
heart  of  gentleman  recognized  her 
trust. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE    AVOWAL. 


u  What  is  the  ma  ter  ?  Does  that 
letter  contain  any  bad  news,  Alver- 
ley?"  inquired  Mr„  Lynde,  abruptly, 
as  the  family  group  sat  around  the 
dinner  table  a  month  later,  and  he 
was  startled  past  all  consideration 
of  courtesy  by  the  sudden  pallor 
that  overspread  his  friend's  cheek  of 
clear  bronze. 

"  No — yes — that  is,  I  fear  I  must 
leave  you,"  said  Alverlcy,  looking 
up,  with  a  smile  evidently  forced. 
"  This  letter  contains  an  intimation 
from  Vienna  not  to  be  disregarded; 
and  as  I  have  stiU  so  much  business 


at  Alverley  unattended  to,  I  must 
even  tear  myself  away  from  your 
happy  circle,  and,  alas !  at  once." 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry,"  said 
Lynde,  in  a  crest-fallen  voice.  "I 
thought  you  were  at  least  good  for 
another  fortnight." 

"I  would  be  good  for  another 
month,"  in  a  tone  whose  sincerity 
was  not  to  be  doubted,  "  if  my  mo- 
tions were  unfettered.  Indeed  my 
life  here  has  been  so  pleasant  that, 
perhaps,  it  is  as  well  I  am  forced 
away,  for  I  do  not  know  else  when 
my  courage  would  allow  me  to  make 
a  voluntary  move." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  say  so," 
said  Mrs.  Lynde,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
should  have  imagined  you  would 
have  found  us  very  dull.  But  why 
not,  then,  speak  the  one  word  that 
would  render  your  movements  free, 
and  grant  us  the  great  pleasure  of 
an  indefinitely  long  visit  ?" 

"  Why,  indeed !"  growled  her  hus- 
band. "  Only  because  he  is  an  ob- 
stinate— " 

"Fool?"  said  Alverley,  smiling. 
"  Perhaps  so,  my  dear  Lynde.  But 
my  folly  has  at  least  this  wisdom  in 
it — I  go  from  your  fair  paradise  to 
a  life,  the  activity  of  which  will 
leave  me  no  time  for  regret,  while 
in  a  lonely,  unemployed  existence, 
the  memory  would  haunt  me  with 
gnawing  envy." 

"There  is  a  patent  remedy  for 
that  evil,"  answered  Mrs.  Lynde; 
"  an  abjuring  of  celibacy,  and  a 
fair  young  wife,  would  create  a  pa- 
radise for  yourself." 

"  I  fear  that,  like  Ulysses,  I  should 
weary  even  of  the  soft  gales  of 
Ogygia,  if  the  Magic  Isle  became  a 
prison,  or  even  a  constancy,"  he  re- 
plied, as  he  rose  froin  table. 

It  was  scarcely  an  hour  after  that, 
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with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  his 
shooting-jacket,  Alverley  sauntered 
through  the  garden. 

It  was  then  late  in  October,  and 
already  on  the  forest  trees,  the  yel- 
low and  scarlet  tokens  heralded  the 
first  step  of  the  Frost  King;  but 
beyond  that,  and  a  subtle  balminess 
unknown  to  fiercer  heat,  there  was 
little  or  no  sign  that  the  reign  of 
summer  was  not  at  its  zenith,  in 
perfume,  blossom,  or  verdure.  The 
gorgeous  roses  of  the  South  were 
dropping  their  petals  to  earth,  in 
the  rich  wilderness  of  bloom  around 
him;  and  as  he  walked,  he  gathered 
one,  but  a  few  minutes  saw  its 
leaves  scattered  absently  over  the 
gravel  path.  He  paused  at  last  in 
his  listless  lounge,  and,  leaning  on 
the  low  gate,  turned  his  eyes  west- 
ward toward  the  gulf.  The  sun  had 
just  sunk  into  his  wratery  chamber 
of  rest,  and  "  the  bright  track  of  his 
fiery  car"  was  painted  in  such  vivid 
hues  as  proved  how  near  were  the 
glorious  skies  of  the  tropics.  But 
on  the  panorama  of  changing  dye 
Alverley's  eyes  did  not  even  glance. 
It  was  fastened  eagerly  on  the  low, 
shining  line  of  beach,  and  swiftly 
darkened  in  its  tint  as  it  met  the 
sought-for  object — the  floating  out- 
line of  misty  white — the  gliding 
grace  of  movement. 

The  gate  opened  and  closed  be- 
hind him,  and  five  minutes  later  his 
firm  step  paused  beside  Alexa  Hast- 
ings. 

"You  see  I  venture  even  to  trans- 
gress your  commands  thao  your 
evening  walk  should  be  always  un- 
interrupted, since  to-morrow  will 
relieve  you  of  any  fear  of  a  like  in- 
trusion." 

She  answered  coldly,  almost  chil- 


lingly, "  Can  to-morrow  replace,  or 
even  atone,  for  to-day  ?" 

"What!"  he  murmured  low;  "not 
less  hard,  not  less  cold  in  your  doled 
out  favors,  when  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  parting  forever  ?  Not  one  relax- 
ation from  your  icy  rule  when  we 
stand  together  for  the  last  time  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  with  the  same 
unmoved  calm:  "Since  you  are  here, 
I  will  make  one.  You  may  remain, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of 
your  remark  that  you  will  intrude 
no  more  because  you  cannot.  Give 
me  your  arm." 

Resistance  to  any  exercise  of  her 
tyranny  had  long  since  vanished 
from  the  possible  to  him.  Galled 
to  desperation  one  moment,  stung 
to  rage  the  next,  then  forgetting 
both,  as  his  senses  were  lulled  by 
one  syren  tone,  to  the  golden  de- 
lirium of  a  magic  enchantment,  he 
surrendered  every  sense  captive  to 
her  power. 

Slowly  they  paced  the  white  sands? 
and  the  short  southern  twilight  was 
beginning  to  gather  its  dusk,  sweet 
as  on  the  evening  when  her  face 
through  the  roses  had  first  gleamed 
upon  him,  when  she  broke  the  si- 
lence. 

"  These  cruel  waves  ! — how  I  love, 
and  yet  how  I  hate  them  !  I  haunt 
their  side.  I  cannot  rest  beyond 
the  sound  of  their  dash;  yet  they 
are  the  walls  of  my  loathed  prison, 
against  which,  in  impotent  rage  and 
despair,  I  dash  my  frail  form.  I 
can  scarcely  analyse  the  fascination 
they  hold  for  me.  Their  sound,  be 
it  murmur  or  roar,  is  a  lullaby;  yet 
I  would  fly  them  if  I  could.  They 
have  power  to  soften  my  fiercest 
mood  to  gentleness,  or  wrake  my 
calmest  to  frenzy.  I  have  but  one 
explanation  for  the  mystery;   they 
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divide  me  from  native  land ;  and 
while  I  detest  them  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  the  barriers  which  hold 
me  here,  I  yet  love  and  cling-  to 
them,  for  they  have  rolled  from  that 
distant  shore." 

Never  had  he  seen  one  spark  of 
fire  in  this  icy  child  of  the  Arctics 
before,  save  in  their  first  brief  in- 
terview, when  she  had  touched  on 
the  same  subject,  which  alone  seem- 
ed to  strike  flame  amid  her  snow. 

"  Why,  he  cried,  turning  toward 
her,  with  passion  in  tone  and  eye — 
"  why  is  all  the  warmth  of  your  na- 
ture treasured  for,  and  lavished  on, 
a  mere  cold  ideality  you  have  never 
known  !  Alexa,  teach  me — show 
me,  if  t  be  possible,  how  to  call  it 
forth !" 

"You  do  not  know  what  you  ask," 
she  said,  gazing  far  over  the  water, 
unheeding  the  intense  eyes  on  her 
face.  "  Here," — and  she  laid  her 
hand  on  her  bosom — "here  is  a 
prison  of  ice,  fast  locked.  Within 
it  may  roll  torrents  of  liquid  fire;  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that 
never  can  that  frigid  barrier  melt 
save  to  one  key." 

"  And  that  key  ?  Is  it  the  love — 
less  love  than  madness — which  has 
lain  so  long  unheeded  at  your  feet  ? 
Alexa,  how  often  you  have  listened 
t0  it ! — how  well  you  know  that 
your  icy  face  first  kindled  it  to  life. 
Your  every  frosted  tone  has  added 
fresh  impetus  to  its  boiling  course, 
till  earth,  heaven,  God,  now  centres 
for  me  in  you  I" 

Any  other  woman  would  have 
shrank  in  fright  from  the  passion  of 
that  burning  tone — the  glow  of  the 
deep  eyes — the  quivering  of  every 
tense  muscle  in  that  iron  frame — 
the  grasp  of  those  hands  with  steel- 


like force  !  She  only  reared  higher 
the  form  slender  and  graceful  as  the 
Oriental  palm.  Her  eyes  emitted 
lambent  gleams  of  playing  light, 
and  her  low  gush  of  laughter,  ring- 
ing and  sweet  as  a  mermaiclen's 
mirth,  swept  over  the  waves. 

"  Why  do  you  think  to  entertain 
me  with  the  tale  so  often  told  ?  Our 
earnest  has  become  jest  indeed. 
There  now,  you  are  dismissed!  I 
am  weary.     Eelease  me,  and  go." 

"Alexa,"  he  said,  for  once  un- 
heeding her  mandate,  "  are  you  hu- 
man, or  are  you,  indeed,  what  you 
so  often  seem  to  me — a  cold  en- 
chantress, whoso  sorcery  has  entan- 
gled my  wretched  soul  forever,  and 
whose  power  and  fascination  eman- 
ate from  beyond  earth?  It  must 
be  so  ! — for  can  the  heart  beat  in 
woman's  breast,  from  which  such 
love  as  mine  could  fail  to  win  at 
least  one  kind  tone  or  glance  ?  And 
such  you  have  never  given.  Do  I 
say  I  will  go  from  you — that  I  will 
leave  the  spell  so  accursed  forever 
behind  me  ?  Vain — all  vain  !  Alexa, 
you  know  I  cannot!  M>  soul  is 
less  impotent  to  leave  its  earthly 
temple!" 

She  turned  with  her  mocking 
smile  playing  in  eye  and  on  lip,  and 
those  white  arms,  which  seemed 
formed  to  clasp  around  men,  and 
sink  with  them  beneath  the  green 
wave,  outstretched,  as  if  to  keep 
him  back.  For  one  long,  silent 
minute  they  thus  gazed  into  each 
other's  eyes  through  the  twilight — 
hers  playing,  sparkling,  flashing 
sheathed  rays  of  light  like  the  ma- 
gic amethyst  of  Amasis — his  stead- 
fast, deep,  unwavering  in  their  re- 
gard. 

Then  those  wreathing  arms  clasp- 
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ed  round  his  unmoved  form,  and 
her  syren  eyes  were  veiled  on  his 
breast. 

One  second  he  stood  motionless; 
then  suffocation  and  death  seemed 
imminent  for  that  fragile  form,  in 


the  fierce  tightening  clasp  of  the 
strong  arms  which  strained  her 
closer,  closer  yet;  and  liquid  fire 
seemed,  indeed,  imparted  by  the  hot 
lips  that  clung  in  quivering  kisses 
to  hers. 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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WAK  POETRY  OF  THE  SOUTH  * 


It  cannot  be  said  of  the  South,  as 
was  once  said  of  a  forgotten  nation, 
"  They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died." 
The  cause  of  the  South,  which  is 
called  "  lost,"  has  at  least  been  ren- 
dered immortal  by  its  poetry.  The 
nature  of  its  struggle  was  such  as  to 
develope  the  purest  spirit  of  poetry. 
It  was  rendered  such  by  the  terri- 
ble and  relentless  war  which  was 
waged  by  Jie  North.  If  that  cause 
had  any  elements  of  weakness,  or 
of  tameness  in  the  beginnig,  it  was 
very  soon  inspired  with  a  passion 
for  liberty  and  a  deathless  glory,  by 
the  violence  and  cruel  malice  of  the 
Abolition  warfare.  It  was,  on  their 
part,  a  war  not  only  for  the  defense 
of  their  private  property  and  their 
lives,  but  for  the  holy  altars  of  home, 
and  the  sacred  purity  of  their  wives 
and  daughters.  To  meet  this  terri- 
ble emergency,  the  heart  of  the 
[South  sprang  up  with  superhuman 
valor.  The  tremendous  energy  it 
put  forth  reminds  of  Achilles  going 
forth  to  battle  : 

"Amidst  them  all, 
Buckling  his  armor,  brave  Achilles  stood  ; 

*  War  Poetry  of  the  South.  Edited  by  William 
Gilmore  Simms,  LL.D.  New  York,  Richardson  & 
Co. 


A  gnashing  sound  came  from  his  grinding 

teeth  ; 
His  eyes  were  like  the  glare  of  fire  ;  his 

heart 
With  anguish  past  endurance,  rose  and  fell. " 

It  is  impossible  that  a  gallant  peo- 
ple should  not  have  been  brave,  en- 
during, and  self-sacrificing  in  such  a 
conflict.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
sword  of  the  Puritan  should  smite 
the  helmet  of  the  cavalier  and  the 
Huguenot,  without  kindling  the  un- 
quenchable fires  of  heroism.  The 
heroic  spirit  flashes  out,  like  the 
flame  of  Prometheus,  from  the  war 
poetry  of  the  South.  Whatever 
might  have  been  said  before  the  war, 
it  can  no  longer  be  affirmed  that  the 
South  has  not  a  literature  of  its 
own — a  literature  which  has  been 
born  of  a  struggle  that  imparted  to 
it  the  freshest  and  most  endearing 
elements  of  immortality.  A  litera- 
ture which  has  received  the  terrible 
baptism  of  blood — which  comes  di- 
vinely freighted  with  a  nation's 
sighs — which  has  drunk  the  spirit  oJ 
a  thousand  battles,  and  had  its  birth- 
place amid  the  groans  of  murdered 
innocence,  and  the  savage  war-cry 
of  invading  legions.  What  a  birth- 
place for  an  enduring  literature  is 
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that !  For  a  literature  which  shall 
be,  evermore,  full  of  bugle-tones, 
and  the  shrill  notes  of  the  fife ! 
When  will  such  a  song  as  "  My  Ma- 
ryland" lose  its  edge  and  mettle  : 

"  The  despot's  heel  is  on  thy  shore, 

Maryland ! 
His  torch  is  at  thy  temple  door, 

Maryland ! 
Avenge  the  patriotic  gore 
That  flecked  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 
And  be  the  battle-queen  of  yore  ; 

Maryland  !  my  Maryland  !' 

Or  when  will  such  a  song  as  that 
by  George  H.  Mies,  entitled  "  God 
Save  the  South,"  lose  its  relish  for  a 
human  heart  which  cherishes  the 
blessed  name  of  liberty? 

"  God  save  the  South  ! 
God  save  the  South  ! 
Her  altars  and  her  firesides — ■ 

God  save  the  South  ! 
Now  that  the  war  is  nigh — 
Now  that  we  arm  to  die — 
Chaunting  our  battle-cry, 
Freedom  or  death ! 

"  Kebels  before 
Were  our  fathers  of  yore  ; 
Rebel,  the  glorious  name 

Washington  bore. 
Why,  then  be  ours  the  same 
Title  he  snatched  from  shame, 
Making  it  first  in  fame, 

Odious  no  more." 

These  will  be  glorious  songs, 
chaunted  all  the  way  down  the  path 
of  time  ;  or  as  long  as  there  is  a 
soul  left  in  this  land  capable  of  ab- 
horring oppression.  "Rebel"  is  a 
word  which  was  never  yet  found  ex- 
cept in  the  mouth  of  a  tyrant. 
When  England  wishes  to  oppress 
Ireland,  the  Irish  are  "  rebels." 
When  Austria  would  oppress  Hun- 
gary, the  Hungarians  are  "  rebels," 
and  when  Russia  means  to  destroy 
Poland,  the  ill-fated,  but  glorious 
Poles  are  "rebels."  Oh,  all  arc  "re- 
bels" in  this  world  who  are  not  ty- 


rants !  The  pious  and  sainted  Stone- 
wall Jackson  was  a  "  rebel,"  if  we 
allow  such  wild  beasts  as  Benjamin 
Butler  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  to  call 
his  name.  All  brave,  virtuous,  and 
freedom-loving  people  are  "rebels," 
whenever  and  wherever  tyrants  can 
pronounce  their  doom. 

Now,  in  this  southern  war  poetry, 
we  find  the  genuine  and  the  death- 
less spirit  of  liberty  ;  and  therefore 
it  will  be  forever  sung  with  the  di- 
vinest  enthusiasm  by  the  glorious 
haters  of  despotism.  Who  but  the 
wretch  who  carries  the  soul  of  a 
snake  endungeoned  in  his  bosom, 
will  ever  cease  to  repeat  with  spirit 
these  lines  from  a  poem  by  John  R. 
Thompson,  on  "  Coercion  :" 

"Who  talks  of   coercion?    who   dares  to 
deny 
A  resolute  people  the  right  to  be  free  ? 
Let  him  blot  out  forever  one  star  from  the 
sky, 
Or  curb  with  his  fetter  one  wave  of  the 
sea !" 

Or  the  following  beautiful  poem, 
by  F.  Y.  Rockett,  written  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Gen.  Beauregard's  appeal 
to  the  people  to  melt  the  bells  of 
their  churches  into  cannon  : 

"  Melt  the  bells,  melt  the  bells, 
Still  the  tinkling  on  the  plains, 
And  transmute  the  evening  chimes 
Into  war's  resounding  rhymes, 
That  the  invader  may  be  slain 
By  the  bells. 

11  Melt  the  bells,  melt  the  bells, 
Though  it  cost  a  tear  to  part 
With  the  music  they  have  made, 
Where  the  friends  we  love  are  laid, 
With  pale  cheek  and  silent  heart, 
'Neath  the  bells. 

"  Melt  the  bells,  melt  the  bells, 
Into  cannon,  vast  and  grim, 
And  the  foe  shall  feel  the  ire 
From  each  heaving  lungs  of  fire, 
And  we'll  put  our  trust  in  Him 
And  tho  bolls. 
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"  Melt  the  bells,  melt  the  bells, 
And  when  foes  no  more  attack, 
And  the  lightning  clond  of  war 
Shall  roll  thundeiiess  and  far, 
We  will  melt  the  cannon  back 
Into  bells. 

"  Melt  the  bells,  melt  the  bells, 

And  they'll  peal  a  sweeter  chime, 
And  remind  of  all  the  brave 
Who  have  sunk  to  glory's  grave, 
And  will  sleep  through  coming  time 
'Neath  the  bells." 

We,  for  one,  cannot  conceive  of  a 
time,  nor  do  we  wish  to,  when  this 
beautiful  poem  will  be  forgotten. 
Let  it  last  as  one  of  the  remem- 
brancers of  a  stragg  e,  which  how- 
ever unfortunate,  is  nevertheless  one 
of  the  bravest  i  lustrations  of  the 
virtue  and  heroism  of  man. 

What  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  the  literary  treasury  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  Mr.  Simms'  poem, 
entitled  "  The  Angel  of  the  Church," 
written  on  discovering  that  the  Abo- 
lition fleet  at  Morris  Island  was  es- 
pec'ally  aiming  its  shells  at  the  spire 
of  St.  Michael's  Church  in  Charles- 
ton : 

"  Aye,  strike  with  a  sacrilegious  aim 
The  temple  of  the  living  God  ; 
Hurl  iron  bolt  and  seething  flame 

Through  aisles  which  holiest  feet  have 
trod ; 
Tear  up  the  altar,  spoil  the  tomb, 
And  raging  with  demoniac  ire, 
Send  down,  in  sudden  crash  of  doom, 
•    That  grand,  old,  sky-sustaining  spire. 

"  That  spire,  for  full  a  hundred  years, 
Hath  been  a  people's  point  of  sight ; 
That  shrine  hath  warmed  their  soul  to 
tears, 
With    strains    well    worthy    Salem's 
height ; 
The  sweet,  clear  music  of  its  bells, 
Made  liquid  soft  in  southern  air, 
Still  through  the  heart  of  memory  swells, 
And  wakes  the  hopeful  soul  to  prayer. 

"  Well  may  ye,  felons  of  the  time, 

Still  loathing  all  that's  pure  and  free, 


Add  this  to  many  a  thousand  crime 
'Gainst  peace  and  sweet  humanity  ; 

Ye,  who  have  wrapped  our  towns  in  flame, 
Defiled  our  shrines,  befoul' d  our  homes, 

But  fitly  turn  your  murderous  aim 
Against  Jehovah's  ancient  domes." 

The  poem  is  too  long  to  be  fully 
quoted  n  this  place  ;  but  it  will  last 
as  an  eternal  monument  o  the  crimes 
of  our  Puritan  war.  When  the  au- 
thors and  conductors  of  this  bloody 
crusade  are  mouldered  to  dust,  their 
mem'  ry  will  survive  in  such  poems 
as  this,  which  will  be  rehearsed  writh 
admiration  and  horror  by  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  O,  ye  Sumners, 
Wades  and  Lincolns,  as  vainly  will 
your  ghosts  seek  to  escape  the  wrath 
of  man  as  of  G-od !  In  the  same  de- 
gree that  mankind  learn  to  hate  and 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  tyranny, 
will  your  names  become  more  and 
more  odious,  descending  the  steps 
of  time. 

The  following  first  verse  of  a  very 
clever  poem  by  James  Barron  Hope, 
entitled  "  Libera  Nos,  O  Domine," 
is  the  kind  of  epitaph  which  history 
gives  such  enemies  of  freedom  : 

"  What !  ye  hold  yourselves  as  freemen  ? 

Tyrants  love  just  such  as  ye  ! 
Go  !  abate  your  lofty  manner  ! 
Write  upon  the  State's  old  banner, 

'  A  furore  Normanorum, 

Libera  nos,  O,  Domine.'  " 

Mr.  Simms'  book  contains  482 
pages,  with  a  promise  in  the  pre- 
face, that  if  the  present  volume  is 
properly  encouraged,  it  shall  be  fol- 
lowed with  another  of  the  same  size. 
The  limits  of  this  article  are  neces- 
sarily such  that  we  intend  little  more 
than  a  reference  to  the  subject.  The 
author  has  performed  his  task  in  a 
manner  most  creditable  to  himself 
and  his  country.  The  volume,  if 
contrasted  with  any  collection  of  the 
war  poetry   of  the   North,  will,  we 
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think,  be  a  most  unwelcome  ordeal 
to  our  Abolition  poets.  Indeed  we 
do  not  call  to  mind  a  single  northern 
poem  born  of  the  war  which  can 
hope  for  a  place  in  history.  For  be 
it  understood,  that  not  one  of  the 
multitudinous  partisan  Abolition 
philipics  called  histories,  will  ever 
reach  that  honorable  altitude  in  the 
future.  They  are  the  wildest,  the 
most  unprincipled  and  untruthful 
partisan  records.  Like  the  war  po- 
etry of  the  North,  they  are  the  sick- 
ly ebullition  ■;  of  spleen,  spite,  malice 
and  intolerance — elements  in  which 
good  poetry  is  rarely  born.  Or  if  it 
may  possess  the  mere  artistic  quali- 
ties of  poetry,  it  is  forever  destitute 
of  its  true  fire  and  soul.  The  man 
who  knows  he  is  in  the  wrong  is  a 
sorry  poet.  No  man  ever  yet  wrote 
anything  worth  remembering  who 
plead  the  cause  of  tyranny.  His 
own  heart  always  smote  him  in  the 
face.  That  is  the  office  of  a  man's 
heart,  to  chastise  the  wayward  fan- 
cies or  falsehoods  of  the  brain. 

The  character  of  a  people  may  be 
gathered  from  their  poetry.  The 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  passions,  and 
all  the  moral  modes  of  different  pe- 
riods of  the  same  nation  are  con- 
spicuous in  their  songs.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  ancient  Britons  can  be 
learned  only  from  the  music  of  their 
harps,  at  a  time  when  their  bards 
invoked  the  warlike  Odin,  and  in 
lofty  lyrics  sang  their  wild  and  ter- 
rible legends.  Then  came  the  Saxon 
and  the  Norman  periods,  the  one 
with  its  gloomy  Ilunic  rhymes,  and 
the  other  with  its  minstrels  of  mer- 
rier and  more  romantic  verse,  each 
indicative  of  the  varying  tone  and 
temper  of  the  national  mind.  The 
character  and  social  life  of  the 
English  in   the  fourteenth  century, 


must  be  sought  for  in  the  poetry 
of  Chaucer,  and  the  "  gentle" 
Gower.  And,  coming  down  o 
the  sixteenth  century,  we  find 
again  the  passions  and  inner  life 
of  the  English  people  faithfully 
portrayed  in  that  glorious  constella- 
tion of  poets,  embracing  the  names 
of  Marlow,  Spencer,  Shakspeare, 
Ben  Johnson,  Fletcher,  Beaumont, 
Suckling,  Herrick,  Lovelace,  and 
others.  Come  down  another  centu- 
ry, and  the  national  characteristics 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  poetry  of 
Cowly,  Denham,  Waller,  Milton, 
Butler,  Eochester,  Sedly,  Dryden, 
and  Otway.  Another  half  century 
still,  and  we  find  Prior,  Addison, 
Pope,  Parnel,  and  Ramsay,  the  faith- 
ful painters  of  the  nation's  heart. 

America  has  had  no  national  po- 
ets, because  intellectually  and  social- 
ly we  have  no  nationality.  We  are 
a  medley  of  all  Europeon  nationali- 
ties, with,  latterly,  a  strong  infusion 
of  the  African.  We  are  yet  too  re- 
cently come  into  this  country  to 
have  any  legends  of  our  own.  We 
have  not  even  so  much  as  a  super- 
stition of  our  own  creation.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is,  perhaps, 
our  Puritan  type  of  bigotry  ;  but 
that  extends  over  only  a  little  more 
than  half  of  our  country.  It  has 
never  touched  the  South  ;  as  spirit- 
ualism, free-loveism,  and  communi- 
tyism  never  have. 

But  the  South  has  just  passed 
through  an  ordeal  which  may,  if  her 
people  are  still  true  to  their  own  ho- 
nor, give  them  a  nationality  and  a 
literature  of  their  own.  She  has 
now  abundant  fields  for  romance 
and  poetry  of  her  own.  The  story 
of  her  wrongs  will  be  a  bond  of  in- 
dividuality among  yet  unborn  gene- 
rations  of    her   offspring.     To   say 
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that  it  will  not  be  so,  is  to  libel  hu- 
man nature.  We  desire  to  see  the 
ancient  bonds  of  amity  between 
these  States  restored  ;  but  that  does 
not,  by  any  means,  include  the  for- 
giveness of  the  horrible  party  which 
inaugurated  and  conducted  such  a 
war.  Only  when  we  are  a  nation  of 
dogs  will  such  a  party  be  forgiven. 
No,  the  man  that  talks  of  forgive- 
ness in  that  direction  has  lost  the 
power  to  distinguish  between  vice 
and  virtue.  To  forgive  such  men, 
is  to  be  an  enemy  to  civilization — is 
to  teach  our  children  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  friend  and 
the  foe  of  liberty.  In  dealing  with 
such  characters,  we  are  to  follow  the 
divine  example  of  our  Saviour,  when 
he  entered  into  the  Temple,  and 
"  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money- 
change  s,"  and  drove  them  out, 
flinging  upon  them  the  fierce  denun- 
ciation that  they  were  "a  den  of 
thieves."  Is  it  not  enough  for  us 
to  imitate  the  Master  in  dealing  with 
such  characters  ?  Instead,  then,  of 
trying  to  "accommodate  ourselves 
to  the  new  state  of  things,"  we  must 
rather  think  and  pray  continually 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  satanic  new, 
and  to  get  back,  with  all  possible 


speed,  to  the  grand  and  beautiful 
old.  The  old  is  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson — the  new  is  of  Thad.  Ste- 
vens and  Ben.  Butler.  The  man 
who  proposes  in  his  heart  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  such  a  "  new  state 
of  things"  is  a  lineal  descend  nt  of 
those  very  "thieves"  who  were  driven 
out  of  the  Temple  by  the  Saviour. 
No  ;  let  the  South  keep  on  writing 
its  songs,  and  let  all  the  patriots, 
North  and  South,  keep  on  singing 
them.  Scatter,  broadcast,  pamphlets, 
documents  and  papers.  Keep  the 
true  history  of  the  war,  with  all  its 
abominations,  fresh  and  flaming  be- 
fore the  people,  and  it  shall  not  be 
long  before  the  multitude  will  be 
found  hammering  the  tyrants  on  the 
invisible  anvils  of  millions  of  Vul- 
cans.  And,  in  the  meantime,  what 
of  the  wretch  who  talks  of  "  accom- 
modating ?"  We  say  he  is  a  coward 
or  an  apostate!  Be  the  battle-words 
of  every  heart  such  as  these  opening 
lines  of  James  Barron  Hope's  "Oath 
of  Freedom  :" 
' '  Born  free,  thus  we  resolve  to  live  ; 

By  Heaven,  we  will  be  free  ! 
By  all  the  stars  which  burn  on  high — 

By  the  green  earth,  the  mighty  sea — 
By  God's  unshaken  majesty, 

"We  will  be  free,  or  die  !" 


-«^>- 


FRAGMENTS  FROM  SAPPHO. 


Mother,  dear  mother,  'tis  in  vain  ; 

I  cannot  now  the  shuttle  throw  ; 
That  youth  is  in  my  heart  and  brain  ; 

And  Venus'  fires  within  me  glow. 

II. 

The  moon  hath  sunk  beneath  the  sky  ; 

The  Pleiad  stars  withdraw  the  light ; 

It  is  the  darkling  noon  of  night ; 
The  hour,  the  hour  hath  glided  by, 
And  yet  alone,  alone  am  I. 
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To  "  speak  well  of  the  dead,"  is  a 
raaxim  as  hoar  with  age  as  the  Py- 
thagoric  symbols.  Yes,  let  us  speak 
well  of  the  dead;  especially  of  one 
Judas  Iscariot,  or  Nero,  or  Tiberius, 
or  Caligula,  or  Domitian,  or  Aristo- 
denius.  Of  course,  "  speak  well  of 
the  dead,"  whatever  the  demands  of 
truth  and  just  history  may  be  to 
the  contrary.  Such  is  the  senseless 
maxim  of  ages,  which  has  been  re- 
peated from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, with  a  parrot-like  oblivion  of 
its  import.  Bather  let  us  say,  speak 
justly  and  truly  of  the  dead  and  liv- 
ing. That  is  a  better  maxim  than 
the  other,  which  has  come  down  to 
us  over  the  dust  and  gloom  of  a 
hundred  generations  of  stupidity. 
The  one  requires  us  to  lie,  because 
a  man  is  dead;  the  other  commands 
us  to  speak  the  truth,  whether  of  the 
living  or  the  dead.  What  a  divine 
command  is  that !  We  shall,  at  least, 
try  to  obey  it  in  undertaking  to  fix 
Mr.  Lincoln's  place  in  history.  As 
we  are  one  day  to  be  judged,  we 
seek  no  unjust  judgment  of  this 
man.  We  desire  neither  to  hide  his 
merits,  nor  to  magnify  his  faults. 
His  account  has  been  rendered  to 
Heaven;  he  is  no  longer  amenable 
to  the  judgments  of  earth.  But  his 
place  in  history  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. When  the  smoke  and  bom- 
bast of  the  scenes  through  which  he 
passed  are  all  blown  away,  history 
will  hold  him  up,  in  his  own  bones 
and  fibres,  so  that  the  praise  of 
Mends  or  the  censure  of  enemies 


will  little  avail.     History  will  weigh 
him  inexorably.     The  steelyards  of 
time  are  true.     The  verdict  of  his- 
tory is  made  up  from  actual  weight 
of    character.      Froth  and   fustian, 
and  bombast,  and  the  lies  of  parti- 
san favorites,  weigh  nothing  in  the 
balances   of    history.      "We,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  in  one  of  his  messages 
or  proclamations,    "  cannot   escape 
history."    Fearful   truth!      All  the 
to-morrows   are  after  some   fashion 
but   the   conclusions  of  the   yester- 
days.    What  is  all  history  but  the 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  men,  piled 
up  one  upon  another?     What  are 
civil  polities,   or  the  institutions  of 
States,  but  the  passions  and  whims 
and  solid  thoughts  of  peoples  em- 
bodied and  fixed  in  government  and 
law?       Civil   institutions    are   out- 
growths from  the  character  of  peo- 
ples, rather  than  peoples  the  pro- 
duction of  civil  institutions.     States 
grow   out   of    men  in   a   far  wider 
sense  than  men  grow  out  of  States. 
An  intelligent,  brave  and  generous 
people  naturally  give  birth  to  free, 
noble  and  just  institutions  and  laws. 
On  the  contrary,  a  narrow,  bigoted, 
censorious   and    intolerant  people, 
as  naturally  give  birth   to  despot- 
isms and  oppressions  as  the  cobra 
does  to  broods   of  poisonous   rep- 
tiles.    The  noble  and  free  institu- 
tions" established  by  our  forefathers 
were  born  of  the  brain  and  heart  of 
some  of  the   noblest   characters  of 
all    history — of    the   Washingtons, 
the  JelTersons,  the  Henrys,  the  Lees, 
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the  Madisons,  the  Randolphs,  whose 
memory  will  reflect  glory  upon  the 
human  race  as  long  as  historic  time 
shall  last.  If  these  institutions  are 
overthrown,  and  a  reign  of  intole- 
rance and  oppression  takes  their 
place,  it  will  come  to  pass  because 
of  a  radical  and  fatal  change  in  the 
character  of  the  people.  A  brave 
and  generous  people  will  not  long 
suffer  oppression  of  any  description 
to  survive  in  their  midst.  If  we 
could  conceive  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  swept 
away,  and  the  country  instantly  re- 
peopled  by  such  a  population  as 
that  which  established  our  institu- 
tions, how  long  could  such  a  body 
as  our  present  Congress  sit  in  their 
seats  with  heads  on  their  shoulders? 
If  there  were  a  Patrick  Henry,  or 
even  an  old  John  Adams,  left  in  our 
country,  with  a  general  public  vir- 
tue among  the  people,  what  would 
be  the  sudden  fate  of  such  a  Rump  ? 
But  out  of  that  old  population  of 
the  United  States  such  a  Congress 
could  never  come  into  existence. 
We  can  no  more  conceive  of  such  a 
Congress  springing  from  an  intelli- 
gent and  generous  people,  than  we 
can  of  a  full-blooded  negro  being 
born  of  a  Caucasian  virgin.  The 
difference  between  the  character  of 
the  present  Congress  and  that  of 
1787,  is  precisely  the  difference  be- 
tween the  character  of  such  men  as 
Washington,  Jefferson,  or  Hancock, 
and  Lincoln,  Sumner,  or  Thaddeus 
Stevens.  The  kind  of  history  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  friends  have 
been  making  seems  designed  for  an 
immemorial  contrast  to  that  made 
by  the  founders  of  our  government. 
If  the  names  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  are  connected  with  the 
rise   of   liberty  on  this  Continent, 


those  of  Lincoln  and  Stevens  are 
identified  with  its  decline.  If  the 
former  have  passed  into  history  as 
the  resistants  of  the  taxation  of  two 
or  three  millions  of  men  without 
representation  and  their  govern- 
ment without  consent,  the  latter 
must  go  down  yoked  with  a  scheme 
to  tax  and  govern  six  or  eight  mil- 
lions without  representation  or  con- 
sent. In  the  steelyards  of  history 
the  crime  of  taxing  without  repre- 
sentation and  governing  without 
consent,  weighs  just  as  heavily  in 
1866  as  it  did  in  1776.  If  the 
names  of  Lord  North  and  George 
the  Third  are  made  forever  odious 
in  American  history,  by  their  bar- 
barous deeds,  while  trying  to  en- 
force taxation  and  government 
against  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ed, what  will  be  the  place  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  supporters  in  that 
same  history?  Did  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  supporters  entrench  them- 
selves behind  the  charge  of  "  rebel- 
lion?" So  did  Lord  North  and 
George  III.  do  the  same.  Did  Lin- 
coln and  his  friends  justify  the  hor- 
rors of  savage  warfare  on  the  gene- 
ral plea  of  fighting  and  punishing 
traitors  and  rebels  ?  So  did  Lord 
North  and  the  besotted  George  do 
the  same.  Did  Lincoln  and  his 
Congress  proclaim  Davis  and  Lee 
to  be  rebels  and  traitors  ?  So  did 
North  and  King  George  proclaim 
Washington  and  Hancock  rebels  and 
traitors.  Were  the  whole  southern 
people  rebels  and  traitors  in  the  deli- 
rious diction  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  Congress  ?  So  were  the  whole 
American  people  in  the  insolent 
language  of  Lord  North  and  King- 
George.  All  rebels  and  traitors ! 
All  people  longing  for  the  sacred 
right  of  self-government,  were  ever 
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rebels  and  traitors  in  the  eyes  of 
despots  and  tyrants,  who  wish  to 
govern  them  without  their  consent. 
A  whole  people  cannot  be  guilty  of 
rebellion.  The  real  rebels  are  the 
governments  which  seek  to  gov- 
ern the  people  against  their  con- 
sent. Eight  millions  of  southern 
people  could  no  more  be  guilty  of 
rebellion  in  1861  than  three  millions 
of  Americans  could  be  guilty  in 
1776.  In  both  instances  it  was  the 
blind  and  bloated  idiot  of  govern- 
ment rebelling  against  the  rights 
and  liberty  of  the  people.  And  that 
will  be  the  final  verdict  of  history. 
When  all  the  froth  and  rubbish,  and 
idiot  slang,  and  mountains  of  lies, 
of  the  present  hour  are  swept  away, 
by  the  inexorable  hand  of  time,  that 
solid  and  eternal  truth  will  stand 
alone  as  the  real  monument  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  raised  to  his  own 
memory.  The  monument  of  stone 
which  the  negroes  of  the  country 
propose  to  raise  to  him,  will  crum- 
ble sooner  than  this  record  of  shame 
shall  fade  from  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. 

But  it  would  not  be  entirely  just 
to  regard  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  archi- 
tect of  the  wrong  and  ruin  which 
have  fallen  upon  our  country.  He 
was  not  the  architect,  but  the  tool. 
History  will  not  assign  him  the 
place  of  a  plotter  and  conspirator, 
but  rather  that  of  a  tool  of  the  plots 
and  conspiracies  which  were  hatch- 
ed by  deeper  and  more  malignant 
minds.  He  was  not  naturally  so 
abundant  in  vice  as  he  was  wanting 
in  virtue.  He  was  too  jocose  a  man 
to  be  a  deep  plotter.  Too  fond  of 
a  loud  laugh,  over  jests  and  stories, 
to  harbor  either  peisistent  or  con- 
sistent revenge.  His  nature  was 
sandy  and  unstable.     The  things  he 


condemned  yesterday,  he  did  to-day. 
Principles  which  he  had  held  up  be- 
fore him  all  his  life,  he  threw  be- 
hind him,  even  regardless  of  his  so- 
lemn oath  of  office,  after  he  became 
President.  In  the  first  elements  of 
greatness,  therefore,  he  was  sadly 
wanting.  He  had  not  that  sterling 
integrity  which  is  the  basis  of  firm- 
ness and  stability.  To  say  that  he 
had,  would  be  to  make  him  the 
commonest  cheat  and  falsifier  that 
ever  disgraced  a  public  station.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  fling  such  a 
charge  upon  him,  but  to  attribute 
his  innumerable  slips  and  falsifica- 
tions to  his  own  record  and  pledges, 
to  the  absence  of  certain  elements 
of  character,  rather  than  to  an  ori- 
ginal and  settled  proclivity  to  false- 
hood and  deception.  He  did  by 
persuasion  what  he  had  repeatedly 
declared  he  had  no  right  to  do,  and 
never  would  do.  For  instance,  let 
us  refer  to  the  following  passage  in 
his  first  inaugural  address: 

"I  declare  that  I  have  no  purpose,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where 
it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right 
to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do 
so.  *  *  *  *  The  right  of  each  State 
to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  in- 
stitutions according  to  its  own  judgment 
exclusively,  is  essential  to  the  balance  ot 
power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endur- 
ance of  our  political  fabric  depended." 

Then,  after  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run, 
Congress  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  President: 

"  Resolved,  That  this  war  is  not  waged 
upon  our  part  with  any  purpose  of  over- 
throwing or  interfering  with  the  rights  or 
established  institutions  of  these  States,  but 
to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the 
Union,  with  all  the  dignity,   equality,  and 
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rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired; 
that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accom- 
plished, the  war  ought  to  cease. " 

Again,  Mr.  Seward,  as  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  State,  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Dayton,  Minister  to 
France,  says: 

"The  condition  of  slavery  in  the  several 
States  will  remain  just  the  same,  whether 
it  (the  rebellion)  succeed  or  fail.  There  is 
not  even  a  pretext  for  the  complaint  that 
the  disaffected  States  are  to  be  conquered 
by  the  United  States,  if  the  revolution  fail ; 
for  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  every  human  being  in  them,  will 
remain  subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws 
and  form  of  administration,  whether  the 
revolution  shall  succeed  or  whether  it 
shall  fail.  In  the  one  case  the  States  would 
be  federally  connected  with  the  new  Con- 
federacy; in  the  other,  they  would,  as  now, 
be  members  of  the  United  States ;  but  their 
Constitutions  and  laws,  customs,  habits, 
and  institutions  in  either  case  will  remain 
the  same. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to  this  in- 
contestable statement  the  further  fact  that 
the  new  President,  as  well  as  the  citizens 
through  whose  suffrage  ho  has  come  into 
the  administration,  has  always  repudiated 
all  designs  whatever  and  wherever  imputed 
to  him  and  them  of  disturbing  the  system 
of  slavery  as  it  is  existing  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws.  The  case,  however, 
would  not  be  fully  presented  if  I  were  to 
omit  to  say  that  any  such  effort  on  his  part 
would  be  unconstitutional." 

Now,  after  all  this,  in  violation  of 
his  own  pledges,  of  his  repeatedly 
declared  understanding  of  his  con- 
stitutional powers,  and  of  his  oath 
of  office,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
"abolishing  slavery,"  and  took  other 
measures  for  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  organic  laws  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  States.  But  it  is  due  to 
him  to  say  that  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  issued  against  his 
own  convictions.  "When  advised  to 
issue  it,  he  replied,  with  his  charac- 
teristic laugh,   that   "it  would  be 


like    the    Pope's    bull   against  the 
comet."     But  the  party  whose  tool 
he  was  could  not  be  put  off  with  a 
laugh.      Sumner    declared    to   the 
President,  in  the  presence  of  Gene- 
ral Shields,  that  "  If  the  obrect  of 
the  war  is  not  to  make  an  end  of 
slavery,  then  there  is  no  object  wor- 
thy of  the  great  expenditure  of  life 
and  treasure,  and  I  will  go  for  stop- 
ping  supplies   where   we   are,   and 
ending  the   whole   matter."     Thus 
the   Abolition   keepers   of    Lincoln 
were    determined    and    inexorable, 
and  he  soon  yielded,  and  issued  his 
"  bull    against    the  comet,"   as    he 
called  it  himself.     He   knew  that, 
constitutionally  considered,   or  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  his  own  re- 
peated  declarations,   it  was   of  no 
more  significance  than   the  Pope's 
bull   against  the  comeu.      He  said 
so.     It  was  not  really  his  proclama- 
tion; it  was  Sumner's.     It  was  is- 
sued under  a  threat  that  Congress 
would  cut  off  the  supplies,  and  stop 
all  the  operations   of  the   Govern- 
ment if  he  did  not.     Now  we   see 
that  he  weakly  yielded  to  the  revo- 
lutionary designs  of  the  Mongrels, 
against  his  own  convictions  of  right, 
or  he  was,  through  all,  the  most  de- 
signing hypocrite  and  falsifier  whom 
the   world   ever   saw.     We  do   not 
charge  him  with  that  depth  of  char- 
acter.    He  was  a  laugher  or  a  joker, 
and  when  we  have   said  that,  we 
have  acquitted  him  of  any  depth  of 
plot  or  purpose.     Even  when  the 
"  Peace  Congress"  was  in  session  in 
Washington,  it  took  the  utmost  vi- 
gilance  of    a  Committee  of  Malig- 
nants  to   keep  him  from   advising 
measures    which    would    save    the 
country  from  war.     The  night  after 
there  had  been  an  informal  ballot 
in   that   Congress   which   disclosed 
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the  fact  that  there  was,  at  least,  a 
majority  of  three  against  all  mea- 
sures looking  to  peace,  Governor 
Hicks,  of  Maryland,  in  company 
with  a  distinguished  gentleman 
from  that  State,  called  on  the  Mary- 
land delegation,  and  found  several  of 
them  in  tears.  When  Governor 
Hicks  inquired  the  cause  cf  this  re- 
markable feeling,  they  informed  him 
that  all  hopes  of  peace  were  lost 
unless  he  could  persuade  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  advise  his  friends  to  a  1  ss 
inexorable  temper.  This  patriotic 
mission  Governor  Hicks  undertook. 
He  called  at  once  on  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  laid  the  whole  case  before  him, 
declaring  that  it  was  believed  that  a 
word  from  him  would  control  at 
least  twenty  votes  in  the  Peace 
Congress,  and  thus  save  our  coun- 
try from  the  horrors  of  war.  After 
some  reflection,  Mr.  Lincoln  gave 
the  Governor  grounds  for  hope  that 
he  would  use  his  influence  for  this 
patriotic  purpose,  and  asked  him  to 
return  in  a  few  hours,  when  he 
would  give  him  a  definite  answer. 
And  before  Governor  Hicks  left  the 
room,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  a  young 
man  to  find  Mr.  Horace  Greeley, 
who  had  a  room  in  the  same  hotel, 
for  the  purpose,  as  the  Governor 
supposed,  of  consulting  him  on  the 
subject.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  personally  inclined 
to  advise  a  conciliatory  course, 
which  would  insure  peace  to  the 
country  on  conditions  which  would 
have  violated  no  pledge  to  his  party. 
But,  alas!  when  Governor  Hicks 
returned,  Mr.  Lincoln  informed  him 
that  he  had  "  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  interfere  in  the  matter."  Had 
Mr.  Lincoln  been  a  man  of  firmness 
and  self-reliance;  in  a  word,  of  char- 
acter,   the    Abolition    conspirators 


could  never  have  dragged  him  into 
the  bloody  vortex  of  war.  The 
Union  would  have  been  preserved 
on  precisely  the  same  foundations 
where  it  was  placed  by  Washington 
and  our  forefathers.  The  South  de- 
manded no  more,  and  no  just-mind- 
ed man  in  the  North  wished  them 
to  take  less.  While  the  southern 
members  of  that  "  Peace  Congress" 
were  in  tears  at  the  thought  of  the 
fratricidal  conflict,  the  Abolitionists 
of  the  North  were  impudent,  defiant, 
and  merciless  in  their  unjust  de- 
mands. They  left  a  brave  and  hon- 
orable people  no  alternative  but  to 
surrender  their  manhood,  or  take 
up  arms  to  defend  their  sacred 
rights  as  best  they  could.  This  fact 
was  fully  comprehended  by  Mr. 
Lincoln;  and,  while  his  first  im- 
pulses were  evidently  inclined  to 
peace,  he  became  the  tool  of  the 
most  unjust  and  inexcusable  war 
that  ever  offended  the  eye  of  Hea- 
ven. He  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
party  whose  speakers  declared  that, 
"without  a  little  blood-letting,  the 
Union  is  not  worth  a  curse."  He 
took  counsel  of  a  man  who  had  pub- 
lished to  the  world  that  the  flag  of 
our  country  was  "a  flaunting  lie." 
Among  his  advisers  were  the  men 
who  had  publicly  burned  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  in  Boston.  The 
Senator  who,  of  all  others,  seemed 
to  influence  him  most,  was  one  who 
confessed,  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  that  he  took  the  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  "  with  certain  mental 
reservations."  Another,  who  was 
ever  welcomed  to  his  presence,  pub- 
licly boasted,  in  a  lecture  in  the 
#  Smithsonian  Institute,  that  he  "had 
labored  nineteen  years  to  take  six- 
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teen  States  out  of  this  Union." 
Such  were  the  men  to  whom  Mr. 
Lincoln  lent  his  ear.  He  became 
"their"  tool.  The  head  of  every 
department  of  the  Government 
worked  the  guillotine  as  he  pleased, 
more  with  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent than  by  his  direction.  Many 
things  of  an  infamous  character 
were  done  without  his  knowledge, 
and  afterward  were  ajDproved  by  him 
with  an  apparent  hesitation.  Mr. 
Seward's  "little  bell,"  that  rung 
hundreds  of  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding  citizens  into  dungeons,  and 
Stanton's  telegraphic  dispatches, 
that  dragged  innocent  people  out  of 
their  beds  at  midnight,  worked  inces- 
santly and  remorselessly,  and  after- 
wards demanded  and  received  the 
Presidential  sanction.  We  do  not 
believe  that  such  enormities  entered 
into  any  portion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
original  plans.  Indeed  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  ever  had  any  plans.  He 
drifted.  All  the  fair  pledges  which 
he  made  at  the  start — every  one  of 
which  were  disregarded — were  they 
all  only  meant  for  lies  and  cheats  ? 
No !  they  had  in  them  neither  re- 
flection nor  intelligent  purpose. 
They  were  simply  momentary  im- 
pulses, as  accidental  and  as  little 
studied  as  the  grim  and  homely 
laughter  at  his  own  jokes  and  sto- 
ries. There  was  in  him  a  horrible 
simplicity  of  thought,  a  sort  of 
guiltless  inclination  to  blood,  and  a 
cold  and  cruel  conscience.  The 
mind  of  the  man  was  painted  in  his 
terribly  ugly  face.  It  was  the  face 
of  a  satyr  rather  than  of  a  man. 
His  whole  body  was  shapeless,  and 
distorted  with  supernatural  ugli- 
ness. It  seemed  to  be  laying  about 
loose;  and  in  that  it  was  only  a  too 
faithful  index  of  his  mind.     He  was 


never,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  a 
leader,  but  was  always  an  instru- 
ment. He  had  never  worked  him- 
self into  any  prominence,  not  even 
into  a  respectable  notoriety,  before 
his  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
The  sole  ground  of  his  availability 
for  that  nomination  was,  that  he 
was  unknown. 

Looking  to  the  man's  history,  or 
rather  to  his  sad  lack  of  history,  and 
looking  to  the  man  himself,  it  will 
puzzle  the  historian  to  account  for 
the  part  he  played  in  one  of  the  wild- 
est dramas  of  all  human  ages.  What 
other  people  ever  exercised  a  pas- 
sion for  an  adventurer  so  forbidding 
in  external  appearance,  and  so  me- 
diocre in  faculties  ;  placed  him  as  a 
tyrant  over  their  heads,  and  seemed 
to  obey  him  with  entire  self-abnega- 
tion ?  History  will  record  the  start- 
ling fact  that  under  his  administra- 
tion more  than  ten  thousand  peace- 
able civilians  were  incarcerated  in 
bastiles,  without  any  form  whatever 
of  law,  and  that,  too,  in  a  country 
whose  Constitution  declares  that 
"  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law !"  What  other  peo- 
ple, on  the  face  of  the  globe,  ever 
submitted  to  such  tyranny?  Did 
Rome,  at  its  most  enslaved  period  ? 
No.  But  the  tyrants  of  Rome  had 
something  in  them  by  which  the  his- 
torian can  account  for  their  ascend- 
ancy over  the  people.  Tiberius  pos- 
sessed high  and  imposing  qualities. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  by 
brilliant  deeds  in  arms,  and  by  elo- 
quence in  the  forum.  Caligula  was 
a  Csesar,  and  the  only  surviving  son 
of  that  Germanicus  whose  images 
were  adored  by  the  Roman  people, 
and  he  was  the  foster-child  of  those 
victorious  legions  who   won   glory 
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even   beyond  the  Rhine.     Claudius 
had  honorably   distinguished    him- 
self in  the  censorship,  and  had  con- 
structed some  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent public  works  in  the   capital  of 
the  world.     Nero  was  the  last  off- 
shoot of  the  great  family  of  the  Cae- 
sars, and  he   had   in   his  youth  at- 
tracted all  hearts  by  his  munificence, 
and  by  the  fascinating  beauty  of  his 
person.     And,  in  later  days,  Rienzi 
v.nd  Masaniello  possessed  qualities 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Italians. 
Beaufort  had  gifts  to  carry  with  him 
the   vile   populace  of  Paris.     As   a 
mob  orator,  he  was  without  a  rival 
in  his  country.     Mirabeau  had  ge- 
nius which  appealed  to  the  passions 
of  the  middle  ranks.     Danton  had 
intellect,  and  a   terrible   eloquence, 
wherewith  to  fanaticise  the  rabble. 
Robespierre  had  letters,  and  a  repu- 
tation won  in  the  defense  of  popular 
rights.      But   what    had    Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  head  of  the  terrible  re- 
volution   in    America  ?      Nothing  ! 
Without  culture,  without  refinement, 
without  a  single  qualification  which 
ever  sustained  tyrants  in  their  place 
before,  he  wielded  a  despotism  over 
the  American   people   such   as   was 
never  put  upon  a  free  people  in  any 
age  of  the  world.     When  Governor 
Morehead  called  upon  him  on  the 
gravest  State  affairs,  he  sat  in  the 
middle  of  his  parlor,  with  one  shoe 
off,  playing  with  his  toes,  while  con- 
versing with  one  of  the  most  refined 
and    scrupulous   gentlemen   in  our 
country.     He  was  what  the  French 
call  un  homine  maitssade.      On  the 
battle-field,  where  the  fresh  blood  of 
thousands   of  his   countrymen    was 
soaking  the  ground,  he  called  for  the 
singing  of  a  ribald  song.     Thegrav- 
est  matters  of  State  were  invariably 
illustrated   by   him  with  vulgar  an- 


ecdotes and  gibes.     When  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  he  treated  the 
country,  in  a  debate  of  the  most  so- 
lemn nature,  to  such  words  as  these : 
"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you 
know   that  I  am  a  military  hero  ? 
Yes,  sir,  in  the  days  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  I  fought,  bled,  and  came 
away.     If  General  Cass  went  before 
me  in  picking  whortleberries,  I  guess 
I  surpassed  him  in  charges  upon  the 
wild  onions."     Mr.  Lincoln  was  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war  in  the  capacity 
of  a  cook,  which  is  probably  the  ex- 
planation  of   his   reference   to   his 
charges   upon    "the   wild    onions." 
But  what  a  man  to  fill  the  place  he 
did  !     What  a  nut  for  historians  to 
crack,  to  get  at  the  meat  of  him  ! 
But  the  meat  must  not  be  sought  in 
the  man  himself,  but  rather  in  the 
men  whose  instrument  he  was.     He 
neither  gave   birth    to,  nor   guided 
the  political  storm  on  which  he  rode. 
What  was  done  in  his  name  had  no 
connection  with  any  genius  within 
him.     He   once    said  to    a   friend  : 
"  Sir,  I  am  not  sure  but  that,  of  all 
men,  I  have  the  least  influence  with 
my    own    administration."     He  was 
himself  the  birth   and   the    slave  of 
a    revolution    which    he    had     no 
hand  in  producing.     In  this  respect 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  like  Robespierre  ; 
for  Robespierre  was  not  the  author 
of  the  revolution  in  which  he  bore 
so  red  a  hand.     That  revolution  was 
bagan   before   his   day.     It  sprung 
from  a  sect  of  fanatics  which  derived 
its  origin  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  represented  the  opinions  of 
the  Contract  Social  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  and  the  deism  of  the  Sa- 
voyard Vicar's  Confession  of  Faith. 
Robespierre    was     driven     by     the 
breath  of  this  mighty,   this   terrible 
faction,  to  commit  the  excesses  which 
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made  his  name  a  horror  in  all  the 
world.  While  this  faction  was  cut- 
ting the  throat  of  France  in  his 
name,  they  deified  him  as  another 
Cato,  and  called  him  a  second  Aris- 
tides.  It  was  really  praise  of  them- 
selves, and  a  cunning  device  to  ren- 
der their  own  terrible  principles  po- 
pular, by  glorifying  their  instru- 
ment. 

"What  a  likeness  in  all  this  to  the 
career  of  Abraham  Lincoln  !     The 
terrible  insurrection  against  law  and 
civilization  of  which  he  was  made 
the  head,  began  long  before  his  ap- 
pearance  upon    the    stage.     It  was 
commenced    by   those  Constitution 
burners  who,  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore, denounced  the  Union  as  a  "co- 
venant with  death/'  and  the  Govern- 
ment as  "  an  agreement  with  hell." 
While  using  him  to  strike  down  the 
Constitution,  and  to  overthrow  the 
laws,  they  compared  him  to  Wash- 
ington, and  held  him  up  as  the  sa- 
viour  of   his  country.     But   in   all 
such  laudation,  the  sole  purpose  was 
to  render  popular  the  principles  of 
the  negro  revolution.     The  praise  of 
Lincoln  was  only  meant  for  praise 
of  the   principles   of   such   men   as 
Garrison,    Phillips,     and    Sumner. 
Every  word  of  praise  bestowed  upon 
Mr.  Lincoln  was,  when  sifted  to  the 
bottom,  simply  praise  of  these  men 
and  their  principles.     Mr.   Lincoln 
was,  in  his  official  career,  only  the 
embodiment  of  the  souls  of  Garri- 
son  and   Sumner,    and  Wade,  and 
Thaddeus  Stevens.     Whatever   the 
place  of  these  characters  may  be  in 
history,  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  will  be 
with  them — not  as  a  fellow-plotter, 
but  as  their  tool.    If  it  can  be  proved 
that  at  sundry  times  he  uttered  a 
hundred  things  'n  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  these  conspirators,  his 


acts  at  last  were  all  brought  to  square 
with  their  designs.  We  give  as  an 
instance  his  remarks  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Mallory,  made  in  the  presence  of 
Senator  Crittenden  : 

"  Mr.  Mallory,  this  war,  so  far  as  I  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  is  carried  on  on  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  Union  sentiment  in  those 
States,  which,  set  free  from  the  control  now 
held  over  it  by  the  presence  of  the  Confe- 
derate or  rebel  power,  will  be  sufficient  to 
replace  those  States  in  the  Union.  If  I  am 
mistaken  in  this,  if  there  is  no  such  senti- 
ment there,  if  the  people  of  those  States 
are  determined  with  unanimity,  or  with  a 
feeling  approaching  unanimity,  that  their 
States  shall  not  be  members  of  this  Confe- 
deracy, it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  other  States  to  force  them  to  re- 
main in  the  Union  ;  and,"  said  he,  "in 
that  contingency — in  the  contingency  that 
there  is  not  that  sentiment  there — THIS 
WAR  IS  NOT  ONLY  AN  ERROR,  IT  IS 
A  CRIME." 

Upon  the  very  heel  of  this  avowal, 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  indubitable  proofs 
that  the  whole  southern  people,  with 
hardly  a  single  honorable  exception, 
were   profoundly   and   sincerely   in 
earnest  in   their   desire   for  separa- 
tion.    In   this   desire  the  southern 
people  were  a  great  deal  more  una- 
nimous than  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  when  our  fathers  struck  for 
separation  from  the  Government  of 
England.     Search  through  the  an- 
nals  of  all  historic   time,  and  no- 
where can  be  found  an  instance  in 
which   a   people  were  more  sincere 
and  more  united  in  any  purpose  than 
the   southern   people   were   in   this 
wish   for   separation.     By   his  own 
avowal,  therefore,  his  further  prose- 
cution of  the  war  was  "  not  only  an 
error,  but  a  crime."     Such  were  the 
materials  of  his  conscience,  that  he 
found  it  easier  to  commit  "  a  crime" 
than  to  resist   the   pressure  of  his 
masters.      He   knew  that   what   he 
was  doing  was  "  a  crime !"    His  own 
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words  will  stand  as  everlasting  proof 
of  that.  And  he  must  take  his  place 
in  history,  as  none  the  less  a  crimi- 
nal, because  he  was  the  tool  rather 
than  the  plotter  of  the  wrong.  We 
have  shown  that  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1861,  he  proclaimed  that  he  had  "no 
lawful  right  to  interfere  with  slavery, 
nor  any  inclination  to  do  so."  In 
July  of  the  same  year  he  signed  the 
Congressional  resolution,  that  "  the 
war  is  waged  to  preserve  the  rights 
and  equality  of  the  States  unim- 
paired." In  his  Inaugural  Address 
he  affirmed  that  "  the  endurance  of 
our  political  fabric  depends  upon  the 
right  of  each  State  to  control  its  do- 
mestic institutions."  By  "  endu- 
rance," he  meant  continuance.  He 
knew  that  the  government  establish- 
ed by  our  fathers  could  not  last,  ex- 
cept upon  this  basis  of  State  su- 
premacy, or  sovereignty,  over  all  its 
domestic  institutions.  He  said  so  ; 
but  how  quickly  did  he  obey  the 
mandates  of  his  seditious  party,  and 
prosecute  relentless  war  upon  that 
very  principle,  in  the  absence  of 
which  he  declared  our  "  political  fa- 
bric cannot  endure."  His  procla- 
mation, soon  afterwards,  was  a  sim- 
ple declaration  that  he  would  use 
the  army  and  the  navy  to  prevent 
the  "  endurance  of  our  political  fa- 
bric." In  July  of  1864,  he  published 
a  proclamation  declaring  that  he 
would  listen  to  no  terms  of  peace 
that  did  not  amount  to  an  abandon- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  States,  of 
that  principle  which  in  1861  he  de- 
clared indispensable  to  the  "  endu- 
rance of  our  political  fabric." 

Those  contradictions  are  proofs 
that  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, speaking  of  his  own  ideas  of 
what  was  right  and  proper,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln   as   the    tool    of 


a  revolutionary  faction,  were  two 
very  different  persons.  "We  have 
below  arranged  the  language  of  Lin- 
coln, as  himself,  and  Lincoln,  as  the 
tool  of  a  party,  in  a  way  to  present 
a  picture  of  these  different  modes  of 
his  character  : 


THE  'WORDS  OF  MR.  LIN- 
COLN, AS  DICTATED  BY 
HIS  OWN  IDEAS  OP 
RIGHT. 

"I  have  no  purpose, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to 
interfere  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  where 
it  exists.  I  believe  I 
have  no  lawful  right  to 
do  so,  and  have  no  in- 
tention to  do  so."— (Mr. 
Lincoln"* s  Inaugural, 
March  4, 1861. 

"  The  war  is  waged  to 
preserve  the  rights  and 
equality  of  tlie  States 
unimpaired."--(Congras- 
sional  Resolution  sign- 
ed by  Mr.  Lincoln,  July, 
188L 


THE  WORDS  OF  MR.  LIN- 
COLN, AS  DICTATED  BY 
HIS  PARTY. 

"  I,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
do  hereby  order  and  de- 
clare that  all  persons 
held  as  slaves  in  the  said 
States  are  and  hereafter 
shall  be  free."— (Procla- 
mation, Sept.  22,  1862. 


"  To  whom  it  may  con- 
cern—Any proposition 
which  embraces  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  whole 
Union,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  slavery,  and 
which  comes  by  and  with 
an  authority  that  can 
control  the  armies  now 
at  war  against  the  U. 
States,  will  be  received 
and  considered  by  the 
executive  government." 
— (Proclamation.  July 
IS,  1861. 


"The  General  Govern- 
ment sets  up  no  claim 
or  right  by  Federal  au- 
thoiity  to  interfere  with 
slavery  within  State  li- 
mits, referring,  as  it 
does,  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  subject  in 
each  case  to  the  State 
and  its  people  imme- 
diately interested." — 
(Mr.  Lincoln's  Message 
to  Congress,  March  6, 
1862. 

"  The  endurance  of 
our  political  fabric  de- 
pends upon  the  rights  of 
each  State  to  control  its 
own  domestic  institu- 
tions."— (Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, 18ol. 

"If  I  am  mistaken  in 
this,  if  there  is  not  such 
a  sentiment  in  the  South, 
(a  strong  Union  senti- 
ment,) if  the  people  of 
these  States  are  deter- 
mined with  unanimity, 
or  with  feelings  ap- 
proaching to  unanimity, 
that  their  States  shall 
not  be  members  of  this 
Confederacy-in  the  con- 
tingency that  there  is 
not  that  sentiment  there 
—this  war  is  not  only 
an  error,  it  is  a  crime.'11 
— (Mr,  Lincoln  to  Sena- 
tor Crittenden  and  Hon. 
M.  Malory,  IS 61. 
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Now  we  see  that  the  premises  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  own  mind,  at  all  times, 
were,  that  he  had  not,  under  any 
circumstance,  the  least  jurisdiction 
over  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
States,  or  over  "  slavery."  But  yet, 
under  the  revolutionary  spur  of  par- 
ty, he  issues  one  proclamation  abol- 
ishing "  slavery,"  and  another  de- 
claring that  he  will  listen  to  no  pro- 
position of  peace  which  does  not 
embrace  "  the  abandonment  of  sla- 
very." He  was  not,  therefore,  in 
any  just  sense,  the  President  of  a 
people,  but  he  was  merely  the  tool 
of  a  party.  He  not  only  grossly  and 
impiously  perjured  his  oath  of  office, 
but  he  forswore  himself,  arrayed 
himself  against  himself,  was  false  to 
his  own  judgment,  and  to  his  own 
conscience,  such  as  he  had,  to  make 
himself  the  slave  of  his  party. 

To  serve  his  party,  he  inaugurated 
a  civil  war,  when  it  could  have  been 
avoided,  on  the  precise  basis  of  the 
Union  as  it  was  established  by  our 
fathers. 

To  serve  his  party,  he  violated 
nearly  every  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

To  serve  his  party,  he  disregarded 
the  common  law  of  nations. 

To  serve  his  party,  he  suspended 
the  immemorially  sacred  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus. 

To  serve  his  party,  he  made  the 
military  superior  to  the  civil  author- 
ities. 

To  serve  his  party,  he  banished 
American  citizens  from  their  coun- 
try— not,  as  he  confessed,  "  so  much 
for  what  they  have  done  as  for  what 
they  may  probably  do." 

To  serve  his  party,  he  incarcerated 
honorable  men  in  loathsome  dun- 
geons, not  only  for  an  expression  of 


opinion,  but  for  suspected  "  sympa- 
thies." 

To  serve  his  party,  he  suppressed 
newspapers,  and  permitted  Demo- 
cratic printing  offices  to  be  mobbed 
and  pillaged. 

To  serve  his  party,  he  conducted 
a  war  violative  of  all  the  laws  of  civil- 
izatioa. 

If  it  is  asked  how  a  man  could 
commit  such  acts,  especially  in  vio- 
lation of  all  his  own  avowed  ideas 
of  right  and  law,  we  can  only  say, 
look  into  that  face  of  his,  and  see  if 
there  is  shining  there  the  remotest 
line  of  character,  which  can  sustain 
the  weight  of  conscience.  You  see 
a  man  who  was  the  slave  of  a  terri- 
ble party.  And  you  see  precisely 
the  kind  of  man  who  was  fitted  by 
nature  to  be  the  slave  of  such  a  par- 
ty. We  instinctively  shrink  from 
this  heavy,  clammy  countenance ! 
It  looks  as  though  it  smelt  of  the 
charnel-house.  Is  it  flesh  ?  Or  is  it 
lead,  frosted  with  the  vapors  of  the 
tomb  ?  If  the  historian  would  seek 
for  the  cause  of  the  absurd  and  cruel 
contradictions  of  this  piece  of  mor- 
tality, that  face  will  reveal  all.  No 
self-force !  No  conscience !  But  a 
horrible  aptitude  for  criminal  jest 
and  irresponsible  adventure.  Q  ick 
and  keen  in  all  the  lower  attributes, 
such  as  cunning,  perception,  and 
imitation,  but  obtuse  in  the  regions 
of  judgment,  reflection  and  con- 
science. A  negative  quality  of  intel- 
lect, which  is  capable  of  receiving 
an  impression  of  all  the  bad  pas- 
sions of  such  positive  natures  as 
those  malignant  Constitution-burn- 
ers, who  were  the  architects  of  that 
vast  temple  of  abominations,  in 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  committed 
all  his  excesses  against  law  and  civil- 
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ization.  In  a  word,  this  man's  place 
in  history  will  be  determined  by  the 
estimate  j^osterity  will  put  upon  the 
Garrisons  and  Sumners  and  Stevens- 
es  of  this  country.  He  will  follow 
them  down  the  path  of  time,  as  sha- 
dows follow  substance.  When  their 
place  is  fixed,  he  will  sit  beside  them 
as  the  efficient,  the  unscrupulous 
and  ghastly  instrument  of  their  plots 


and  crimes.  If  he  originated  no- 
thing, he  executed  all.  He  was  the 
instrument  of  torture  worked  by  the 
hands  of  the  horrible  Fouchets,  the 
Carnots,  the  Vadiei  s,  and  the  Bil- 
lauds  of  this  American  attempt  at 
revolution.  Call  him  not  a  conspi- 
rator ;  but  say  that  he  was  the  tool 
of  conspirators. 


-<^»— 


A  STEOLL  THKOUGH   "THE  CITY  OF  SUDDEN  DEATH.5 


Several  years  ago,  there  trod  the 
exhumed  streets  of  Pompeii,  with 
feeble  step  and  slow,  a  gray-haired 
man.  Physical  suffering  and  men- 
tal toil  had  passed  their  plough- 
shares over  that  noble  brow  with  a 
subsoil  pressure.  The  mind  within, 
like  a  lamp  in  a  vase  of  alabaster,  was 
burning  dimly  now,  or  only  flicker- 
ed up  as  dying  lamps  will  just  be- 
fore they  are  extinguished.  The 
powers  that  had  so  long  delighted 
the  world,  recalling  past  ages  with 
such  vividness  that  men  believed  he 
had  found  the  enchanter's  wand  of 
the  great  wizard  of  his  house,  were 
now  all  gone.  But,  as  that  old  man 
paced  mournfully  and  slow  through 
the  deserted  streets,  and  by  the 
hearthstones,  cold  and  cheerless,  of 
that  partially  exhumed  city,  his  head 
fell  upon  his  noble  chest,  and  he 
murmured  in  the  broken  tones  of 
decrepitude,  "  Take  me  away  from 
this — take  me  away  from  this — it  is 


the  city  of   the  dead — the   city   of 
the  dead" — then  wept  like  a  child. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on 
Pompeii,  and  yet  they  would  only 
serve  to  realize  and  carry  out  this 
brief  but  comprehensive  summary, 
the  profound  impression  this  sin- 
gular city  left  upon  the  mind  of  the 
"Wizard  of  the  North." 

Pompeii  was  a  little  Greek  town 
of  tolerable  commerce  in  its  early 
day.  The  Mediterranean  Sea,  which 
once  almost  washed  its  very  walls, 
subsequently  from  the  effects  of  an 
earthquake,  or  some  local  convul- 
sion, left  it  a  mile  or  more  away,  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  those  delicious 
plains,  made  by  nature  for  the  com- 
plete extinguishment  of  all  industry 
in  the  Italian  dweller,  and  for  the 
common  places  of  poetry  and  prose 
in  all  the  northern  abusers  of  the 
pen.  It  was  ravaged  by  every  bar- 
barian, who  in  turn  was  called  a 
conqueror,  and  was  successively  the 
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subject  of  pillage  by  Carthagenian 
and  Roman,  until  at  last  the  Augus- 
tan age,  that  cast  such  radiance 
over  the  seven-hilled  city,  saw  it 
quieted  into  an  effeminate  and  lux- 
urious Roman  colony,  with  about 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
man,  fearing  to  rob,  ceased  to  rob 
any  more. 

When  man  had  ceased  his  moles- 
tations, nature  commenced  her's, 
and  this  unfortunate  little  city  was, 
by  a  most  curious  fate,  to  be  extin- 
guished, yet  preserved  to  perish 
suddenly  from  the  face  of  the  aston- 
ished Roman  empire,  and  live  again 
when  Rome  had  become  a  nest  of 
vandalled  monks  and  superstitious 
mummers,  and  her  empire  torn  into 
fragments  by  Turk,  Russian,  Aus- 
trian, Gaul  and  Prussian,  with  a 
whole  host  of  barbaric  names,  that 
were  once  as  dust  beneath  her  feet. 

In  the  year  63  of  the  Christian 
era,  an  earthquake  manifested  to 
the  affrighted  Pompeiians  upon  what 
a  frail  tenure  they  held  their  leases. 
"Whole  streets  were  in  ruin;  columns 
started  from  their  base — statues  fell 
from  their  pedestals,  and  to  this  day 
the  traveler  is  shown  the  evidences 
of  hasty  repair  marking  this  first 
calamity.  This  was  the  first  warn- 
ing to  that  depraved  and  dissolute 
city,  of  "  the  bolt,  red  with  uncom- 
mon wrath,"  soon  to  be  launched 
in  all  its  force  amid  a  fiery  whirl- 
wind of  stones,  lava,  and  ashes. 
On  the  23d  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  73,  Vesuvius  poured  out  his 
accumulation  of  terrors  at  once, 
and,  in  the  clearing  away  of  the 
storm  of  fiery  dust,  which  covered 
Campania  for  three  days,  Pompeii, 
with  all  its  living  multitude;  its 
magnificent  temples,  theatres,  pa- 
laces,  and  baths;  its  walls  of  ara- 


besque, and  columns,  clustering  in 
patrician  splendor,  had  disappear- 
ed, and  a  smoking  heap  was  the 
grave  of  that  buried  city. 

The  ancient  Romans  seem  to  have 
been  as  fond  of  villas  as  if  every 
soul  of  them  had  made  fortunes  in 
some  Wall  street  of  the  imperial 
city;  and  the  whole  southern  coast 
of  Italy,  like  Staten  Island,  although 
far  surpassing  it  in  architectural 
magnificence,  was  studded  with  the 
summer  palaces  and  iris-hued  gar- 
dens o:  these  masters  c.f  the  world. 
The  site  of  Vesuvius  would  now  be 
3  ather  a  formidable  foundation  for 
a  villa,  whose  owner  might  any 
morning  be  found  with  himself  and 
his  villa  done  to  a  turn  in  a  bed  of 
hot  ashes;  but,  belore  the  eruption 
that  covered  Pompeii  with  ashes, 
and  Herculaneum  with  lava,  the 
mountain  had  enjoyed  a  long  sleep 
of  centuries,  and  had  never,  within - 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant, or  the  oldest  inhabitant's  great, 
great  grandfather,  rumbled,  or  flung 
up  spark  or  stone.  Its  verdant 
slopes  were  t.:en  covered  with  ele- 
gant villas  and  gardens.  Martial 
has  a  pretty  epigram  in  which  he 
gives  us  the  following  view  of  Ve- 
suvius, as  it  appeared  before  the 
ttrrible  eruption: 

"  Here  verdant  vines  o'erspread  Vesuvia's 

sides, 
The  generous  grape  liere  poured  her  purple 

tides; 
This    Bacchus    loved,    beyond  his  native 

scene, 
Here  dancing    satyrs   joined  to  trip  the 

green." 

To  those  who  look  upon  Vesu- 
vius now,  grim,  blasted,  and  lifting 
up  his  sooty  forehead  among  clouds 
of  perpetual  smoke,  the  very  throne 
of  Pluto  and  Vulcan   together,  no 
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force  of  fancy  can  picture  what  it 
must  have  been  when  the  Eomans 
built  their  summer  palaces  and  pa- 
vilions on  its  verdant  slopes.  Then 
it  was  a  pyramid  of  more  than  three 
thousand  feet  elevation,  painted 
over  with  forest,  garden,  vineyard 
orchard,  zoned  with  colonades,  tur- 
rets, golden  roofs  and  marble  por- 
ticoes, with  the  deep  azure  of  tae 
Campanian  sky  for  its  canopy,  the 
classic  Mediterranean  washing  its 
base,  and  the  whole  glittering  in  the 
colors  of  sunrise,  noon  and  even- 
ing, like  "the  rich  and  high-piled 
woof  of  Persia's  looms,"  let  down 
from  the  steps  of  some  heaven-lifted 
and  resplendent  throne. 

All  this  magnificence  was  turned 
into  cinders,  lava,  mud,  and  hot 
water  in  the  year  of  the  Christian 
era  79  Then  hissing  streams  of 
lava  and  scalding  mud  ran  hither 
and  thither  down  the  slopes  of  the 
mountain,  scorching  and  consuming 
everything  in  their  glowing  path- 
way ;  while  the  mountain  hurled 
high  in  air  the  red  hot  stones  and 
sulphurous  ashes  with  a  noise  that 
shook  the  firmament.  The  entire 
Continent,  throughout  its  northern 
and  southern  range,  felt  the  vigor- 
ous awakening  of  the  volcano.  Im- 
perial Rome,  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  was  covered  with  the  ashes, 
of  which  Northern  Africa,  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor  received  their  full 
share ;  the  sun  was  turned  into 
blood,  and  the  people  very  naturally 
thought  that  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come.  Well  might  Pliny,  the 
younger,  say  in  his  celebrated  letter 
to  the  historian,  Tacitus:  "Nothing1 
there  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
shrieks  of  women,  the  screams  of 
children,  and  the  cries  of  men;  some 
calling  for  their  children,  others  for 


their  parents,  others  f  ox  their  hus- 
bands, and  only  distinguishing  each 
other  by  their  voices;  one  lament- 
ing his  own  fate,  another  that  of  his 
family — some  lifting  their  hands  to 
the  gods,  but  the  greater  part  im- 
agining that  the  last  eternal  night 
was  come,  which  was  to  destroy  the 
gods  and  the  world  together." 

At  the  close  of  this  fearful  erup- 
tion, Vesuvius  loomed  forth  the 
grim-looking  giant  he  is  at  this 
hour.  The  sky  was  stained  with 
that  white  cloud,  which  still  reposes, 
like  a  halo,  above  the  mountain's 
scarred  and  shattered  brow.  The 
plain  at  the  foot,  where  Hercula- 
neum,  Pompeii  and  Stabite,  shone 
forth  in  all  their  beauty,  was  cover- 
ed with  a  debris,  many  feet  thick,  of 
lava,  mud  and  ashes,  "while  the 
smoke  of  the  country  went  up,  like 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  All  was 
at  an  end  with  the  busy,  bustling 
cities  below;  the  people  were  de- 
stroyed or  scattered,  their  houses 
and  homes  buried.  Robbers  and 
malaria  remained  the  sole  tenants 
of  the  desolate  spot,  and  in  this 
way  many  centuries  rolled  over  the 
bones  and  houses  of  the  vinters, 
sailors  and  snug  citizens  of  these 
Yesuvian  cities.  But  their  time  was 
to  come,  and  the  covering  under 
which  they  had  slept  so  long  was  to 
be  perforated  by  French  and  Nea- 
politan picks,  their  private  haunts 
and  public  places  visited  by  tourists, 
and  sketched,  written  and  lectured 
about,  until  two-thirds  of  the  world 
wished  they  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed. 

The  first  discovery  of  the  buried 
cities  was  purely  accidental,  lor  no 
Neapolitan  ever  stuck  spade  into 
the  ground  on  purpose,  or  in  real 
earnest,  or  ever  harb  red  an  origi- 
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nal  idea  about  anything,  save  of 
maccaroni,  intrigue,  monkeys,  hand- 
organs,  and  the  gaming-table.  The 
Neapolitan  spade  thus  accidentally 
feeling  its  way  into  the  earth,  struck 
upon  a  key;  the  key  belonged  to  a 
door;  the  door  bore  an  inscription, 
and  the  name  of  one  of  the  buried 
cities,  that  of  Pompeii,  was  brought 
to  light.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
covery, the  cities  slumbered  for 
twenty  years  longer,  when,  about 
the  year  1711,  a  duke,  digging  for 
marbles,  to  burn  in  a  mortar,  with 
which  to  make  lime,  found  the  sta- 
tue of  an  Hercules,  a  perfect  heap 
of  fractured  beauties,  a  row  of 
Greek  columns,  and  a  small  temple. 
Again  the  cities  slumbered,  when, 
in  1738,  a  king  of  Naples  commenc- 
ed digging  in  real  earnest,  when 
streets,  temples,  and  theatres  once 
more  lay  exposed  to  the  glances  of 
the  sun.  Close  to  the  gate  of  Her- 
culaneum,  so  called  from  its  opening 
into  the  road  leading  to  that  city, 
in  a  niche,  was  found  the  skeleton 
of  a  man,  standing  erect,  with  ar- 
mor and  helmet  on,  and  spear  in 
hand.  It  was  the  Roman  sentinel 
at  the  city  gate,  faithful  in  death,  as 
in  life,  a  melancholy  monument  of 
the  stern  discipline  of  martial  Rome : 

' '  On  !  on  !  the  human  tides  rush  through 
the  gate, 
While  the  red  mountain,  blazing  full  in 
view, 
That  Koman  sentinel  doth  contemplate; 

Motionless  as  a  statue  thus  he  grew. 
Composed  his  face,  though  livid  is  its  hue, 
Sternness  with  awe  in  his  undaunted  eye, 
Vainly  the  fiery  tempest  round  him  flew; 
He,  like  the  herd,  had  not  been  taught 
tony: 
Scathed,  blasted  at  his  post,  the  warrior 
stood  to  die." 

He   stands  now,  just  as  he  was 
found,  in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  at 


Naples,  and  I  never  passed  that 
skeleton  in  armor  but  I  felt  the 
majesty  of  discipline,  and  a  respect 
for  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  that 
Roman  soldier,  who  thus  sacrificed 
himself  to  duty,  sealing  his  devot  on 
by  dying  at  his  post,  with  all  his  ar- 
mor on. 

Immediately  above  the  buildings 
that  have  been  excavated,  the 
ground  rises,  like  a  gentle  swell,  as 
if  to  shelter  the  houses  below,  while 
vines  in  their  more  luxuriant  graces, 
wave  from  tree  to  tree,  springing 
from  the  rich  soil  that  still  covers 
a  large  part  of  the  city  with  vegeta- 
tion, forming  with  the  dark  brown 
masses  below  a  most  singular  con- 
trast. 

Let  us  enter  for  a  hasty  stroll  on 
the  side  facing  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  the  street  of  the  silver  smiths, 
and  those  large,  irregular  blocks  of 
lava,  in  which  the  chariot  wheels 
have  worn  such  deep  ruts,  look  al- 
most as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were 
first  fixed  there  by  the  Pompeiian 
pavior.  It  is  a  narrow  street,  and 
you  can  cross  it  at  a  stride;  but  on 
each  side  is  a  well-dressed  curb, 
bounding  the  edge  of  the  pavement, 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  city  of 
modern  times.  Mark  how  the  foot- 
path between  the  curb  and  the  line 
of  houses  is  filled  up  with  earth, 
upon  which  a  hard  casing  of  stucco 
is  all  untouched  by  the  wear  of  cen- 
turies, and  looks  as  if  it  might  still 
stand  the  restless  tread  of  countless 
generations.  "Where  is  the  modern 
skill  that  can  lay  such  a  pavement 
as  that  ?  The  deposit  of  stucco  is 
not  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and 
yet  it  bears  no  traces  of  the  thou- 
sand hurrying  feet  that  must  so  oft 
have  pressed  it. 

A  few  steps  from  where  we  have 
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entered  brings  us  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Pompeiian  Forum, 
where  cluster,  as  round  a  common 
centre,  the  relics  of  most  of  the 
public  edifices  of  Pompeii.  The  re- 
mains of  that  building  on  our  right 
was  once  the  Basilica  of  Pompeii, 
answering  to  our  more  modern 
Court-House.  You  approach  it 
through  a  vestibule,  and  from  the 
vestibule  there  is  an  ascent  by  a 
broad  flight  of  steps  to  the  hall  of 
justice  itself.  There  appears  to  have 
been  two  rows  of  fluted  columns  at 
its  sides,  and  a  row  at  each  end 
supporting  its  vaulted  roof.  This 
hall  must  have  been  quite  grand  in 
its  proportions,  being  of  a  single 
story,  with  an  arched  ceiling.  Along 
the  upper  space  of  the  shafts  of 
those  eide  rows  of  fluted  columns, 
is  still  plainly  discernable  the  traces 
of  a  gallery,  fivm  which  spectators 
could  have  a  full  view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings below.  At  the  south  end 
of  this  noble  hall  is  still  standing 
the  Tribune,  elevated  several  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  once  ascended 
by  a  flight  of  marble  steps.  This 
was  the  lofty  position  of  the  judge 
or  prsetor,  from  which  he  heard  and 
decided  causes.  It  must  have  been 
a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  as, 
below  the  floor  of  this  Tribune, 
which  has  evidently  been  mosaic, 
are  still  to  be  seen  small  dungeons, 
no  doubt  used  for  the  temporary 
confinement  of  prisoners,  and  the 
holes  are  still  discernable,  through 
which  orders  were  communicated 
by  the  judge  to  the  keeper  below. 
Those  side  rooms  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Tribune  served  no  doubt 
as  robing  rooms  for  the  minister  of 
justice  and  for  the  officers  of  the 
court.  The  external  walls  of  this 
edifice  are  quite  plain;  but  in  the 


interior  courses  of  masonry  are  re- 
presented in  stucco,  painted  with 
various  colors,  in  imitation  of  mar- 
ble. The  large  fluted  sides  and 
great  columns  which  once  support- 
ed the  roof  and  portico  are  of  sin- 
gular construction,  being  formed  of 
alternating  layers  of  brick  and  tuga, 
radiating  from  a  common  centre. 
These,  as  well  as  the  walls,  are  cov- 
ered with  a  stucco,  that  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  marble,  with  all  its 
haidness,  and  certainly  with  more 
of  its  polish.  The  ar<>  of  construct- 
ing so  durable  a  cement  has  certain- 
ly passed  away  from  the  world. 
This  building,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length  and  some 
ninety  in  breadth,  must  have  been 
a  splendid  edifice  when  perfect. 
Boast  as  we  may  of  our  wealth,  en- 
terprise and  architectural  skill,  such 
a  plan  of  a  Court-House  in  our  day, 
laid  before  a  Board  of  County  Free- 
holders, would  be  received  with  about 
as  much  ceremony  as  a  bombshell 
with  a  lighted  fuse,  should  it  fall  in 
the  centi  e  of  the  table,  round  which 
the  astute  guardians  of  the  county 
hold  their  profound  deliberations. 
The  solitary  columns  of  this  ancient 
temple  of  justice  still  stand,  mute 
witnesses  of  the  architectural  pro- 
portion and  beauty  of  the  perfect 
edifice.  The  marble  slabs  of  the 
ancient  pavement,  worn  by  the  hur- 
rying feet  of  patron  and  client,  are 
still  there.  On  the  wall  the  loafing 
idlers  about  the  court-room  have 
scratched  the  initials  of  their  names, 
and  some  rude  caricatures,  showing 
that  this  habit  of  defacing  public 
places  is  not  original  with  us,  and 
was  a  Pompeiian  as  well  as  a  Yan- 
kee vice.  The  Tribune  from  which 
so  oft  the  stern  decrees  went  forth, 
looks  almost  as  it  did  when  the  af- 
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frighted  judge  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  the  fiery  shower  hurled  forth 
by  the  vole b no,  and,  gathering  up 
his  robes  about  him,  fled  trembling 
from  the  judgment  seat.  In  the 
dungeon  beneath  a  solitary  skeleton 
was  found,  with  the  manacles  still 
upon  his  limbs — that,  perhaps,  of 
some  poor  prisoner  awaiting  in  ter- 
ror an  earthly  sentence,  only  to  be 
still  more  astounded  by  finding 
himself  before  that  dread  tribunal 
from  whose  decrees  there  is,  and 
can  be  no  appeal. 

Passing  on  the  north  of  this  Ba- 
silica, and  on  the  same  side  with 
the  open  space  of  the  Forum,  we 
come  to  what  is  known  as  the  Tem- 
ple of  Venus.  The  remains  of  this 
temple  are  considerably  elevated 
from  the  street,  and  rest  upon  a 
huge  base  of  rough  masonry.  The 
large  altar  still  stands,  with  a  black 
stone  upon  it,  containing  three  de- 
pressions for  fire,  in  which  were 
found  the  ashes  of  the  victims  in 
the  last  sacrifice  that  had  smoked 
before  the  fane.  There  is  an  in- 
scription still  very  legible  on  the 
sides  of  the  altar,  recording  that  it 
was  erected  at  the  expense  of  M. 
Portius,  Lucius  Sextilius,  and  Caius 
and  Augustus  Cornelius.  Within 
the  penetralia  directly  behind  this 
altar,  was  found  a  beautiful  and 
graceful  statue  of  the  Venus,  now 
adorning  the  hall  of  the  Museo 
Borbonico  at  Naples.  On  the  walls 
of  this  tenrple  were  discovered  fine 
frescoes,  painted  in  rich  colors  on  a 
dark  ground,  all  of  which  had  been 
removed  to  the  museum  aforesaid. 
"With  one  of  these  frescoes  I  was 
particularly  struck,  on  a  subsequent 
visit  to  this  grand  receptacle  of  the 
wonders  of  art  taken  from  this 
buried  city.     It  pictures  Bacchus  as 


a  handsome  youth,  leaning  on  the 
shoulder  of  Old  Silenus,  who  is  re- 
presented by  a  stout,  dwarf -like 
figure,  bald-headed  and  bearded, 
the  lower  limbs  draped,  holding  a 
lyre  in  his  left  hand,  with  a  basket 
of  fruit  at  his  feet.  Bacchus  has  a 
fine,  juvenile  head,  covered  with 
flowing  curls,  and  a  body  and  coun- 
tenance perfectly  radiant  with 
youthful  beauty.  He  holds  the  em- 
blematic thyrsus  in  his  left  hand, 
and  in  his  right  a  double-handled 
vase,  out  of  which  he  is  pouring  a 
libation.  This  picture  was  not  only 
interesting  to  me  from  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  its  execution,  but  be- 
cause of  the  beautiful  allegory  sha- 
dowed forth  in  the  design.  Bac- 
chus, as  a  child,  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  aged  Silenus.  The 
advent  of  the  young  god  was  usher- 
ed in  as  the  bringer  of  healing,  and 
the  long-expected  founder  of  a  bet- 
ter state  of  things.  The  ancients 
always  seemed  to  take  great  delight 
in  bringing  together  the  aged  Sile- 
nus and  the  youthful  god,  both  in 
pictorial  representation  and  statu- 
ary. And  as  we  read  that  Moses 
was  only  permitted  to  gaze  upon 
the  promised  land  from  Pisgah's 
summi',  where  he  was  to  die,  so  in 
all  these  representations  of  the  an- 
cients, one  sees  the  aged  man  un- 
der the  character  of  Silenus,  his  face 
radiant  with  serene  joy,  absorbed  in 
the  better  fate  awaiting  the  coming 
generation.  It  is  the  serene  joy  ob- 
served in  those  alone  who,  amid  the 
tumults  of  earth,  have  learned  to 
purify  all  selfish  feeling,  and  find 
satisfaction  in  the  coming  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  race. 

Directly  opposite  this  Temple  of 
Venus,  you  enter  through  what  was 
once  an  arched  gateway  of  the  co- 
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lonnade  surrounding  the  open  area 
of  the  Pompeiian  Forum.  How  si- 
lent in  its  desolation  is  this  space 
now,  once  so  crowded  by  the  busy 
groups  drawn  hither  by  business, 
pleas nre  or  recreation!  From  that 
fragment  of  a  rostrum,  the  orator 
declaimed  to  an  excited  populace. 
Through  that  triumphal  arch  the 
stately  procession  has  often  swept, 
as  it  bore  onward  the  laureled  con- 
queror to  the  Temple  of  Jove.  Yon- 
der is  the  spot  where  Augustus 
Caesar  stood,  where  thousands  bow- 
ed the  knee,  and  hailed  him  as  a 
god,  and  consecrated  that  temple, 
whose  ruined  fragments  are  around 
you,  to  his  worship.  At  the  head 
of  this  Forum  are  the  remains  of 
the  temple  erected  to  Jove;  the  as- 
cent to  it  has  once  been  by  a  broad 
flight  of  marble  steps,  and  the  sides 
present  a  solid  surbasement  on 
which  still  stand  the  vacant  pedes- 
tals, once  ornamented  with  splendid 
statues.  From  the  lofty  steps  of 
this  temple  to  Jove,  the  view  before 
the  fiery  shower  fell  must  have  been 
superb.  Along  each  side,  amongst 
the  fragments  of  the  pillared  colon- 
nades, may  still  be  seen  whole  rows 
of  pedestals,  from  which  marble 
statues  once  looked  down  upon  the 
hurrying  crowds  below.  On  his 
right  hand,  the  spectator  would 
have  had  the  beautiful  Temple  of 
Venus,  with  its  brazen  roof  and 
elegant  portico,  and  the  spacious 
Basilica,  with  its  arched  roof  sup- 
ported by  its  double  rows  of  clus- 
tering columns.  On  the  left,  the 
Temple  of  Augustus,  with  the  Pan- 
theon of  the  great  gods  of  Koine, 
each  upon  his  magnificent  pedestal, 
and  all  uniting  in  the  guardianship 
of  the  city.  There,  too,  was  the 
Temple  of  Mercury,  and  the  place 


of  the  Decarions,  while  equestrian 
statues  crowned  the  summits  of  the 
sculptured  gateways  that  faced  the 
temple. 

Passing  through  the  triumphal 
arch,  close  on  the  right  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  a  few  steps  bring 
us  to  the  remains  of  the  principal 
group  of  the  public  baths  of  the 
city.  The  ancients  certainly  seem 
to  have  understood  the  virtues  of 
cleanliness.  Much  time  was  lavish- 
ed in  frequenting  the  public  baths. 
No  expense  was  spared  to  make 
them  not  only  architecturally  an 
ornament  to  the  city,  but  every  con- 
venience that  could  be  conceived  of 
in  connection  with  the  objects  to 
which  they  were  dedicated  might  be 
found  there. 

The  private  houses  of  Pompeii 
were  small.  The  house  of  Pansa 
was,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  the  city. 
It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that 
most  of  the  houses  consisted  of  but 
one  story;  but,  since  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  the  Inspector  of  the 
Excavations,  the  accomplished  Fio- 
relli,  the  second  stories  hav?,  in 
most  instances,  been  discovered, 
with  a  projecting  gallery,  or  bal- 
cony, overhanging  the  street.  The 
houses  in  that  division  of  the  city 
which  terminates  at  the  Street  of 
Tombs,  are  of  a  much  more  splen- 
did description.  The  wealthiest  of 
the  citizens  seem  to  have  resided 
here.  Each  mansion  encloses  an 
open  square  court,  with  a  marble 
bath,  or  fountain,  in  the  centre. 
The  outer  walls  of  the  houses  were 
generally  painted  red,  but  those  of 
the  interior  were  much  more  varied 
in  then-  decoration.  Small  pictures, 
representing  all  manner  of  subjects, 
ornament  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ments, surrounded  by  little  borders, 
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imitative  sculptures,  tiny  columns, 
and  other  devices  of  the  same  de- 
scription, all  in  fresco.  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  mansion  of 
Sallust,  the  shops  and  taverns  were 
situated.  They  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  Italian  shops  of 
the  present  day,  being  entirely  open 
in  front,  with  the  exception  of  a  low 
wall  which  forms  the  window  sill. 
Upon  the  white  mprble  of  some  of 
these  shop  counters  circular  stains 
may  be  distinctly  noted,  as  if  a  cup 
or  glass  had  been  here  carelessly  set 
down.  Many  trades  and  crafts  were 
carried  on  in  them.  Some  have 
their  appropriate  sign,  such  as  we 
see  over  modern  shops.  A  kind  of 
eating  house  was  recently  discover- 
ed. In  the  front  room  were  the 
usual  slabs  of  marble,  upon  which 
the  smoking  meats,  the  stewed 
gourds,  and  similar  delicacies  were 
exposed  as  in  the  Nai^les  of  to-day. 
The  loss  of  life  is  supposed  not  to 
have  been  very  great.  About  fif- 
teen hundred  to  two  thousand  may 
have  perished  in  all.  Already,  in 
the  portion  of  the  city  excavated, 
about  three  hundred  skeletons  have 
been  found.  Eecently,  under  the 
energetic  supervision  of  Fiorelli, 
who,  like  Canina,  has  devoted  a  life 
time  to  archaeological  studies,  many 
very  important  and  interesting  dis- 
coveries have  been  made.  Fiorelli 
has  adopted  a  method  by  which  he 
is  enabled  to  preserve,  by  pouring 
liquid  plaster  into  the  hollows  form- 
ed in  the  hard  volcanic  matter,  not 
only  skeletons  that  may  be  found, 
but  articles  of  clothing,  furniture, 
&c.  But  we  will  let  a  recent  writer 
in  "  The  Quarterly  Review"  tell  the 
story  of  the  result  of  the  ingenious 
Italian's  invention : 


« '  Among  the  first  casts  he  obtained  were 
those  of  four  human  beings.  They  are 
now  preserved  in  a  room  in  Pompeii,  and 
more  ghastly  and  painful,  yet  deeply  in- 
teresting and  touching  objects  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive.  "We  have  death  itself  mould- 
ed aiid  cast — the  very  last  struggle,  the 
final  agony,  brought  before  us.  They  tell 
the  story  with  a  horrible  dramatic  truth 
that  no  sculptor  could  ever  reach.  These 
four  persons  had  perished  in  a  street. 
They  had  remained  within  the  shelter  of 
their  homes  until  the  thick,  black  mud  be- 
gan to  creep  through  every  cranny  and 
chink.  Driven  from  their  retreat,  they 
sought  to  flee  when  it  was  too  late.  The 
streets  were  already  buried  deep  in  the 
loose  pumice  stones  which  had  been  falling 
for  many  hours  in  unremitting  showers, 
and  which  reached  almost  to  the  windows 
of  the  first  floor.  These  victims  of  the 
eruption  were  not  found  together,  and 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the 
same  family  or  household.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  the  two  casts  is  that  of  two 
women,,  probably  mother  and  daughter, 
lying  feet  to  feet.  They  appear  from  their 
garb  to  have  been  people  of  poor  condi- 
tion. The  elder  seems  to  lie  tranquilly  on 
her  side.  Overcome  by  the  noxious  gas, 
she  probably  fell,  and  died  without  a  strug- 
gle. Her  limbs  are  extended,  and  her  left 
arm  drops  loosely.  On  one  finger  is  still 
seen  her  coarse  iron  ring.  Her  child  was 
a  girl  of  fifteen;  she,  poor  thing,  seems  to 
have  struggled  hard  for  life.  Her  little 
hands  are  clenched  in  agony.  In  one  she 
holds  her  veil,  or  a  part  of  her  dress,  with 
which  she  has  covered  her  head,  burying 
her  face  in  her  arm,  to  shield  herself  from 
the  falling  ashes  and  foul  sulphur.  The 
form  of  her  head  is  perfectly  preserved. 
The  texture  of  her  coarse  linen  garments 
may  be  traced,  and  even  the  fashion  of  her 
dress,  with  its  long  sleeves  reaching  to  her 
wrists.  Here  and  there  it  is  torn,  and  the 
smooth,  young  skin  appears  in  the  plaster 
like  polished  marble.  On  her  feet  may 
still  be  seen  her  embroidered  sandals." 

There  can  be  little  question  that, 
with  this  new  process,  the  future 
discoveries  made  at  Pompeii  will 
afford  much  more  interest  and  in- 
struction; and   as   so  much   of  the 
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before  appeared  like  an  ill-formed 
dream,  is  here  reality.  History 
here  changes  at  once  from  the 
veries  may  yet  be  made.  No  man  cold,  dull  words  of  a  moth-eaten 
can  ever  forget  a  visit  to  this  City  volume,  to  the  liveliness  of  a  speak- 
of  Sudden  Death.  Antiquity,  which      ing  voice. 


town  still  remains  to  be  uncovered, 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what 
interesting    and    important    disco- 


"  KILLING  NO  MURDER" 


The  above  terrible  words  are  the 
title  of  a  little  book  which  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1656,  which  is 
so  full  of  meat  that  we  are  tempted 
to  serve  up  a  portion  of  its  contents 
to  our  readers.  It  was  written 
ao-ainst  Cromwell,  and  will,  we  think, 
cause  some  surprise  at  this  day,  by 
showing  that  the  principles  of  liber- 
ty, and  the  deserts  of  tyrants,  were 
about  as  well  understood  in  England 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  as 
they  are  by  us  at  the  present  day. 
The  book,  of  course,  is  "  out  of  print," 
and  is  so  very  rare  that  it  is  not 
probable  there  is  a  copy  in  America 
except  the  one  in  our  possession. 
The  whole  title  of  this  awful  volume 
is  as  follows  :  "  Killing  no  Murder  ; 
a  Discourse  proving  it  lawful  to  kill 
a  tyrant,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  au- 
thors." The  copy  which  we  have  is 
a  reprint,  at  London  in  1775,  and 
the  publisher  in  a  preface  says  : 

"  I  found  it  in  a  volume  of  tracts, 
part  of  a  large  and  well-chosen  li- 
brary, bequeathed  to  me  by  an  an- 
cestor ;  I  read  it  with  infinite  plea- 
sure as  a  monitor  to  tyrants,  and  a 
safeguard  to  the  people.  *         * 

I  found,  on  general  inquiry,  that 
there   was  not   another  copy  to  be 


found  in  London  ;  I  therefore,  as  a 
warm  and  steady  advocate  of  liberty, 
reprinted  it  that  every  Englishman 
who  loves  his  country  may  have  a 
proper  detestation  of  tyranny."  The 
original  pamphlet  was  dedicated  "To 
his  Highness  Oliver  Cromwell."  The 
author,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  an 
immense  hater  of  usurpation  and 
tyranny,  especially  as  exhibited  in 
the  rule  of  Cromwell.  A  note  at 
the  bottom  of  the  title-page  says  : 
"  Reprinted  for  the  great  grandson 
of  Algernon  Sidney."  The  author 
was  a  man  of  great  reading,  and 
was  evidently  a  friend  of  the  mur- 
dered king.  He  says  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  volume  : 

"That  I  may  bo  plain  as  I  can,  I 
shall  first  make  it  a  question  (which 
is  indeed  none,)  whether  my  Lord 
Protector  be  a  tyrant  or  not?  Se- 
condly, whether  it  is  lawful  to  do 
justice  upon  him  without  solemnity, 
that  is,  to  kill  him  ?  Thirdly,  if  it 
be  lawful,  whether  it  is  likely  to 
prove  profitable  or  noxious  to  the 
Commonwealth  ?" 

Although  a  friend  of  the  king,  he 
was  a  staunch  Democrat  in  his  views 
of  the  origin  of  all  just  political  pow- 
er, for  he  says  : 
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"  God  leaves  it  to  none  but  the  by  his  own  power  to  impose  on  the 

people  themselves  to  make  the  election  people  what  taxes  he  pleases,  and  to 

(of  king,)  whose  benefit  is  the  end  maintain  this  by  force  of  arms — if,  I 

of  all  government.     Nay,  when  He  say,  all  this  does  make  a  man  a  ty- 

Himself  hath  been   pleased  to   ap-  rant,  his  own  impudence  cannot  deny 

point  rulers  for  that  people  which  that  he  is  as  complete  a  one  as  ever 

He  was  pleased  particularly  to  own,  hath  been  since  there  have  been  so- 

He  many  times  made  the  choice,  but  cieties  of  men.     He  that  hath  done 

left  the  confirmation  and  ratification  and  does  all  this,  is  the  person  for 

of  that  choice  to  the  people  them-  whose   preservation   the   people   of 

selves.     So  Saul  was  chosen  by  God,  England  must  pray  ;  but  certainly 

anointed  king  by  His  prophet,  but  if  they  do,  it  is  for  the  same  reason 

made  king  by  all  the  people  at  Gil-  that   the   old  women   of    Syracuse 

gal.     David  was  anointed  king  by  prayed  for  the  km  g  life  of  the  tyrant 

the  same   prophet,   but   was,   after  Dionysius,  lest  the  devil  should  come 

Saul's  death,  confirmed  by  the  peo-  next." 

pie,  and  seven  years  after  by  the  How  like  the  following  extract  are 
elders  of  Israel,  the  people's  depu-  events  transpiring  in  our  own  coun- 
ties, at  Chebron  ;  it  is  observable  try  at  the  present  day.  Think  of 
that  though  they  knew  that  David  Lincoln  reading  the  Bible  when  he 
was  appointed  king  by  God,  and  knew  a  deputation  of  ministers  was 
anointed  by  His  prophet,  yet  they  coming  in  to  see  him  ;  and  think  of 
likewise  knew  that  God  allowed  Stanton  asking  the  nation  to  pray  : 
themselves  not  only  his  confirma-  "They  (usurpers)  abuse  all  excel- 
tion,  but  likewise  the  limitation  of  lent  persons,  and  rid  out  of  the  way 
his  power  ;  for  before  his  inaugura-  all  that  have  noble  minds.  To  put 
tion  they  made  a  league  with  him  ;  Aristotle  into  other  words,  they 
that  is,  obliged  him  to  compact  to  purge  both  parliameut  and  army, 
the  performance  of  such  conditions  till  they  leave  few  or  none  there  that 
as  they  thought  necessary  for  the  have  either  honor  or  conscience,  wit 
securing  their  liberty."  or  courage,  to  oppose  their  designs. 

"  Have  not  the  people  of  England  And  in  these  purgations,  saith  Plato, 

much  reason  to  ask  the  Protector  this  tyrants  do  quite  to  physicians  ;  for 

question  :    Quis  constituet  te  virum  they  purge  us  of  our  humors,  but 

principem  &  judicem  super  nos  ?  Who  tyrants  of  our  spirits.     And  above 

made  you  a  prince  and  judge  over  all  things  they  pretend  to  love  God 

us?     *     *     If  to   change   the  gov-  and  religion.  This  Aristotle  calls  artua 

ernment  without  the  people's  con-  tyrannicarae  potissimam,  the  surest 

sent — if  to  dissolve  the  representa-  and  best  of  all  the  arts  of  tyrants  ; 

tives  by  force,    and   disannul  their  and  we  all  know  his  highness  has 

acts — if  to  take  away  mens'  lives  out  found  it  so  by  experience.     He  hath 

of  all  course  of  law,  by  certain  mur-  found,  indeed,  that  in  godliness  is 

derersof  his  own  appointment,  whom  great  gain,  and  that  preaching  and 

lie  names  a  high  court  of  justice" —  praying  will  obtain  other  kingdoms 

(we  call  the   same  thing  Bureau    of  as  well  as  that  of  Heaven." 

Military  Justice  in  America  just  noiv,)  The  following  somewhat  extended 

"  if  to  determine  mens'  estates,  and  extract  may  be   good   reading   for 
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Congress  ;  at  least  it  will  show  them 
that  characters  like  themselves  have 
been  looked  upon  with  horror  by 
virtuous  men  in  all  ages  : 

"  But  sure  no  Englishman  can  be 
ignorant  that  it  is  his  birthright  to 
be  master   of  his  own   estate,  and 
that  none  can  command  any  part  of 
it  but  by  his  own  grant  and  consent. 
To  rob,  to  extort,  to  murder,  tyrants 
falsely  call  to  govern,  and  to  make 
desolation  they  call  to  settle  peace  ; 
in  every  assessment  we  are  robbed  ; 
the  excise  is  robbery  ;  and  without 
doubt,  whenever  it  is  prudent,  it  is 
lawful  to  kill  thieves  whom  we  can 
bring  to  no  other  justice  ;  and  not 
only  lawful,  but  g.orious,  and  to  de- 
serve of  mankind,  to  free  the  world 
of  that  common  robber,  that  univer- 
sal   pirate,   under  whom,   and  for 
whom  the  lesser  beasts  prey.     An 
usurper  that  only  by  force  possesses 
himself  of  the  government,  and  by 
force  only  keeps  it,  is  yet  in  a  state 
of  war  with   every  man,   says   the 
learned  Grotius ;  and  therefore  every 
thing  is  lawful  against  him,  that  is 
lawful  against  an  open  enemy,  whom 
every  private  man   hath  a   right  to 
kill.     Contra  publicos  hostes,  dcmages- 
tratis,  reos,  omnis  homo  miles  est,  says 
Tertullian,  against  common  enemies, 
and  those  that  are  foes  to  the  com- 
monwealth, (the   Constitution   of  a 
country,)    every  man   is   a  soldier. 
This   opinion   the   most   celebrated 
nations  have  approved  both  by  their 
laws  and  practices.     The  Grecians, 
as  Xenophon  tells  us,  who  suffered 
not  murderers   to   come  into  their 
temples,  in  those  very  temples  they 
erected  statues  to  those  that  killed 
tyrants,  thinking  it  fit  to  place  their 
deliverers  amongst  their  gods.  Cice- 
ro was  an  eye-witness  of  the  honors 
that   were    done    such  men.     'The 


Greeks,'  saithhe,  'attribute  the  hon- 
ors of  the  gods  to  those  that  kill  ty- 
rants ;  what  have  I  seen  in  Athens 
and  other  cities  of  Greece !  what  re- 
ligion paid  to  such  men !  what  songs ! 
what   eulogies!  by  which   they  are 
consecrated  to  immortality,  and  al- 
most deified !'   In  A  hens,  by  Solon's 
law,  death  was  not  only  decreed  for 
the  tyrant  that  oppressed  the  State, 
but  for  all  those  who  acted  with  him, 
or  did  bear  any  office  while  the  ty- 
ranny remained.     And  Plato   tells 
us   that   the   ordinary   course   they 
took  with   tyrants  in  Greece  :  '  If/ 
says  he,   '  the  tyrant  cannot  be  ex- 
]  ulsed  by  accusing  him  to  the  citi- 
zens, then  by  secret  practices  they 
take  him  off.'   Amongst  the  Eomans, 
the  Valerian  law  was  si  quis  injussu 
populi,  &c.     Whosoever  took  magis- 
tracy upon  him  without  the   com- 
mand  of  the   people,  it  was  lawful 
for  any  man  to  kill  him.     Plutarch 
makes  this  law  more  severe — that  it 
was  lawful  by  that  law,  before  judg- 
ment passed,  to   kill  him   that  but 
aspired  to   tyranny.     Likewise  the 
Consular  law,  which  was  made  after 
the    tyranny    of    the   Decemvirate, 
made  it  lawful  to  kill  any  man  that 
went  about   to   create  magistrates, 
sine  provocations,  &c.,  without  refer- 
ence and  appeal  to  the  people.  *     * 
Who,  as  Polybius  says,   speaking  of 
conspiracies   against   tyrants,   were 
not  the  worst  and  meane  t  of  the 
citizens,  but  the  most  generous,  and 
those  of  the  greatest  virtue  ;  so  were 
those  that  conspired  against  Julius 
Csesar  ;    Polybius   himself  thought 
Brutus  worthy  to  succeed  him  in  the 
empire  of  the   world.     And  Cicero, 
who  had  the  title  of  Pater  Patria,  ex- 
claims, '  What  act,  O,  Jupiter,  more 
glorious,    more    worthy   of    eternal 
memory,  hath  been  done  not  only 
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in  this  city,  but  in  the  whole  world  ?' 
In  the  same  place  he  tells  what  all 
virtuous  Romans  thought  of  the  fact 
as  well  as  he  :  Omnes  boni  quantum 
in  ipsis  fuit,  Ccesarum  occidernut  : 
aliis  consilium :  aliis  animus  aliis  oc- 
casio  defuit,  volantus  nemini  ;  all  good 
men,  as  much  as  lay  in  them,  killed 
Caesar  ;  some  wanted  capacity,  some 
courage,  others  opportunity,  but 
none  the  will  to  do  it.  But  yet  we 
have  not  declared  the  extent  of  their 
severity  against  a  tyrant ;  they  ex- 
posed him  to  fraud  as  well  as  force, 
and  left  him  no  security  in  oath ; 
and  compacts,  that  neither  their  law 
nor  religion  might  defend  him  that 
violated  both.  Gum  tyranno  Roma- 
nes nulla  fides,  nulla  jurisjurandi  re- 
ligio,  saith  Brutus  in  Apian  :  with  a 
tyrant  the  Romans  think  no  faith  to 
be  kept,  observe  no  religion  of  an 
oath.  Seneca  gives  the  reason,  that 
whatever  was  of  mutual  obligation 
betwixt  us,  his  destroying  the  laws 
has  dissolved.  They  thought  a  ty- 
rant could  receive  no  injustice  but 
to  be  let  live  ;  and  that  the  most 
lawful  way  to  destroy  him  was  the 
readiest,  no  matter  whether  by  force 
or  fraud  ;  for  against  beasts  of  prey 
men  use  the  toil  and  the  net,  as  well 
as  the  spear  and  the  lance.  The  law 
of  God  itself  decreed  certain  death 
(Deut.  xvii,  12,)  to  that  man  that 
would  do  presumptuously,  and  sub- 
mit to  no  decision  of  justice.  Who 
can  read  this  and  think  a  tyrant 
ought  to  live  ?  *  *  All  remedy, 
therefore,  against  a  tyrant  is  Ehud's 
dagger,  without  which  all  our  laws 
were  fruitless,  and  we  helpless.  This 
is  that  high  court  of  justice  where 
Moses  brought  the  Egyptians,  whi- 
ther Ehud  brought  Eglon ;  Sampson, 
the  Philistines  ;  Samuel,  Agag  ;  and 
Jehoiada,  the  she-tyrant,  Athaliah. 


*  *  The  example  of  Ehud  shows 
us  the  natural  and  almost  the  only 
remedy  against  a  tyrant,  and  the 
way  to  free  an  oppressed  people  from 
the  tyranny  of  an  insulting  Moabite; 
it  is  done  by  prayers  and  tears,  with 
the  help  of  a  dagger.  *  *  Upon 
the  same  grounds  of  retaliation  did 
Samuel  do  justice  with  his  own  hand 
upon  the  tyrant  Agag:  'as  thy  sword 
hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall 
thy  mother  be  childless.'  " 

But  the  following  picture  of  the 
base  subserviency  and  criminality  of 
the  cities  and  of  parliament  is  pain- 
fully suggestive  here  in  our  country 
at  the  present  moment  : 

"  As  for  our  ministers,  what  have 
they,  or  indeed  desire  they  of  their 
calling,  but  the  tithes  ?  How  do 
these  horrid  prevaricators  search  for 
distinctions  to  piece  contrary  oaths? 
How  do  they  apply  them  to  his  mon- 
strous highness  ?  What  is  the  city 
but  a  great  tame  beast,  that  eats 
and  carries,  and  cares  not  who  rides 
it  ?  What  is  the  thing  called  a  par- 
liament but  a  mock  ?  composed  of  a 
people  that  are  only  suffered  to  sit 
there  because  they  are  known  to 
have  no  virtue,  after  the  exclusion 
of  all  others  that  were  but  suspect- 
ed to  have  any?  Wha'  are  they  but 
pimps  of  tyranny,  who  are  employ- 
ed to  draw  in  the  people  to  prosti- 
tute their  liberty?  What  are  the 
people  in  general  but  knaves,  fools, 
and  cowards,  principled  for  ease, 
vice,  and  servitude?  This  is  the 
temper  this  tyrant  has  brought  us 
to  already.  He  cannot  endure  vir- 
tue, for  that  will  not  endure  him. 
He  that  will  maintain  tyranny  must 
kill  Brutus,  says  Machiavel.  A  ty- 
rant, says  Plato,  must  dispatch  all 
virtuous  persons,  as  he  cannot  be 
safe,  so  that  he  is  brought   to   that 
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unhappy  necessity,  either  to  live 
amongst  base  and  wicked  persons, 
or  not  live  at  all.  Nor  must  we  ex- 
pect any  cure  from  our  patience. 
Machiavel  tells  us  that  men  deceive 
themselves  if  they  think  to  molify 
arrogancy  with  humility.  A  tyrant 
is  never  modest,  but  when  he  is 
weak.  It  is  in  the  winter  of  his  for- 
tune when  the  serpent  bites  not." 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  tyran- 
nical monarchs  of  England  together 
never  committed  so  many  acts  of 
despotism,  as  were  done  by  Crom- 
well and  his  gloomy  fanatics,  in  the 
name  of  liberty.  But  time  has  ob- 
literated everything  belonging  to 
him,  except  the  memory  of  his  ex- 
cesses. The  author  of  this  book 
boldly  flung  the  prophecy  in  his 
face,  that  the  pillars  of  despotism 
and  fanaticism,  reared  by  him,  would, 
at  length,  be  levelled  with  the 
ground.  The  English  people  were 
cowed  for  a  time  by  the  sweep  of  his 
bloody  arm,  just  as  their  descend- 
ants in  America  have  been  by  this 
second  part  of  Puritanism  through 
which  we  are  now  passing.     As  lib- 


erty was  restored  in  Englaud,  or  ra- 
ther as  the  worst  form  of  despotism 
was  swept  away,  by  the  demolition 
of  the  whole  of  Cromwell's  terrible 
fabric,  so  we  in  America  shall  never 
emerge  from  this  slough  of  despot- 
ism, until  we  have  swept  away  and 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  this  mo- 
dern Cromwellian  temple.  It  must 
be  demolished  from  sill  to  turret. 
This  Congress,  and  all  it  represents, 
must  be  taken  by  the  throat,  as  the 
people  of  England,  when  at  last  they 
could  endure  no  more,  seized  Crom- 
wellism,  and  made  an  end  of  it.  The 
spirit  of  this  book,  with  the  appal- 
ling title  "  Killing  no  Murder,"  first 
ran  like  fire  through  the  blood  of 
the  English  people,  and  then  the 
whole  temple  of  Puritanism  fell.  It 
never  has,  and  it  never  can  rise 
again  in  England.  Such  a  monster 
can  have  no  resurrection  in  the  land 
which  has  felt  the  curse  of  its  exist- 
ence. Is  not  that  a  thought  to  cheer 
us  ?  We  shall  have  but  one  fight 
with  the  monster  ;  but  that  one  we 
shall,  we  must  have,  sooner  or  later. 


— *&t- 


A  FRAGMENT  FROM  THE  GREEK. 

Venus,  come  !  forsake  the  sky, 
For  this  oar  banquet's  gayety  : 
Come— while  the  golden  beakers  gleam, 
The  nectar  mix  in  purple  stream  ; 
Fill  to  those  gentle  friends  the  wine  : 
Mine  are  these,  and  these  are  thine. 

EPIGRAM  ON  FORNEY  AND  STEVENS. 

Mr.  Forney  once  said  of  Thad.  Stevens,  "he  is  the  devil's  own  servant." 

Once  Forney,  indignant,  with  Billingsgate  mind, 
To  send  poor  old  Thad.  to  the  devil  inclined  ; 
Now  Forney  and  Thad.  like  two  birds  of  a  feather, 
Most  cordially  go  to  the  devil  together. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  A   "NATIONAL  CONVENTION." 


It  is  now  neariy  a  year  since  we 
proposed,  in  The  Old  Guard,  the 
holding  of  a  great  mass  Convention 
of  the  Democracy  of  all  the  States, 
and  named  Kentucky  as  the  proper 
place  for  such  a  meeting.  "Within 
the  last  four  months  the  subject  has 
been  a  good  deal  agitated,  not- 
only  in  the  La  Crosse  (Wisconsin) 
Democrat,  but  in  the  Democratic 
papers  quite  generally  in  the  West 
and  South,  and  the  time  was  nam- 
ed for  assembling  of  such  a  Con- 
vention in  Kentucky.  But  within 
a  few  weeks  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention of  Connecticut  advised  the 
holding  of  a  Convention  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  under  the  call  of  the 
"  National  Democratic  Convention." 
This  suggestion  has  not,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  been  much  responded 
to.  We  are  well  persuaded  that 
such  a  Convention  in  the  city  of 
New  York  at  the  present  time 
would  do  harm  rather  than  good. 
It  would  not  be  much  better  than 
the  Philadelphia  Convention.  It 
would  be,  to  a  great  extent,  mani- 
pulated by  those  who  have  been 
standing  up  to  their  arm-pits  in  the 
blood  of  their  countrymen  ! — men 
who  have  he'ped  into  power  the 
terrible  party  which  is  now  tearing 
the  Constitution  into  a  thousand 
tatters.  They  are  not  yet  wholly 
cured  of  their  delusions.  If  they 
were,  we  should  not  allude  to  the 
past.  But  they  expect  the  true  men 
of  the  country,  the  men  who  have 


never  struck  palms  with  the  Aboli- 
tion revolutionists,  and  the  men  of 
the  South  who  have  escaped  the 
murder  which  they  helped  to  carry 
on,  to  fall  back  towards  their  own 
platform  of  coercion  and  blood.  In 
a  word,  to  endorse  the  results  and 
the  rights  of  the  war.  But  that  can 
never  be.  If  the  Democratic  party 
is  ever  united  again,  it  will  be  ac- 
complished by  the  return  of  those 
who  swung  off  from  the  principles 
of  Democracy  and  self-government 
to  the  time-honored  platform  of  the 
party.  Those  who  have  gone  half 
way  over  to  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  Republican  party  must  come 
back,  or  the  hope  of  uniting  the 
Democracy  is  a  baseless  dream.  If 
those  who  have  deserted  Democracy 
are  not  sick  of  the  support  they 
have  given  to  the  Black  Revolution, 
if  they  are  not  yet  horrified  with 
the  blood-stains  on  their  own  hands, 
then  it  is  not  yet  time  for  them  to 
think  of  a  Convention  which  shall 
"harmonise  the  Democracy."  "We 
say  this,  not  because  we  do  not  ear- 
nestly desire  to  see  the  Democratic 
party  united,  but  because  we  know 
that  such  harmony  is  forever  impos- 
sible on  any  other  ground  than  that 
of  Democracy  as  it  has  been  under- 
stood from  the  days  of  Jefferson. 
Democracy,  as  interlined  with  Black 
Republican  coercive  despotism,  can 
never  receive  the  countenance  of 
any  true  patriot  in  the  North,  nor 
of    anybody  in  the   South,   except 
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such  as  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  become,  unconditionally,  sneaks. 
But  it  is  not  for  the  success  of  a 
party  that  we  are  chiefly  anxious. 
It  is  for  the  preservation  of  liberty. 
It  is  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Government  established  by  Wash- 
ington and  the  forefathers.  We 
have  no  other  attachment  to  party, 
except  as  an  instrument  of  liber- 
ty and  self-government.  Whether 
John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe  have  the 
spoils  of  office,  we  care  not  a  straw. 
Whether  Black  Republicans  or  Mu- 
latto Democrats  are  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  we  have  no  choice.  But  we 
would  unite  with  either  in  a  minute 
if  we  could  thereby  save  our  coun- 
try from  shipwreck.  But  the  prin- 
ciple must  be  right. 

We  received  not  a  little  censure 
for  publishing  that  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  would  turn  out  some- 
thing worse  than  a  failure  ;  but  re- 
sults have  proved  that  we  were 
right.  Now  we  can  see  nothing  but 
mischief  in  the  Convention  which  is 
proposed  for  New  York.  The  meet- 
ing which  we  proposed  so  long  ago 
to  hold  in  Kentucky  was  not,  in  our 
plan,  to  be  a  mere  party  Conven- 
tion— that  is,  not  a  spoils  Conven- 
tion. Our  idea  was  ior  a  great 
mass  meeting  of  the  true  and  ear- 
nest men  of  the  whole  country. 
Not  a  meeting  to  be  manipulated 
by  office-seekers,  but  one  for  frater- 
nal conference  between  patriotic 
and.  right-thinking  men,  North  and 
South.  Our  idea  in  proposing  Ken- 
tucky as  the  place  of  assembly  was 
to  meet  our  southern  friends  half 
way.  There  are  certain  matters 
which  might  be  brought  before  such 
a  meeting  that  would  tend  to  the 
restoration  of  fraternal  feeling  be- 
tween  all   good  men  of  both   sec- 


tions. It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
name  them  at  this  time,  but  we  will 
simply  say  that  they  are  altogether 
of  a  higher  character  than  partisan 
plunder.  They  are  such  as  appeal 
to  the  statesman  and  the  patriot  ra- 
ther than  to  the  politician  and  the 
office-seeker.  We  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  question,  who  shall  be 
President?  but  to  this  other  tre- 
mendous inquiry,  what  shall  be  the 
future  of  our  country  ?  Let  us  have 
a  free  and  friendly  talk  with  sober 
men  of  all  sections  on  this  subject. 
We  know  that  the  best  men  of  the 
South  are  discouraged,  we  think  too 
much  so,  and  we  are  confident  that 
such  a  meeting  as  is  proposed  would 
tend  to  restore  hope  and  energy  to 
many  disheartened  patriots,  both 
North  and  South.  It  should  be  a 
meeting  fresh  from  the  people — a 
meeting  of  as  many  thousands,  or 
as  many  hundred  thousands,  as  will 
take  the  pains  to  join  it,  the  condi- 
tion of  membership  being  only  an 
avowed  wish  to  preserve  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  self-government 
(or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  State 
sovereignty)  on  which  this  Govern- 
ment was  originally  built.  It  was 
in  the  interest  of  this  great  and  sa- 
cred cause  that  we,  four  years  a^o 
started  this  magazine ;  and  we  have 
edited  it  through  all  the  terrible 
storm  of  Abolition  revolution,  with 
the  expectation  and  ho£>e  of  no 
other  reward  than  that  of  seeing 
our  country,  at  least,  saved  from 
the  doom  that  threatened  her.  Now, 
we  think  we  have  a  right  to  address 
our  petition  to  all  who  are  in  favor 
of  the  complet3  restoration  of  the 
Union.  The  idea  of  a  Union  held 
together  by  bayonets,  or  of  liberty 
at  the  mercy  of  military  satraps,  wo 
utterly  scorn  and  despise.     And  it 
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is  only  by  the  immediate  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  men  who  do  abhor 
all  such  despotic  principles  of  gov- 
ernment that  this  country  can  be 
saved  from  total  and  everlasting 
wreck.  There  are  men  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  (who  are  right 
in  principle,)  to  save  the  country,  if 
a  concert  of  action  can  be  effected. 
Therefore,  whether  a  "National"  po- 
litical Convention  is  held  or  not,  we 
hope  this  conference  of  patriots  will 
take  place  in  Kentucky.  We  have 
little  faith  in  mere  politicians;  but 
we  have  all  faith  in  the  Democratic 
masses.  They  have  never  been 
wrong.  Or,  if  they  have  given  any 
support  to  the  war  despotism,  it 
was  under  protest,   and  with  pro- 


found hatred  of  all  that  belonged 
to  it.  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
northern  Democrats  are,  and  have 
been  all  the  time,  entirely  free  from 
the  least  taint  of  the  war  treason. 
Nor  can  they  ever  be  dragged  into 
sympathy  with  a  single  item  of  its 
results.  "Why  should  not  these  hon- 
est and  earnest  patriots  have  a 
grand  Convention  for  Conference, 
and  for  interchange  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  regard  ?  We  believe  that 
such  a  Convention  might  lead  to  an 
organization  which  would  be  an  in- 
strument of  ten  thousand  times 
greater  good  than  any  merely  party 
organization  can  ever  be  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  politics. 
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i. 

Mr.  Pye,  who  was  made  poet-lau- 
reate at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  much  was,  therefore,  expected 
of  him.  His  first  ode  was  on  the 
king's  birth,  and  it  was  distinguish- 
ed for  nothing  but  its  frequent  allu- 
•  sions  to  vocal  groves  and  feathered 
choir.  George  Stevens,  a  wit  of  the 
times,  read  it,  and  immediately  ex- 
claimed : 

"  And  when  the  Pye  was  opened, 

The  birds  began  to  sing ; 
And  wasn't  that  a  dainty  dish 

To  set  before  a  king." 

II. 

When  Dante  was  at  the  Court  of  II 
Signore  della  Scala,  then  sovereign 
of   Verona,  the  prince  said  to  him 


one  day,  "  I  wonder,  Signor  Dantes 
that  a  man  so  learned  as  you  are 
should  be  hated  by  all  my  court, 
and  this  fool,"  pointing  to  his  favo- 
rite buffoon,  who  stood  by  him, 
"  should  be  by  all  beloved."  Dante 
replied,  "Your  excellency  would  won- 
der less,  if  you  considered  that  ive 
like  those  best  who  most  resemble  our- 
selves." 

in. 
Cicero,  one  day,  sent  for  Pophili- 
us  Cotta,  a  professor  of  civil  law,  to 
be  a  witness  in  a  case  which  he  was 
trying.  The  professor  came,  but, 
on  entering  the  court,  declared  that 
he  "kneiv  nothing  of  the  matter.^ 
"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  exclaimed 
Cicero,  "  you  think,  perhaps,  that  I 
am  going  to  examine .  you  in  juris- 
prudence." 
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Mr.  Charles  Sumner  has  told  us,  and  this 
has  been  echoed  by  divers  of  his  disciples, 
that,  "in  all  her  annals,  no  person  was 
ever  born  a  slave  on  the  soil  of  Massachu- 
setts." This  has  been  uttered  so  persist- 
ently, that  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
Mr.  Sumner  himself  began  to  believe  it ; 
but  whether  or  not,  his  followers  do.  They 
pique  themselves  not  a  little  on  the  sup- 
posed fact  that  however  often  their  ances- 
tors may  have  brought  negroes  into  ' '  slav- 
ery," yet,  on  the  soil  of  their  own  State,  the 
children  of  "slaves"  became  ipso  facto  free; 
and,  though  that  freedom  was  practically 
useless,  since  it  was  never  recognized  in 
practice,  yet  it  might  have  been  valuable 
to  the  bondman,  if  he  had  only  known  it, 
and  had  dared  to  avail  himself  of  his 
rights.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Moore,  in 
his  "  History  of  Slavery  in  Massachusetts," 
presented  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  they  were 
such  as  overthrew  the  position  of  Mr. 
Sumner,  he  was  doomed  to  the  rack  of 
public  abuse,  and  the  scribblers  of  Boston 
proceeded  to  put  the  sentence  into  execu- 
tion. 

Unfortunately  for  the  New  England  San- 
sons,  Mr.  Moore  is  not  of  the  stuff  of 
which  martyrs  are  made.  Confident  in  the 
justice  of  his  work,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
sit  still  under  an  impeachment  of  his  mo- 
tives, nor  ready  to  remain  quiet  while  the 
truth  of  history  was  violated.  He  has, 
therefore,  replied  to  his  assailants  in  a 
pamphlet.  *  If  before  he  gave  ample  rea- 
sons for  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had 
arrived,  he  now  adds  to  these  by  facts  that 
must  satisfy  even  those  who  have  denounc- 
ed him,  whether  they  have  the  candor  or  not 
to  confess  their  defeat.  The  array  of  cases  is 
as  clear  as  such  an  array  can  well  be  made. 
Mr.  Moore  has  completely  and  thoroughly 
made  out  his  case,  and  it  will  require  more 
than  ordinary  assurance  on  the  part  of  his 
opponents  to  return  to  the  charge.  In  ad- 
dition, however,  to  his  own  vindication, 
Mr.  Moore  has,  perhaps  without  intending 

*  Additional  Notes  on  the  History  of  Slavery  in 
Massachusetts.  By  George  H  Moore.  New  York, 
1867.   Pamphlet,  post  quarto,  pp.  15. 


it,  convicted  one  of  his  critics  of  disin- 
genuousness,  if  not  of  positive  falsehood. 
He  has  gone  farther,  and  shown  conclusive- 
ly that  the  law  of  "slavery,"  so  far  as  the 
status  of  the  negro  was  concerned,  was 
rigorously  construed  by  the  courts  in 
Massachusetts.  One  of  the  .cases  cited  is  in 
curious  proof  of  this  fact.  The  following 
is  from  the  pamphlet: 

' '  The  next  case  in  the  order  of  time  is 
that  of  Perkins  vs.  Emerson,  tried  in  Es- 
sex in  1799.  My  critic  does  not  take  this 
in  order,  although  he  'affects'  disappoint- 
ment with  my  notice  of  it.  His  language 
is  worthy  of  examination  here.  Beginning 
with  the  expression,  'Mr.  Moore's  brief 
note  of  it,'  he  soon  regards  it  as  6Mr. 
Moore's  broad  statement,'  which  is  pre- 
sently converted  into  'Mr.  Dane's  louse 
statement.'  Now  the  statement  is  true, 
and  Mr.  Dane's  summary,  which  I  follow- 
ed, is  not  (as  my  critic  alleges)  '  incorrect !' 
and  the  charges  of  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Dane,  and  dishonesty  in  the  use  of 
the  MS.  Record  by  myself,  are  equally 
groundless.  That  Nathan  Dane,  who  was 
of  counsel,  and  was  defeated,  should  not 
have  known  or  could  have  forgotten  what 
was  decided  in  the  case,  is  preposterous; 
and  he  not  only  gives  the  summary  as  I 
quoted  it,  '  correctly, '  but  he  expressly  con- 
trasts it  with  the  decision  in  Littleton  vs. 
Tuttle.  Abridgement,  II.,  412.  Again,  in 
another  place,  he  refers  to  it,  where  he  says 
of  the  Act  of  1736,  '  This  Act  extended  not 
to  slaves,'  citing  Perkins  vs.  Emerson. 
Abridgement,  II.,  417.  And  yet  again,  af- 
ter he  had  seen  the  new  light  of  the  decision 
by  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  Lanesborough 
vs.  Westfield — in  his  continuation  of  chapter 
53,  Art.  I.,  Section  21,  giving  a  summary  of 
that  case  from  16  Mass.,  74,  he  adds  :  'See 
S.  23-25,  the  case  of  Perkins,  Treasurer,  vs. 
Emerson,  was  three  years  after  the  case  of 
Littleton  vs.  Tuttle.  Abridgement,  Vol.  IX. , 
Supplement,  p.  190.' 

"James  Sullivan  also  was  of  counsel  with 
Nathan  Dane,  for  the  appellant.  He  had 
been  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  previous 
case  of  Littleton  vs.  Tuttle.  As  for  Chief 
Justice  Parsons,  whether  he  remembered 
the  case  or  not,  he  declared  the  doctrine  of 
it  most  distinctly,  not  only  in  the  'despe- 
rate suggestion'  that  '  the  issue  of  the  fe- 
male slave  (according  to  the  maxim  of  the 
civil  law)  was  the  property  of  her  master,' 
but  in  the  express  statement  that  slaves  were 
not  within  the  statute  of  10  Geo.  II.,  c.  3 
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(the  Act  of  1736).  4  Mass.,  129.  That  he 
does  not  refer  to  the  decision  of  1799,  in 
support  of  either  point,  does  not  weaken 
his  opinion — of  which  I  have  more  to  say 
hereafter. 

'  'But  all  my  critic's  reasoning  from  proba- 
bilities is  utterly  futile  and  worthless ;  as  I 
now  propose  to  show  from  the  record  itself, 
independently,  without  reference  to  Dane  or 
Parsons,  whose  evidence  he  discredits. 

"The  court  declared  that  the  pauper  in 
question  in  this  suit  was  'not  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act.'  The  act  made  any  in- 
habitant responsible  for  any  person  not  an 
inhabitant  whom -he  should  admit  or  enter- 
tain in  his  house  for  more  than  twenty  days 
without  the  prescribed  notice,  etc. ;  and  the 
description  of  persons  among  whom  she  was 
denied  a  place  by  the  Court  is  not  limited,  as 
my  critic  represents,  by  the  words  inmate, 
boarder  or  tenant,  but  includes  all  non-in- 
habitant persons  whatever,  '  under  any  oth- 
er qualifications. '  She  was  certainly  not  an 
inhabitant,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court 
therefore  in  terms  excluded  the  pauper  in 
question  from  recognition  as  a  person  under 
any  qualification  whatever!  And,  so  far 
from  having  been  misunderstood,  misrepre- 
sented, exaggerated,  garbled,  or  otherwise 
maltreated  by  Nathan  Dane  or  myself  citing 
his  authority,  it  fully  sustains  the  doctrine 
of  hereditary  slavery  in  Massachusetts.  How 
far  short  is  it  of  a  declaration  that,  instead 
of  having  been  free-born  because  born  in 
Massachusetts,  this  child  of  slaves  was  not 
a  '  person'  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ?  An  abso- 
iute  formal  denial  of  that  character  of  per- 
sonality which  would  distinguish  her  from  a 
thing  ?  Attributing  to  her  that  peculiar 
legal  incapacity  for  rights  which  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  a  thing  ?  So  that  she  could  be 
the  object  of  the  rights  of  persons,  but  not 
the  subject  of  rights  ?  She  was  not  a  person 
sui  juris  ?  She  was  a  chattel-slave  !  She 
could  not  be  separated  from  her  owner  and 
removed  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  any 
more  than  his  horse,  or  his  cow,  or  his 
hog! 

"In  all  the  judicial  history  of  America,  per- 
haps of  the  world,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  a  parallel  can  be  found  for  this  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Is  it  strange  that  it  has  been  stu- 
diously kept  out  of  sight  by  the  historico-le- 
gal  champions  of  the  Old  Bay  State  ? 

"  The  remarks  of  Chief-Justice  Parker,  in 
deciding  the  case  of  Andover  vs.  Canton,  in 
1816,  state  so  clearly  the  recognized  doctrine 
of  the  slave's  incapacity  for  civil  rights  in 
Massachusetts,  that  I  quote  them  at  this 
point,  although  I  have  to  refer  to  the  case 
again  in  its  order.  He  said  with  reference 
to  a  slave  in  Massachusetts  during  the  pe- 
riod in  which  slavery  existed  there:  'The 
slave  was  the  property  of  his  master  as  much 
as  his  ox  or  his  horse;  he  had  no  civil  rights 
except  that  of  protection  from  cruelty.    He 


could  acquire  no  property  nor  dispose  of 
any  without  the  consent  of  his  master.  His 
settlement  in  the  town  with  his  master  was 
not  for  his  benefit,  but  to  ascertain  what 
corporation  should  be  charged  with  his 
maintenance,  in  case  his  master  should  be- 
come unable  to  support  him,  or  should  die, 
leaving  him  a  charge  to  the  community.  We 
think  he  had  not  the  capacity  to  communi- 
cate a  civil  relation  to  his  children,  which  he 
did  not  enjoy  himself,  except  as  the  proper- 
ty of  his  master.'  12  Mass.,  550.  This  is 
not  Chief  Justice  Taney  who  is  speaking, 
neither  is  this  the  laguage  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  but  it  is  the  language  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  de- 
claring the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  sitting  in  bank,  forty  years  be- 
fore!" 

If  the  followers  of  Mr.  Sumner  have  any 
discretion  left,  they  will  abandon  the  posi- 
tion of  their  master,  and  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  the  history  of  "  slavery"  in 
Massachusetts,  unless  they  give  up  their 
foolish  notions  on  this  subject,  when  they 
may  look  back  to  the  past  with  State  pride. 
There  is  much  in  the  early  history  of  Mass- 
achusetts on  which  her  sons  can  rest  with 
feelings  of  just  satisfaction.  Her  early  set- 
tlers, with  all  their  faults,  never  were 
guilty  of  the  equivocation  and  special 
pleading  of  some  of  the  present  little  great 
men  of  the  State.  What  they  did  they  did 
openly;  and  they  would  have  looked  with 
undisguised  horror  upon  such  men  as  now 
attempt  to  vindicate  them  from  all  censure, 
while  avowing  opinions  in  religion,  morals 
and  politics  which  the  founders  of  Massa- 
chusetts would  have  regarded  as  infamous 
in  the  extreme.  They  would  have  looked 
upon  the  whole  tribe  of  Boston  Abolitionists, 
had  they  appeared  in  their  time,  as  worse 
than  the  heathen,  and  would  have  consign- 
ed them  to  the  whipping  post,  if  not  to  the 
gallows.  Sumner  and  Butler  would  have 
been  dealt  with  as  "  incorrigible  knaves, " 
and  would  have  been  thrust  out  of  the 
community  after  receiving  the  Mosaic  al- 
lowance of  stripes,  to  carry  their  pestilent 
heresies  elsewhere. 


The  books  of  Mr.  George  MacDonald  are 
not  at  all  known  in  this  country,  but,  we 
think,  are  likely  to  be  sought  for  with  ea- 
gerness by  any  one  into  whose  hand  his  '  'An- 
nals of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood"*  may  come. 
The  hero  of  the  book  is  a  clergyman  of  the 

*  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood.  By  George 
MacDonald.  NeAvYork:  Harper  &  Brothers.  12mo., 
pp.  381. 
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Church  of  England,  who  details  the  events 
of  parochial  life,  and  paints  the  people  of 
his  parish,  in  a  clear  and  taking  way,  and 
with  this  mingles  the  current  of  his  own 
wooing  and  the  reflections — not  obtrusive 
nor  unpleasant— that  naturally  spring  from 
the  several  occasions.  The  incidents  are 
generally  of  a  homely  character,  though 
now  and  then  rising  to  the  sensational,  but 
the  whole  story  is  so  naturally  told — the 
details,  at  times  minute,  so  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  work  itself,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  the  reader  will  lay  it  down 
until  he  has  arrived  at  the  close. 

The  characters  of  old  Rogers  and  old 
Weir,  not  in  the  least  alike,  are  admirably 
conceived,  and  as  admirably  executed — as 
though  the  author  loved  to  linger  over 
them,  putting  in  touches  here  and  there, 
so  as  to  tone  down  the  work,  without  de- 
stroying entirely  the  bolder  lines.  Miss 
Gladwyn  and  her  grandmother  are  finely 
contrasted,  and  the  fierce  pride,  arrogance 
and  cruelty  of  the  elder  woman  are  none 
the  less  terrible  because  of  the  limited 
sphere  for  their  exercise.  The  persons  in- 
troduced may  be  pure  conceptions,  but  one 
cannot  help  feeling,  as  he  goes  through  the 
book,  that  the  author  has  drawn  in  a  great 
measure  on  his  personal  recollections,  and 
fashioned  his  characters  from  those  he  has 
met  in  actual  life.  "Whether  so  or  not,  the 
book  is  none  the  less  clever,  and  none  the 
less  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  tired  of  the  high-seasoned 
fiction  of  the  day,  and  desire  a  more  whole- 
some if  less  exciting  literature. 


Professor  Havet,  in  his  new  elementary 
work,  has  hit  upon  the  true  mode  of  teach- 
ing French,  which  is — colloquially.  The 
great  difficulty  hitherto  in  the  acquisition 
of  foreign  languages  has  been  that  the 
learner  has  been  burthened  by  a  series  of 
rules  without  that  corresponding  practice 
necessary  to  make  them  valuable;  and  that 
teachers,  whether  by  written  or  oral  les- 
sons, have  not  always  been  certain  that  the 
pupil  had  his  foot  firmly  fixed  on  one  step 
before  they  attempted  to  drag  him  to  the 
next.  The  acquisition  of  French  is  still 
more  difficult  by  the  ordinary  system,  from 
the  fact  that  the  French  of  the  academy 
and  that  of  the  saloon  are  not  exactly  the 
same.       In    the    "Manual"    of   Professor 


Havet,  *  we  have  not  only  French  as  it  is 
spoken,  but  the  learner  is  taught  by  an  in- 
genious arrangement  of  the  lessons  to  help 
himself  exceedingly,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  teacher,  and  his  own  advantage.  The 
minor  dictionary  at  the  close  contains  the 
greater  portion  of  the  words  likely  to  be 
called  into  use  in  ordinary  conversation, 
together  with  the  more  useful  idioms,  and 
is  followed  by  the  usual  table  of  irregular 
verbs. 

For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  study 
of  written  French,  the  book  is  almost  in- 
valuable. To  acquire  spoken  French,  of 
course  an  instructor  is  needed,  and  con- 
stant practice ;  but  even  there,  from  its  very 
nature,  the  work  will  be  found  of  the  high- 
est service. 


The  popularity  of  Mrs.  Craik,  better 
known  by  her  maiden  name  of  Dinah  Mu- 
loch,  has  a  solid  foundation.  It  rests  on 
well-planned  novels,  cleverly  executed,  and 
on  a  rare  power  in  the  author  of  analyzing 
human  motives,  and  laying  bare  to  the  read- 
er the  curious  springs  of  human  action. 
The  tone  of  thought  of  Miss  Muloch  is  at 
times  masculine,  and  she  enters  with  a  rare 
sympathy  into  the  feelings  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Her  estimate  of  men,  their  thoughts 
and  actions,  are  singularly  correct  for  a  wo- 
man. And  yet  in  no  instance  does  she 
show  a  lack  of  womanliness,  nor  lose  the 
power  to  appreciate  her  own  sex's  nature. 
It  was,  indeed,  as  difficult  for  many  to  be- 
lieve that  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  was 
written  by  a  woman,  as  it  was  for  the  same 
class  to  realize  that  Currer  Bell  was  Miss 
Bronte.  Indeed,  we  heard  it  demonstrated 
to  us  by  a  lady  of  some  pretensions,  that 
John  Halifax  could  not  have  been  written 
by  a  woman,  since  the  author  displayed  an 
ignorance  of  feminine  habits  only  to  be 
found  in  a  man. 

Of  late,  Mrs.  Craik  has  taken  to  the  writ- 
ing of  shorter  tales,  in  each  of  which  she  con- 
trives to  concentrate  interest  without  much 
incident,  and  with  but  few  characters.  Her 
latest  volume,  "Two  Marriages, "f  is  made 

*  The  French  Manual :  A  New,  Simple,  Concise  and 
Easy  Way  of  Acquiring  a  Conversational  Knowledge 
of  the  French  Language.  By  M.  Alfred  Havet.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  xxxii.,  1SS,  112. 

t  Two  Marriages.  By  the  author  of  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman."  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  12mo. 
pp.  301. 
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up  of  two  stories,  of  which  the  first  is  by- 
no  means  the  best.  The  wife  of  John  Bow- 
erbank  does  not  command  much  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  reader,  who  feels  that  she 
would  never  have  been  Mrs.  Bowerbank, 
had  she  possessed  truth,  and  the  constancy 
which  it  generates.  She  is  simply  a  weak 
woman,  who  suffers  moderately,  and  dies 
as  she  had  lived,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
decorum.  But  in  "  Parson  Garland's  Daugh- 
ter" we  have  a  heroine  who  commands  at 
once  the  interest,  and  soon  obtains  the 
sympathy  of  the  reader — a  sympathy  shared 
with  the  old  clergyman,  who  is  the  real  he- 
ro of  the  book,  his  son  being  a  mere  walk- 
ing gentleman  in  the  written  drama.  As 
for  the  lesson  taught  by  the  story — at  least 
one  of  the  lessons— we  question  its  utility. 
Charlotte  has  sinned,  and  she  suffers  ;  her 
love  gives  her  courage  and  perseverance, 
and  she  renders  herself  worthy  of  a  better 
man  than  a  husband  who  lacks  moral  cou- 
rage and  dignity.  But  there  are  few,  if  any, 
such  Charlottes  in  real  life.  A  rude,  un- 
lettered girl,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  have  continued  a  slattern,  and,  of- 
fended by  the  desertion  of  her  husband, 
and  knowing  why  too  well,  would  soon  have 
added  to  the  dress  of  Blowsabella  the  man- 
ners of  Xani  ippe.  The  actual  Charlotte  would 
have  led  the  old  Parson  a  remarkably  un- 
pleasant life  ;  and  he  would  have  found  his 
lessons  wasted— perhaps  rejected  with  scorn. 
In  srute  of  this  reflection,  which  occurs  af- 
ter we  get  through  the  book,  our  admira- 
tion of  the  skill  with  which  the  author 
manages  the  simple  incidents,  the  clever 
way  in  which  the  story  is  told,  the  pathos 
of  some  of  the  passages,  and  the  clear  and 
pure  style  of  the  whole  work  is  none  the 
less  decided  and  thorough.  If  the  cha- 
racter of  Charlotte  Garland  be  uncommon, 
it  is  not  altogether  impossible,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly, so  long  as  the  book  is  before  the 
reader,  probable  and  natural  enough.  The 
interest  never  flags.  We  only  feel  indig- 
nant, after  the  labor  of  love  by  the  heroine, 
that  she  achieves  no  greater  reward,  al- 
though that  reward,  after  all,  is  what  she 
most  coveted. 


An  extraordinary  work,  from  its  candor, 


discrimination,  and  the  amount  of  research 
it  displays,  is  the  philosophical  disquisition 
on  Church  History,  of  Ditzler.  *  Differing 
in  his  theory  from  many  of  his  predecessors, 
and  running  counter  to  generally  received 
opinions,  he  presents  his  views  without  ar- 
rogance on  the  one  side,  or  hesitancy  on  the 
other.  He  holds  that  dogmatism  is  the 
spring  of  the  evils  that  has  afflicted  the 
Christian  Church,  and  prevented  her  from 
holding  the  power  due  to  the  inherent  force 
of  her  principles.  From  this  springs  in- 
tolerance and  persecution,  fatal  alike  to  the 
orthodox  oppressor  and  the  heterodox  op- 
pressed. He  traces  the  prevalence  of  this 
spirit  from  the  time  in  which  the  policy  of 
Constantine  seized  upon  the  Christian  reli- 
gion as  a  means  to  assure  him  empire, 
down  through  the  quarrels  and  intrigues 
under  successive  Koman  Pontiffs,  to  the 
present  day,  when  political  priests  have 
harkened  on  one  section  to  deeds  of  rob- 
bery and  murder,  and  taken  advantage  of 
their  position  as  servants  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  to  urge  the  worst  passions  of  the 
worst  men  to  their  height.  The  closing 
chapter  (or  what  is  virtually  the  closing 
chapter,  1  or  what  follows  is  a  supplemen- 
tary essay  not  connected  necessarily  with 
the  rest, )  is  a  well-written  plea  for  unity, 
for  an  abandonment  among  all  sects  of  all 
differences  merely  metaphysical,  and  for 
the  furtherance  of  that  tolerance  which 
alone  can  build  up  the  Church,  and  give  it 
power  for  good  over  mankind. 

However  we  may  differ  with  Mr.  Ditzler 
in  his  philosophy,  or  however  we  may  re- 
gard his  conclusions  as  erroneous,  there 
will  scarcely  be  a  reader  who  will  not  res- 
pect the  mingled  candor  and  suavity  of  the 
author.  If,  at  the  close,  he  becomes  se- 
vere upon  a  large  number  of  his  own  cloth, 
it  is  not  the  severity  of  words,  for  he  does 
not  deal  in  harsh  epithets ;  but  because  the 
facts  he  recites  are  in  themselves  a  reproach. 
From  the  first  to  the  last  the  book  breathes 
a  Christian  spirit,  and  confers  as  much  cre- 
dit upon  the  good  heart  as  on  the  cl  ear 
head  of  its  author. 

*  The  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  the  Church.  By 
Rev.  J.  Ditzler.  St.  Louis :  P.  M.  Pinckard.  12mo, 
pp.  351. 
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— The  following  letter  is  a  specimen  of  a 
great  number  we  are  constantly  receiving 
from  southern  ladies.  It  tells  a  story  which 
will  moisten  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  not 
dead  to  every  Christian  virtue  : 

"  C.  Cfiauncey Burr,  Editor  of  The  Old  Guard: 

' '  Dear  Sir  : — If  you  had  experienced  the 
despondency  and  woe  of  a  southern  heart 
for  the  last  four   years,  you  could  imagine 
the  feelings  with  which  we  read  the  pages 
of  your  magazine.     I   could  almost  weep 
over  them.     But  perhaps   that  would  be 
disloyalty  in  a  lady  of  South  Carolina.     If 
it  is  disloyalty  to  hate  the  acts  of  those  who 
would  rob  us  of  liberty,  and  crush  our  very 
lives,  then  I  am  very  proud  to  be  disloyal. 
But  I  am  not  disloyal,  when  I  think  of  our 
country  as  it  was  left  by  our  forefathers,  as 
it  will  be  again,  if  the  good  and  true  men 
of  the  North  will  make  their  voices  heard. 
For  our  part,  we  are  quiet,  bearing  our  great 
burdens,  hoping  for  a   brighter  day.     And 
while  we  submit  resignedly  to  the  results  of 
our  glorious  but  unfortunate  struggle,   we 
will  not,    by  any  act  of  ours,  cast   odium 
upon  the  numerous  dead  who  have  gone  up 
to  Paradise  from  our  battle-fields.       *       * 
Our  homes  are  devastated.     Our  own  house 
was  fired  at  midnight  and  burned  to  the 
ground.     Sheep  and  cattle  were  driven  into 
barns  and  burned  alive.     Pianos  and  furni- 
ture, that  could  not  be   carried  off,  were 
chopped  to  pieces  with  axes.     Five   dead 
horses  were  left  within  ten  steps  of  my  fa- 
ther's door,  and  not  a  horse  or  wagon  left 
to  remove  them.     The  negroes  were  threat- 
ened with  death  if  they  did  not  leave  us. 
Nine  of  ours  were  carried  off  literally  by 
force.     One,  a  woman  I  had  reared  in  my 
own  family,  who  had  nursed  my  children, 
with  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes  clung 
fast  to  me,    screaming  that  she  would  not 
leave  her  mistress.     Poor  creatures,    they 
have  all,  as  we  learn,  found  freedom   and 
six  feet  of  land.     Notwithstanding  all  we 
have  suffered,  I  try  to  pray  that  the  robbers 
and  spoilers  may  be  forgiven,  whenever  I 
read  my  Bible.     Thank  God,   we  have  yet 
Bibles,  though  many  were  burned,   both  in 
our  private  dwellings  and  churches.      *      * 
I  watch  for  the  coming  of  The  Old  Guard 
with  feelings  almost  of  affection.     When  I 
think   how  nobly   you   have  stood  by  the 
cause  that  had  all  the  world  against  it,  and 
had  no  rewards  to  offer  but  the  approving 


conscience,  I  sometimes  almost  wish  I  had 
wings,  that  I  might  fly  to  thank  you.  "What 
a  time  you  must  have  had  of  it  in  those  hor- 
rid days,  when  your  life  was  every  hour  at 
the  mercy  of  a  mob.  O  !  there  is  nothing 
so  dreadful  to  me  as  a  mob.  The  army 
which  destroyed  our  fields  and  burned  down 
our  houses  was  a  mob.  Neither  the  officers 
nor  the  men  behaved  like  soldiers.  Their 
conduct  was  more  like  that  of  assassins  and 
thieves." 

We  can  give  no  more  space  to  this  letter ; 
but  it  is  of  great  length,  and  bears  through- 
out the  evidences  of  a  pure  and  generous 
heart,  broken  and  smarting  under  a  weight 
of  wrong  and  outrage.  Alas  !  how  many 
such  hearts  there  are  in  this  once  happy 
land.  Perhaps  we  are  wrong  ;  but  for  one, 
we  pray  God  that  we  may  never  be  weak 
enough  to  forgive  the  wretches  who  have 
wrought  this  ruin.  With  Queen  Elizabeth 
we  say  :  ' '  God  may  forgive  you,  but  I  ne- 
ver will." 

— The  Edinburgh  Daily  Review,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  Scotch  press,  of  the  date 
of  Jan.  11,  18G7,  says:  "America  appears 
just  on  the  point  of  undergoing  a  revolu- 
tion—and we  may  say  in  passing  that  the 
revolution,  if  it  come,  will  not  be  caused 
by  the  spirit  of  Democracy,  which  some 
people  have  predicted  will  bring  about  the 
ruin  of  the  Eepublic.  Neither  President 
Johnson  nor  Congress  evince,  or  are  pushed 
on  by,  the  force  of  the  Democratic  element, 
so  far  as  the  present  struggle  is  concerned." 
Now,  how  true  is  this !  How  clearly  the 
truth  is  discerned  by  the  most  sagacious 
minds  in  foreign  countries  !  In  this  strug- 
gle Democracy  has  not  yet  been  felt  at  all. 
And  yet  it  would  be  a  sure  remedy  for  all 
our  troubles  if  it  were  vigorously  presented 
by  the  party  which  bears  its  name.  But 
the  woe  is,  that  the  Democratic  party  is 
only  presenting  a  modified  form  of  Black 
Bepublicanism  to  the  people.  It  has  the 
ear-marks  of  the  vile  abomination  of  "  loy- 
alty." This  Scotch  lie  vie  to  says  :  "The 
success  of  the  North  seems  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  tearing  the  Constitution  into   tat- 
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ters."  That  is  precisely  what  "loyalty"  has 
done — "torn  the  Constitution  into  tatters. " 
A  clear-headed  Scotchman  can  see  it  all 
plainly  enough,  while  the  eyes  of  so  many 
of  our  own  countrymen  are  completely 
blinded  by  prejudice  and  passion.  The 
success  of  the  South  would  have  preserved 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  made  the  Union.  Is  this  an 
unpalatable  truth  for  us  to  confess  ?  But 
better  honestly  confess  the  truth  than  to 
be  guilty  of  lying  about  it.  Lying  is  easy. 
The  merest  fool  or  knave  can  do  it  to  per- 
fection. But  it  takes  somewhat  stouter  and 
wiser  stuff  to  tell  the  truth  in  times  of  great 
delusion  and  violence.  Lying,  alas !  was 
always  fatally  easy.  So  swift  of  heel  is 
falsehood,  that  we  have  a  maxim  that  ' '  a 
lie  will  travel  round  the  world  while  truth 
is  putting  on  her  sandals." 

— Some  one  has  raised  the  question  whe- 
ther it  is  proper  to  apply  the  word  all  to 
two.  We  remember  distinctly  that  Aris- 
totle expressly  states  that  it  is  not  proper. 
He  says  we  cannot  apply  the  word  all  to  a 
number  less  than  three.  Thus  we  can  say 
all  three,  but  cannot  say  all  two.  The  French, 
however,  think  otherwise,  for  they  say  tous 
deux,  which  is  precisely  all  two,  though 
commonly  translated  into  English  by  the 
word  both. 

— The  Eev.  Dr.  Cheever  says:  "Christ 
was  himself  a  Radical  of  the  extremest  sort, 
and  therefore  all  true  Abolitionists  are  like 
Christ."  But  there  is  another  sense  in 
which  the  Abolitionists  are  very  unlike 
Christ,  that  is,  according  to  old  John  Feme, 
who,  in  a  work  on  Heraldry,  published  in 
1586,  says:  "From  Shem  proceeded,  by 
the  flesh,  our  Saviour  and  King,  Jesus 
Christ,  a  gentleman  of  blood,  according  to 
his  humanity."  The  same  author  elsewhere 
affirms  that  the  Twelve  Apostles  were  all 
gentlemen  of  good  family,  but  their  fore- 
fathers having  fallen  into  misfortune,  they 
themselves  were  reduced  to  various  ungen- 
teel  professions  and  callings.  Old  John 
Feme  has  been  deemed  a  little  irreverent, 
but  we  think  that  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cheever 
decidedly  beats  the  irreverend  Sir  John 
Feme. 

— It  is,  we  believe,  a  remark  of  Gold- 
smith, that  "the  first  acts  of  a  usurper  are 
always  popular."  Does  this  account  for  the 
asserted  popularity  of  Lincoln?  But  we 
do  not  admit  that  the  first  or  any  other  acts 


of  usurpation,  are  ever  popular  among  the 
intelligent  and  virtuous  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. The  people  who  applaud  Congress 
are  a  class  of  men  better  fitted  by  nature 
for  the  government  of  Austria  than  for  that 
established  by  our  forefathers. 

— The  Hon.  Lewis  Barker,  (what  an  ap- 
propriate name!)  who  has  just  been  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  is  a 
genius  entirely  worthy  of  the  elevated  rank 
he  holds  in  his  party.  His  statesmanship 
is  only  excelled  by  his  oratory.  Witness 
the  following  passage  in  his  speech  on  tak- 
ing the  Speaker's  chair  : 

"The  Executive  and  Legislative  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  were  soon  at  dead 
lock.  Veto  voided  vote,  vote  vanquished 
veto.  The  first  open  issue  was  made  upon 
the  Freedman's  Bureau  bill  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1866.  The  wires  had  hardly 
cooled  from  the  leaping  lightning  that  trans- 
mitted the  intelligence,  before  Maine  was 
upon  her  feet  again  leading  the  way." 

"Veto  voided  vote"  is  excellent,  but  is, 
we  think,  eclipsed  by  the  ' '  leaping  light- 
ning," for  we  know  that  the  locomotion  of 
the  electric  current  is  precisely  like  that  of 
the  kangaroo.  But  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Maine's  share  in  the  glorious  mur- 
ders perpetrated  for  the  exalted  purpose  of 
making  white  men  the  equal  of  negroes,  is 
really  transcendent : 

"From  beneath  a  glittering  crown  that 
girt  a  throbbing  brow,  the  hot  look  of  a 
sleepless  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  forests  of 
Maine.  Right  then  it  was  our  noble  Union 
army,  some  70,000  strong,  came  marching 
out  from  among  her  pines,  with  their  el- 
bows touching,  and  each  bearing  in  front 
his  covering  bough  from  Birnam  wood  ; 
they  moved  on  Dunsinane,  palsying  with 
dread  the  sceptered  hand  of  the  shuddering 
Thane  of  Cawdor." 

True,  the  Solomons  of  that  Legislature 
may  have  been  a  little  puzzled  to  know 
whose  hot  eye  that  was  which  flamed  be- 
neath the  ' '  glittering  crown, "  (it  must  have 
been  old  King  Abe's,)  but  then  that  awful 
army  coming  out  of  the  pines,  like  the  de- 
vils out  of  the  swine,  covered  with  ' '  Bir- 
nam wood, "  and  rushing  down  upon  ' '  Dun- 
sinane," until  it  nearly  scared  the  ghost 
out  of  the  old  "thane  of  Cawdor" — that 
was  a  sight  which  must  have  taken  the 
aforesaid  Solomons  straight  off  their  feet. 
This  immense  Barker  is  very  justly  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ora- 
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tors  of  his  party.  We  have  for  many  years 
seen  his  name  as  one  of  the  favorite  cam- 
paigners in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts,  and  we  think  New  York  has 
been  more  than  once  blessed  by  the  great 
light  of  his  mental  candle.  Since  the  days 
of  iEschines,  the  ears  of  mankind  have 
been  ravished  by  no  such  eloquence.  Lis- 
ten again  to  the  following  : 

"The  weird  wizards  that  had  bubbled 
into  being,  trilling  their  glees,  and  tripping 
their  dances,  and  muttering  their  incanta- 
tions, and  paltering  with  the  senses,  at  the 
Philadelphia  cauldron  scene,  had  vanished 
into  air,  leaving  their  spectre  word  of  prom- 
ise to  the  ear,  to  be  most  fearfully  broken 
to  the  sinborn  hope." 

We  are  pained  to  say  that  this  tremen- 
dous specimen  of  elocutionary  loyalty  bears 
the  too  brief  cognomen  of  Honorable  Lewis 
Barker,  when  he  ought  to  be  known,  at 
least,  as  Marcus  Cicero  JEschines  Pericles 
Gracchi  Barker.  We  bow  to  this  Republi- 
can Demosthenes.  We  frankly  acknowl- 
edge that  the  eloquence  of  that  party  is 
worthy  of  its  patriotism  and  its  loyalty. 

— A  writer  in  a  cotemporary  magazine 
classes  dentistry  among  the  modern  in- 
ventions. How  modern  ?  In  an  old  Diary 
of  John  Richards,  under  date  of  ' '  Sunday 
evening,  the  6th  June,  1697,"  we  have  the 
following  :  "  Io  tirava,  foro  la  2d  dente  avan- 
ie  etfac.  un  altro  nuova,  the  7,  ditto,  i.e.,  "I 
drew  out  the  2d  tooth  before,  and  made 
another  new  one."  This  seems  to  show 
that  dentistry  was  practiced  in  England  170 
years  ago,  at  least. 

— A  cotemporary  praises  The  Old  Guard, 
but  adds,  ' '  it  is,  we  think,  sometimes  a  lit- 
tle extreme."  We  wish  our  cotemporary 
would  point  out  wherein  it  is  extreme.  We 
stand  immovably  upon  the  Constitution, 
precisely  as  it  was  interpreted  by  those  who 
framed  it.  True,  we  have  differed  widely 
from  those  who  have  advocated  a  policy  of 
modifying  Democracy,  to  accommodate  the 
spirit  of  the  Abolition  revolution.  But  we 
appeal  now  to  the  very  men  who  have  ad- 
vised this  yielding  policy,  to  say  if  it  has 
not  brought  ruin  upon  our  country.  It  is 
this  unwise  policy  of  the  Democratic  party 
whicli  litis  put  such  men  as  Thad.  Stevens 
in  power.  Had  all  Democrats  followed  the 
counsels  of  The  Old  Guard,  where  would 
Thad.  Stevens  and  all  his  seditious  crowd 
be  now?     The  policy  which  has  put  these 


men  in  power  was  as  wanting  in  sagacity 
as  in  courage,  at  the  start.  Refer  to  the 
pages  of  this  magazine  of  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  see  how  perfectly  we  foretold 
the  results  of  the  success  of  the  Abolition 
war.  The  present  condition  of  our  coun- 
try is  a  complete  justification  of  the  course 
of  The  Old  Guard.  Those  who  have  pur- 
sued another  course  have  proved  them- 
selves "  extremely'"  unwise  and  deluded.  We 
have  nothing  to  recant.  We  were  not  mis- 
taken in  the  motives  of  the  party  which  has 
carried  on  the  war,  nor  in  the  consequences 
of  the  Democratic  party  allowing  itself  to 
be  used  as  an  ally  of  the  black  party. 
Without  the  support  of  the  Democratic 
party,  the  negro  party  could  never  have 
wrought  the  ruin  in  which  it  now  rejoices. 
Thank  God,  the  volumes  of  this  magazine 
will  show  that  we  have  had  no  part  in  the 
matter.  Not  one  drop  of  our  country's 
blood  is  on  our  hands. 

— A  company  of  loyal  speculators  in  New 
York,  bought  up  all  the  sulphur  and  brim- 
stone in  the  country,  and  then  went  to 
Washington  and  procured  a  great  advance 
of  the  tariff  on  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus 
"made  a  good  thing  of  it."  It  is  the  way 
legislation  is  done,  or  may  be  done,  in  all 
other  matters.  The  great  beast  called  gov- 
ernment is  thus  made  to  devour  the  sub- 
stance of  the  people  ;  it  is  the  pet  of  the 
few,  and  the  oppressor  of  the  many.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  called  divine,  but  is  it  not 
oftener  devilish  ?  And  then  think  how  the 
stupid  people  scream  and  fight  for  the 
great  beast  of  government !  Abe  Lincoln 
thought  he  was  government ;  and  after  his 
soul  took  its  descent,  Congress  set  up  to  be 
the  government,  and  is  legislating  wholly 
for  negroes  and  speculators.  It  is  govern- 
ment in  the  same  sense  that  a  band  of  cut- 
throats and  thieves  is  government — all  who 
are  not  of  its  party  are  victims. 

— "A  Liberal  Government"  is  the  comic 
name  which  the  Radical  press  gives  to  the 
military  system  which  is  now  enforced  upon 
the  southern  States.  A  liberticide  govern- 
ment would  be  a  more  appropriate  name, 
i.  e.,  a  government  to  kill  liberty.  Is  there  no 
way  to  bring  this  thing  to  bear  on  Con- 
gress ? 

— General  Sheridan,  who  seems  a  dilu- 
tion of  Ben.  Butler,  undertakes  to  regulate, 
by  military  orders,    funerals  in  the  South. 
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Is  it  not  the  fault  of  President  Johnson 
that  he  is  permitted  to  exercise  such  a  base 
sort  of  despotism  ?  If  justice  were  done 
to  such  a  creature,  he  would  have  a  funeral 
of  his  own. 

— The  great  number  of  young  men  who 
have  of  late  become  defaulters,  or  have 
plundered  their  employers  or  the  Govern- 
ment, is  the  subject  of  much  comment. 
All  remember  that  such  cases  were  very 
rare  in  the  good  old  days  of  Democratic 
rule,  when  character  and  a  proper  respect 
for  rights  were  the  aim  of  ambition.  Now 
all  is  changed.  To  get  rich  is  the  one  aim. 
It  has  almost  made  us  a  nation  of  thieves. 
Horace  has  some  lines,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry, 
which  describe  our  condition  : 

"  Greece    had    genius,    Greece    had    elo- 
quence, 
For  her  ambition  and  her  end  was  fame. 
Our  Boman  youth  are  bread  another  way. 
And  taught  no  arts  but  those  of  usury  ; 
And  the  glad  father  glories  in  his  child, 
When  he  can  subdivide  a  fraction. 
Can  souls,  who  by  their  parents,  from 

their  birth, 
Have  been  devoted  thus  to  rust  and  gain, 
Be     capable     of    high     and     generous 
thoughts?" 

It  is  precisely  this  mad  pursuit  of  wealth 
which  renders  the  people  blind  or  indiffer- 
ent to  the  reckless  despotism  of  Congress. 
If  the  people  were  generally  intelligent  and 
virtuous,  such  a  den  of  villains  as  that  of 
Congress  would  be  routed,  if  by  nothing 
else,  with  pitchforks,  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  honor  of  our  men,  and 
the  virtue  of  our  women,  are  crumbling 
every  hour  in  this  insatiate  passion  for 
wealth.  "We  are  plunging  down  headlong. 
Our  fathers  established  a  government  in 
which  the  distance  between  the  rich  and  the 
honest  poor  was  marked  only  by  the  faint- 
.  est  line  ;  but  we  have  made  it  a  gulf  as 
deep  and  as  wide  as  the  valley  of  Hinnam. 
All  are  living  under  the  terrible  temptation 
of  the  feeling  that  it  is  better  to  be  criminal 
than  to  be  poor.  Thus  society  itself  makes 
the  criminals  which  it  punishes. 

— The  Tribune,  in  praising  Kev.  Mr.  Cha- 
pin's  lecture  on  the  Eoll  of  Honor,  says  : 
' '  The  lecturer  then  touched  upon  the  honor 
and  honesty  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Miss  Dix,  and  other  American 


ladies."  We  were  aware  that  Lincoln 
possessed  the  most  fascinating  beauty  of 
countenance,  but  we  did  not  know  that  he 
was  of  the  feminine  gender.  This  fact  now 
makes  many  things,  hitherto  incompre- 
hensible, perfectly  plain  ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  remarkable  talent  Lincoln  possessed 
for  seducing  so  many  Democratic  leaders. 

— The  poet  Waller  wrote  the  following 
lines  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell : 

"  We  must  resign,  Heaven  his  great  soul 

does  claim, 
In  storms  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fame  ; 
His  dying  groans,  his  last  breath  shakes 

our  isle, 
And  trees  uncut  fall  for  his  funeral  pile." 

In  answer  to  this  verse,  the  accomplished 
Earl  of  Godolphin  wrote  the  following  just 
and  bitter  lines  : 

" 'Tis  well  he's  gone,  (O  !  had  he  never 
been,) 

Hurry' d  in  storms  loud  as  his  crying  sin, 

The  pine,  the  oak,  fell  prostrate  for  his 
urn, 

That  with  his  soul,  his  body  too  might 
burn. 

Winds  pluckt  up  roots,  and  the  fixt  ce- 
dars move, 

Roaring  for  vengeance  to  the  Heaven 
above." 

— A  pretentious  literary  sheet  gives  Con- 
greve  credit  for  the  following  epigram  : 

"  Yes,  every  poet  is  a  fool : 

By  demonstration  Ned  can  show  it, 
Happy,  could  Ned's  inverted  rule 
Prove  every  fool  to  be  a  poet." 

But  the  epigram  was  written  by  Prior. 
We  should  as  little  look  for  it  in  Congreve 
as  in  Milton.  The  paper  above  referred  to 
has  an  "original"  loyal  poem,  in  which 
occurs  these  lines  in  praise  of  our  navy  : 

' '  And  where  our  navy  spreads  its  canvas 
wings, 
She  carries  peace,    or  conscious   safety 
brings." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Edmund  Wal- 
ler nearly  stole  those  lines  in  a  poem  to 
Charles  L,  written  in  1626,  as  we  may  see 
by  their  very  close  imitation,  as  follows  : 

"  Where'er  thy  navy  spreads  her  canvas 
wings, 
Homage  to  thee,    and  peace   to  all  she 
brings." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    BARBACUE. 


Drayton  offered  Lis  carriage,  and 
the  insensible  form  of  "Walter  Dun- 
bar was  carefully  lifted  into  it.  Mar- 
tin Joscelyn,  with  a  friend,  entered 
with  him,  and  Lad  him  carried  to 
Lis  own  lodgings,  where,  for  the 
present,  we  propose  to  leave  him. 

The  effect  of  this  scene  upon  the 
multitude  was  one  of  unmingled 
horror,  which  soon  gave  way  to  an 
unqualified  indignation  at  the  brutal 
ferocity  of  the  faUier.  Had  he  re- 
mained on  the  ground  lie  would 
have  hardly  escaped  the  fury  of  the 


mob,  and  there  were  those  present 
who  needed  only  a  few  words  to  im- 
pel them  to  pursue  and  lynch  him 
— that  wild  sort  of  justice  which  is 
so  often  the  resort  of  an  ignorant 
population  in  sparsely-settled  re- 
gions. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  resumed.  Dray- 
ton was  again  called  upon,  and  his 
discourse  was  addressed  to  the  ex- 
citing exhibition  which  had  just 
been  made. 

"  You  see  before  you,  my  friends, 
in  the  melancholy  scene  of  wild  and 
ferocious  temper  which  you  have 
beheld,  the  sort  of  passions  which 
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are  at  work  among  too  many  of  our 
people.  Where  the  father  strikes 
clown  the  son  with  stabbing  words, 
can  you  wonder  if  the  same  temper 
shall  whet  the  tomahawk  and  sharp- 
en the  scalping-knife  of  the  savage  ? 
You  heard  the  words  of  the  young 
man  to  his  father,  when  the  proofs 
of  this  murderous  conspiracy  against 
our  people  could  no  longer  be  de- 
nied. "  We  have  been  deceived !" 
said  he.  No  doubt  the  young  man 
had  been  deceived  !  But  the  father 
was  not  deceived.  He,  the  son,  had 
been  used  for  a  purpose;  and,  as  a 
blind  instrument,  not  seeing  the 
way  he  went  for  himself,  has  baffled 
the  expectations  of  those  who  em- 
ployed him.  I  have  other  proofs. 
Alexander  Cameron,  of  Lochaber, 
who  £>lays  the  part  of  a  feudal 
baron  in  that  quarter,  as  he  does 
among:  the  Indians,  was  harbored 
here,  in  these  very  precincts,  but  a 
few  nights  ago.  He  did  not  dare  to 
show  himself.  He  knew  his  clanger 
from  his  own  consciousness  of  guilt. 
It  was  natural  enough  that  a  son 
should  be  deceived  where  one  of 
the  instruments  cf  deception  was 
his  own  father !  But  be  not  ye  de- 
ceived !  Look  to  yourselves  !  Look 
to  the  traitors  that  harbor  among 
you,  speaking  smoothly  to  your 
faces,  in  open  day  light,  while  at 
midnight  they  conjure  the  murder- 
ous savage  to  your  firesides !  You 
will  find  deceivers  enough,  even 
where  you  least  expect  to  find  them. 
Be  vigilant,  watchful,  and  always 
prepared.  It  is  half  the  battle — a 
battle  already  more  than  half  won — 
where  your  enemy  is  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  victim  he  would  de- 
stroy has  his  armor  on,  his  weapon 
ready,  and  his  beacon  lights  in  full 
blaze   to  warn   his   neighbor.      Or- 


ganize, arm,  be  watchful,  and  be- 
ware of  the  deceiver  1  He  will  come 
to  you  in  all  guises;  and  that  of  the 
sleek  official  will  prove  one  of  the 
most  dangerous,  especially  where 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  his 
exercise  of  authority.  Prescription 
and  usage  are  amongst  the  greatest 
foes  to  popular  freedom,  since  habit 
is  among  the  greatest  tyrannies  of 
mankind." 

Much  more  was  said;  but  we  do 
not  propose  to  reproduce  the  ora- 
tion of  the  past.  Enough  that  we 
exhibit  its  action,  and  show  so  much 
of  the  orator  as  provides  the  im- 
pulse to  the  actor. 

There  were  other  speakers,  most 
of  them  speaking  briefly,  however, 
and  merely  in  compliance  with  the 
calls  of  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
It  was  to  the  surprise  of  no  one 
more  than  himself,  when,  while 
eagerly  looking  and  listening  to 
others,  Stephen  Joscelyn  suddenly 
heard  his  own  name  cried  aloud. 
It  was  caught  up  by  scores  of  eager 
and  willing  echoes.  He  would  have 
wheeled  his  steed  out  of  the  circle, 
but  friendly  hands  grappled  the 
animal  by  the  bridle,  and  held  him 
fast  to  his  place. 

"  You  don't  git  off,  Stephen," 
cried  the  familiar  voice  of  Dick 
Marvin.  "  We've  got  you  to  the 
very  ring  cf  the  sarcumstance,  and 
you've  got  to  pour  forth  in  all  the 
peculiars  of  a  fervorous  inclination. 
You've  got  to  give  tongue  on  a  hot 
trail,  and  follow  close  on  the 
haunches  of  the  biggest  buck  that 
ever  carried  ten  fingeis  on  his 
horns.  Blaze  away,  Stephen,  and 
give  the  boys  a  genywine  taste  of 
the  music  of  a  lean  beagle  on  a 
long  chase." 

"  Dick  Marvin,  you're  the  devil." 
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"No,  no,  Steve.  I'm  only  the 
devil's  man !  And  I'm  yonr  man, 
you  know;  and  so  you  see  where 
you  air,  and  what's  the  sort  of  con- 
sideration that's  upon  you  to  show 
the  tongue  you  carry  in  your  head. 
Blaze  away  now  with  a  rip  that 
shall  make  these  fellows  snort  agin, 
with  the  feeling  of  a  righteous  com- 
bination." 

"  Devil  take  you,  Dick  !  Let  go, 
and  let  me  out !  Haven't  you  had 
S2)eech-making  enough  for  to-day  ?" 

But  Dick  was  tenacious  of  his 
hold  upon  horse  and  rider,  and  the 
crowd  grew  vociferous.  Stephen 
found  that  his  own  school  urchins, 
several  of  whom  had  accompanied 
their  fathers,  contributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  his  arrest,  and  their 
juvenile  pipes  kept  up  the  clamor  of 
his  name,  much  longer,  perhaps, 
than  those  of  larger  people. 

He  was  evidently  not  to  escape. 
Nor  was  he  a  man  of  affectation. 
That  fiery  nature  had  been  more 
than  once  overboiling,  at  fever  heat, 
during  the  proceedings  of  the  day; 
and  the  full  mind,  the  ardent  tem- 
perament, and  the  copious  fancy, 
were  usually  too  cogent  with  him  to 
suffer  him  to  hesifate  where  circum- 
stance itself  seemed  to  interpose 
against  it. 

He  obeyed.  He  burst  into  speech 
with  an  epigrammatic  sentence.  He 
seized  upon  the  salient  points  of  his 
subject.  He  made  them  dramatic. 
He  depicted  the  British  monarch  as 
a  Dutchman,  who,  with  short  arms 
and  a  bulky  body,  was  striving  to 
overreach  a  world  !  He  showed  the 
enormity  of  the  attempt  to  rule  the 
people  of  a  vast  and  foreign  hemis- 
phere by  the  monarch  of  a  few 
island  parishes.  He  made  a  mock 
of  this,  and  of  all  the  proceedings 


of  Kings,  Lords  and  Commons, 
with  their  big  wigs  meant  to  bolster 
up  their  empty  heads.  He  took  the 
details  of  Drayton's  speech,  and 
made  a  vivid  dramatic  sketch  from 
each.  Taxation  without  represen- 
tation was  lauded  as  a  judicious 
process  of  paying  one's  debts  out  of 
other  men's  pockets;  subscribing  to 
the  purse  of  St.  Peter,  by  picking 
the  pockets  of  all  the  other  saints, 
then  swindling  the  Church  of  Christ 
out  of  the  whole  deposit,  and  divid- 
it  equally  among  the  heathen  gods, 
of  whom  Bacchus,  Mammon  and 
Venus  were  the  most  potent  still, 
though  passing,  each  of  them,  un- 
der the  name  of  a  virtue  or  a  saint ! 
But  the  satire  ceased  when  he  came 
to  exhibit  Stuart  and  Cameron 
among  the  Indians,  presenting  the 
weapons  of  war  with  the  torch,  the 
tomahawk,  and  the  scalping-knife. 
Of  these  agents,  he  made  a  terrific 
picture. 

But  to  describe  the  speech  were 
impossible. 

"I  said  I  was  the  devil's  man, 
Stephen,"  said  Dick  Marvin,  "  and, 
by  Jingos,  wasn't  I  right?  Dod 
dern  you,  man,  you've  kept  my 
blood  running,  hot  and  cold,  cold 
and  hot,  for  a  full  hafe  an  hour! 
and  I  could  listen  to  you  for  an 
hour  longer!  And  look  you  how 
the  jedge  is  staring  at  you!  He's 
a'most  frightened,  I'm  thinking. 
It's  a  new  sort  of  talk  for  him,  I 
reckon." 

"A  very  remarkable  man!"  said 
Drayton  to  Sam  Hammond.  "  Will 
you  bring  him  to  me,  and  let  me 
know  him  ?" 

"  We  shall  meet  him  at  dinner, 
judge.  It  will  be  difficult  just  now 
to  make  his  way  through  the  crowd. 
You  are  probably  not  aware  that  he 
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is  lame.  He  is,  as  you  say,  a  very 
remarkable  man  ;  and  but  for  bis 
lameness,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  what  he  might  not  attempt,  and 
what  not  perform.  He  has  great 
versatility,  and  great  boldness  of 
character,  and  is  true  as  steel." 

"  What  does  he  do  ?" 

"He  teaches  school  on  Beach 
Island,  but  has  studied  law,  and,  I 
believe,  practises  it  on  a  small  scale 
among  his  neighbors." 

"  Bring  me  to  know  him  as  soon 
as  convenient,  Captain.  Such  a 
man  must  not  dwell  in  obscurity. 
He  is  a  man  to  be  greatly  useful 
now.  His  is  the  very  sort  of  talent 
for  popular  use." 

We  are  not  so  sure  that  Dray- 
ton's tastes  were  quite  satisfied  with 
Stephen  Joscelyn's  speech,  for  he 
was  of  the  old  classical  school,  and 
symmetry  and  finish  were  essential 
among  his  standards;  but  his  mind 
and  judgment  had  been  taken  by 
surprise  by  the  reckless  audacity 
with  which  Stephen  had  sported 
with  his  topics,  and  he  had  a  lurk- 
ing notion,  especially  when  he  wit- 
nessed the  effects  of  his  speech,  that 
Stephen,  though  a  less  practised 
orator  than  himself,  might  yet  pos- 
sess a  somewhat  better  knowledge 
of  what  was  best  suited  for  his  au- 
dience; and  this,  by-the-way,  is  the 
first  great  secret  in  all  popular  ora- 
tory. Repeating  his  request  to 
bring  Stephen  Joscelyn  to  him  while 
at  dinner,  Drayton  rode  from  the 
ground,  followed  by  the  cheers  of 
the  multitude,  and  escorted  by  the 
troopers  of  Hammond  and  Hamil- 
ton. 

But  he  was  disappointed.  At  the 
dinner,  or  barbacue,  Stephen  Josce- 
lyn did  not  make  his  appearance. 
As  soon  as  he  could  extricate  him- 


self from  the  crowd,  which  he  did 
only  after  shaking  hands  with  hun- 
dreds, and  narrowly  escaping  the 
embraces  of  scores  besides,  he  had 
taken  his  way  quietly  out  of  town, 
having  first  made  the  desired  pur- 
chases for  his  good  landlady,  Mrs. 
Kirkland.  He  had  made  his  escape 
alone,  none  of  his  neighbors  being 
prepared  to  forego  the  barbacue, 
and  the  exciting  scenes  and  sensa- 
tions by  which  it  was  usually  accom- 
panied. Stephen  reached  home  long 
before  nightfall. 

Home !  Stephen  Joscelyn's  home  ! 

We  will  say  nothing  more  of  that 
at  present;  but,  reporting  him  safe- 
ly to  have  reached  the  cottage  of 
the  Widow  Kirkland,  we  will  our- 
selves return  to  Augusta,  where  the 
business  of  one  day  is  not  to  end 
with  nightfall  even. 

When  men  of  our  forest  country 
leave  their  homes  for  a  visit  to  the 
distant  town  or  city,  Ihey  try  to  re- 
compense themselves  for  the  previ- 
ous solitude  of  agricultural  life.  Of 
the  thousands  of  persons  gathered  at 
this  meeting,  few  will,  like  Stephen, 
return  to  their  homes  on  the  same 
day.  The  barbacue  and  its  bever- 
ages, its  songs,  sentiments  and 
speeches,  will  consume  the  rest  of 
the  day;  and  there  wi  1  be  scores  of 
groups  and  congregations  at  scores 
of  other  places,  who  will  trench 
fearfully  before  sleep  on  the  small 
hours  of  the  night.  In  this  period 
events  shall  occur  which  need  to  be 
reported  fully  in  this  sober  chroni- 
cle. 

Of  course,  every  one  knows  what 
is  meant  by  a  barbacue.  In  a  neigh- 
boring grove,  an  ox,  entire,  under- 
goes the  roast  over  a  pit.  He  is 
barbacued.  There  are  smaller  bar- 
bacues  in  progress,  also,   of    sheep 
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and  goats.  Hoe-cakes  are  brown- 
ing at  numerous  fires ;  wagons  and 
other  vehicles  surround  the  charm- 
ed circle,  and  barrels  of  "apple- 
jack" (apple  brandy),  and  kegs  of 
Jamaica  rum,  and  molasses  beer 
and  cakes,  and  other  junkets,  are  to 
be  found  in  certain  other  wagons, 
over  the  ends  of  which  a  gay,  green 
bush  gives  sufficient  sign  of  the  crea- 
ture comforts  which  they  contain, 
and  are  prepared  to  furnish. 

At  a  little  distance  a  party  is  en- 
gaged at  rifle  practice,  shooting  at  a 
mark  for  a  prize,  probably  a  bullock, 
possibly  the  rifle  itself,  at  so  many 
dollars  or  shillings  a  shot.  A  wrest- 
ling match  hard  by  has  gathered  to- 
gether its  crowd.  Whoops  and  hal- 
loos  declare  for  the  successful  shot, 
or  ring  out  in  honor  of  the  tri- 
umphant athlete.  Some  older  par- 
ties are  grouped  more  deeply  in  the 
thickets,  at  play  with  a  deck  of  well- 
thumbed  and  greasy  cards.  In 
these  sports  the  interval  between 
the  speech-making  of  the  morning 
and  the  preparation  of  the  barbacue 
for  dinner  is  fully  consumed. 

Time  passes.  The. horn  suddenly 
sounds  for  dinner.  The  tables  are 
quickly  filled,  and  anon  the  orator  of 
the  day  re-appears,  is  received  with 
cheers,  and  seats  himself  on  the 
right  of  the  chairman. 

The  feast  proceeds.  After  a  while, 
the  toast-drinking  begins;  Drayton 
is  toasted,  and,  while  speaking,  the 
company  is  startled  by  the  sudden 
presence  of  Tom  Browne,  who  ap- 
peared, ghastly  of  aspect,  bruised, 
if  not  bleeding,  and  grinning  sav- 
agely upon  the  circle. 

He  forced  his  way  to  the  table, 
o,nd  by  dint  of  deliberate  and  deter- 
mined pressure  between  those  al- 
ready  seated,    secured    a    seat    for 


himself,  into  which  he  struggled 
with  some  difficulty.  It  was  appa- 
rent that  he  had  been  drinking. 
Between  his  partial  inebriation,  his 
mortified  self-esteem,  his  natural  y 
unruly  and  savage  temper  and  the 
sentiment — call  it  loyalty  or  what 
you  will — which  he  held  to  be  at 
stake  in  the  presence  of  Drayton 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  he 
was  just  in  the  mood  for  mischief, 
and,  with  the  natural  restlessness 
of  a  diseased  spirit,  vexed  with  him- 
self and  everybody  else,  he  threw 
himself  in  the  way  of  provocation, 
evidently  resolved  to  seek,  if  not  to 
give  it.  But  he  was  prepared  equal- 
ly for  both,  and  impatiently  waited 
for  the  occasion. 

Seizing  upon  a  bottle  of  rum 
which  stood  near  him  on  the  table, 
he  poured  out  half  a  goblet,  and 
swallowed  the  terrible  potation, 
without  water,  at  a  single  gulph  ; 
then,  with  a  scowling  smile,  of  mix- 
ed scorn  and  defiance,  he  glared 
around  upon  the  company  with  the 
air  of  one  who  would  have  said  : 
"I  am  ready  for  any  one  among 
you!" 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  of  in- 
dignation aroused  by  his  presence 
and  his  bearing;  but  our  forest  jro- 
pulation  is  habitually  good-humored 
and  indulgent.  They  are  irritable, 
but  not  malignant,  easily  goaded  to 
passion,  but  soon  quieted;  and,  after 
a  first  gush  or  outburst  of  feeling, 
easily  persuaded  to  forget  and  for- 
give, and,  remembering  the  severe 
handling  which  the  trespasser  had 
already  that  day  been  compelled  to 
endure,  allowance  was  made  for  his 
conduct,  and  the  larger  portion  of 
the  company  were  reluctant  that 
the  circle  should  be  thrown  into 
disorder,  especially  in  the  presence 
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of  their  distinguished  guest.  There 
were  some  few,  however,  who  need- 
ed but  a  look  or  word  from  some 
superior  to  thrust  out  the  offender, 
neck  and  heels — aye,  and  to  subject 
him  to  worse  punishment,  but  their 
indignation,  lacking  the  needed 
suggestion,  expended  itself  in  nu- 
merous and  savage  looks,  which 
Browne  answered  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. 

The  feast  continued.  Browne  ate 
nothing,  but  he  was  not  equally  ab- 
stinent in  drink.  At  length,  the 
chairman  gave  as  a  sentiment: 

"  The  Continental  Congress,"  and 
moved  that  the  toast  be  "  drank 
standing." 

All  rose  except  Browne.  Some 
of  those  beside  him  endeavored  to 
persuade,  and  urged  him  to  rise; 
but  he  planted  his  elbows  firmly 
upon  the  table,  with  his  chin  be- 
tween his  hands,  and  the  chairman 
said  aloud: 

"  Let  him  alone,  my  friends.  He 
is  too  drunk  to  know  what  he  is 
about,  and  certainly  too  drunk  to 
stand." 

Browne  answered  only  with  a 
ghastly  grin,  which  was  made  more 
hideous  to  the  spectator  by  the 
great  gash  upon  his  cheek. 

"The  Continental  Congress!"'  re- 
peated the  chairman.  The  toast 
was  drank  with  three  times  three. 
"When  the  shouts  had  subsided,  the 
intruder  staggered  to  his  feet,  rais- 
ed himself  into  the  most  erect  at- 
titude, lifted  his  cap,  and,  with  sav- 
age glare  of  eye,  ranging  around 
the  table,  and,  finally,  fixing  itself 
on  Drayton,  he  roared  out: 

"  Here's  damnation  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  and  all  its  friends !" 

This  was  too  much  to  be  borne. 


Instantly,  every  person  present  was 
on  his  feet,  and,  in  a  few  seconds, 
the  offender  was  hustled  out  of  the 
circle — torn  out  of  it,  in  fact — and, 
but  for  Drayton,  Hammond,  Martin 
Joscelyn  and  a  few  others,  would 
have  been  summarily  subjected  to 
some  one  of  those  brutal  punish- 
ments which,  in  that  day,  were  ap- 
plied equally  to  all  who  wilfully 
came  in  conflict  with  the  ascendant 
party,  whether  Whig  or  Tory. 

It  required  very  great  effort  to 
rescue  the  madman — for  madman 
at  the  time  he  was — from  the  rough 
grasp  of  those  who  had  him  in  the  r 
clutches.  Meanwhile,  he  strove 
manfully,  but  in  vain.  He  was 
found  to  be  heavily  armed  with  con- 
teau  de  chasse  and  a  •  pair  of  pistols, 
and  sought  to  use  them.  But  they 
were  plucked  from  his  grasp,  or 
bosom,  and  he  was  thrust  from  the. 
ground,  Martin  Joscelyn  and  two 
or  three  others  undertaking  to  send 
him  out  of  town. 

They  took  him  out  of  sight,  at 
least,  and  he  seemed  suddenly  to 
become  resigned  to  their  guidance. 
"With  a  strong  effort  of  will,  not  in- 
consistent with  his  inebriate  condi- 
tion, he  mastered  himself  sufficient- 
ly to  put  on  upon  the  instant  every 
appearance  of  a  quiet  and  recon- 
ciled submission;  and,  having  dis- 
posed of  him  at  a  quiet  lodging 
place,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town, 
and  exacted  from  him  a  promise  to 
depart  across  the  river  as  soon  as 
night  should  set  in,  the  party  left 
him.  They  previously  gave  him  to 
understand  that  there  were  those 
in  town  who  could  not  again  be  re- 
strained, in  the  event  of  a  renewal 
of  his  provocations.  And  he  tacitly 
admitted    his    danger    from    these 
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rude  hands,  and  by  a  nod — for  he 
did  not  speak — he  seemed  to  assent 
to  all  that  was  required  of  him. 

The  party  returned  to  the  bar- 
bacue,  late  in  the  evening,  and 
found  the  company  breaking  up. 
Drayton  was  just  driving  off  with 
Captain  Hammond,  whose  guest  he 
continued  to  be,  and,  while  at  Snow 
Hill,  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  es- 
cort of  Hammond's  Light  Horse. 
Other  parties,  the  more  staid  and 
aged,  were  departing  also  for  their 
several  abodes.  But  there  was  a 
goodly  number  of  the  Peep-o'-Day 
Boys,  who,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  would  make  a  night  of  it. 
Augusta  that  night  was  to  have  the 
echoes  awakened  long  after  the 
chimes  of  midnight.  Others  again, 
more  soberly  inclined,  who  remain- 
ed in  town  for  business  the  next 
day,  found  quarters  at  the  houses 
of  sundry  of  their  city  friends. 
Dick  Marvin  and  his  son  were  of 
this  number,  persuaded  to  it  by  the 
invitation  of  Martin  Joscelyn,  who 
said  to  him: 

"  Dick,  you  will  lodge  with  me  to- 
night; I've  much  to  talk  with  you 
about,  and  wish  to  ask  you  some 
questions  especially  touching  my 
brother,  Stephen." 

"I  reckon,  Martin,  that  nobody 
can  tell  you  about  Stephen  Josce- 
lyn with  more  expeditious  partiality 
than  Dick  Marvin." 

"Well,  I  know  that.  You  will 
stay  with  me  ?  I  have  two  rooms, 
besides  my  office.  I've  got  this  poor 
fellow,  Walter  Dunbar,  in  one  of 
them,  and  he's  in  such  a  state  that 
I  would  not  have  him  disturbed, 
and  I'm  thinking  he  needs  to  be 
watched  throughout  the  night.  You 
can  assist  me  in  doing  so;  and  when 
your  boy,  Dick,  is  asleep,  we  can 


pour  together  over  certain  matters, 
about  which,  touching  Stephen,  I 
am  somewhat  concerned.  You  will 
stop  with  me — will  you  not?" 

"Ask  me  if  I  won't  be  considerate 
of  particulars,  and  satisfy  you  and 
myself  and  young  Dick  together  ? 
Fact  is,  Martin,  I  looked  to  you  to 
ax  me,  and,  if  you  hadn't  done  so,  I 
should  have  constituted  myself  for 
lodgings  with  Martin  Joscelyn  for 
the  rest  of  the  night  without  axing 
leave  or  favor." 

These  three  were  all  seated  snug- 
ly in  the  private  room  of  the  latter, 
which  adjoined  his  law  office  on  one 
hand,  and  Dunbar's  office  on  the 
other.  They  were  quietly  convers- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  day,  when 
the  door  was  hurriedly  thrown  open, 
and  a  fourth  party  entered,  in  great 
haste — one  Gideon  Wralker — one  of 
those  men  who,  with  Martin  Josce- 
lyn, had  succeeded,  as  thev  fancied, 
in  leaving  Browne  in  a  state  of 
equal  quiet  and  serenity. 

"  How  now,  Gid.,  what's  the  mat- 
ter ?  Who's  horse  has  broken  hal- 
ter ?"  was  the  demand  of  Martin. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  that  d — d 
madman,  Tom  Browne,  never  mind- 
ing what  we  told  him,  and  what  he 
promised,  has  gone  out,  and  pushed 
his  way  to  Andrew  Griffith's,  the 
very  last  place  in  the  world  to  go  to, 
for  a  dozen  or  more  of  Hamilton's 
troopers  have  gathered  there  for 
sleep  and  supper,  and  he's  a  gone 
coon  if  he  trees  them,  or  they  him  ! 
Old  Weatherby's  just  told  me  about 
it,  and  he  says  that  Browne's  got 
weapons  again,  and  he's  just  as 
drunk  as  ever,  with  a  sober  sort  of 
devil  in  him,  so  that  lie  walks  as 
steady  as  a  bear  at  a  stake,  though 
the  fever  is  burning  in  his  brain, 
like  a  furnace,  all  the  while.     He's 
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just  in  the  humor  for  a  fight  with 
all  the  world,  and  Hamilton's  men 
in  particular;  and,  unless  we  make 
another  trial  to  get  him  off,  there 
will  be  mince  meat  made  to-night  out 
of  human  collops." 

"What's  the  use?"  said  Dick 
Marvin.  "  Let  him  get  what  he 
goes  for.  Ef  so  be  he's  bent  on  his 
own  salvation  by  a  short  cut,  in  the 
devil's  name,  let  him  take  his  own 
course  on  the  broad  road  to  satis- 
faction." 

"  Very  good  doctrine  in  the  de- 
vil's name,"  replied  Martin;  "but, 
in  God's  name,  no  matter  what  he 
is,  we  must  try  once  more  and  save 
him  from  the  devil." 

"  But,  look  you,  Martin,  how  if  he 
stands  upon  the  matter  of  his  own 
salvation,  and  won't  be  saved  in 
God's  name  ?     How  then  ?" 

"  Shut  np  your  oven,  you  parrot, 
and  come  along  with  us.  "What  we 
seek  to  do  must  be  done  quickly." 

And  the  three  sallied  forth  to- 
gether, followed  by  the  boy,  Dick, 
who  was  not  to  be  lef  b  behind. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

THE   LYNCHING   PROCESS. 

Browne,  though  left  under  watch, 
had  escaped  from  the  lodging-house 
unobserved.  He  had  made  his  way 
to  the  shop  of  a  cutler,  and  bought 
a  large,  sharp  knife,  and  a  single  pis- 
tol. These  he  carefully  secreted 
about  his  person. 

His  proceedings,  for  a  man  still 
half  drunken,  were  singularly  cool 
and  deliberate.  There  is  a  sort  of 
temperament  tenacious  as  the  grave 
of  its  purpose,  which  still  works  to 
the  proposed  end,  in  spite  of  any 
loss  of  physical  equilibrium  ;  in 
which  passion  is  still  subordinate  to 


will,  and  works,  however  irregularly 
or  confusedly,  under  a  fixed  menial 
purpose.  Hot-headed  at  once  and 
cool,  Browne  was  of  bulldog  pecu- 
liarities, and  the  liquors  which  fired 
his  blood  seemed  to  have  but  little 
effect  upon  any  determined  action 
suggested  by  his  brain. 

This,  perhaps,  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  Gael,  generally.  It  was  espe- 
cially so  of  this  man.  Though  per- 
severing in  an  unwise  and  impru- 
dent object,  he  was  yet  as  religiously 
circumspect  in  all  the  details  neces- 
sary for  its  prosecution  as  if  his 
whole  intellectual  nature  was  in 
hand,  and  as  if  no  unbalanced  facul- 
ty remained  to  contest,  in  his  mind, 
with  the  perfect  ascendancy  of  aim 
and  purpose. 

With  like  directness  he  made  his 
way  to  the  "  Full  Moon"  public 
house  of  Andrew  Griffith,  who  kept 
in  one  of  the  side  streets  near  the 
present  market-place,  and  but  a  few 
doors  out  of  the  main,  or  Broad 
street.  It  was  a  second  or  third- 
rate  house,  designed  for  those  who 
wished  to  lodge  economically,  and 
yet  enjoy  those  social  freedoms 
which,  among  this  class,  are  very  apt 
to  degenerate  into  licentiousness. 
Good  suppers  were  provided  here  ; 
and  there  were  tempting  beverages; 
and  private  rooms,  or  crypts  rather, 
were  at  hand;  snug,  not  easily  found; 
where  stakes  were  set  on  games 
which  lacked  in  every  attraction, 
save  to  those  who  desired  the  short- 
est possible  processes  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  money.  It  was  to  this 
place  that  Browne,  either  with  fore- 
knowledge of  the  place,  or  led  by 
an  infallible  instinct,  now  made  his 
way. 

He  was  met  on  the  threshold  by 
the   keeper   of  the   house,   Andrew 
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Griffith.  Without  speaking  to  Grif- 
fith, he  was  about  to  push  his  way 
in  ;  but  the  latter  civilly  resisted 
him. 

"Better  not  come  in  now,  Mr. 
Browne — better  not." 

"  And  why  not  ?" 

"  There  are  persons  in  here  now, 
who  wish  you  no  good,  i"  wish  you 
no  harm,  and  it  is  for  your  own  safe- 
ty that  I  beg  that  you  will  go  away." 

"Harm!  and  why  should  I  fear 
harm  ?  What  do  you  see  in  me  that 
you  should  suppose  that  I  fear  any 
man's  ill-will?" 

"  It  is  not  whether  you  fear,  Mr. 
Browne.  I  don't  mean  that.  I  don't 
suppose  you  are  afraid  of  any  man. 
But  that's  not  the  thing.  A  brave 
man  may  be  as  brave  as  Julius  Cae- 
sar, yet  he  may  be  'sassinated  for  all 
that.  And  I  don't  know  that  any 
man's  chances  are  the  better  for  hav- 
ing half-a-dozen  upon  him  at  the 
same  time,  just  as  Julius  Caesar  had." 

"Pooh,  pooh,  Griffith!  You  are 
talking  strange  things — strange  and 
foolish !  Julius  Caesar,  indeed !  Who 
cares  about  Julius  Caesar?  I  did 
not  ask  for  Julius  Caesar.  I  never 
said  a  word  about  him.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  have  such  a 
person  in  your  house  at  this  very 
moment?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  but  I  have  some  cus- 
tomers here  now  who  are  no  better 
than  Julius  Caesar,  I'll  venture  to 
say,  and  whom  you  would  just  as 
little  like  to  see  as  Julius  Caesar." 

"I  must  see  them  all,  Griffith — 
Julius  Caesar  and  the  rest.  They're 
all  my  friends,  I've  no  doubt ;  and 
we  must  drink  together!  I  must 
see  my  friends,  I  tell  you." 

"And  I  tell  you  they'ro  just  now 
your  worst  enemies." 

"  And  we're  commanded  to  lovo 


our  enemies,  you  know !  Ha,  ha, 
ha  ;  beautiful  doctrine  that,  Julius, 
very  beautiful  doctrine !  I  must  go 
in,  Julius,  and  love  my  enemies." 

"  Hark'ee,  Mr.  Browne,"  said  the 
landlord,  in  subdued  tones,  but  in 
manner  the  most  emphatic,  "hark'ee, 
sir,  the  house  is  full  of  Captain  Ham- 
ilton's troopers.  Now  you  know 
what  I  mean,  and  what  you've  got 
to  expect." 

Griffith  was  quite  mistaken  in  re- 
gard to  the  effect  he  thought  to  pro- 
duce. 

"  Captain  Hamilton's  troopers, 
ch  ?  The  very  friends  I  desire  to 
see!  All  of  them  my  friends,  Grif- 
fith ;  beautiful  boy.^,  all  of  them  ; 
very  brave  and  beautiful  fellows.  I 
am  impatient  to  see  them,  Griffith  ; 
so  stand  aside,  old  chap,  and  let  me 
embrace  my  friends." 

Griffith  protested,  and  still  would 
have  occupied  the  doorway,  but 
Browne  suddenly  seized  him  by  the 
shoulder,  and  with  a  single  whirl 
transferred  him  from  the  porch  to 
the  pavement  without.  No  sign  of 
drunkenness  or  feebleness  in  that 
demonstration  of  the  physical  man. 
The  dogged  and  tenacious  ivill  hal 
corded  up  the  muscles  to  the  utmost 
exercise  of  their  power,  and  per- 
haps Tom  Browne  never  showed  him- 
self more  powerful  than  when  he 
was  thus,  as  it  were,  in  the  white 
heat  of  drunkenness. 

He  gave  no  look  to  the  man  whom 
he  had  laid  prostrate,  but  without 
more  ado  passed  at  once  into  the 
house,  and  into  the  hall,  a  great 
apartment,  where  some  six  or  eight 
of  the  rough-riders  of  Captain  Ham- 
ilton were  grouped  at  ease,  in  all  at- 
titudes, and  in  every  situation,  with 
each  his  tankard  beside  him,  and 
with    pipe    in    month.     The   room 
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reeked  with  tobacco  smoke,  and 
through  the  cloud  it  was  not  easy  to 
discern  the  face  of  the  new  comer, 
or  those  of  any  of  the  party  in  pos- 
session of  the  hall.  A  small  table 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  group. 
The  heels  of  one  of  the  party  rested 
upon  it,  amidst  two  or  three  pewter 
flagons,  and  as  many  more  of  delph. 

Having  nearly  reached  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  Browne  paused  a  mo- 
ment, the  better  to  take  in,  through 
the  cloud  of  smoke  which  spread 
throughout  the  hall,  the  aspects  of 
the  party.  Having  satisfied  himself, 
he  advanced. 

"Who  is  it?"  demanded  one  of 
the  party,  "  Brighton  ?" 

"Brighton,  to  be  sure,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "all  the  bright  ones." 

"  Where's  Moore  and  Jackson  ? 
Where  did  you  leave  them  ?" 

"  Just  entering  the  gates  of  hell, 
as  an  escort  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress." 

The  whole  party  started  to  their 
feet  at  this  reply,  and  one  of  them 
exclaimed  : 

"  It's  Tom  Browne,  by  all  the  pi- 
pers." 

Another  cried  out  fiercely  : 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?" 

"  To  see  your  Julius  Caesar,  your 
great  Captain ;  he's  a  friend  of  mine. 
You're  all  friends  of  mine  and  the 
devil." 

"  Drunk  as  ever,"  cried  one. 

"  Crazy  drunk,"  said  a  second.  A 
third,  somewhat  cooler,  and  more 
ferocious,  cried  out  :  "  Pitch  the 
scoundrel  out." 

"  Clear  out,  you  bloody  scoundrel, 
before  you  lose  your  scalp,"  was  the 
exhortation  of  another. 

Browne,  seeing  this  speaker,  ap- 
proached the  table  upon  which  his 


heels  rested,  and  seized  one  of  the 
mugs  of  liquor. 

"  What,  rascal,  would  you  steal 
my  drink  before  my  face  ?  Put  it 
down,  I  say,  before  I  brain  you." 

"  Ah,  Julius,  is  it  you  ?  Hei  e's  to 
our  better  acquaintance." 

He  lifted  the  vessel  as  he  spoke, 
as  if  he  would  have  drunk,  but  sud- 
denly, by  an  adroit  turn  of  his  wrist, 
flung  the  contents  of  the  cup  into 
the  trooper's  face,  and  then  hurled 
the  empty  vessel  after  it. 

With  a  savage  yell,  the  fellow 
sprang  towards  his  assailant,  but  was 
encountered  with  a  blow  of  his  fist 
which  laid  him  prostrate  on  the 
floor. 

All  was  uproar  in  an  instant.  The 
troopers  made  a  rush  in  a  body  to- 
gether upon  the  intruder,  but  were 
confronted  suddenly  with  the  huge 
knife,  nearly  the  model  of  the  mo-" 
dern  Bowie,  which  Browne  flourish- 
ed fearfully  in  their  faces  as  they 
came  on.  His  left  hand,  at  the  same 
moment,  displayed  the  huge  horse- 
man's pistol  which  he  carried  ;  and, 
both  of  these  weapons,  conspicuous- 
ly presented  to  their  eyes,  made  them 
pause  in  the  onslaught.  Where  the 
bullet  or  the  stroke  seems  meant  for 
general  distribution,  no  individual 
desires  especially  to  appropriate  its 
dangers  exclusively  to  himself,  and, 
on  such  occasions,  prefers  modestly 
to  yield  precedence  to  any  of  his  as- 
sociates. True  valiancy  always  car- 
ries with  it  a  certain  prudent  cir- 
cumspection. 

It  was  so  with  our  troopers  ;  not 
that  they  were  dastardly.  They  were 
simply  taken  by  surprise;  and,  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  stuffed  with 
food,  and  perhaps  a  little  over- 
charged with  their  beverages,  they 
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did  not  exhibit  that  audacity,  in 
such  cases,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  real  secret  of  success.  The 
very  fact  that  Browne  had  drunken 
but  not  eaten,  was  favorable  to  his 
own  recklessness;  and,  standing  up- 
right, and  beholding  their  incerti- 
tude, he  spoke  to  them  in  language 
of  the  most  cold,  yet  savage  inten- 
sity, of  mingled  hate  and  scorn,  and 
insolence. 

"  And  ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
ye  scum  !  Ye  are  to  purge  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  to  put  your  beggar- 
ly bodies  on  the  seats  of  Kings, 
Lords  and  Commons!  "Where  are 
your  Julius  Caesars,  your  Draytons, 
and  your  Dauphins,  and  your  Ham- 
iltons  and  Hammonds?  ye  vile  curs 
that  sit  in  judgment  upon  better 
men !  Do  I  not  know  ye  ?  Ye 
would  assert  the  rights  of  man,  and 
ye  are  not  men !  I  can  buy  every 
soul  of  ye  for  a  button !  Your  souls 
are  at  the  bottom  of  your  flagons, 
and  a  gallon  of  rum  will  buy  every 
dog  of  ye  to  sell  his  grandmother ! 
Here,  take  your  flagons,  and  look 
after  your  souls.  There's  for  you, 
skunk!  for  you,  hound!  for  you, 
mongrel !  for  you,  whelp  !" 

And,  as  he  uttered  these  epithets, 
he  hurled  the  several  mugs  of  liquor, 
with  their  contents,  at  the  heads  of 
the  troopers,  and  yelled  with  delight 
to  see  them  dodging  the  missiles 
which,  drunk  as  he  might  be,  he 
aimed  at  them  with  no  inconsider- 
able dexterity  and  skill. 

Trooper  nature  could  not  long 
endure  this  treatment ;  furious  now, 
they  rushed  upon  him  in  a  body, 
reckless  of  the  danger,  and,  with  a 
howl  rather  than  a  shout-,  he  wel- 
comed the  assault.  With  steady 
hand  and  aim  he  fired  his  pistol, 
then    hurled    the    empty  weapon  at 


their  heads,  and  slashed  desperately 
with  his  knife. 

His  bullet  scared  the  shoulder  of 
one  of  the  troopers  ;  his  knife  gash- 
ed the  cheek,  and  had  nearly  severed 
the  carotid  of  another,  when  they 
bore  him  to  the  floor,  and  the  strug- 
gle became  pell-mell,  while  the  table 
went  over  in  the  malee. 

Browne  fought  like  a  tiger,  with 
tooth  and  nail.  A  roar  from  one  of 
the  troopers,  as  he  withdrew  a  lace- 
rated thumb  from  between  the  jaws 
of  the  madman,  showed  that  he  was 
reduced  to  his  natural  weapons.  The 
knife  had  been  wrenched  from  his 
grasp,  and  Ben.  Clymer,  a  huge 
Georgia  trooper,  now  sate  astride 
his  breast,  and,  with  a  tremendous 
flourish  of  his  conteau  de  chasse,  pre- 
pared to  pass  the  keen  edge  of  the 
w7eapon  over  the  throat  of  the  pros- 
trate man,  when  his  arm  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  powerful  grasp  of  one 
from  behind. 

Martin  Joscelyn  and  his  friends 
had  not  arrived  a  moment  too  soon. 
A  group  had  followed  him  in.  An- 
drew Griffith  had  brought  up  some 
of  the  posse  comitatus,  and  had  been 
fortunate  in  finding  Captain  Hamil- 
ton himself.  But  for  his  timely  ar- 
rival, it  is  doubtful  whether  Martin 
Joscelyn  and  his  companions  could 
have  saved  Browne  from  the  fury  of 
the  thoroughly  enraged  troopers. 
One  of  their  comrades  had  been 
shot,  another  slashed  with  a  knife  ; 
and  though  luckily  neither  wound 
had  proved  serious,  yet  they  breath- 
ed nothing  but  revenge.  They  wTere 
not  easily  pacified,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  their  Captain  was  well  sup- 
ported by  other  and  strong  men,  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  could  have  succeed- 
ed in  saving  the  victim. 

This,  however,  was  done  at  last. 
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The  men,  sternly  rebuked  by  their 
Captain,  and  overawed  by  his  threats, 
suffered  their  assailant  to  rise  to  his 
feet.  But  no  sooner  had  he  done 
so,  than  with  a  tiger  spring  he  rush- 
ed upon  Hamilton,  with  arms  stretch- 
ed out,  and  his  fingers  curved  and 
half  contracted,  clutching  at  his 
throat,  as  with  the  claws  of  the  vul- 
ture. 

But  Hamilton  was  on  the  alert, 
and  he  encountered  the  assailant 
with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  which  sent 
him  once  more  as  incontinently 
down  as  he  had  been  prostrated  in 
the  morning. 

"  The  fellow's  mad,"  said  Hamil- 
ton, seeing  that  hs  men  were  about 
to  fall  once  more  upon  the  prostrate 
wretch. 

"  Mad  with  the  hate  of  hell  in  his 
breast,"  growled  one  of  the  troopers, 
while  murmurs  from  the  rest  clearly 
echoed  the  opinion,  and  resented 
the  interposition  of  their  Captain. 

"  Silence,  men  ;  I  tell  you  that  he 
is  mad.     We  must  rope  him." 

All  parties  were  agreed  to  this 
stern  measure.  Griffith  found  the 
rope.  In  securing  him,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  not  escaped 
scot-free.  He  had  received  a  knife 
gash  on  his  shoulder,  and  another 
cut  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh. 
•Neither  was  serious,  and  after  ban- 
daging his  hurts,  a  brief  conversa- 
tion privately  followed,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  he  must  be  borne  across 
the  river  that  very  night.  His  own 
safety  required  it.  His  escape  al- 
ready had  been  sufficiently  narrow  ; 
and,  from  the  temper  of  the  troop- 
ers, it  was  feared  that,  in  another 
collision,  they  would  scarcely  stop  at 
taking  his  life.  Besides,  his  pre- 
sence was  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
community. 


A  cart  was  promptly  procured, 
and  under  an  escort  of  three,  led  by 
Captain  Hamilton  himself,  Browne 
was  carried  across  the  river  and 
lodged  with  a  person  named  Floyd, 
who  was  not  unfriendly,  an  old  man 
who  promised  to  take  care  of  him. 

At  parting,  Hamilton  spoke  to 
him  kindly  ;  expressed  his  regrets 
at  the  harsh  and  compulsory  mea- 
sure which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  employ,  and  warned  him,  as  soon 
as  he  was  able,  to  quit  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"  If  you  remain  here  long,"  said 
he,  "  I  would  not  give  a  shilling  for 
your  life." 

To  all  this  he  gave  no  answer. 
But  his  eyes,  with  intense  stare,  were 
fastened  upon  the  speaker  all  the 
while,  and  the  physiological  student 
might  have  seen  that  the  madness, 
the  vindictive  rage  of  the  demon,- 
had  not  gone  out  of  them  or  out  of 
him. 

"When  the  party  was  gone,  the  sa- 
vage man  rose  up — he  had  been  re- 
leased from  his  bonds — and  shook 
his  doubled  fist  in  the  direction  of 
their  retreating  forms. 

But  he  spoke  never  a  word .  He 
received  the  rude  but  kind  expres- 
sions of  old  Floyd  with  sullen  si- 
lence ;  said  nothing  ;  asked  for  no- 
thing; answered  nothing',  until  some 
hours  after,  when  he  silently  rose 
from  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
seated  all  the  while,  and  in  the  same 
silence  walked  out  of  the  cottage. 

"Where  would  you  go,  Mr. 
Browne  ?"  asked  the  old  man.  "  You 
are  not  well  enough  to  travel.  Your 
hurts—" 

"  These !"  said  he,  with  a  laugh  of 
scorn.     "  These  scratches !" 

"  Pretty  sharp  scratches,  I  should 
say." 
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"The  bites  of  a  cur.  I  do  not 
feel  them.  The  bite  is  here,"  touch- 
ing his  head. 

"  But  why  not  stay  here  ?  Where 
would  you  go  ?" 

"  I  go  to  my  work.  From  this  day 
my  work  begins.  You  will  hear  of 
it,  old  man.  Ay,  you  will  hear ! 
The  country  will  hear — hear  and 
feel.  I.  thank  you,  old  man.  Your 
name  is  Floyd — Floyd !  I  must  re- 
member the  name,  for  your  good. 
You  are  feeble — you  cannot  fight ; 
but  you  have  meant  me  kindly.  May 
God,  my  poor  fellow,  forgive  you 
your  many  sins." 

And  so  he  went — went  out  on  foot, 
pursuing  a  wilderness  track,  making 
his  way  in  the  direction  of  the  little 
village  of  New  Windsor,  in  South 
Carolina. 

"  Guess  he's  crazy,"  said  old  Floyd. 
"  Only  to  think  of  his  praying  God 
to  forgive  my  many  sins,  and  not 
having  a  single  prayer  about  his 
own.  He's  gone  crazy  from  his 
hurts  and  bruises.  And  what's  the 
work  he's  to  do  ?  and  who's  going 
to  hire  a  creature  like  that  for  any 
sort  of  work  ;  but  he's  powerful 
strong.  I'm  glad  he's  gone,  for  that 
face  of  his'n  has  kept  me  in  a  sort 
of  narvousness  ever  since  he  came. 
He's  wrong  in  the  upper  story,  I'm 
athinking." 

Perhaps  old  Floyd  was  right.  We 
shall  se3. 

Martin  Joscelyn  congratulated 
himself  on  Laving  done  a  good  thing 
in  assisting  to  rescue  Browne  from 
his  enemies.  Captain  Hamilton  also 
reviewed  his  own  course  with  com- 
placency. But  Browne  felt  but  lit- 
tle gratitude  to  either  of  these  per- 
sons, and  certainly  none  to  the  lat- 
ter. Martin  had  very  soon  reason 
to  suffer  some  misgivings  himself  as 


to  the  extent  of  the  service  done  for 
the  loyalist.  While  he  and  his 
friend  Dick  Marvin  were  returning 
home  from  the  "  Full-Moon,"  they 
encountered  a  group  of  Hamilton's 
troopers  at  the  corner  o  the  street. 
Some  of  them  were  of  the  party  en- 
gaged in  the  fray.  They  had  been 
joined  by  others  of  their  comrades. 
To  these  were  added  a  half  score  of 
the  "Peep  o'  Day  Boys,"  who  had 
been  setting  the  streets  to  rights, 
and  were  ripe  for  any  mischief.  One 
of  the  troopers  addressed  Martin  af- 
ter this  fashion  : 

"  Well,  you've  got  that  scoundrel 
off,  this  time,  Joscelyn,  but  it  won't 
be  so  always.  You  think  you  were 
doing  a  merciful  thing  by  him,  but 
mark  my  words,  if  he  lives  long 
enough,  he'll  make  you  repent  that 
you  ever  passed  between  his  weasand 
and  my  knife.  He'd  just  as  lieve 
murder  you  as  he  would  any  of  us. 
I  tell  you  he's  got  all  hell  in  liis 
heart.  Better  for  all  of  us  that  you 
and  the  Captain  had  jest  let  us  alone, 
when  we  had  him  down,  with  a  keen 
edged  weapon  fairly  making  a 
straight  line  across  his  throat." 

"Oh,  pooh!  Burnett;  you  are  too 
bloody-minded.  What  can  he  do  ? 
Besides,  he's  really  mad  for  the  pre- 
sent.   He'll  be  sober  by  to-morrow." 

"No  more  mad  than  you.  He 
knows  what  he's  about,  The  liquor 
only  feeds  his  natural  passions.  He's 
drunk,  no  doubt,  and  has  been  drunk 
all  day,  and  can  keep  drunk  for  a 
week  and  never  lose  his  senses.  But 
he's  not  safe  yet.     Let  him — " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  one 
of  his  comrades,  who  nudged  him 
with  his  elbow,  and  in  a  whisper 
said  : 

"  Don't  you  be  giving  tongue,  like 
a  cur  after  a  rabbit !     Hush  up  !" 
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This  was  enough.  A  few  words 
more,  and  the  parties  separated, 
Martin  Joscelyn  and  Marvin  making 
their  way  home  to  the  lodging  of  the 
former.     It  was  now  near  midnight. 

Meanwhile,  the  troopers,  with  sun- 
dry of  the  "Peep  o'  Day  Boys,"  had 
a  long  secret  consultation,  and  agreed 
upon  a  plan  of  meeting  next  morn- 
ing by  daylight. 

"We've  to  find  out  where  they 
left  hm.  You,  Fink,  will  see  the 
Captain.  He'll  be  apt  to  talk  out. 
We  must  try  and  be  at  the  ferry  by 
sunrise." 

And  they  went  their  several  ways. 
They  did  not  meet  so  early  next 
morning  as  they  had  arranged  to  do. 
They  overslept  themselves.  Food, 
fatigue,  and  liquor  had  done  their 
work,  and  with  full  heads  and  moist 
eyes,  they  found  themselves,  near 
midday,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  waiting  for  the  ferryman. 

It  was  twelve  before  they  got  over. 
They  soon  obtained  clues  on  the 
track  of  Browne.  They  traced  him 
to  the  cottage  of  Floyd  ;  but  the 
bird  had  flown.  Unsuspicious  of 
evil,  Floyd  gave  what  information 
lie  could  touching  the  route  taken 
by  the  fugitive  ;  but  his  information 
was  of  little  value,  and  was,  indeed, 
but  little  needed,  by  a  race  of  men 
versed  in  all  forest  experiences,  who 
could  take  the  trail,  with  equal  fa- 
cility, of  bear,  deer  and  turkey. 

"  He's  crazy,"  said  Floyd,  when 
they  were  leaving  him  ;  "  crazy  as  a 
loon.  Why  what  do  you  think  he 
said  to  me  when  he  was  going? 
Why,  he  axed  God  to  forgive  me  my 
many  sins,  but  never  a  word  did  he 
say  about  his  own !  Only  think,  my 
many  sins,  as  ef  he  had  studied  them 
all  out  in  the  arithmatic,  and  as  ef 
he  had  no  need  to  ax  for  any  marcy 


for  himself.  He's  ondoubtedly  as 
crazy  as  any  man  that  ever  worked 
himself  into  a  straight  jacket." 

The  report  of  Floyd  did  not 
change  in  any  respect  the  purposes 
of  the  party  in  their  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive.  They  were  of  that  class  of 
persons  who  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  any  unwonted  power,  and  the  li- 
cence of  a  time,  which  supersedes 
one  authority,  without  establishing 
another,  was  grateful  to  the  self-es- 
teem which,  at  periods  of  regular 
order,  is  necessarily  under  that  res- 
traint and  rebuke  in  which  vanity 
finds  nothing  but  humiliation.  To 
su.h  people  the  mere  exercise  of 
power  is  a  singular  pleasure  in  it- 
self, and  this  exercise  is  never  more 
gratefully  felt  than  when  it  is  en- 
gaged in  inflicting  pain.  The  two 
most  favorable  £>retexts  for  this  ex- 
ercise, in  its  most  cruel  forms,  in  all 
ages,  have  been  those  of  patriotism, 
or  liberty  and  religion. 

If  Browne,  at  any  moment,  fan- 
cied himself  safe,  after  being  deliv- 
ered by  Hamilton  and  Joscelyn,  and 
abandoned  to  himself  at  Floyd's,  he 
was  grievously  disabused  of  his  er- 
ror, when  he  found  himself  overta- 
ken by  the  hunters,  about  sunset, 
and  when  within  a  mile  of  the  smokes 
of  New  Windsor. 

They  found  him  lying  beneath  a 
tree,  and  engaged  in  bandaging  his 
wounds  anew,  as  well  as  he  could, 
with  green  moss  and  strips  torn 
from  his  own  shirt.  He  stopt  in 
this  performance  the  moment  he  be- 
held them.  He  at  once  fully  con- 
ceived their  mission.  He  was  utter- 
ly disarmed,  he  was  feeble  from  ex- 
haustion, he  was  helpless.  He  sub- 
mitted to  his  fate,  and  without  mur- 
mur or  entreatry. 

The  scene  is  not  one  to  be  dwelt 
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upon.  Enough,  that  the  miserable 
fugitive,  now  incapable  of  resist- 
ance, was  subjected  to  the  torture, 
as  it  was  known  and  practised  among 
this  forest  population  in  their  wild 
ideas  of  justice.  In  the  name  of 
liberty,  they  subjected  the  fainting 
wretch  to  the  scourge,  and  smeared 
over  with  tar  and  feathears,  torn  by 
the  lash,  he  was  left  fainting  to  the 
care  of  one  good  Samaritan,  a  wo- 
man, who  found  him  senseless  on 
the  wayside. 

He  had  borne  the  punishment 
without  a  plea  for  mercy,  or  groan 
of  suffering,  till  he  sank  senseless 
beneath  their  strokes.  He  was  un- 
conscious of  the  further  infliction  of 
the  tar.  "When  he  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness, sore  and  suffering,  he 
found  himself  on  a  mattress  in  a 
homely  hovel  by  the  wayside. 

"  Were  it  not  better  that  I  should 
die  ?"  he  asked  himself. 

Days  elapsed  before  he  could  an- 
swer this  question. 

"  No !  if  I  have  survived  all  this, 
it  is  clear  that  God  means  that  I 
shall  still  live.  If  He  means  that  I 
shall  still  live,  He  means  that  I  shall 
live  to  work!  And  how  work? 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Need  I  ask 
when  such  men  as  these  still  live  ? 
When  others  beside  myself  must 
still  endure  the  torture?  I  must 
work.  I  feel  what  is  required  at  my 
hands !  The  torturer  must  be  made 
to  feel  the  torture.  I  must  drink 
blood!  'Vengeance  is  mine,'  saith 
the  Lord  ;  but  shall  not  the  Lord 
employ,  for  His  vengeance,  the  crea- 
ture of  His  own  hands  ?  I  will  live ! 
They  shall  feel  me  yet !  Woman,  I 
thank  thee.     Peace  be  with  thee." 

And,  heeding  not  her  prayers  that 
he  would  not  depart  till  his  wounds 
and  bruises  were  entirely  healed,  he 


went  forth  once  more  into  the  dim 
paths  of  the  forest,  never  heeding 
the  darkness  now  rapidly  coming 
on,  nor  the  frightful  exhibition  which 
he  made  in  his  garments  of  tar  and 
feathers,  which  matted  beard  and 
hair,  covered  hands  and  feet,  and 
made  of  him  a  monster  to  the  sight, 
even  as  he  felt  himself  growing  a 
monster  in  his  own  imagination,  de- 
creed to  rage  and  rend,  when  the 
opportunity  should  arrive,  as  the 
appointed  agent  of  the  God  of  ven- 
geance. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


OUTBREAK. 


Stephen  Joscelyn.  reached  his 
home,  or  rather  the  cottage  of  the 
widow  Kirkland,  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  afternoon.  He  had  but  a  few 
passing  words  with  Grace,  the  elder 
of  the  two  daughters,  who  met  him 
at  the  porch  with  smiling  eyes  of 
welcome,  which  pleasantly  lighted 
up  her  otherwise  homely  features. 
The  beauty,  her  sister,  was  no  where 
visible.  She,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
had  never  welcome  for  the  cripple  ; 
and  while  he  smiled  amiably  back 
to  her  sister,  her  smiles  in  no  wise 
compensated  his  heart  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other. 

To  Grace  he  delivered  the  pack- 
ages which  he  had  brought,  toge- 
ther with  a  note  from  Annie  Dun- 
bar. The  young  ladies  were  inti- 
mate, were  cousins,  indeed;  and  the 
intercourse  between  them  was  quite 
as  irequent  as  their  separate  abodes 
would  admit. 

Stephen  Joscelyn  retired  to  his 
own  chamber  to  brood.  His  unem- 
ployed hours,  out  of  the  school- 
room, wee  now  chiefly  employed  in 
meditation.      His   mind   and   heart 
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were  at  conflict;  and,  between  the 
distractions  of  the  country  and  the 
misdirected  and  hopeless  nature  of 
his  affections,  in  the  false  direction 
which  they  had  taken,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  arrive  at  such  a  degree 
of  composure  as  is  requisite  for 
thought  and  study.  He  could  only 
indulge  in  unprofitable  reveries 
which  saddened  without  strength- 


ening. 


He  reviewed  the  events  of  the 
day,  recalled  the  comprehensive  and 
classical  speech  of  Mr.  Drayton,  re- 
called his  own,  as  far  as  this  was 
possible,  but  he  had  spoken  too  en- 
tirely under  a  gushing  impulse  to 
remember  exactly  what  he  had  said. 
He  only  recalled  its  effect  upon  the 
crowd,  and  his  cheeks  glowed  with 
a  grateful  consciousness  that  he 
had  not  spoken  in  vain;  nay,  that 
he  had  spoken  successfully,  and  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  emotions  of 
his  audience.  The  reflection  forced 
him  upon  a  new  track  of  thought. 

"  And  why  should  I  not  pursue 
this  track,  and  see  whither  it  shall 
lead?  Why  waste  time  with  those 
emotions,  earning  simply  the  bread 
which  feeds  and  the  clothes  which 
cover  me  ?  Am  I  not  endowed  for 
better  things  ?  Do  I  not  dream  of 
grand  debates  by  night  ?  Do  I  not 
meditate  deep  issues  of  argument 
by  day,  and  do  I  not  involuntarily 
speak  those  things  which  men  call 
eloquence  when  they  hear  ?  Does 
not  the  strong  instinct  thus  speak 
perpetually  within  me,  as  with  irre- 
sistable  overflow,  and  would  not 
this  seem  to  prove  the  natural  en- 
dowment? Where  the  instinct  is 
so  strong  and  coercive,  would  it  not 
seem  to  argue  in  behalf  of  the  gift? 
Is  it  not  that  mysterious  something 
which   in   earlier   days   men   called 


inspiration — that  sacred  madness 
which  drove  poets  into  prophecy, 
and  established  the  oracles  of  the 
true  God,  even  in  the  ttmples  or 
the  heathen ! 

"  But  the  age  no  longer  suffers  the 
prophet,  and  scorns  the  poet! 
What  then  ?  Shall  I  be  dumb  be- 
cause there  be  oracles  no  longer? 
Is  this  man,  Drayton,  silent  because 
he  is  recognized  only  as  lawyer  or 
orator,  and  not  as  a  prophetic 
teacher  of  the  future?  He  can 
prophecy !  All  great  men  are  pro- 
phets! The  future  is  read  in  the 
past,  and  in  that  volume  of  humani- 
ty which  always  lies  open  to  him 
who  has  the  observing  eye,  the 
thinking  mind,  and  the  will  to 
shape  his  thoughts  to  action.  And 
his  province  is  also  open  to  me. 
"Why  not  pursue  my  profession? 
Why  not  make  the  law  an  oracle 
for  my  people  ?  —  the  law,  that 
perfection  of  man's  wisdom,  in 
which  he  seeks,  though  at  immea- 
surable intervals  of  distance,  to 
emulate  the  Perfect  Law,  which  is 
the  true  God ! 

"I  must  do  it ! 

"  And  yet,  what  is  the  prospect  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try? More  stirring  necessities  are 
at  hand — trials  for  thought  and 
courage  which  shall  utterly  obscure 
the  feebler  decrees  of  courts  and 
juries,  and  task  the  souls  of  men  to 
the  crisis  of  a  mighty  revolution. 
I  behold  it  looming  up  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  shadow  which  grows  larger 
every  day,  and  which  is  destined,  I 
doubt  not,  to  envelope  all  our  sky ! 
Great  Britain  will  never  forego  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  which,  know- 
ing the  provincialism  of  the  colo- 
nies, will  not  see  that  they  too  pos- 
sess a  power,  in  their  own  certain 
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growth,  which,  after  a  long  struggle, 
they  shall  themselves  comprehend, 
and  which  shall  be  able  to  breast 
her  own !  In  this  impending  con- 
flict the  laws  will  be  silent ! 

"  But  shall  this  prospect  discour- 
age me  ?  What  shall  I  lose  of  the 
certain  now  by  the  adoption  of  my 
true  profession  ?  Is  it  not  my  true 
profession  ?  I  believe  it.  I  feel  it 
in  me,  the  power  to  persuade,  to 
convince,  to  inspire  my  people.  I 
shall  not  for  a  long  season  realize 
its  profits.  But  what  do  I  need  for 
life  ?  Are  the  means  of  life — such 
a  life  as  mine — not  as  easily  attain- 
able by  law  as  by  these  daily  drudg- 
eries of  the  pedagogue  ?  What  are 
my  needs — what  should  be  my 
wants  beyond  the  simplest  necessi- 
ties of  life  ?  Coarse  brown  bread, 
a  few  ounces  of  meat  daily,  and 
such  clothes  as  keep  from  cold  and 
cover  nakedness — no  more  !  What 
should  I  do  with  fine  garments, 
silks  and  satins  and  broadcloth,  but 
expose  to  vulgar  ridicule  the  defor- 
mities of  the  cripple  !" 

And,  with  a  bitter  smile,  he  gazed 
upon  the  crippled  limb,  and  sate  for 
a  while  in  silence.  His  musings 
soon  again  took  the  form  of  solilo- 
quy. 

"  At  all  events,  I  must  quit  this 
dwelling.  Here  I  feel  that  I  am 
werik — weak  to  very  feebleness  of 
heart,  and  doubly  miserable,  as  I 
not  only  love  in  vain,  but  love  un- 
wisely! Alas!  for  the  melancholy 
conflict  between  heart  and  brain! 
That  one  should  despise  the  pover- 
ty of  aim  in  his  own  affections  ! 

"  And  yet,  she  is  very  beautiful! — 
very  beautiful !  But,  lacking  heart, 
how  loathsome  to  the  thought  her 
very  beauty!     I    must  fly  from   its 


fascinations  ;  I  must  go  hence !  I 
can  endure  this  misery  no  longer !" 

He  rose  and  took  down  his  books. 
But  he  strove  in  vain  to  read. 
He  could  not  fix  the  leiters  in  his 
eye.  Thought  wandered,  and,  with 
a  deep  groan,  he  replaced  the  books 
upon  his  shelves,  and  paced  the 
room  with  awkward  movement,  but 
with  Ihe  stride  of  one  in  whom  the 
most  powerful  passions  were  busily 
at  work,  and  not  to  be  kept  down 
by  will. 

Night  came  on;  and  still  he  strode 
to  and  fro,  though  no  sunlight  now 
stole  into  his  window  with  its  gold- 
en reassuring  smiles.  A  tap  at  his 
door,  and  the  kindly  voice  of  Mrs. 
Kirkland  summoned  him  to  supper. 

He  had  not  dined.  He  felt  in  no 
humor  to  sup.  The  full  head,  the 
sad  heart  were  fatal  to  appetite. 
But  he  went  forth,  and  the  good 
widow  met  him  at  the  door  with  her 
wonted  smiling. 

'•  You  must  have  been  in  a  brown 
study,  Stephen,  for  I  called  you 
three  times  before  I  got  an  an- 
swer." 

"  Rather  a  black  than  a  brown 
study,  my  dear  Mrs.  Kirkland,"  was 
the  reply.  "  I  needed  no  supper, 
being  busily  engaged  in  chew- 
ing the  cud  of  bitter  and  vexing 
thought" 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so, 
Stephen.  But  I  don't  wonder  at  it. 
You  read  too  much — you  study 
quite  too  hard  for  your  health." 

"  Alas !  my  misfortune  is  that  I 
read  too  little.  Could  I  yield  my- 
self to  books,  and  study  them  more 
and  men  less,  it  would  be  the  better 
for  my  prace  and  happiness.  Books 
never  offend  or  pain  me." 

Thus  speaking,  and  while  he  seat- 
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ed  himself  at  tlie  table,  he  murmur- 
ed to  himself  the  melancholy  speech 
of  Hamlet:  "  Man  delights  not  me, 
nor  woman  neither !" 

The  eyes  of  the  elder  sister  watch- 
ed him  with  a  tender  interest,  look- 
ing askant,  as  she  poured  out  the 
tea.    The  younger  looked  elsewhere. 

"  And  where  did  \  on  dine  to-day, 
Stephen  ?  You  must  have  come  off 
too  soon  for  the  barbacue,"  inquir- 
ed the  old  lady. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  dined  at  all," 
was  the  somewhat  vacant  reply.  "If 
I  did  so,  I  have  forgotten  where." 

"  Not  dined  to-day  !  Why,  my 
dear  son,  what  could  you  have  been 
thinking  of?" 

"I  know  not  that  I  thought  at 
all,  Mrs.  Kirkland.  I  have  felt  no 
appetite  either  for  food  or  thought." 

"  You  are  certainly  the  strangest 
person,  Stephen — " 

"  And,  naturally  enough,"  he  re- 
plied, looking  downwards.  His 
glance,  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, told  all  parties  what  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  They  had 
.but  too  frequently  before  beheld 
him  in  this  mood,  and  fully  com- 
prehended what  he  meant.  The 
deep-toned  utterance,  full  of  feel- 
ing— the  one  sudden  glance  of  the 
eye,  full  of  significance — sufficiently 
betrayed  that  feminine  weakness  of 
his  thought  of  which  he  was  himself 
ashamed.  A  thousand  times  had  he 
said  to  himself: 

"  What  a  coward's  thought  it  is ! 
How  unworthy  of  manhood !  Why 
a  surgeon,  in  twenty  minutes,  with 
knife  and  saw,  would  remove  the 
monstrosity  !  A  bullet,  in  a  single 
second,  would  relieve  me  forever  of 
its  presence!  Why  should  a  man 
live  on  his  legs  as  if  there  were  no 


brain  to  support  him  in  his  own 
and  the  eyes  of  other  men  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am  strange!''  he  said 
aloud — "  strange  to  myself  no  less 
than  to  others.  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful, Mrs.  Kirkland,  ■  that  it  should 
be  so.  In  degree,  we  are  all  strange 
in  some  sense  of  the  word,  as  de- 
praved in  thought  or  feeling  as  in 
figure  or  movement !" 

A  long  pause  followed  this  speech, 
and  the  party  silently  sipped  their 
tea.  Even  Stephen  made  some 
show  of  sipping  his.  But  at  length 
the  elder  sister  broke  the  awkward 
silence. 

"You  have  not  told  us,  Stephen, 
of  the  gathering  to-day." 

"  What  should  I  tell  you,  Grace, 
save  that  there  was  a  great  gather- 
ing ;  quite  a  crowd,  indeed,  for  Au- 
gusta ?  The  people  flocked  in  from 
all  quarters — from  all  the  surround- 
ing country — for  a  circuit  probably 
of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  ;  in  gig  and 
chaise,  and  on  horseback,  making  a 
great  show,  without  much  variety. 
Suppose  a  crowd  of  our  people,  all 
eager,  noisy,  and  excitable,  and  you 
can  readily  conceive  the  sight.  The 
aspects  are  sufficiently  monotonous." 

"  But  the  speaking,  Stephen  ?  Was 
there  much  of  that?  Was  Judge 
Drayton  there  ?  Did  he  really  come?" 

"  He  was  there,  and  spoke  accord- 
ing to  engagement." 

"  And  how  did  you  like  him  ?" 

"  Very  much,  indeed.  He  speaks 
well,  and  thinks  well,  and  was  quite 
familiar  with  his  subject." 

"But,"  said  the  younger  sister, 
now  for  the  first  time  speaking,  and 
with  something  of  a  sneer  on  her 
lips,  "  but  I  suppose  he  said  noth- 
ing which  you  did  not  know  before  ?" 

He  gave   her  a  single   look,    aid 
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with  deliberate  effort  answered 
calmly  : 

"  Much,  Miss  Angelica,  and  fully 
came  up  to  all  my  expectations,  sa- 
tisfying all  my  doubts.  He  was  full 
of  facts  which  our  people  knew  not, 
and  of  which  I  was  quite  as  igno- 
rant as  any  of  his  audience." 

"  But,  did  he  speak  well,  Stephen? 
Was  he  what  is  called  eloquent  ?" 
was  the  query  of  the  elder  sister. 

"Hardly,  in  any  very  elevated 
sense  of  the  word.  He  spoke  well, 
however — lucidly  ;  with  great  good 
sense,  much  frankness,  and  seeming 
candor,  with  a  nice  classical  polish, 
but,  perhaps,  with  a  suavity  and 
sweetness,  a  delicacy  and  finish 
which,  lacking  in  passion,  or  much 
warmth  or  enthusiasm,  could  not  ex- 
actly be  ranked  as  eloquent  speak- 
ing. He  spoke  to  the  purpose,  and 
with  grace.  He  satisfied  the  desires 
of  the  people  ;  gave  them  the  infor- 
mation which  they  needed,  and  ar- 
gued, from  his  premises,  clearly  to 
most  logical  conclusions.  I  do  not 
know,  indeed,  that  any  one  present 
wasbetter  satisfied  than  myself ;  and, 
from  what  I  could  see  and  hear,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  greater 
number  of  persons  present,  were 
all  well  satisfied.  They  were  cer- 
tainly well  informed." 

There  was  a  slight  hesitancy  of 
manner,  in  the  look  and  language  of 
the  elder  sister,  as  she  continued  : 

"  And  was  there  nobody  to  answer 
him  ?  Were  there  no  other  speak- 
ers ?  None  on  the  other  side  ?  for 
I  suppose  there  must  be  two  sides 
to  every  question." 

"  Some  other  speeches  were  made, 
but  after  Mr.  Drayton's,  they  need 
hardly  to  bo  considered,  and  will 
hardly  bo  remembered.  Perhaps 
it    would    bo    well    for    the    par- 


ties if  they  could  have  been  forgot- 
ten as  soon  as  spoken." 

"  Indeed!  and  why  so?  Were 
they  so  bad,  Stephen  ?" 

"  They  were  not  calculated  to  do 
much  credit  to  the  speakers.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  somewhat  perilous  thing 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  an  accom- 
plished orator,  like  Mr.  Drayton. 
We  have  not  the  men  for  that  here." 

"But  who  did  speak,  Stephen?" 
demanded  the  elder  sister,  pressing 
her  question.  He  answered,  some- 
what reluctantly  : 

"  Young  Dunbar— Walter—spoke." 

"Ah!" 

"Well,  how  did  he  do?" 

"He  was  unfortunate,  I  think. 
His  heart  did  not  seem  to  be  with 
his  head,  and  his  speech  was  all  up- 
hill work.  The  sympathies  of  the 
audience  were  not  with  him,  nor  do 
I  think  did  his  own  inclinations 
serve  to  do  justice  to  his  mind. 
Poor  fellow !  I  was  truly  sorry  for 
him !  His  exhibition  was  most  piti- 
able." 

While  Stephen  was  thus  speak- 
ing, the  younger  sister  had  risen 
from  the  table  and  moved  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  door.  There  were 
some  symptoms  of  agitation  and  ex- 
citement in  her  manner  while  he 
was  speaking,  which  were  apparent 
to  all  but  Stephen  himself.  He  was, 
in  fact,  addressing  himself  to  the 
elder  sister  chiefly,  in  reply  to  her 
questions  ;  and,  though  he  looked 
round  to  the  movement  of  the  other, 
as  she  rose  from  table,  his  eyes  were 
quickly  averted  from  her.  But, 
when  he  paused  from  speaking, 
standing  just  within  the  door,  she 
spoke,  and  with  such  an  outburst  of 
passion  as  to  confound  all  present, 
and  especially  the  party  to  whom 
her  speech  was  a  reply. 
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"  Ha !  ha !  lia !  You  to  speak  of 
"Walter  Dunbar  in  terms  of  pity! 
You !  You  !  He  is  as  much  above 
you  in  mind  as  in  body!  You  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  pitiful  fellow! 
You !  He  shall  know  what  you  have 
dared  to  say !     Pitiful  fellow I" 

Her  face  was  inflamed  with  pas- 


She  came  to  him,  caught  his  arm 
in  her  grasp,  and  in  a  flood  of  tears 
exclaimed  : 

"Oh!  forgive  her,  Stephen.  You 
did  not  know — you  did  not  know!" 

"  Know  what  ?     I  know  nothing." 

"  She  is  engaged  to  Walter  Dun- 
bar.    She  was  engaged  more  than  a 


sion.     She  had  lost  all  power  of  self-     week  ago. 


control,  and,  stamping  with  her  foot, 
as  she  spoke,  she  continued  to  launch 
at  him  language  pregnant  with  all 
the  bitterness  in  her  vocabulary. 

"  My  child !  my  child !"   cried  the 
mother,     starting  to  her  feet,  and 


His  arms  suddenly  dropped  be- 
side him.  His  head  sank  forward — 
but  only  for  a  moment.  He  stood 
erect  in  the  second  instant  after. 

"  I  forgive  her  \"  he  said,  solemn- 
ly.    "I  forgive  her !     May  God  help 


rushing  towards  her,  "  my  poor  child,      her  and  preserve  her— and — forgive 


you  are  crazy!" 

"Neither  crazy,  nor  crooked !"  was 
the  reply,  at  which  her  sister  clasped 
her  hands  together  and  exclaimed  : 

"Oh!  sister!  Oh!  Angelica! 
what  have  you  said  ?" 

"  What  you  cannot  gainsay — what 
is  true  ! — neither  crooked  nor  crazy! 
and  for  such  as  he — ha  !  ha !  ha !" 

With  a  look  of  scorn  and  loath- 
ing, she  flung  wide  the  door,  and 
darted  through  it  in  the  direction  of 
her  chamber. 

The  mother  followed  her. 

It  was  in  utter  dismay  and  con- 
sternation, rather  than  anger,  that 
Stephen  said  to  the  elder  sister  : 


her  even  as  I  do !" 

And  pressing  his  lips  upon  the 
brow  of  Grace,  with  all  a  father's 
tenderness,  he  quietly  left  the  apart- 
ment, wearing  a  wonderful  look  of 
calm  and  quietness. 

He  left  the  dwelling  itself  in  a  lit- 
tle while  after,  and  very  soon  the 
tread  of  his  horse's  feet  was  heard 
at  full  gallop,  as  he  rode  away  from 
the  cottage. 

In  another  moment,  the  mother 
re-entered  the  room  and  found  the 
elder  girl  bitterly  sobbing. 

"Oh!  mother!  He  is  gone,"  she 
cried.  "  He  has  left  us,  and  I  fear 
he  will  never  more  come  back.  That 


'What  does  all  this  mean,  Grace?      cruel,  bitter  speech,  has  driven  him 
What  have  I  said  ?*'  away  forever I" 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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A   REVELATION. 


A  nervous  headaelie  had  sent  Mrs. 
Lynde  to  her  own   room,  and  her 
husband  was  sitting  alone,  glancing 
over  his   daily  papers  in  slippered 
ease,  beneath  the  soft  lamps  of  the 
drawing-room,  when  the  lace  drapery 
of  a  window  was  pushed  aside,  and 
Alver ley  stepped  into  the  apartment. 
Mr.  Lynde   glanced  up,  and   could 
scarcely  repress  an  exclamation   of 
surprise — surprise    excited    by   his 
•friend's  unwonted  appearance.    But 
that  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  and 
the  steady  mein   and   step   forbade 
the    supposition,    he    would    have 
deemed  that  his  libations  had  been 
deep  and  many.     The  round,  vivid, 
scarlet  flush   on   the   cheek,  ever  so 
clear  and  tintless — the  brilliance  of 
the  eye,  usually  so  calm  and  tran- 
quil, seemed  to  speak  of  long  was- 
sail, or  intense  emotion.     And  his 
astonishment   was  increased   when 
Alverley  crossed  the  room,  laid  both 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  looking 
into  his   eyes  with  that  glance   of 
strange  fire,  said : 

"  My  friend,  I  come  to  ask  a  bride 
at  your  hands." 

Lynde  absolutely  bounded,  and 
then  seemed  to  collapse  beneath  the 
hands  that  still  rested  on  him. 


4 c  Good  God !  Alverley,  you  can- 
not mean — " 

"  That  the  madness  has  seized  me 
at  last — and  with  an  intensity  pro- 
portioned to  its  long  deferring.  Even 
so,  Lynde.  Its  height  and  depth — ■ 
its  agony  and  delirium,  I  have  sound- 
ed at  length,  as  the  cold  current  of 
my  blood  has  changed  to  a  very  tor- 
rent of  lava!  What,  old  friend! 
Not  one  word,  when  I  come  beneath 
your  roof  to  woo  my  wife  V* 

Lynde  rose  to  his  feet  at  that  ap- 
peal ;  but  his  face  was  absolutely 
ghastly,  as  he  said  slowly  : 

"The  shock  is  so  great,  so  unex- 
pected. Tell  me  in  plain  words,  Al- 
verley, what  is  it  you  mean  ?" 

w  Briefly,  then,  to  ask  your  consent 
to  my  marriage  with  your  ward." 

Lynde  laid  his  hand  heavily  on 
his  friend's  shoulder.  "I  had  ra- 
ther, God  witness,  see  you  in  your 
grave!" 

So  terrible  was  the  low,  distinct 
utterance  of  these  words,  that  Al- 
verley shrank  back  dismayed,  awed 
into  a  foreboding  silence.  The 
hand  dropped  from  his  shoulder, 
and  Lynde  raised  it  to  his  e3Tes  with 
a  groan. 

"  God  help  me,"  he  said,  "  but  this 
is  bitter !  The  justice  of  the  Eternal 
decrees  dark  punishments  for  guilt 
and  crime — and  who  arc  we  to  qucs- 
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tion  ?  But  where  does  justice  or  re- 
tribution lie,  when  our  purest 
thoughts,  our  most  unselfish  deeds, 
bring  such  chastening  in  their  train? 
Far  better  to  have  left  her  to  want 
and  infamy !  O,  Alverley,  my  friend, 
must  the  hand  of  him  who  loves  you 
best,  deal  to  your  life  so  deep  a  blow  ? 
Why  did  you  ever  come  here  ?  Why 
was  I  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  at  least 
to  warn !" 

The  unwonted  flush  had  all  faded 
from  Alverley 's  cheek  now ;  the 
light  from  his  eye  ;  he  leaned  against 
the  mantel,  changed  and  silent — but 
with  all  its  pale  tint,  his  face  was 
composed.  It  wore  the  usual  calm, 
impassive  as  that  of  Athos  the  Mous- 
quetaire,  and  only  the  dark  glitter 
of  the  eye  betrayed  the  vital  strug- 
gle and  pang  within. 

"Explain  yourself,'*  was  all  he 
said — but  as  if  each  syllable  were 
wrenched  from  him. 

"  You  must  go  at  once,"  pursued 
Lynde,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  these 
words.  "Would  to  Heaven  you  had 
never  come!  You  marry  Alexa 
Hastings!     Never!" 

"Again  I  ask,  why?"  and  the  tone 
was  not  to  be  disregarded.  "  That 
horrible  word !  Has  infamy  touch- 
ed her?" 

"  Herself  personally,  no — " 

The  quick  gasp  was  as  of  a  drown- 
ing man  rescued  from  death.  Then 
he  turned  fiercely — a  sight  few  men 
would  have  cared  to  meet. 

"  How  do  you  dare  to  sully  her 
name  by  linking  it  with  one  second's 
doubt  ? — how  dare  to  breathe  such  a 
term  in  the  same  sentence  with  her 
name?  Remember,  she  is  not  de- 
fenceless noiv." 

For  one  second  Lynde  drew  him- 
self up  with  the  hot  quickness  of  a 
past  youth  ;  but  before  the  words  of 


answer  could  cross  the  lips  to  which 
they  rushed,  a  change  came.  He 
answered  with  quiet  gravity  : 

"Alexa  Hastings  can  scarcely 
need  defence  from  the  hand  that  has 
reared  her  ;  and  even  were  it  so,  the 
friend  I  would  serve  could  hardly 
requite  that  intended  service  as  you 
intimate.  She  is  no  wife  for  you, 
Forget  her." 

"As  man  to  man,  I  demand  io 
know  why  she  is  no  wife  for  me." 

"  Would  you  mate  your  old  blood 
—pure  as  the  sangue  azzura — wiJi 
one  who — whose  parents — " 

"Goon.     What  of  them?" 

"  One  is  unknown.  Seek  the 
other  in  the  streets." 

It  was  a  terrible  shock,  and  could 
not  have  been  other,  to  the  high- 
born gentleman  whose  rearing  and 
birth  had  planted  deep  the  lofty 
pride  and  keen  fastidiousness  which, 
too  fine  to  be  paraded,  was  only 
stronger  for  the  reticence.  But  his 
love  was  mighty — his  love  was  him- 
self !     So  at  last  he  said  slowly  : 

"  The  disgrace  of  others  does  nofe 
touch  her." 

"Does  it  not?  Would  it  not 
touch  you  ?  Wait  and  ask  a  cooler 
moment.  Alverley,  for  God's  sake, 
listen  and  heed  me.  Is  this  fever- 
passion  for  a  girl's  fair  face,  a  thing 
for  which  to  sacrifice  the  happiness 
of  your  whole  life?  Who  knows 
Alexa  Hastings  as  I  do?  And  I 
swear  to  you  that,  apart  from  her 
birth,  I  could  look  on  you  in  your 
shroud  with  less  grief  than  at  the 
altar  by  her  side." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 
"That  she  is  utterly  cold  and  heart- 
less, and  thoroughly  ungrateful — 
(she  absolutely  dislikes  my  wife  and 
myself,  though  Heaven  knows  we 
have   made   no   difference   between 
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our  own  children  and  herself) — that 
there  is  no  power  of  simulation  of 
which  I  do  not  believe  her  capable, 
added  to  which,  she  is  cursed  with 
an  almost  insane  longing  for  power 
and  adulation.  And  do  all  these 
render  her  a  happy,  or  even  a  safe 
bride  for  a  gentleman  ?" 

"  You  wrong  her — I  will  not  say 
knowingly — but  you  wrong  her." 

"Andean  you  believe  that  with 
eyes  passion-blinded,  and  senses  ob- 
scured, you  could,  in  one  month, 
sound  and  guage  her  character  better 
than  I,  who  have  in  fear  and  dread 
watched  it  unfold  for  years  ?  O,  Al- 
verley,  what  madness  is  this  to  so 
upset  reason  1" 

Evidently  reason  was  not  drugged 
to  sleep  past  recall.  He  covered 
his  face  with  his  hand,  and  was  si- 
lent for  several  minutes.  Then  he 
said  : 

"  Her  story.     Tell  it  to  me." 

"  It  is  brief  enough,"  Lynde  an- 
swered. He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the 
other  end  of  the  mantel,  and  with 
his  kind,  sorrowful  eyes  on  that  pale 
bronze  brow,  and  its  soft,  chestnut 
curls,  which  bent  opposite,  began  : 

"  When  I  was  married,  some  spi- 
rit— I  had  well  nigh  said  the  Evil 
One — tempted  my  steps  to  turn  in 
the  direction  of  Europe  for  a  bridal 
tour.  We  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
spent  several  months  in  the  various 
cities  of  the  Continent,  at  last  to 
find  ourselves  lingering  week  after 
week  in  Brussels.  What  fascination 
held  us  there,  apparent  in  my  wife 
as  well  as  myself,  I  have  long  since 
ceased  to  inquire.  There  is,  I  verily 
believe,  a  Fate  which  moulds  us,  as 
clay,  to  its  will.  We  staid.  Late 
one  night,  as  we  were  sauntering 
home  along  a  brilliantly-lighted  but 
almost  deserted  street,  a  figure  dart- 


ed from  a  darker  bye-way,  and  ac- 
costed us,  imploring  charity  —  a 
figure  so  wan,  tottering  and  ghastly, 
a  voice  so  weak,  yet  agony-stung, 
that  the  grave  seemed  to  have  given 
forth  an  inhabitant.  '  Good  Hea- 
vens, she  is  dying,'  cried  Flora,  as  I 
poured  some  coins  into  the  out- 
stretched hand.  '  Not  yet,'  replied 
the  voice  in  English,  to  our  startled 
surprise.  '  Not  with  life  for  my  child 
here.'  But  even  as  she  turned  to 
speed  away,  the  taxed  strength  fail- 
ed, and  with  a  low  moan,  she  sank 
on  the  pavement  stones.  If  my  own 
sympathy  and  humanity  had  failed 
in  such  an  exigence,  not  so  my  wife's, 
who,  with  woman's  ready  charity, 
knelt  and  raised  the  poor  creature. 
But  it  seemed  death  that  had  over- 
taken her  ;  and  while  we  hesitated 
what  to  do,  a  policeman,  attracted 
by  the  stir,  came  up.  He  bent  over 
her,  and  decided  that  it  was  not 
death,  but  a  swoon  from  inanition, 
and  proposed  consigning  her  to  a 
hospilal  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  near 
by.  I  saw  nothing  to  object  to  in 
this  proposal,  when  Flora  spoke — 
'  But  her  child,  Henry  ?  Poor  crea- 
ture, how  glad  she  was  to  obtain  life 
for  it,  and  must  it  now  starve  ?'  I 
could  see  no  chance  of  remedy — and 
the  policeman  only  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  There  wns  no  probabili- 
ty of  her  recovering  sufficiently  to 
indicate  her  place  of  abode.  f  But 
we  have  made  no  attempt  to  restore 
her,'  urged  Flora  ;  c  at  least  let  us 
try.'  Restoratives  were  obtained, 
and  she  soon  became  sufficiently 
conscious  to  mention  her  street  and 
number.  A  carriage  Avas  procured, 
and  not  content  with  sending,  my 
wife  was  so  anxious  to  accompany 
her,  that  I  could  not  refuse.  We 
went. 
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"Low  and  squalid  as  the  dark 
quarter  to  which  we  were  driven 
was,  and  poor  as  the  high,  narrow 
garret  to  which  we  ascended,  there 
was  yet  something  in  the  woman 
distinct  from  her  surroundings — 
something  unmistakable,  though 
scarcely  then  to  be  denned.  The 
bare  room  proved  the  hardest  and 
scantest  poverty,  but  over  its  few 
details  seemed  diffused  a  refinement 
and  grace  which  spoke  of  what  we 
call  'better  days;'  and  the  woman 
— when  once  I  saw  her  clearly,  I 
felt  like  bearing  Fiora  away,  for  I 
could  not  doubt  how  she  had  reach- 
ed that  depth  of  want.  Wan,  emaci- 
ated, a  moving  skeleton  as  she  was, 
the  wreck  of  a  glorious  beauty  was 
before  me — a  beauty  at  which  I 
could  only  faintly  guess  then,  but 
which  I  see  embodied  now  in  every 
line  of  the  daughter's  face  and  fig- 
ure. "When  we  entered  the  room, 
our  attention  was  at  once  attracted 
by  a  child  of  three  or  four  years, 
who  lay  almost  dying  on  the  soli- 
tary bed  —  dying  from  the  same 
literal  want  of  food  that  had 
brought  the  mother  face  to  face 
with  the  grim  terror.  Flora  was 
in  her  element.  Touched  and  hor- 
rified, she  sent  for  a  physician,  se- 
cured a  nurse,  and  all  else  that  om- 
nipotent money  could  purchase,  be- 
fore she  would  leave.  The  next  day 
found  her  again  beside  the  poor 
outcast,  and  for  many  days  after 
she  continued  her  gentle  ministra- 
tions. Well,  at  least  the  mother 
possessed  what  the  daughter  lacks — 
gratitude.  She  seemed  to  feel — she 
did  feel,  and  deeply — our  kindness. 
When  at  last  she  had  nearly  recov- 
ered, she  sent  a  message  begging 
that  I  would  accompany  Flora  on 
her  next   visit,    and   when  I  went, 


fresh  astonishment  awaited  me  in 
the  delicacy  and  lustre  which  seem- 
ed restored  to  her  face  by  care  and 
rest.  Although  wrecked  and  faded, 
she  was  even  then  marvellously 
lovely.  The  child  was  a  fairy  image 
of  beauty.  She  spoke  of  all  she 
owed  to  us — spoke  warmly  and  pas- 
sionately, with  heart  and  sincerity 
in  every  tone,  and  said  that  the 
time  had  come  for  us  to  hear  her 
wretched  story.  She  gave  it  in  de- 
tail, which  I  spare  to  you.  She  said 
she  was  of  a  noble  Russian  family, 
and,  when  little  more  than  a  mere 
child,  had  been  married  to  a  man 
older  than  her  father,  yet  her  mar- 
ried life  was  a  happy  one.  Her  hus- 
band paid  her  little  attention,  but 
was  passively  kind  and  indulgent, 
and  her  reign  of  beauty  became  al- 
most unquestioned.  After  several 
years,  like  so  many  of  their  coun-- 
trymen,  they  went  to  Paris  to  re- 
side, and  there  the  young  Russian 
countess  became  well  nigh  the  rage. 
Among  her  numerous  train  was  one, 
a  young  Englishman  of  rank,  who 
was  soon  marked  as  especially  fa- 
vored. He  was  noted  as  a  roue, 
and  for  a  fascination  all-powerful 
with  women,  which  was  said  to  have 
never  failed.  Nor  did  it  here.  Their 
liason  had  continued  for  some  time, 
when,  finding  it  on  the  brink  of 
discovery  by  the  count,  they  fled. 
You  know  the  usual  routine  of  such 
affairs.  Weariness  of  the  victim 
first,  then  neglect,  then  utter  obli- 
vion. It  was  not  varied  here.  He 
left  her  before  their  ill-fated  child 
was  born,  and  she  lost  all  trace  of 
him.  She  was  ruined,  and  she  was 
mad.  She  gave  the  child  to  a  nurse, 
and  plunged  deeper  and  lower  in 
crime  and  infamy,  until  at  last  sick- 
ness robbed  her  of  her  charms,  her 
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purse  was  exhausted,  her  child  was 
returned  to  her  when  she  could  no 
longer  pay  for  its  maintenance,  and 
with  starvation's  grip  upon  her,  she 
had  risen  from  her  bed  to  go  forth 
and  beg  on  the  night  we  had  met 
her.  Such  was  her  story — common 
as  the  air  around  us. 

"Shocked  as  my  innocent  Flora 
was,  pity  was  still  left.  She  formed 
a  plan  at  once  to  secure  to  her  a 
j)ure  future,  if  she  would  accept  it. 
She  declined.  Her  future,  she 
averred,  was  already  decided  by 
fate — '  But,'  she  added,  when  Flora 
shrank  back,  '  not  this  life,  unless  I 
am  forced  to  it.  And  then,  O  pure 
and  untempted  one,  you  may  even 
then  pity  me!'  Nothing  further 
could  be  drawn  from  her ;  but  I 
thought  then,  and  think  still,  that 
her  resolution  was  to  seek  and  fol- 
low the  destroyer  of  her  soul  and 
body,  to  whom,  woman-like,  she 
still  clung.  But  she  admitted  what 
a  weight  to  her  the  child  was,  and 
accepted  with  gratitude  our  propo- 
sal to  provide  for  it.  Fallen  as  she 
was,  at  least,  it  was  not  from  her 
the  daughter  received  her  icy  heart 
and  cruel  coldness.  They  must 
have  been  bequeathed  by  the  dark 
dastard  to  whom  she  owes  her  birth. 
We  took  the  child,  of  course,  in- 
tending to  place  it  in  some  charita- 
ble institution;  but  as  it  stayed  with 
us,  and  was  so  wonderfully  lovely, 
and  so  entwined  around  my  wife's 
heart,  on  a  dark  day,  we  decided  to 
give  to  the  outcast  a  home,  and  a 
place  in  the  world  beneath  our  roof. 
We  were  young,  we  were  happy,  we 
were  unthinking  of  consequences 
when  wo  took  the  woeful  step,  is  all 
I  can  urge  in  extenuation.  The 
mother  heard  our  decision  with 
eager  joy,  and,  when  we  saw  her  for 


the  last  time,  we  inqu  red  hesitat- 
ingly if  we  should  bestow  our  name 
on  the  child.  The  first  was  her  own, 
Alexa.  She  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  bitterly :  '  No,  Hast- 
ings is  the  one  which  should  be  her 
right.  Let  her  bear  it.'  We  did  not 
need  to  question  whose  was  that 
name.  In  silence  it  was  given  to  her 
who  yet  wears  it.  Such  was  the  ac- 
cident which  placed  Alexa  Hastings 
beside  the  hearth  where  you  met 
her." 

He  paused.  Still  the  motionless 
hand  moved  not  from  Alverley's 
face.  After  a  moment  he  went  on. 
"  Pardon  me,  my  friend,  for  the  pain 
I  give  you;  but  you  should  hear  all. 
When  she  attained  to  womanhood, 
it  was  our  duty,  and  Alexa  was  told 
her  history.  She  had  bitterly  shock- 
ed and  disappointed  us  before,  in 
her  unfolding  character — in  her  to- 
tal want  of  affection — in  her  many 
detected  acts  of  duplicity — but'that 
revelation  seemed  to  blast  all  that 
remained  of  good.  From  that  hour 
she  has  apparently  regarded  us  as 
hard  jailors,  who  have  torn  her  from 
some  bright  destiny.  Her  whole 
life  and  thoughts  seem  centered  in 
Europe;  why,  or  what  purpose,  God, 
or  the  dark  spirit  which  animates 
her,  alone  can  tell.  I  do  not  even 
wish  to  conjecture.  Almost  imme- 
diately upon  hearing  the  story  of 
her  birth,  she  began  a  series  of  arts 
which  finally  enslaved  young  Dar- 
win. How  it  ended  you  know,  but 
you  do  not  know  what  her  promises 
to  him  have  been.  Through  his  fa- 
ther, who  intercepted  her  letters,  I 
have  only  lately  heard.  They  were 
as  unreserved  as  a  woman's  could 
be;  they  urged  clandestine  elope- 
ment, and,  but  for  Guy's  honor,  she 
might   now   stand  even  on  a  level 
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am  willing  to 


There  was  a  slight  stir  among  the 


with  her  mother.     I 

believe   that   much   which   shocked  leaves  outside   the  open  window  as 

Judge   Darwin   was   all  innocently  those  stern  words  were  spoken,  but 

meant;  but  if  Guy  had  been  villain  neither  of  the  men  who  stood  with- 

instead  of   gentleman,  she  has   no  in  face  to  face  noted  it.     Again  that 

rock  in  principle  or  religion  to  lean  low  groan  broke  from  Lynde's  lips: 


upon,  and  defy  temptation.  Alver- 
ley,  Aiverley,  for  the  sake  of  your 
honor — for  the  sake  of  after  genera- 
tions of  your  name — pause  before  it 
is  too  late ! — pause,  for  God's  sake, 
and  think  of  what  you  do  !" 

The  veiling  hand  was  lowered 
now,  and  the  face  loftily  reared  it- 
self. Steady,  tranquil  and  reso- 
lute: 

"  I  have  forced  myself  to  listen 
to  all  you  can  urge.  I  answer  it 
briefly.  When  my  name  is  given  to 
the  woman  I  love,  she  is  outcast 
and  disowned  no  longer;  my  rank 
is  hers,  and  from  thenceforth  her 
past  is  nothing  to  me.  The  guilt 
and  disgrace  of  others  come  not 
near  to  touch  the  form  shielded  by 
my  care.  Think  you  I  find  cause 
to  resign  her  in  aught  I  have  heard 
from  your  lips  ?  Ten  thousand  times, 
No !  If  the  world  denies  her  a 
place  or  a  name,  thank  God  that  I 
can  bestow  them;  if  her  hard  lot  of 
suffering  for  others'  sins  has  stung 
her  nature  beyond  endurance,  so 
much  the  more  that  I,  who  love  her 
•  as  she  is,  should  remove  a  ban  upon 
her  nobler  self.  That  because  lone- 
ly and  unprotected,  falsehood  and 
slander  have  dared  to  mouth  her 
name,  should  I  be  so  recreant  to 
every  impulse  of  man  and  gentle- 
man as  to  leave  her  thus  ?  When  I 
do,  may  you  who  profess  to  be  my 
friend,  fulfill,  indeed,  your  threat  to 
another,  and  rid  earth  of  a  coward 
so  dastard,  and  a  traitor  so  vile !" 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  O,  Aiverley,  Aiverley  !" 

"  Now,  will  you  give  your  sanc- 
tion to  my  marriage  ?" 

"  I  have  no  right  to  withhold  it. 


sign 


your 


death- 


I   would    rather 
warrant." 

The  poignant  grief  and  pain  of 
his  face  and  the  drearily  hopeless 
tone  seemed  to  touch  Aiverley  for 
the  first  time.  He  walked  forward, 
and  passed  his  arm  around  the 
heaving  shoulder:  "  Dear  old  friend, 
forgive  me  for  all  this  pain.  Cease 
to  reproach  yourself  for  all  that  has 
led  to  this  end.  It  was  destiny. 
Let  it  console  you  somewhat  that 
from  no  living  hand  would  I  so- 
gladly  take  a  bride  as  from  yours — 
unwilling  though  it  be — that  I  hail 
in  it  with  joy  a  nearer  link  to  your- 
self, and,  above  all,  that  time  and/ 
earth  are  impotent  to  erase  from  my 
heart  the  memory  that  to  your  gen- 
erous kindness  I  owe  the  life,  the 
care,  of  one  for  which  my  own  would 
gladly  be  laid  down  a  sacrifice  to 
her  lightest  need." 

He  pressed  his  moustached  lip  on 
the  man's  cheek  beside  him,  and,  as 
one  deep  sob  burst  from  Lynde's 
breast,  turned  and  left  the  room, 
passing  through  the  window  into 
the  odorous  garden  beyond,  and 
close  beside  the  luxuriant  shrubs 
within  whose  shelter  knelt  his  be- 
trothed bride  with  bated  breath,  as 
his  unheeding  steps  verged  on  her 
hiding  place. 
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EVACUATION  NIGHT  IN  RICHMOND. 


On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  April, 
1865,  the  writer  stood  sentry  in  a 
public  stable,  near  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  Richmond,  in  order  to 
guard  that  Department.  The  Gov- 
ernment clerks  had  generally  volun- 
teered for  such  service,  in  order 
that  every  available  man  might  be 
sent  to  the  front.  It  was  a  night  of 
gloom;  men  spoke  but  little,  and 
spoke  in  whispers.  Indeed,  I  had 
observed  that  on  the  day  preceding 
that  awful  night,  men  had  assumed 
an  undertone.  That  day,  the  Sab- 
bath, had  been  a  day  of  silence,  in- 
terrupted by  a  few  cautious  and 
stealthy  whisperings.  Obviously, 
the  people  did  not  like  to  hear  the 
sound  of  their  own  voices  telling  of 
the  impending  fate  of  the  now 
doomed  city.  As  night  set  in,  it  be- 
came commonly  known  that,  ere 
morning,  the  city  would  be  evacu- 
ated by  both  the  Confederate  and 
State  authorities,  carrying  with 
them  such  of  the  public  records  as 
had  not  already  been  removed;  still, 
most  men  deemed  it  a  mere  precau- 
tionary measure.  A  large  portion 
of  these  records  had,  two  years  pre- 
viously, when  McClellan  threatened 
the  city,  been  removed  to  Lynch- 
burg and  other  places  of  safety. 
Then  again  Richmond  had  been  so 
long  besieged,  so  often  seemingly  in 
imminent  danger  of  capture,  that 
the  citizens  now  treated  as  mere 
false  alarms  all  talk  about  its  im- 
pending fall.  Even  those  who  did 
believe  that  that  dread  consumma- 


tion was  at  hand,  would  not  confess 
that  belief  to  others,  and  struggled 
hard  to  dispel  it  as  a  false  illusion 
from  their  own  minds.  No  djubt 
more  than  half  the  people  of  the 
town  were  incredulous  as  to  the  im- 
pending capture  of  the  place  until 
they  saw  the  Federal  troops  march- 
ing along  our  streets. 

The  preparations  for  the  depar- 
ture of  our  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities were  made  in  gloomy  si- 
lence, but  without  confusion,  hurry 
or  trepidation.  Until  near  day,  the 
rumbling  of  carts  and  wagons  might 
be  heard  near  the  several  depart- 
ments, but  not  a  human  voice  broke 
in  upon  or  relieved  the  gloom  of 
the  night.  All  was  silent  as  a  fune- 
ral procession. 

To  this  description,  I  witnessed  a 
slight  exception  in  the  public  stable 
where  I  stood  guard.  The  men  and 
officers  who  had  horses  there  be- 
trayed a  good  deal  of  anxiety, 
hurry,  and  seeming-  trepidation. 
They  appeared  eager  to  be  off,  and 
to  trust  to  their  horses'  heels  for 
safety.  No  doubt  if  they  had  not 
owned  horses,  they  would  have 
evinced  as  much  courage  and  stoical 
indifference  as  other  peojile.  In 
times  of  danger  the  possession  of  a 
swift-footed  steed  is  almost  sure  to 
unnerve  a  man.  It  is  easy  with 
most  men  to  confront  dangers  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  He  who 
would  preserve  a  reputation  for 
cool,  unflinching  courage  should 
avoid  the  cavalry  service,  and  join 
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the  infantry.  My  two  watches,  as 
sentry,  expired  some  two  hours  or 
more  before  day.  As  I  walked  home 
to  my  rooms  in  the  Exchange  Hotel, 
all  was  still  and  silent  as  death  in 
the  doomed  city.  The  officers  of 
Government  had  taken  their  de- 
parture, and  guards  at  distant  in- 
tervals were  the  only  evidences  that 
there  was  yet  life  in  the  beleaguer- 
ed town. 

I  had  scarcely  composed  myself 
in  bed  ere  the  powder  magazine 
blew  up  with  tremendous  explosion, 
scattering  ruin  and  disaster  around, 
blowing  down  tho  walls  of  several 
houses,  and,  it  was  said,  killing  five 
or  six  of  their  inmates.  The  win- 
dows of  the  houses  for  several  hun- 
dred yards  around  had  their  glass 
broken;  yet  this  terrible  explosion 
produced  no  emotion,  no  excite- 
ment. No  sooner  was  it  over  than 
everything  subsided  into  death-like 
silence.  A  few  hours  later,  and  the 
shells  at  the  laboratories  began  to 
explode,  sometimes  a  great  many 
exploding  simultaneously,  but  gene- 
rally going  off  separately,  at  inter- 
vals of  a  minute,  or  less.  This  fir- 
ing off  of  shells  continued  from 
early  morn  till  after  midday;  yet  it 
seemed  to  excite  neither  alarm  nor 
even  interest.  People  went  about 
their  ordinary  indoor  avocations  as 
if  nothing  fearful,  strange  or  un- 
usual were  occurring.  Then  came 
the  news  that  the  city  was  on  fire, 
but  men  took  no  note  of  it  ;  not 
even  th  se  whose  stores  were  al- 
ready on  fire,  nor  those  whose 
buildings  were  threatened  by  the 
approaching  flame  -.  They  would 
not  cross  the  street  to  rescue  their 
books  of  accounts,  their  notes  and 
bonds  from  the  threatening  flames, 
nor   even   to    save   their   necessary 


wearing  apparel,  much  less  to  save 
their  goods  and  merchandise.  Al- 
most universal  apathy  prevailed. 
They  had  borne  up  against  toil  and 
privation  for  four  tedious  years; 
they  had  lost  sons  and  brothers  and 
friends  innumerable  in  battle,  and 
borne  it  all  with  heroic  fortitude, 
hoping  and  believing  that  it  was 
but  the  price  they  were  paying  for 
a  glorious  independence,  sure  at 
last  to  be  achieved.  Now  their  hopes 
were  crushed,  their  spirits  departed, 
and  their  very  wills  paralyzed  by 
this  stunning  blow.  No  efforts 
whatever  were  made  to  arrest  the 
devouring  flames  until  the  Federal 
troops  occupied  the  city.  'Tis  true 
that  organized  effort  was  impossi- 
ble, because  the  authorities,  civil 
and  military,  State  and  corporate, 
had  left  the  city,  and  most  of  the 
young  and  middle-aged  men  were. 
away  in  the  army.  But  all  this 
does  not  account  for  the  total  indif- 
ference manifested  by  those  who 
were  losing  their  all  by  the  fire. 
They  had  felt  and  suffered  until 
feeling  and  sensibility  to  pain  and 
suffering  were  gone,  and  a  stone- 
like indifference  had  crept  over 
them,  congealing  their  senses,  and 
stagnating  their  vitality. 

This,  according  to  my  observa- 
tion, is  a  fair  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  property-holders  and 
poor  tenants  in  the  burnt  district 
while  the  fire  was  raging.  But  there 
was  another,  and  quite  a  numerous 
class  whose  vitality,  so  far  from  be- 
ing paralyzed  by  the  occasion,  was 
excited  into  livelier  action  ;  they, 
consisting  chiefly  of  negroes,  were 
busily  employed  in  breaking  open 
and  rifling  stores.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  they  only  anticipated  the 
devouring    element,    emptying    no 
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stores  that  were  not  soon  after  con- 
sumed by  the  fire.       By  the  lurid 
light  of  the  flames,  those  poor  crea- 
tures, black  and  white,  looked  like 
spectral  forms,  and  seemed  to  ren- 
der the  scene  both  picturesque  and 
terrible.   We  should  not  judge  them 
hardly,  for  they  were  almost  starv- 
ing, and  saw  before  them  no  means 
whatever  of  subsistence  for  the  im- 
mediate future.     This  fire  rendered 
some   four  thousand  people  home- 
less  and    houseless,   and    deprived 
most  of  them  even  of  their  neces- 
sary furniture  and  wearing  apparel; 
yet  there  is  no  evil  so  great  and  un- 
qualified that  has  not  some  attend- 
ant or  consequent  good.    It  was  the 
means  of  distributing  a  vast  quan- 
tity of    provisions   throughout   the 
city.     Those  who   rifled  the  stores 
were  generally  improvident  people, 
ready  to  give   away   or   sell   for   a 
trifle   what   they  had  so  easily  ac- 
quired.    Added  to  this  timely  sup- 
ply, the   several   Confederate   com- 
missary stores  were,  during  Sunday 
night  and  Monday  morning,  giving 
away  all  the  provisions  accumulated 
for  the  army  to  all  the  citizens  who 
called  for  them.     But  for  these  two 
sources    of    supply,    the    suffering- 
would  have  been  very  great,  for  it 
required  some  time  for  the  Federal 
authorities   to   get  their  system  of 
relief,   by  allowing   rations   to   the 
needy,  into   operation.      How    the 
fire  originated,  I  know  not.     It  was 
not,  however,  accidental,  nor  was  it 
the   work   of   an   incendiary.      The 
powder  magazine,   the  laboratories, 
some   tobacco    warehouses,    Mayo's 
and  the   Danville   bridge,  seem  to 
have   been   designedly  set   on   fire, 
but  by  what  authority,  or  at  whose 
command,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.       From    these    immense 


structures  the  flames  rapidly  spread 
until  they  consumed  half,  I  should 
think,  of  the  entire  business  capital 
of  the  city.  The  destruction  was 
greatest  about  the  river  and  canal, 
where  the  heaviest  business  was 
done,  and  where,  as  is  usual  about 
wharves,  squalid  poverty  and  great 
wealth  dwelt  side  by  side.  The  ex- 
tremely poor  lost  everything  they 
possessed.  The  rich  lost  far  more, 
but  in  few  or  no  instances,  lost 
their  all.  The  fire  extended,  with 
some  intervals,  about  a  mile  down 
the  river,  and  approached  very  near 
the  Capitol,  where  its  breadth  must 
have  been  at  least  a  half  mile. 
Shells  and  pieces  of  shells  were 
thrown  from  the  laboratories  so 
thickly  about  the  penitentiary,  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile, 
that  the  guards  deserted,  and  such 
of  the  convicts  as  pleased  escaped; 
most  of  them,  however,  were  soon 
recaptured. 

It  seemed  to  me  between  ten  and 
eleven  in  the  morning,  when  the 
Federal  troops  first  begun  to  enter 
the  city.  "Walking  down  Main  street, 
to  observe  the  progress  and  direc- 
tion of  the  fire,  I  was  suddenly 
passed  by  a  small  body  of  Federal 
cavalry,  riding  at  high  speed,  and 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left. 
I  continued  during  most  of  the  day 
to  walk  the  streets,  being  curious  to 
witness  the  conduct  and  deport- 
ment of  our  victors.  Soon  after 
this  body  of  cavalry  passed  me, 
larger  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
followed  on;  they  inarched  slowly, 
in  perfect  order  and  silence,  exhib- 
ited no  unseemly  feelings  of  tri- 
umph, but  seemed  rather  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  citizens,  and  to 
imbibe  somewhat  of  their  morbid 
melancholy  and  abjected  look.     To 
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me,  gloomy  as  I  was,  the  whole  af- 
fair appeared  more  like  a  funeral 
procession  than  the  entry  of  a  con- 
quering army. 

Few  of  our  citizens  were  in  the 
streets.  Everything  was  still,  soli- 
tary and  silent.  The  sharp,  qu  ck, 
monotonous  word  f  command,  and 
the  slow,  measured  tramp,  tramp, 
of  the  soldiers,  but  rendered  the 
surrounding  gloom,  the  solitude  and 
the  silence,  more  observable  and 
distinct.  It  was  silence  made  audi- 
ble. It  was  strange,  but,  in  a  popu- 
lous city,  invaded  and  being  occu- 
pied by  many  thousand  hostile 
troops,  with  a  groat  fire  raging  and 
consuming  its  buildings,  the  predo- 
minant feeling  seemed  to  be  that  of 
oppressive  and  almost  suffocating 
solitude  and  silence.  Silent  as  the 
grinding-mill,  silent  as  the  steady, 
continuous  roar  of  Niagara,  silent  as 
the  earth  as  it  falls  with  hollow 
sound  upon  the  coffin.  Sound  and 
silence  may  co-exist,  and  when  the 
sound  is  steady,  continuous  and  mo- 
notonous, silence  is  often  most  dis- 
tinct and  oppressive. 

On  this  memorable  occasion  I  felt, 
probably,  as  others  felt,  and  in  des- 
cribing our  feelings,  I  may  be  pre- 
serving part  of  the  history  of  the 
fall  of  a  city  whose  fate  will  through 
ail  after  ages  interest  as  much  as  that 
of  the  half  fabulous  Troy. 

The  manner  of  occupying  the  city 
must  have  been  carefully  and  skill- 
fully preconcerted  before  its  cap- 
ture. I  heard  few  orders  g  ven,  saw 
no  haste  or  confusion,  yet  in  a  few 
moments  every  soldier,  with  noise- 
less tread,  seemed  to  have  occupied 
his  appropriate  position,  and  every 
street,  every  crossing,  and  every  im- 
portant building,  were  guarded  by 
sentinels.     The  negroes  at  first  were 


disposed  to  be  extremely  insubordi- 
nate and  insulting,  but  were  at  once 
brought  to  order  and   good   beha- 
vior   by   the   Federal    officers  and 
soldiers.     Whilst  the  organized  oc- 
cupation of  the  town  was  going  on, 
the  fire  was  not  neglected.     Imme- 
diately upon  the  entry  of  the  army, 
a  force  was  detailed  to  help  extin- 
guish or  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
conflagration.     And  now  a  strange 
scene  was  presented.     The  visitors 
were  busy  in  arresting  the  burning 
of  a  town  set  fire  to  by  its  own  peo- 
ple, and  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
sacking  of  that  town  by  a  part  of 
its  own    citizens.     The   negro  men 
were  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet from  the   scene   of  plunder  in 
which   they   were   the   most   active 
participants,  and  compelled  to  go  to 
work,  and  keep  at  work,  in  putting 
out  the  fire.     The  most  perfect  or- 
der soon  prevailed,  and  when  night 
came  on  our  citizens  felt  a  sense  of 
security,  which  they  would  not  have 
felt  but  for   the  prompt   and   ener- 
getic action  of  the  Federal  military 
authorities  ;  for   the   negroes   were 
wild  with  excitement  at  their  newly- 
acquired  liberty,  raid  had  they  risen 
upon  their  late  owners,  there  were 
very  few   able-bodied  citizens   left, 
and  no  means  of  organizing  a  force 
to  put  them  down. 

At  the  Exchange  Hotel  sentinels 
were  stationed,  not  only  at  the  lower 
entries,  but  on  every  floor  of  the 
building,  who  kept  careful  guard 
and  watch,  and  prohibited  the  en- 
trance of  negroes,  who  had  no  busi- 
ness in  the  building.  Similar  guards 
were  stationed  at  every  house  where 
needed,  and  thus  the  negroes  were 
soon  taught  to  see  and  feel  that  their 
new  liberty  did  not  confer  on  them 
the  unrestricted  ri  Jifc  to  be  as  riot- 
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ons,  thievish,  insubordinate  and  in- 
sulting as  they  pleased.  It  was  well 
for  Richmond  that  such  men  as  Ge- 
neralsWeitzel,  Ord,  Patrick  and  Hunt 
were  in  command  there.  They  un- 
derstood negro  character,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  their  influx  into 
the  city,  where  they  were  then,  and 
continue  still  to  be,  far  too  numerous. 
Besides,  these  officers  were  gene- 
rous, benevolent,  noble-minded  men, 
who  felt  for  our  homeless,  and,  in 
many  instances,  starving  people, 
and  at  once  extended  aid  and  relief 
to  the  needy,  and  found  homes  for 
some  five  thousand  of  the  homeless. 
Not  only  these  generals,  however, 
but  the  officers  and  soldiers,  almost 
without  exception,  were  considerate, 
forbearing,  po'ite  and  kind  in  their 
deportment  and  treatment  of  the 
citizens.  Shortly  after  the  capture, 
the  killing  of  Lincoln  put  their  for- 
bearance to  a  severe  test.  They 
seemed,  at  first,  very  generally  to 
believe  that  it  was  contrived  and 
brought  about  by  the  Confederate 
authorities,  with  the  knowledge  and 
approval  of  many  leading  southe  n 
men.  For  some  time  thereafter,  it 
was  obvious  that  hardly  suppressed 
anger  and  indignation  rankled  in 
their  bosoms.  Slowly  and  gradually 
they  found  out  differently. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  town 
was  first  entered  and  occupied  sole- 
ly by  General  Weitzel's  25th  negro 
corps,  and  his  body-guard,  consist- 
ing of  two  companies  of  white  sol- 
diers. This  cannot  be  so,  for  I  saw 
few  negro  soldiers  in  the  streets,  and 
heard  Federal  soldiers  say  that  the 
white  troops  marched  many  miles  at 
the  double  quick  step  to  get  ahead 
of  the  negroes,  and  to  enter  the  city 
before  them,  and  that  this  they  ef- 
fected.    This  account  concurs  with 


my  own  observation.  It  is  true  that 
the  formal  surrender  of  the  place 
by  the  corporation  authorities  was 
made  to  General  Weitzel,  and  I  sup- 
pose gave  rise  to  the  report  that  ne- 
gro troops  alone  captured  Rich- 
mond. Little  use  was  made  of  these 
negroes  in  guarding  the  interior  of 
the  city,  and  they  were  all  gradually 
and  rapidly  withdrawn,  and  the  city 
and  its  environs  occupied  by  the  24th 
corps  and  some  regiments  of  Regu- 
lars. 

One  of  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  the  occupation  was  that 
the  citizens  were  wholly  excluded 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world.  All  the  papers  were  stop- 
ped, and  guards  stationed  at  the  en- 
trance of  every  printing  establish- 
ment. Guards  were  also  stationed 
all  around  the  city,  so  as  to  prevent 
all  ingress  or  egress.  These  exterior 
guards,  I  believe,  were  all  negroes. 

Our  exclusion  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  world,  and 
from  all  knowledge  of  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  that  world,  in  ordinary 
times,  would  have  been  extremely 
painful ;  but  just  then  it  alleviated 
our  grief,  and  somewhat  buoyed  up 
our  dejected  spirits.  Instead  of 
hearing  the  truth  about  Lee's  re- 
peated disasters,  (for  we  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  what  the  Federals  said 
about  those  matters,)  we  were  con- 
tinually enlivened  by  a  thousand  ru- 
mors of  victories  obtained  by  Lee. 
At  length  we  heard  that  Johnson 
had  joined  Lee,  that  in  a  great  bat- 
tle the  Federals  were  defeated,  that 
their  armies  were  retreating,  and 
that  they  would  in  a  few  days  eva- 
cuate the  city.  Soon,  however,  came 
the  Federal  official  announcement 
from  Washington  of  Lee's  surren- 
der.    Still  many  would  not  be  ievo 
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it,  and  fondly  cherished  baseless 
hopes.  For  a  week  after  that  sur- 
render there  were  thousands  of  in- 
telligent citizens  who  disbelieved,  or 
tried  to  disbelieve,  the  lamentable 
fact.  When  the  news  was  confirmed 
it  did  not  occasion  sensations  half 
so  painful  as  the  fall  of  Richmond 
itself,  for,  however  much  men  tried 
to  smother  the  conviction,  all  men 
felt,  unconsciously  felt,  that  the  fall 
of  Richmond  was  the  downfall  of 
the  Confederacy. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  our  armies 
throughout  the  Confederacy  that 
followed  immediately  on  the  heels 
of  these  events,  was  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  war,  for  it  disclosed  the 
astounding  fact  of  our  total  exhaus- 


tion at  every  point,  and  that  those 
armies  were  mere  skeletons  or  shades 
o.  armies,  and  that  for  a  year  pre- 
vious to  the  surrender,  with  men  half 
starving,  badly  clad,  and  illy  armed, 
we  had  been  fighting  five  times  our 
numbers  of  brave  men,  well  disci- 
plined, well  commanded,  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  and  well  armed. 

However  cordial  and  permanent 
may  be  our  re  union,  the  Southern 
Confederacy  must  ever  have  its  se- 
parate and  distinct  history  — "  A 
Four  Years'  History,"  rivaling  in 
thrilling  incident,  in  pathetic  inter- 
est, in  glorious  achievements,  and 
dramatic  conclusion,  whole  centu- 
ries of  all  other  history. 
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THE  VALE  OF  BOZAA. 

(From  the  Arabic  of  Almenazg.) 

The  entwining  boughs  for  thee 

Have  wove,  sweet  deel,  a  verdant  vest, 

And  thou,  in  turn,  shalt  give  to  me 
A  verdant  couch  npon  thy  breast. 

To  shield  me  from  day's  fervid  glare, 
Thine  oaks  their  fostering  arms  3xtend, 

As  anxious  o'er  her  infant  care 
I've  seen  a  watchful  mother  bend. 

A  brighter  cup,  a  sweeter  draught, 
I  gather  from  that  rill  of  thine, 

Than  mad'ning  drunkards  ever  quaff 'd, 
Than  all  the  treasures  of  the  vine. 


So  smooth  the  pebbles  on  its  shore, 
That  not  a  maid  can  thither  stray, 

But  counts  her  strings  of  jewels  o'er, 
And  thinks  the  pearls  have  slipp'd  away. 
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A  FRAGMENT  FROM  LOPE  DE  VEGA. 


( Translated  by  Tenella. ) 


Don  Juan  de  Sosa,  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  while  in  Spain,  wins  the  affection  of  a  lady 
of  Madrid,  and  plights  his  faith  to  her ;  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  forgets,  and 
deserts  her  ;  she  follows  him  to  Portugal,  in  the  train  of  the  Princess  Isabella,  who 
marries  Don  John,  heir  to  the  Crown  ;  and  appeals  to  that  Prince  for  justice.  The  drama 
is  called  ffl  Principe  Perfeto — The  Perfect  Prince. 

Don  John  to  Leonora. 

Speak  on,  let  not  false  shame  thy  words  oppress, 
Speak  as  thou  wouldst  thy  secret  sins  confess  ; 
To  Judge  and  Priest  all  should  be  freely  told, 
Make  then  to  both  alike  confession  bold. 

Leonora. 

When  first  he  left  me,  I,  all  sad  and  lonely, 

Mourning  wept  his  missing  presence  only, 

For  he  is  of  that  knightly,  nobler  kind, 

Who,  parting,  leave  their  better  selves  behind, 

Embalming  in  our  mem'ry's  secret  nooks 

Their  lofty  thoughts,  soft  words,  and  tender  looks. 

Again  he  came,  how  did  my  heart  rejoice 

To  catch  the  music  of  his  syren  voice  ! 

For,  ah  !  it  knew  not  then  his  hidden  fraud, 

But  heard  his  dulcet  tones,  and  owned  its  lord. 

Thy  justice  shouldst  make  woman  deaf,  oh  !  Heaven, 

Since  thou  to  man  a  tongue  so  false  has  given. 

He  lured  me  as  the  fowler  lures  his  prey, 

Till,  in  his  meshes  snared,  I  helpless  lay. 

In  vain  I  strove,  Love,  Heaven's  own  child  when  true, 

Has  power  the  mightiest  fortress  to  subdue. 

Pledging  his  knightly  word  he  went  once  more, 

Trusting  the  debt  in  safety  to  ignore, 

As  if  high  Heaven  were  narrower  than  earth, 

And  justice  not  supreme,  and  of  celestial  birth. 

Flushed  with  vain  pride  this  time  he  bore 

Banners  which  proved  th'  unequal  contest  o'er, 

Tokens  of  my  submission — not  defeat — 

Love  is  no  victor,  if  with  love  it  meet. 

Sacred  these  trophies  which  he  hero  hath  worn, 

As  they  in  heathen  warfare  had  been  torn, 

Or  spoils  such  as  thy  wandering  ships  may  bring, 

Dark  slaves  to  darker  slavery,  oh  !  King. 

Alone,  my  honor  wept,  and  mourned  its  doom, 

And  with  love's  blackened  torches  built  a  tomb, 

Where,  if  it  be  not  that  I  live  his  wife, 

The  end  of  all  must  be  the  end  of  life. 
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There  are  but  few  among  us,  per- 
haps, that  can  give  any  rational  ex- 
planation of  the  tremendous  war 
that  has  so  impoverished  our  peo- 
ple and  desolated  such  large  por- 
tions of  the  country.  Certainly 
there  are  few,  if  any,  among  what 
are  called  Democratic  writers,  able 
to  do  so.  The  Abolitionists  and 
the  Secessionists  are  the  only  classes 
that  ever  approach  anything  like  a 
logical  or  reasonable  standard,  and 
both  of  them  are  at  an  immense 
distance  from  the  real  causes  of  the 
conflict,  though  both  of  them  are 
logical  enough  from  their  stand- 
point.  We  are,  in  fact,  solving,  or 
blindly  striving  to  solve,  the  most 
tremendous  problem,  not  of  our 
times  merely,  but  of  all  times,  and 
the  final  solution  must  be  either  the 
destruction  of  American  civilization, 
or  a  greater  infusion  of  life,  and  a 
more  glorious  and  beneficent  devel- 
opment of  that  civilization  than 
ever  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  dreamed 
of. 

The  epoch  of  1776,  as  interpreted 
by  Jefferson,  was,  no  doubt,  the 
grandest  in  the  history  of  the  race, 
for  though  the  Democrats  of  the 
French  Revolution  made  a  more  ra- 
dical and  sweeping  application  of 
the  principles  involved,  it  was  Jef- 
ferson and  the  great  Virginians  of 
that  day  who  first  declared  these 
principles  to  the  world,  and  made 
them  the  basis  of  a  political  system. 
Bat  with  all  his  wonderful  genius, 
benevolence,     and     wide-spreading 


love  of  liberty,  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
his  compatriots  never  dreamed  even 
of  the  tremendous  danger  now  im- 
pending over  the  institutions  they 
loved  so  well,  and  with  their  faces 
turned  to  the  old  monarchical  foe 
of  Democracy,  went  to  their  graves 
in  the  blind  unconsciousness  of  that 
far  more  deadly  enemy  that  now 
threatens  to  engulf  not  only  the 
Democratic  system  they  founded, 
but  civilization,  Christianity,  society 
itself,  in  an  abyss  of  utter  ruin. 

For  eighty  years  the  country 
marched  in  the  path  they  marked 
out,  with  a  success,  peace,  order  and 
prosperity,  unparalleled  in  the 
world's  history,  but  it  is  now  blindly 
floundering  in  a  channel  that  leads 
to  death  and  utter  destruction — and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will 
escape  from  this  fatal  "  road  to  ruin," 
or  march  to  destruction,  as  the  Spa- 
nish conquerors  and  their  descend- 
ants south  of  us  have  already  done. 
There  are  on  this  Continent  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  some  thirty  millions 
of  white  or  Caucasian  people,  twelve 
millions  of  aboriginals,  or  Indians, 
and  perhaps  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  negroes.  These  whites,  In- 
dians and  negroes  are  all,  of  course, 
of  the  same  family  or  genus,  but  are 
different  species  of  men,  just  as  ea- 
gles, owls,  pigeons,  are  alike  birds, 
but  different  species  of  birds,  or  as 
hounds,  spaniels,  bull-dogs,  &c,  are 
all  dogs,  but  different  sjyecies,  and 
indeed  as  in  all  other  families  or 
forms  of  being  in  the  whole  animate 
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world,  there  being  no  such  thing  a  i 
a  single  species  in  the  tout  ensemble 
of  organic  life.  Each  of  these  species 
of  men  differ  as  widely  of  course 
in  their  natures  and  wants,  and 
therefore  in  the  purposes  assigned 
them  by  the  Creator,  as  they  do  in 
their  physical  structure  ;  and  there 
is  a  perfect  and  irrevocable  law  or 
adaptation  which  fits  each  of  them, 
not  only  for  different  social  condi- 
tions, but  for  different  natural  con- 
ditions, as  climate,  labor,  soil,  &c. 
We  know  this,  or  at  all  events,  in  re- 
gard to  the  negro,  we  know  that  he 
is  not  only  a  different,  but  a  widely 
different  species  of  man  from  our- 
selves, by  our  senses,  our  reason 
and  experience  for  two  hundred 
years,  and  moreover,  by  our  instincts, 
which  forbid  us  to  mate  and  mingle 
our  blood  with  him.  Europeans, 
however,  ignorant  of  Indians  and 
negroes,  imagine  them  the  same 
beings  as  themselves,  with  varying 
complexions  only,  and  this  "  idea," 
borrowed  from  the  old  world,  and 
propagated  among  us  by  innumera- 
ble writers,  has  become  a  mental 
habit  with  large  portions  of  our  peo- 
ple, especially  among  the  "  educated 
classes."  If  it  were  true — if  the  ne- 
gro had  the  same  origin  and  same 
nature  as  ourselves,  of  course  it 
would  not  only  be  right,  but  an  im- 
mense benefit  to  all  concerned  to 
mate  and  mingle  our  blood  with 
him,  just  as  we  do  with  the  millions 
oi  Irish,  Germans,  and  other  varie- 
ties of  our  own  race  that  come  among 
us.  But  the  seemingly  most  earnest 
among  the  professed  believers  in  the 
European  "  idea"  of  a  single  species, 
refuse  to  practice  their  belief,  and 
therefore  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  they  really  believe  in  it;  but  it  do- 
minates the  American  mind  as  well 


as  the  European,  and  practically  is 
being  enforced  all  over  this  Conti- 
nent and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Passing  by  for  a  moment  the  im- 
mediate consequences  to  ourselves, 
let  us  see  what  is  now  taking  place 
south  of  us,  and  in  the  islands,  with 
the  inevitable  results,  and  their  in- 
fluence on  Ameiican  civilization. 
Selecting  Mexico,  for  example,  for 
an  illustration,  we  may  understand 
with  absolute  certainty  the  future  of 
the  whole  Spanish- American  Conti- 
nent, and  Jamaica  will  serve  to  il- 
lustrate with  equal  certainty  the  fu- 
ture of  the  islands.  Under  the 
Spanish  dominion  of  fifty  years  ago, 
Mexico  was  richer,  and  produced  an- 
nually more  wealth  than  the  United 
States.  The  white,  Indian,  and  ne- 
gro populations  were  generally  in 
harmonious  social  relations  with 
each  other,  corresponding  with  their 
natural  relations.  The  large  landed 
proprietors  had  a  certain  legal  con- 
trol over  their  Indian  laborers, 
which,  though  it  did  not  secure  as 
full  protection  to  the  latter  as  their 
nature  and  wants  required,  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  satisfactory.  In 
respect  to  the  negro  population  of 
the  Tierras  Calientes,  the  legal  adap- 
tation was  almost  perfect.  The 
planter  owned  his  "  service"  or  la- 
bor, and  in  return  the  law  compelled 
him  to  give  the  negro  complete  pro- 
tection for  all  the  rights  that  God 
gave  him.  He  could  sell  this  "  ser- 
vice" just  as  any  other  property,  but 
had  absolutely  no  control  over  the 
person  of  the  negro  beyond  that  of 
enforcing  it,  and  in  return  he  was 
compelled  to  provide  food  and  cloth- 
ing, to  take  care  of  him  in  sickness 
and  in  old  age,  and  give  him  decent 
Christian  burial  when  he  died.  In 
a  word,  the   status  of  the  negro  in 
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the  Tierras  Calientes,  or  coast  region, 
was  just  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
United  States,  and  whatever  cruelty 
or  wrong  there  may  have  been  prac- 
ticed in  individual  cases,  was  the  re- 
sult, as  with  us,  of  individual  cha- 
racter among  the  masters,  and  not 
a  defect  of  the  system.  In  Cuba 
and  the  islands  it  was  widely  differ- 
ent, for  the  British  and  Dutch  traders 
brought  over  males  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  thus  denied  these  subor- 
dinate child-people  the  right  of  re- 
production and  love  of  offspring — a 
light  that  belongs  even  to  animals 
as  well  as  to  human  creatures.  But 
on  the  main  land,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment was  singularly  tender  and 
beneficent  in  regard  to  the  depend- 
ent races  or  species,  and  whatever 
was  defective  in  its  treatment  was 
fully  made  up  by  the  care  and  kind- 
ness, and  indeed  unceasing  watch- 
fulness of  the  Church. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  the 
writer  called  upon  to  defend  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  from  the  pre- 
judices of  the  day,  but  from  the 
landing  of  Cortez  to  the  present 
time,  the  priests  of  that  Church  have 
done  good,  and  only  good,  to  the  de- 
pendent races  of  this  Continent,  and 
whatever  their  motives,  or  however 
well-meant  their  wishes — save  a  por- 
tion of  those  in  the  "  South" — it  is 
just  as  absolutely  certain  that  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  America  have 
done  evil,  and  only  evil,  to  the  sub- 
ordinate people.  "With  the  Spanish 
government,  and  above  all,  the  un- 
ceasing care  and  protection  of  the 
Church,  the  Indians  and  negroes  of 
Mexico  were  happy  and  prosperous, 
and  though  the  cities  were  filled  up 
by  the  mongrel  populations,  the 
country  was  peaceful,  orderly  and 
productive.     The  only  cause  for  dis- 


affection and  social  disorder  was 
among  the  Castilians  or  white  peo- 
ple themselves. 

It  was  a  fixed  and  inexorable  po- 
licy with  Spain  to  keep  all  power  in 
her  own  hands,  and  therefore,  no 
matter  what  the  family  distinction 
or  wealth  of  a  Creole,  he  was  as 
rigidly  excluded  from  even  the  most 
paltry  office  of  any  kind  in  the  pub- 
lic service  as  if  he  were  a  foreigner 
or  a  heretic.  None  but  natives  of 
old  Spain  could  hold  office  under 
the  viceroys;  even  the  descendants 
of  Columbus  or  Cortez  were  rigid  y 
excluded.  This,  of  course,  created 
disgust  and  disaffection  among  the 
native  or  Creole  population,  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  many 
who  imagine  that  all  the  troubles  of 
Mexico  are  owing  to  its  mongrel 
population,  the  sole  disturbance,  dis- 
affection, and  social  conflict  of  fifty 
years  ago,  were  confined  to  the  white 
population,  while  the  Indians  and 
negroes,  and  the  vast  mongrel  popu- 
lations of  the  cities,  were  in  a  condi- 
tion of  profound  peace. 

The  government  was  despotic,  and 
the  viceroys  even  more  so  than  the 
home  government,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Creoles  to  acquire  the  rights  of 
Spaniards  were  punished  with  rigid 
and  fearful  severity  ;  but  when  Na- 
poleon invaded  Spain,  and  the  Spa- 
niards themselves  had  a  terrible 
struggle  of  their  own  on  their  hands, 
the  Creoles  of  Spanish-America 
seized  the  opportunity  to  cast  off 
the  foreign  power  that  had  so  long 
and  cruelly  oppressed  them.  There 
were  then,  perhaps,  a  million  of  na- 
tive born  white  men,  or  Castilians, 
in  Mexico,  and  if,  taking  advantage 
of  the  troubles  in  Spain,  they  had 
cast  off  this  foreign  dominion,  and 
setting  up  the  United  States  of  Mex- 
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ico,  liacl  confined  it  to  tlie  superior 
race,  leaving  the  Indian  and  negro, 
and  even  the  mongrel  population  of 
the  cities,  just  where  nature  placed 
them,  and  as  the  Spanish  dominion 
did,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  proven 
a  magnificent  success.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  sought  the 
aid  of  the  subject  races,  and  de- 
clared not  only  the  Indians  of  the 
table  lands,  and  mongrels,  but  the 
negroes  of  the  coast,  Mexican  citi- 
zens. They  succeeded  in  expelling 
the  foreign  power  that  had  so  long 
and  cruelly  ruled  over  the  native 
white  population,  and  adopting  our 
Constitution  in  all  other  respects 
almost  literally,  set  up  the  Mexican 
Republic,  which  Republic  was  and 
is  of  necessity  an  organized  and 
bloody  anarchy. 

Whites,  Indians  and  negroes,  all 
alike  human,  but  specifically  as  dif- 
fer ent  as  eagles,  owls  and  pigeons, 
or  lions,  tigers,  and  panthers,  or 
hounds,  bull-dogs  and  spaniels,  of 
course  could  not  exist  together  in 
harmony  under  the  same  Laws  or 
conditions  of  existence;  and  just  as 
soon  as  the  foreign  pressure  was 
removed,  this  "irrepressible  con- 
flict" began,  and  goes  on,  and  must 
go  on  until  the  Caucasian  element 
is  extinct,  and  the  aboriginal,  or 
Indian,  returns  to  the  condition  in 
which  t.e  Spaniards  found  him 
four  centuries  ago.  The  conflict  is 
without  object,  design,  or  purpose — 
thus  a  party  chief  is  barely  installed 
as  President  of  the  Republic,  when 
he  is  driven  from  office  by  another 
chief,  and  so  it  must  continue  to  the 
end,  a  monarchy  being  quite  as  im- 
possible as  republicanism. 

Of  course,  the  turbulent  material 
is  the  mongrels  of  the  cities,  not 
alone    turbulent    and   disorganizing 


because  it  is  at  war  with  itself,  be- 
ing half  white  and,  perhaps,  part 
negro,  as  well  as  Indian,  in  the 
same  person,  but  because  the  exter- 
nal law  or  regulation  01  the  State 
forces  these  unequal  beings  to  sub- 
mit to  equal  laws. 

The  white  people  of  Mexico,  hav- 
ing abdicated  their  natural  supre- 
macy over  the  subject  races,  order 
has  disap  eared,  and  with  it,  of 
course,  production,  and  the  grand- 
est climate  and  most  fertile  soil, 
perhaps,  of  the  whole  earth  is  ra- 
pidly becoming  a  sterile  waste. 

There  can  be  no  other  end  of  ne- 
cessity— the  white  first,  and  finally 
the  mongrel,  must  become  extinct, 
and  then  the  Indian  will  be  just 
what  he  was  at  the  landing  of  the 
Spaniards.  We  may  even  define,  or 
at  least  approximately  so,  this  final 
collapse  or  restoration  of  Indianism. 
For  example:  Fifty  years  ago  there 
was,  perhaps,  a  million  of  white 
people,  and  now  at  the  utmost  there 
are  only  half  a  million,  and  the  same 
ratio  applied  all  over  the  Continent, 
fifty  years  hence  there  will  not  be  a 
single  white  man  left  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Brazil. 

The  extinction  of  the  Mongrel 
element  is  even  more  rapid.  Fifty 
years  ago,  the  city  of  Mexico  had 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
now  barely  one  hundred  thousand; 
Puebla  had  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand,  now  some  seventy 
thousand  ;  and  Perote,  Jalapa,  all 
the  chief  cities  of  Mexico,  exhibit 
the  same  rapid  decline  in  the  popu- 
lation. 

Mexico  is  a  type  of  all  Spanish- 
America,  and,  taking  the  facts  before 
us — the  actual  physical  facts,  as  well 
as  the  historical — it  may  be  assumed 
as  absolutely  and   unavoidably  certain 
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that  fifty  years  hence  not  a  solitary 
white  man  ivill  be  left  from,  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Brazil,  and  a  hundred 
years  hence  the  mongrel  element  will 
also  have  disappeared,  and  the  entire 
Continent  south  of  us  will  be  surren- 
dered to  an  Indian  barbarism,  and 
become  again  the  abode  of  wild 
animals  and  wild  men,  as  originally 
found  by  the  Spanish  conquerors. 

Such  then,  if  the  existing  opinions 
of  the  "  civilized  world"  and  the 
present  tendencies  of  American 
civilization  are  to  prevail,  must  be 
of  necessity  the  final  result  or  end 
of  the  great  Spanish  conquest  of 
this  Continent.  The  same  causes 
are  working  out  similar  results  in 
the  islands;  but,  the  negro  being 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Indian,  and 
intermarriage  or  amalgamation  with 
whites  seemingly  even  temporarily 
inrpossible,  the  complications  are 
really  more  horrible  than  on  the 
Continent.  The  first  example  of  the 
application  of  the  European  dogma 
of1  a  single  human  species  was  at- 
tempted in  San  Domingo. 

The  French  Convention,  under 
the  grand  enthusiasm  of  the  day, 
and  totally  ignorant  of  the  negro, 
issued  a  decree  of  "  universal  liber- 
ty"— that  was,  that  the  whites  and 
negroes  of  that  island  should  sub- 
mit to  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  this  tremendous  outrage 
on  the  nature  and  wants  of  both 
was  simply  universal  murder,  and 
not  one  white  man,  woman  or  child 
was  left  to  tell  the  tale  ot  the  doom 
inflicted  on  them  by  France. 

The  British  Parliament  issued  a 
similar  decree  in  Jamaica,  &c,  but, 
having  provided  garrisons  in  ad- 
vance, the  natural  recoil  of  mas- 
sacre has  been  prevented.  But, 
having  abolished  the  natural  supre- 


macy of  the  white  people,  of  course 
labor  and  production  have  measure- 
ably  disappeared,  for  the  negro,  left 
to  his  own  volition,  returns  of  ne- 
cessity to  his  original  Africanism. 
It  is  not  mere  indolence,  as  many 
ignorant  people  suppose,  but  an 
utter  absence  of  the  capacity  to 
comprehend  the  value  or  necessity 
of  labor.  He  is  a  natural  minor, 
ward,  or  boy,  with  about  the  mental 
capacity,  and,  indeed,  the  moral  ca- 
pacity, of  a  white  lad  of  twelve  to 
fifteen,  and  is  as  incapable  of  pre- 
sent self-denial  for  some  future 
good  as  the  former.  But,  though 
the  European  Governments,  by 
their  garrisons,  &c,  save  the  white 
people  from  massacre,  their  extinc- 
tion is  frightfully  rapid.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  were  twenty-seven 
thousand  white  people  in  Jamaica, 
and  now  there  are  only  thirteen 
thousand — their  extinction  being 
as  rapid  as  is  that  of  the  "  free"  ne- 
groes in  Massachusetts. 

Taking  the  figures,  therefore,  just- 
as  they  are,  and  supposing  that  the 
troops  in  Jamaica  and  the  other 
islands  prevent  the  negroes  from 
slaughtering  them  en  masse,  fifty 
years  hence  there  cannot  be  a  white 
man  left  in  these  islands,  and  a 
hundred  years  hence,  the  mulatto 
and  mongrel  element  having  also 
perished,  the  negro  must  coll'pse 
into  his  original  Africanism,  of 
course.  Here  then  must  needs  be 
the  end,  and,  within  a  century,  the 
whole  mighty  Continent,  from  the 
Bio  Grande  to  Brazil,  turned  over 
to  a  vast  Indian  barbarism,  and  the 
islands,  with  their  exhaustless 
sources  for  human  enjoyment  and 
happiness,  transformed  into  an  Afri- 
can desert !  These  are  no  supposi- 
tions   or     fine-spun     speculations  ; 
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they  are  facts,  inductive  facts,  fixed, 
immutable  and  unavoidable,  as  ab- 
solutely clear  and  certain  to  all  who 
will  examine  them  as  their  own 
identity — as  plain  and  unmistak- 
able as  the  facts  of  their  daily  life, 
or  that  they  eat  and  sltep,  and,  in- 
deed, exist.  But,  overshadowing 
and  fatal  as  they  are  to  American 
civilization,  and  involving,  as  they 
do,  the  future  of  our  children,  there 
are  others,  directly  confronting  us, 
that  involve  infinitely  greater  cal- 
amities. 

The  same  causes  that  have  de- 
stroyed the  civilization  of  the  Span- 
iards on  the  Continent,  and  that 
are  now  rapidly  transforming  the 
islands  into  a  huge  African  hea- 
thenism, are  in  full  activity  in  our 
midst,  and  threaten  to  engulf  our 
civilization  into  a  ruin  equally  hor- 
rible. It  is  proposed  to  "  abolish 
slavery,"  to  abdicate  our  natural 
supremacy  over  negroes,  and  mon- 
grelise  ourselves,  as  the  Spaniards 
have  done  in  Mexico.  But  amalga- 
mation, as  we  have  seen  in  San  Do- 
mingo, between  the  white  and  ne- 
gro, is  impossible,  and,  their/ore, 
they  will  exterminate  each  other. 
The  negro  will  be  driven  from  the 
soil  where  the  white  man  can  labor, 
and  the  latter  will  abandon  to  him 
the  territory  south  of  that  line. 
The  coast  region,  the  sugar,  rice 
and  cotton  regions,  must,  therefore, 
be  given  over  to  the  African  hea- 
thenism of  the  islands,  and  Ameri- 
can civilization,  in  the  shadow  of  this 
huge  Africanism,  must  struggle  as 
it  may  to  preserve  itself. 

A  great  many  people  fancy  the 
negro  will  die  out  like  the  In- 
dian, but  the  facts  confronting  us 
show  that  not  the  Indian  but  the 
white  man   must  die  out   from  the 


Bio  Grande  to  Brazil,  and,  instead 
of  the  negro,  the  white  man  must 
"die  out,"  probably  in  the  entire 
region  south  of  36.30.  What  would 
be  the  future  of  American  civiliza- 
tion without  tropical  productions — 
without  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  coffee, 
&c.  ?  or,  if  the  products  were  ob- 
tained from  the  British  East  In- 
dian Provinces  by  the  wealthy  few, 
what  would  be  the  social  condition 
of  the  working  classes  ?  Why  sub- 
stantially that  of  the  middle  ages, 
when  even  kings  and  nobles  were 
denied  comforts  now  enjoyed  by 
mechanics.  It  is  tropical  produc- 
tion, cheap  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
&c,  that  not  only  creates  the  com- 
merce of  our  times  and  builds  up 
our  great  cities,  but  that  renders 
the  toiling  masses  happy  and  com- 
fortable. Cotton  alone  has  done 
more  to  •  advance  civilization,  and 
been  a  greater  blessing  to  mankind, 
than  all  the  schools  and  colleges  in 
Christendom,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  cotton  production  in  this 
country  is  the  greatest  calamity  ever 
inflicted  on  the  world.  It  is  a  fright- 
ful thing  to  contemplate;  but,  if  we 
continue  to  move  in  the  path  we 
are  now  marching,  there  is  no  other 
possible  end  than  that  which  has 
overwhelmed  the  Spanish  civiliza- 
tion south  of  us.  Even  if  we  could 
suppose  such  a  monstrous  solution 
as  that  of  amalgamation  or  inter- 
marriage of  the  whites  and  negroes, 
the  final  end  would  be  the  same,  the 
utter  destruction  of  tropical  pro- 
duction, of  course — of  all  the  vital 
elements  of  our  civilization,  and 
finally  of  society  itself  in  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South.  A  century  or 
two  hence,  the  negro  element  would 
"  die  out,"  and,  though  an  equal 
number  of  whites  would  also  "die 
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out,"  and  the  whole  semi-tropical 
region  would  be  a  wilderness,  then 
our  posterity  would  have  to  begin 
just  where  we  are  now — that  is,  they 
would  have  to  go  to  Africa  and  im- 
port negroes  again,  or  leave  the 
great  and  fertile  regions  south  of 
us  to  remain  forever  a  waste.  This, 
then,  is  the  end  towards  which  we 
are  marching,  and  to  reach  which 
we  have  already  sacrificed  half  a 
million  of  lives,  an  end,  unless  we 
abandon  our  march,  as  unavoidable 
as  death  and  certain  as  the  grave; 
indeed  the  most  stupid  among  us, 
who  examine  the  facts  of  our  con- 
dition, must  necessarily  blunder  on 
these  consequences. 

But  this  great,  vigorous  and  hi- 
therto glorious  people  will  not,  must 


not,  indeed  cannot,  utterly  destroy 
themselves  in  this  frantic  and  im- 
pious effort  to  realize  an  "idea,"  the 
idea  of  a  single  race,  or  that  the 
negro  is  a  man  like  themselves.  If 
they  understood  this  thoroughly, 
a  million  of  men  would  spring  to 
their  feet,  and  demand  a  halt.  If 
they  had  even  a  glimpse  of  the  truth, 
they  would  start  back  with  horror 
from  their  march,  and  yet  how  sim- 
ple it  is  !  The  negro  is  a  subordinate 
race,  and  must  be  in  a  subordinate 
condition,  as  he  was,  and,  therefore, 
to  force  him  into  our  condition,  or 
to  seek  to  "  abolish"  the  distinction 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God,  must 
of  necessity  destroy  us,  unless  we 
can  reform  His  work,  and  set  Him 
aside  altogether. 
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Our  fathers  were  clear  enough  on 
this  subject  of  government.  But  we, 
their  children,  have  fallen  into  such 
mental  quagmires,  or  lost  ourselves 
in  so  many  mazes  and  infinite  fog 
mountains,  that  the  truth  seems  no 
longer  discernible  to  our  eyes.  Our 
fathers  taught  that  government  was 
of  the  simple  nature  of  a  compact, 
or  an  agreement  by  which  the  whole 
mass  of  society  consent  to  be  con- 
trolled in  their  conduct  with  each 
other,  and  in  their  relations  with 
other  great  societies  of  men. 
Therefore,  that  there  was  anything 
in  government  more  divine  than  any 
other  simple  agreement  between  in- 
dividuals or  communities,  was  not 


only  especially  denied,  but  was  tre- 
mendously refuted  by  the  war, 
through  which  they  tore  these  colo- 
nies from  the  grasp  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  The  Eng- 
lish theory  was  that  its  government 
was  somehow  divine;  but  our  fa- 
thers took  another  view  of  it,  and 
seized  the  jure  divino  monster  by 
the  throat,  and  forced  it  to  let  go 
its  tyrannous  hold  upon  these  Ame- 
rican colonies,  which  it  proposed  to 
tax  without  representation,  and  to 
otherwi-e  govern  against  their  own 
consent.  And  so  they  beat  into  sub- 
mission this  divine  government — 
went  at  it  with  a  musket  and  broad- 
sword, to  demonstrate  the  vital,  the 
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eternal  truth,  that  all  peoples  have 
an  inalienable  right  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  that  their  own  reason 
and  their  own  w  11  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  time  and  the  manner  of  as- 
serting their  independence  and  self- 
government.  Then  commenced  a 
war  of  opinion  quite  as  noisy,  and 
not  less  profane  than  the  murder- 
ous clash  of  arms.  The  English 
ministers  of  State  and  ministers  of 
the  gospel  vied  with  each  other  in 
raving  at  the  wickedness  of  the 
"  rebels  and  traitors"  who  simply 
wish  to  govern  themselves  in  their 
own  wray  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
Our  forefathers  answered  all  the 
civij  and  clerical  raving  by  many 
arguments,  proving  society  to  be  the 
antecedent  and  the  father  of  gov- 
ernment. That  government  is,  strict- 
ly speaking,  the  creature  of  society, 
originating  in  its  discretion,  and 
wholly  dependent  upon  its  will. 
That  all  the  legislative  authority  of 
government  is  a  derived  and  not  an 
original  authority;  and  that  it  has 
no  claims  whatever,  except  as  it 
rests  upon,  and  faithfully  respects 
the  pre-existing  rights  of  society. 
Whatever  form  government  may  as- 
sume, and  however  extensive  may 
be  its  powers,  it  is  still  only  the 
creature  and  the  servant  of  society. 
In  all  cases  it  is  responsible  to  the 
people  (that  is,  lo  the  whole  and  not 
merely  to  a  part  of  the  people  gov- 
erned) for  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  trust  committed  to  its  charge. 
It  is  perpetually  liable  to  dissolu- 
tion by  the  same  power  from  which 
its  origin  is  derived.  Government, 
therefore,  is  not  sovereign;  it  pos- 
sesses no  sovereignty,  but  is  simply 
the  agent  of  the  true  sovereign, 
society.     And  what  is  society  ?     It  is 


the  aggregation  of  all  the  indivi- 
duals composing  it.  They  make  up 
soc'ety,  and  the  rights  of  all  are  the 
objects  of  its  care.  If  one  portion 
of  society,  however,  sloughs  off,  and 
commences  oppressions  upon  the 
other  portion,  or  section,  it  ceases 
to  be  society  in  its  proper  accepta- 
tion, and  becomes  a  faction.  Such 
a  fact  on  can  rightfully  impose  no 
government  upon  any  body  except 
itself.  Its  mandate  is  entitled  to  no 
more  respect  than  that  of  a  thief 
and  robber,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
those  who  voluntarily  assent  to  its 
sway.  Says  Abbe  Eaynal:  "  Society 
originates  in  the  wants  of  men; 
government  in  their  vices.  Society 
tends  to  good;  government  ought 
alwa}rs  to  tend  to  the  repression  of 
evil.  Society  is  first;  it  is  in  its  ori- 
gin independent  and  free;  govern- 
ment was  instituted  for  it,  and  is 
but  its  instrument.  But  govern- 
ment, as  is  well  known,  maybe,  and 
is  but  too  often  evil.  If  the  people 
are  happy  under  their  f  rm  of  gov- 
ernment, they  will  keep  it.  If  they 
are  unhappy,  it  will  be  neither  your 
opinion  nor  mine  which  will  deter- 
mine them  to  change  it,  by  a  salu- 
tary impulse,  which  the  oppressor 
will  cab  revolt,  though  it  be  but  the 
just  exercise  of  a  natural  and  in- 
alienable right  of  the  man  who  is 
oppressed,  as  even  of  the  man  who 
is  not  oppressed.  There  is  no  so- 
ciety but  which  has  the  same  right 
to  change  as  their  ancestors  had  to 
adopt  their  form  of  government. 
Conclude  then  with  me,  that  there 
is  no  form  of  government  which  has 
the  prerogative  to  be  immutable. 
No  political  authority,  which,  erect- 
ed yesterday,  or  a  thousand  years 
ago,  may  not  be  abrogated  in  ten 
years  time,  or  to-morrow.  No  power, 
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however  respectable,  however  sa- 
cred, that  is  authorized  to  regard 
the  State  as  its  property.  "Whoever 
thinks  otherwise  is  a  madman,  who 
devotes  himself  to  eternal  misery, 
wdio  devotes  his  family  and  his  chil- 
dren, in  allowing  his  ancestors  the 
right  of  stipulating  for  him,  when 
he  existed  not,  and  in  arrogating 
to  himself  the  rights  of  stipulat- 
ing for  a  progeny  wdiich  does  not 
exist." 

This  great  author,  in  another 
place,  says  :  "  Deliverance  from  the 
oppression  of  a  tyrant  is  effected  by 
his  expulsion  or  his  death.  But  a 
nation  is  not  to  be  put  to  death — is 
not  to  be  expelled.  A  tyrant  is  a 
monster  with  a  single  head,  which 
may  be  struck  off  at  a  single  blow. 
A  tyrannic  nation  is  a  hydra  with  a 
thousand  heads,  for  the  cutting  off 
of  which  a  thousand  swords  must 
be  lifted  up  together." 

"Whether  government  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  man  or  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  or  in  the  hands  of  many, 
it  is  still  binding  upon  no  people 
who  are  oppressed  by  it.  All  peo- 
ple who  are  oppressed  by  govern- 
ment have  a  divine  right,  nay  a  di- 
vine and  eternal  duty,  to  destroy  it 
in  the  shortest  manner,  and  in  any 
manner  which  they  shall  deem  ne- 
cessary. The  right  to  resist  an  op- 
pressive government  is  as  clear  as  a 
people's  right  to  life  and  liberty. 
The  sacredness  of  a  government, 
therefore,  is  a  delusion  and  a  folly. 
The  immutably,  the  eternally  sacred 
thing  is  a  people's  rights.  The 
other  idea,  that  of  the  divineness  of 
government,  was  the  invention  of 
tyrants  and  monsters,  who  wished 
to  rule  with  unlimited  sway  over 
the  people.  Governments  are  gen- 
erally  more    infernal    than    divine. 


There  has  never  been  a  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  historic  period 
when  seven-tenths  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  earth  did  not  deserve 
to  be  destroyed,  and  swept  utterly 
away,  by  the  wrath  of  the  wronged 
and  oppressed  people.  The  terrible 
bray  of  so  many  human  asses  which 
we  have  heard  in  this  country  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  about  the  "  life 
of  the  government,"  has  been  a  cun- 
ning trick  of  impostors  and  tyrants 
to  fool  the  people  as  to  their  own 
malign  intents.  True,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  in  danger,  but  only  from 
the  revolutionary  party  in  power. 
The  real  danger  was,  and  is,  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  self-govern- 
ment and  liberty.  This  is  a  right 
which,  in  the  language  of  our  De- 
claration of  Independence,  is  "in- 
alienable"— that  is,  it  can  be  neither 
taken  away  nor  given  away.  Gov-  - 
eminent,  to  be  of  any  binding  ef- 
fect whatever,  must  be  a  protection 
and  a  benefit  to  all  who  acknowl- 
edge its  jurisdiction.  This  fact  has 
never  been  denied  by  anybody  but 
fools  or  tyrants.  The  edict  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, deposing  Phillip,  King  of 
Spain,  in  1581,  set  forth  that: 

"  It  is  well  known  unto  all  men  that  the 
subjects  (of  a  kingdom)  are  not  created  by 
God  for  the  prince,  to  obey  him  in  all  he 
shall  command,  be  it  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable, but  rather  the  prince  is  ordained 
for  his  subjects  (without  which  he  cannot 
be  a  prince),  to  govern  according  to  equity 
and  reason,  to  take  care  for  them,  and  who 
putteth  his  body  and  life  in  danger,  to  de- 
fend and  preserve  them.  If  the  prince, 
therefore,  faileth  in  this,  and,  instead  of 
preserving  his  people,  doth  outrage  and 
oppress  them,  depriveth  them  of  their 
privileges  and  ancient  customs  and  laws, 
they  are  no  longer  bound  to  respect  him, 
but  to  regard  him  as  a  tyrant.  Neither 
are  the  people,  according  to  law  and  rea- 
son, bound  to  acknowledge  him." 
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This  Declaration  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  Netherlands  was  made 
nearly  three  hundred  years  before* 
ours,  and  contains  essentially  the 
same  grand  principles  of  govern- 
ment as  the  one  affirmed  by  us  in 
1776.  Bracton,  the  most  eminent 
of  the  English  law-writers  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  had  written, 
more  than  two  centuries  before  the 
Declaration  of  the  Independence 
of  the  Netherlands,  that:  "The 
power  of  the  king  is  the  power  of 
the  law,  a  power  of  right,  not  of 
wrong.  If  the  king  does  injustice, 
he  is  not  king."  That  is,  the  mo- 
ment he  ceases  to  administer  the 
government  according  to  law  and 
equity,  he  is  no  longer  to  be  re- 
spected or  obeyed,  but  may  be  re- 
sisted, or  even  killed,  to  save  the 
people  from  oppression.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers,  Sozoman,  the  ecclesi- 
astical historian  of  the  fifth  century, 
applauds  the  slayer  of  Julian,  the 
tyrant,  and  quotes  at  length  from  Li- 
banius,  to  show  that  those  who  slew 
tyrants  were  always  applauded  by 
the  good  and  virtuous  among  the 
people.  Nicepherus,  a  still  earlier 
ecclesiastical  historian,  declares  : 
"  The  killing  of  Julian  was  accepta- 
ble and  pleasant  to  all  Christians, 
especially  to  those  at  Antioch,  who 
for  his  assassination  instituted  a 
public  triumph  and  rejoicing." 

Thus,  in  the  earliest  histories  of 
Christian  countries,  we  find  no  ex- 
ample of  wretches  dastardly  enough 
to  institute  a  holiday  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  a  tyrant.  That  honor 
has  been  reserved  for  later  days, 
and  more  debased  and  degenerate 
times.  At  the  dawn  of  Christiani- 
ty, the  Christianized  nations  used 
to  institute  public  rejoicings  to  cele- 


brate the  killing  of  tyrants.  T\re 
may  see  a  good  deal  of  this  in  Eu- 
sebius,  especially  where  he  refers 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperors 
Maxentius,  Maximinus,  and  Licini- 
us.  The  early  Christian  nations 
had  no  idea  of  anything  divine  in 
government,  or  that  it  was  wrong 
to  kill  an  oppressor.  Old  John  Ger- 
son,  an  eminent  Catholic  writer,  de- 
clared even  that:  "One  who  is  truly 
a  Pope  may  lawfully  be  bound,  im- 
prisoned, and  put  to  death  for  his 
oppressions." 

The  most  learned  Protestant  law- 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Georgius  Obrectus,  Professor  of  Law 
at  Strasburg,  plainly  recommends 
the  assassination  of  a  tyrant  wdio 
uses  the  military  to  enforce  his  op- 
pressive decrees,  in  these  wTords: 
"  But  if,  perchance,  the  nobles  con- 
nive with  a  usurping  ruler,  and  thus 
fail  to  truly  take  care  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  let  there  be  one  who 
may  detest  the  tyrant,  and  take  care 
that  the  Republic  sustain  no  detri- 
ment." 

One  of  the  most  learned  ancient 
Doctors  of  Laws,  St.  Thomas  Aquin, 
in  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  Be 
Regimin  Pricipnm,  dedicated  to  the 
King  of  Cyprus,  says:  "  If  it  belong 
to  the  multitude  to  provide  them- 
selves a  king,  the  king  made  by 
them  may,  not  unjustly,  be  removed, 
destroyed,  or  his  power  restricted, 
if  he  use  the  power  of  the  realm 
tyrannically;  nor  is  such  resistance 
by  the  people  to  be  deemed  disloy- 
alty, though  they  had  promised  per- 
petual subjection  to  him  before. 
Tho  tyrannic  prince  may  lawfully  be 
resisted,  and  slain  even  by  private 
persons,  in  their  own  necessary  de- 
fense, and  for  the  public  safety." 
The    same    great    author  says,    in 
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another  place,  the  "resistance  of 
oppression  is  not  sedition,  but  it  is 
the  tyrant  rather  who  is  seditious." 

Now  contrast  these  maxims  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men  of  antiquity 
with  the  popular  nonsense  with 
which  our  country  has  teemed  of 
late  about  "  sedition,"  "  traitors" 
and  "  rebels,"  &c,  and  say  whether 
we  are  not  far  behind  them  in  our 
ideas  of  government,  and  in  our 
knowledge  and  love  of  liberty? 
There  has  been  more  fierce  and  ter- 
rible howling  about  "rebels"  and 
"traitors"  in  this  country  within 
the  last  six  years  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  thirty  centu- 
ries. And  these  words  were  never 
found  except  in  the  mouths  of  ty- 
rants. Never  since  the  world  be- 
gan were  they  used  by  the  adminis- 
trators of  a  free  and  just  govern- 
ment. As  a  general  thing,  among 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, those  rulers  who  most  freely 
employed  the  epithets  of  "rebel" 
and  "traitor"  had  their  career  cut 
short  by  the  dagger  or  the  halter. 
None  but  a  degraded  people  ever 
allowed  their  rulers  to  last  long 
after  they  began  to  make  too  free 
use  of  such  words. 

What  wholesome  lessons  does  his- 
tory contain  for  the  edification  of 
such  monsters  as  the  Radicals  of  this 
country.  For  instance,  the  career 
and  fate  of  Sardanapalus,  who,  for 
his  despotism,  was  set  upon  by  the 
people  and  burned  alive  in  his  palace, 
is  good  reading  for  such  wretches  as 
lead  this  Congress.  Then,  there  is 
something  worth  remembering  in 
the  career  of  Peter,  Duke  of  Venice, 
who,  for  his  oppressions,  was  be- 
sieged in  his  palace,  which  was  fired 
by  the  people,  and  he  was  dragged 
into  the  butchery,  where  they  chop- 


ped him  to  pieces,  and  then  threw 
him  to  the  dogs,  which  gorged  them- 
selves upon  his  carcase.  This  was 
in  977.  O  !  there  were  glorious, 
brave,  and  righteous  men  in  the 
world  then  !  "VVe  could  write  a  folio 
volume  of  many  thousand  pages  of 
just  such  wholesome  examples  made 
of  these  wretches  and  monsters  who 
play  the  tyrant  over  their  fellow- 
men.  Among  all  virtuous  and  in- 
telligent peoples,  the  wages  of  ty- 
ranny was  always  death.  Even  God 
taught  His  ancient  people  to  kill  ty- 
rants. And  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  He  proclaimed  who 
the  rebels  were  :  "  Thy  rulers  are  re- 
bellious and  the  companions  of 
thieves  ;  every  one  loveth  gifts  and 
folio weth  after  rewards."  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  great  prophet  was  not 
describing  the  character  of  this  Con- 
gress? 

What  tyrant  of  ancient  or  modern 
times  ever  proposed  to  wield  such  a 
wide  and  merciless  despotism  as  this 
which  enters  into  the  plans  of  the 
majority  of  Congress?  They  pro- 
pose to  subject  to  the  horrors  of 
martial  law  a  greater  extent  of  ter- 
ritory than  that  of  all  Europe. 
Have  the  military  commanders  who 
should  consent  to  serve  in  such  a 
sweeping  and  terrible  despotism,  no 
knowledge  of  history  ?  Is  manhood  so 
crushed  out  of  a  once  brave  people, 
that  they  would  long  hold  still  under 
such  an  oppression  ?  Would  not 
even  the  women  arm  themselves  with 
little  vials  of  strychnine,  if  there  were 
no  other  resource  left  to  protect  and 
preserve  what  is  dearer  than  life? 
We  shudder  at  the  bare  thought  of 
such  an  instrument.  But,  good  God! 
we  shudder  a  thousand  times  more 
at  the  thought  of  the  merciless  grip 
of  tyranny  which  it  is  proposed  to 
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fasten  upon  the  throats  of  a  whole 
people.  Our  knowledge  of  law,  of 
the  principles  of  government,  and 
of  history,  forces  us  to  the  irresist- 
ible conclusion  that  it  were  better 
every  tyrant,  and  every  tool  of  ty- 
ranny, in  the  world,  should  be  hurled 
mercilessly  into  eternity,  rather  than 
that  the  principles  of  eternal  justice 
should  be  overthrown,  and  the  liber- 
ty of  a  whole  people  destroyed. 
There  are  no  compromises  to  be 
made  with  tyranny.  Either  it  and 
its  tools  must  perish,  or  the  people 
must  be  destroyed.  The  man  who 
thinks  otherwise  has  never  read  his- 
tory, or  he  is  constitutionally  a 
scoundrel.  We  have  no  soft  words 
to  waste  on  men  of  such  infamous 
character.  There  stands  this  eter- 
nal truth  staring  us  in  the  face,  that 
we  have  no  more  right  to  govern  the 
southern  people  Avith  martial  law 
than  they  have  to  govern  us  in  thao 
manner.  Their  right  to  self-gov- 
ernment is  anterior  to  all  law,  and 
to  all  compacts.  It  is  a  natural,  in- 
communicable, indestructible  and 
eternal  right — a  right  which  they 
hold  from  the  Almighty  Maker  of 
the  Universe,  and  which  they  have  a 
clear  light  to  maintain,  even  at  tho 
sacrifice  of  every  life  which  threatens 
it.  This  is  the  law  and  the  right  of 
the  matter.  We  hold  from  the  Al- 
mighty no  patent  to  govern  any 
body  of  people  but  ourselves,  and 
those  who  chose  to  be  governed  by 
us.  There  are  mad  men  in  Congress 
who  talk  of  conquest  ;  but  that  dues 
not  mend  the  matter. 

The  great  Abbe  Raynal  truly  said, 
"The  right  of  government  of  one 
people  over  another  cannot  be  found- 
ed but  upon  conquest,  upon  general 
consent,  or  upon  conditions  pro- 
posed on  one  part,  and  accepted  on 


the  other.  Conquest  binds  no  more 
than  theft.  The  conquest  of  ances- 
tors cannot  be  obligatory  upon  de- 
scendants. Liberty  is  not  to  be  bar- 
tered for  anything,  because  there  is 
not  any  thing  which  is  of  a  compa- 
rable price.  Such  have  been  the 
discourses  held  by  you  to  your  ty- 
rants, such  hold  we  to  you  for  your 
Colonists."  These  brave  words  were 
addressed,  by  the  great  Frenchman, 
to  the  people  of  England,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  our  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle. We  re-address  them  to  the 
North  at  this  time.  We  say  to  this 
North — to  the  people  among  whom 
we  were  born — where  we  can  look 
back  to  an  ancestry  of  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years — you  have 
no  right  to  impose  military  ruers 
upon  the  southern  people.  And  they 
have  a  God-given  right  to  kill  every 
wretch  who  should  consent  to  be 
the  tool  of  our  tyranny.  We  do  not 
say  that  they  possess  the  power,  just 
now,  to  defend  their  rights,  abd  t-o 
execute  a  just  vengeance  upon  those 
who  oppress  them  ;  but,  if  wre  do 
this  thing  to  them,  the  time  will 
surely  come  when  they  ivill  have  that 
power  !  O,  we  are  sowing  the  seeds 
for  a  harvest  of  terrible  wrath  for 
our  children,  if  not  for  ourselves  in 
our  old  age.  If  we  carry  out  this 
thing,  they  ought  to  hate  us,  and  all 
that  reminds  them  of  us,  forever. 
They  would  be  dogs  to  ever  forgive 
us.  Nor  would  the  scales  of  eternal 
justice  ever  be  eve  a  until  they  were 
avenged  of  this  tremendous  wrong. 
Nations  have  no  more  right  to  es- 
cape punishment  for  wrong-doing 
than  individuals.  They  cannot  es- 
cape it.  Cover  up  our  despotisms  as 
we  may,  by  Congressional  enact- 
ment, and  by  semblance  of  law,  they 
will  still  roll  out  of  their  graves,  and 
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like  hot,  invisible  demons,  hunt  and 
worry  us  through  all  time.  Have 
we  not  already  heaped  up  wrath 
enough  against  the  day  of  wrath? 
Must  we  keep  on  throwing  burning 
and  explosive  acids  into  the  already 
boiling  cauldron  of  blood  ?  We  are 
mad  ;  but  alas !  the  madness  of  na- 
tions seems,  somehow,  to  be  a  sin 
not  to  be  forgiven  by  the  Almighty. 
In  forty  centuries  of  history,  it  has 
been  the  forerunner  of  destruction. 
No  government  can  long  survive 
which  is  based  upon  cruelty  and 
spite.  It  ought  not  to  survive.  It 
is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  all  men 
to  destroy  it.     There  is  such  a  word 


as  •* allegiance"  but  no  man  owes  al- 
legiance to  a  government  not  of  his 
choice  or  free  adoption,  and  much 
less  to  one  which  oppresses  him.  It 
is  the  divine  and  inalienable  right  of 
any  people  to  destroy  a  government 
which  oppresses  them,  in  the  short- 
est manner,  and  by  any  means  which 
they  may  deem  necessary.  This  was 
the  doctrine  of  our  forefathers.  It 
has  been  the  doctrine  of  great  and 
good  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
The  opposite  theory  is  the  invention 
of  tyiants.  Its  advocates  were  ever 
fools  or  impostors.  Oppression  is 
not  government. 
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A  GEEAT  SATIEE  ON  THE  WAE. 


We  have  received  from  New  Ha- 
ven the  advance  sheets  of  a  satire 
on  the  war,  of  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five pages,  entitled  *'  The  Vis- 
ion of  Judgment,  or  the  South  Church : 
Ecclesiastical  Councils  Viewed  from 
Celestial  and  Satanic  Stand-Points. 
By  Quevedo  Bedivivus,  Jr."  The 
author  is  E.  W.  Wright,  Esq.,  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  and  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  whom 
we  remember  to  have  met,  hailing 
from  that  venerable  seat  of  learn- 
ing. In  order  that  the  reader  may 
understand  the  subject  of  the  satire, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  briefly  state 
the  substance  of  a  prefatorial  note 
by  the  author.  There  stands  on 
Columbus  street,  in  New  Haven,  a 
splendid  brown  stone  edifice,  known 
as  the    "South   Church."      It  was 


erected  just  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  chiefly  by  the  late  and 
much  lamented  Gerard  Hallock,  for 
many  years  widely  known  and  uni- 
versally respected  as  the  senior 
editor  of  the  New  York  "  Journal 
of  Commerce."  This  Church  he 
rented  to  the  society  worshipping 
in  it  for  "  one  barley-corn  a  year." 
Mr.  Hallock's  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  have  at  least  one  Church  in 
New  England  which  should  not  be 
profaned  by  the  wild  and  implaca- 
ble spirit  of  partisan  politics.  The 
Eev.  J.  Halsted  Carroll,  a  young 
Presbyterian  clergyman  of  exem- 
plary piety  and  commanding  elo- 
quence, was  invited  to  become  the 
acting  pastor  of  the  Church.  His 
merits  at  once  attracted  attention, 
and    drew    a     large    congregation. 
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But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  his 
sermons  were  entirely  devoted  to 
religion,  at  a  time  when  every  other 
pulpit  was  the  theatre  of  the  pro- 
fanest  political  harangues.  Then 
he  prayed  for  peace.  That  was 
enough.  The  devotees  of  war  snuff- 
ed disloyalty  in  every  prayer  for 
peace.  Then  began  a  wild  warfare 
of  the  clergy  upon  this  "  pestilent" 
preacher  of  "peace  and  good  will 
to  men."  The  discontent,  of  course, 
spread  among  a  "  loyal"  minority  of 
the  South  Church.  They  could  not 
conscientiously  hear  a  man  preach 
wTho  prayed  for  peace,  and  who  im- 
movably refused  to  prostitute  his 
holy  office  to  the  service  of  a  malig- 
nant political  party.  But,  what 
could  they  do  ?  They  were  in  a 
minority  of  the  Church,  and  be- 
sides, Mr.  Hallock,  the  owner  of  the 
magnificent  edifice,  was  a  Christian, 
and  sympathized  with  the  pastor's 
prayers  for  peace.  Thus  the  South 
Church  v/as  an  independent  organi- 
zation, and  Mr.  Carroll  was  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  in  no  way 
amenable  to  the  ecclesiastical  dic- 
tum of  the  Congregational  Conso- 
ciation of  New  England.  But  self- 
government  and  the  right  to  con- 
trol one's  own  property,  is  not  a 
favorite  principle  with  the  Chris- 
tians of  New  England;  so  an  Eccle- 
siastical Council,  composed  of  the 
pastor  and  one  lay  member  from 
twelve  Congregational  Churches  of 
Connecticut,  assembled  on  the  21st 
day  of  December,  18G3,  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  a  Church  and  cler- 
gyman, over  which  they  had  no 
more  jurisdiction  than  they  had 
over  a  Greek  Church  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. This  Council,  after  deliberat- 
ing three  days,  came  to  the  Buns- 
bian  conclusion  that  "  An  indepen- 


dent Congregational  Church,  not 
consociated,  is,  in  effect,  a  conso- 
ciated  Church  so  far  as  its  customs 
and  usages  are  concerned."  Then, 
on  the  basis  of  this  truly  original 
canon,  this  council  of  grotesque 
asses  proceeded  to  proclaim  ten 
"  findings,"  one  of  which  was,  that 
"  a  loyal  minority  of  a  Church  con- 
stitutes its  legal  majority."  The 
acumen  of  such  a  conclusion  was 
certainly  worthy  of  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  edicts  of  this  council  were,  of 
course,  laughed  at  by  the  "  disloyal" 
peace-praying  majority,  and  all  that 
ever  came  of  the  "  ten  findings"  is 
this  merciless  satire,  in  which  the 
poet  has  lashed  the  pious  rogues 
with  thongs  that  cut  to  the  bone  at 
every  stroke.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it 
deserves  to  rank,  perhaps,  as  the 
best  satire  which  our  country  has 
produced.  Certainly,  we  have  had 
none  to  outrank  it  in  the  classical 
sense  of  a  genuine  satire.  In  some 
parts  its  style  reminds  us  of  the 
elegance  and  simplicity,  the  anima- 
tion and  correctness  of  Lucian.  In 
other  parts  wTe  are  reminded  of  the 
delicate  raillery,  or  keen  ridicule  of 
Horace,  and  then  again  of  the  fierce 
bitterness  of  Juvenal.  Of  all  our 
American  poets,  we  cannot  name 
one  who  gives  evidence  of  having 
studied  these  great  masters  more 
thoroughly  than  Judge  Wright.  So 
far  as  the  moral  of  his  satire  goes, 
he  seems  to  have  precisely  studied 
to  unite  the  chief  merits  of  Juvenal 
and  Horace.  Juvenal  wrote  in  de- 
fense of  morals  and  liberty,  Horace 
for  decorum  and  good  taste.  The 
author  of  this  "  Vision  of  Judgment" 
has  evidently  aimed  to  embody  all 
these  high  qualities  in  his  poem. 
Whether  he  laughs,  or  sneers,  or  de- 
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nounces,  we  can  detect  through  all 
the  supreme  desire  to  make  only- 
cant,  hypocricy,  self-righteousness, 
despotism,  and  impertinence  odious. 
For  this  purpose  he  brings  the  de- 
vil up  as  a  happy  spectator  of  the 
prayers  which  were  offered  in  the 
self-constituted  Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
cil: 

They  "  opened"  with  a  prayer,  as  we  are  told, 
At  which  the  devil  grinned  a  ghastly  smile, 

And  cocked  his  tail  so  high  that  it  grew  cold 
And  through  his  marrow  shot  an  icy  thrill, 

Of  such  intensity  that  he  made  bold 
To  take  a  "  cock-tail"  to  take  off  the  chill : 

Meanwhile  he  listened  with  his  ears  erect, 

As  if  a  second  prayer  he  did  expect. 

Is  it  possible  to  impart  a  sharper 
impression  of  the  profanity  and 
abomination  of  praying  in  such  a 
council  than  is  given  in  this  picture 
of  the  devil,  listening,  and  throw- 
ing up  his  tail,  in  a  half-crazy  de- 
light ? 

Then,  what  a  portraiture  have  we 
of  the  most  unchristian  Christianity 
and  logical  stupidity  of  the  war,  in 
the  excommunicating  decree  which 
a  council  of  ministers  and  deacons 
fulminated  against  the  single  Church 
which  refused  to  dabble  in  politics 
and  blood: 

They  had  put  forth  against  a  certain  Church 

A  quasi  bull  of  excommunication, 
Or  rather  held,  "That,  whereas,  inasmuch 

As  gospel  preaching  was  its  sole  vocation, 
And  "loyal"  politics  it  would  not  touch, 

•It  sadly  needed  a  denunciation!" 
And  so  they  all  united  in  one  bull, 
To  simply  damn  the  Church  they  couldn't  rule ! 

"What  a  brilliant  photograph  of  a 

New  England  Sabbath  evening  have 

we  in  the  following  spirited  lines: 

It  was  a  Sabbath  evening.    Far  and  near 
The  bells  pealed  out  their  clangor  on  the 
town, 
As  if  to  summon  all  the  world  to  prayer, 

By  fighting  orthodoxy  "  done  up  brown ;" 
A  prayer  for  strife  on  earth— red-handed  war — 
Ill-will    to    men — and    Heaven's   indignant 
frown — 
On  the  "  South  Church,"  where  Christ  alone 

was  preached, 
And  the  "  almighty  nigger"  went  unbleached  1 


'Twas  a  strange  Church,  and  stranger  still  the 
theme 

On  which  it  dwelt.  The  throes  of  agony 
Felt  by  the  dying  Christ  in  that  extreme 

Of  death  he  suffered,  groaning  on  the  tree 
To  vindicate  the  Father's  name  supreme, 

And  yet  uplift  a  world  from  its  apostacy ; 
Dying  himself  that  others  might  not  die — 
The  great  Lamb-offering  for  humanity. 

And  though  this  mighty  theme  once  floated 
down 

The  sky  upon  the  harps  of  angels,  and 
Thrilled  a  Universe  with  rapture  all  its  own, 

(For  seraphs  shared  not  in  a  heaven  regained, 
But  only  wondered  and  adored  when  shown 

The  mystery  of  the  cross,)  yet  few  retained 
Their  ancient  faith,   and  zeal,   and  Christian 

rigor, 
But  worshipped  only  the  "  almighty  nigger." 

And  setting  up  this  "god  in  ebony" 
Upon  the  pedestal  of  mortal  hate, 

They  sought,  like  Mahomet  of  Araby, 
With  fire  and  sword  their  faith  to  propagate ; 

Swearing  the  Pentatuch  to  be  a  lie, 
And  every  prophet  but  a  vile  ingrate, 

Who  forged  the  word  of  God  in  lying  staves, 

To  make  "the  heathen  round   about"  their 
slaves ! 

One  of  the  most  intensely  "loyal" 
churches  of  New  Haven  stands 
nearly  facing  a  United  States  bank, 
and  directly  in  its  rear  is  a  motley 
row  of  rum-holes  and  other  base 
merchandise,  while  in  its  basement 
is  a  still  more  promiscuous  traffic. 
Thus  appropriately  sandwiched  be- 
tween Mammon  and  unrighteous- 
ness, it  has  been  immortalized  in 
this  satiric  song: 

In  front  of  one,  or  standing  vis-a-vis, 
Was  Mammon's  temple,  built  on  what  we  owe, 

Or  rather  what  we've  sunk  beneath  the  sea ; 
And  in  the  rear,  a  devil  of  a  row 

Of  buildings,  by  the  devil  held  in  fee, 
If  one  may  judge  from  what  he  has  in  tow — 

Some  fifty  rum-holes,  all  within  his  clutch, 

With  which  he  stands   prepared  to  back  the 
Church ! 

And  underneath,  as  motley  group  of  shops 
As  Grubstreet  clergyman  could  wish  to  see ; 

With  Yankee  notions,  gimcracks,  ginger-pops, 
Sensation  novels,  brass  bijouterie, 

Tonsorial  artists — literary  slops, 
And  "  contrabands"  picked  up  in  Tennessee 

By  "loyal"  brokers,  who  were  glad  to  house 
'em, 

For  what  the  State  allowed — a  chance  to  chouce 
'em! 
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An  architectural  wag  was  once  required 
To  give  the  order  of  this  Church  a  name ; 

"All  order,"  he  replied,  "must  have  expired 
When  such  a  structure  into  being  came ;" 

It  looks  as  if  to  Doric  it  aspired 
To  lay  some  sort  of  secondary  claim, 

While  all  the  orders  in  disorder  run, 

From  bastard  turret  to  foundation  stone. 

The  Peri  entered  first  the  vestibule, 
Then  up  a  flight  of  steps  into  the  nave ; 

And,  listening  to  the  preacher,  thought  to  cull 
Some  flowers  of  rhetoric  worth  her  while  to 
save ; 

But  what  was  her  astonishment,  when,  full 
Of  bile  and  billingsgate,  she  heard  him  rave, 

As  if  to  rival  all  the  sons-cf-Beechers, 

In  his  politico-religious  speeches  1 

With  admirable  skill  and  energy 
the  poet  makes  this  Church,  of  such 
grotesque  architecture,  standing  in 
the  heart  of  all  manner  of  lowest 
life,  faced  by  "Mammon's  temple," 
and  backed  by  the  most  ungodly 
type  of  gain,  the  perfect  ensign  of 
the  Christianity  of  the  war.  Juve- 
nal himself  never  hit  a  popular  sin 
fairer  in  the  face  and  eyes. 

The  flight  of  the  Peri,  which  per- 
forms a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
whole  satire,  will  remind  the  classic 
scholar  of  the  winged  Fortune  in 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  odes  of 
Horace,  beginning,  "  0  Diva,  gra- 
tum  quce  regis  Antium."  She  mounts 
to  the  heavens,  descends  to  the 
shades  below,  flies  over  the  earth 
and  through  the  sea,  mourns  in  the 
places  of  great  men,  and  frowns  in 
wrath  over  misconduct  and  folly. 
So  in  this  satire,  we  find  the  Peri, 
at  one  time  reconnoitering  both  the 
naves  and  knaves  of  the  churches  of 
New  England,  and  then  she  flies 
away  to  weep  over  the  ruin  and 
sorrow  which  the  murdering  hand 
of  Puritanism  has  visited  upon  the 
South.  The  reader  will  remember 
an  incident  of  the  war,  in  which  a 
bride  was  killed  at  the  marriage 
altar  on  a  Sabbath  day,  by  a  Puri- 


tan shell,  aimed  at  the  church,  at 
the  hour  when  it  was  known  to  be 
full  of  worshippers: 

'Twas  in  a  Christian  Church,  and  strange  to  say, 
Beneath  the  same  broad  heaven  that  shields 
us  here, 

Whose  spire  went  upward,  in  the  same  mute 
way, 
To  guide  earth's  weary,  way-worn  traveler ; 

And  men  presumed  to  breathe,  on  bended  knee, 
The  same  cherubic  element — God's  air ; 

And  that  in  praise  that  dared  with  ours  to  vie, 

Upborne  to  Him  who  hears  the  raven's  cry ! 

And  at  the  altar  stood  a  fair-haired  maid, 
All  garmented  in  robes  of  stainless  white ; 

Whose  eyes  were  dark  and  lustrous,  and  con- 
veyed 
A  strange  wild  thrill  of  rapture  and  delight 

To  the  strong  heart  that  held  her,  thus  arrayed, 
As  his  alone  by  heaven's  divincst  right ; 

While  upward  sped  a  white-wing'd  dove  to  bear 

The  incense  that  she  breathed  to  Heaven  in 
prayer. 

The  Peri  saw  and  wept,  as  well  she  might ; 

For  her  eye  pierced  the  gloom  as  does  the 
spark 
Struck  from  a  diamond  by  a  shaft  of  light ; 

And  darted  wildly  out  into  the  dark, 
As  if  it  thought  to  catch  some  horrid  sight, 

Like  files  of  sheeted  dead  men,   stiff  and 
stark ; 
Or  ward  the  stroke  of  some  impending  doom, 
About  to  flash  from  out  the  spectral  gloom. 

For  now  the  fierce  "Swamp-Angel"  down  the 
bay, 

So  called  in  fiendish  merriment  or  joko, 
Winds  up  the  tragic  honors  of  the  day, 

By  giving  "Old  Secesh"  another  "poke" — 
Sending  a  northern  "  minister"  to  pay 

A  "  Sabbath  greeting"  to  a  southern  flock : 
The  joke's  a  good  one — equal  to  Abe's  best, 
And  so  the  swamp-fiend  flings  his  iron  jest! 

Piercing  the  ah*  like  some  demoniac  cry, 
Wrung  from  a  soul  by  fiery  serpents  kissed, 

The  maddened  missile  leaped  into  the  sky, 
And  on  its  hellish  errand  shrieked  and  hissed ; 

The  sentries  call,  "Another  '  devil's  eye,' 
From  the  "Swamp-Angel,"  gleaming  through 
the  mist  1 

But  friendly  admonition  is  in  vain, 

The  doath-wing  rustles  on  tho  ah  again ! 

And,  lo !  the  victim  is  tho  fair-haired  bride, 

Struck  at  tho  altar  ere  her  vows  wore  made  : 
A  deed  at  which  tho  "  paindest  fiend"  might 

hide 
In  hell's  dun  smoke  his  scarred  and  blackened 

head, 
And  summon  troops  of  blasphemies  beside, 
To  damn  him  to  tho  doepest  depths  of  shade  1 
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And  yet  a  fierce  fanaticism  cries, 
"Another  batch  of  just  such  victories  1" 

From  witnessing  this  specimen  of 
New  England  Sabbath  preaching 
in  South  Carolina,  the  Peri  flies 
back  to  New  Haven,  where  she  wit- 
nesses another  Sunday  scene: 

The  North  Church  is  ablaze.    A  *' loyal"  test, 
With  "loyal"  exegesis  penned  throughout, 

Has  reached  its  "  forty-ninthly,"  or  betwixt 
That  and  its  hundredth  head,  and  still  holds 
out 

As  bravely  as  the  spider's  web,  that's  next 
To  airy  nothing  spun,  and  wove  about 

In  glittering  meshes  for  some  fly  to  go : 

The  thread  seems  endless  till  it  parts  in  two  1 

This  Church's  history  is  quite  unique : 
We  conned  some  pages  of  it  years  ago, 

When  "Bleeding  Kansas"  first  began  to  "shriek" 
For  northern  aid  to  put  the  'ruffians'  through ; 

And  every  Church  got  up  its  little  speck 
Of  "border  war"  to  preach  about,  or  do 

As  this  Church  did — send  rifles  out  to  "lamm 
'em" 

In  boxes  marked,  "From  Old  Fort  Kill  'em, 
damn  'eml" 

On  this  last  verse  the  author  has 
the  following  note: 

"In  the  celebrated  "  Sharp's  Eifie"  meeting, 
in  the  North  Church,  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
played  the  role  of  auctioneer  in  the  biddings  for 
rifles  and  men  to  go  to  Kansas.  When  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Kittam  responded  to  one 
of  his  urgent  appeals  for  men,  Beecher  re- 
marked that  the  name  was  decidedly  sugges- 
tive of  the  "good  work"  they  had  in  hand; 
while  a  Republican,  more  enthusiastic  than 
discreet,  in  the  galleries,  cried  out:  "Yes,  kill 
'em,  damn  'em  !"  Ever  since  then  the  Church 
has  gone  by  the  name  of  the  "Old  Fort." 

In  another  place,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  Abolition 
clan : 

And  such  a  tribe!    The  triple-headed  dogs 
Of  Pluto,  guarding  fast  the  gates  of  hell; 

The  mad  Centauri,  in  Thessalian  bogs, 
Foully  engendering,  by  some  double  spell, 

"With  man  and  beast ;  the  herd  of  swine  or  hogs 
That  down  a  certain  steep  place  ran  pell-mell 

Into  the  sea— the  devil  in  them  all — 

Are  but  the  types  and  symbols  they  recall. 

The  following  "  life  size"  painting 
of  Boston  will  be  relished,  and  not 


the  less  from  the  fact  that  the  artist 
is  a  New  Haven  man,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  graduates  of  "  Old 
Yale:" 

The  Quaker-burners  and  witch-hangers  of 
Old  Plymouth  Rock,  were  on  another  dance 

Around  their  hell  broth  cauldron ;  to  approve 
Old  Praise-God-bare-bones'  love  of  hell  and 
chance : 

Two  pivots  in  his  faith  whereon  to  move 
That  universal  "hub"  of  arrogance, 

Called  Boston — the  cleverest  place  alive. 

For  atheistic  piety  to  thrive. 

A  city  that  is  dubbed,  par  excellence, 
The  "Athens  of  America"  by  those 

Who  think  old  Gunny-bags  has  got  the  sense 
To  pay  for  praise,  rubbed  in  by  verse  and 
prose ; 

But  just  as  like  to  Athens  as  a  fence 
Is  to  a  hedgehog  in  a  classic  grove ; 

To  use  a  simile  of  contrariety, 

In  speaking  of  a  place  of  so  much  piety* 

The  following  passage  is  as  lit  Me 
complimentary  to  Abolition  warriors 
as  it  is  to  the  peace  of  Satan : 

And  so  Death  held  high  carnival  the  while,     " 
In  blood  that  flowed  from  Abolition  bile; 
But  not  from  Abolition  veins.    Oh,  no ; 

Such  diabolic  blood  as  this  to  spill 
Had  been,  upon  the  part  of  Death,  a  blow 

Aimed  at  the  very  sovereignty  of  hell ; 
And  Lucifer  had  stood  aghast,  with  brow 
•  In  triple  horror  knit,  at  thought  of  ill 
So  threatening  to  his  sovereignty  and  state, 
As  having  in  hell  a  set  so  reprobate! 

The  volume  abounds  with  flashes 
of  purest  poetic  fire,  such  as  we  see 
in  this  verse,  describing  the  Peri's 
flight  to  heaven  after  she  had  made 
a  record  of  the  dreadful  scenes  she 
had  witnessed  en  earth: 

I  see  her  still  on  rapid  pinions  glide 
Into  the  crystal  depths  of  upper  air, 

As  if  the  starry  mansions  opened  wide 
Their  glittering  portals  to  receive  her  there ; 

Or  she  were  upward  borne  on  rushing  tide, 
Or  some  magnetic  wave  that  swept  afar 

Its  jeweled  crest  as  if  to  lave  the  bars 

Of  golden  light  that  trickled  from  the  stars  ! 

Although  the  poem  is  founded  on 
events  in  New  Haven,  it  is  really  a 
general  satire  on  the  war.     The  ex- 
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istence  in  New  England,  at  this 
time,  of  such  a  poet  as  Judge  Wright, 
will  do  much  to  soften  the  contempt 
with  which  that  region  is  regarded 
by  most  patriots  in  our  country. 
That  the  only  great  satire  of  the 
Abolition  war  is  the  birth  of  New 
England  genius  ought,  indeed,  to 
go  far  towards  redeeming  the  land 
of  Sam  Adams,  and  Hancock, 
and  Webster  and  Choate,  from 
the  disgrace  of  universal  fanati- 
cism. New  England  at  the  present 
moment  holds  thousands  of  the  pur- 
est patriots,  and  of  the  very  best 
haters  of  the  Abolition  war,  and  all 
that  belonged  to  it,  which  can  be 
found  by  searching  the  whole  land 
over.  Our  country  has  never  had  a 
braver  or  a  more   honest    patriot 


than  Ex-Governor  Thomas  H.  Sey- 
mour, of  Connecticut.  During  all 
the  terrible  shock  of  the  ungodly 
war,  he  stood  out  against  it,  as 
straight  and  immovable  as  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  amid  the  winds  and 
fogs  of  Charlestown.  There  is 
another  son  of  Connecticut,  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Eaton,  the  ablest  poli- 
tical orator  of  New  England,  who 
never  for  one  moment  ceased  to  de- 
nounce the  war  as  one  of  the  great- 
est crimes  in  history.  And  now 
Connecticut's  "Roll  of  Honor"  is 
made  complete  by  this  satire  which 
will  send  the  "loyal  thieves  and 
murderers"  down  the  stream  of 
time,  to  be  hissed  and  laughed  at 
by  the  generations  of  their  own  off- 
spring ! 


-•#•- 


T.    GERTRUDE. 


"  Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 
To  hide  the  faults  I  see ; 

That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me." 


Like  sweet  St.  Agnes,  who  suffer- 
ed martyrdom  during  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  ?  Or  St.  Cecilia  ?  Or  St. 
Catharine  ?  By  no  means.  There 
were  no  lambs,  or  harps,  or  beauty, 
or  the  fresh,  pure  fragrance  and 
prime  of  youth ;  there  were  no  mira- 
cles, or  rigid  and  sacred  penances; 
there  was  no  humble  penitent  in 
the  Perpetual  Adoration  before  the 
Cross — her  cold  knees  saluting  the 
freezing    hard    stones — no    slender 


necks,  chafed  by  the  unkind  rope — 
no  meek,  clasped  hands — no  broken, 
devout,  humble  figures  prostrated 
in  the  performance  of  the  Repara- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the  Post,  through 
the  long,  dreary  hours  of  the  night, 
like  the  austere  and  holy  Bernadines 
of  the  Obedience  of  Martin  Verga — 
no  abstinence  from  meat  the  year 
round — no  coarse,  rough  sheets — 
no  cruel  haircloth  chemises — no 
rule  of  silenco,  poverty,  denial,  chas- 
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tity.  No ;  there  was  only  a  faded, 
plain  old  woman,  with  yellow  skin, 
and  a  huge  snowy  turban,  to  distin- 
guish her  from  the  hundreds  of  old 
women  One  meets,  and  around 
whom  hangs  the  palpable  and  de- 
pressing, and  exhausting  influence 
of  eighty-eight  years  of  this  life. 
She  was  sitting,  one  soft  October 
twilight,  with  her  hands — which 
were  very  small  and  white — clasped 
upon  her  lap.  Her  eyes  were  very 
dim  and  unhandsome,  and  rested 
thoughtfully  and.  meekly  upon  the 
broad,  shining  disk  of  the  moon  as 
it  shone  in  at  the  window,  and  illu- 
minated the  neat,  silent,  chamber 
brightly.  Her  feet,  shapely  and 
little,  like  a  girl's,  displayed  them- 
selves gracefully  beyond  the  hem  of 
her  sombre,  black  gown.  She  was 
all  black  and  white — only  black  and 
white  from  head  to  foot,  and  look- 
ed like  a  statue  of  patient  old  age 
in  the  mellow  moonlight ;  or,  per- 
haps, more  properly,  like  a  corpse, 
she  was  so  silent  and  motionless  ; 
moreover,  she  was  ghastly  in  that 
pale  illumination. 

By-and-by  she  began,  in  a  low, 
sweet-toned  voice,  to  say: 

"  Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  faults  I  see ; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me. " 

A  stifled  sob  followed  hard  upon 
these  words;  then  a  rustle  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  room,  and  a 
mournful,  piteous  wail: 

"  Oh  !  Aunt  Gertrude  !" 

"  Gatty." 

"  I  cannot  bear  it !  My  heart 
must  break — break,  break !" 

"  Come    here    and    sit    by    me, 
Gatty." 

She    came    hurriedly,    with    her 


hands  crushed  helplessly  together, 
and  her  poor,  sweet  eyes  raining 
down  their  hot,  frantic  tears.  There 
was  not  a  tinge  of  color  in  her  face, 
so  young,  so  pretty,  so  miserable — 
not  a  vestige  of  red  in  the  com- 
pressed and  twitching  lips.  Long, 
waving  masses  of  soft,  golden  hair 
hung  wildly  about  her  shoulders, 
and  framed  around  her  poor,  pallid, 
wretched  face,  making  her  look  like 
some  fair,  young  sorrowful  ghost, 
that  could  not  find  comfort  or  rest 
in  death. 

"Oh!  good  Lord!"  she  sobbed, 
sinking  down  upon  her  knees  be- 
side the  old  woman,  and  laying  her 
head  drearily  upon  the  little  clasp- 
ed hands  of  the  other:  "Oh,  good 
Lord !  give  me  some  comfort — some 
comfort  1" 

"  Wait,  Gatty." 

"  Yes,  for  death." 

"  Just  as  is  best ;  death  or  life, 
God  knows." 

"  God  knows,  Aunt  Gertrude  ?" 

"Yes,  God  knows,  child." 

Gatty  shifted  her  position  ner- 
vously, and,  lifting  her  sorrowful 
countenance,  looked  at  the  moon. 

"  Sometimes" — she  began  softly 
and  despairingly — "I  find  myself 
wondering  if  God  does  know." 

"Gatty!" 

"Yes,  yes;  I  know  that  you  think 
I  am  a  wicked  creature  and  a  lost, 
to  talk  like  that.  But  the  thought; 
I  cannot  stifle  the  thought!  So 
young,  so  noble,  so  blameless! 
Cut,  mangled — alone  with  those 
poor,  stark,  dead  men,  in  the  dark- 
ness, the  night,  the  horror,  the 
storm  !  Lord,  Lord !  drive  it  from 
me,  or  teach  me  to  believe  Thou 
knowest  best !"  she  ejaculated,  des- 
perately,   starting    up,    and   pacing 
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wildly  to  and  fro,  wringing  her 
hands  helplessly,  and  weeping  vio- 
lently. 

A  woman's  way.  A  young,  pas- 
sionate, impulsive  woman,  loving 
and  loved.  Behold  her,  reeling  and 
maddened  by  the  first  great  cinch- 
ing heart-blow  of  her  life !  Her 
spirit,  without  stay  or  anchor,  drift- 
ing, dashing,  struggling  with  the 
fierce  and  merciless  waves !  All 
sorrow,  all  calamity;  the  myriads  of 
bleeding,  and  breaking,  and  suffer- 
ing hearts  of  men  and  women 
around  about  her,  and  all  over  the 
world — lost,  dwarfed,  obliterated,  in 
the  profound  and  appalling  sorrow 
that  absorbed  her  heart.  Her  lover 
was  dead — shot  through  the  heart 
as  he  led  his  gallant  and  unflinch- 
ing handiul  of  heroes  to  their  doom 
in  the  strongly-manned  breastworks 
of  the  powerful  enemy.  Each  man 
of  the  little  band  a  hero  and  a  mar- 
tyr ;  barefooted,  hungry,  bleeding 
and  sore-spent,  with  strained,  de- 
fiant eyes  and  clutching  hands, 
marching  rapidly  and  resolutely 
to  the  wild  and  enthusiastic  beat- 
ings of  their  true  hearts,  straight  to 
their  doom  1  Down,  down,  merci- 
lessly, noisily,  without  breathing 
space,  one  after  the  other,  like  the 
young,  ripe  grain  before  the  ruth- 
less sickle,  the  glorious,  hungry, 
ragged,  battle-worn  little  band  fell 
at  the  bloody  feet  of  death  in  bat- 
tle. The  inexorable  monster !  In 
ten  minutes  the  light  had  gone  out 
forever  in  these  noble  mansions  not 
made  with  hands;  and  at  the  very 
head,  the  incarnation  of  youthful 
prime  and  enthusiasm,  with  flaming 
eye  and  flashing  sword,  onward  and 
upward,  without  fear,  into  the 
mouth  of  death,  sped  and  fell  tho 
heroic  young  leader,  Captain  Cecil 


Mathist.  This  is  how  it  came  to  the 
two  Gertrudes — aunt  and  niece, 
grandmother  and  fiance  of  the  hero. 
Upright  and  lithe,  like  a  swaying 
young  sapling,  with  an  airy  grace- 
fulness that  was  beautiful  to  behold, 
Gatty  Mathist  stood  in  the  waning 
light  of  the  sun,  looking  out  towards 
that  flaming  "West  where  the  day 
was  declining.  With  her  pretty 
hand  shading  her  eyes,  and  her  lips 
apart,  she  listened,  with  bated 
breath  and  fluttering  heart,  to  the 
distant,  almost  imperceptible,  boom- 
ing of  cannon.  The  battle  was  there. 
Men  and  their  inexorable  slaves, 
the  damnable  metal  instruments  of 
civilized  (?)  warfare,  were  creating 
incalculable  havoc  and  despair.  The 
flowers  of  the  field  were  receiving  a 
baptism  of  blood,  whilst  the  smoke 
of  a  monstrous  sacrifice  uprose  in 
horrible  density  and  obscured  the 
sun. 

It  was  the  saturnalia  of  death. 
Hundreds  were  raging  and  strug- 
gling on  the  threshold  of  the  back- 
door of  life.  Hand  to  hand,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  the  heroic  few  were 
battling  with  the  powerful  many, 
yielding,  as  they  gave  up  the  ghost, 
one  by  one,  inch  after  inch  of  that 
sacred  soil  they  had  come  out  re- 
solved to  defend  to  the  last.  Every 
foot  of  that  bloody  field  had  its  de- 
fender dead  at  his  post — the  tragic 
picture  of  unavailing  patriotism. 

Behind  this  blooming  young  girl, 
her  antipodes  outwardly,  inwardly, 
mentally,  stood  the  white-turbaned, 
wrinkled  St.  Gertrude.  They  were 
alike  in  this:  that  they  both  listened 
to  that  ominous  booming  with  trou- 
bled hearts  and  prayerful  souls — 
one  supplicating  God  for  all  the 
noble  men  of  the  army  there,  and 
for  her  brave  beloved  son's  son — 
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the  last  stay  and  pride  of  her  poor 
old  age — that  gallant  young  Cecil — 
the  other  pleading,  without  pause, 
for  protection  and  mercy  upon  her 
lover  in  this  hour  of  peril.  Not  for 
a  moment,  while  they  stood  there 
with  the  distant  roar  of  the  guns  in 
their  ears,  and  the  blaze  of  the 
lurid  sunshine  on  their  winter  and 
summer  heads,  did  these  two  wo- 
men cease  to  pray  to  God  for  the 
men  and  the  man  who  were  defend- 
ing their  homes  on  that  day. 

The  night,  fragrant  and  balmy, 
came  down  upon  them  while  they 
listened  and  prayed  so.  It  was  first 
star-light,  and  then  the  moon  came 
slowly  and  brightly  over  the  hills  to 
find  them  standing  just  where  the 
sun  had  left  them  watching  and 
waiting. 

Sound  had  died  out  with  the  day, 
and  now  a  silence  like  death  per- 
vaded and  brooded  over  the  night. 
As  for  Gatty,  she  heard  one  sound — 
rapid,  mufned,  monotonous,  painful 
— the  pulsations  of  her  own  heart. 
St.  Gertrude  knew  that  the  mur- 
mur— inaudible,  saving  to  her  own 
ears — that  from  time  to  time  es- 
caped her  own  lips,  was  a  petition 
to  God,  before  whose  throne  her 
soul  was  prostrated.  She  did  not 
know  that  the  day  was  gone,  and 
that  the  night  had  come  on;  she 
was  so  profoundly  occupied  with 
her  holy  business.  One  sensation 
she  felt  from  time  to  time — a  strange 
consciousness  that  distress,  with 
fluttering  wings,  poised  over  their 
two  heads — her  own  and  Gatty's. 
This  was  the  animal  instinct  within 
her;  nevertheless,  she  said  once, 
after  an  hour's  silence :  "  Let  us 
hope."  Gatty,  filled  with  terrors 
she  could  not  subdue,  and  anguish 
which    the    buoyant,    hopeful,    in- 


evitably sanguine  temperament  of 
healthful  youth  opposed  itself — be- 
lieved in  one  moment  that  death 
had  claimed  her  beloved,  and  that 
God  had  spared  him.  Catching, 
with  the  caprice  of  a  child  and  the 
avidity  of  a  starving  man,  at  this 
crumb  of  comfort,  she  repeated, 
hurriedly:  "Let  us  hope." 

The  moon  had  just  reached  the 
zenith  when  the  news  came. 

In  hot  haste  a  messenger  brought 
the  good  and  bad  news  in  one 
breath.  As  if  by  a  miracle,  the  bat- 
tle had  gone  with  them;  over  the 
bodies  of  hundreds,  butchered  and 
lost,  they  marched,  through  blood 
and  death,  to  victory.  "  Many  were 
dead,    numbers    taken   prisoners — 

many  wounded  and  dying,  and " 

and  here  he  made  an  ominous 
pause,  and  looked  suddenly,  with  a 
sort  of  terror,  at  the  ghastly  face  of- 
the  girl.  That  was  all,  and  enough ; 
before  he  could  speak  again,  she 
lay  prone  at  his  feet,  senseless  and 
moveless,  the  very  picture  of  death. 
The  truth  had  reached  her  heart 
through  his  compassionate  eyes- 
Life  in  one  moment  had  assumed 
the  aspect  of  despair.  The  glory  of 
the  night,  the  fragrance,  the  flowers^ 
the  eternal  heavens,  spread  out  so 
wonderfully,  so  radiantly  above 
them,  became  suddenly  black  and 
hideous  to  this  young  girl.  Her 
heart  appeared  to  her  to  be  sinking 
down,  down,  down,  through  illimit- 
able space,  into  hopeless  and  endur- 
ing anguish  and  darkness.  Beauti- 
ful, young,  selfish,  with  her  sweet, 
fresh  life  battered  thus  by  merciless 
sorrow,  she  returned  to  conscious- 
ness to  find  the  benign,  grief- 
stricken  face  of  St.  Gertrude  bowed 
anxiously  above  her.  At  that  sight 
the  frantic  tears  gushed  forth. 
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"  Oh !  Aunt  Gertrude,  what  shall 
I  do  now  ?" 

"We  must  strive  to  bear  God's 
will,  and  live  patiently  under  all 
this,  my  child." 

"Patiently?  Live?  No,  no;  if 
God  is  good,  He  will  take  me  out  of 
the  world — out  of  this  dreadful, 
monstrous  misery." 

"  He  will  do  what  is  best,  only 
give  your  heart  into  His  keeping, 
my  poor  Gatty." 

"  My  heart,"  she  said,  with  a  ter- 
rible voice  of  calm,  "  is  dead  and 
gone.     God  help  me." 

After  this,  the  days  came  and 
went  in  desolation  and  sorrow  to 
these  two  women. 

God  had  often  visited  the  eldest 
so.  One  after  the  other,  the  near 
and  dear  ties  of  life  had  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  time  and  death, 
and,  saving  those  two  young  people, 
she  had  nothing  left  in  the  world  to 
love.  And  now  Cecil  was  gone  too  ! 
Her  handsome,  brave  lad !  She 
knelt  down,  and  asked  God  to  com- 
fort her.  Eighty-eight,  and  this 
latest  and  last  male  daring  lost  to 
her !  Yes,  the  last,  for  Gatty  would 
never  now  bring  a  boy  into  the 
world  for  her  to  love  and  dandle. 
And  Gatty?  The  thought  of  her 
filled  the  old  woman's  heart  with 
new  distress.  Poor  child!  How 
hard  she  had  grown  in  her  calamity. 
To  mourn  for  Cecil,  and  to  cry  out 
desperately  against  God's  dispensa- 
tion— that  was  all  the  business  of 
her  life  now,  day  and  night.  Up 
and  down,  with  clasped  hands  and 
streaming  eyes,  this  desolate  young 
thing  paced  hour  after  hour,  pray- 
ing aloud  for  death. 

"  Have  you,  then,  any  hope,  Gat- 
ty?" 


"  Hope !  and  he  dead  ?"  she  groan- 
ed fiercely. 

"  My  child,  be  patient;  supplicate 
God — comfort  comes  not  of  our- 
selves, poor,  mean  human  creatures 
that  we  are  !  He  is  the  only  source. 
I  want  you  to  come  out  of  yourself, 
Gatty — to  think  of  others.  Do  not 
shut  yourself  up  in  your  sorrow, 
forgetful  of  all  the  world.  My  dear, 
do  you  never  remember  those  poor 
women  who  are  mourning  their 
dead,  that  lay  with  yours  and  mine 
that  day  ?     Poor  souls  !" 

"Poor  souls!"  repeated  Gatty, 
looking  up  into  the  sad  countenance 
above  her — "Poor  souls!" 

But  her  thoughts  were  far  away, 
hovering  like  ghosts  over  her  slain 
hero,  lying  stark  and  rigid,  maybe, 
even  yet,  under  the  broad  yellow 
moon.  She  pictured  him  constant- 
ly in  the  silence  and  the  night — 
torn,  bloody,  unburied;  the  wind 
and  the  rain  and  the  sun,  alike,  fall- 
ing upon  the  upturned  ghastly  face, 
out  of  which  the  precious  light  and 
life  were  fled  forevermore.  This 
horrible  phantom  picture  haunted 
her  night  and  day. 

The  soft  October  weather  was 
gone  now.  The  chill  and  cheerless 
winds  of  November  dashed  and 
swept  about  the  little  cottage,  and 
despoiled  it  of  its  flowers  and  its 
leaves.  They  were  all  gone  be- 
fore that  dreary  time  of  the  year, 
that  solemn  interlude  that  stands 
dolefully  between  the  sweets  of 
summer  and  the  hard  rigor  of  win- 
ter. It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  gloomy 
twilight  of  the  seasons.  A  certain 
peculiar  grayness  possessed  the 
earth  and  sky,  and  sometimes,  when 
the  sun  broke  forth  brilliantly,  this 
grayness  became  a  golden  radiance 
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that  was  beautiful  to  behold.  But 
this  was  not  often,  and  when  it 
came,  Gatty's  eyes  closed  resolutely 
to  the  glory. 

"  The  bright,  warm  sun  kills  me," 
she  said,  gloomily.  The  dreary, 
windy  weather  was  satisfying  to  her 
mournful,  broken  spirit.  To  see 
her,  black-robed  and  sorrowful, 
roaming  silently  among  this  deso- 
lation of  nature,  was  a  sad  sight. 
Drooping  her  poor,  young  head,  and 
shedding  the  dreary  tears  of  hope- 
less grief,  as  she  went  in  and  out 
the  pretty  walks  of  the  garden — 
that  was  a  picture  St.  Gertrude  be- 
held and  mourned  over,  morning 
after  morning,  as  she  looked  from 
her  window  upon  the  lawn.  A 
strange  calm  had  suddenly  fallen 
upon  her  darling's  spirit — the  deep, 
unbroken  calm  that  proclaims  the 
slow  and  sure  annihilation  of  life 
by  the  subtle  power  of  grief. 

Gatty's  heart  was  breaking  before 
her  eyes. 

Poor  St.  Gertrude  !  with  this  one 
only  little  ewe  lamb  that  was  pining 
to  death,  and  she  could  not  save 
her! 

"That  battle!"  she  said,  softly 
and  pathetically — "In  it  my  two 
darlings  have  found  death.  I  would 
God  might  see  best  to  spare  her  to 
me  only  a  little  while  longer,  and 
then  my  heart  will  have  no  further 
need  of  her.  The  days  grow  shorter, 
and  the  grave  comes  closer  to  me, 
but  my  sweet  Gatty  will  outstrip 
my  lumbering  old  age;  she  will  get 
there  first.  Ah,  me ! — my  children, 
my  country,  my  Cecil,  all  gone;  and 
now,  Gatty  !  The  pretty  thing  ! 
Years  ago  my  Master  gave  me,  in 
prosperity  and  love,  my  good,  true 
husband.  That  was  in  the  days  of 
my    youth — warm,     eager,     impas- 


sioned. How  happy  we  were  then, 
to  be  sure !  The  days  flew  away 
from  us  full  of  joy;  we,  in  the  midst, 
blest  with  love  and  plenty.  How 
good  God  is !  I  know  it  could  not 
stay  so  always,  for  we  make  an  idol 
of  our  happiness — we  hug  it  hotly  to 
our  hearts,  and  peep  at  God  over 
the  top,  and  then,  when  He  should 
be  nearest,  He  looks  farthest  off 
from  us.  He  gives  us  our  joy,  and 
we  forget  to  thank  Him.  "We  bless 
the  gift,  and  put  the  Giver  outside 
of  remembrance.  I  loved  dearly, 
and  had  for  my  very  own  that  good 
man  who  loved  me.  Few  women 
have  so  true  and  loyal  a  heart  to 
lie  upon,  and  build  life  and  trust 
on.  I  began  to  worship  his  good- 
ness and  his  beauty.  I  lifted  him 
up,  and  placed  him  between  God 
and  me,  and  never  saw  my  sin  till 
God  called  him  home.  It  is  thirty 
years  now  since  he  left  me  with  a 
prayer  to  God  for  my  sake,  and  a 
kiss  on  his  lips,  as  they  greeted 
mine  lovingly  for  the  last  time. 
'  You  have  been  a  true,  good  wife  to 
me,  Gertrude;  may  our  Lord  pro- 
tect and  keep  you  always/  And 
so  he  started  before  me  by  many 
years  to  our  last  home.  I  saw  him 
fade  from  out  my  life.  Good  soul ! 
how  great  a  void  he  has  made  in  the 
days  that  have  followed !  My  hea^t 
drooped,  but  God  comforted  me. 
I  had  my  children,  his  children,  to 
love  and  bless  me.  How  many  poor 
women  have  nothing  to  cling  to, 
and  draw  joy  from.  My  sweet,  young 
darlings !  They  gathered  round  my 
heart,  and  gave  it  happiness.  How 
fast  and  well  they  grew — two  pretty 
girls,  and  my  brave  Cecil !  I  watch- 
ed them  slip  out  of  the  sweet  time 
of  childhood,  and  become  women 
and  a  man.   It  took  so  short  a  time, 
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after  all,  to  do  this;  and  all  the 
while  I  was  growing  old  along  with 
them,  and  did  not  know  death 
would  ever  forget  me  in  the  march, 
and  catch  at  their  fragrant,  happy 
and  young  lives.  God  knows  best. 
He  reads  the  future,  and  puts  forth 
His  mighty,  compassionate  hand,  to 
deliver  us  from  sorrows  to  come. 
He  is  all  mercy — all  mercy.  "We 
read  the  past,  and  live  in  that.  Its 
sorrows,  that  are  dead  things,  we 
treasure  over.  We  do  not  care  for 
the  present,  nor  see  into  the  future. 
Whilst  I  dwelt  upon  the  happiness 
that  had  come,  through  God's  good- 
ness, to  me  in  my  youth,  and  was 
quenched  before  my  youth  had 
gone,  I  lost  sight  of  the  dangers  of 
the  present  and  the  dangers  of  the 
future.  My  'baby,'  fair,  charming, 
loveable,  pretty  Janet — leaping, 
springing,  dancing,  like  a  frolick- 
some  deer,  over  the  hills  and  brooks 
and  green  grass,  fell,  as  her  dainty 
feet  endeavored  to  reach  a  high 
cliff,  on  which  grew  a  bunch  of  wild 
anemone.  Fell  ?  Crushed,  bruised, 
beaten  by  the  cruel  rocks  and  stones, 
they  brought  her  home,  and  laid 
her  before  me.  Pretty  one !  I  saw 
the  fair,  long  hair,  stained  with  her 
precious  blood,  and  the  white, 
round  cheeks,  marked,  and  black- 
ened, and  scarred — I  beheld  her  de- 
licate, smooth  hand,  hanging  a 
broken  and  dead  th  ng  by  her  sweet 
side,  and  I  knew  it  would  never 
again  thrill  under  my  loving  touch. 
I  saw  the  cold,  hard  knife  dissever 
that  dear  member,  and  I  wept  hot, 
salt  tears,  that  it  was  not  my  wrink- 
led hand  instead,  crying  on  God 
for  strength  to  bear.  I  saw  her 
suffer  for  long,  long  dreary  weeks, 
but  then  God  gave  her  back  to  us 
sound  of  mind  and  hopeful  of  heart. 


To  think  she  might  have  died! 
God  spared  her  many  years  to  com- 
fort and  joy  me — a  pure,  true-heart- 
ed, humble  Christian  woman,  and 
cripple.  Her  misfortune  had  saved 
her  soul.  It  opened  the  narrow 
door  to  her  darkened  eyes,  and  re- 
vealed her  Lord  to  her. 

"  Then  Gertrude  went  away.  I 
saw  her  depart  joyfully  on  the  arm 
of  the  man  she  loved,  and  had 
chosen.  The  world  was  a  mass  of 
bright  sunshine  to  Gertrude  then; 
but  trouble  came  after  a  while. 
Fire  and  sickness,  and  loss  by  land 
and  sea,  brought  poverty  to  her 
home.  Her  babies  died  one  af.er 
the  other;  then  Arthur  fell  ill,  and 
died  too.  She  came  back — once  my 
winsome,  light-hearted  child !— to 
her  old  mother  and  her  old  home, 
but  the  joy  of  life  had  departed 
from  her. 

*  I  have  come  back  to  die/  she 
said;  "and  so  it  was.  God  called 
her  away  from  me.  I  laid  her  be- 
side her  father,  and  Janet  and  Cecil, 
and  I  used  to  go  there  to  weep  for 
them,  and  to  thank  God  that  we 
had  each  other  still.  Things  can't 
last  the  same  always.  God  sees  that 
it  would  be  evil  for  us — we  would 
love  the  world  and  things  of  tfra 
world  too  well.  Our  little  circle  was 
broken  up  when  Cecil  married. 
You  see  men  must  love  their  wives* 
The  Father  ordains  it  so.  I  left  my 
parents  for  his  father's  sake.  Cecil, 
he  left  me  and  Janet  for  his  pret- 
ty Ellie — for  she  was  pretty,  the 
gay  young  thing !  She  was  not  the 
wife  for  Cecil;  but  God  knows  if  he 
ever  thought  so.  She  stood  be- 
tween me  and  my  darling.  I  don't 
know  why  the  poor  child  could  not 
like  me.  I  tried  to  win  her  heart, 
but  she  would  not  have  it  so.     She 
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said  I  was  not  just — that  I  wanted 
Cecil's  love — that  I  was  only  the 
mother,  and  she  the  wife.  Only  the 
mother  !  Yes,  she  was  the  wife,  but 
she  did  not  comfort  my  dear  boy. 
That  is  our  part — to  love  and  to  com- 
fort them.  Poor,  weak  little  thing ! 
when  her  baby  was  born,  how  sad, 
how  feeble — how  pale  she  was !  She 
let  me  come  to  her  then.  I  began 
to  strive  to  win  her  heart  as  she 
lay  there  hanging  between  life  and 
death.  At  first  she  would  not,  but 
by-and-by  she  came  to  me,  poor 
young  soul !  She  wept  on  my  arm, 
and  asked  me  to  pardon  her  hard 
neart.  She  had  striven  to  win  my 
boy's  heart  from  me,  but  she  gave 
it  back  then  along  with  her's.  It 
was  tardy  justice,  but  it  came  at 
last.  Be  sure  I  loved,  and  forgave 
her  everything  then.  And  she,  to 
show  her  love,  gave  me  her  baby; 
for  you  see  Ellie  was  dying  then. 
Putting  the  pretty  wee  thing  in  my 
arms,  she  said: 

'  You  will  love  and  care  for  him, 
for  Cecil's  sake,  mother.' 

"  It  was  the  first  and  last  time  she 
called  me  so.  She  died  that  night. 
How  tenderly  I  have  loved,  and 
cared  for  my  beautiful  boy !  Ah  ! 
poor  Gatty ! — was  it  any  wonder 
her  heart  should  have  learned  to 
dote  so  on  that  noble,  gracious  na- 
ture? How  short  the  time  seems 
since  I  took  him,  a  blue-eyed,  help- 
less thing,  in  these  poor  old  arms. 
And  now  he  is  dead — gone  forever 
from  my  sight — dead,  dead,  dead ! 
Oh !  Lord,  give  Thy  servant  strength 
to  bear  this  loss !  Teach  me  Thou 
art  always  merciful.  Teach  me  to 
bend  without  repining  to  Thy  will — 
give  me  comfort  in  this  dark  and 
troublous  day — give  me  comfort — 
peace!" 


She  sat  with  clasped  hands,  be- 
seeching God  thus  in  the  twilight. 
The  fire  light  lit  up  her  sombre, 
bowed  figure,  as  she  sat  there  think- 
ing aloud  in  silence  and  the  even- 
ing. Outside  a  light,  feathery  snow 
was  falling  quietly.  It  was  the  31st 
of  November,  and  winter  was  al- 
ready here.  Gatty  was  up  stairs 
mourning  for  that  true  lover,  who 
should  never  again  behold  her 
sweet,  young  face — never  again  this 
side  of  eternity;  and  there,  in  the 
darkness  and  stillness,  she  stood 
gazing  mournfully  out  into  the 
storm,  with  a  pang  of  envy,  as  she 
beheld  the  icy,  shining  shroud  that 
fell  so  softly,  so  silently,  upon  all 
the  flowers  of  the  garden.  "  Mine 
will  come  soon,"  she  said,  drearily; 
"I  shall  never  see  the  flowers 
again." 

Just  then,  below  her,  St.  Gertrude, 
was  saying  to  herself,  as  she  watch- 
ed the  glowing  coals  on  the  hearth, 
and  listened  to  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  around  the  cottage :  "  Then  it 
was  that  the  war  broke  out.  This 
sad,  sad  war.  Ah !  how  like  a  greedy 
monster  it  has  stood,  and  devoured 
my  heart's  treasures  !  I  can  see  my 
brave  son  going  forth  to  take  his 
place  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
started  out  to  defend  the  land.  And 
Cecil  ?  Well,  yes,  of  course  the  boy 
must  go  too.  There  could  be  no 
question  as  to  that.  Both!  My 
heart  stood  still  in  my  bosom,  and  I 
turned  coward  then.  Both  my  dar- 
lings ?  Ah  !  but  we  are  weak  things, 
we  women  !  How  I  longed  to  keep 
them  in  safety  by  me!  My  heart 
tugged  sorely  with  my  conscience 
then,  but  it  did  not  conquer.  I 
gave  them  a  kiss,  and,  imploring 
God's  blessing  on  them,  bade  them 
go.     You  see,  the  Lord  gives  men 
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duty.  There  it  stands,  clear  and 
rigid  and  unmistakable,  before  them. 
They  must  not  shrink  it.  A  woman 
between  that  and  them  is  the  hard 
trial  a  man  is  called  to  endure.  "We 
must  help,  not  hinder  them.  To 
stand  in  their  way,  and  urge  them 
from  the  right,  that  is  the  evil  work 
of  woman's  power  on  man.  The 
Lord  saved  me  from  that.  He  gave 
me  to  know  it  was  their  part  to  go, 
and  mine  to  encourage.  Well,  then, 
I  gave  them  up;  standing  in  the 
broad  sunshine,  I  beheld  them  ride 
away  side  by  side,  my  dear  ones, 
out  towards  the  battle,  where  suffer- 
ings and  hardships  and  death  stand 
ready  to  grasp  men.  My  lips  smil- 
ed, but  my  heart  was  sick  within 
me.  Up  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  I 
saw  that  child,  Cecil,  turn,  and 
wave  his  dear  hand  to  us,  and  on 
the  wind,  clear  and  hopeful,  came 
my  son's  ringing  voice : 

"  '  Pray  for  our  country,  mother ! ' 
"  Lord,  have  I  not  prayed,  do  I  not 
always  pray,  from  the  depths  of  my 
heart,  for  that  bleeding  country? 
She  has  taken  my  children,  yet  I 
bleed  for  her.  Sore-pressed  and 
wounded,  she  struggles  bravely  yet; 
dearer  and  nearer  to  me,  now  that 
those  precious  hearts  have  bled  and 
perished  for  her  sake !  Feeble  and 
old,  and  a  woman,  what  could  I  do 
for  her  but  strive,  with  my  little 
strength,  to  comfort  and  to  care  for 
those  who  were  fighting  for  her  ?  In 
the  hospitals,  by  the  wounded,  and 
the  dying,  Gatty  and  I  found  our 
work  to  do,  and  did  it.  That  was  a 
hard  time.  Ah !  my  poor  heart ! 
They  brought  him  there,  my  son ! 
my  son !  Broken  and  bleeding,  and 
dying,  they  brought  him  there.  These 
eyes  beheld  him,  these  hands  min- 
istered to  him,  these  lips  comforted 


him,  as  he  lay  breathing  out  his  life 
before  me.  God  was  good  to  award 
me  that  privilege.  I  can  hear  his 
sad  voice  bidding  me  come  home,  and 
care  for  the  old  place.  '  For  Gatty's 
and  Cecil's  sake,  he  said.  And 
home  I  came,  bringing  my  darling 
with  me.  Beside  his  father  and  sis- 
ter, we  laid  him  in  his  grave.  And 
there  we  stood,  we  three  lone  wo- 
men, Janet  and  Gatty,  and  I,  mourn- 
ing our  beloved  dead,  while  Cecil, 
our  last  protector,  was  fighting  far 
away.  It  was  our  sorest  hour  of 
trial — that  dark  and  doleful  day! 
The  sun  went  down,  crimson  and 
angry,  behind  the  hills,  leaving  the 
earth  dark  and  dismal.  Alone  with 
our  dead,  in  that  solemn  place  and 
hour,  we  three  knelt  beside  the  new- 
made  grave  of  my  boy,  and  prayed 
for  consolation  and  strength.  And 
then  we  prayed  for  that  dear  land  he 
had  died  to  defend. 

"  '  Pray  for  our  country,  mother !' 
"  The  words  were  ringing  in  my 
ears,  and  drove  me  to  God,  when, 
out  upon  the  evening  sky,  flamed 
the  bright  red  glare  of  conflagration. 
Ah!  yes,  the  heart  of  man  is  des- 
perately wicked,  indeed.  God  pity 
them!  Where  could  our  enemies 
find  the  useless  cruelty  that  drove 
them  to  burn  our  sweet  home,  whilst 
we  mourned  and  wept  by  the  grave 
of  my  boy  ?  We  three,  helpless  wo- 
men, stricken  in  heart,  and  Janet  a 
cripple !  They  said  we  were  rebels. 
Well,  God  knows  best.  There  were 
the  black  and  scorching  ruins  of 
'  Glade  House'  to  greet  our  fright- 
ened eyes  when  we  crept  near, 
through  the  woods,  to  see  what  they 
had  done.  All  gone — the  dear  home 
of  my  youth !  In  each  other's  arms 
we  wept  in  the  lonely  darkness  of 
the  woods,   and  called  upon  Christ 
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for  help.  Homeless,  and  friendless, 
we  felt  that  He  alone  could  guard 
and  lead  us  through  that  dark  hour 
and  trial.  God  stayed  their  hands, 
and  they  spared  this  little  nook. 
Down  in  these  quiet  woods  it  was 
forgotten.  And  here  we  came,  when 
the  morning  broke  and  revealed  a 
scene  of  desolation  and  silence  like 
death.  Those  cruel  men  had  fled 
with  the  night,  but  their  work  was 
left  behind  them,  never  to  be  obli- 
terated. The  sorrow,  the  fright,  the 
cold  damps  of  the  desolate  woods, 
that  night,  struck  home  to  the  heart 
of  my  child  and  killed  her.  Like 
a  sweet  plant,  she  drooped  and  pined 
away,  as  we  watched  her,  Gatty  and 
I,  and  by-and-by  she  went  home. 
And  now  Cecil  is  gone !  Thus,  one 
by  one,  they  have  left  me,  Lord,  to 
be  with  Thee !  Through  death  and 
poverty,  and  distress,  through  bro- 
ken hopes  and  bleeding  hearts,  my 
life  hath  found  its  way  to  this  sad 
hour.  But  Thou  hast  comforted 
me  always.  Thou  hast  lifted  up 
Thy  suffering  and  passion,  and  pain 
before  my  eyes,  to  teach  me  to  trust 
in  Thee,  and  fly  to  Thee  in  my  dire 
extremities.  Thou  wilt  never  for- 
sake me.  Thou  wilt  conquer  this 
mi  erable  world  within  me,  and 
make  me,  at  the  last,  lean  only  on 
Thee.  Give  me  strength  and  pa- 
tience yet  to  bear  and  hope." 

A  light  step  echoed  through  the 
room  as  she  ceased ;  and  there,  in 
the  gloom,  stood  Gatty,  the  fitful 
firelight  playing  upon  her  pallid 
face,  and  the  mournful  sound  of  the 
wind  mingling  with  the  pathetic 
tones  of  her  voice. 

"  Aunt  Gertrude." 

"My  child." 

"  Aunt  Gertrude,  I  want  to  speak 
with  vou  to-nip-ht.     Let  me  kneel 


down  here  before  you,  and  ask  you 
to  pray  God  to  forgive  that  hard 
heart  I  had  within  me  when  my  sor- 
row came.  Can  He  pardon  my  sin- 
fulness? I  cried  out  against  Him, 
and  His  dispensation.  I  could  seo 
nothing  but  cruelty  in  it.  He  had 
seemed  to  hate  and  forsake  me.  I 
closed  my  heart  to  your  voice,  and 
denied  my  Lord.  Oh !  Aunt  Ger- 
trude, will  He  pity  and  pardon  me 
now,  do  you  think  ?" 

She  answered  never  a  word,  but 
clasping  that  sweet  young  thing  to 
her  aged  bosom,  she  plead  her  cause 
before  the  august  and  mighty  Judge. 
And  they  were  sitting  so  twined  in 
each  other's  arms,  praying  both  of 
them  earnestly,  while  the  fire  burned 
brightly  within,  and  the  storm  raged 
furiously  without,  making  the  earth 
ghastly  with  its  icy  shroud,  and  the 
air  heavy  wilh  the  thick-flying,  noise- 
less messengers  of  the  clouds,  the 
dreary,  airy,  beautiful,  chilling  snow. 
Suddenly  they  started  and  looked 
into  each  other's  eyes. 

"Gatty!" 

"Aunt  Gertrude." 

"What  was  that?" 

"What?" 

She  sprang  hastily  to  her  feet,  and 
stood  with  parted  lips  and  startled 
face,  listening. 

St.  Gertrude  arose  and  lifted  her 
eyes  aloft  serenely. 

"  Are  they  coming  again  ?  Thou, 
Lord,  protect  us !" 

She  took  two  steps  forward,  and 
then  paused. 

"  Open  the  door,  Gatty." 

Her  trembling  fingers  touched  the 
latch,  and  the  angiy  wind  struck 
the  door  open  against  her  feeble 
body.  A  freezing,  blinding,  gust  of 
the  storm,  rushed  madly  into  the 
room,  whirling  and  dashing  its  fine, 
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white,  icy  powder  like  a  cloud  every- 
wliete.  The  smouldering  tire  leap- 
ed into  a  ruddy  flame,  and  illumin- 
ated the  whiteness  without.  In  the 
doorway,  tall  and  dark,  a  man  stood, 
obscuring  the  scene  beyond  him. 

His  hand  rested  on  the  latch.  His 
clothes  were  white  all  over  with 
snow.  He  was  looking  directly  be- 
fore him,  with  his  head  averted,  and 
one  foot  advanced.  He  said  softly  : 
"  Then  you  do  not  know  me  ?" 
It  teas  Cecil. 

Arisen  from  the  grave  ? 
In  the  flesh? 
Or  was  it  his  ^host  ? 
Gatty  fell  at  his  feet  and  laid  her 
cbeek  against  them. 
She  had  fainted. 

St.  Gertrude  saw  that  he  was  no 
spirit,  but  her  darling,  worn  and 
ghastly,  and  old.  She  looked  with 
a  sort  of  joy  into  his  face.  Her  eyes 
entreated,  implored  him. 

He  said,  closing  the  door,  and 
lifting  his  love  passionately  in  his 
arms  : 

"So  then  you  did  not  know  they 
had  taken  me  prisoner  ?  You 
thought  I  was  dead !  Well,  then,  I 
have  escaped,  and  come  all  this  way 
to  make  you  happy,  and  to  frighten 
you  to  death." 

And  he  kissed  them  both  devour- 
ingly, and  wept. 

He  was  almost  frozen — ragged — 
hungry. 

His  eyes  had  the  light  of  a  wild 
beast  in  them.  His  cheeks  were 
ho  low,  his  hands  like  a  skeleton's. 

Moreover,  he  looked  like  a  corpse 
turned  pauper. 

He  did  not  know  it,  but  his  feet 
were  frost-bitten,  and  his  wounds 
were  bleeding  afresh. 

He  was  so  overwrought  with  the 
agonies  and  trials  and  privations  he 


had  endured,  that,  as  he  reached  his 
home  that  night  in  the  darkness  and 
the  storm,  he  placed  one  foot  across 
the  threshold,  anel  the  other  trem- 
bled on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  He 
was  leaving  the  bitter  world  and  en- 
tering upon  the  warm,  bewilder  ng, 
pleasant  precincts  of  the  tomb ! 

He  had  just  crept  into  li  e  like  a 
wretched  beggar,  and  was  about  to 
leave  it  like  a  crowned  king. 

So  much  does  joy  transform  two 
consecutive  minutes  of  our  mortal 
time. 

He  knelt  besiele  his  darling  and 
laid  his  frigid  cheek  against  her 
brow. 

"  Let  me  sleep,"  he  said  wearily, 
and  softly,  and  while  he  spoke  he 
fell  into  a  profound  slumber. 

He  was  making  the  first  advance 
into  that  mysterious  realm  and  state 
we  call  eleath. 

He  was  beginning  to  die  when 
Gatty  returned  to  consciousness. 

They  beheld  this,  and  began  to 
struggle  with  eleath.  These  two 
weak  women  fought  bravely  and  un- 
falteringly with  the  enemy  that  long 
night.  They  were  protecting  their 
hearts,  you  see.  God  gave  them 
hope  and  strength. 

They  never  paused,  clay  after  day, 
night  after  night,  in  their  ministra- 
tions. They  absolutely  baffled  death. 
Strong  in  their  love  and  secrecy, 
they  dedicated  themselves  to  this 
man,  returned  to  them  so  wonder- 
fully out  of  the  grave,  as  it  were. 
Hidden  away  here,  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  within  sound,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  roar  of  the  battles, 
this  young  hero  fought  against  the 
King  of  Terrors,  with  his  two  weak, 
powerful  allies,  for  six  mouths. 
Through  the  dreary  winter,  into  the 
soft,  balmy  spring-time,  out  of  whose 
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rich  treasury  of  renewed  life  and 
strength,  and  vigor,  there  came  to 
him  strength  and  vitality.  He  had 
found  life  at  last.  But  his  country, 
while  he  hung  vibrating  between 
this  world  and  the  next,  had  been 
lost.  He  wished  just  once  that  he 
had  died  for  her.  Then  he  lifted 
his  eyes  and  beheld  St.  Gertrude  in 
the  glowing  May  sunshine,  as  it 
shone  in  at  the  window,  and  made 
his  sweet  chamber  beautiful  to  be- 
hold ;  for  there,  too,  was  Gatty, 
fresher  than  the  day  itself,  standing 
at  his  bedside,  smiling,  and  ready 
to  kiss  him  good  day. 

"  I  have  nothing  left  but  you  two, 
and  you  have  nothing  but  me.  Give 
me  a  promise,  Gatty,  this  moment, 
or  else  I  shall  never  arise  from  this 
bed  a  well  nrnn." 

"  I  give  it  to  you,  dear,"  she  said, 
leaning  sweetly  over  him. 

"  Have  Mr.  Marsden  here  to-night, 
and—" 

"  Cecil,  you  are  mad !  Marry,  in- 
deed !  when  you  can't  feed  yourself, 
and  have  not  a  penny  in  the  world," 
remonstrated  St.  Gertrude,  smil- 
ingly. 

"  But  Gatty  has  promised,  and  I 
assure  you  I  shall  die  else." 

They  began  to  see  that  they  must 
compromise  matters  with  this  great 
fellow,  who  was  like  a  young  giant 
and  a  child  at  the  same  time.  He 
was  unreasonable,  but  for  all  that 
in  dead  earnest. 

So  they  were  married  in  four  days, 
and  made  a  sad,  sweet  marriage  tour 
to  the  grave-yard.  The  day  was 
charming,  and  the  birds  sang  in 
every  tree.  Cecil  leaned  heavily  on 
Gatty's  arm.  This  was  unusual,  but 
unavoidable.  These  two  children 
found  it  delicious ;  for  Gatty  was 
strong   weakness,   and   Cecil  weak 


strength,  and  that  idea,  from  its 
very  originality,  charmed  and  amus- 
ed them  wonderfully. 

"  I  am  going  to  introduce  my  wife 
to  my  father,"  said  he,  with  a  sad, 
sweet  smile  on  his  lips.  "  The  dear- 
est little  wife  on  the  earth,  and  the 
noblest  father  under  it,  that  man 
ever  had." 

And  there,  beside  the  graves  of 
their  dear  ones,  these  two,  bride  and 
bridegroom,  sat  and  talked  over 
the  sad,  disastrous  past,  and  discuss- 
ed and  planned  for  the  future.  Cecil 
said,  by-and-by  : 

"  Do  you  know,  darling,  that  the 
last  time  I  stood  out  of  doors  under 
the  heavens,  I  was  a  wretched,  suf- 
fering fugitive  from  wrong  and  op- 
pression? It  was  a  stormy  night, 
but  I  had,  in  all  my  sufferings,  as  I 
plodded  wearily  through  the  snow 
and  blackness,  a  country,  but  no  wife. 
Now,  under  this  fragrant,  bright  sky, 
I  sit  in  the  sunlight,  without  a  coun- 
try, but  with  my  wife.  God  has 
blessed  me  more  than  all  the  rest,  I 
do  believe.  I  should  have  despaired 
had  He  not  given  you  to  me  at  this 
time.  By-and-by,  who  knows,  but 
in  the  wondrous  and  irrevocable 
march  of  time  and  events,  we  may 
find  our  country  again  ?  God  grant 
it !  But  had  I  never  found  my  wife 
in  this  little  hiding-place,  I  should 
have  lost  country,  hope,  future,  hap- 
piness, everything,  at  once.  Now,  I 
have  the  best  thing  to  live  for  that  a 
man  can  have — and  with  God's  help, 
I  shall  do  my  part  faithfully  by  my 
wife." 

"But,"  she  says,  putting  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  "  I  have  been  a 
wicked  and  rebellious  woman.  God 
has  blessed  me  beyond  my  deserts. 
He  is  so  good  to  us,  Cecil !  Do  you 
know  that  I  think  we  ought  to  re- 
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member  every  night  to  thank  Him 
for  our  St.  Gertrude?" 

"This  is  a  good  day  to  begin 
good  things,  Gatty.  Let  us  thank 
Him  here,  for  all  the  blessings  He 
has  vouchsafed  to  us  through  her." 

And  they  thanked  God  there;  and 
while  they  were  praying  for  her,  she 
sat  quietly  at  home,  wondering  what 
she  had  ever  done  that  the  Lord 
should  bless  her  so  that  day. 

"Cecil  and  Gatty  married!"  she 
said  to  herself,  joyfully. 

And  she  began  to  sing — 


"  Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  faults  I  see  ; 

That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me.  " 

And  this  was,  and  always  had 
been,  the  burden  of  her  song  through 
life. 

One  of  these  days  will  be  a  tomb- 
stone in  the  grave-yard  beside  the 
others  ;  but  it  is  not  there  yet, 
thank  God.  It  will  have  very  little 
work  upon  it  beyond  a  Cross  and 
Crown,  beneath  which  one  will  be 
able  to  read — "  St.  Gertrude." 
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"And  whisper  whence  they  stole  those  balmy  spoils." 

— [Milton. 
"You  have  taught  me  language,  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse.     The  red  plague  rid  you 
For  learning  me  your  language." 

— [Shakspeaee. 


At  the  head  of  false  maxims  may 
be  placed  "Vox  populi,  vox  Dei."  The 
demon-shout  of  the  mob  the  voice 
of  God !  Many  a  martyr  has  gone 
to  the  stake,  while  this  vox  populi 
rent  the  air  with  curses  ;  yet,  when 
the  Levites  pronounced  curses  on 
the  idolator,  the  mocker  of  father 
and  mother,  the  swindler,  the  de- 
ceiver, the  unjust,  the  murderer,  the 
people  were  commanded  to  say  amen. 
Vox  populi  is  not  always  vox  Dei,  or 
the  amens  to  God's  curses  would 
have  been  the  spontaneous,  unani- 
mous response  ;  Moses  would  not 
have  been  obliged  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple where  to  put  them  in. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  about 


the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of 
the  people.  Now  take  a  dozen  men 
of  your  neighborhood,  how  many  of 
them  know  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  their  party  ?  And  of  those 
who  do  know  them,  how  many  can 
see  the  results  of  those  principles  ? 
Even  among  the  higher  classes,  those 
who  are  ranked  among  the  well-in- 
formed, how  many  think  for  them- 
selves, instead  of  adopting  their 
opinions  from  prejudice  ?  Perhaps 
they  adopt  them  because  they  are 
leavened  with  fanaticism — there  is 
nothing  like  the  leaven  of  fanaticism 
to  make  opinions  suit  the  popular 
palate.  And  how  many,  think  you, 
have  any  opinions  at  all  ? 
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By  the  people,  I  mean  no  one 
class,  patrician  or  plebeian  ;  I  mean 
all  who  have  the  capacity  to  form 
rational  opinions,  that  is,  nearly  all 
white  men  and  women. 

We  boast  of  this  glorious  age  of 
progress  ;  but  there  is  a  lamentable 
degree  of  ignorance  and  darkness, 
notwithstanding  its  glaring  light. 
When  I  read  of  the  use  of  the  thumb- 
screw to  extort  confession,  in  this 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
under  this  Government  of  the  United 
States,  I  look  out  of  the  window, 
half  expecting  to  see  some  banner 
of  the  old  Crusaders  floating  in  the 
breeze,  instead  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  ;  then  I  glanced  at  the  New 
York  daily  that  I  held  in  my  hand, 
to  assure  myself  that  I  was  living 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  I  did 
not  know  that  such  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism was  in  this  country;  but  prob- 
ably this  was  owing  to  my  ignorance 
of  some  of  the  institutions  of  this 
land  of  freedom.  An  engine  of  tor- 
ture, by  the  way,  is  not  a  "peculiar 
institution  ;"  for  you  may  look  down 
the  corridor  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
see  the  dim  outlines  of  one  in  every 
recess  and  obscure  corner,  awaiting 
its  victim,  like  an  inexorable  fate. 
I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  their 
being  dragged  forth  and  set  up  in 
the  glare  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  account  of  the  use  of  the 
thumb-screw  was  given  in  a  New 
York  daily,  without  comment  ;  the 
press,  the  voice  of  the  people,  was 
mute.  Never  believe  that  vox  populi 
that  echoes  not  the  groans  of  a  poor, 
tortured  fellow-being,  is  vox  Dei, 
that  proclaims  "Peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men."  Boast  as  we 
may,  the  groans  extorted  by  the 
thumb-screw  will  drown  the  shriek 
of  the  steam-whistle. 


I  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  dif- 
fusion of  certain  kinds  of  intelli- 
gence among  the  people  ;  nearly  all 
of  them  read  the  newspapers;  some 
of  them  the  classics  even,  etc.,  etc. 

Now,  newspapers  are  good  in  their 
place  ;  they  enable  a  man  to  discuss 
the  latest  rail-road  accident ;  to  jum- 
ble together  a  few  names  of  Gene- 
rals, Colonels,  and  Majors  ;  also  a 
few  political  cant  words  and  phrases, 
so  that  he  can  ring  the  changes  on 
the  "  Causes  of  the  late  Rebellion" 
"  Beconstruction,"  "  Loyal  Men," 
etc.,  etc.  All  this  sounds  well ;  but 
get  the  great  majority  of  them  out 
of  their  cant,  let  them  talk  on  these 
subjects  in  their  every-day  language, 
and  their  talk  amounts  to  a  handful 
of  froth.  No  one  question  do  they 
more  illogically,  ignorantly,  and 
withal  arrogantly,  discuss,  than  this 
of  the  "  Causes  of  the  late  Rebellion." . 
And  in  no  way  do  they  more  clearly 
show  the  chaotic  state  of  their  minds 
than  in  attempting  to  give  their 
theories  of  Reconstruction. 

It  is  not  a  multiplicity  of  books 
and  newspapers  that  is  needed, 
though  these  have  their  uses  ;  it  is 
not  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sics, though  this  ought  not  to  be  un- 
dervalued ;  but  we  want  to  be  taught 
to  think  more,  and  more  logically, 
to  think  for  ourselves,  not  merely 
adopting  as  our  own  the  thoughts 
of  some  one  else.  Then  should  we 
have,  instead  of  the  votes  of  igno- 
rant mobs,  led  by  a  few  individuals, 
those  of  thinking,  rational  beings. 
This  would  be  a  help  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  ;  Democrats  have  no- 
thing to  lose  by  educating  the  peo- 
ple instead  of  merely  informing 
them.  Then  a  party  could  not, 
merely  because  it  had  a  fanatical 
motto  inscribed  on  its  banner,  march 
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cn  to  despotism  cheered  by  vox  po- 
puli. 

God  has  given  us  heads  of  our 
own,  as  He  has  hearts,  and  it  is  as 
absurd  to  let  another  do  our  think- 
ing for  us,  as  it  would  be  to  let  him 
do  our  loving  for  us. 

Were  the  people  trained  to  think 
for  themselves,  the  cause  of  religion 
would  be  promoted.  The  semi-inti- 
delity  of  our  land,  especially  of  the 
New  England  States,  is  caused  by  a 
want  of  logic.  A  logical  mind  can- 
not receive  only  those  truths  of  reli- 
gion that  seem  beautiful  and  agree- 
able, rejecting  the  others  ;  but  will 
accept  the  whole  or  none,  as  they  all 
rest  on  the  same  proof.  It  is  as 
cowardly  as  absurd  not  to  dare  re- 
ceive all  truth.  Yet  to  doubt,  to 
question,  is  not  only  a  right  but  a 
duty  ;  without   doubt   there  would 


be  no  investigation.  lam  not  going 
to  adopt  a  creed  merely  because  I 
find  it  in  the  Prayer  Book,  or  Con- 
fession of  Faith. 

If  people  would  think  for  them- 
selves, tiley  would  not  so  passively 
receive  the  great  truths  of  religion  ; 
but  any  one  of  them  would  stir 
their  soul  with  a  new  life  ;  their  hi- 
therto sluggish  blood  would  flow 
through  their  veins  like  the  Rapids 
of  Niagara,  and  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  were  quickened  by  the 
motive  power  of  one  of  these  great 
truths. 

Until  the  people  have  opinions 
instead  of  prejudices,  vox  populi 
will  not  be  vox  Dei.  God  is  immu- 
table, always  on  the  same  zide ;  but 
"  popular  prejudice,"  says  Hayne3 
"like  the  Swiss  troops,  can  be  en- 
gaged on  any  side." 
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"We  have  received  some  of  the  ad- 
vance sheets  of  a  life  of  General 
Ashby,  by  Rev.  James  B.  Avirett, 
chaplain  of  Ashby's  cavalry.  From 
the  following  extracts  from  the  forth- 
coming volume,  we  judge  the  work 
to  possess  unquestionable  merit: 

"  General  Ashby  was  of  medium 
stature,  about  five  feet  eight  inches 
in  height,  usually  weighed  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds, 
and  had  not  an  ounce  of  surplus 
flesh.  For  one  of  his  size,  he  was 
very  strong  and  muscular,  and  as 
active  and  agile  as  an  Indian  hunter, 
to  whom,  indeed,  he  was  not  unlike 
in  other  respects,  for  tho  members 
of  his  military  family  will  long  re- 
member  his   solitary   figure    sitting 


in  moody  silence  beside  the  smol- 
dering camp  fire,  watching  its  dying 
embers,  whilst  his  restless  brain 
was  busy  with  the  memories  of  his 
own  past,  or  his  country's  future. 
He  had  a  deep- set,  rich,  dark  brown 
eye,  full  of  expression,  and,  at  times, 
of  tenderness.  His  mouth,  as  much 
as  you  could  see  of  it  for  his  su- 
perb beard,  was  indicative  of  great 
firmness  and  decision,  but  when  he 
smiled,  you  saw  at  once  that  he  was 
not  a  stranger  to  gentleness.  A 
brother  officer  once  remarked  that 
his  smile  was  rather  that  of  woman 
than  of  man.  His  beard,  as  has 
been  observed,  was  really  superb, 
very  black,  and  worn  usually  long; 
so  leng,  indeed,  that  when  his  horso 
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was  in  rapid  motion,  the  beard  of 
the  rider  and  rnane  of  the  steed  ac- 
tually mingled,  so  that  the  poet's 
allusion  to  this  fact  was  no  poetic 
license  when  he  said,  apostrophising 
this  lamented  cavalier: 

"  'The  mane  upon  thy  charger's  crest, 
The  raven  beard  upon  thy  breast, 
No  more  shall  mingle  lock  with  lock, 
Like  streamers  in  the  battle  shock.'  " 

"Yes!  one  must  have  seen  him 
mounted  upon  his  superb  charger 
to  have  been  fully  impressed  with 
what  he  was,  and  what  he  could  do. 
Ashby,  represented  at  the  head  of 
the  column  in  a  charge,  raising  him- 
self in  his  stirrups,  waving  his  sabre, 
leading  his  men  on  to  victory,  ring- 
ing out  his  well-known  battle  cry: 
"Follow  me! — follow  me!" — would 
make  a  coat  of  armor  more  accepta- 
ble to  the  people  of  Virginia  than 
any  other  save  that  which  he  loved 
far  above  all  other  heraldry:  "Sic 
semper  Tyrannis."  For  whatever  he 
may  have  been — whatever  he  may 
not  have  been — this  he  was,  and  >n 
the  full  sense  in  which  he  under- 
stood the  term — a  Virginian.  Sheri- 
dan (not  P.  H.,  jr.,  but  Kichard 
Brinsley)  once  said: 

"  «Too  late  I  staid,  forgive  the  crime, 
"Unheeded  passed  the  hours ; 

For  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  Time, 
Which  only  treads  on  flowers.'  " 

"  The  writer  loves  to  dwell  upon 
the  character  of  Ashby.  To  him  it 
will  be  life-long  pleasure  to  have 
known  him  intimately  and  in  pri- 
vate ;  for  not  every  man  whom  the 
world  calls  great  can  afford  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  his  inner  life. 
Not  so  was  it  with  Ashby.  But 
time,  near  at  hand,  bore  him  rapid- 
ly alon?  to  other  scenes  than  those 
of  either  holiday  parades  or  mimic 


battle,  and  we  must  follow  him. 
Destiny  beckoned  him  onwar.l,  and 
we  must  see  whither,  and  how." 

5j£         5j£         5JS         5|C  5|C         3j£         5jC 

"The  fall  of  1859  found  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  then  simply 
Turner  Ashby  (citizen),  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  quiet  mountain 
home,  little  dreaming  that,  before 
the  snows  of  the  approaching  win- 
ter would  yield  to  the  warmth  of  a 
vernal  sun,  the  mists  which  veiled 
his  future  would  gradually  rise,  and 
he  would  have  a  partial  view  of 
what  lay  before  him.  But  his  char- 
acter was  formed;  his  constitution 
was  vigorous,  the  result  of  habitual 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  his 
love  for  manly  sports — about  thirty- 
one  years  of  age — in  the  very  prime 
of  manhood,  we  can  say  that  he  was 
ready  for  his  future. 

"The  people  of  the  Shenandoah" 
Valley,  that  beautiful  section  of  Vir- 
ginia, her  pride  and  her  boast,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  "Western  Con- 
tinent, were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  bright  and  bracing  autumnal 
days.  The  whole  valley,  from  tra- 
gic Harper's  Ferry  to  quiet  Salem, 
lay  a  very  Eden  in  its  loveliness. 
The  fields  were  standing  thick  with 
shocks  of  corn,  or  were  dotted  with 
herds  of  sleek  cattle  and  flocks  of 
quiet  sheep.  Mountains,  whose  ra- 
vines have  since  thrown  back  ihe 
sounds  of  murderous  cannon  with 
their  wide-mouthed  echoes,  were 
gorgeous  with  their  masses  of  foli- 
age just  tipped  by  the  early  frost. 
Her  beautiful  homes,  the  abodes  of 
hospitality  and  good  cheer,  were 
filled  with  joyous  and  happy  in- 
mates, not  with  maidens  or  matrons 
prematurely  old,  wearing  the  weeds 
of  a  people's  sorrow.  A  great  sor- 
row had  not  then  overclouded  this 
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stadium  of  glory;  but  they  who 
were  so  soon  to  sweep  along  it  in 
the  lurid  light  of  battle,  were  now 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  great- 
est of  civil  blessings,  honorable 
peace.  Her  people,  primitive  and 
simple  in  their  tastes,  had  learned, 
long  before,  the  primary  duty  of 
good  citizenship,  obedience  to  law 
and  rightfully-constituted  authori- 
ty. Education,  as  the  hand-maiden 
of  religion,  was  rapidly  doing  its 
work  of  social  and  moral  elevation. 
Industry  and  art  were  gladly  con- 
tributing their  quota  of  happiness; 
and,  in  fine,  the  whole  valley  was 
eminently  peaceful  and  contented. 
And  the  pictures  of  peaceful  repose 
here  drawn,  as  seen  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  were  multiplied  as  you 
cast  your  eyes  over  any  portion  of 
the  magnificent  domain  of  the  South, 
whether  your  view  embraced  the 
Valley  of  the  Guyandotte,  or  those 
in  which  the  sons  of  Kentucky  were 
busied  with  industrial  care.  Peace, 
profound  peace,  reigned  over  this 
happy  land,  when,  unheralded,  save 
by  the  slogan  of  a  vindictive  and 
jealous  fanaticism,  ruling  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  and  caught  up 
and  re-echoed  in  FaneuilHall,  about 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  Sunday  night, 
17th  October,  1859,  John  Brown 
crossed  the  Potomac  river  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  into  this  untroubled 
paradise." 

*  *  %  $z  5>:  =J=  sfc 

"  Prior  to,  and,  indeed,  up  to  the 
magnetic  thrill  of  horrors  produced 
by  the  Coercion  Proclamation  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  of  17th  April,  1861, 
the  people  of  Virginia  were  looking 
eagerly  to  the  Convention  at  Rich- 
moDd,  then  occupied  in  discussing 
the  proprioty  of  the  State's  seces- 
sion.    After  that  fearful  moment  of 


American  history,  the  gaze  of  Ash- 
by  was  turned  away  from  civil  coun- 
cils, and  took  in  the  camp-fires  of  a 
bloody  revolution.  He  knew  that  a 
people  taught  from  their  infancy  to 
cherish  their  ancestral  pride  and 
love  of  liberty,  would  not  tamely 
submit  to  the  coercion  now  immi- 
nent, but  would  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Disposer  of  all  things,  and 
endeavor,  by  this  help,  to  hew  out 
for  themselves  an  honorable  place, 
not  among  the  Federal  provinces, 
but  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
As  long  as  there  was  the  slightest 
hope  of  preserving  the  Compact  of 
States,  even  after  his  dear  old  mo- 
ther had  gone  so  far  along  the  path 
of  love  for  the  Union  as  to  bring 
upon  her  children  the  names  of 
'laggards  on  the  march,  and  slug- 
gards in  the  storm/  she  was  not 
deserted  by  the  Union-loving  Ash- 
by;  but  as  soon  as  the  edict  of  co- 
ercion had  gone  forth,  the  cavalier, 
loving  liberty  more,  found  his  heart 
estranged  from  everything  which 
attached  him  to  the  Union,  and  his 
conscience  freed  him  from  every  ob- 
ligation to  remain  with  his  kith  and 
kin.'  George  "Washington,  the  re- 
bel chieftain  of  the  ragged,  bare- 
footed men,  who,  in  the  first  Revo- 
lution, left  their  foot-prints  tinged 
with  blood  upon  the  snowy  fields  of 
Valley  Forge,  and  deeply  impress- 
ed their  deeds  upon  the  memory  of 
the  world,  did  not  willingly  dissever 
the  relations  which  bound  him,  as  a 
law-abiding  subject,  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  Great  Britain.  It  was  the 
Stamp  Act,  extra  Constitutional, 
which  called  forth  from  Patrick 
Henry  that  powerful  speech  which 
moved  to  action  the  startled  mem- 
bers of  the  Colonial  Legislature.  A 
greater  wrong  here — an  attempt  to 
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bend  the  necks  of  sovereigns  to  the  rious  future.  Virginia  listened,  and 
slavish  yoke  of  sectional  fanaticism,  was  silent.  Memory  reverted  to  the 
As  Washington's  commission  was  golden  days  of  the  past,  and  she 
written  on  the  rebel  paper,  unmark-  pressed  the  Constitution,  the  offer- 
ed by  the  loyal  badge  of  a  stamp,  ing  of  her  own  son,  to  her  great, 
so  the  warrant  which  outraged  Yir-  beating  heart.  But  when  struck  by 
ginia  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  the  blind  blow  of  a  blundering 
noble  sons,  bidding  them  defend  giant,  as  from  Washington  city 
her,  ought  to  have  borne  the  im-  Abraham  Lincoln  hurled  the  thun- 
press,  "No  Coercion."  Virginia,  in  derbolt  of  coercion  among  her  peo- 
her  Convention,  had  listened  to  the  pie,  that  proud  old  Commonwealth 
voice  of  a  distinguished  son  of  South  turned  away  from  the  idol  of  her 
Carolina,  as  he  told  of  the  wrongs  heart,  now  desecrated,  and,  master- 
endured  by  the  South,  and  pictured  ing  her  grief,  uttered  defiantly, 
the  pleasing  scenes  of  "peaceable  through  her  firm  lips,  the  word  "  Re- 
secession,"  through  which  he  led  volution." 
the  southern  sovereignties  to  a  glo- 
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WATCHING  HAMAN. 

DEDICATED   TO   THAD.    STEVENS. 
I. 

What  am  I  doing  ?    I  am  watching  Haman — 

Rich  Haman — mighty  Haman,  evermore, 
He  trails  his  glittering  robes  of  silken  purple 
Along  the  palace  floor. 

n. 
"What  am  I  doing  ?    I  am  watching  Haman, 

Scarce  sits  the  king  above  him  on  his  throne. 
His  coffers  groan  with  gold,  and  royal  favors 
Seem  made  for  him  alone. 

in. 
Like  the  green  bay  tree,  wide  he  spreads  his  branches, 

Riches  and  honors  crown  his  stately  head  ; 
What  careth  he  who  sits  at  kingly  banquets, 
For  those  who  pine  for  bread  ? 

rv. 
Far  off  he  is,  and  yet  I  catch  his  gleaming — 

Far  off,  and  yet  I  plainly  can  descry 
The  fox-like  cunning,  and  the  tiger  fierceness 
Alurk  within  his  eye. 

v. 
But  Hainan's  heart  is  eaten  by  a  canker, 

His  soul  by  scorn  and  anger  is  distraught, 
While  one  man  kneeleth  not  to  do  him  honor 
His  pride  and  wealth  are  naught. 
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VI. 

What  am  I  doing  ?    I  am  watching  Haman, 

He  barters  gold  for  blood  like  wine  to  pour, 
And  grander  still,  his  regal  robes  are  trailing 
Along  the  palace  floor. 

VII. 

Gold  buyeth  blood — the  land  is  loud  with  mourning, 

A  ghastly  horror  walks  the  shuddering  earth, 
And  Haman  heareth  groans  enough  to  waken 
His  soul  to  fearful  mirth. 

VIII. 

What  am  I  doing  ?    I  am  watching  Haman — 

He  feasteth  now  with  kindred,  wife  and  friends, 
Hush  !  hush  !  ye  doomed  ones,  lest  your  lamentations 
His  lordly  ear  offends. 

IX. 

Hush  !  hush  !  the  angels  up  in  heaven  are  singing — 

The  holy  angels  on  God's  jasper  sea, 
And  evermore  "love,  love,"  is  sweetly  ringing 
Through  all  their  minstrelsy. 

x. 
But  Haman  hears  them  not — the  beasts  are  growling, 

The  quivering  flesh  the  tigers  tear, 
The  vultures  scream  of  blood  !  blood  !  blood  !  O,  Haman  ! 
Is  all  thy  soul  canst  hear. 

XI. 

He  comforts  now  his  soul  with  many  pleasures, 

Sweet  schemes  of  vengeance  all  his  thoughts  do  fill, 
God  sitteth  very  far  away  in  heaven — 
Shall  Haman  have  his  will  ? 

XII. 

What  am  I  doing  ?    I  am  watching  Haman, 

He  leaveth  now  his  viand  and  his  cup, 
And  with  a  hand,  hasty  and  very  skillful, 
Buildeth  his  gallows  up. 

xni. 
In  haste  he  worketh  through  the  still  night  hours, 

Strongly  he  joins  the  timbers  one  by  one, 
Full  fifty  cubits  high  he  fain  would  build  it 
Before  to-morrow's  sun. 

XIV. 

In  haste  he  worketh  through  the  still  night  hour ; 
Build  up  thy  gallows,  Haman,  strong  and  high, 
That  all  the  earth  may  shudder  at  beholding 
Thy  victim's  agony. 

xv. 
What  am  I  doing  ?    I  am  watching  Haman — 

Nay,  waiting  patiently  at  last  to  hear 
The  great  King  cvy— Human  JuUh  built  his  gallows, 
Take  him  arid  Jtany  him  there! 
Greenville,  S.  C,  18G7.  Laura  Gwtn. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  NORTH. 


We  note,  with  the  warmest  feel- 
ings of  hope  and  joy,  some  evidences 
among  that  portion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic press  which  sustained  the  war, 
that  they  begin  to  comprehend  the 
real  object  of  the  present  Tory  Mong- 
rel party.  This  party,  founded  on 
the  fundamental  lie  that  unequal 
races  should  have  equal  rights,  has 
been  marching  for  thirty  years  to 
accomplish  the  overthrow  of  Demo- 
cratic institutions  in  America.  Ori- 
ginating, perhaps,  in  an  honest  mis- 
conception, it  has  been  seized  hold 
of  by  all  the  Tories  and  enemies  of 
popular  institutions,  to  seal  the 
doom  of  republicanism  in  the  New 
"World.  It  has  swept  into  its  ranks 
all  the  debris  of  Toryism — all  the 
malignant  old  Federals,  and  all  those 
old  Whigs,  who  hate  a  Democrat 
more  than  they  love  their  country. 
Every  tariffite,  and  every  person  try- 
ing to  live  by  his  wits  upon  honest 
mens'  labor,  have  reinforced  it.  To 
fix  this  multiple  alliance  of  Tory- 
ism, fraud,  rascality  and  robbery  of 
all  kinds  upon  the  country,  is  now 
the  great  and  absorbing  object  of 
the  party  in  power.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  if  they  carry  the  next  Pre- 
sidential election,  ever  to  oust  them 
except  through  revolution,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  monstrous 
crimes  as  they  have  committed  can 
be  adequately  punished  until,  having 
filled  their  cup  of  iniquity  to  the 
full,  the  people  rise  an  1  visit  upon 
them  a  swift  and  terrible  retribution. 
Their  greenback  falsehoods  may  ex- 


plode, however,  at  any  time,  and  the 
people,  roused  from  their  lethargy  by 
the  sharp  pangs  of  financial  suffer- 
ings, may  hurl  them  from  power  ere 
they  are  aware  ;  but  no  matter  how 
the  final  catastrophe  comes,  whether 
this  year,  next,  or  a  few  years  hence, 
the  Democracy  of  the  North  should 
not  lose  a  moment  in  perfecting  an 
immediate  organization  of  Yigilance 
Committees,  or  Minute  Men.  If  we 
do  not  intend  to  wait  until  we  are 
bound  hand  and  foot,  until  our 
lives,  our  property,  our  liberty,  and 
our  wives  and  daughters  even,  are 
at  the  mercy  of  a  brutal  soldiery, 
then  let  us  arouse !  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  There  ought  to 
be  a  Democratic  Convention  in  every 
State  at  the  earliest  practicable  pe- 
riod, to  make  arrangements  for  a 
full  and  complete  organization,  and 
to  give  fair  notice  to  the  tyrants  at 
Washington  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  submit  to  the  programme  imposed 
upon  the  southern  States. 

Every  county,  every  town,  every 
school  district,  ought  to  be  organ- 
ized forthwith.  When  Patrick 
Henry  sounded  the  bugle  blast  that 
roused  our  forefathers  to  arms,  he 
declared  "  that  the  clanking  of  their 
chains  could  be  heard  on  the  plains 
of  Boston."  To-day  they  can  be 
heard  on  the  plains  of  the  South, 
and  they  will  soon  be  heard  here, 
unless  we  speedily  prepare  for  the 
worst. 

Do  you  say  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger ?     How  many  people  supposed, 
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even  twelve  months  ago,  that  this 
party  could  or  would  have  consum- 
mated the  atrocious  act  of  despot- 
ism that  disgraced  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington just  before  the  ides  of  March  ? 
And  will  not  a  party  that  will  de- 
prive one  set  of  men  of  their  liber- 
ties do  the  same  to  others  ?  Do 
these  men  not  hate  the  Democrats 
of  the  North  quite  as  much  as  they 
do  the  people  of  the  South  ?  And 
what,  then,  will  restrain  them  from 
placing  us  in  the  same  position? 
Only  this,  the  want  of  power.  They 
will  do  it  if  they  dare,  and  they  will 
dare  to  do  ib  if  they  see  that  we 
show  a  spirit  of  slavish  submission, 
and  take  no  means  to  vindicate  our 
rights  against  their  usurpations  ? 
To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed, 
if  we  are  worthy  of  the  name  of 
men. 

We  entreat,  then,  those  gentle- 
men of  our  own  State,  who  have  the 
control  of  the  party  organization,  to 
set  this  ball  in  motion.  The  time  is 
most  opportune  to  arouse  a  spirit 
and  an  enthusiasm  which  will  revo- 
lutionize the  State.  A  most  impor- 
tant election  is  to  come  off  this 
year,  and,  with  proper  exertions, 
we  could  easily  carry  the  delegates 
for  the  State  Convention.  The  im- 
portance of  this  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. If  the  Abolitionists 
have  the  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  now  seems  probable,  they 
will  doubtless  introduce  such  test 
oaths  in  it  as  will  deprive  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  of  our  citizens 
of  the  right  of  suffrage.  But,  even 
if  nothing  of  this  kind  were  at 
stake,  the  importance  of  immediate 
organization  would  not  be  at  all  de- 


creased. The  steady  march  of  the 
Mongrel  despotic  party  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  their  objects — which  are  no- 
thing less  than  the  overthrow  of 
American  society,  civilization,  and 
the  downfall  of  the  splendid  system 
of  government  bequeathed  to  us  by 
our  fathers — are  reasons  enough 
why  wTe  should  lose  no  time  in  a 
grand  effort  to  save  it.  When  the 
mai  ed  hand  of  martial  law  is  upon 
us,  it  will  be  too  late  to  resist.  We 
shall  neither  gather  strength  by  in- 
action nor  gain  adherents  by  sub- 
mission. Every  reason  admonishes 
us  to  organize  at  once  and  confront 
our  enemies,  as  every  true  man 
meets  his  foe. 

The  Mongrels  are  muttering  out 
stammering  excuses  for  the  vile  act 
of  their  party  chiefs.  The  Demo- 
crats are  indignant,  and  ready  for 
revolution.     Says  the  great  poet: 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood, 
Leads  on  to  fortune." 

And  the  saying  is  as  true  of  political 
parties  as  of  men.  Now,  while  public 
sentiment  is  shocked  and  paralyzed 
by  this  audacious  act,  is  the  golden 
moment  to  seize  hold  of  it,  and  di- 
rect it  in  the  proper  channel.  The 
South  is  helpless.  It  remains  for 
those  who  love  liberty  in  the  North 
to  come  to  the  rescue,  or  sit  still 
and  see  the  mailed  hand  of  oppres? 
sion  rivet  the  chains  of  slavery  upon 
us.  If  a  people  would  avoid  the 
savage  atrocities  of  oppression,  they 
must  be  brave  enough  to  vindicate 
their  rights  while  they  have  the 
power.  "Where  the  people  are 
sheep,  the  rulers  will  be  wolves." 
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SPECIMENS  OF  OLD  WIT. 


Scipio  Nasica,  the  cousin  of  the 
great  Scipio,  called  one  day  on  En- 
nius,  the  poet,  whose  servant,  though 
his  master  was  at  home,  denied  him. 
Soon  after  Ennius  returned  the 
visit,  and  was  told  by  Scipio  himself 
that  he  was  not  at  home.  "  Nay," 
said  Ennius,  "  I  know  you  are ;  I 
hear  your  voice."  "You  area  fine 
fellow,  indeed,"  replied  Scipio. 
"  "When  I  called  the  other  day  on 
you,  I  believed  the  maid  who  told 
me  you  were  not  at  home,  and  now 
you  will  not  believe  me,  although 
you  have  my  own  ivordfor  it." 

The  learned  professor  and  princi- 
pal of  the  Academy  of  Saumur,  used 
to  spend  five  hours  every  morning 
in  his  study,  but  was  very  punctual 
at  dinner.  One  day,  on  his  not  ap- 
pearing precisely  at  the  dinner  hour, 
his  wife  entered  his  study,  and 
found  him  still  reading.  "  I  wish," 
said  the  lady,  "that  I  was  a  book." 
"  Why  so  ?"  replied  the  professor. 
"Because  you  would  then  be  con- 
stant to  me."  "I  should  have  no 
objection,"  rejoined  the  professor, 
"provided  you  were  an  almanac." 
"Why  an  almanac,  my  dear?"  "Be- 
cause I  should  then  have  a  new  one 
every  year." 

One  of  the  wits  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  wrote  the  following 
quaint  lines  on  the  Queen  and  Sir 
Francis  Drake: 

"  0  nature  !  to  old  England  still 

Continue  these  mistakes; 
Still  give  us  for  our  kings  such  queens, 

And  for  our  Dux  such  Drakes.'" 

Augustus  Nicolas  died  just  at  the 


time  when  a  poll-tax  was  about  to 
be  levied,  and  the  wits,  who  knew 
his  avaricious  disposition,  said  he 
died  to  avoid  it,  and  made  an  epi- 
gram on  him  to  that  effect,  declar- 
ing that,  when  Charon  asked  him 
for  his  fare,  he  exclaimed: 

"  O  cruel  fate  !  in  vain  I  fled  ! 
We  pay  a  poll-tax  when  we're  dead  !" 

In  the  times  of  Diogenes,  an  in- 
famous character,  of  great  intellec- 
tual note,  had  the  following  inscrip- 
tion written  above  his  door:  "Let 
nothing  bad  enter  this  door."  "And 
where,"  said  Diogenes,  "shall  the 
master  of  the  house  enter  ?" 


Joshua  Barnes,  the  famous  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  was 
remarkable  for  a  very  extensive 
memory,  but  also  for  the  weakness 
of  his  judgment,  and  when  he  died, 
the  wits  wrote: 

"  Hie  jacet  Joshua  Barnes, 
Felicissimse  memorize, 
Expectans  judicium." 

Here  lies  Joshua  Barnes,  of  most 
happy  memory,  waiting  for  judg- 
ment. 

The  Marquis  del  Carpio,  a  gran- 
dee of  Spain,  was  once  giving  the 
holy  water  to  a  lady,  who  presented 
him  a  skinny,  ugly  hand,  ornament- 
ed with  a  costly  diamond,  and  he 
said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
Quisiera  mas  la  sortija  que  la  mano  ; 
i.  e.,  "I  had  rather  have  the  ring 
than  the  hand."  The  lady,  taking 
hold  instantly  of  the  golden  collar 
of  his  order,  said,  Ego  el  cabesfro 
que  el  asno  ;  i.  e.,  "  And  I  the  halter 
rather  than  the  ass." 
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A  good  title  has  frequently  sold  an  entire 
edition  of  a  book,  or,  to  put  it  in  a  shape 
to  please  the  literatists,  the  entire  first  edi- 
tion of  a  book  has  been  bought  because 
the  title  was  attractive.  If  "Ingemisco"* 
should  fulfill  the  hope  of  its  publisher,  and 
be  carried  through  several  editions,  the  re- 
sult would  be  due  mainly  to  the  oddity  of 
the  title,  to  discover  the  connection  be- 
tween which  and  the  subject  matter,  an 
adventurous  reader  would  wade  through 
the  entire  mass  of  sentiment,  to  be  very 
much  disappointed  at  the  close. 

The  story  of  "Ingemisco"  is  not  com- 
plicated. A  Miss  Margaret  Boss,  a  Scotch 
maiden,  who  has  a  father  and  mother,  as 
maidens,  whether  Scotch  or  not,  contrive 
to .  have,  wanders,  in  company  with  her 
family,  over  Europe.  The  young  lady 
has  been  betrothed,  passively  on  her  part, 
to  a  young  countiyman,  who  is  one  of  the 
traveling  party.  They  fall  in  with  a  Pol- 
ish count,  one  Ernst  Ivar  Zalkiewski,  a 
gentleman  who  is  grand,  gloomy  and  pecu- 
liar. He  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  she 
with  him.  Else  why  are  sentimental  novels 
written  ?  But,  having  promised  her  father 
to  marry  the  other  young  person,  Miss 
Ross  declines  to  become  the  Countess  Zal- 
kiewski, though  her  love  is  intensified  by 
gratitude — the  Pole  having  rescued  her  in 
the  most  miraculous  and  superhuman  man- 
ner from  a  terrible  death  in  the  mountains. 
The  count  is  a  man  of  resources;  and  he 
trepans  the  lady,  in  the  absence  of  the  po- 
lice, into  a  marriage.  She  begins  to  hate 
him,  therefore,  and  continues  to  hate  with 
a  persistency  "worthy  of  a  better  cause." 
The  matrimonial  life  of  the  Zalkiewski's, 
baron  and  feme,  is  exceedingly  uncomfort- 
able. Having  accomplished  his  sole  piece 
of  daring  rascality,  his  countship  subsides 
into  meekness,  and  he  submits  to  be  hen- 
pecked with  the  coolness  of  a  stoic.  Bit 
by  bit,  however,  he  wins  forgiveness,  part- 
ly  through  the   intervention   of  a  female 
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baker,  and  partly  through  a  broken  arm 
with  the  mending  of  which  the  difficulty 
between  the  couple  is  healed.  After  that — 
but  the  author  goes  no  farther  than  the  re- 
conciliation— the  quarrels  between  the  two 
are  doubtless  only  those  legitimate  quarrels 
recorded  in  the  matrimonial  records  of  the 
house  of  Caudle. 

Having  given  a  skeleton  of  the  story,  an 
extract  will  serve  to  put  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  the  style.  The  following  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  favorable  specimen  we 
can  choose.  The  heroine  has  been  wan- 
dering in  the  mountains,  and  loses  her 
path.  A  storm  is  rising,  and  she  finds  her- 
self at  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine,  over 
which  a  fallen  tree  formed  the  only  pas- 
sage : 

"Urged  by  the  longing  to  hear  of  them, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  set  her 
foot  upon  the  precarious  bridge.  Fearless, 
thoughtless  of  her  own  danger,  she  passed 
over — one  instant,  and  she  would  have 
stood  in  safety  on  the  farther  side.  One 
instant,  a  terrific  crash  of  thunder  rever- 
berated far  and  wide— a  knell  of  doom 
through  all  those  deep-voiced  caves — and 
the  lightning  dazzled  Margaret's  eyes.  She 
staggered,  and  missed  her  footing.  Down, 
down  she  fell — oh !  the  lifetime  of  that 
second! — till  the  broken  trunk  of  a  tree, 
jutting  out  from  the  cruel  precipice,  caught 
her  heavy  riding-skirt,  holding  her  back 
from  that  bridgeless  chasm  of  eternity. 

"Suspended  far  above  the  abyss,  a  mo- 
ment passed  ere  she  could  collect  her  scat- 
tered senses,  and  realize  her  situation. 
The  next,  with  quick  presence  of  mind, 
she  swung  gently  to  and  fro  until  she  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  her  foot  upon  a  crevice 
in  the  cliff  below,  and  then  raised  herself 
with  difficulty  to  a  half  sitting,  half  crouch- 
ing position  upon  the  decaying  trunk. 

"She  knew  she  had  but  exchanged  a 
swi  t  death  for  one  perchance  but  a  short 
while  deferred;  for  she  could  feel  the  tree 
vibrate  beneath  her  weight,  and  heard  at 
intervals,  listening  with  suppressed  breath, 
the  plunge  of  loosened  rocks  and  uptorn 
trees,  hurled  by  the  wind  down  into  the 
gulf  below.  She  looked  upward.  She  had 
not  fallen  twenty  teet,  yet  a  glance  con- 
vinced her  how  worse  than  futile  must  be 
any  attempt  to  gain  that  height,    which 
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offered  no  footing  nor  any  shrub  of  strength 
sufficient  to  afford  support. 

"Faster  and  faster  swept  the  tempest. 
Thunder-peal  after  thunder-peal  loomed 
from  summit  to  defile,  while  vast  floods  of 
flame  glared  upon  the  angry  heavens  and 
the  trembling  earth,  when  the  proud  for- 
ests bowed,  humbling  themselves  before 
the  rage  of  the  ruthless  wind. 

"  Margaret  knew  that  to  call  for  human 
aid  would  now  be  in  vain ;  but  she  prayed 
aloud  in  her  anguish,  raising  to  the  frown- 
ing skies  her  burning,  tearless  eyes.  She 
cried  to  heaven  in  old  familiar  prayers; 
and,  although  at  first  her  thoughts  could 
not  soar,  and  the  repetition  was  almost 
mechanical,  yet  the  well-remembered  words 
soothed  and  sustained  her,  as  strains  of 
immortal  music.  Few  the  thoughts  given 
to  herself;  for  her  whole  soul  went  up  to 
the  mercy-seat  in  yearning  petitions  for  the 
safety  of  those  she  loved.  Sacred  promises 
of  comfort  came  at  length  to  her  soul  in 
the  vividness  of  reality.  She  heard  them 
clearly  breathed  above  the  rolling  of  the 
thunder,  the  desperate  wrestling  of  the 
wind,  the  sullen  moaning  of  the  distant 
lake;  and  she  became  calm.  There,  ho- 
vering over  an  abyss  of  dread,  liable  to  be 
swept  with  every  passing  gust  to  an  appal- 
ling death,  Margaret's  face  bore  no  trace  of 
terror.  Tranquil,  a  rapt  expression  in  the 
uplifted  eyes,  the  lips  moving  in  prayer, 
she  awaited  her  coming  doom. 

"  But  she  is  now  no  longer  alone  upon 
the  mountain.  Leaning  carelessly  against 
the  rock  beyond  the  ravine  where  she  had 
stood,  is  a  man  in  peasant's  hunting-dress 
of  gray— the  knees  exposed,  as  is  usual 
with  those  who  are  wont  to  scale  far  moun- 
tain heights.  A  noble  figure,  tall  and 
strongly  built,  a  face  handsome  indeed, 
but  chiefly  characteristic  of  that  strength 
which  had  set  the  mouth  somewhat  stern- 
ly, and  darkened  the  brow  during  the  more 
than  thirty  years  which  had  apparently 
passed  by.  Watching  the  storm  with  kind- 
ling eyes,  as  one  who  gloried  in  its  gran- 
deur, and  for  whom  it  possesses  no  terrors, 
•he  stands  there;  but  springs  forward,  as, 
glancing  down  into  the  chasm,  he  beholds 
a  crouching  woman's  form  clinging  to  a 
shattered  tree. 

' '  Hastily,  as  one  too  familiar  with  dan- 
ger to  heed  it,  he  crosses  upon  the  fallen 
tree.  But,  even  now,  what  rescue  can  he 
bring?  Clearly,  none  from  that  height. 
He  walks  back  and  forward  once  or  twice, 
in  search  of  some  spot  whence  descent  may 
be  possible.  At  length  one  is  found,  not 
impracticable,  though  dangerous.  He  hesi- 
tates not  an  instant,  however,  but  flings 
himself  from  tree  to  tree,  from  crag  to 
crag,  until  he  stands  below  Margaret  upon 
a  ledge  narrow  indeed,  but  offering  a  foot- 
hold to  one  whose  nerve  did  not  fail  him. 
He  looks  up.      A  sudden  tremor  shakes 


him,  and  he  is  fain  to  grasp  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  bending  near,  to  steady  himself. 

"A  moment,  and  the  serenity  of  her 
face  re-assured  him.     He  called  softly: 

"  'Mademoiselle  !  Mademoiselle  !' 

' '  It  was  as  though  the  voice  recalled  her 
spirit  to  earth.  She  started  and  shudder- 
ed, looking  down  as  he  gently  bade  her  in 
French: 

' '  '  Have  a  care — do  not  bend  forward  so. 
Attend  to  what  I  say.     Can  you  hear  me  ?' 

"  *  Yes,'  was  the  faint  reply. 

"  He  drew  a  coil  of  rope  from  the  pocket 
of  his  jacket,  hastily  making  knots  in  it  a 
foot  or  two  apart. 

"  'It  is  strong;  it  will  bear  your  weight,' 
he  called  to  her.  '  Secure  it  carefully,  very 
carefully,  by  this  slip-knot,  to  the  tree. 
Don't  bend  forward,  Mademoiselle — you 
will  lose  your  balance  ;  keep  perfectly  still ; 
trust  me,  I  can  throw  it  to  you. ' 

"And  knotting  the  rope  around  a  stone, 
with  true  aim  he  threw  it  to  her.  She  fas- 
tened it  to  the  tree,  following  his  instruc- 
tions. But  it  dangled  in  the  air,  far  above, 
out  of  his  reach.  She  looked  down  with  a 
face  of  blank  dismay,  upon  him,  standing 
there  with  brows  contracted  in  thought. 

"  '  Would  it  be  possible  to  remain  where 
you  are  until  I  seek  and  bring  assistance  ?' 
he  asked,  after  an  instant's  consideration. 

' '  '  The  trunk  is  loosened  now, '  she  an- 
swered hoarsely. 

' '  '  There  is  but  this  one  way,  then.  Ma- 
demoiselle, can  you  resolutely  do  as  I  bid 
you,  knowing  the  risk  ?  or  will  you  await 
there  a  certain  destruction  ?' 

' '  She  grew  even  paler  than  before,  yet  her 
white  lips  did  not  tremble,  as  she  replied 
firmly: 

"  'I  will  obey  you.' 

' '  '  Disengage  your  dress,  then,  carefully 
from  the  tree.  Now,  be  prepared  to  move 
from  your  position,  your  arms  about  the 
tree.  Then  descend  by  the  rope ;  the  knots 
will  give  your  hands  some  stay.  Close  your 
eyes  when -you  have  firm  hold  of  the  rope, 
lest  you  become  dizzy.  Move  very  gently 
and  deliberately,  lest  a  sudden  shock  loosen 
the  tree.  Do  not  look  for  a  footing  when 
you  reach  the  end  of  the  rope,  but  merely 
release  your  hold,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 
Remember,  all  depends  upon  no  struggle, 
no  effort  to  save  yourself  at  the  last. ' 

"He  spoke  very  slowly  and  distinctly, 
to  give  her  confidence  by  his  own  calmness. 
And  it  was  in  a  tone  steady  as  his  own,  that 
she  asked  presently: 

"  '  Are  you  ready?' 

"  '  Come,  and  God  guard  you  !' 

"  '  God  help  us  both  !'  And  with  closed 
eyes  and  moving  lips,  she  glided  down  the 
rope. 

"Passing  his  left  arm  closely  round  the 
tree,  his  right  foot  firmly  planted  forward, 
his  right  arm  outstretched,  he  stands 
awaiting  her.     Pale  he  is,  even  to  the  com- 
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pressed  lips  ;  but  he  follows  her  every 
movement  with  a  gaze  bearing  him  witness 
that  no  thought  of  his  own  danger  has 
thus  blanched  his  cheek  and  concentrated 
such  fearful  agony  in  his  watchful  eyes. 

"She  is  near  now — almost  within  his 
grasp,  but  one  struggle  of  hers — one  mis- 
step of  his — may  dash  both  into  the  gulf 
below. 

"She  draws  nearer— nearer — is  at  the 
end  of  the  rope  at  last,  after  seconds  that 
are  hours  to  both.  One  moment  she  clings 
with  desperate  energy — then  gently  looses 
her  hold. 

"She  falls — into  his  arms,  thank  Hea- 
ven ! 

"There  is  room  for  both  upon  the  nar- 
row ledge;  but  a  strong  arm  is  passed 
around  her,  lest  she  lose  her  perilous  foot- 
hold. She  leans  against  him  for  a  mo- 
ment with  drooping  eyelids,,  dizzy  and 
faint." 

As  for  the  characters,  they  are  without 
individuality,  the  incidents,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  quoted,  common-place,  the 
language  trivial,  the  sentiment  spasmodic, 
the  plot  transparent,  and  the  whole  story 
devoid  of  interest,  Here  and  there  a  pas- 
sage occurs  giving  promise  that  the  author 
will  do  better  in  the  future,  but  they  do 
not  redeem  the  work  from  the  charge  of 
tediousness. 

Anthony  Trollope  has  won  for  himself 
the  title  of  "Novelist  to  the  Church  of 
England."  Not  alone  do  curates  and  vicars, 
canons  and  deans,  bishops  and  archbishops, 
figure  conspicuously  in  all  his  stories,  but 
he  displays  a  vast  knowledge  of  clerical 
habits,  and  of  the  details  of  clerical  life, 
which  he  is  never  weary  of  imparting  to 
his  readers.  In  his  last  production,  "The 
Claverings,"*  though  a  clergyman  is  not 
his  hero,  nor  a  clergyman's  daughter  his 
heroine,  yet  he  could  not  refrain  from  in- 
troducing a  rector  and  his  curate,  the  lat- 
ter the  best  drawn  and  original  character 
in  the  book.  The  intrigueing,  but  essen- 
tially stagey  Madam  Jordeloup,  is  very  cle- 
verly pictured,  and  scarcely  less  so  the  self- 
ish Lady  Ongar ;  but  we  have  met  with 
both  the  foreign  adventuress  and  the  for- 
tune-hunting demoiselle  so  frequently,  that 
the  cleverness  of  delineation  does  not  ren- 
der them  fresher  or  more  attractive.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Saul,  ungainly  and  unpoeti- 
cal,  so  methodical  even  in  the  performance 

The  Claverings  ;  a  Novel.    By  Anthony  Trollope. 
Mow  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    Imp.  8vo.,  pp.  211. 


of  the  duties  he  most  likes,  and  so  persis- 
tent in  an  apparently  hopeless  wooing, 
would  be  an  impossible  personage  in  the 
hands  of  ordinary  writers.  Under  the  ma- 
nipulation of  our  author  he  becomes  an  ex- 
ceedingly real  being,  and  his  actions,  under 
other  circumstances  the  mere  figments  of 
an  author's  weak  fancy,  are  performed  un- 
der our  very  eyes.  We  feel  from  the  first 
that  he  will  win  the  scornful  young  lady  ; 
we  know  all  about  the  result,  and  expect,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  appearance  of  the 
bridesmaids  and  the  other  essential  persons 
in  the  scene,  with  the  smiling  brother  cler- 
gyman to  perform  the  ceremony.  But  the 
interest  of  the  book  is  not  confined  to  the 
clever  conception  and  skillful  development 
of  character.  The  whole  management  of 
the  story,  that  out  of  the  simply  proba- 
ble incidents  of  English  middle-class  life 
evokes  such  strong  interest  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  shows  that  Mr.  Trollope  is  a 
leading  man  among  his  craft — if  not  the 
first  of  them  all,  yet  proxlme  accessit.  The 
impulses  of  the  actors  are  bared  to  the 
reader,  not  by  words  alone,  but  by  situa- 
tions and  deeds  that  show  the  motive  of 
each  plainly.  It  is  a  domestic  chess-game 
all  through,  where  the  purpose  of  the  play- 
ers is  seen  by  the  moves.  There  is  no  ex- 
aggeration— nothing  of  the  cheap  melo-dra- 
ma.  The  book  is  a  written  comedy  of  life,  and 
while  we  have  an  instinctive  knowledge  of 
the  result  from  the  beginning,  there  is  just 
enough  uncertainty  to  chain  us  to  our  seats, 
and  cause  us  to  wait  anxiously  for  the  last 
speeeh  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  With 
nothing  to  startle  or  shock,  the  book  affords 
a  pleasant  sensation,  and  to  those  who  have 
never  before  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
author,  will  be  the  introduction  to  a  long 
and  pleasant  literary  friendship. 


Now  that  the  English  government  is  kept 
constantly  in  a  state  of  alarm  by  Fenian 
conspiracies,  and  the  imminent  danger  of 
expensive  and  troublesome  outbreaks*  in 
Ireland,  a  work  that  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  causes  of  chronic  discontent 
proves  of  interest  to  the  student  of  history. 
It  is  generalty  admitted  that  the  two  mov- 
ing causes  of  Irish  hatred  towards  England 
are  the  political  inequality  between  Irish- 
men and  Englishmen,  and  tho  oppressive 
Church  establishment,  which  causes  5,105,- 
G10  people  in  a  country  to  pay  for  main- 
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taining  the  religion  of  693,357  of  their  fel- 
low countrymen.  With  the  first  we  do  not 
intend  to  deal.  Ireland  was  a  conquered 
country,  but  when  conquerors  are  magna- 
nimous, the  conquered  may  not  only  cease 
to  remember  the  conquest,  but  may  even 
exult  in  it,  if  their  liberties  remain,  and 
their  condition  be  improved.  England 
chose  to  regard  the  struggles  of  the  Irish 
for  principle  as  treason,  to  make  treason 
odious  by  a  semi-military  government,  a 
system  of  confiscations  and  disfranchise- 
ments, such  as  we  are  creating  for  the 
South  in  the  United  States.  As  part  of  the 
machinery  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land deserves  consideration,  and  the  Charge 
of  a  Bishop  of  the  Church*  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  matter,  briefly, 
for  we  have  small  space  for  the  purpose. 

The  retention  of  the  establishment  in 
Ireland  is  a  strong  proof  how  difficult  it  is 
for  a  government  to  abandon  a  false  posi- 
tion. It  is  true  that  our  author,  being  him- 
self a  bishop  of  four  dioceses  having  bene- 
fices where  the  congregation  is  less  than 
twenty  persons,  thinks  that  "even  viewing 
the  measure  as  a  question  of  statesmanship, 
it  was  the  wisest  policy;"  but  the  deliberate 
opinions  of  the  Lord  Lieutenants,  and  others 
conversant  with  the  facts,  have  been  ad- 
verse to  the  continuance  of  the  establish- 
ment. Lord  Anglesea  said  that  instead  of 
strengthening  the  connexion  between  the 
countries,  it  weakens  it.  The  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, Earl  Fortescue,  and  others  equally 
noted,  held  the  same  opinion,  all  being 
men  whose  private  interest  lay  the  other 
way.  The  English  ministry  have  been  long 
convinced  that  the  whole  thing  is  mis- 
chievous as  well  as  costly — yet  it  has  been 
retained,  and  if  at  all,  will  only  be  abolish- 
ed alter  a  sharp  struggle. 

The  absurdity  of  the  Anglican  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland  is  seen  not  only  in  gross, 
but  in  detail.  In  the  diocese  of  Cloyne, 
there  are  fourteen  benefices,  in  each  of 
which  the  Anglican  population  is  not  over 
twenty.  In  Armagh,  there  is  one  parish, 
that  of  Mansfieldtown,  where  there  is  no 
congregation  at  all,  the  only  members  be- 

*  The  Case  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  in 
Ireland,  considered  in  a  charge  to  the  clergy  of  Kil- 
laloe.  By  William  Fitzgerald,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Kil- 
laloe.    Dublin :  1866.    8vo.,  pp.  60. 


ing  the  clerk  and  the  sexton,  and  they  are 
imported.  "When  the  clergyman  does  not 
wish  to  perform  the  services  without  audi- 
tors other  than  his  two  hirelings,  he  coaxes 
over  a  few  from  the  fifty-five  souls  that  at- 
tend on  the  ministrations  of  his  brother 
clergyman  in  the  adjoining  parish.  The  sala- 
ry of  the  incumbent,  paid  entirely  by  those 
who  are  of  a  different  religious  belief,  is  one 
thousand  seventy-eight  dollars  and  six  cents 
in  gold,  which  is  furnished  by  four  hundred 
and  seventy-one  persons.  The  amount  is 
a  little  over  ten  dollars  per  head,  allowing 
five  members  to  a  family;  but  the  utter  in- 
justice of  the  tax  makes  the  weight  of  the 
burthen.  And  in  many  instances  where 
there  is  a  fair  number  of  attendants,  the 
incumbent  does  his  work  by  poorly-paid 
curates,  and  pockets  one-half  of  the  gross 
income  without  any  labor  whatever. 

In  this  country,  we  have  no  established 
church  in  name ;  but  the  test  oath  in  Mis- 
souri, and  the  attempts  made  to  extend  it 
elsewhere,  show  our  approach  to  an  estab- 
lished system  in  fact,  in  what  seems  des- 
tined to  be  our  Ireland.  And  this  is  to  be 
an  establishment  not  of  a  sect  in  religion, 
but  of  a  sect  in  politics — a  still  more  ab- 
surd and  dangerous  arrangement.  In  Mis- 
souri, men  are  expected  to  worship  God 
through  the  Abolition  party.  Looking 
at  these  thing?,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
study  the  question  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  a  part  of  the  machinery 
there  for  "making  treason  odious." 


Miss  Thackeray,  whose  ' '  Story  of  Eliza- 
beth" met  with  popular  favor,  has  come 
before  the  public  again  with  a  short  tale,  * 
the  scene  of  which  is  mainly  at  a  small 
fishing  village  in  Normandy,  though  the 
actors  are  English  as  well  as  French.  The 
incidents  are  striking,  and  managed  with 
good  effect,  and  the  story  is  exceedingly 
pleasant  to  read.  Miss  Thackeray  has 
caught  very  much  her  father's  subtle  mode 
of  analysis  of  character,  without  his  mock- 
ing spirit.  Her  style  has  at  times  a  won- 
derful vigor,  and  her  pictures  of  French 
life  impress  the  reader  with  thorough  be- 
lief in  their  truth.  "The  Village  on  the 
Cliff"  has  unmistakable  merit. 


*  The  Village  on  the  Cliff.  A  Novel.  By  Miss 
Thackeray.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Imp. 
Svo.,  pp.  104. 
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— The  Republican  papers  are  full  of  loud 
congratulations  as  to  the  remarkable  pro- 
gress this  country  is  now  making  in  ' '  civili- 
zation and  enlightenment."  What  vain 
and  impudent  boasting  !  The  spirit  of  sa- 
vagism  and  inhumanity  is  absolutely  great- 
er in  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States  to-day  than  it  was  when  the 
red  man  trod  this  wilderness  realm  alone. 
In  the  short  space  of  six  years,  since  the 
negro  party  came  into  power,  there  has 
been  more  violence,  more  brutal  passion, 
more  God-dishonoring  conduct,  than  in 
the  career  of  all  the  generations  of  the  wild 
Indians  upon  this  Continent.  In  the  single 
item  of  just  and  enlightened  liberty,  we  are 
at  this  moment  infinitely  behind  the  red 
savages  whom  we  have  exterminated.  Even 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
there  were  several  great  Indian  Confedera- 
cies, whose  history  and  peculiarities  put  to 
the  blush  this  bloody,  noisy,  and  infamous 
white-and-black  government.  The  most 
powerful  of  these  Indian  Confederacies  was 
that  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations.  Their 
government  was  a  real  Confederasy,  in 
which  the  domestic  affairs  of  each  tribe 
were  managed  solely  by  themselves,  while 
their  external  and  general  interests  were 
managed  by  a  council-fire,  at  which  each 
tribe  had  an  equal  voice.  The  Confeder- 
ated Six  Nations  conquered  many  other 
tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  virtue 
of  that  conquest,  claimed  a  small  tribute, 
but  allowed  the  conquered  tribes  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  and  govern  themselves  by 
their  own  laws.  These  Indians  had  a  thou- 
sand times  juster  appreciation  of  liberty 
than  we  possess  at  this  hour.  Who  talks 
of  our  civilization  and  liberty  ?  Why,  we 
may  learn  justice  and  mercy,  and  liberty, 
of  the  old  Indian  Confederacy  of  1712  ! 

— The  Republican  party  seems  every- 
where to  be  waging  an  unsparing  war  upon 
the  lager-beer  people,  and  indeed  upon  all 
tipling  among  those  who  aro  not  rich 
enough  to  lay  in  their  liquors  by  the  barrel. 


The  rich  may  drink  like  sots,  but  the  poor 
man,  who  can  only  afford  to  comfort  his 
stomach  with  a  single  glass  of  wine  at  a 
time,  is  to  be  barred  from  all  opportunity 
of  procuring  it.  The  good  old  days  des- 
cribed by  Anacreon  seem  passing  away  : 

"  Bacchus,  in  thy  sacred  shrine 
I  will  revel  blithe  and  free, 
Covered  with  roses,  quaff  thy  wine, 
Drinking,  singing  merrily." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Milton  has 
very  nearly  copied  the  verse  without  credit 
to  the  old  Greek  author,  in  these  lines  : 

*'  Meanwhile,  welcome  joy  and  feast, 
Midnight  shout  and  revelry, 
Tipsy  dance  and  jollity. 
Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine, 
Dropping  odors,  dropping  wine." 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  fun  in 
the  world  both  in  the  times  of  Anacreon 
and  Milton.  But  now  these  dungeon-bo- 
somed Puritans  are  determined  to  put  their 
heel  upon  everything  they  cannot  exclu- 
sively enjoy  themselves.  In  their  own  clo- 
sets they  will  secretly  soak  up  rum  by  the 
quantity,  like  sponges,  but  the  poor  man, 
why  he  shall  not  drink  at  all,  because  he 
is  able  only  to  drink  it  by  the  glass.  The 
Saviour  commanded  the  people  to  go  into 
their  closets  to  "pray,"  but  these  Puritans 
go  to  their  closets  to  drink. 

■ — A  few  months  ago  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, who  met  with  Thad.  Stevens 
at  his  home  in  Lancaster,  represented  the 
aged  sinner  as  intimating  that  he  wished 
he  were  dead.  We  noted  the  fact  at  the 
time,  indicating  that  we  saw  nothing  im- 
proper or  unpatriotic  in  Mr.  Stevens  enter- 
taining such  a  wish.  But  now  a  Washing- 
ton letter  writer  declares  that  he  ' '  seems 
rejuvenated,  and  talks  as  though  he  meant 
to  live  many  years  yet  to  spite  the  traitors 
who  wish  him  dead."  Of  course,  as  long 
as  he  survives,  he  will  live  in  spite.  But 
there  is  a  line  or  two  in  Pindar  which  we 
think  will  bring  him  . 
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' '  In  vain  ye  seek  to  shield  your  destined 

head, 
In  yam  by  work  would  save 
Your  sinking  carcass  from  the  grave.'* 

It  is  a  merciful  rule  of  Divine  Providence 
that  all  such  monsters  must  die.  If  it  were 
otherwise  this  world  would  at  last  become 
a  pandemonium.  Only  imagine  such  men 
as  Stevens,  Sumner,  Ben.  "Wade  and  Ben. 
Butler  living  forever  !  But,  for  one,  we 
chose  not  to  think  of  it.  It  is  too  horrible. 
The  Millerite  theory  of  the  destruction  of 
the  world  is  a  pleasanter  thought. 

— The  latest  edict  from  the  "United  States 
of  Massachusetts  is  that  "the  people  have 
resolved  that  the  tree  of  liberty  shall  be 
firmly  planted  in  the  South."  And  this 
"  tree  of  liberty"  is  to  be  planted  by  the 
sword  !  Since  the  propagation  of  Moham- 
medism  by  the  military  arm,  we  have  had 
nothing  snblimer  in  the  way  of  impudence. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  edict  of  Abu  Bear,  which 
ran  thus  :  "In  the  name  of  G-od — to  all 
true  believers  :  This  is  to  acquaint  you  that 
I  intend  to  send  the  true  believers  into  Sy- 
ria to  take  it  from  the  infidels. "  The  United 
States  of  Massachusetts  sending  her  sans 
culottes  to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the 
South  is  just  such  another  march  as  that 
of  Abu  Bear's  cut-throat  march  into  Syria. 
"  In  the  name  of  God"  the  devil's  work  is 
subserved. 

— A  student  in  Yale  College  writes  to  us 
for  our  opinion  as  to  what  works  may  be  re- 
garded "the  most  perfect  models  of  com- 
position. "  It  is  an  awful  question  to  ask  a 
man ;  but  if  compelled  to  answer  at  the 
moment,  we  should  reply  that  among  the 
most  perfect  models  of  style  are  the  Ser- 
mons of  Massillon,  the  Georgias  of  Virgil, 
the  Offices  of  Tully,  the  Tragedies  of  Euri- 
pides and  Racine,  and  the  Letters  of  Vol- 
taire. In  referring  to  the  Sermons  of  Mas- 
sillon, we  speak  of  their  literary  merits 
only,  for  in  depth  and  pathos,  and  true 
sublimity,  they  are,  probably,  not  to  be 
compared  to  those  of  Bossuet,  if  even  with 
those  of  Bourdalone.  But  as  models  of 
what  is  called  style,  they  are  inimitable.  The 
Sermons  of  Fenelon,  while  probably  supe- 
rior to  those  of  Massillon  as  they  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  Archbishop,  must  still,  we 
think,  yield  to  his  great  rival  in  the  matter 
of  literary  merit.  Fenelon's  reply,  how- 
ever, to  Bossuet's  '■'■Relation  du  Quietisms?' 


is  among  the  finest  things  in  literature  as  a 
model  of  correct  style. 

— A  talented  lady  of  Orleans  County,  N. 
Y.,  writes  us  to  ask,  "Who  Whittier  means 
in  his  poem  entitled  '  Snow  Bound, '  on  page 
88,  where  he  says,  '  Another  guest  that  win- 
ter's night,'  "  &c.  ?  We  have  not  read  the 
poem,  and  dare  not,  for  fear  we  should  con- 
tinually find  ourselves  in  a  company  of  ne- 
groes. Our  correspondent  says  :  "  I  think 
the  poem  would  have  been  good  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  Whittier  to  have  left  out 
the  negro.  But  that  was  not  possible.  The 
muse  of  Whittier  has  so  long  kept  the  com- 
pany of  negroes,  that  it  is  never  more  at 
home  out  of  their  society. 

— Another  correspondent  asks*  "What 
monarch  has  ruled  over  the  most  glorious 
and  extended  empire?"  Over  the  most 
glorious  empire,  Napoleon :  but  not  the 
most  extended.  Zengis,  Tamerlane,  Au- 
rengzebe,  and  several  other  eastern  con- 
querors, carried  their  victories  over  a  much 
wider  portion  of  the  globe.  Trajan  and 
Charlemagne  reigned  over  more  extended! 
territories — so  have  the  autocrats  of  Rus- 
sia. But  if  we  estimate  what  constitutes 
true  glory,  or  splendor  of  state,  I  e. ,  civili- 
zation, wealth,  power,  and  intellectual 
greatness,  all  empires  the  world  has  ever 
known,  subject  to  one  man,  must  in- 
contestibly  yield  to  that  of  Napoleon.  Take 
him  all  in  all  he  must,  we  think,  be  rank- 
ed as  the  greatest  man  who  ever  sat  upon 
a  throne.  And  his  was  the  most  glorious 
throne  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  was  so 
glorious  that  it  aroused  the  envy  and  the 
fear  of  all  other  great  monarchs  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

— Still  another  correspondent,  a  lady, 
asks,  ' '  Now,  Mr.  Burr,  tell  me  if  you  con- 
tinue to  have  the  same  faith  in  President 
Johnson?"  Our  faith  in  Mr.  Johnson  was 
never  much  bigger  than  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed,  but  as  it  was  all  the  faith  we  had 
in  anybody  who  was  in  a  position  to  do 
anything  for  our  country,  we  made  the 
most  of  it,  and  were  willing  to  support 
him.  But  he  has  failed  to  use  the  strength 
he  possessed.  He  has  kept  a  cabinet  about 
him,  every  member  of  which  regard  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Democratic  party  to  power, 
as  to  themselves,  the  next  greatest  calami- 
ty, to  the  triumph  of  the  Radicals.  In- 
stead of  bruising  the  serpent's  head,  as  he 
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might,  lie  has  been  trying  to  tame  it.  It 
has  all  this  time  been  winding  its  slimy 
folds  around  him.  He  is  very  fast  becom- 
ing, if  not  an  object  of  pity,  of  contempt. 
A  mind  like  that  of  Andrew  Jackson's  in 
his  place,  would  make  a  wisp  of  straw  of 
that  miserable,  illegal,  rump  of  a  Congress 
in  less  than  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  a  mon- 
ster not  to  be  bargained  with,  but  to  be  at 
once  throttled.  It  is  not  a  legal  Congress, 
and  should  not  be  tolerated  as  a  legal 
body. 

—The  editor  of  the  New  York  ''Tri- 
bune," if  he  is  generally  fud.  of  crotchets, 
is  sometimes  full  of  sense.  In  a  late  issue 
he  pays  the  following  compliment  to  our 
present  United  States  system  of  finance: 

"  We  say  that  in  its  irredeemable  state  it 
is  a  worthless  rag,  a  transparent  swindle,  a 
glaring  lie;  and  the  whole  fabric  of  trade, 
commerce,  industry,  speculation,  banking, 
based  on  it,  is  a  rotten  fabric,  resting  on 
rotten  supports,  and  liable  to  crumble  and 
go  down  in  one  universal  crash." 

Again,  he  warns  the  people  that,  "nolens 
volens,  willing  or  unwilling,  they  are  going 
straight  down  the  precipice  of  individual 
bankruptcy.  They  hold  that  to  be  securi- 
ty which  is  not  security;  they  hold  that  to 
be  money  which  is  not  money;  they  be- 
devil themselves  and  they  bedevil  the  coun- 
try with  the  idea  that  the  irredeemable  pa- 
per money  of  the  Government  is  a  bless- 
ing." Still  again  he  says  our  national 
banking  system  ' '  is  based  on  lying  prom- 
ises to  pay."  He  warns  "the  holders  of 
government  securities"  that  "  these  securi- 
ties will  be  substantially  repudiated,  and 
themselves  stripped,"  &c.  And  still  again 
he  warns  them  that  "all  irredeemable 
promises  to  pay,  whether  bank  promises  or 
government  promises,  are  alike  audacious 
swindles  and  glaring  lies."  Such  is  Mr. 
Greeley's  opinion  of  the  United  States 
money  and  bonds.  We  shudder  to  think 
of  the  frightful  names  we  were  called  three 
years  ago,  and  more,  for  expressing  the 
same  opinion  precisely.  Then,  for  the 
crime  of  retaining  our  senses,  we  were  de- 
nounced as  an  "enemy  of  the  Govern- 
ment," a  "sympathizer  with  the  rebel- 
lion," and  a  list  of  such  nanus,  too  long 
to  repeat.  Even  those  calling  themselves 
Democrats  looked  foolish,  and  mumbled 
something  about  "  imprudence."  As 
though  to  have  one's  senses  at  all  times, 


and  never  to  lie,  were  imprudent.  But  the 
days  draw  nigh  when  the  holders  of  worth- 
less rags  will  get  a  lesson  of  imprudence 
which  all  time  will  not  allow  them  to  for- 
get. Even  Mr.  Greeley  snuffs  the  coming 
storm.  O,  at  a  time  when  fools  bear  sway, 
ignorance  is  prudence,  and  villainy  patriot- 
ism !  Then  prudence  is  a  sneak  and  "  pa- 
triotism" a  knave ! 

— It  is  said  (but  then  the  Washington 
correspondents  are  such  infamous  liars 
generally,  that  we  know  not  what  to  be- 
lieve) that  Eeverdy  Johnson  gives  as  a 
reason  for  his  self-stultifying  vote  on  the 
destruction  bill  that,  if  this  bill  does  not 
become  a  law,  there  is  danger  that  "the 
next  Congress  will  parcel  out  the  lands  of 
the  South  among  the  negroes."  Congress 
has  just  as  much  right  to  parcel  out  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  all  the  white  peo- 
ple, including  Eeverdy  Johnson's,  among 
the  negroes.  It  may  just  as  well  do  one  as 
the  other.  For  one,  we  could  wish  no 
swifter  overthrow  of  the  negro  party  than 
such  an  act  would  bring  about.  If  Be- 
verdy  Johnson  has  really  given  such  an 
excuse  for  his  infamous  vote,  it  is  but  an 
excuse,  a  false  reason,  to  draw  off  attention 
from  some  real  motive  which  lies  behind. 
As  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  been  looked  upon 
as  being  beyond  the  reach  of  money,  we 
can  better  comprehend  that  as  the  prime 
argument  which  has  affected  his  judgment. 
As  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  wanting  in 
intellect,  the  cause  of  his  vote  must  be 
sought  for  at  the  expense  of  his  honor. 
We  have  no  soft  words  to  waste  upon  any 
of  the  venal  wretches  who  have,  one  after 
another,  "sold  out"  to  the  negro  party. 
Let  them  be  branded  so  deep  that  nothing 
but  eternity  can  wipe  out  the  stains  of 
their  shame  ! 

— Some  dull  wit,  or  rather  witless  dunce, 
has  attempted  to  palm  off  some  sorry  at- 
tempts as  the  sayings  of  General  Grant. 
The  wit  of  General  Grant,  like  the  beauty 
of  the  "lamented  Lincoln,"  is  something 
which  we  only  "read  about."  General 
Grant  has  had  a  good  deal  of  "greatness 
thrust  upon  him;"  but  now  to  make  him 
a  wit,  it  strikes  us,  is  a  littfe  too  much  of 
this  sort  of  thing.  Our  newspaper  heroes 
and  our  real  heroes  look  no  more  alike 
than  a  horse  and  a  handsaw. 

— The  English  war  vessel  which  brought 
out  Generals  Bnrgoyne,  Clinton  and  iiowoj 
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in  our  revolutionary  struggle,  was  named 
Cerberus,  after  the  old  dog  of  Pluto.  When 
it  sailed,  a  London  wit  perpetrated  the 
following: 

"  Rehold  the  Cerberus  th'  Atlantic  plow, 
Her  precious  cargo,  Burgoyne,  Clinton, 

Howe, 
Bow  !  wow  !  wow  !" 

The  name  of  this  old  dog  of  the  infer- 
nal regions,  would,  it  strikes  us,  be  an 
excellent  name  for  Congress,  whish  does 
nothing  bub  bark  at  the  President,  and 
everybody  in  the  South,  except  the  ne- 
groes. 

— During  the  progress  of  the  Abolition 
war,  the  Mongrels  of  Congress,  and  every 
"Repub.ican"  paper  in  the  country,  de- 
clared that  "secession  cou  d  take  no  State 
out  of  the  Union,"  and  that  "no  State  is 
out  of  the  Union."  Now  the  same  rascals 
declare  that  "secession  did  take  the 
States  out  of  the  Union,"  and  they  are  de- 
termined to  keep  them  out.  This,  it 
strikes  us,  is  a  most  luminous  example  of 
political  Galvanism,  which  used  to  be  thus 
stated: 

You  can,  and  you  can't, 
You  shall,  and  you  shant, 
You  will,  and  you  won't, 
You'll  be  damned  if  you  do, 
And  be  damned  if  you  don't. 

Thus  the  logic  of  "Rxdicalistn"  is  pre- 
cisely a  match  for  the  morals  of  Puritanic 
theology. 

— The  WesJcly  Gazette,  of  Austin,  Texas, 
kindly  says,  in  a  notice  of  this  magazine  : 
"The  editor's  portion  is  always  well  writ- 
ten and  forcible,  if  not  always  prudent." 
Good  friend,  what  mean  you  by  prudent? 
'  We  started  this  magazine,  soon  alter  the 
commencement  of  the  Abolition  war,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  denouncing  the  mon- 
strous crime  of  the  war,  and  of  vincli  eating 
the  great  principles  of  Democratic  liberty 
on  which  the  Union  was  founded.  To  that 
object  we  have  been  simply  faithful.  We 
allowed  neither  the  howls  of  innumerable 
mobs,  nor  the  threats  of  imprisonment  and 
death,  to  silence  either  our  voice  or  pen. 
We  have  known  no  fear  but  that  of  failing 
to  speak  the  whole  truth.  The  only  pru- 
dence a  just  man  knows  is  to  first  be  sure 
he  is  right,  and  then  spare  not  the  doer  of 


wrong.  If  every  Democratic  organ  in  the 
country  had  followed  our  example,  in  bold- 
ly denouncing  the  scoundrels  who  were 
overthrowing  liberty,  they  would  never 
have  reached  their  present  pitch  of  despot- 
ism. True  prudence  would  have  saved  our 
country  from  all  this  shame,  by  arousing 
the  true  Democracy  to  a  just  revenge  upon 
the  spoilers.  The  first  element  of  true 
prudence  is  courage.  The  chief  ingredient 
in  imprudence  is  dread  of  tyrants.  It  has 
lost  many  peoples  their  liberty.  The  first 
sign  of  fear  or  dread  in  the  intended  vic- 
tims, is  the  exact  moment  for  tyrants  to 
strike.  No  people  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  liberty,  ever  saved  themselves  by  taking 
counsel  of  the  natural  fear  of  what  is  deno- 
minated prudence.  What  is  right  ?  What 
is  just?  What  will  a  brave  people  sooner 
perish  than  lose?  These  are  the  first 
questions.  The  next  is,  where  are  the  throats 
of  the  tyrants  ?  Prudence  teaches  every  pa- 
triot to  find  out  these  arterial  centres  of 
despotic  blood  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

— The  distinguished  authoress  and  ac- 
complished lady,  Miss  Augusta  J.  Evans, 
has  been  spending  a  few  weeks  in  our  city,  ■ 
where  she  has  been  the  centre  of  great  at- 
traction. Miss  Evans's  works,  "Beulah," 
"Macaria,"  and  "St.  Elmo,"  have  given 
her  name  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  in 
fact  achieved  for  America  what  it  never  be- 
fore possessed,  the  distinction  of  having  at 
least  one  first-class  female  novelist.  That 
her  recent  book  has  been  the  target  of  some 
narrow  and  bigoted  abuse  from  the  base 
Abolition  literary  peny-a-liners  who  infest 
the  New  York  press,  is  no  more  than  was  to 
have  been  expected.  "  The  hub"  has  sent 
a  number  of  these  literary  snobs  here  with- 
in a  few  years,  who  can  see  no  merit  in  any 
literary  performance  that  does  not  emenate 
from  the  slums  of  Boston  mediocrity.  Miss 
Evans's  writings,  fresh,  vigorous,,  and  full 
of  the  noble  impulses  which  have  inspired 
the  southern  people  with  a  manly  resist- 
ance to  despotism,  are  above  the  compre- 
hension of  these  base  and  truckling  syco- 
phants of  tyranny.  She  can  well  afford  to 
despise  their  meanness  and  malignity.  The 
30,000  sold  of  St.  Elmo  is  a  triumphant  an- 
swer to  their  criticisms.  Miss  Evans  re- 
turns to  Mobile  with  the  warmest  wishes 
of  our  best  citizens  for  her  welfare. 
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I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember  some  of  these  articles,  and  out  they  shall." 

-[King  Henry  VIII. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

THE   OLD    TIGER   IN   HIS   DEN. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  where  the 
sensibilities  work  too  actively  at  the 
cost  of  the  mind.  They  are  essen- 
tial to  its  proper  working,  but  they 
must  be  kept  subordinate.  They 
should  be  tributary  always,  and  ne- 
ver allowed  to  obtain  the  mastery. 
The  sensibilities  may  be  trained  to 
a  diseased  activity.  This  is  one  of 
the  dangers  of  a  purely  domestic 
education.  The  world  has  peculiar 
uses  in  roughing  the  sensibilities, 
and  subduing  them  to  proper  ser- 
vice.    Strike  the  true  medium  be- 


tween making  them  acute  or  obtuse 
and  they  become  graceful  and  beau- 
tiful servitors  to  will  and  reason. 
Stimulate  them  to  abnormal  activity, 
or  render  them  callous  by  brutal 
suppression,  and  you  render  both 
will  and  reason  traitors  to  the  en- 
dowment of  the  mind,  whatever  that 
may  be.  In  the  one  case  you  enfee- 
ble, in  the  other  case  you  brutalize 
the  soul. 

We  need  not  inquire  by  what 
course  of  training  Walter  Dunbar 
became  enfeebled  through  the  dis- 
eased activity  of  his  sensibilities,  to 
the  injury  of  his  mental,  and  per- 
haps  moral   nature.     Something  of 
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his  defect  may  have  been  constitu- 
tional— something  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  a  pernicious  training.  Inju- 
dicious praise,  which  stimulates  va- 
nity, is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the 
mischief  which  is  done  by  family 
training.  In  the  pride  of  a  parent's 
heart,  indulging  in  fond,  and,  per- 
haps, mistaken  anticipations  of  a 
son's  performances,  he  stimulates 
the  vanity  without  increasing  the 
powers  of  his  boy.  A  rough  disre- 
gard, a  seeming  indifference  to  the 
juvenile  performances  of  the  young, 
would  be  far  more  judicious  treat- 
ment. 

How  far  old  Dunbar's  expectations 
— how  far  Walter's  own  ambition  or 
vanity,  may  have  led  to  the  failure 
of  the  latter,  in  his  late  effort,  need 
not  task  our  inquiry.  It  was  cer- 
tainly due,  not  to  a  deficiency  of  en- 
dowment, or  of  acquisition,  but  to 
the  false  relations  in  which  he  stood, 
because  of  his  previous  opinions, 
when  he  undertook  to  be  the  simple 
mouthpiece  of  his  father  and  the 
other  loyalists  who  had  succeeded  in 
substituting  their  united  will  lor  his 
own.  His  heart,  as  some  one  said 
justly,  was  not  in  sympathy  with  his 
mind.  His  heart  was  honest,  and 
his  head  weak,  if  not  dishonest — - 
the  natural  disease  of  professed  po- 
liticians, and  too  much  the  case  with 
persons  engaged  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion, unless,  indeed,  they  succeed 
in  subduing  and  making  callous  the 
sensibilities,  when  the  pure  intel- 
lect fully  triumphs  over  the  moral, 
and  the  advocate  shows  himself 
equally  able  and  unscrupulous. 

The  struggle  of  these  sensibilities, 
the  want  of  sympathy  with  his  sub- 
ject-argument, the  sense  of  mortifi- 
cation following  upon  defeat,  and  the 
savage  anger  of  his  father,  all  united 


to  destroy  "Walter  Dunbar's  equili- 
brium. We  have  seen,  from  its  ef- 
fects upon  him  on  the  ground,  how 
acutely  he  suffered,  and  what  nice 
sensibilities,  morbidly  acute  and 
aroused,  were  at  work  to  baffle  his 
powers,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  dis- 
credit his  manhood.  We  shall  see 
that  those  effects  were  not  ended 
with  the  simple  fainting  fit  which 
left  him  temporarily  senseless.  From 
this  he  recovered  after  awhile,  in  the 
chamber  of  Martin  Joscelyn,  and  be- 
neath the  ministry  of  the  physician. 
But  in  recovering  from  this  fit,  it 
was  not  to  recover  his  senses.  His 
evidence  of  consciousness  was  de- 
lirium. He  raves !  His  fever  rages, 
and  his  brain  is  threatened  by  the 
keen  and  tense  strain  which  has 
been  made  upon  it.  Joscelyn  and 
his  friend  Marvin  watch  him  all  the 
rest  of  that  night,  when  they  had 
helped  to  save  Brown  from  the  fe- 
rocity of  Hamilton's  troopers.  They 
had  returned  just  in  season  to  assist 
the  physician  in  getting  the  young 
man  back  into  the  bed  from  which 
he  had  leaped  in  his  delirium.  By 
morning  he  had  grown  worse,  and 
in  his  anxiety  Joscelyn  had  called  in 
another  physician.  The  two  shake 
their  heads  doubtfully,  and  when  two 
physicians  unite  in  shaking  their 
heads  over  a  patient,  his  friends 
may,  naturally  enough,  apprehend 
the  worst  of  results.  By  sunrise 
Martin  Joscelyn  has  mounted  his 
horse,  and  is  on  his  way  to  old  Dun- 
bar's house  upon  the  Sand  Hills. 

We  have  heard  already  that,  hith- 
erto, Martin  Joscelyn  has  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  Dunbar's ;  nay  more, 
it  has  been  hinted  to  us  that  he  is 
something  of  a  favorite  with  one 
member  of  the  family  especially.  We 
have  been  told  that  he  was  an  inti- 
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mate  of  Walter,  and  from  Walter 
himself,  in  conversation  with  his  sis- 
ter, we  gather  that  he  found  tbe  wel- 
come of  the  gentle  Annie  particular- 
ly grateful  always.  He  was  no  less 
a  favorite  with  that  ancient  maiden, 
Miss  Janet  Porter,  the  aunt  of  An- 
nie, who  presides,  as  chief  matron, 
over  the  establishment  of  Dunbar, 
being  the  unmarried  sister  of  his 
late  wife.  Miss  Janet  is  quite  a  de- 
mure, domestic  lady,  not  over  warm 
in  her  deportment,  rather  stately,  in 
fact ;  but  very  fond  of  her  niec°,  and 
very  cordial  in  her  treatment  of  Mar- 
tin. 

The  Pasha,  in  his  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  was  still  the  occupant 
of  his  chamber,  when  Martin  Josce- 
lyn  rode  into  the  court-yard. 

He  encountered  the  fair  Annie  in 
the  piazza.  She  had  heard  the 
horse's  tread,  and  like  an  innocent 
damsel,  instead  of  peeping  through 
the  blinds,  like  a  knowing  one,  had 
fairly  gone  out  to  see  who  was  the 
new  comer.  He  alighted,  hitched 
his  steed  to  the  swinging  limb  of  an 
oak,  and  entered  tbe  rriazza. 

Here  was  opportunity.  Even  Miss 
Janet  Porter  had  as  yet  failed  to 
make  her  toilet.  The  eyes  of  the 
girl  were  bright.  Her  heart  was 
light ;  for  though  her  father  had 
shown  himself  quite  the  savage  on 
his  return  home,  yet  he  had  reveal- 
ed nothing  of  her  brother's  hapless 
failure  of  the  day  before.  She  knew 
not  the  particular  occasion  of  the 
father's  anger  ;  but  this  mood  was 
so  frequent  a  thing  with  him,  his 
passions  were  so  easily  roused,  and 
so  unruly,  no  matter  how  small  the 
opposition  that  angered  him,  that 
no  surprise  was  now  felt  at  his  ill- 
temper;  the  girl  and  her  aunt  usual- 
ly taking  care,  when  he  was  in  his 


rages,  to  keep  out  of  his  way  as 
much  as  possible  till  the  storm  had 
blown  over. 

The  opportunity  was  present  ; 
but  the  heart  of  Martin  felt  in  no 
mood  to  take  advantage  of  it.  As 
he  silently  pressed  her  hand,  she  be- 
held the  sadness  of  his  aspect. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Mr. 
Joscelyn  ?" 

"  Mr.  Joscelyn,  Annie !"  he  said, 
reproachfully. 

"  Why,  what  would  you  have  me 
say,  Martin  ?  Are  you  not  Mr.  Josce- 
lyn— Mr.  Martin  Joscelyn,  and  the 
good  friend  of  Walter  Dunbar  ?" 

"  And  yours,  Annie." 

"  Well,  yes  ;  I  suppose  so.  You 
say  it,  and  I  must  believe  you,"  she 
answered,  coquettishly. 

"  And  something  more  than  friend, 
Annie — is't  not  so  ?" 

The  color  grew  more  richly  red 
on  her  cheeks  as  she  replied  : 

"Oh,  hush!  there — and  tell  me 
what  makes  your  face  so  cloudy, 
when  you  come  to  see  me,  as  I  take 
for  granted  you  do." 

"  I  do  come  to  see  you,  Annie  ; 
but  I  also  come  to  see  your  father." 

"  Oh !"  she  replied,  hurriedly,  look- 
ing around  her,  "you  must  not  speak 
to  him  now.  He's  in  one  of  his 
most  awful  pasions — has  hardly 
spoken  to  Aunt  Janet  or  myself  since 
he  got  home  yesterday.  He  seems 
terribly  out  of  sorts  at  something, 
and  we  dare  not  ask  him." 

"  I  know  all.     I  can  tell  you." 

And  the  two  make  their  way  into 
the  parlor,  and  they  seat  themselves 
together  on  the  sofa  ;  and  Martin 
takes  her  hand  in  the  tenderest  grasp 
of  his;  and  he  speaks  to  her  in  those 
low,  sweet  tones  that  lovers  use, 
though  nothing  of  love  did  he  speak 
— that  was,  perhaps,  sufficiently  un- 
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derstood  between  them;  but  he  told 
her  of  the  scene  of  the  day  before — 
of  Walter's  failure — of  the  father's 
brutal  speech,  and  of  the  subsequent 
serious  illness  of  her  brother,  and 
the  tears  fell  fast  and  thick  from  the 
eyes  of  the  maiden  as  she  listened, 
and  in  frequent  broken  murmurs 
she  said  : 

"Poor,  poor  brother — he  has  a 
hard  time  of  it — has  always  had — 
but  what  is  to  be  done,  Martin  ? 
Have  you  done  nothing  ?" 

"  All  that  I  could  do,  Annie.  I 
have  been  watching  him  all  night.  I 
have  Doctors  Ford  and  Chauncey 
with  him  now,  and  my  good  friend, 
Dick  Marvin.  You  must  do  the 
rest,  Annie — you  and  Miss  Janet.  I 
have  come  to  let  your  father  know, 
and  to  get  you  and  your  aunt  to  go 
and  nurse  him.  He  needs  your  at- 
tendance." 

"But  how  can  I?  Oh!  Martin, 
how  can  you  think  it  ?" 

"Think  what?" 

"  How  can  I  go  to  your  lodgings, 
Martin  ?     The  thing  is  impossible." 

"  And  why  impossible,  Annie  ?" 
asked  the  simple-hearted  fellow. 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  I  can't  ?  G-o 
to  your  lodgings,  Martin !  No ! 
How  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing?" 
•  "  Really,  I  don't  see  why  not.  I 
came  to  ask  your  father  to  let  you 
do  so  ;  you  and  Miss  Janet.  I  see 
no  reason  why  not.  Your  brother's 
condition  needs  female  attendance. 
He  must  have  it.  Men  do  not  un- 
derstand these  things.  At  least  I 
don't.  Women  make  the  best  nurses. 
I'm  sure,  Annie,  if  I  were  in  your 
brother's  place,  you  could  do  more 
for  me  than  a  thousand  doctors." 

"  Thank  you,  Martin,  for  your 
good  opinion ;   but  don't  you   see 


that  it's  impossible  for  me  to  go  to 
your  lodgings  ?" 

"  My  lodgings !  You  dwell  upon 
my  lodgings.  They  are  very  good 
lodgings,  as  comfortable  as  any  in 
town.  I  hope,  dear  Annie,  that  they 
will  be  your  lodgings  too,  some  time 
or  other,  though  when  the  time 
comes,  I  shall  try  to  give  you  a  great 
deal  better." 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  but  you  must 
wait  till  the  time  comes.  For  the 
present,  I  cannot  go.  You  must 
bring  Walter  home,  Martin." 

"Impossible  to  move  him  now. 
He's  raving  with  a  hot  fever  on  him, 
ond  the  doctors  say  it  will  be  his 
death  to  move  him.  We  must  not 
excite  him  in  any  way.  If  one  speaks 
above  his  breath,  if  a  chair  moves, 
or  a  door  creaks,  he's  for  jumping 
headlong  out  of  bed.  They've  had 
to  shave  his  head  already,  and  cover 
it  with  blisters." 

"  My  poor  brother !  I  must  go 
and  see  Aunt  Janet,  Martin,  and  see 
what  she  says.  Meanwhile,  I'll  send 
a  message  to  father." 

"  Send  your  aunt  to  him,  Annie." 

She  hurried  from  the  room  to 
Miss  Janet's  chamber,  and  Martin, 
while  waiting  for  her  return,  very 
coolly  stretched  himself  at  length 
along  the  sofa,  and,  from  the  fatigues 
and  sleeplessness  of  the  last  night, 
was  rapidly  lapsing  into  drowse, 
when  he  was  suddenly  startled  into 
an  unpleasant  consciousness  by  be- 
holding the  person  of  old  Dunbar 
standing  before  him,  and  by  the 
tones  of  his  voice  sounding  most 
harshly  in  his  ears.  The  stern  old 
Baron,  in  dressing-gown  and  slip- 
pers, unconscious  of  any  visitors, 
had  silently  descended  the  stairs, 
and  was  quite  as  much  confounded 
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as  Martin  himself  to  find  the  latter  so 
free-and-easy,  comfortably  stretched 
out  on  his  parlor  sofa,  and  half 
asleep. 

"  Well,  sir,  who  are  you  ?" 
Martin  started  up,  and  replied  : 
"It's  me,  sir— Mr.  Dunbar." 
"  Me  ! — oh !    you   are,   I  believe, 
Mr.   Martin   Joscelyn!     And   what 
are  you  doing  here,  sir  ?" 
"  I  came  to  see  you,  sir." 
"  Ah  !  you  came  to  see  me  !  Well, 
sir,  be  pleased  to  understand  that  I 
have  no  wish  to  see  you,  nor  any  of 
your  brood.     I  shall  be  better  pleas- 
ed, sir,  to  see  you  out  of  sight !    Do 
you  understand  that,  sir  ?" 

"But,  sir,  the  important  matter 
upon  which  I  came  will — " 

"  There  can  be  no  important  mat- 
ters, Mr.  Martin  Joscelyn,  between 
us,  now  or  hereafter.  I  owe  you  no 
money,  sir.  I  have  no  claims  upon 
you.  There  need  be  no  time  wasted 
between  us." 

"But  really,  Mr.  Dunbar,  you 
must  hear  me." 

"Must,  sir!  must!  I  never  suffer 
any  man  to  use  such  language  to  me, 
and  particularly  a  young  one.  Shall 
I  humbly  request  to  be  relieved  of 
your  presence  ?  I  will  entreat,  sir. 
I  am  perfectly  calm  and  mild,  sir, 
as  you  perceive,  entreating  where  I 
might  command.  You  will  do  well, 
sir,  not  to  provoke  me  to  forget  my- 
self, and  to  enforce  what  I  now  re- 
quest." 

All  this  was  said  with  an  assump- 
tion of  the  meekest  manner,  and 
with  ironical  tones,  very  deliberate- 
ly, with  great  slowness,  if  not  sweet- 
ness. The  wrath,  like  a  pent-up 
volcano,  ready  to  burst  forth,  was 
concealed  in  a  cloudy  vapor  through 
which  no  mocking  sunk"  ht  made  its 
way — a  sort  of  Indian  Summer  at- 


mosphere— the  storm  to  follow  af- 
ter ! 

"Was  there  ever  such  a  man?" 
was  the  almost  spoken  exclamation 
of  Martin,  which  he,  however,  kept 
to  himself.  He  became  feverishly 
anxious,  as  he  excla;med  : 

"Your  son,  Mr.  Dunbar.  Your 
son." 

He  was  interrupted  as  before. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  ;  my  son !  Well,  sir, 
in  regard  to  him,  it  will  be  well  that 
I  should  tell  you  that  if  I  have  any 
interest  remaining  in  him,  sir,  it  only 
prompts  me  to  beg  of  you  as  a  par- 
ticular favor,  that  you  will  drop  his 
acquaintance,  as  I  now  propose  to 
drop  yours.  The  less  intercourse 
you  have  with  him,  or  he  with  you, 
the  better  for  both  parties.  And  I 
shall  be  the  better  satisfied  with  both 
of  you." 

Desperately,  Martin  exclaimed  : 

"  He's  sick,  sir  ;  very  sick,  sir  ; 
dangerously  sick,  sir  ;  wretched — " 

"  He  has  need  to  be  so,  sir.  Let 
him  get  well  if  he  can,  sir;  and  show 
himself  more  of  a  man — " 

"  He's  deathly  sick,  sir,  with  two 
doctors — " 

"Enough  to  kill  any  man  !  Were 
he  a  reasonable  person,  one  would 
suffice." 

"  But,  Mr.  Dunbar,  for  God's  sake, 
sir,  and  Walter's  sake,  listen  to  me, 
listen  to  reason — " 

"  You  and  reason ! — ideas  improp- 
erly associated,  sir.  May  I  hope 
that  you  will  now  depart  ?" 

"Will  you  not  hear,  sir?  Yrour 
son  is  now  at  my  lodgings,  sick." 

"The  sooner  you  turn  him  out 
the  better.  His  practice  will  never 
pay  for  his  lodgings.  Speech-mak- 
ing that  turns  the  stomachs  of  all 
other  men,  will  be  sure  to  make  him 
sick." 
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"My  God!  what  can  I  say?" 
This  was  spoken  aloud. 

"  Nothing,  if  you  please.  Nothing 
that  you  can  say  will  please  me." 

"  You  shall  hear  me,  sir,  though 
you  strike  me,"  replied  the  young 
man,  now  resolutely  confronting  the 
irascible  old  Scotchman. 

"  Ah !"  was  the  single  exclamation 
of  the  latter,  as  he  compressed  his 
lips  and  ground  his  teeth  together. 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  shall  hear  me, 
though  you  strike!" 

"  It  may  come  to  that,"  was  the 
muttered  reply. 

"  Be  it  so,  sir !  But  hear  you  shall, 
before  I  depart.  I  came  to  serve 
you,  and  not  to  offend — to  tell  you 
that  your  son  is  dangerously  ill,  with 
brain  fever,  and  that  Doctors  Ford 
and  Chauncey,  the  best  in  town, 
are  attending  him,  and  are  greatly 
anxious  for  his  life." 

"Well,  sir,  have  you  anything 
more  to  say  ?     Have  you  finished  ?" 

"  The  substantial  fact,  sir,  yes !  I 
would  suggest — " 

"  Suggest  nothing,  if  you  please  ; 
and  now,  if  you  please,  you  may  take 
your  leave.  I  have  listened  to  you 
patiently,  young  man,  and  you  have 
shown  yourself  obtrusive.  You  have 
presumed  upon  my  indulgence.  But 
.1  will  not  be  angry,  sir,  and  I  wish 
y°u  a  good  morning." 

"  But,  sir,  you  will  come — you  will 
send — " 

"  Good  morning,  sir." 

"  He  needs  nursing,  sir" — and  the 
now  desperate  Martin  shrieked  out 
the  words. 

"  Good  morning,  sir  ;  good  morn- 

fog." 

"  Great  God !  what  a  man !" 
"  Cudjo,"  cried  the  old  man  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  while  bowing  Josce- 
lyn  towards  the  entrance.     The  ne- 


gro, in  another  moment,  appeared 
at  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Dunbar,  sir,  this  is  terrible. 
Your  son,  sir,  Walter  Dunbar — in 
another  day,  sir,  you  may  have  no 
son." 

"Cudjo,  see  this  gentleman  out. 
Get  his  horse.  Wait  upon  him,  sir- 
rah, to  the  gate;  close  the  gate  when 
he  goes,  and  see  that  he  never  en- 
ters these  doors  again. " 

"  Sir,  Mr.  Dunbar,  I  have  not  de- 
served this  treatment." 

"  Good  morning,  sir." 

At  that  moment  Miss  Janet  Por- 
ter entered  the  apartment,  a  tall, 
thin,  stately  lady,  simple  of  manner 
and  costume,  and  of  features  rather 
calm  than  rigid,  more  grave  than 
sad,  evidently  a  person  of  well-ba- 
lanced character,  influential  without 
being  demonstrative,  and  impres- 
sive if  not  solicitous. 

"Mr.  Joscelyn — Martin" — said  she 
kindly,  "  good  morning." 

"  That's  what  I've  been  telling 
him  for  the  last  twenty  minutes,  but 
the  party  seems  quite  too  demented 
properly  to  understand  the  King's 
English." 

The  old  maid  seemed  at  once  to 
understand  the  situation.  She  had 
possibly  overheard  something  of  the 
dialogue  between  the  parties.  At 
all  events,  the  temper  of  her  brother- 
in-law  was  no  enigma  to  her.  She 
smiled  good-humoredly  to  Martin, 
but  only  to  be  seen  by  himself,  as 
she  said  : 

"  Go,  now,  Mr.  Joscelyn.  Your 
business  is  understood.  Your  mis- 
sion is  properly  at  an  end.  What 
is  proper  for  us  to  do  will  be  done  ; 
make  yourself  sure  of  that." 

"  And  what  the  deuse  do  you  know 
about  the  matter,  madam?" 

Martin  Joscelyn  did  not  wait  to 
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hear  her  answer  to  this  apostrophe. 
As  she  had  said,  his  mission  was 
fulfilled,  and  no  further  speeches  or 
language  would  avail,  he  well  knew, 
to  make  the  old  man  a  more  patient 
listener,  or  render  him  more  accessi- 
ble to  reason. 

He  left  the  room  with  a  sense  of 
relief,  Cudjo  following  close  behind 
him,  but  gazed  in  vain  about  him 
for  a  last  look  at,  or  word  with,  An- 
nie Dunbar.  Cudjo  held  the  horse 
as  Martin  mounted,  and,  as  the  lat- 
ter witnessed  the  broad  grin  upon 
the  negro's  countenance,  he  said, 
throwing  him  a  shilling  : 

"  There,  Cudjo,  old  fellow.  You 
are  to  remember  to  shut  the  gate  in 
my  face,  should  I  come  again." 

"  Ki !  Mass  Martin,  what  ob  dat  ? 
Enty  you  kin  hitch  de  horse  'mong 
de  scrubby  oak,  and  slip  round  to 
de  back  ob  de  garden  ?  You  knows 
de  way  by  dis  time,  I  reckon." 

Cudjo  had  evidently  some  expe- 
rience of  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
young  people,  and  just  as  evidently 
had  no  such  hostile  feeling  to  Mar- 
tin Joscelyn  as  his  old  master  enter- 
tained. He  picked  up  the  shilling, 
carefully  wiped  it  of  the  sand,  con- 
templated the  face  of  his  Majesty 
upon  it,  and  deposited  it  in  a  secret 
pocket  of  his  coat  ;  then,  watching 
the  departing  horseman,  he  muttered 
gratefully  to  himself : 

"Martin  Joscelyn  always  be's  a 
gen tli  man.  'Taint  de  fus'  ob  his 
shillings  I  hab  in  dis  pocket." 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE    CRISIS. 


TnEitE  is  an  old  Greek  epigram 
which  tells  us  that  every  man,  no 
matter  what  his  prowess,  in  due 
season,  meets  with  his  master.     It 


is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  fate 
rebukes  vanity  and  teaches  her  best 
lessons  of  humility. 

Our  Baron,  Dunbar,  savage  as  he 
was,  and  truculent  in  his  dealings 
with  his  children,  and  with  most 
others,  was  yet  not  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  He  found  Lis  master,  if 
not  his  match,  in  his  maiden  sister- 
in-law. 

Miss  Janet  Porter  was  a  calm, 
quiet  gentlewoman,  of  few  words, 
and  very  amiable  manners  and  dis- 
position. She  knew  her  man,  and, 
without  any  demonstrative  pro- 
cesses, asserted,  when  she  pleased, 
a  counter  authority  to  his,  which 
usually  served  to  check  his  excesses 
of  passion  whenever  these  seemed 
to  promise  any  mischievous  conse- 
quences. She  never  appeared  to  run 
counter  to  his  will  or  wishes;  on  the 
contrary,  she  very  rarely  permitted 
herself  directly  to  oppose  him;  and, 
perhaps,  one  secret  of  her  authority 
lay  in  the  infrequent  assertion  of  it. 
She  had  a  happy  art  of  assuming 
things  on  his  behalf,  and,  studiously 
avoiding  discussion  and  even  in- 
quiry, she  seldom  gave  offence  to 
his  self-esteem.  He  submitted  quiet- 
ly to  an  authority  which  he  did  not 
fear. 

Possessed,  as  we  may  assume,  not 
only  of  the  tidings  brought  by  Mar- 
tin Joscelyn,  but  of  the  particulars 
of  his  most  unpleasant  conference 
with  her  brother-in-law,  her  tact 
was  beautifully  displayed,  when,  af- 
ter Martin's  departure,  she  quietly 
said  to  old  Dunbar — 

"Do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
this  business,  my  good  brother. 
I'll  see  to  it.  "Women  are  better 
nurses  than  men,  and  I  have  suffi- 
cient experience  at  a  sick  bed.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  better — nay,  abso- 
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lutely  necessary — that  some  one  of 
the  family  shall  see  to  Walter.  It 
must  not  be  devolved  upon  stran- 
gers." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  know  about 
this  business,  Janet?  What's  the 
matter  with  Walter  ?  Where  is  he  ?" 

"  I  know  all,  my  brother.  The 
case  is  a  most  important  one,  and  I 
fear  the  worst  from  what  I  hear. 
But  I  trust " 

"From  what  you  hear?  The 
worst  ?  Why,  what  did  you  hear 
that  I  have  not  also  heard  ?  My 
son  is  somewhat  sick,  they  tell  me, 
but  I  suppose  there's  nothing  much 
the  matter  with  him.  Some  feeling 
of  mortification,  pride,  disappoint- 
ment, and " 

With  well-acted  surprise,  Miss 
Janet  replied: 

"  Why,  did  not  this  young  man, 
Martin  Joscelyn,  tell  you  every- 
thing r 

"  He  told  me  nothing,  I  believe  ! 
He  only  wanted  some  pretext  for 
coming  here,  and  indeed  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  son  sent  him  to  see 
how  the  land  lies,  and  what  is  the 
prospect  of  his  being  restored  to 
favor.     He  really  told  me  nothing.*' 

"  Is  it  possible?  And  Walter  lies 
absolutely  at  the  point  of  death — 
raving  in  delirium — threatened  with 
brain  fever,  with  two  physicians, 
Ford  and  Chauncey,  constantly  in 
close  attendance — his  head  shaven, 
and  covered  with  blisters!" 

"  Janet !  You  surely  don't  mean 
that  my  son  is  in  any  real  danger  ?" 
demanded  the  old  man,  somewhat 
hoarsely,  and  with  staring  eyes. 

"  Danger !  It  is  astonishing  that 
these  young  men  cannot  say  what 
they  have  to  say,  and  make  them- 
selves understood.  But  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.     I  shall  take  Annie 


with  me  to  her  brother.  We  will 
nurse  him  together." 

She  was  leaving  the  room,  but 
suddenly  returned,  and,  with  grave 
looks,  and  in  subdued  tones,  she 
said  to  him: 

"  It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  brother, 
if  you  will  devote  this  morning  to 
seeing  about  the  family  burial  place. 
It  has  been  neglected  for  several 
months,  and  is  now  full  of  weeds. 
Have  it  cleaned  up  this  morning, 
and  put  to  rights  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble." 

"  Janet,  my  dear  sister,"  said  the 
old  man,  approaching  her  with  a 
shudder,  "  can  it  be ;  have  you 
really  any  apprehension  in  regard 
to — to — my  son  ?" 

"  There  is  hope  while  there  is  life., 
my  dear  brother !  Walter  is  young, 
and  of  vigorous  constitution,  and 
he  is  in  good  hands.  Ford  and 
Chauncey  are  the  best  physicians 
we  have — " 

"  Oh  !  d — n  the  physicians !  I 
will  go  myself.     I  will  see — " 

"  No !  You  shall  not !  I  will  not 
suffer  it,  nor  would  the  physicians 
admit  you.  Do  you  stay  where  you 
are." 

"  What ! — not  see  to  my  own  son, 
and  he " 

"Dying,  perhaps!  But  for  that 
very  reason,  you  must  not  see  him, 
nor  he  you.  Were  he  to  hear  your 
voice  now,  in  his  delirium,  the  effect 
would  probably  be  fatal !" 

"  Great  God  !  His  father's  voice !" 

"  Brother  Dunbar — my  poor,  head- 
long and  headstrong  brother  ! — I 
have  heard  what  has  probably  not 
reached  your  ears !  It  was  your 
voice — your  harsh  and  cruel  lan- 
guage— that  felled  him  on  the 
ground  at  the  barbacue,  and  which 
now  fills  his  brain  with  delirium ! 
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Yes! — his  father's  voice  ;  he  was 
feUed  by  it  as  with  a  shot !  He 
must  not  hear  it  again,  my  brother, 
until  he  shall  no  longer  fear  it  as  a 
mortal  terror.  But  let  me  go  now, 
and  do  you  take  your  warning.  Go 
to  your  knees,  and  pray  God  that 
the  wounds  with  which  you  have 
stricken  that  poor  boy,  may  not 
prove  mortal !" 

The  manner  in  which  this  was 
spoken  was  admirably  adapted  to 
the  terms  employed.  It  was  sad, 
very  sad,  indeed,  and  conveyed  its 
full  lesson  of  rebuke;  but  it  was  not 
reproachful.  She  could  pity  the 
old  man  as  well  as  his  victim,  and, 
while  teaching  him  a  needful  truth, 
in  respect  to  himself,  could  do  so 
without  any  gratuitous  cruelty. 
There  are  two  ways  at  least  of  prob- 
ing a  deep  wound,  and  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  processes  are 
shown  daily  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  different  surgeons.  Miss  Janet 
disappeared,  while  the  old  man  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
staggered  back  into  the  parlor. 
With  a  groan,  close  followed  by  an 
oath,  he  exclaimed: 

"  What  a  miserable  fool  and  brute 
I  have  been!  My  son,  my  son,  for- 
give me  !  I  know  not  what  I  said. 
But,  no !  I  said  nothing,  nothing 
to  do  harm  !  I  was  vexed,  goaded, 
stung,  mortified,  maddened,  and 
tore  myself  away,  but  surely  I  said 
nothing  !  Did  not  that  fellow,  Jos- 
celyn,  tell  me  something  of  this? 
He  spoke  about  brain  fever.  Yes ! 
and  blisters  !  and — O  !  what  a  pas- 
sionate old  fool  I  am ! — my  son  !  my 
son !  Come  back  to  me,  Walter — 
my  son  ! — my  son  !" 

And,  groaning  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  self-reproach  and  apprehension, 
he  threw  himself  prostrate  on  the 


floor,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  uttering  deep  moans  at 
intervals,  mixed  with  the  frequent 
ejaculation: 

"My  son!  my  son!" 

But,  in  a  little  while,  he  started 
up  with  a  cry. 

"  The  family  burial-place  !  Ah  ! 
to  be  cleaned ! — to  be  put  in  order, 
and  for  whom  ?  My  God !  my  God ! 
have  mercy  upon  me  !  Spare  him ! 
— spare  him,  O !  Father  of  mercy, 
for  his  own  sake,  if  not  for  mine !" 

Miss  Janet  Porter,  at  parting, 
had  found  it  necessary  to  inflict  a 
keen  and  piercing  wound.  She  had 
done  enough,  and  paused  just  at 
the  right  moment.  She  knew  the 
old  man  better  than  he  knew  him- 
self— comprehended  fully  the  fact 
that,  in  his  arrogance  and  self-es- 
teem, he  had  really  not  allowed 
himself  to  hear,  or  to  take  in,  the 
import  of  anything  that  Martin 
Joscelyn  had  sought  to  communi- 
cate. In  the  confidence  of  his 
strength — the  strength  of  his  will, 
the  intensity  of  his  prejudices,  and 
the  gigantic  force  of  his  passions, 
his  reason  was  not  to  be  reached  by 
one  whom  he  already  beheld  with  a 
sinister  aspect.  He  regarded  Mar- 
tin Joscelyn  as  one  who  was  engag- 
ed in  beguiling  his  son  from  his 
loyalty,  and  he  was  too  much  bent 
on  goading  the  young  man,  and 
driving  him  from  his  presence,  with 
sharp  sarcasm,  to  be,  in  any  degree, 
conscious  of  the  full  force  of  that 
revelation,  which,  made  to  him  by 
another  party,  went  directly  home 
to  his  feelings.  It  was  necessary 
that  Miss  Janet,  in  order  to  reach 
his  reason,  should  penetrate  through 
the  crust  of  arrogance  and  self- 
esteem,  and  strike  keenly  at  his 
heart   itself.     It  was    done,  in    her 
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peculiar  way,  firmly  and  fearlessly, 
but  tenderly  still.  She  touched  him 
to  the  quick  without  irritating  his 
self-esteem. 

We  leave  him  to  the  restlessness 
of  those  tortures  which  a  consci- 
ence suddenly  awakened  knows  but 
too  well  how  to  inflict. 

Accompanied  by  Annie  Dunbar, 
Miss  Janet  drove  down  to  the  lodg- 
ings of  Martin  Joscelyn.  He  met 
them  at  the  entrance. 

"How's  Walter  now?" 

"  Just  the  same  !" 

"  And  now,  Martin,  you  must  give 
np  your  room  to  me  and  Annie," 
said  Miss  Janet.  "  You  can  find 
other  lodgings  for  yourself." 

"Yes,  certainly,  but  I  must  see 
Walter,  you  know — must  stay  with 
him." 

"  To  be  sure,  you  shall  see  him — 
that  is,  when  it  is  altogether  proper, 
or  when  you  shall  be  needed.  You 
can  be  within  call.  But,  if  he  be 
out  of  his  head,  the  fewer  who  see 
him  the  better.  You  can  under- 
stand that.  You  are  also  to  under- 
stand that  these  are  our  lodgings 
now,  not  your's.  Let  us  go  to 
irim." 

When  the  ladies  entered  the 
chamber,  they  heard  the  voice  of 
Walter  in  rapid  utterance.  He 
raved  incessantly,  while  all  his  limbs 
were  kept  in  almost  equally  rapid 
and  spasmodic  motion  with  his 
tongue.  His  arms  were  thrown  out 
wildly,  his  eyes  rolled  with  a  hazy 
sort  of  glare,  the  pupils  greatly  dis- 
tended, and  always  in  motion. 

Miss  Janet  approached  the  bed, 
prasped  the  wrist  of  the  patient 
with  all  the  strength  and  pressure 
of  her  fingers,  fixed  a  steady  and 
keen  penetrative  glance  upon  his 
eyes,  and,  in  really  very  stern  ac- 


cents, such  as  we  should  have 
scarcely  looked  to  hear  from  her 
lips,  she  said: 

"Walter,  my  son,  do  you  know 
me?" 

For  a  moment  his  eyes  rolled 
wildly,  then  seemed  uncertainly  to 
flicke-,  as  it  were,  like  the  flame  of 
a  dying  candle  sinking  in  the 
socket,  and  at  length  steadily  en- 
countered the  intense  gaze  in  her's. 
A  moment  after,  he  murmured: 

"Yes,  aunty,  I  know  you!"  and 
he  returned  the  pressure  of  her 
hand. 

Something  had  been  gamed !  It 
was  the  first  show  of  consciousness 
which  he  had  given  since  the  pre- 
ceding midnight.  A  strong  will  had 
coerced  the  wandering  reason  back 
to  its  proper  place.  But  for  a  mo- 
ment only  !  In  another  instant  he 
was  again  raving,  with  eyes  rolling 
wildly  as  ever,  and  every  limb  in 
spasmodic  activity,  tossing  to  and 
fro. 

But  something  had  been  gained, 
and  Miss  Janet  persuaded  herself 
that  she  mi^ht  at  intervals  thus 
continue  to  coerce  into  conscious- 
ness the  wandering  intellect — not 
that  she  held  it  desirable  to  do  so. 
She  had  a  theory  that  the  aberra- 
tions of  the  mind,  during  these  fits 
of  delirium,  and  under  the  stimu- 
lating effects  of  fever,  were  among 
the  remedial  processes  of  nature, 
and  necessary  for  the  relief  of  that 
strain  and  tension  of  the  brain 
which  otherwise,  following  one  fix- 
ed idea,  would  be  found  insupport- 
able. To  recall  the  mind  occasion- 
ally back  to  consciousness,  she 
deemed  an  equal  necessity,  but  she 
could  not  well  explain  why.  Psy- 
chology may  be  found  to  do  so.  It 
is  enough  that  such  was  her  theory, 
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and  that  she  acted  upon  it,  and  suc- 
cessfully ;  that  is  to  say,  she  found, 
on  several  occasions,  that  by  word, 
look  and  sudden  grip  of  the  pa- 
tient's wrist,  she  could  compel  his 
attention,  and  momentary  recogni- 
tion of  herself  or  other  parties. 

But  only  for  a  moment.  She  ven- 
tured upon  nothing  more,  and  pro- 
hibited all  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion. 

And  so,  day  and  night,  these  two 
women,  aunt  and  niece,  watched  by 
the  bedside  of  the  dreaming  and 
distracted  sufferer ! 

They  employed  the  two  rooms  of 
Martin  Joscelyn,  vvho  found  accom- 
modations, however,  in  a  low  cham- 
ber in  the  attic.  He  was  not  to  be 
separated  from  his  friend;  he,  too, 
was  devoted;  always  watchful,  yet 
never  obtrusive,  the  ladies  had  no 
reason  to  reproach  him,  though  he 
sometimes  sought  his  compensation 
in  a  silent  squeeze  of  Annie's  hand 
whenever  they  happened  to  meet 
under  good  opportunity.  But  this 
was  only  a  rare  delight,  and  to  be 
valued  accordingly. 

Every  good  physician  who  is  hon- 
est acknowledges  the  value  of  the 
nurse  as  his  most  essential  agency 
of  cure;  and  when  she  happens  to 
be  a  Florence  Nightingale,  he  can 
then  repose  with  confidence  in  the 
promises  of  art  and  science. 

Walter  Dunbar  was  fortunate  in 
his  nurses.  Never  was  solicitude 
more  gentle,  more  watchful,  and 
less  obtrusive  than  the  ministries  of 
those  two  women,  his  aunt  and  his 
sister.  Miss  Janet  had  the  experi- 
en:  c;  and  the  eager  love,  the  desire 
to  serve,  soon  enabled  the  observant 
and  watchful  Annie  to  acquire  in  a 
short  time  that  perfect  intimacy 
with  the  duties  of  the  sick  chamber 


and  its  necessities  wl 
the  essential  qualitk  ^o  oi 

the  nurse.  Day  and  night  they 
watched  the  sufferer,  separate  or 
together,  with  a  judicious  ministry. 
And  how  beautiful  this  watch  !  In 
the  deep,  still  hours  of  the  mid- 
night, when  the  heart  of  the  great 
city  sleeps,  when  greed  and  avarice 
and  appetite  find  rest,  there  are 
bright,  clear  eyes,  that  glisten  in 
the  faint  lamplight — glisten  with 
their  own  tears,  as  they  hang  over 
the  feeble  and  suffering  form,  and 
listen  to  every  faint  murmur  from 
his  fevered  lips  !  That  murmur 
may  be  a  word  of  hope — it  may  be 
a  premonition  of  the  last  sad  strug- 
gle with  the  mighty  wrestler,  Death ! 
To  watch  and  weep  without  a 
moan;  to  moisten  the  feverish  lips; 
to  adjust  the  disordered  pillow  with- 
out disturbing  the  sleeper;  to  stoop 
and  catch  every  murmur  from  his 
lips  in  dream,  and  sigh  where  you 
cannot  speak — suffer  agonies,  yet 
watch  on ;  this  is  woman's  work  ! — 
and  O !  how  beautiful  does  she  ap- 
pear when  engaged  in  this  sad  but 
holy  service !  Would  you  see  wo- 
man when  she  is  most  beautiful — 
when  she  is  most  worthy  to  be  seen 
— look  in  upon  her,  as  Martin  Jos- 
celyn does  now,  at  midnight,  and 
behold  her  as  he  sees  Annie  Dun- 
bar, unconscious  of  his  presence, 
and  ministering,  as  we  have  shown, 
to  the  suffering  brother,  by  whom 
she  patiently  sits,  and  over  whom 
she  sadly  weeps,  but  without  daring 
once  to  sigh. 

It  is  the  fifth  night  of  her  watch, 
and  it  is  felt  that  the  crisis  ap- 
proaches of  her  brother's  fate.  The 
physicians  have  so  pronounced. 
For  four  days  and  nights  he  has 
slept  never  a  wink.     He  has  been 
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all  that  time  a  raver,  in  the  wildest 
delirium,  with  every  limb  in  spas- 
modic motion,  as  we  have  already 
described.  His  few  brief  fleeting 
intervals  of  consciousness  have  been 
those  which  were  compelled,  at  mo- 
ments, by  the  stern  eye  and  voice, 
and  the  tenacious  grasp  upon  the 
wrist,  of  Miss  Janet.  He  must  sleep 
to-night5  or  he  must  die ! 

Gradually,  hour  by  hour,  the  re- 
laxation of  the  nervous  energies 
seemed  to  increase.  The  limbs  at 
length  subsided  along  the  couch. 
The  eyes  became  closed.  Only  slight 
murmurs  continued  to  escape  from 
his  lips.  He  was  at  length  silent. 
It  might  be  the  gentle  repose  which 
promises  recoveiy,  or  that  exhaus- 
tion of  all  the  powers  which  can 
only  terminate  in  de  ith. 

Did  he  now  sleep,  the  enemy 
baffled,  or  did  this  repose  imply  that 
exhaustion  which  must  be  fatal  ? 

This  was  the  fearful  question  that 
Annie  Dunbar  put  to  herself.  She 
was  at  this  moment  the  sole  watch- 
er. Exhausted  by  her  own  watch, 
Miss  Janet  had  sunk  to  sleep  in  the 
easy  chair.  Trembling  with  her 
doubts,  yet  unwilling  to  trouble  her 
aunt,  Ann'e  suddenly  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Martin  Joscelyn  at  the 
entrance.  He  had  entered  noise- 
lessly, only  in  his  stocking  feet. 
She  motioned  to  him,  with  finger 
on  her  lips,  to  be  silent;  and,  silent- 
ly rising  heiself,  she  stole  to  meet 
him  at  the  door.  In  a  whisper,  she 
said: 

"  I  know  not,  Martin,  if  he  sleeps 
or  not — but  it  looks  so  ]ike  death, 
Martin  !" 

He  entered,  noiselessly  as  before, 
stooped  his  ear  down  to  the  lips  of 
the  sick  man,  and,  after  a  brief 
pause,    moved    away   himself,    and 


motioned  her  to  follow.    She  did  so, 
and  he  whispered  her: 

"He  sleeps!  Let  him  sleep  as 
long  as  he  can.  Everything  will 
depend  on  his  sleeping.  Do  not 
wake  him  by  any  means.  No  noise. 
Dr.  Ford  will  be  here  by  daylight, 
and  it  is  now  quite  two  o'clock." 

He  left  her,  but  returned  again  at 
dawn.  The  patient  still  slept.  Mar- 
tin took  his  seat  beside  him,  while 
Annie  and  her  aunt  retired  to  the 
adjoining  room  to  make  their  toilet. 
Soon  after  daylight,  Dr.  Ford  ar- 
rived, and  was  ushered  into  the 
chamber.  He  did  not  venture  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  his  patient.  He 
stooped  and  listened  to  his  breath- 
ings, which  had  become  slow  and 
regular,  broken  only  occasionally  by 
a  sighing  sound — seemingly  of  a 
deeper-drawn  respiration,  rather 
than  any  expression  of  pain  or  suf- 
fering. "While  the  two  thus  sate  to- 
gether, "Walter  opened  his  eyes,  and 
murmured: 

"  Is  it  you,  Martin  ?" 

Consciousness  had  voluntarily  re- 
turned from  sleep.  The  crisis  had 
passed. 

At  this  moment,  the  wheels  of  a 
carriage  rolled  up  to  the  door  and 
stopped.  Old  Dunbar  had  arrived. 
He  could  no  longer  resist  his  anxie- 
ties. The  evening  before  Miss  Janet 
had  apprised  him  that  the  crisis  had 
arrived — that  a  favorable  change 
must  take  place  that  night,  or  they 
might  abandon  hope.  He  had  come 
accordingly;  he  had  not  slept  that 
night.  The  Nemesis  had  been  at 
his  pillow,  with  her  scorpion  wand, 
and  his  remorse  of  conscience  ag- 
gravated <jvery  injustice  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty  to  his  son — 
every  harsh  utterance,  into  the  blow 
that  had  proved  him  mortal !     For 
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once  the  Baron  was  unmanned;  his 
fears  had  got  the  better  of  his  pride 
and  arrogance  ;  he  was  no  Ion  er 
ambitious  of  making  himself  felt 
by  others,  in  the  keen  feeling  of  his 
own  apprehensions. 

The  doctor  went  below  to  meet 
him.  He  anticipated  the  question 
which  the  father  found  himself  un- 
able to  articulate. 

"We  have  hopes  of  him  now,"  he 
said.  "He  has  had  a  good  sleep; 
he  has  awakened  in  his  senses;  the 
fever  has  entirely  left  Lim;  he  raves 
no  longer,  and  the  circulation  has 
become  regular.', 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,  thank  you,  doc- 
tor.    Let  me  go  to  him  now." 

"  That  you  cannot  do." 

"  What ! — not  my  own  son  !" 

"  Were  he  twenty  sons,  you  must 
not  see  him,  nor  he  you." 

"  But,  doctor,  I  will  only  look  at 
him,  and  speak  to  him  gently  and 
lovingly,  as  a  father  should." 

"He  must  neither  see  nor  hear 
you,  Mr.  Dunbar,  at  present.  In- 
deed, such  is  his  condition,  that  it 
will  be  a  week  before  he  can  be  per- 
mitted to  see  or  speak  with  any  per- 
son, those  alone  excepted  who  are 
engaged  in  watching  him.  His  life 
hangs  upon  a  hair,  and  the  very 
tones  of  your  voice,  Mr.  Dunbar,  or 
the  glance  of  your  eye,  may  bring 
back  his  worst  symptoms,  under 
which  he  will  certainly  sink  from 
exhaustion." 

"  But,  you  say  he  has  his  senses  ?" 

"Yes,  but  not  his  strength,  and 
even  reason,  and  the  proper  use  of 
one's  senses,  require,  for  exercise,  a 
certain  amount  of  physical  strength 
which  he  docs  not  now  possess. 
You  must  bo  patient,  Mr.  Dun- 
bar." 

Believed  suddenly  from  his  worst 


fears,  the  ancient  devil  of  resistance, 
opposition  and  obstinacy  was  be- 
ginning to  reassert  himself  in  the 
old  man's  bosom,  and,  unconscious- 
ly, he  raised  his  voice  to  a  louder 
pitch  than  before.  Immediately, 
with  looks  of  alarm,  Miss  Janet 
made  her  appearance  from  the  sick 
room,  took  the  old  man's  arm,  led 
him  aside,  and  said: 

"Go  home  now,  brother,  unless 
you  would  do  mischief.  Your  voice 
has  reached  us  in  the  sick  chamber, 
and  he  has  heard  it.  His  excite- 
ment has  again  begun,  and  you 
must  go." 

"  Go  T  said  he—"  Go,  and  leave 
him  now  /" 

"  Yes,  go,  satisfied,  as  you  must 
be,  that,  while  I  am  here,  Walter 
will  need  no  other  piesence." 

"But,"  with  a  groan,  "  Janet,  give 
the  poor  boy  this.  He  has  no 
watch,  and  I  have  bought  him  one. 
It  is  a  fine  one — all  gold,  capped 
and  jeweled.  I  bought  it  on  my 
way  down." 

The  maiden  lady  took  the  watch 
with  a  sad  smile,  and  a  quiet  tear 
trickled  down  her  thin  cheeks,  as 
she  gently  pushed  the  old  man 
from  the  entrance,  and  into  the 
street. 

"Poor  old  man!"  she  murmured 
to  herself — "  To  think  of  such  a  toy 
at  such  a  moment !" 

She  was  turning  away,  having 
seen  him  fairly  out  of  the  house, 
and  on  the  sidewalk,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  follow  the  doctor  up  to 
the  sick  chamber,  when  a  chaise  ap- 
peared in  sight,  approaching  the 
entrance,  which,  she  saw,  contained 
Mrs.  Kirkland  and  the  fair  An- 
gelica. 

Miss  Janet  caught  a  full  glimj^so 
of  the   invading  party   before   she 
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had  re-entered  the  house.  She 
readily  conceived  their  missijn. 

"  Here  comes  another  trouble !" 
said  she  to  herself — "  I  must  send 
them  off  too." 

.Old  Dunbar  was  just  preparing 
to  drive  off  as  the  new  comers  ap- 
proached. She  arrested  him  quick- 
ly, and  promptly  gave  him  employ- 
ment. 

"  Brother !"  said  she,  "  here  come 
Mrs.  Kirkland  and  Angelica.  They 
will  be  wanting  to  see  "Walter.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  If 
his  own  father  cannot  see  him,  of 
couse  they  cannot." 

"  Of  course  not !"  said  the  Baron, 
decisively. 

"  Make  this  clear  to  them,  if  you 
please,  and  keep  them  out.  For 
my  part,  I  shall  just  give  them  the 
time  of  day,  then  go  into  the  house, 
and  lock  the  do.r." 

This  was  said  very  positively. 

"I  will  watch  the  door  all  day, 
Janet,  if  you  say  £o,  and  keep 
everybody  out !"  was  the  reply  of  the 
Baron. 

"It  is  just  as  well,"  quoth  the 
other,  as  the  Kirklancls,  mother  and 
daughter,  drove  up  to  the  sidewalk. 
Miss  J  met  was  as  good  f>s  her 
word.  She  simply  shook  hands  with 
the  new  comers,  then  told  them  she 
must  leave  them,  as  she  could  no 
longer  be  spared  from  Walter. 

"  We  will  go  in  with  you,  Janet," 
said  Mrs.  Kirkland. 

"  That  you  can't  do  yet,"  was  the 
reply.     "Walter  can  see  nobody." 

"  Not  a  soul !"  said  the  Baron. 
"  Even  I,  his  father,  am  not  permit- 
ted to  enter  his  room." 

"  But  we  have  come  to  nurse  him, 
papa,"  said  Miss  Angelica. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Kirkland,  "we 
have  come  to  help  Janet  to  nurse 


him.  We  are  women;  and  women, 
you  know,  are  the  only  proper 
nurses.  Janet  and  Annie  must  be 
quite  worn  out  with  their  long  siege 
of  it." 

Miss  Janet  had  stolen  away,  while 
old  Dunbar  engaged  the  visitors. 

"  He  has  nurses  enough,"  said  he, 
" and  more  than  enough;  and,  what's 
more,  we  can't  change  'em  now ! 
He's  better — doing  well,  if  let  alone. 
Let  that  content  you.  But  he's 
just  out  of  sleep,  and  the  least  ex- 
citement now — a  mouse  running 
across  the  floor — the  mere  dropping 
of  a  pin — might  bring  on  his  de- 
lirium again.  He's  still  in  a  very 
ticklish  condition." 

"  Oh !  we  shall  be  more  still  than 
any  mouse,  papa,  and  we  won't 
drop  a  single  pin  !"  said  Miss  An- 
gelica, as  she  caught  his  hand  in 
both  of  hcr's. 

"  It  don't  matter,  my  child.  It's 
forbidden.  The  doctors  know  best ! 
Janet  knows  best !  It's  the  doctors' 
orders — two  doctors — Ford  and 
Chauncey — the  very  best  physicians 
in  all  Georgia,  and  Janet  has  given 
strict  orders  to  the  same  effect;  and 
there's  no  better  nurse  in  Georgia 
than  Janet — none  half  so  good  in 
Carolina,  and  hardly  her  equal  in 
all  Christendom  and  Cochin-China 
to  boot.  So  important  is  this  cau- 
tion now,  in  the  case  of  my  son, 
that  I  am  set  here  to  watch  and 
keep  off  al  intruders!  and  I'll  do 
it !  I  am  a  sentinel  here  !  I  marcti 
to  and  fro  all  day,  between  that 
barber's  pole  and  yonder  sycamore, 
and  no  one  enters  here  without 
special  permission  from  Janet  or 
the  doctors." 

And,  flourishing  his  coach-whip, 
the  Baron  enforced  his  expressed 
determination,  by  such  a  smack   of 
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it,  as  made  him  apprehensive,  a  mo- 
ment after,  lest  the  report  of  it 
should  be  heard  in  his  son's  cham- 
ber. 

"  But  where's  Janet  gone  ?"  ask- 
ed Mrs.  Kirkland,  looking  about 
her,  and  missing  her  for  the  first 
time.  The  door  of  the  house  was 
closed — securely  closed.  Angelica 
was  already  trying  at  the  lock,  from 
which  the  Baron  sternly  drew  her 
away. 

"  It's  no  use,  An  gey,  my  child ! 
We  have  our  orders !  We  are  on 
duty  here  to  see  that  they  are 
obeyed!  You  must  submit.  I  am 
very  sorry,  my  child — very  sorry, 
Mrs.  Kirkland — law  is  law!" 

Mrs.  Kirkland  looked  displeased. 
Her  vocation  as  a  nurse,  upon  which 
she  prided  herself  quite  as  much  as 
did  Miss  Janet,  was  set  at  naught — 
was  under  disparagement. 

"  This  is  very  strange  treatment, 
cousin,"  she  said.  "  I,  surely,  have 
a  claim  to  be  here;  and  this  poor 
child,  considering  her  relation  with 
Walter,  has  a  right  to  be  at  his  bed 
side.  It  is  her  right,  cousin! — her 
right!" 

"  Pooh !  pooh  !  my  dear  madam, 
don't  talk  of  rights !  Everybody 
seems  to  be  asserting  some  sort  of 
rights  in  these  latter  days.  As  his 
father,  one  might  suppose  that  I, 
too,  have  some  rights  to  be  at  my 
son's  bedside  !  Yet,  you  see,  I  am 
denied;  and  I  submit,  and  acknowl- 
edge the  propriety  of  my  own  ex- 
clusion !  They  somehow  think  with- 
in—the doctors  and  all— that  the 
right  to  live,  on  the  part  of  my  son,  is 
paramount,  just  now,  to  your  rights 
as  well  as  mine,  and  that  neither 
you  nor  I  have  any  right  to  kill  him 
with  mistaken  kindness.  I  remem- 
ber, my  dear  cousin,  to  have  seen  a 


very  fine  woman  killed  once — yes, 
madam,  absolutely  murdered — by 
the  prayings  and  psalm-singings  of 
a  goodly  Christian  congregation ! 
The  physician  forbade,  and  told 
them  that  his  patient  was  in  such  a 
state,  that  he  would  not  answer  for 
the  consequences.  But  their  Chris- 
tian fervor  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
They  pushed  in,  set  up  a  terrible 
howling  over  the  sick  bed,  and  the 
poor  woman,  in  two  hours  and 
twenty-five  minutes  after,  was  in 
Abraham's  bosom!  She  went  out 
of  the  world  raving.  They  had  mur- 
dered her  body,  the  better  to  save 
her  soul !" 

The  Baron  grew  eloquent  in  the 
satisfied  self-esteem,  which  was  never 
so  well  pleased  as  when  in  the  as- 
sertion of  authority.  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land grew  peevish,  and  Angelica 
pouted,  and  finally  wept. 

"  It  is  so  hard,  so  cruel,  papa,  to 
keep  me  from  dear  Walter !" 

"  Some  natural  tears  she  shed,  but 
dried  them  soon!"  as  being  found  to 
be  wholly  shed  in  vain.  The  Baron 
was  inexorable;  and,  with  an  exult- 
ing sense  of  his  triumph,  he  rejoic- 
ed to  see  them  drive  off,  havino- 
gallantly  offered  his  hand  to  assist 
them  into  the  chaise. 

This  the  pique  of  the  old  lady 
moved  her  to  decline,  while  the 
young  lady,  moving  briskly  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  vehicle,  was 
enabled  to  help  herself  into  it  be- 
fore he  could  make  his  way  round 
to  assist  her. 

Relieved  from  these  parties,  the 
old  man  now  persuaded  himself  that 
other  dangers  of  the  same  sort 
might  again  occur — that  these  wo- 
men might  come  back — and  that 
duty  required  him  to  continue  his 
watch,    as   a   sentinel   at    the   post, 
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during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  he 
did  so.  The  disappointed  ladies, 
unwilling  to  return  to  Beech  Island 
without  realizing  some  of  the  uses 
of  a  visit  to  the  town,  consumed 
the  rest  of  the  morning  in  shop- 
ping— Miss  Angelica  being  greatly 
exercised  in  her  fancy  in  deciding 
between  two  loves  of  bonnets  just 
brought  into  market  by  the  famous 
milliner  of  Augusta,  Madame  Pe- 
quillon. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE   FUGITIVE. 


The  convalescence  of  Walter  Dun- 
bar, under  the  judicious  watch  and 
ministry  of  his  aunt  and  sister,  con- 
tinued without  interruption,  though 
some  weeks  elapsed  before  it  was 
deemed  safe  to  remove  him  to  his 
father's  house  upon  the  Sand  Hills. 
Some  weeks  more  were  required  to 
put  him  fairly  upon  his  legs,  and 
restore  him,  in  some  degree,  to  his 
former  strength.  His  youth  and  a 
good  constitution  finally  prevailed 
for  his  full  recuperation,  though,  in 
the  case  of  a  mind  so  sensitive  and 
delicately  constituted,  they  did  not 
suffice  to  make  him  forgetful  of  the 
mortification  of  his  defeat  at  the 
barbacue.  There  was  an  element 
of  self-esteem — we  should,  perhaps, 
more  properly  call  it  vanity — which 
kept  him  sore  on  this  subject,  and 
it  was  found  among  his  friends  that 
he  had  lost  some  portion  of  his  for- 
mer good  temper — was  irascible  in 
conversation,  and  any  reference  to 
the  speech  at  the  barbacue  threw 
him  into  an  irritable  mood,  in  which 
he  did  not  seem  to  care  to  distin- 
guish between  his  friends  and  in- 
different parties. 

But  the  course  pursued  towards 


him  had  been,  and  continued  to  be, 
soothing.  Much  indulgence  was  ac- 
corded to  him,  even  by  his  father, 
though  the  terms  between  them 
continued  to  be  cold,  and  very  un- 
like their  former  relations.  In  the 
moment  of  the  old  man's  apprehen- 
sions, and,  when  he  feared  the 
young  man's  death,  the  claims  of 
nature  were  permitted  to  prevail, 
and  find  recognition  in  his  bosom; 
but,  with  the  passing  of  the  crisis, 
the  habitual  arrogance,  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  dictatorial  will  of  the 
father  reasserted  themselves,  and  it 
was  perceived  by  all  the  family, 
that,  though  forbearing  all  offensive 
speech,  when  the  two  had  any  in- 
tercourse together,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  intercourse  were  not  wel- 
comed by  the  father,  and  a  seem- 
ing distrust — of  his  public  opin- 
ions doubtless — rendered  the  latter 
averse  to  much  or  frequent  commu- 
nion with  his  son. 

It  was  while  young  Dunbar  was 
still  an  invalid,  too  feeble  to  leave 
the  lodgings  of  Martin  Joscelyn, 
that  old  Dunbar  received  a  visitor 
at  the  Sand  Hills,  who  came  secret- 
ly, by  night,  and  lay  there  perdu  at 
intervals  for  several  weeks.  This 
person  was  named  Alison,  though  it 
appeared  subsequently  that  he  pass- 
ed under  several  names.  He  brought 
despatches  from  Cameron,  Kirk- 
land,  McLawrin,  Fletchall  and  Pea- 
ris,  the  loyalist  leaders  among  the 
highland  population,  to  Dunbar, 
who,  holding  the  same  faith  with 
these  men,  though  of  superior  mo- 
ral to  most  of  them,  occupied  a  po- 
sition in  the  precincts  of  Augusta, 
and  along  the  Savannah  river,  not 
dissimilar  to  that  which  they  sought 
to  maintain  along  the  Saluda,  the 
Congaree,  Broad,  and  other  rivers 
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in  the  hilly  or  mountain  country. ( 
In  this  way,  from  district  to  district, 
from  the  Blue  Bidge  to  the  sea- 
board, the  loyalists,  through  the 
agency  of  Cameron  and  others,  had 
established  a  series  of  relays,  posts 
of  rests,  points  of  rendezvous, 
and  agents  for  a  rapid  telegraphic 
communication  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  country,  with  lateral 
agencies,  which,  from  Augusta, 
south,  so  far  as  St.  Augustine,  were 
all  in  working  order. 

Dunbar,  at  Augusta,  a  stern  old 
influential  Scotchman,  was  expected 
to  play  the  same  game  in  this  pre- 
cinct which  the  leaders  in  the  high- 
lands were  engaged  in,  and  with 
much  greater  prospect  of  success. 

We  have  seen  alrea  ly  with  what 
timidity  Cameron,  Browne  and  Dun- 
bar, not  to  mention  several  other 
names,  were  required  to  proceed  at 
Augusta.  That  town  was  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  importance,  even  in 
that  day,  to  exercise  a  large  influence 
upon  the  contiguous  forest  popula- 
tion. It  was,  in  brief,  as  towns  and 
villages  must  be  in  all  agricultural 
countries,  one  of  the  chief  foun- 
tains and  well-heads  of  intelligence. 
The  professions  here  will  be  more 
exigent  and  self-improving,  and  a 
stationary  and  growing  population 
in  daily  attention,  will  not  only  pos- 
sess more  knowledge,  but  be  much 
more  active  in  employing  it,  along 
with  energies  which  are  always  thrice 
as  pressing  in  the  use  of  it,  among 
a  trading  than  a  farming  population. 
It  very  soon  became  evident  to  Dun- 
bar and  the  rest  that  their  policy  in 
this  precinct  must  bo  to  lie  low,  keep 
dark,  wait  events,  and  keep  well  in 
hand  whatever  resources  they  pos- 
sessed, till  the  time  when  they  could 
profitably  use  them. 


At  first,  the  leaders  of  the  loyal- 
ists in  and  about  Augusta  fondly 
fancied  that  they  might  boldly  op- 
pose the  current,  and  by  open  de- 
monstrations, take  the  field  against 
the  party  which  had  already  secured 
a  large  foothold  of  popularity  in 
the  adoption  of  the  title  of  "  Liberty 
Boys."  This  title  rallied  the  young 
under  the  revolutionary  banner.  We 
have  seen  how  fruitless  was  the  ef- 
fort to  withstand  the  progress  of  the 
revolutionists,  when,  in  an  evil  hour 
to  himself,  young  Dunbar  was  put 
forth  and  goaded  on  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet  of  Drayton,  and  meet  that 
practised  speaker  in  debate.  Could 
we  only  realize  fully  to  ourselves 
the  large  hopes  which  old  Dunbar 
had  rested  on  this  effort,  and  the 
large  calculations  which  he  had 
made  on  the  acknowledged  abilities 
of  his  son,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
account  for,  if  not  to  excuse,  the  sa- 
vage ferocity  with  which  he  had 
treated  the  boy  upon  his  short-com- 
ings as  an  orator,  and  his  utter 
break-down  on  the  occasion.  The 
cause  of  loyalty  seemed  to  him  to 
be  wholly  lost  in  the  failure  of  his 
son  to  meet,  with  adequate  argu- 
ment, and  more  glowing  eloquence, 
which  was  needed  to  restore  the  ba- 
lance between  the  parties,  the  speech 
of  this  arch-traitor  who  was  aimino- 
to  tear  down  the  throne.  No  al- 
lowance was  made  for  the  youth  of 
the  speaker  ;  and  no  account  was 
taken  of  those  possib'e  sympathies 
with  the  cause  of  the  revolutionists, 
which  certainly  took  from  his  ability 
to  speak  on  the  o.her  side.  It  was 
not  possible,  with  the  despotic  will 
of  old  Dunbar,  to  conceive  of  the 
possibility  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  his  son  and  himself.  Nor 
was  he  yet  disabused  in  this  latter 
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respect.  He  ascribed  the  failure  of 
"Walter  to  the  overawing  influence 
of  Drayton's  reputation  ;  to  the  sin- 
ister friendship  of  Martin  Joscelyn  ; 
and,  which  was  quite  as  mortifying, 
to  the  inferiority  of  those  endow- 
ments which  he  had  hitherto  assum- 
ed to  be  absolute  and  large  posses- 
sions of  the  young  man. 

It  was  the  night  of  that  day  when, 
relieved  from  all  immediate  appre- 
hensions of  his  son's  fate,  he  had 
kept  watch  upon  the  house  to  keep 
off  all  intruders.  Having  received, 
at  evening,  the  assurance  from  Miss 
Janet  that  the  patient  continued  to 
improve,  he  drove  home ;  and  after 
supper,  was  summoned  to  receive 
Mr.  Alison,  who  made  his  appear- 
ance just  when  the  old  man  was 
making  preparations  to  retire.  He 
brought  with  him  such  credentials 
as  were  instantly  acknowledged,  and 
which  compelled  the  old  man,  wil- 
lingly enough,  to  sit  till  a  late  hour, 
read  his  dispatches,  and  listen  to  the 
verbal  reports  made  by  Alison. 

These  were  full  of  interest.  Brief- 
ly, the  highland  population  were 
everywhere  in  commotion,  and,  in 
some  precincts,  in  arms.  The  an- 
cient feuds  between  the  Eegulators 
and  Scovilites,  of  a  previous  day,  if 
not  generation,  were  all  revived, 
though  under  new  names.  One  of 
these  parties  had  shown  itself  as  re- 
volutionists, the  other  as  loyalists. 
One  proclaimed  "  Liberty,"  the  other 
the  "  Crown."  The  Scotch  and  Irish 
colonies,  the  Dutch  settlements,  the 
French,  all  separate,  and  with  little 
communion  between  them,  were  led 
severally  by  parties  and  chiefs,  ap- 
proximating the  feudal  baron  in  cha- 
racter, each  governed  by  national 
sympathies,  by  the  love  of  power  ; 
moved  by  local  jealousies,  or  by  pas- 


sions and  vanities  which  it  is  not 
now  necessary  to  define.  We  must 
refer  to  the  histories  of  the  times 
for  the  details,  if  these  be  desirable. 

The  curse  of  the  colony  lay  in  the 
absence  of  homogeneousness.  It 
was  enough  for  Irish  and  French 
merely  to  hear  the  cry  of  "  Liberty" 
on  one  hand,  and  that  of  loyalty 
on  the  other  ;  something  more,  as 
respects  the  Irish,  to  know  that  the 
Scotch  were  generally  loyal.  Wich 
the  Dutch  settlements,  which  were 
numerous,  their  ignorance  of  the 
English  language  was  unfavorable 
to  the  eloquence  of  Drayton,  espe- 
cially while  they  remembered  that 
George  III.  was  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  and  that  his 
good,  old-fashioned  German  visage 
was  stamped  upon  every  j)iece  of 
money  which  they  garnered  up.  Be- 
sides, as  a  people  poor  in  circum- 
stances, and  generally  ignorant,  it 
was  a  sufficient  argument  by  which 
to  decide  thousands  adversely  to  the 
movement  party,  that  the  people  of 
the  low  country,  with  whom  it  ori- 
ginated, claimed  to  be  a  gentry,  al- 
most a  nobility,  whom  it  was  their 
peculiar  sneer  to  speak  of  as  gentle- 
men, and  to  describe  opprobriously 
as  "nabobs."  Most  of  the  people  of 
these  interior  settlements  were  new 
coiners,  and  had  inhabited  the  coun- 
try for  a  brief  period  of  only  ei.ht 
or  ten  years. 

The  mission  of  Drayton,  who  had 
gone  among  them  soon  after  leavin  ; 
Augusta,  had  been  productive  of  va- 
rious excitements.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  an  eloquent  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  Mr.  Tennent,  and  by 
others  of  German  origin,  who 
might  be  supposed  likely  to  exercise 
some  influence  over  people  of  their 
own  stock.     They  had  full  commis- 
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sions   from   the   Council   of  Safety,  at  once  remote  from  eacli  other,  and 

and     could      confer      commissions,  wanting  in  homogeneity,  having  so 

Companies  of  infantry  and  cavalry  large  a  force  in  arms,  already  well 

were   organized,   and   one   body   of  concentrated  for  action,  might  well 

Ci  Rangers,"   under   Major   Mayson,  entertain  the  strongest  anticipations 

captured  Fort  Charlotte,  on  the  Sa-  of  the   full   success   of  the   royalist 

vannah  river,  expelled  the   British  cause.     At  this  time,  be  it  rcmem- 

regulars  in  charge  of  it,  and  pos-  bered,  the  militia  of  the  whole  pro- 

sessed  themselves  of  its  guns  and  vince  comprised  but  thirteen  regi- 

ammunition.       These    were    trans-  ments,    twelve   of   foot  and  one  of 

mitted  to  the  keeping  of   Captain  horse;  in  oilier  words,  as  the  regi- 

Kirkland,  who  wai  posted  at  Ninety  ments  consisted,  in  that  day,  of  but 

Six.     This  man,  a  Scotchman,  and  five  hundred  men,  the  whole  dispo- 


the  brother-in-law  of  our  widow  at 
Beach  Island,  betrayed  his  trust, 
and  went  over,   with  most  of   his 


sable  force  of  the  colony  was  about 
seven  thousand  fighting  men.  Fif- 
teen  hundred  in  one  section  alone, 


men,  who  were  mostly   foreigners,      and  that  so  remote  from  the  capital 


also,  to  the  loyalist  party  of  his  sec- 
tion. He  thus  became  associated 
with  a  sturdy  and  dogged  race  of 
men,  who  finally  raised  the  King's 
standard     openly,    and     began    to 


and  the  larger  settlements,  might 
well  become  bold  enough  to  attempt 
any  enterprise.  Moses  Kirkland, 
in  immediate  command  of  this 
force,  under  Fletchall,  was  now  me- 


organize  troops  in  his  Majesty's  dilating  the  capture  of  Augusta, 
name,  and,  under  commission  from  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  tenor  of 
the  Koyal  Governor,  Lord  Camp-  the  despatches  brought  to  old  Dun- 
bell,  at  Charleston,  Col.  Fletchall,  bar  by  Major  Alison.  Of  course, 
the  leader  of  the  loyalists,  soon  col-  there  was  a  great  deal  more.  Ali- 
lected  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  son,  who  had  been  a  militia  captain 
men  about  him — a  force,  properly  in  Georgia,  had  hopes  to  subsidize 
led,  capable  of  overawing  the  whole  a  force  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 


country  between  the  Broad  and  the 
Savannah  rivers.  Had  the  energies 
of  Lord  Campbell  been  such  as  to 
have  allowed  him  to  venture  his 
own  person  into  the  interior,  and 
taken  command  of  these  people,  the 
highland  region  would  probably 
have  been  lost  wholly  to  the  revo- 
lutionary cause. 

Fletchall,  who  was,  substantially, 
a  feudal  baron  in  his  precinct,  had 
no  mlitary  talents  to  support  his 
social  popularity.  Ho  was  a  mere 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  shrewd- 
er, abler  and  more  courageous  par- 
ties; and  these,  in  a  country  so 
sparsely   settled  with   communities 


hood  of  Augusta.  He  was  well  pro- 
vided with  British  commissions,  in 
blank,  his  own  already  having  been 
filled  out  with  the  rank  of  Major. 
Arms  and  ammunition  were  to  be 
supplied  by  Lord  Campbell,  through 
various  media,  and  Alison  had  al- 
ready in  possession  a  goodly  hand- 
ful of  British  gold  for  the  better 
persuasion  of  reluctant  understand- 
ings. Already  had  he  tried  the 
efficacy  of  this  latter  influence,  and 
it  was  not  long  ere  he  had  nightly 
visitors  at  the  Sand  Hills,  of  that 
rank  and  vile,  who  avo  quite  willing 
that  Mammon  should  for  them  repre- 
sent the  cause  of  the  better  Deities. 


(lb  be  continued.) 
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THE  BATTLES  OF  VIRGINIA, 

(INCLUDING  SHARPSBUKG  AND  GETTYSBURG.) 


BY  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE,  AUTHOR  OF  "  SURRY  OF  EAGLE'S  NEST." 


IV. 

THE   SECOND    MANASSAS. 

"Thisiveek  is  the  crisis  of  our  fate." 

Does  the  reader  remember  when 
and  by  whom  thesawords  were  writ- 
ten? * 

If  they  greet  his  eyes  for  the  first 
time  to-day,  and  his  sympathies  be 
anti-southern,  he  will  say,  perhaps  : 

"  Johnston  or  Beauregard  wrote 
ihus  from  Bull  Eun  in  July,  18G1 — 
Jackson  from  Port  Republic  in  June, 
1862 — or  Lee  from  Gettysburg  or 
Petersburg,  in  1865." 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  written  by 
McClellan,  who  penned  that  brief 
and  pithy  dispatch  from  Alexandria 
on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1862, 
when  the  disorganized  battalions  of 
Major-Genera!  Pope  were  hastening 
towards  the  protecting  defences  of 
"Washington. 

To-day  the  world  knows  that  his 
fears  were  well  founded.  Never  had 
the  day  looked  darker  for  the  Fede- 
ral cause  than  then.  Never  had  the 
overthrow  of  the  Confederacy  seem- 
ed so  hopeless.  "Worse  still — a  great 
and  real  danger  menaced  the  Fede- 
ral seat  of  government.  The  au- 
thorities trembled  in  their  bureaux  ; 
each  moment  they  expected  to  see 
the  red  battle  flag  of  Lee  upon  the 
Arlington  hills,  each  instant  to  hear 


the  tramp  of  his  legions  under  the 
walls  of  the  Capitol. 

Throughout  the  three  preceding 
days  they  had  heard  the  long,  conti- 
nuous roar  of  cannon  from  the  fields 
of  Fairfax.  Every  hour  great  par- 
ties of  stragglers  had  made  their 
appearance  opposite  Chain  Bridge. 
Every  mcment,  almost,  until  the 
wires  no  longer  worked,  depressing 
telegrams  had  come  from  the  army 
of  General  Pope,  and  each  one 
was  more  disheartening  than  the 
last.  All  knew  that  a  great  battle 
had  been  fought  again  on  the  bleak 
plains  dotted  with  pine  trees,  oppo- 
site the  weird  Stone  Bridge;  that  the 
fields  of  Manassas,  already  crowded 
with  dead,  had  again  become  the 
charnel  house  of  other  thousands — 
that  the  shadows  there  had  deepen- 
ed, the  spot  become  trebly  cursed 
again  by  blood  and  destruction.  The 
result  of  that  three  days'  roar  of 
cannon  and  rattle  of  musketry  was 
the  pithy  telegram  which  is  given 
above  : 

"  This  week  is  the  crisis  of  our 
fate." 

Now,  what  were  the  events  which 
rolled  the  great  wave  of  battle  once 
more  to  the  shores  of  Bull  Run,  ad- 
ding a  newer  and  far  more  tragic 
interest  to  the  sombre  hills  and  ra- 
vines  of    this   historic  spot?    The 
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fifth  act  of  a  tragedy  is  badly  un- 
derstood without  a  knowledge  of 
the  acts  which  precede  it.  In  rapid- 
ly tracing  these,  time  will  not  be 
lost,  nor  is  it  the  amusement  of  the 
reader  which  we  aim  at.  The  truth 
of  the  Virginia  campaigns  has  been 
buried  beneath  great  tomes  full  of 
falsehood — beneath  enormous  party 
pamphlets  like  the  "  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,"  where  every  grain  of  wheat 
is  hidden  by  a  bushel  of  chaff — 
where,  consequently,  it  is  chiefly 
chaff  on  which  the  reader  feeds. 
Chaff  is  not  a  wholesome  diet.  To 
those  who  prefer  the  wheat  of  truth, 
these  sketches  are  addressed. 

"What  had  occurred  in  that  month 
of  August,  1862,  was  this : 

Defeated  bsfore  Richmond,  Gen. 
McClellan  had  drawn  upon  his  de- 
voted head  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning of  the  Federal  displeasure. 
The  world  said  that  the  hapless  is- 
sue there  resulted  from  the  general- 
ship of  Lee,  and  the  fighting  quali- 
ties of  his  troops.  General  Halleck 
said  that  it  resulted  from  the  inca- 
pacity of  McClellan.  In  vain  did 
General  McClellan  "propose  to  cross 
James  River  at  that  point,"  Harri- 
son's Landing,  "  attach  Petersburg, 
and  cut  off  the  enemy's  communica- 
tion by  that  route  South,"  which  plan, 
when  General  Grant  adopted  it,  was 
greeted  with  hosannahs.  What  was 
thus  greeted  in  1864,  was  contemp- 
tuously scouted  in  1862 — McClellan 
suggested  it,  not  Grant — and  the 
record  remains.  General  Halleck 
"stated  to  him  very  frankly  my 
views  in  regard  to  the  danger  and 
impracticability  of  the  plan;"*  he 
was   not    allowed  to  carry    out   his 

*  Conduct  of  War.  Part  1,  454. 


"  impracticable"  scheme  ;  more  still, 
he  was  summoned  to  Washington, 
shelved  there,  and  his  forces  were 
assigned  to  General  Pope,  then  bent 
upon  a  great  advance  toward  the 
Ra|)idan. 

General  Pope  arrived  at  his  head- 
quarters in  a  car  decked  out  with 
flags  ;  stated,  it  is  said,  that  hitherto 
he  had  seen  nothing  of  his  enemies 
"but  their  backs  ;"  and  issued  an 
order  to  the  army  in  which  he  said  : 
"  Let  us  study  the  probable  line  of 
retreat  of  our  opponents,  and  leave 
our  own  to  take  care  of  itself.  Let 
us  look  before  and  not  behind.  Dis- 
aster and  shame  lurk  in  the  rear." 

The  sequel,  as  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive, was  the  most  terrible  and  gro- 
tesque of  commentaries  on  the  Ge- 
neral's military  theory.  It  was  on 
his  "line  of  retreat"  that  Jackson 
struck  the  mortal  blow  at  him. 

General  Pope  thus  bade  defiance 
to  military  science  and  fate,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  conciliated 
the  smiles  of  Providence,  the  All- 
Merciful  who  watches  over  the  help- 
less. Culpeper  County  was  deso- 
lated with  fire  and  sword.  When 
the  Federal  troops  retreated,  it  was 
one  great  waste,  full  of  homeless 
and  starving  women  and  children, 
whose  cries  went  up  to  God.  But 
let  that  pass.  The  fii*ot  blow  struck 
by  General  Pope  was  not  fortunate. 
He  delivered  battle  at  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, where,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
on  a  lovely  afternoon,  he  was  de- 
feated by  Jackson.  The  fight  was 
obstinate,  and  the  field  covered  with 
dead;  but  the  August  moon,  bathing 
the  slopes  of  Slaughter  Mountain, 
saw  the  southern  banner  floating 
on  the  battle  field,  and  the  Federal 
forces  hastening  back  toward  Cul- 
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peper  Court  House,  pursued  by  Jack- 
son. 

This  battle,  General  Pope  said  af- 
terwards, was  lost  by  General  Banks, 
in  consequence  of  his  disobedience 
of  orders.  That  General  denied  the 
charge,  and  brought  a  "  railing  ac- 
cusation" against  General  Pope,  of 
incapacity,  and  indisposition  to  ven- 
ture on  the  field  of  battle.  The  re- 
cord does  not  make  the  truth  appa- 
rent, for  the  clearest  issue  of  veracity 
is  involved  relating  to  the  orders. 

Cedar  Run  was  a  defeat  of  the 
Federal  forces,  since  they  retired  ; 
Jackson  followed,  and  two  days  af- 
terwards General  Pope  requested 
permission  to  bury  his  dead.  But 
heavy  Federal  reserves  were  behind, 
Jackson's  force  was  small,  and  he 
retreated  behind  the  Rapidan. 

The  Federal  des:gn  was  now  de- 
veloped. They  had  abandoned  all 
further  efforts  to  take  Richmond 
from  below,  and  had  concentrated 
north  of  the  Rappahannock.  Gen. 
Lee  accordingly  put  his  main  body 
in  motion  ;  advanced  to  the  Rapi- 
dan,  crossed  that  river,  and  stream- 
ed forward  to  cut  off  his  opponents 
from  the  Rappahannock — a  move- 
ment which  induced  them  to  fall 
back  with  rapidity,  and  take  up  a 
position  on  the  northern  margin  of 
the  stream. 

Such  was  the  first  illustration  of 
the  Federal  General's  theory  in  re- 
ference to  lines  of  retreat.  That 
disaster  lurked  in  the  rear  was  now  to 
receive  a  proof  more  emphatic. 

Before  crossing  the  Rapidan,  Ge- 
neral Stuart,  commanding  the  caval- 
ry of  the  Longstreet  army,  had  met 
with  a  vexatious  mishap.  He  had 
ordered  one  of  his  brigades  to  ren- 
dezvous at  the  little  village  of  Yer- 


diersville — had  gone  thither  with 
his  staff,  and  omitting,  as  usual, 
every  precaution  looking  to  his  per- 
sonal safety,  had  lain  down  on  the 
porch  of  a  small  house  in  the  vil- 
lage, where  he  slept  unguarded  even 
by  a  single  vidette.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  a  Federal  cavalry 
regiment,  prowling  around,  sur- 
prised him  just  at  dawn  ;  he  was 
forced  to  leap  on  horseback  and 
jump  the  fence  to  escape — and  so 
hasty  was  this  movement,  the  enemy 
being  close  upon  him,  that  he  left 
behind  him  his  hat  and  cape,  which 
they  bore  off  in  tr  umph,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  gay  cavalier. 

Verdiersville  was  thus  a  spot  where 
Stuart  had  registered  a  laughing 
oath  of  vengeance.  He  was  now 
about  to  fulfill  it  with  a  "  poetic  jus- 
tice" seldom  met  with  outside  of  the 
covers  of  a  romance. 

General  Pope  had  retreated  be- 
yond the  Rappahannock,  where  he 
thundered  at  every  ford  with  his  nu- 
merous artillery,  and  an  attack  in 
front  was  evidently  injudicious,  if 
not  impracticable.  To  flank  him 
was  evidently  the  most  judicious 
course,  and  to  cut  his  communica- 
tions would  seriously  cripple  him. 
Stuart  set  out  with  his  cavalry  to 
cripple  them. 

In  the  midst  of  night  and  st^rm, 
he  struck  the  Orange  railroad  at 
Catletts  ;  charged  pell-mell  into  the 
Federal  camps  ;  threw  everything 
into  enormous  confusion,  and  ran- 
sacked the  whole  place.  A  singular 
chance  had  directed  him.  Catletts 
was  General  Pope's  headquarters, 
but  he  was  either  absent  or  managed 
to  escape.  He,  however,  left  behind 
him  his  most  private  official  papers, 
and  his  personal  effects,  including 
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Jus  uniform  coat.  These  were  borne 
off  by  Stuart,  and  safely  brought 
bade. 

The  papers  contained  the  fullest 
statement  of  General  Pope's  forces, 
position,  designs  ;  his  hopes,  fears, 
all  that  should  be  guarded,  under 
triple  stee',  from  an  adversary,  If 
General  Lee  had  determined  upon 
the  great  flank  movement  which  fol- 
lowed, these  papers  confirmed  his 
intention.  If  he  had  not,  they  de- 
cided him. 

Stuart  returned  laughing  to  his 
quarters.  On  the  way  he  met  Gen. 
Jackson. 

*'•'  Here  is  Pope's  coat,  General,"  he 
said,  holding  it  up  ;  "  if  he  will  send 
me  back  my  hat,  I  will  send  him 
back  his  coat." 

Jackson  smiled,  as  he  always  did 
when  he  heard  the  laughing  accents 
of  that  brave  voice.  Then  he  be- 
came thoughtful  again  ;  he  was  de- 
veloping in  his  profound  intellect 
the  details  of  the  great  blow  which, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Lee,  he 
was  about  to  deliver, 

The  design  of  Lee  was  more  than 
daring,  it  was  correct.  Absurclest 
of  the  absurd  is  that  philosophy  of 
war  which,  ignorantly  pointing  to 
Caesar  and  Napoleon  as  examples, 
<erects  audacity  above  science,  and 
decries  sound  principles  in  warfare. 
Examine  the  campaigns  of  Lee,  the 
greatest  living  soldier,  and  his  move- 
ments everywhere  will  be  found 
"  correct."  Place  him  where  Gen. 
Pope  then  was — he  would  never 
have  been  flanked  and  cut  off.  Ge- 
neral Pope's  order  desired  the  men 
to  "  dismiss  from  their  minds  cer- 
tain phrases — lines  of  retreat,  and 
bases  of  supply."  His  destruction 
followed. 

Lee's  plan  was  simply  to  send  a 


column  of  about  20,000  men  across 
the  upper  Rappahannock  ;  thence 
by  a  rapid  march  to  Thoroughfare 
Gap  ;  thence  to  Manassas,  where 
General  Pope  had  established  his 
main  depot  of  supplies.  If  the  co- 
lumn was  pushed  rapidly,  it  might 
arrive  before  General  Pope — Manas- 
sas would  be  destroyed — the  Federal 
army  starved — Lee  would  follow, 
and  thus  the  southern  army  would 
be  concentrated  on  the  enemy's  line 
of  retreat — starving,  faint,  disheart- 
ened, they  would  find  in  their  path, 
strongly  posted  to  receive  them,  the 
veteran  bayonets  of  Jackson  and 
Longstreet,  held  in  the  firm,  inex- 
orable grasp  of  Lee. 

To  command  the  advance  corps, 
Jackson  was  selected  —  that  great 
"  right  arm"  whose  loss  Lee  lament- 
ed so  bitterly  after  Chancellor .sville. 
The  peculiar  trait  of  Jackson  as  a 
soldier  was  that  he  always  arrived 
in  time.  Others  failed  often — he 
never  did.  He  moved  with  the  ma- 
thematical accuracy  of  a  machine. 
If  he  undertook  to  arrive,  he  ar- 
rived, if  not  with  his  whole  force, 
with  a  part  of  it.  Those  broken 
down  would  probably  catch  up — 
meanwhile,  he  attacked.  For  great 
examples,  take  Kernstown,  McDow- 
ell, and  Port  Republic. 

Jackson  put  his  column  in  motion 
up  the  river,  and  from  that  moment 
advanced  like  an  avenging  iate — ne- 
ver pausing,  allowing  m  thing  to  af- 
fect his  fixed  purpose.  Before  the 
most  rapid  vidette  could  bear  the 
news  to  Genera;  Pope,  he  had  drag- 
ged his  artillery  across  the  narrow, 
rock-ribbed,  and  forgotten  ford  at 
Hinson's  ;  pressed  on  to  Orleans  ; 
and  was  heading  straight  for  Tho- 
roughfare. For  the  time  he  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  the  existence  of 
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roads.  The  column  moved  appa- 
rently on  the  theory  that  where  two 
men  can  place  their  feet,  an  army 
can  pass.  When  they  came  to  fences, 
they  threw  them  down  ;  when  they 
met  with  streams,  they  waded.  Jack- 
son thus  advanced,  an  eye-witness 
says,  "  across  open  fields,  by  strange 
country  roads,  and  comfortable 
homesteads,  on  and  on,  as  if  he 
would  never  cease/'  It  was  the 
"  bee  line"  that  he  was  taking.  When 
the  Confederates  were  marching 
over  the  ground  in  June,  1863,  a 
soldier  asked  an  old  negro  where 
they  were  going. 

"  All  right,  Master/'  replied  the 
old  man,  smiling.  "You  are  going 
the  same  road  Mas'  Jackson  took 
last  year,  only  he  took  the  nigh-cuts." 

At  sunset  on  the  25th  of  August, 
the  column,  "  moving  on  briskly 
without  a  straggler,"  was  approach- 
ing Salem.  Jackson  sat  his  horse 
with  the  light  of  sunset  on  his  bared 
forehead — for  he  had  taken  off  his 
old  cap  to  salute  the  men— and  his  face 
was  lit  up  with  a  proud  smile.  No 
sound  was  heard  but  the  shuffling 
feet  of  the  great  column,  and  the 
rolling  wheels  of  the  artillery  ;  the 
men  whispered,  "  Don't  shout,  boys, 
the  Yankees  will  hear  us  ;"  for  or- 
ders had  been  issued  that  music, 
cheers,  shouts,  should  all  be  stopped, 
as  they  were  now  approaching  the 
enemy. 

Jackson  had  counted,  neverthe- 
less, "without  his  host."  There  was 
something  the  men  could  not  do, 
and  that  was  refrain  from  cheering 
their  favorite.  For  a  time  they  pass- 
ed by,  waving  their  hats  in  silence 
to  the  bareheaded  soldier.  Then 
the  stream  broke  through.  Some 
one,  carried  away  at  sight  of  the  old 
^aded   uniform,  the  dingy  cap,  and 


the  familiar  face,  raised  a  shout — 
with  that  the  torrent  burst  forth.  A 
roar,  wild,  thundering,  tumultuous, 
reverberated  across  the  fields  and 
in  the  forests — and  Jackson  suc- 
cumbed, for  that  greeting  stirred  his 
soldier-pride  and  conquered  him. 

"You  see  I  can't  stop  them!"  he 
said,  turning  to  an  officer.  "  Who 
could  fail  to  win  victory  with  those 
men?" 

Strange  confidence,  had  it  not 
been  justified  by  experience !  "  Those 
men"  were  the  veriest  tatterdema- 
lions who  ever,  with  their  rags  and 
tatters,  affronted  the  sun  I  Such 
scarecrows  had  never  before  carried 
muskets,  and  that  implement  alone 
established  their  claim  to  the  title  of 
soldiers.  It  is  true  that  their  method 
of  carrying  it  removed  all  doubts. 
They  were  faint,  hah -starved,  weary 
unto  death,  and  in  rags  ;  but  they 
laughed,  and  their  bayonets  were 
bright. 

It  was  General  Lee  who  said  that 
there  was  one  occasion  when  he  was 
never  ashamed  of  the  appearance  of 
his  soldiers — when  they  were  fight- 
ing. 

At  dawn  on  the  26  ch,  after  a  brief 
rest  at  Salem,  Jackson  moved  again, 
reached  Thoroughfare  Gap,  passed 
unopposed  between  its  frowning 
pine  clad  ramparts;  and  debouching 
through  its  eastern  mouth,  swooped 
down  upon  the  rear  of  Gen.  Pope. 

The  march  had  been  a  complete 
success.  Stuart's  cavalry  had  pre- 
sented an  impenetrable  barrier  to 
the  enemy's  horsemen,  thus  com- 
pletely shielding  the  great  move- 
ment ;  Jackson  had  arrived,  next 
came  the  fighting,  and  the  cannons 
soon  began  to  roar.  The  plains 
around  Manassas,  silent,  asleep, 
cursed,   it  might  have    been  said, 
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through,  those  long  months  since 
July,  1861,  had  started,  opened  af- 
frighted eyes,  and  again  began  to 
groan  as  the  dogs  of  war  coursed 
backward  and  forward  again  over 
the  fields  where  the  foot  sunk  into 
graves. 

To  comprehend  what  followed, 
the  reader  must  look  at  the  map. 
Many  who  read  these  lines,  will 
probably  need  no  such  reference — 
having  fought  there. 

The  "  situation"  may  be  conveyed 
in  two  or  three  lines.  Jackson,  with 
20,000  men,  was  full  in  Gen.  Pope's 
rear  ;  Lee  was  moving  rapidly  to 
join  him  ;  General  Pope,  warned  at 
last  of  the  fate  which  threatened 
him,  was  hastening  back  from  the 
Rappahannock  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  terrible  trap  in  which  he 
was  nearly  caught. 

But  his  situation  was  by  no  means 
discouraging.  "While  Lee,  with  the 
great  reserve  under  Longstreet, 
moved  over  the  arc  of  the  circle,  by 
way  of  Thoroughfare,  the  Federal 
commander  could  move  over  the 
chord,  by  way  of  the  Orange  rail- 
road. He  had  the  straight  line  to 
Manassas,  that  is  to  say,  to  Jackson, 
whose  20,000  men,  he  ought  surely, 
with  his  large  army,  be  able  to  crush 
before  Lee's  arrival. 

That  result  was  indeed  looked 
upon  as  certain,  and  northern  cor- 
respondents— those  children  of  en- 
thusiasm— wrote  to  their  papers  that 
the  great  Stonewall  Jackson  was  at 
last  securely  hemmed  in,  and  out- 
generaled, flanked,  cut  off,  and  as 
good  as  captured. 

The  personage  thus  threatened 
was  meanwhile  at  work.  He  knew 
that  General  Pope's  great  column 
would  soon  be  hurled  against  him, 
mad  with  rage  and  anticipated  tri- 


umph ;  and  the  Virginian  doubtless 
proceeded  on  the  hypothesis  that 
nothing  tempers  rage  in  men,  as  in 
animals,  like  starvation.  The  des- 
truction of  the  great  stores  at  Man- 
assas meant  starvation  for  General 
Pope's  followers,  and  Jackson  has- 
tened to  destroy  them.  Stuart  rush- 
ed in  with  his  cavalry,  and  an  infan- 
try detachment.  The  mighty  mass 
of  stores  was  kindled  ;  the  flames 
soared  aloft,  and  that  black  cloud  of 
smoke  upon  the  horizon  must  have 
announced  to  General  Pope  that  his 
precious  bread  and  meat,  and  for- 
age, that  is  to  say,  the  sustenance 
of  his  men  and  animals,  were  being 
destroyed. 

What  he  could  not  do,  being  out- 
generaled, the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington did,  they  sent  a  brigade  un- 
der the  brave  General  Taylor  to  pro- 
tect the  depot ;  but  admirably  as 
this  brigade  attacked,  it  was  driven 
back,  pursued  toward  Alexandria, 
and  the  fate  of  Manassas  was  sealed. 
The  men  of  Jackson  swarmed  in 
and  ransacked  it. 

Many  memoirs  of  that  strange  and 
grotesque  scene  have  been  written. 
In  the  midst  of  burning  store  houses, 
burning  cars,  burning  sutlers'  shops, 
surrounded  by  fire,  smoke,  utter 
confusion,  amid  shouts,  cheers,  cries, 
laughter,  the  men  were  feasting  on 
unheard-of  delicacies,  and  with 
thirsty  throats  guzzling  rich  wines 
and  cordials. 

"  'Twas  a  curious  sight,"  says  one, 
"  to  see  our  ragged  and  famished 
men  helping  themselves  to  every 
imaginable  article  of  luxury  or  ne- 
cessity, whether  of  clothing,  food,  or 
what  not.  For  my  part,  I  got  a 
tooth-biush,  a  box  of  candles,  a 
quantity  of  lobster  salad,  a  barrel  of 
coffee,  and  other  things  which  I  for 
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get.  The  scene  utterly  beggared 
description.  Our  men  had  been  liv- 
ing on  roasted  corn  since  crossing 
the  Rappahannock,  and  we  had 
brought  no  wagons,  so  we  could 
carry  little  away  of  the  riches  be- 
fore us.  But  the  men  could  eat  one 
meal  at  least.  So  they  were  march- 
ed up,  and  as  much  of  everything 
eatable  served  out  as  they  could 
carry.  To  see  a  starving  man  eat- 
ing lobster  salad,  aud  drinking  Rhine 
wine,  barefooted  and  in  tatters,  was 
curious  ;  the  whole  thing  was  indes- 
cribable." 

A  warlike  music  suddenly  came 
to  mingle  itself  with  the  unaccus- 
tomed banquet.  From  the  direc- 
tion of  Bristol,  a  station  on  the 
Orange  railroad,  about  four  miles 
from  Manassas,  came  the  long,  con- 
tinuous thunder  of  artillery. 

It  was  Ewell's.  That  commander 
had  been  sent  to  hold  the  front, 
while  Jackson  proceeded  to  destroy 
the  great  depot  at  Manassas,  and  he 
was  scarcely  in  position  when  the 
head  of  General  Pope's  advancing 
army  struck  him.  It  was  command- 
ed by  General  Hooker,  whom  Jack- 
son was  to  overwhelm  at  Chancel- 
lorsville. 

A  rough  wrestle  followed.  Ewell 
threw,  forward  three  regiments, 
opened  with  artillery,  and  attacked 
so  boldly  that  General  Pope  seems 
to  have  believed  that  he  had  in  front 
of  him  the  entire  Confederate  force. 
He  consequently  paused,  hurried 
forward  his  main  body,  and  prepared 
for  battle.  Ewell  continued  to  roar 
defiance  with  his  artillery,  to  show 
an  unmoved  front.  Pope  advanced 
a  heavy  force  ;  Ewell  advanced  to 
meet  it ;  the  two  columns  seemed 
about  to  close  in  a  decisive  struggle, 
when  flames  were  seen  to  rise  from 


the  bridge  over  Broad  Run,  between 
the  opponents,  and  when  the  smoke 
drifted  away,  Ewell  had  disappeared, 
laughing  grimly,  doubtless,  after  his 
fashion,  at  the  result. 

He  had  kept  General  Pope  off  of 
Jackson's  rear,  while  Manassas  was 
burning  ;  that  point  was  evacuated; 
when  General  Pope  rushed  in  on  the 
next  morning,  his  great  adversary 
had  disappeared.  Nothing  greeted 
him  but  burning  store  houses  and 
blackened  ruins,  from  which  a  few 
cavalry  videttes  retired  at  his  ap- 
proach, disappearing  in  the  woods. 

The  bread,  meat,  and  forage  of 
his  army  was  a  heap  of  ashes. 

This  destruction  of  his  stores  was 
truly  unfortunate  for  the  Federal 
commander;  but  that  was  not  all. 
His  enemy  had  vanished.  Where 
was  he?  General  Pope  had  fully 
expected  to  find  him  at  Manassas; 
and,  on  the  preceding  day,  had 
written  to  McDowell:  "If  you  will 
march  promptly  and  rapidly  at  the 
earliest  moment  down  upon  Ma- 
nassas Junction,  we  shall  bag  the 
whole  crowd." 

But  "  at  the  earliest  dawn"  of  the 
28th  Jackson  had  disappeared,  leav- 
ing General  Pope  greatly  bewilder- 
ed in  reference  to  his  whereabouts. 
The  cotemporary  opinions  express- 
ed by  the  subordinates  of  ihat  offi- 
cer are  not  complimentary. 

"  All  that  talk  about  bagging 
Jackson,"  wrote  General  Porter, 
"was  bosh.  That  enormous  gap, 
Manassas,  was  left  open,  and  the 
enemy  jumped  through."  "Jack- 
son's forces,"  he  added,  "were  re- 
ported to  be  wandering  around 
loose,  but  I  expect  that  they  know 
what  they  are  doing,  which  is  more 
than  any  one  here,  or  anywhere, 
knows."       On    the    28th,    General 
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Pope  is  declared  to  have  hastened 
toward  Centreville,  "not  knowing 
at  the  time  where  was  the  enemy." 

And  yet  that  enemy  ought  to 
have  been  looked  for  ivhere  he  ought 
to  have  been.  He  ought  to  have 
been  where  he  could  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Lee,  then  approaching 
Thoroughfare — that  is  to  say,  near 
Groveton.  Thither,  in  fact,  Jack- 
son had  moved  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Manassas,  on  the  night  of 
the  27th,  thus  escaping  General 
Pope,  who  rushed  into  the  great 
smouldering  pandemonium  during 
the  forenoon  of  the  28th,  only  to 
find  that  the  bird  had  flown. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  situ- 
ation on  that  August  morning. 
Never  was  anything  more  "  dram- 
atic." Campaigns  are  often  dull, 
halting,  and  inconsequential.  This 
one  was  rapid,  fiery,  with  day  linked 
to  day  by  great  events — the  whole 
tending,  as  though  driven  by  the 
Greek  Necessity,  with  her  iron 
wedge,  toward  the  bloody  catastro- 
phe. Jackson  had  advanced  from 
the  Rappahannock,  as  rapid  and  re- 
sistless as  some  baleful  meteor;  and 
the  meteor  had  fallen  upon  Ma- 
nassas, the  great  storehouse  of  the 
Federals,  and  consumed  it.  Then 
warned  of  his  danger,  General  Pope 
had  hastened  back,  intent  on  hurl- 
ing his  great  column  against  the 
audacious  intruder,  and  crushing 
him  in  the  very  hour  of  his  tri- 
umph. He  would  "  bag  the  whole 
crowd,"  if  he  could  only  reach  Ma- 
nassas on  the  28th.  He  reached  it 
on  the  28th,  but  the  game  had 
flown. 

Then,  on  that  morning,  Pope  was 
at  Manassas;  Jackson  at  Groveton, 
with  his  left  at  Sudley;  Lee  was  ad- 
vancing toward  Thoroughfare  Gaj) 


with  the  veteran  corps  of  Long- 
street;  unless  Pope  could  crush 
Jackson  before  Lee  arrived,  he  must 
engage  the  whole  southern  army. 
As  to  frightening  the  man  of  Kerns- 
town,  Port  Republic,  and  Cold  Har- 
bor into  full  retreat,  that  was  hope- 
less. That  trained  and  resolute 
gladiator  had  only  fallen  back  far 
enough  to  get  out  of  his  adversary's 
clutches  for  the  moment;  not  too 
far  to  render  possible  a  junction 
with  Lee,  if  a  little  time — only  a 
little  time  ! — were  given  him.  At 
bay  on  the  old  battle-field  of  Ma- 
nassas, the  dangerous  game  awaited 
the  attack  of  the  huntsman,  ready 
to  show  his  teeth,  and  resist  a  Vou- 
trance. 

The  precious  hours  hurried  on 
now;  every  instant  counted;  the 
merest  novice  in  war  could  have 
told  General  Pope  that  the  great, 
the  indispensable  thing  was  to  in- 
terpose a  force  between  Lee  and 
Jackson,  hold  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
and  thus  fight  the  southern  army 
in  detail.  But  some  evil  demon 
seems  to  have  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  the  Federal  commander:  "  Allow 
Lee  to  unite  with  Jackson;  do  not 
interpose,"  and  the  advice  was  fol- 
lowed. The  left  wing,  under  Mc- 
Dowell, had  advanced  to  Gaines- 
ville, between  Lee  and  Jackson, 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  it 
was  ordered  thence  to  Manassas. 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  which  should 
have  been  defended  at  all  hazards 
by  a  large  force,  was  defended  by  a 
division  only,  and  this  division  re- 
tired almost  as  soon  as  Lee's  can- 
non began  to  thunder.  So  trifling 
was  the  opposition,  that,  reaching 
the  gorge  at  sunset,  Longstrcct  was 
passing  through  at  nine  in  the  even- 
ing;   before  noon  next  day  he  was 
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coming  into  position  on  the  right  of 
Jackson.  The  latter  had  not  yet 
been  attacked;  but,  as  though  weary 
of  waiting,  he  had  advanced,  and 
taken  the  initiative.  While  stand- 
ing at  bay,  Jackson  had  seen  a  dust- 
cloud  on  his  right,  and  prepared 
for  an  attack.  But  suddenly  from 
this  dust  emerged  an  officer,  com- 
ing at  full  gallop,  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  dust  was  caused  by 
Stuart's  cavalry.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment a  long  line  of  Federal  bayo- 
nets was  seen  on  the  Warrenton 
road  in  front;  Jackson  turned  to 
Ewell,  who  stood  near  by,  and  rais- 
ed his  arm  aloft;  then,  letting  it  fall 
with  a  loud  slap  upon  his  knee,  he 
said,  briefly: 

"Ewell,  advance!" 

Just  as  the  thunder  from  Tho- 
roughfare began  to  roar,  Ewell 
threw  forward  his  line,  and  attack- 
ed with  fury  the  Federal  force  in 
front  of  him.  It  was  King's  divi- 
sion, and  made  a  splendid  fight. 
Though  assailed  in  flank,  they  did 
not  give  way,  nor  did  they  flinch 
during  the  whole  engagement.  It 
was  only  at  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
when  the  news  of  the  abandonment 
of  Thoroughfare  probably  reached 
General  King,  that  the  Federal 
lines  retired.  They  had  been  ad- 
vancing toward  Stone  Bridge;  they 
fell  back  on  Manassas.  Thus  Mc- 
Dowell, Ricketts  (at  Thoroughfare) 
and  King,  had  all  retired,  one  after 
another,  upon  Manassas.  At  dawn 
on  the  29th,  the  golden  moment  had 
flitted  by;  the  gate  of  destiny  had 
silently  turned  upon  its  iron  hinge; 
Pope  was  "massed;"  Lee  was  mass- 
ed; it  was  army  against  army.  The 
brain  of  General  Pope  was  to  be 
measured  against  the  brain  of  Gen- 
eral Lee. 


Jackson  had  lost  his  right  arm, 
Ewell — severely  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle just  fought — but  the  crushing 
weight  of  a  great  anxiety  had  been 
lifted  from  his  breast.  Lee  had  ar- 
rived; Wden  that  intelligence  was 
brought  him,  he  drew  a  long  breath 
of  relief,  and  his  eyes  were  raised  to 
heaven  in  prayer  and  gratitude. 

All  the  morning  General  Long- 
street  was  coming  into  position; 
part  of  his  line  of  battle  was  form- 
ed, indeed,  by  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
whole  line  resembled  an  open  V. 
Jackson's  force  was  the  left  wing; 
Longstreet's  the  right.  At  the  an- 
gle was  Groveton,  a  small  assem- 
blage of  houses,  near  which  Stephen 
D.  Lee  was  in  command  of  about 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery. 

Longstreet  was  ready  about  noon. 
At  five  in  the  evening  General  Pope 
did  not  know  of  his  arrival. 

Does  that  statement  seem  absurd, 
and  is  it  greeted  by  any  reader  with 
incredulous  laughter  ?  Proof — Por- 
ter was  ordered  at  half -past  four  to 
attack  the  right  and  rear  of  Jackson  ! 
"  I  believe,"  says  General  Pope — "  in 
fact,  I  am  positive — that  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th, 
General  Porter  had  in  his  front  no 
considerable  body  of  the  enemy. 
I  believed  then,  as  I  am  very  sure 
now,  that  it  was  easily  practicable 
for  him  to  have  turned  the  right 
flank  of  Jackson,  and  to  have  fallen 
upon  his  rear;  that  if  he  had  done 
so,  we  should  have  gained  a  deci- 
sive victory  over  the  army  under 
Jackson,  before  he  could  have  been 
joined  by  any  of  the  forces  of  Long- 
street." 

The  present  writer  spoke  to  Gen- 
eral Longstreet,  within  twenty 
yards  of  his  line  of  battle,  kneeling 
on  the  right  knee,  finger  on  trigger 
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before  noon.  General  Fitz  John 
Porter — that  stubborn  fighter  on 
the  Peninsula  and  at  Sharpsburg — 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  dis- 
missed from  the  service,  for  not  at- 
tacking Jackson's  right  at  Jive  in  the 
evening,  "  before  ho  could  have  been 
joined  by  any  of  the  forces  of  Long- 
street,"  as  General  Pope  says. 

We  have  traced,  perhaps  tedious- 
ly, the  steps  of  the  two  adversaries, 
by  which  they  steadily  advanced  to 
the  moment  and  the  place  of  deci- 
sive struggle.  That  narrative,  we 
thought,  would  interest  the  thought- 
ful reader  more  than  a  florid  series 
of  paragraphs  upon  the  fightiDg. 
The  movements  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed decided  the  second  battle  of 
Manassas.  When  Lee  had  massed 
his  army,  the  hour  of  destiny  had 
struck.  The  defeat  of  General  Pope 
was  merely  a  question  of  time  and 
detail.  That  result  might  occur 
thus  or  thus;  it  would  certainly  take 
place. 

"  The  histories"  will  describe  in 
detail  the  long,  obstinate,  and 
bloody,  but  never  doubtful  conflict. 
The  present  writer  retires  from  the 
domain  of  that  great  muse;  it  is 
only  some  salient  points  that  he 
begs  to  speak  of.  And  even  these 
may  not  be  understood  without  a 
diagram ;  for  what  is  plain  to  those 
who  saw  the  ground,  is  the  mystery 
of  mysteries  to  those  who  have 
never  seen  it. 

Let  us  ascend  that  hill  within 
sight  of  Groveton  and  look.  We 
arc  near  the  southern  centre.  Those 
gray  lines,  extending  toward  the 
left,  arc  Jackson's.  In  his  front  is 
a  woodland  and  an  unfinished  rail- 
road cut,  where  the  adversaries  arc 
going  to  grapple  in  bitterest  con- 
flict— to  lire  within  a  few  paces  of 


each  other — to  stab  and  fence  with 
their  bayonets — to  seize  rocks  and 
hurl  them,  breaking  each  other's 
skulls.  In  the  centre,  near  at  hand, 
are  the  guns  of  Stephen  Lee — that 
hardy  soldier,  and  accomplished 
gentleman — waiting,  grim  and  si- 
lent, for  the  great  assault  from  the 
woods  beyond  Groveton,  which 
round-shot,  shell  and  canister  is 
going  to  meet.  On  the  right, 
stretching  far  beyond  the  Warren- 
ton  road,  is  the  embattled  line  of 
Longstreet,  bristling  with  bayonets, 
and  flanked  with  cannon.  He  is 
there,  though  General  Pope  is  tell- 
ing Porter  that  he  is  not — there, 
firmly  rooted,  the  most  stubborn  of 
realities.  On  the  right  of  Long- 
street  are  the  columns  of  Stuart's 
cavalry,  held  in  hand  for  the  pur- 
suit, the  men  sitting  or  standing  by 
by  their  horses. 

Riding  slowly  to  and  fro  along 
the  lines  are  two  or  three  figures, 
whose  appearance  the  troops  greet 
with  shouts. 

One  is  that  of  a  man  of  about 
thirty-eight,  in  a  dingy  old  coat  and 
faded  cap,  who  rides  with  his  knees 
drawn  up,  and  raises  his  chin  to 
look  from  beneath  his  cap  rim,  rare- 
ly speaking,  apparently  sunk  in  deep 
r every.     That  is  Jackson. 

Another  is  portly,  athletic,  with  a 
long  brown  beard  and  mustache, 
half  covering  the  broad,  calm  face, 
which  habitually  smiles — a  man  ap- 
parently of  invincible  coolness,  al- 
most apathMic-looking,  but  notable. 
That  is  Longstreet,  Lee's  "  Old  War 
Horse" — a  man  to  count  on  when 
hard  and  stubborn  fighting  is  ne- 
cessary— when  to  spring  like  the 
tiger  and  never  let  go,  like  the  bull- 
dog, is  the  order  of  the  day. 

A  third  is  tho  gay  cavalier  yonder, 
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with,  the  heavy  mustache,  the  laugh- 
ing blue  eyes,  the  gauntleted  hand 
stroking  the  heavy  beard,  the  lofty 
forehead,  surmounted  by  the  plum- 
ed hat,  the  tall  cavalry  boots  and 
the  rattling  sabre.     That  is  Stuart. 

Of  Jackson  Lee  will  say  when  he 
falls,  "  I  have  lost  my  right  arm." 

Of  Stuart,  "  I  can  scarcely  think 
of  him  without  weeping." 

When  he  parts  with  Longstreet, 
his  "Old  War  Horse,"  at  Appomat- 
tox, there  will  be  tears  in  the  eyes 
of  each  of  them,  as  they  remember 
all  those  glorious  encounters,  one 
of  which  we  are  now  essaying  to 
describe. 

We  have  looked  at  the  southern 
lines,  on  the  Groveton  heights — the 
gray-backs  tying  down  in  a  cres- 
cent-shaped order  of  battle,  and 
ready;  but  we  have  forgotten  the 
Federal  line,  as  the  laughing  "re- 
bels'' appear  to  have  done.  It  is  a 
crescent,  with,  artillery  on  every 
knoll,  cavalry  ready  at  every  open- 
ing. The  bristling  bayonets  of  the 
great  host  curve  round,  following 
the  formation  of  the  southern  line. 
The  two  crescents  will  not  fit  into 
each  other  without  the  cement  of 
blood. 

General  Pope  attacked  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  his  first  movement  was 
resolute.  He  threw  his  right  against 
Jackson's  left;  a  wedge  of  Federal 
bayonets  pierced  a  gap  in  A.  P. 
Hill's  line,  and  the  extreme  left  of 
the  Confederate  army  seemed  about 
to  be  annihilated.  Hard  fighting 
only  saved  it;  the  enemy  were  re- 
pulsed, and  when  they  attacked 
again  with  fury,  they  were  again 
driven  back.  General  McGowan 
reported  that  "  the  opposing  forces 
at  one  time  delivered  their  volleys 
into  each  other  at  the  distance  of 


ten  paces,"  and  Hill  stated  that  his 
division  repulsed  "  six  separate  and 
distinct  assaults." 

This  attack  was  made  by  General 
Kearney,  one  of  the  bravest  and' 
most  accomplished  officers  of  the 
Federal  army.  It  nearly  crushed 
Hill,  but  reinforcements  enabled 
him  to  hold  his  ground,  and  at 
night  Kearney  retired.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  first  day's  operations; 
the  railroad  cut  was  full  of  dead 
and  wounded,  riddled  with  bullets, 
pierced  with  bayonets,  and  torn  by 
shell,  but  both  lines  retired. 

The  dawn  of  Saturday,  the  30th 
of  August,  found  the  adversaries 
still  face  to  face.  General  Pope  had 
determined  to  remain  and  fight  it 
out,  though,  by  retiring  to  Centre- 
ville,  he  would  have  united  with 
Franklin  and  Sumner,  coming  from 
Alexandria,  been  nearer  his  base — 
that  is  to  say,  his  rations,  and  would 
have  occupied  a  position  greatly 
stronger  than  at  Groveton. 

But  the  evil  fate  of  the  Federal 
commander  drove  him  on,  and 
blinded  him.  On  the  30th,  incredi- 
ble as  it  may  appear,  he  seems  not  to 
have  known  of  the  presence  of  Long- 
street*  and  he  still  cherished  the 
hope  of  crushing  Jackson.  An  at- 
tack in  force  was  accordingly  di- 
rected against  the  Confederate  left 
and  centre,  and  the  second  battle  of 
Manassas,  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, commenced  in  all  its  fury. 

*  "A  wounded  Confederate  soldier  *  *  * 
reported  that  he  had  heard  his  comrades 
say  that  'Jackson  was  retiring  to  unite 
with  Longstreet.'  *  *  *  Pope,  who  had 
not  that  day  been  to  the  front,  accepted 
the  story  as  indicating  a  real  falling  back, 
and  telegraphed  to  Washington  that  the 
enemy  was  '  retreating  to  the  mountains.'  " 
— Mr.  Swintorts  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
p.  188. 
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It  was  one  of  the  most  desperate 
of  the  war,  and  one  of  the  bloodiest. 
The  Lieutenants  of  General  Pope 
were  abler  than  their  commander, 
and,  if  his  own  countrymen  are  au- 
thority, possessed  more  military 
nerve.  They  attacked  with  a  gal- 
lantry which  more  than  once  threat- 
ened to  sweep  before  it  the  Con- 
federate line  of  battle,  and,  in 
charge  after  charge,  in  the  face  of 
frightful  volleys  of  small  arms  and 
artillery,  they  essayed  to  break 
through  the  bristling  hedge  of  bayo- 
nets before  them.  The  assault  upon 
the  Confederate  centre  was  despe- 
rate. To  this,  the  attention  of 
the  present  writer  was  particularly 
called. 

The  charge  was  made  from  Grove- 
ton,  right  in  the  face  of  Stephen  D. 
Lee's  artillery,  and  appeared  to  be 
in  column  of  brigades.  The  first 
brigade  advanced  at  a  double-quick 
from  the  woods,  so  admirably  dress- 
ed, that  the  half-bent  knees  of  the 
men  moved  in  a  line  as  perfect  as 
on  parade.  Before,  however,  they 
had  reached  the  centre  of  the  open 
field  in  front,  thiity  pieces  of  artil- 
lery opened  upon  them ;  the  air  was 
filled  with  shell,  bursting  in  front, 
above,  on  the  right,  on  the  left  of 
them;  great  gaps  appeared;  the  line 
wavered,  then  broke,  then  it  disap- 
peared, a  mere  mass  of  fugitives 
in  the  woods.  In  ten  minutes,  how- 
ever, a  second  brigade  appeared, 
advanced  at  a  double-quick,  like  the 
first,  and  was  in  like  manner  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  frightful  fire,  dis- 
appearing, like  the  first,  beneath 
the  protecting  shadows  of  the 
woods.  A  third  charge  was  made; 
a  third  and  more  bloody  repulse 
succeeded;  then  the  great  field  be- 


tween the  adversaries  suddenly 
swarmed  with  Jackson's  men,  rush- 
ing forward  in  the  wildest  disorder 
— without  pretence  of  a  line,  and 
"  every  man  for  himself" — toward 
the  enemy. 

For  a  few  moments  the  field  thus 
presented  a  spectacle  of  apparent 
disorganization,  which  would  have 
made  a  European  officer  tremble. 
Then  suddenly  all  changed.  As  the 
men  drew  near  the  enemy,  they 
checked  their  headlong  speed;  those 
in  front  stopped,  those  in  rear  clos- 
ed up  ;  the  lines  were  dressed  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  with  the  bat- 
tle-flags rippling  as  they  moved; 
cheers  resounded,  and  the  regi- 
ments entered  the  woods,  from 
which  rose  the  long,  continuous 
crash  of  musketry,  as  the  opposing 
lines  came  together. 

That  was  late  in  the  evening,  and 
the  Federal  forces  never  made 
another  charge.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Confederate  lines  everywhere 
advanced. 

Longstreet  swept  steadily  round, 
closing  in,  with  his  inexorable  grip, 
upon  the  enemy's  left,  toward  the 
Henry  House  HilJ.  Jackson's  whole 
command  advanced.  Night  descend- 
ed upon  a  last  infuriated  grapple  of 
infantry,  clash  of  cavalry,  and  duel 
of  artillery,  amid  which  it  was  easy 
to  distinguish  those  tumultuous 
Confederate  cheers,  whose  resound- 
ing echoes  had  on  many  battle- 
fields announced  the  hard-won  vic- 
tory. 

General  Pope  was  defeated;  his 
cannon  glared  in  the  dark  from  the 
Henry  House  Hill,  and  near  the 
Old  Stone  House;  then  night  swal- 
lowed the  great  scene  of  wounds 
and  death.     General  Pope  retreat- 
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ed  in  the  darkness  to  Centreville, 
whence  he  speedily  continued  his 
withdrawal  to  Washington. 

This  was  Saturday.  It  was  on 
Monday  that  General  McClellan 
telegraphed  from  Alexandria: 

"This  week  is  the  crisis  of  our 
fate." 

Such  was  the  great  "  Second  Bat- 
tle of  Manassas,"  and  it  possesses 
an   interest   of   its   own,  a  strange 
character  separating  it  tfrom  almost 
all  other  conflicts.     Few  events  in 
the  annals  of  war  exceed  it  in  that 
singularly  dramatic  character  which 
the  locality  gave  it.     In  July,  1861, 
Jackson's  brigade  had  here  decided 
the  issue  of  a  great  battle.     Now, 
in   August,    1862,    the    same    com- 
mander had  grappled  with  the  old 
adversary,   upon    almost    the   very 
same  ground — almost,  but  not  quite, 
for    the    opponents     had    changed 
sides.      Hunter  had   fought   Evans 
and  Bee  with  his  back  to  Sudley;  it 
was  Jackson  now  who  held  that  po- 
sition.     Johnston  and  Beauregard 
had  assailed  in  old  days  from  the 
direction  of  Manassas;  it  was  now 
Pope   who   had   his   base   there — a 
shifting    base,    soon    to    be    trans- 
ferred, as  we  have  seen,  to  Alexan- 
dria ! 

And  all  those  old  familiar  objects 
made  a  singular  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers — at  least, 
the  writer,  who  saw  the  fight,  can 
speak  for  himself.  Before  him  lies 
a  leaf  with  these  lines  in  pencil — 
written  on  the  night  of  the  battle: 
"Strange,  passing  strange!  Yon- 
der, a  mile  or  two  away,  is  the 
ground  where  Evans  commenced 
the  'battle  of  the  21st.'  A  dis- 
patch, just  arrived,  says  'Jackson 
is  at  the   Stone   House' — we  sleep 


upon  the  soil,  bathed  a  year  ago  in 
southern  blood." 

"  Batteries  were  planted  and  cap- 
tured   yesterday,"    said     a    writer, 
"  where  they  were  planted  and  cap- 
tured last  year.     The  pine  thicket, 
where  the  Fourth  Alabama  and  the 
Eighth  Georgia  suffered  so  terribly 
in   the   first  battle,  is  now  strewn 
with  the  slain  of  the  invader.     We 
charged   through   the  same   woods 
yesterday,  though  from  a  different 
point,  where  Kirby  Smith,  the  Blu- 
cher  of  the  day,  entered  the  fight 
before." 

Thus,  this  bloody  action  had  come 
to  add  additional  shadows  to  the 
already  weird  and  sombre  fields  of 
Manassas.  Again  the  Federal  power 
was  broken ;  a  second  time  the 
banks  of  this  stream,  once  so  in- 
significant, were  baptized  with  the 
blood  of  battle. 

There  are  spots  on  the  world's 
surface  over  which  seem  to  lower 
huge,  shadowy  figures,  uttering  lu- 
gubrious groans,  which  the  winds 
bear  away,  and  pointing,  with  dis- 
tended eyes,  and  arms  in  sable  dra- 
pery, to  the  yawning  graves  which 
curse  the  beautiful  face  of  nature. 
Manassas  and  Cold  Harbor  are 
among  these  p  aces,  and  there  ho- 
ver a  double  troop  of  sombre  sha- 
dows; for  here  men  have  twice  met 
in  mortal  grapple — here  the  graves 
are  double  in  number;  so  thick  are 
they,  that  you  tread  on  them. 

You  tread  on  few  flowers;  hear 
the  sigh  of  the  wind  in  the  leaves 
of  few  trees;  rarely  the  birds  of 
spring  sing  there,  and  the  sunshine 
itself  seems  sad. 

These  spots,  with  Gettysburg,  are 
the  three  Golgothas  of  the  Western 
World. 
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BOOK  IL— CHAPTER  I. 

THE    SCENE    CHANGES. 

"  Vraiment !  N'est  elle  pas  tres  su- 
perbe!  Max,  nion  cher,  by  what 
name  is  she  known  among  mor- 
tals ?"  exclaimed  Baron  Hermann, 
with  an  affectation  of  enthusiasm, 
as  he  lowered  his  lorgnette,  and 
turned  to  a  young  man,  whose  fair 
hair,  long  blonde  mustache,  and 
large,  light,  laughing  eyes,  denoted 
his  Teutonic  birth. 

"  Peste  !  how  should  I  know  ?"  re- 
plied the  other,  without  turning  his 
head  or  raising  his  eyes  from  the 
sparkling  Parisienne  over  whom  he 
bent,  the  lovely  Madame  De  Mar- 
tigny,  who  at  present  was  creating 
the  furore  which  always  followed  in 
her  capricious  steps,  amid  Viennese 
saloons. 

"  Not  know  ! — why,  she  is  with 
your  aunt  I  Look  again,  my  dear 
fellow !" 

An  impatient  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders was  Max  Vaughn's  only  re- 
sponse to  his  persevering  friend; 
but  the  lady  laughingly  said: 

"  I  think  I  can  gratify  your  curi- 
osity, M.  lc  Baron.  The  lady  is 
Captain  Vaughn's  sister." 

"  Est  il  possible  ?  Max,  were  you 
mad  to  disown  such  a  marvel?" 
cried  the  young  Baron,  elevating 
his  glass  again,  to  bear  across  the 


brilliant  house,  on  the  box  occupied 
by  the  lady  whose  face  had  awaken- 
ed his  effervescent  admiration. 

"My  sister,"  said  Captain  Vaughn, 
smiling;  "pardon  me,  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  disowning  her.  I  thought 
you  knew  her." 

"  I  was  not  even  aware  that  the 
gods  had  blessed  you  with  such  a 
possession.  In  what  desert  has  she 
bloomed  to  life  ?" 

"  She  only  returned  a  few  weeks 
ago  from  a  residence  in  England — a 
desert,  indeed,  to  me;  but  one, 
strange  to  say,  suited  to  her  taste." 

And  with  this  compliment  to  his 
fatherland,  the  young  Anglo-Aus- 
trian turned  again  to  the  shrine  of 
his  devotions. 

Not  so  his  friend,  who  almost  im- 
mediately left  the  box,  and  a  few 
moments  after  made  his  appear- 
ance in  that  of  the  Countess  Wal- 
derhurst.  Not  his  eyes  alone,  how- 
ever, had  noted  the  singular  beauty 
of  the  young  girl  who  sat  beside 
her;  and  after  the  first  acknowledir- 
ment  of  his  presentation  by  her 
aunt,  he  found  her  ear  and  atten- 
tion too  fully  occupied  by  the  half 
dozen  men  who  surrounded  her 
chair  to  obtain  a  path  to  either. 
But  while  bestowing  his  attentions 
upon  the  passee  countess,  he  was 
admiring  again  the  face  presented 
to  his  view,  as  its  owner  leaned  in_ 
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dolently  back,  with  an  air  at  once 
superbly  negligent  and  graceful. 
It  was  a  rarely  lovely  one,  certainly, 
and  spoke  as  plainly  the  Milesian 
blood  of  the  father  as  her  fair-haired 
brother's  betokened  the  German 
current  which  flowed  from  the  dis- 
taff side  in  their  veins. 

It  was  nearly  a  half  a  century  be- 
fore that,  fired  with  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture and  hope  of  glory,  a  young 
Irishman  left  his  impoverished  and 
embarrassed  inheritance  of  a  Gal- 
way  estate,  and  went  to  Vienna  to 
seek  service  in  the  Irish  Brigade, 
with  bright  dreams  of  a  brigadier- 
general's  commission,  and  doubt- 
less a  countship  to  be  won.  Time 
and  experience  softened  these  ex- 
pectations, however,  and  he  thought 
himself  well  rewarded  by  fortune, 
when,  instead  of  military  glory,  she 
bestowed  on  his  eloquent  tongue 
and  handsome  person  a  young  and 
noble  heiress  as  bride.  Hard  that 
he  should  not  then  have  been  grant- 
ed a  long  existence  in  which  to  en- 
joy his  newly- won  happiness.  In- 
stead, but  a  very  few  years  of  mar- 
ried life  had  elapsed,  when  he  fell 
in  a  duel — "nor  long  did  his  love 
stay  behind  him."  The  sentimental 
said  she  died  of  grief,  but  those 
hard-hearted  wretches  of  physicians 
declared  it  was  of  pleurisy;  and 
since  she  was  on  the  point  of  con- 
solation by  a  certain  Chevalier  de 

S ,    whom  her   death   rendered 

quite  miserable  for  a  week,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  doctors 
were  for  once  right  in  their  judg- 
ment. At  all  events,  whatever  the 
moving  cause,  she  died,  and  left  two 
children,  to  the  younger  of  whom 
the  father's  only  sister,  who  had 
married  an  Englishman,  advanced  a 
claim.     The  German  relatives  of  the 


young  orphan  had  no  desire  to  re- 
fuse, and  she  was  despatched  to 
England.  There  she  had  grown 
up  and  resided  until  her  mother's 
widowed  sister,  the  Countess  Wal- 
derhurst,  had  suddenly  one  day  re- 
membered her  existence,  and,  being 
in  need  of  an  entertaining  com- 
panion, had  transmitted  forthwith 
a  most  urgent  and  affecting  sum- 
mons for  her  presence.  It  was  one 
her  niece  felt  little  or  no  inclination 
to  comply  with.  She  was  strongly 
attached  to  her  kind  aunt,  and  her 
remembrance  of  the  countess  was 
not  a  very  agreeable  one;  but  re- 
luctantly she  prepared  to  comply, 
and  pay  at  least  a  short  visit.  Her 
brother  was  as  thoroughly  Austrian 
in  feeling  and  in  habit  as  herself 
English;  and  since  Vienna  made  his 
world,  if  she  wished  to  know  him, 
she  must  seek  him  there.  This  de- 
cided her,  and,  though  it  was  with 
deep  regret  that  she  watched  the 
white  cliffs  of  Albion  fade  from  her 
sight,  yet,  with  content  at  least,  she 
faced  an  exile  to  be  borne  in  the  gay 
city  of  the  Danube. 

Cecile  Vaughn  belonged  to  the 
purest  type  of  island  beauty.  The 
complexion,  so  delicately  fresh  and 
fair,  the  graceful  patrician  features, 
the  eyes  of  such  dark  blue,  that, 
under  the  shadowing  fringe  of  the 
curling  lashes,  they  looked  well  nigh 
black,  and  the  silken  tresses  of  a 
bright  sunny  brown  in  hue,  formed 
a  tout  ensemble  which  all  men  found 
fascinating — many  fatally  so.  But 
there  was  something  in  the  arch  of 
the  nostril,  in  the  curl  of  the  ruby 
lip,  and  the  curve  of  the  slender, 
swan-like  neck,  that  plainly  spoke 
of  i  hauteur,  which,  while  it  added, 
perhaps,  another  and  more  piquant 
charm,  certainly  warned  back  many 
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■who  might  else  have  aspired  to  win 
one  so  peerlessly  fair.  She  had 
amazed  and  charmed  her  aunt,  and 
not  more  by  her  appearance  than 
the  perfection  of  a  manner  foreign, 
indeed,  to  Continental  girlhood,  for 
which  a  career  of  London  bellehood 
had  been  no  contemptible  train- 
ing. 

"  Helas  !  Since  the  waning  sea- 
son forces  one  to  such  a  considera- 
tion, where  will  a  m^nth  hence  find 
yourself  and  your  fair  niece?"  in- 
quired Baron  Hermann,  as  the 
countess  alluded  to  the  "  emptiness" 
of  the  crowded  and  blazing  house. 

"  Probably  in  my  castle  in  Tyrol," 
answered  the  countess,  with  a  shud- 
der, for  she  dreaded  with  all  her 
soul  that  lonely  dwelling,  with  its 
formal  terrace  on  the  Inn;  "and 
you,  Baron  ?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The 
Baron  was  one  of  the  many  whose 
light  heads  Paris  has  turned,  and 
who  imitated  in  all  things  the  Pa- 
risian. 

"Indeed,  I  scarcely  know.  One 
is  so  wearied  of  Ems,  and  all  of 
those  places.  Even  Paris  in  the 
dog-days  is  not  to  be  dreamed  of. 
When  I  leave  Vienna  it  will  proba- 
bly be  to  accept  Marc  Lennartson's 
invitation  to  his  Hungarian  castle. 
He  promises  me  at  least  a  capital 
boar-hunt." 

"Unfortunately,  the  delights  of 
hunting  and  shooting  are  not  open 
to  us,"  said  the  countess,  with  a 
sigh,  "and  we  can  only  find  the 
country  insufferably  tedious.  Apro- 
pos of  Hungary,  however,  Max  has 
given  a  promise  to  spend  a  month 
with  a  friend  of  his  among  its  wilds, 
and  is  very  anxious  for  Cecilo  and 
myself  to   accompany  him.     But  I 


scarcely  fancy  we  would  find  it  plea- 
sant." 

"It  depends  much  upon  the 
house  you  think  of  visiting,  and 
that  is " 

"An  old  castle  lately  purchased 
and  new-modelled  by  the  former 
curassier  hero,  that  singularly  hand- 
some and  high-bred  Colonel  Alver- 
ley." 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  Baron.  "Then 
pray  let  me  advise  you  to  accept 
his  invitation.  His  menage  is  said 
to  be  on  a  scale  of  princely  magni- 
ficence; his  hospitality  a   thing  to 

dream  of.     Albert  Von  R ,  who 

spent  several  weeks  there  during 
the  last  shooting  season,  assured 
me  he  had  never  visited  a  more 
charming  house.  The  corps  of  visi- 
tors is,  I  believe,  strictly  select,  and 
it  is  rather  a  distinction  to  obtain 
an  invitation." 

"Max  told  me  that  quite  a  circe 
of  our  Viennese  nobility  would  be 
found  there — but  I  hesitated;  be- 
cause— because — well,  every  one 
knows  Colonel  Alverley's  success 
and  position  in  the  highest  circles, 
but  no  one  does  know  exactly  who 
or  what  he  is." 

"  And  what  matter,  madam  ?" 
laughed  the  thoughtless  young 
Baron.  "While  the  man  in  man- 
ner might  be  an  archduke,  and  his 
cuisine  is  so  superb " 

"  Not  to  mention  his  beautiful 
wife,"  interrupted  the  countess,  with 
an  arch  smile. 

The  Baron  bowed.  "  I  certainly 
deemed  her,  when  I  first  saw  her, 
at  once  the  loveliest  and  most  grace- 
ful woman  I  ever  beheld;  and  al- 
though," with  a  glance  at  Cecile, 
"  a  newer  and  wider  experience  now 
forces  me  to  recant  that  error,  I  still 
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consider  her  beautiful  as  she  is  fas- 
cinating." 

"  And  the  latter  we  might  be  par- 
doned for  believing  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, indeed,"  said  the  countess, 
"  who  remember  your  last  winter's 
devotion." 

"  True,  madam  ;  but  when  the 
sun  rises,  we  lose  sight  of  the 
moon." 

And,  seizing  an  opportunity,  he 
glided  to  Cecile's  side. 

But  the  sun  may  fairly  be  sup- 
posed to  be  too  much  accustomed 
to  dazzling  by  the  effulgence  of  his 
rays,  to  feel  very  much  nattered 
when  one  more  pair  of  eyes  are 
veiled  to  their  brightness.  To  his  as- 
tonishment, Baron  Hermann  'ound 
his  softest  flattery  and  most  grace- 
ful bon  mot  as  powerless  to  wake 
any  interest  in  the  high-bred  face, 
with  its  listless  hauteur,  as  any 
other  of  the  attendant  train  had 
p  oved  before. 

"A  mere  abstraction;  a  statue- 
like  form  of  beauty,"  he  thought  in- 
dignantly, as  at  last,  mortified,  he 
fell  back.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
the  comment  taken  form  of  words 
in  his  mind,  when  he  was  forced  to 
retract  it.  The  door  of  the  box 
opened,  and  a  young  English-look- 
ing stranger  appeared,  who,  with 
one  bow  to  the  countess,  leaned 
over  Cecil's  chair.  At  the  first 
sound  of  his  voice,  the  apathy 
gave  way — the  face  grew  animated — 
the  long,  thick  lashes  lifted  them- 
selves from  the  soft,  deep  eyes,  and 
"  the  sweetest  lips  that  ever  were 
kissed,"  stirred  in  low,  laughing 
tones.  Astonished  and  piqued,  Ba- 
ron Hermann  turned  and  asked  the 
Englishman's  name.  It  was  now 
the  turn  of  the  countess  to  shrug 
her  shoulders. 


"  He  is  not  an  Englishman,"  she 
replied,  "  rather  a  mauvais  sujet,  an 
American." 

"  You  astonish  me.  How  then 
did  Mademoiselle  Vaughn " 

"He  is  a  son  of  the  American 
Minister  in  London,  and,  having 
met  Cecile  there,  has  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  follow  her  here." 

"  Mademoiselle  Vaughn  seems 
scarcely  to  regard  it  as  such,"  said 
the  Baron,  watching  the  quick,  low 
murmurs  of  Cecile's  rosy  lips. 

"  No,"  replied  the  countess,  with 
a  sigh  of  resignation,  "she  calls 
him  her  'friend,'  and  my  remon- 
strances have  not  as  yet  effc.ted  any 
change.  However,  the  annoyance 
will  not  be  of  much  longer  dura- 
tion, for  we  leave  Vienna  in  a  few 
days,  and  he  will  scarcely  follow  us 
into  Tyrol  or  Hungary." 

Three  years  of  culture  have  done 
much  to  change  the  boy's  eager  face 
which  we  last  saw  on  the  far  shores 
of  the  Mexic  sea,  to  the  thorough- 
bred one  where  we  yet  read  the 
sign-token  of  Guy  Darwin,  as  he 
bends  over  Cecile  Vaughn's  chair. 
She  had  just  mentioned  her  aunt's 
intended  departure,  and  the  face 
clouded  to  a  dark  disappointment, 
as  his  voice  spoke  deep  dejection. 

"  Then  when,  indeed,  may  I  hope 
to  see  you  again  ?  Where  do  you 
go?" 

"  To  Hungary — to  the  castle  of 
a  friend  of  my  brother's,  his  former 
commander,  Colonel  Alveiiey." 

He  was  yet  behind  her,  and  she 
did  not  see  that  his  face  grew  white 
to  the  very  lips  at  sound  of  that 
name.  And  his  hand  clutched  ner- 
vously at  a  support.  But  in  a  mo- 
ment he  had  recovered,  if  not  his 
self-command,  his  voice,  and  could 
venture  to  say: 
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"  Then  in  your  host  1 1  claim  a 
countryman." 

"A  countryman?  O,  no,"  she 
said;  "pardon  me,  but  you  are  mis- 
taken. Colonel  Alverley  was  quite 
a  distinguished  Austrian  soldier, 
and  is  an  Englishman." 

Could  it  be  that  he  was,  indeed, 
mistaken  ?  But  yet  the  service — 
the  unusual  name ! 

"  I  once  knew  a  Colonel  Alverley 
of  the  Austrian  army,"  he  said  slow- 
ly, "  and,  although  of  English  de- 
scent, he  was  certainly  American 
by  birth.  I  can  scarcely  imagine 
but  that  it  is  the  same  man.  If  I 
could  see  him " 

The  box  door  opened  behind  him, 
and  turning,  he  faced  the  very  man 
whose  name  was  on  his  lip,  and  who 
seemed  to  have  come  forward,  as 
Ivanhoe  to  the  Templar's  challenge, 
in  the  lists  of  Ashby  de  la  Zenche — 
as  if  summoned  from  the  distance 
by  the  magic  tones  of  an  adversary's 
voice — the  man  with  whom  he  had 
once  struggled  so  fiercely  beneath 
the  forest  trees  of  the  New  "World — 
there,  with  his  chivalrous  beauty, 
unmoved  and  stately  as  of  old — the 
man  whose  knightly  courtesy  had 
brought  his  steel  to  salute  when 
last  they  had  met  as  foes.  He  had 
won  the  day  in  fair  tilt,  and  now 
did  they  meet  once  more  as  friends 
or  as  foemen  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 


ALEXA    AT    HOME. 


Alone  in  her  superbly  fitted-up 
boudoir,  sat  Alexa,  the  once  name- 
less outcast  on  charity,  now  mistress 
and  queen  in  the  old  halls  of  that 
Hungarian  castle  on  the  Danube's 
aide. 

A  profusion   of   all   that  wealth, 


taste,  and  love  could  lavish,  was 
around  her.  Her  glorious  beauty 
had  matured  upon  her  brow;  a  realm 
of  the  power  she  loved  lay  prostrate 
at  her  feet.  Yet  now  the  sheen  of 
those  lustreful  eyes  is  broken  by  fit- 
ful gleams  of  darting,  lurid  light, 
which  is  the  only  outbreak  emotion 
ever  finds  through  that  face  of  ice- 
like calm. 

How  grandly  the  noble  blood 
which  flowed  through  her  veins 
proved  itself  in  every  unconscious 
movement,  now  that  chance  had 
given  to  her  the  place  from  which 
guilt  had  hurled  her  wretched  mo- 
ther. No  daughter  of  the  Csesars 
ever  swept  through  royal  halls  with 
a  grace  more  native  to  the  sphere 
than  she  now  displayed.  She  was 
as  a  pining  exile  restored  to  native 
air  ;  she  bloomed  and  opened  into 
perfection,  like  a  flower  transplanted 
from  a  dark  cellar  to  the  sunshine 
of  heaven.  In  the  atmosphere  of 
courts,  the  homage  of  society,  the 
adulation  of  lovers,  she  revelled  like 
a  butterfly  in  summer.  And  all 
coldness  and  chill  had  left  her  beauty, 
"like  snow-wreath  in  thaw."  But 
her  marvellous,  her  weird  fascina- 
tion had  not  left  her,  far  from  it  ; 
the  sorceress  power  still  wove  its 
sx)ells — the  enchantress  seemed  still 
to  have  risen  in  bodily  shape,  from 
a  snow-palace  of  the  Arctics,  and 
the  gleam  and  glitter  of  jewel  and 
wave,  lay  yet  in  the  depths  of  those 
mystic  eyes. 

And  he,  her  husband  ?  Had  he 
learned  yet  one  of  the  secret  leaves 
she  folded  from  him  ? — had  he  mas- 
tered yet  the  key  to  the  shade  which 
lay  on  lip  and  brow — a  shade  which 
it  remained  lor  guilt  alone  to  dark- 
en? Not  so.  She  was  wiso  and 
subtle  yet.     She  drugged  Ins  senses 
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to  sleep  with  her  sweet  poisons;  she 
kept  him  chained  at  her  feet  with 
the  power  which  swept  through  his 
blood  when  her  face  first  crossed  his 
vision.  She  wreathed  her  Syren- 
spell  around  his  soul,  and  laid  him 
helpless  and  captive  out  of  her  path. 
How  he  loved  her! — that  man  in 
whosjB  soul  she  alone  had  ever  quick- 
ened its  fierce  passion!  He  laid 
his  life  in  her  power — he  showered 
his  existence  into  her  hand — and 
only  asked  in  return  the  love  she 
had  so  often  vowed  to  him,  as  from 
the  heart  whose  throbs  he  dreamed 
were  all  for  him. 

A  week  before,  Alverley  had  return- 
ed from  Vienna,  accompanied  by 
one,  the  sight  of  whose  face  had  al- 
most summoned  a  sharp  cry  from 
those  haughty  lips — the  lover  she 
had  betrayed. 

Proud  to  match  his  knightly  rival 
in  chivalry  of  thought  and  deed, 
Guy  Darwin  had  not  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment to  meet  his  cordial  courtesy 
with  greeting  as  warm.  He  was 
glad  to  do  so.  Eage  and  contempt 
at  the  first,  worldly  knowledge,  and 
a  deeper  love  for  a  far  worthier  ob- 
ject afterwards,  had  swept  the  boy's 
ill-omened  passion  away.  He  look- 
ed back  calmly,  and,  with  Cecile's 
violet  eyes  reflected  in  his  soul,  was 
ready  to  say,  in  heart-felt  earnest- 
ness, "  Thank  God,  that  the  end  was 
what  it  was."  He  had  even  been 
too  generously  just  to  feel  more  than 
the  mere  rival's  jealousy  for  Alverley; 
the  malignant  resentment  of  a  dark- 
er nature  was  unknown  to  the  south- 
ern soul ;  and  now  that  all  bitter- 
ness had  passed  away,  the  one  man 
he  was  most  glad  to  meet  was  his 
former  adversary.  He  wished  to 
prove  how  little  gaul  of  malice  for 
defeat  he  felt— he  wished  to  show 


how  far  above  such  contemptible  lit- 
tleness was  the  chivalry  in  which 
Alverley  himself  bestowed  the  first 
lesson — and  he  wished  to  discover 
if  the  soldier-gentleman  was  really 
as  worthy  of  admiration  as  his  mem- 
ory declared.  For  Alverley,  he  had 
never,  since  Alexa's  explanation,  felt 
aught  but  pity  for  her  boy-lover — 
and  remembering  the  frank  outburst 
of  man's  feeling,  in  reply  to  Lynde's 
charge,  he  also  owned  a  kind  regard. 
So  they  met,  ready  to  please  and  be 
pleased  on  both  sides  ;  and  finding 
much  of  sympathy  in  common,  they 
were  drawn  together. 

So  he  met  her  :  but  only  his  guar- 
dian angel  knew  how  deep  was  the 
thrill  the  translucent  eyes,  with  their 
unforgotten  splendor,  sent  through 
his  soul.  Gifted  as  she  was  in  wo- 
man's deepest  art,  Alexa  failed  to 
read  it.  She  only  saw  the  deferen- 
tial courtesy,  and  met  the  hand 
steady  and  firm  as  her  own  which 
clasped  her  taper  fingers. 

"  Well  feigned  by  pride,"  she 
thought,  with  a  mocking  smile,  "  and 
a  fair  challenge  to  power  his  igno- 
rance dreams  not  of.  Cold,  and  in- 
different— and  to  me!  "VYe  shall 
see!" 

Truly,  for  many  days  thereafter, 
did  Darwin  need  armor  of  proof, 
for  in  a  thousand  Protean  shapes 
the  Syren  met  him.  Now,  with  all 
her  varied  gifts  of  fascination — now, 
with  a  tendresse  so  sweet  that  it 
seemed  to  snatch  breath  from  him — 
now,  with  a  spell  which  seemed  the 
incarnation  of  the  cold,  subtle  power 
of  the  North.  His  senses  might 
have  been  drowned  and  drugged  to 
sleep,  but  for  one  consideration — 
but  for  the  talisman  of  a  pure  love. 
He  remembered  Cecile  ;  and  with 
the  memory  of  her  vestal  light   of 
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violet  radiance,  the  lambent  darts 
of  glitter  and  sheen  lost  all  power 
over  his  soul. 

Cecile  came,  with  a  numerous  par- 
ty, of  whom  Madam  de  Martigny 
was  one,  or  it  would  scarcely  have 
included  Max  Vaughn  in  its  number. 
On  the  day  of  her  arrival,  Alexa 
made  a  discovery.  She  had  seen 
Guy's  first  meeting  with  Cecile — and 
to  her  it  told  the  tale.  They 
met  on  the  grand  stair-case,  Miss 
Vaughn  descending,  in  full  din- 
ner costume,  and  lordly  as  a 
Greuze  or  Titian  stepped  from 
its  ancient  frame,  with  the  sparkling 
freshness  of  her  dew-like  youth  on 
sunny  lip  and  brow,  Guy,  whom 
the  forest  had  just  surrendered,  mak- 
ing a  hasty  ascent  to  change  his 
dress.  Their  warm  greeting,  more 
than  all,  the  flush  which,  bright  as 
a  girl's,  vividly  lighted  his  face, 
spoke  plainly  to  the  jealous  heart 
which  looked  from  its  emerald  por- 
tals upon  them.  All  that  evening, 
Alexa  watched  them — she  mastered 
every  thought  of  his  mind,  and  im- 
pulse of  his  heart,  until  they  were 
clear  as  crystal  to  her  gaze.  And 
the  patrician  girl,  whose  fair  face 
had  robbed  her  life,  with  a  scrutiny 
as  keen,  she  fathomed  there,  much 
of  which  Cecile's  self  had  scarcely 
dreamed,  and  held  the  knowledge 
for  future  use. 

And  now,  while  day  was  streak- 
ing the  East,  still  she  sat,  with  last 
night's  jewels  yet  sparkling  on  her 
brow,  and  the  night's  luxurious 
lights  burning  low  before  her — still 
she  sat,  with  only  those  darting 
gleams  from  her  eyes  to  give  index 
to  the  thoughts  within. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE   KEFUSAL. 


"No  hope,  then,  Cecile?" 

How  mournfully  fall  of  struggling 
despair  and  pathos  were  the  "tones  in 
which  the  young  voice  breathed 
those  few  words,  after  a  long  inter- 
val of  silence. 

Cecile  Vaughn  stood  like  a  culprit 
before  him  ;  all  pride  had  left  face 
and  form  ;  the  attitude  was  one  of 
humble  entreaty,  and  the  large,  stag- 
like eyes  were  swimming  in  humid 
moisture,  as  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Guy,  forgive  me  !" 

"  It  is  so,  then !  You  cannot  love 
me!" 

She  shook  her  head  in  mute  de- 
nial, as  it  drooped  lower,  lower  yet. 

"  And  yet,  Cecile,  you  knew  I  loved 
you  ! — and  you  knew — you  must 
have  known,  that  with  every  touch 
of  your  hand,  every  tone  of  your 
voice,  I  was  drinking  in  hope  of 
what  you  can  never  give  me.  "Was 
this  well  and  kindly  done  ?  Was  it 
worthy  one  so  noble  and  so  lof  ty  ?" 

She  raised  her  soft  eyes — how  lus- 
trous through  their  swimming  tears 
— "  yes  ;  reproach  me.  You  cannot 
speak  any  words  so  bitter  as  my  own 
thoughts  frame." 

"  Reproach  you,"  he  said,  sadly — 
"  alas !  I  have  never  done  it  yet — 
and  I  can  scarce  begin  now.  No. 
Whatever  you  did,  must  have  been 
right.  Forgive  me  the  passing  mo- 
ment of  doubt.  Are  you  to  blame 
because  a  nature  so  much  above  it, 
cannot  stoop  to  mine?  It'  I  must 
resign  all  hope  of  your  love,  at  least 
I  will  not  surrender  the  belief,  the 
right  to  cherish  your  memory  as 
peerless  above  the  daughters  of 
earth." 

"  Guy,  Guy,  O,  do  not  speak  so  ! 
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How  little  worthy  am  I  either  of 
such  love,  or  such  remembrance ! 
And  yet  I  never  dreamed  of  trifling 
so  with  your  love !  I  liked  you  so 
much,  so  sincerely ;  and  if  I  read 
somewhat  of  your  passion,  I  sup- 
posed it  one  of  youth's  evanescent 
ones.  Tell  me,  Guy,  pray  tell  me, 
if  you  can,  that  I  was  not  mistaken." 

With  wistful  tenderness  he  took 
the  outstretched  hand,  and  met  tne 
imploring-  eyes.  For  a  moment  he 
was  silent — a  moment  spent  in  strug- 
gle ;  but  the  desire  to  shield  her 
from  pain,  was  even  stronger  than 
the  outcry  of  his  passion.  He 
answered  low,  "Yes,  it  may  be  so. 
Time  will  prove.  You  say  you  have 
liked  me.  "Well,  even  that  I  take 
gladly  from  you.  If  I  may  ask  one 
gift  from  your  generosity,  let  it  be 
this — don't  grow  cold  and  distant 
with  me  ;  count  me  still  your  friend, 
and  I  will  try  to  forget  I  ever  dream- 
ed so  mad  a  dream  of  another  name." 

And  with  those  simple  words,  he 
turned  and  left  her. 

The  scene  had  taken  place  in  a 
small  garden  pavilion,  remote  from 
the  more  frequented  parts  of  the 
wide  grounds,  and  with  her  hand  on 
a  low  table,  Cecile  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  t.  e  floor,  silent  and  motion- 
less, after  her  young  lover  had  pass- 
ed from  her  side. 

It  was  several  minutes  later  that 
Alverley,  carelessly  ascending  the 
steps  to  the  entrance,  paused  to  re- 
gard the  unexpected  tableau  thus 
presented.  Cecile  yet  maintained 
her  attitude,  with  her  wide  garden 
hat  shading  the  rolling  masses  of 
her  soft  brown  hair,  but  lending  no 
concealment  to  her  cheek,  pale  as 
the  milk-white  morning  dress  she 
wore. 


"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  smiling, 
"  I  had  no  idea  of  finding  my  her- 
mitage graced  by  so  fair  a  presence. 
It  is  doubly  honored.  But,"  he  add- 
ed quickly,  as  his  glance  caught  her 
tear-gemmed  lashes,  "I  fear  I  in- 
trude." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  was  on  the 
eve  ot  retiacing  my  steps  to  the  cas- 
tle. Do  not  let  me  banish  you  from 
a  sanctum  where  it  is  I  who  find  my- 
self the  intruder." 

She  lowered  her  veil,  and  was  turn- 
ing away. 

"An  intruder,"  he  said,  following; 
"  surely  Miss  Vaughn  can  never  ap- 
ply such  a  word  to  her  own  pre- 
sence. But  unless  she  wishes  to  in- 
flict the  most  intense  self-reproach 
upon  me,  for  so  abrupt  an  entrance, 
I  would  beg  her  not  to  dismiss  me." 

Cecile  paused;  and,  as  if  in  doubt, 
raised  her  violet  eyes  to  his  face. 
The  glance  they  met  must  have 
proved  assuring,  for  she  spoke  sud- 
denly. 

"  Colonel  Alverley,  you  are  my 
brother's  friend,  are  you  not  ?" 

The  address  surprised  him,  and 
he  locked  at  her,  as  she  again  threw 
back  her  veil,  and  noted,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  how  rare  a  mould 
of  beauty  was  hers,  from  the  ten- 
drils of  her  rich  hair  to  the  lovely 
vermeil  tint  of  her  sweet  arched 
lip. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  ;  "  yonr  brother 
has  no  better  friend,  nor  one  who 
values  moie  the  regard  he  bestows. 
In  time  may  I  hope  that  his  sister 
will  allow  me  to  share  the  title  ?" 

"  I  would  ask  it  of  you  now,"  she 
said,  simply.  "I  am  not  ignorant 
how  much  Max  owes  to  you,  nor  of 
the  day  you  saved  his  life  at  the 
risk  of  your  own,  when  he  fell  wound- 
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ed  in  that  fearful  retreat.  I  can  ne- 
ver hope  to  cancel  the  debt,  and  yet 
I  would  add  to  it." 

"  You  more  than  cancel  it  by  such 
words,"  he  said  gently.  "Believe 
me  you  have  no  friend  who  would 
serve  you  more  earnestly  than  I. 
Only  show  me  how." 

"Then  I  may  speak  to  you  with 
perfect  freedom  ?" 

"  I  will  hold  your  confidence  sa- 
cred as  if  you  were  my  own  virgin 
sister,  and  serve  you  as  faithfully." 

She  looked  at  him  gratefully,  and 
had  it  been  a  champion  in  the  lists 
of  old  that  she  desired,  she  could 
have  asked  no  better  than  he,  as  he 
stood  before  her,  a  knightly  ideal  of 
manhood,  with  the  supreme  quiet  of 
conscious  strength,  and  a  light,  warm 
and  soft  as  woman's,  in  his  deep, 
gray  eye.  He  led  her  to  a  seat,  and 
then  she  turned  to  him  courageous- 

"This  is  a  strange  step,  Colonel 
Alverley,  for  one  who  is  so  little  more 
than  a  stranger  to  you,  and  you  can- 
not feel  this  more  than  I  do  ;  but 
my  position  must  plead  my  excuse. 
Do  not  be  surprised  if  I  ask  you 
another  question.  You  know  Mr. 
Darwin  well,  do  you  not?" 

"  Very  well — and  both  admire  and 
esteem  a  character  so  rarely  gallant," 
he  answered,  fancying  that  he  found 
a  clue  to  her  confidence. 

"  You  cannot  appreciate  that  more 
than  I,"  she  replied.  "  It  is  a  very 
general  charge,"  she  added,  abrupt- 
ly, " c  that  in  their  season  of  youth 
and  beauty,  women  arc  apt  to  be 
very  heartless.'  I  admit,  sadly,  the 
grounds  wo  afford  for  such  a  belief ; 
yet,  if  I  may  judge  others  by  myself, 
much  more  of  the  suffering  inllictcd 
springs  from  want  of  thought  than 
from  want  of  heart.     Into  such  an 


error  have  I  fallen  ;  and  the  disco- 
very of  it  this  morning  has  shocked 
me  most  bitterly.  What  can  I  do 
but  blame  myself  deeply,  when  truth 
compelled  me  to  inflict  a  great  pain, 
and  all  needlessly,  save  for  my  fault, 
on  a  heart  whose  worth  you  know?" 
And  in  a  few  words  she  mentioned 
Guy's  declaration. 

"  Surely  this  did  not  surprise  you," 
said  Alverley  ;  "  a  devotion  so  mani- 
fest to  others,  could  not  have  es- 
caped your  penetration." 

"  No  ;  and  therein  lies  my  self-re- 
proach. I  can  scarcely  ask  you  to 
believe,  what  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  when  I  read  all  his  passion,  I  un- 
derrated its  strength,  and  overrated 
my  own  power  to  repress  it,  and  re- 
tain an  influence  over  him  which  I 
thought  aided  the  development  of 
his  character.  It  was  wrong — it  was 
deeply  wrong.  I  see  it  now.  I  had 
no  right  to  trifle  so  with  a  feeling  I 
could  not  fathom.  Now  I  come  to 
the  favor  I  would  ask  of  you.  You 
have  known  Guy  Darwin  long  and 
well,  and  you  see  him  often  and 
closely.  "Will  you  not  endeavor  to 
ascertain  whether  this  love  of  his  is 
a  man's  strong  passion,  or  a  boy's 
fiery  feeling? — whether  it  will  last  ? 
— and  whether  it  is  likely  to  render 
him  unhappy  ? — whether,  for  another 
fair  face,  he  will  forget  mine? — or 
whether  there  is  a  power  of  remem- 
brance in  it  to  darken  his  life,  as  I 
have  known  the  lives  of  men  to  have 
been  darkened  by  similar  means  ?" 

"  I  need  scarcely  assure  you,"  said 
Alverley,  "  that,  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability,  the  duty  you  assign  me  shall 
be  performed.  I  presume  you  wish 
certainty  on  these  particulars  before 
rewarding  his  passion.    Is  it  not  so  ?w 

She  was  silent  for  some  time,  gaz- 
ing down,    and    absently  twisting  a 
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rose-spray  round  her  fingers — then 
she  looked  up. 

"  It  is  a  wise  recommendation  that, 
'  tell  your  lawyer  and  your  physician 
your  whole  case;'  and  I  think  in  in- 
stances of  confidences  given,  and 
advice  asked,  should  be  followed. 
Colonel  Alverley,  I  do  not  feel  one 
warmer  throb  of  passion  for  Guy 
Darwin  than  for  my  brother  ;  yet 
you  are  right  in  divining  the  end  to 
which  my  inquiries  lead.  In  few 
words,  if  his  love  is  a  thing  of  time, 
I  have  wro  nged  him,  and  I  would 
make  reparation." 

He  looked  surprised.  "But  not 
reparation  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing 
yourself  in  a  marriage?" 

"  It  would  not  merit  the  name  of 
sacrifice,"  she  replied.  "  Our  faults 
as  well  as  our  sins  must  bring  forth 
seed.  One  way  or  another  I  must 
suifer  for  this  thoughtless  act  of 
cruelty.  Better  a  marriage  with  one 
so  true  and  worthy,  whose  love  would 
only  lack  the  romance  and  intensity 


how  daily  occurrence  is  the  act  for 
which  you  express  remorse,  which, 
in  your  case,  the  strictest  morality 
could  scarcely  blame  ;  especially 
when  atoned  by  such  generous  telf- 
reproach." 

"  No  one  could  possibly  know  the 
world's  creed  on  this  point  better 
than  I,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  I  thank 
God  that  this  lesson  it  has  not  yet 
taught  me.  I  would  lose  my  better 
self  forever  after  once  I  learned  it." 
She  raised  her  face,  with  how  fair 
and  pure  a  b:ow,  how  open  and 
steadfast  a  gaze.  "  If  I  may  indeed 
regard  you  as  my  friend,  don't  try 
to  urge  me  to  any  wrong  which  the 
finer  instinct  within  forbids.  No 
self-reproach,  in  itself,  can  atone  for 
a  wrong.  It  is  only  the  means  to 
the  end  of  reparation.  I  may  be 
Quixotic,  but  at  least  I  am  sincere. 
And  now,  with  this  knowledge,  will 
you  give  me  the  aid  I  ask  ?" 

He  clasped  her  offered  hand  in 
his  :  and  the  face  had  softened  as  if 


of  youthful  dreams,  than  a  life-long     by  magic  to  her  tone  and  glance. 


remorse  of  duty  unperformed." 

He  did  not  remove  his  eyes  from 
her  face  for  several  minutes  of  si- 
lence. 

"  You  have  most  singularly  mark- 
ed ideas  of  conscientious  duty,  for 
one  so  young,"  he  then  said  ;  "  and, 
if  you  will  permit  the  remark,  too     such  representative, 
morbidly  so,  I  think.     You  forget  of 

(To  be  con  inued.) 


"  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  pow- 
er," he  answered,  earnestly.  "  And 
let  me  add  how  much  you  have 
taught  me  to  prize — in  the  grasp  of 
a  hand  so  loyal  and  true,  the  title  of 
friend  from  a  heart  so  warm  and 
the  sex  which   can   own   one 


pure- 
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HUMBOLDT    AT   A   COURT   PAGEANT    IN    BERLIN. 


Prussia,  as  a  nation,  compared 
with  several  that  surround  her,  has 
but  a  modern  origin.  The  name 
that  now  attaches  to  this  powerful 
and  prosperous  people  originally 
belonged  to  a  desolate  district  in 
the  northeastern  angle  of  the  ter- 
ritory now  embraced  by  the  present 
kingdom.  In  this  wild  spot  a  body 
of  Teutonic  adventurers,  who  had 
waged  fierce  fight  with  the  Saracen 
for  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, having  driven  out  the  pa- 
gans who  infested  the  locality,  set- 
tled themselves,  on  their  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and,  in  due 
time,  waxed  so  powerful,  that  they 
managed  to  play  an  influential  part 
for  two  centuries  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  At  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, that  military  brotherhood 
renounced  the  Russian  faith,  and 
embraced  that  of  Luther.  Soon 
after  they  effected  a  treaty  with 
their  feudal  superior,  the  King  of 
Poland,  by  which  their  possessions 
were  consolidated  into  an  here- 
ditary Duchy  of  Prussia,  and  set- 
tled on  the  grand  master  then  rul- 
ing. That  functionary  was  at  the 
time  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  a  ju- 
nior branch  of  the  house  whose 
memory  is  so  fondly  cherished  in 
the  modern  kingdom.  About  the 
year  1618,  the  Duchy  was  conveyed 
to  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg;   but  it  was  not  until 


Frederick  William  the  Great  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ducal  crown,  some 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  the  duchy  ceas- 
ed to  be  a  feudality  of  Poland.  The 
revolution  produced  in  the  empire, 
by  what  is  known  as  "  The  Thirty- 
Years'  War,"  enabled  him  to  eman- 
cipate the  duchy  from  the  preten- 
sions of  Poland,  and  to  obtain  its 
recognition  as  a  sovereign  state 
about  the  year  1657.  On  the  18th 
of  January,  1701,  Frederick  I. 
placed  a  royal  crown  on  his  head  at 
Kceningsberg,  and  a  King  of  Prus- 
sia then  for  the  first  time  made  his 
appearance  on  the  field  of  Europe. 
Since  that  period  constant  accre- 
tions have  expanded  the  kingdom 
into  its  present  bulk.  Seignories, 
counties,  principalities,  duchies, 
bishoprics  and  provinces  have  been 
gathered  in  from  time  to  time,  prov- 
ing that  annexation  is  by  no  means 
a  vice  exclusively  of  our  day.  By 
these  successive  additions,  and  by  a 
policy  in  some  respects  admirably 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  things, 
a  petty  dukedom,  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  Europe,  has  been  raised, 
in  the  short  space  of  a  century  and 
a  half,  to  a  foremost  rank  anion  a' 
the  powers  of  the  world.  The  is- 
sues of  the  war  recently  waged  in  Eu- 
rope have  still  further  extended  its 
power  and  influence. 

Tko  Kingdom  of  Prussia  is  thus, 
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comparatively  speaking,  a  thing  of 
yesterday,  and  so  is  its  capital,  Ber- 
lin. 

Berlin  has  no  Gothic  churches,  no 
narrow  streets,  no  fantastic  gables, 
no  historic  stone  and  mortar,  no 
remnants  of  the  picturesque  ages 
recalling  "the  olden  time.''  It  is 
this  modern  air  about  the  city  that 
first  strikes  the  observer.  Fisher- 
men's huts  constituted  the  nucleus 
of  the  future  capital  not  many  years 
ago.  In  1690,  its  population  was 
but  twelve  thousand.  Under  the 
Fredericks  it  made  rapid  strides, 
and,  by  the  time  of  Napoleon's  con- 
quest, it  had  reached  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand.  By  the  last 
census  it  is  put  down  as  having  a 
population  of  nearly  half  a  million, 
giving  it  the  fifth  place  among  Eu- 
ropean capitals  ;  yet  a  stranger  can 
scarcely  realize  that  it  is  a  city  with 
so  great  a  population.  The  current 
of  human  life  seems  to  run  as  slug- 
gishly along  its  streets  as  the  lazy 
waters  of  its  slothful  river  Spree. 
For  an  hour  or  so  during  the  day, 
there  is  a  sort  of  spasmodic  effort 
at  activity  and  gaiety  alon^  the 
magnificent  avenue  of  the  Unter  den 
Linden;  but  that  passed,  Berlin  re- 
lapses into  the  quiet  and  genteel 
air  of  some  provincial  town.  And 
yet,  with  all  the  general  air  of  quiet 
pervading  the  city,  there  is  an  ac- 
tivity and  energy  in  the  business 
quarter,  which,  if  it  fails  to  make 
itself  seen  and  heard  to  the  extent 
of  some  other  cities,  has  neverthe- 
less produced  its  certain  sure  effect. 
The  energy  and  skill  of  its  work- 
shops have  made  Berlin  prosperous 
and  wealthy.  The  huge  chimneys 
of  her  factories  which  produce  her 
locomotives,  her  engines,  her  cloths, 
her  porcelain,  and  the  numerous  ar- 


ticles of  necessity  and  luxury  with 
which  she  abounds,  manifest  the 
business  energy  and  appliances 
that  have  been  steadily  at  work  in 
effecting  her  rapid  rise  and  develop- 
ment. These  factories,  which  crowd 
the  sides  of  the  serpentine  river 
Spree,  and  discolor  its  waters,  ex- 
tend from  gate  to  gate.  Berlin  is 
the  maker  and  moulder  of  her  own 
porcelain;  she  bores  and  fashions 
her  own  artillery;  she  exhibits  her 
skill  and  taste  in  the  casting  of 
those  bronze  statuettes  that  are  the 
admiration  of  the  world;  she  pos- 
sesses to  the  full  all  the  elements  of 
a  busy,  thriving  manufacturing 
town. 

The  capital  of  Prussia  occupies  a 
large  and  sandy  plain,  and  is  di- 
vided by  its  river  Spree  into  two 
parts,  whereof  the  part  to  the  north 
and  east  is  the  most  ancient  and 
irregular,  and  that  to  the  south  and 
west  regularly  built,  and  the  seat  of 
much  opulence  and  taste. 

The  Thier  Garten,  which  lies  just 
outside  the  walls  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Berlin,  and  into  which 
you  enter  through  the  magnificent 
Brandenburg  Gate,  ornamenting 
the  extremity  of  the  Unter  den  Lin- 
den, may  be  described  as  an  im- 
mense forest  three  miles  in  length 
and  two  in  breadth,  laid  out  into 
numerous  fine  avenues  for  car- 
riages and  horsemen;  while  shady 
walks,  ornamented  with  flower-beds, 
and,  at  intervals,  with  artificial 
lakes,  invite  the  pedestrian  and 
lounger.  Fine  statues  ornament 
some  of  the  avenues,  and,  in  the 
spring,  summer  and  fall,  it  is  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. Entering  Berlin  by  the 
Charlottenbur  road,  which  runs 
directly  through  the  Thier  Gaiten, 
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you  pass  under  the  magnificent 
Brandenburg  gate,  to  stand  within 
the  Pariser  Platz,  which  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Unter  den  Linden.  This 
gate  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
architectural  specimens  of  its  kind 
to  be  found  in  Europe.  It  is  said 
to  be  copied  from  the  celebrated 
Propylseum  at  Athens,  but  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale.  The  six 
pillars  support  an  entablature  with- 
out any  pediment — a  gateway,  not 
arched,  passing  between  each  row 
of  pillars.  On  the  entablature  is  a 
colossal  figure  of  victory  in  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  four  horses,  the  whole 
being  constructed  of  copper.  This 
group  is  not  only  pure  and  classical, 
but  so  placed  as  to  give  an  exceed- 
ingly graceful  appearance  to  the 
entire  structure  below.  The  horses 
are  most  superbly  executed,  and 
really  appear  as  if  they  would 
spring  out  of  their  harness.  No- 
where in  all  Europe  can  be  found 
more  admirably  sculptured  repre- 
sentations of  animal  life.  The  an- 
cients, however  much  they  excelled 
us  in  imitations  of  the  human  form 
in  marble,  fell  very  short  of  perfec- 
tion in  their  attempts  to  represent 
the  horse.  The  bronze  horse  which 
the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  be- 
strides in  front  of  the  Campedoglio 
in  Rome,  and  the  four  clumsy-look- 
ing horses  over  the  Church  of  San 
Marco  at  Yenice,  show  in  their 
heavy  limbs  and  ungraceful  out- 
lines, how  lamentably  the  ancient 
sculptors  failed  in  this  direction. 
The  poetical  spirit  of  Ovid  could 
not  have  given  more  life  to  the 
chargers  of  the  sun  than  the  mo- 
dern artist  has  to  these  superb  crea- 
tions of  his  genius.  No  wonder 
the  artistic  eye  of  Napoleon  observ- 
ed at  a  glance  the  rare   excellencies 


of  this  ornament  of  the  Branden- 
burg Gate,  and  carried  it  off  to 
Paris.  But  when  the  tide  of  battle 
turned  at  Waterloo — turned,  too, 
by  those  very  Prussians  he  had  de- 
spoiled— it  made  this  car  not  an 
unmeaning  bauble,  but  a  real  car  of 
victory.  It  was  then  that  the  eagle 
and  the  iron  cross  were  added  as 
emblems  to  the  principal  figure,  to 
commemorate  the  final  triumph,  at 
Waterloo. 

Passing  under  this  magnificent 
gate,  you  find  yourself  in  the  small 
square  of  the  Pariser  Platz.  Di- 
rectly before  you  stretches  one  of 
the  finest  streets  of  any  city  in  Eu- 
rope— the  Unter  den  Linden.  Di- 
rectly through  the  centre  is  a  broad 
and  noble  walk,  shaded  by  the  lin- 
dens which  give  the  name  to  the 
street.  On  both  sides  of  this  shaded 
central  avenue,  run  roads  laid  off 
for  equestrians,  and  as  carriage 
thoroughfares.  The  street  is  full 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide 
from  curb  to  curb,  with  a  broad 
flag-stoned  pavement  on  both  sides. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Brandenburg  Gate,  this  central  row 
of  lindens  terminates,  and  the 
street  expands  into  one  wide  ave- 
nue. Taking  your  position  at  the 
termination  of  this  avenue  of  lin- 
dens, you  have  before  you  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  equestrian 
monuments  in  the  world — that  cre- 
ated to  commemorate  the  services 
of  the  Great  Frederick,  whose  me- 
mory is  cherished  so  warmly  by  all 
classes  of  people.  It  is  the  work 
of  Rauch,  the  celebrated  Prussian 
sculptor,  and,  while  it  fitly  perpe- 
tuates the  exploits  of  one  of  the 
greatest  military  heroes,  is  an  en- 
during monument  of  the  genius  and 
skill    of    tho    greatest    of    modern 
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sculp 'org.  It  stands  upon  a  huge 
block  of  polished  granite.  On  the 
four  sides  of  the  bronze  base,  which 
rests  upon  this  block,  are  sculptur- 
ed figures,  in  grand  relief,  repre- 
senting, on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
the  celebrated  generals,  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen,  who  shed 
such  a  lustre  upon  the  brilliant 
reign  of  the  Great  Frederick.  Just 
above  this  block,  and  immediately 
beneath  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
King,  are  sculptured  tablets,  record- 
ing some  of  the  most  remarkable 
incidents  of  his  life.  But  the  one 
figure  that  soon  engrosses  all  your 
attention  is  that  of  the  King  him- 
self, mounted  on  a  spirited  charger. 
Thi  3  equestrian  statue  is  nearly 
seventeen  feet  high,  and  represents 
the  old  warrior  in  the  habit  that 
was  so  familiar  to  the  people  of  his 
time.  The  old  cane,  carried  by  a 
band  fastened  to  the  wrist,  the  pis- 
tol-holsters, the  three-cocked  hat, 
and  the  entire  harness  of  the  horse, 
are  accurate  copies  of  those  belong- 
ing to  Frederick,  and  now  preserved 
with  great  care  in  the  Chamber  of 
Art  in  the  old  Palace. 

Standing  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
monument,  and  facing  the  bridge 
over  the  Spree,  you  have  directly 
before  you  a  most  comprehensive 
view  of  the  principal  public  build- 
ings of  Berlin.  On  your  left  is  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  im- 
mense buildings  of  the  far-famed 
University,  together  with  those  of 
the  somewhat  stately  and  sombre 
Arsenal,  with  its  groups  of  emble- 
matic statuary  and  unique  sculp- 
tures. On  your  right  may  be  no- 
ticed the  Prince  of  Prussia's  taste- 
ful Palace,  the  Boyal  Library,  and 
the  Opera  House.  Near  the  Ar- 
senal are  placed  marble  figures  of 


life  size,  by  Eauch,  of  Generals  Ba- 
low,  Von  Dennewitz,   and   Scharn- 
horst,  the  reformer  of  the  Prussian 
army  after  the  battle  of  Jena.     Di- 
rectly opposite,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  avenue,  is  the  bronze  statue  of 
old  Blucher,  looking  as  fierce  and 
stern  as  when  he  was  in  hot  pursuit 
"  of    those   execrable    French    and 
their   rascal   leader."     In  front   of 
our   position,    but    a   little   to    the 
right,  over  the  bridge  spanning  the 
Spree,  is  the  old  Palace  called  the 
Schloss,  which,  considering  the  im- 
mense space  it  covers,  and  the  gor- 
geous elegance  of   its    state  apart- 
ments, is  not  excelled  by  any  simi- 
lar   structure     in     Europe.       This 
palace  is  connected  with  the  Unter 
den  Linden  by  a  broad  and  elegant 
bridge,  spanning  the  Spree.     This 
bridge   is   adorned    on   both   sides 
with  groups  of  marble  statuary,  re- 
presenting the  training  of  a  warrior 
from  the  moment  when  his  guardian 
genius  j)oints   to   the    three   great 
names    of    Alexander,    Caesar,    and 
Frederick  upon  a  shield,   down  to 
the   last  scene  of  all,    when   dying 
upon  the  battle-field,  he  sinks  into 
the   arms   of  Fame,   who   places   a 
wreath  of   victory  upon   his  brow. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  Schloss  is 
the   tasteful   structure  of  the   Mu- 
seum, with  the  pretty  Lust  Garten 
in  front.     Near  the  Schloss,  facing 
the  Lust  Garten,  is  the  Cathedral, 
a  sombre-looking  structure,  but  pos- 
sessing  an   interest   from   the   fact 
that  it  is  the  burial-place,  where  re- 
pose, in  gilded  coffins,  the  remains 
of  the  Great  Elector  and   Freder- 
ick I.     In  front  of  the  Palace  Gate, 
on   the   Lust    Garten    side,    stand 
bronze  horses  and  grooms,  rather  a 
poor  imitation  of  the  group  on  the 
Monte  Cavallo  at  Borne.     The  wits 
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of  Berlin,  in  allusion  to  the  policy 
of  the  late  king,  gave  them  the 
nicknames  of  "Progress  checked," 
and  "  Ketrogression  encouraged." 

The   general   appearance   of    the 
more  modern  part  of  Berlin  is  very 
pleasing.     The  streets  are  straight, 
clean,  and  well  paved.     Nowhere  in 
Europe  do  you  see  so  many  build- 
ings constructed  with  such  correct 
architectural  taste.     The  position  of 
the  city,  stretched  out  upon  a  sandy 
plain,  with  no  means  of  drainage, 
is  somewhat  unfavorable  to  cleanli- 
ness,   and     many    complaints     are 
made  in  the  summer  season  of  the 
vile  odors  that  offend  the  nostrils 
from   the   filth   of  the   gutterways. 
This  city  owes  much  to  the  energy, 
zeal  and  munificence  of  Frederick 
the   Great.     He  lavished   immense 
sums   in   embellishing   this   his  fa- 
vorite city,  and  added  greatly  to  its 
resources  by  his  judicious  fostering 
and  encouragement  of  its  manufac- 
turing  advantages.      After   his   ex- 
hausting  seven   years'  war,  he   ap- 
pears to  have  gone  to  work  in  ear- 
nest   to    efface    the    mark    of    the 
scourge.     Every  year  he  ordered  a 
certain    number    of    houses   to   be 
erected  in  Berlin,  and  on  a  certain 
day  the  Director  of  Public  Build- 
ings annually  waited  on  the  mon- 
arch, who  gave  him  drawings  of  the 
handsomest   buildings   in   Italy,   of 
which    he   had   a   great   collection, 
made  him  lay  out  the  ground  plan, 
which  he  enlarged  or  diminished  at 
his  pleasure.  When  the  houses  were 
built,  he  gave  them  to  the  owners 
of  the  old  buildings  that  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  rude  shock  of  war. 
The  French  refugees,  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  embellishment  and 
prosperity  of  the  city,  inasmuch  as 


they  introduced  all  kinds  of  manu- 
factures, and  a  great  variety  of  arts. 
The  late  monarch  accomplished 
much  for  the  advancement  and  em- 
bellishment of  his  capital;  and,  al- 
though he  clung  somewhat  tena- 
ciously to  the  doctrines  of  absolute- 
ism,  and  appeared  to  have  as  lofty 
ideas  of  kingly  prerogatives  as  some 
other  monarchs  in  history,  he  still 
proved  himself  a  liberal  encourager 
of  pursuits  tending  to  increase  the 
greatness  of  his  kingdom,  and  a 
warm  patron  of  the  line  arts,  em- 
ploying the  first  talent  of  Europe 
in  embellishing  and  adorning  the 
public  places  of  his  capital. 

I  had  not  been  more  than  a  month 
in  Berlin  when  I  was  gratified  by 
witnessing  a  court  pageant  that  gave 
me  a  closer  insight  into  the  splen- 
dors of  royalty.  A  fair  daughter  of 
that  warrior  line,  the  princely  house 
of  Dessau,  so  famed  in  Prussian 
song  and  story,  was  about  to  marry 
a  young  nephew  of  the  late  king. 
She  was  a  descendant  in  a  d.rect 
line  of  Carlyle's  "old  gunpowder 
Dessau,"  that  invulnerable  old  war- 
rior who  had  anticipated  our  Ameri- 
can story  by  nearly  a  century,  when 
just  before  the  battle  of  Dresden  he 
strengthened  his  own  resolution  and 
that  of  his  men  by  the  following- 
prayer  :  "Graciously,  oh,  Heavenly 
Father,  aid  me  this  day  ;  but  if  Thou 
shouldst  not  be  so  disposed,  at  least 
lend  not  Thy  aid  to  those  scoundrels, 
the  enemy  ;  but  passively  await  the 
issue." 

The  long  line  of  the  Unter  den  Lin- 
den, from  the  Brandenburg  gate  to 
the  Lust  Garten,  had  been  alive  dur- 
ing tho  day  with  cuira  sicrs,  hus- 
sars and  infantry,  who  with  slow 
and  stately  march  had  conducted  the 
long   procession  of  state  carriages, 
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glowing  in  all  the  gilded  splendor  of 
such  vehicles,  to  the  sombre-looking 
palace.  In  the  largest  and  most 
cumbrous  of  these  state  carriages,  I 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  fair  young 
face,  and  been  for  a  moment  con- 
scious of  the  glance  of  a  pair  of  soft 
blue  eyes,  which  made  me  exclaim, 
what  a  lovely  vision !  It  was  the 
young  Princess  of  Anhalt  and  Des- 
sau, the  affianced  of  Prince  Carl. 

That  night  in  the  Old  Schloss,  so 
honored  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
Great  Frederick,  and  so  feared  as 
the  haunted  spot  where  the  appari- 
tion of  "  The  White  Lady"  comes  to 
warn  Prussian  royalty  of  the  great- 
est monarch  of  them  all,  the  grim 
"  King  of  Terrors,"  there  was  a 
gathering  of  all  the  beauty  and  chiv- 
alry of  Berlin.  They  had  come  to 
participate  in  the  grand  ceremonies 
that  always  accompany  a  royal  wed- 
ding in  Prussia,  and  to  celebrate  the 
union  with  the  ancient  "  torch 
dance,"  and  other  curious  customs 
that  date  back  to  those  shadowy 
times  when  the  house  of  Branden- 
burg was  a  vassal  of  Poland. 

A  chamberlain's  ticket  was  the 
"  open  sesame"  that  gave  me  admit- 
tance to  the  long  Picture  Gallery  in 
the  Palace,  through  which  the  bridal 
procession  was  to  pass  on  its  way  to 
the  Royal  Chapel.  On  my  arrival  I 
found  it  thronged  with  a  crowd  of 
well-dressed  persons  of  both  sexes, 
mostly  from  the  middle  classes  of 
Berlin,  whose  social  position  was  not 
sufficiently  elevated  to  give  them  en- 
trance to  the  charmed  circle  of  Prus- 
sian royalty.  Formed  in  two  lines, 
with  a  wide  space  between  them, 
they  were  awaiting  anxiously  the 
arrival  of  the  procession.  Learn- 
ing from  one  of  the  chamberlains 
in  waiting,  that  it  was  not  expected 


for  over  an  hour,  I  availed  myself 
of  the  leisure  to  stroll  through  some 
of  the  principal  chambers  of  this 
gloomy  old  pile  so  renowned  in  Prus- 
sian history.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  same  official,  I  was  first  escort- 
ed to  the  White  Hall,  then  ablaze 
with  myriads  of  wax  lights  which 
filled  this  magnificent  chamber  with 
softened  radiance.  There,  in  solemn 
state,  stood  the  statues  of  the  twelve 
Brandenburg  Electors,  and  the  eight 
allegorical  figures  representing  the 
Prussian  provinces.  It  was  in  this 
hall  that  the  founder  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  placed  the  crown  upon 
his  head,  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1701 ;  and  three  days  after,  in  a 
chamber  not  far  removed,  his  re- 
nowned grandson,  the  Great  Frede- 
rick, was  born.  On  the  day  of  the 
christening,  an  American  aloe  was 
observed  to  blossom  for  the  first 
time  in  forty  years,  and  into  this 
beautiful  hall  the  plant  was  brought, 
which  typified,  as  the  court  flatter- 
ers and  poets  declared,  the  splendor 
Prussia  was  one  day  to  attain  under 
the  prince  just  given  so  opportunely 
to  the  nation.  The  flowery  crown 
of  the  aloe  remained  in  all  its  pris- 
tine beauty,  while  the  plant  itself 
was  decaying.  This  too  was  allego- 
rized as  indicating  the  speedy  disso- 
lution of  the  reigning  monarch, 
which  in  less  than  a  year  took  place. 
In  fact,  everywhere  through  the  pa- 
lace, recollections  of  the  interesting 
story  of  the  boyhood  and  manhood 
of  Frederick  the  Great  came  throng- 
ing upon  me,  and  the  privations  and 
sufferings  he  was  compelled  to  un- 
dergo on  account  of  the  brutality  of 
his  half-mad  father.  Here  was  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  most  shameful 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  prince, 
which  would  have  crushed  the  man 
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hood  out  of  most  of  human  kind, 
but  which  only  appeared  to  strength- 
en and  develop  his. 

Just  as  I  was  about  entering  the 
royal  chapel,  a  loud  and  long-drawn 
trumpet  peal  gave  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  procession  to  the  Pic- 
ture Gallery,  and  I  was  just  enabled 
to  obtain  an  excellent  position  in  the 
line,  as  the  entrance  door  swung 
slowly  open,  and  the  head  of  the 
magnificent  procession,  chamberlain 
and  pages  oi:  the  court,  in  the  rich- 
est and  most  picturesque  costumes, 
swept  with  measured  stateliness  into 
the  gallery.  Immediately  after  came 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  of 
Prussia,  with  their  train-bearers  and 
lords  in  waiting,  their  gold  sticks, 
and  their  silver  sticks,  sweeping  on 
with  proud  step  through  the  long- 
line  of  their  liege  subjects,  who 
gazed  upon  each  member  of  the  roy- 
al family  with  delighted  eyes.  The 
fair  young  Princess  of  Anhalt  Des- 
sau was  in  the  midst,  but  appearing 
at  sad  disadvantage  with  her  high 
crown  of  circlet  upon  circlet  of  di- 
amonds, surrounded  with  an  eme- 
rald cross,  the  whole  making  her 
fairly  stoop  with  its  weight.  Her 
face  was  pale,  and  eyes  downcast, 
the  lids  of  which  had  a  swollen  look, 
as  if  she  had  been  weeping.  Could 
she  have  any  forebodings  of  her  un- 
happy future  ?  for,  if  report  was  no 
lying  jade,  that  youth  at  her  side, 
with  gross,  sensual  look,  so  soon  to 
be  her  husband,  in  a  few  short 
months  afcer  the  nuptials,  outraged 
all  the  noblest  instincts  of  manhood 
by  brutally  beating  the  woman  he 
had  vowed  "  to  love,  honor  and  che- 
rish." Immediately  after  the  royal 
family  followed  some  of  the  official 
dignitaries,  and  a  few  representa- 
tives of  the  diplomatic  corps,  among 


them  Prince  Esterhazy,  wearing  his 
picturesque  Hungarian  costume, 
with  a  broad  chain  of  gold  in  mas- 
sive links  across  his  breast,  and  a 
diamond  star  of  immense  size,  worn 
as  an  order,  the  flash  of  which,  as  it 
reflected  the  myriad  wax-lights  above 
and  around,  fairly  pained  the  eye 
with  its  brilliancy.  For  a  consider- 
able space  it  was  nothing  but  a  nod- 
ding of  plumes,  a  rustling  of  rich 
stuffs,  and  a  dazzle  of  diamonds  and 
precious  stones,  as  one  after  another 
of  the  habitues  of  the  court  circle 
passed  on  ;  but  it  was  like  some 
empty  pageant  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Presently  there  was  an  unusual 
stir  among  the  crowd,  and  a  low 
murmur  pervaded  the  gallery.  It 
was  easily  to  be  seen,  by  the  excite- 
ment and  the  earnest  looks  visible 
in  the  crowd,  that  some  very  distin- 
guished personage  was  approaching. 
I  turned  to  my  nearest  neighbor  to 
enquire,  when  he  quickly  ]  eplied, 
"  don't  you  see — Baron  Humboldt  is 
coming?"  I  saw  at  a  glance  what 
a  remarkable  hold  the  remarkable 
philosopher  had  upon  the  popular 
mind.  The  flashing  pageantry  of 
the  court  they  had  gazed  upon  with- 
out much  emotion.  They  felt  it  was 
a  splendid  but  an  empty  show. 
Now  the  majesty  of  mind  was  ap- 
proaching, and  it  needed  no  cham- 
berlains, or  pages  glittering  in  silver 
or  gold,  to  announce  its  coming — no 
blaze  of  diamonds  for  its  ornament, 
for  the  serene  light  of  intellect  shone 
round  about  it.  Dressed  in  a  faded 
court  suit,  which  looked  as  if  it  might 
have  done  service  in  the  charming 
saloons  of  the  beautiful  Queen 
Louisa,  of  the  last  regime, 
with  head  somewhat  bowed,  and 
with  hands  behind  him,  the  venera- 
ble philosopher  moved  thoughtfully 
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on.  There  was  a  murmur  of  appro- 
bation, only  restrained  by  the  eti- 
quette of  the  occasion  from  swelling 
into  loud  acclaim.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  appear  to  take  the 
least  notice.  The  pageantry  by 
which  he  was  surrounded  had  no 
charms,  evidently,  for  him,  and  he 
looked,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he  felt, 
that  he  would  have  much  preferred 
the  solitude  of  his  study  to  mingling 
in  this  dance  of  folly.  This  was  the 
first  sight  I  had  obtained  of  the 
man  I  most  desired  to  see  of  all  the 
distinguished  men  of  Prussia.  His 
court-dress,  as  I  have  just  mention- 
ed, was  faded  in  the  extreme,  and 
he  evidently  had  the  student's  true 
contempt  for  the  fopperies  and  frip- 
peries of  fashion.  Round  his  neck 
he  wore,  suspended  by  a  plain,  black 
ribbon,  the  portrait  of  the  reigning 
king,  while  the  points  of  two  or 
three  orders  were  just  visible  from 
beneath  the  fold  of  the  right  collar 
of  his  coat.  His  manner  was  ab- 
stracted, and  his  thoughts  else- 
where than  amid  the  gorgeous 
pomp  and  pageantry  flashing  round 
him. 

As  he  approached  the  centre  of 
the  line,  where  I  had  taken  my  po- 
sition, he  looked  up  for  a  moment, 
and  then  I  was  struck  with  his 
wonderful  resemblance  to  the  vene- 
rable Doctor  Alexander,  of  Prince- 
ton, who  has  left  a  name  to  live 
among  the  cburches.  There  was 
the  same  dove-like  expression  out 
of  his  eyes,  the  same  quiet  repose 
about  the  lines  of  the  mouth,  and 
that  calm  serenity  of  the  high,  pale 
brow  that  all  remember  who  ever 
looked  upon  the  sweet  face  of  the 
Patriarch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Considering  his  great 
ao-e — at    that    time   nearly  eighty- 


six — his  step  was  remarkably  firm, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  stoop 
habitual  to  the  student,  his  appear- 
ance was  indicative  of  great  strength 
of  system. 

The  friend  and  counsellor  of  the 
late  King  of  Prussia,  and  in  high 
favor  with   the   reigning   monarch, 
there  was  nothing  within  the  range 
of    royal  benefits    that    Humboldt 
could  not  have  had  for  the  asking; 
but,  with  the  true  pride  of  the  de- 
votee to  science,  he  put  away  from 
him  honors  and  emoluments,  anxi- 
ous to  enrich  Prussia  and  the  world 
with   the   contributions   of  science, 
and  asking  nothing  in  return.     Re- 
siding in  a  very  plain  edifice  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  city,  surrounded 
by  his  books,  he  worked  on  to  the 
last,   and  death  found  him,  we  be- 
lieve, pen  in  hand,  finishing  the  last 
volume  of  the  greatest  of  his  works 
— Cosmos.     His  worldly  goods  were 
not  great,  and,  with  the   exception 
of  his  library,  he  owned  no  pi  oper- 
ty  of  any  great  value.     His  library 
he  left  to  his  faithful  serving  man, 
from  whom  it  was  recently  purchas- 
ed by  Lord  Bloomfield,  the  English 
Minister  at  Berlin,   for  a  sum  not 
much  exceeding  forty  thousand  tha- 
lers. 

I  left  the  old  Schloss  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  passed  out  of  the  gate 
towards  the  Lust  Garten,  between 
those  celebrated  bronze  horses.  As 
I  looked  up  at  the  ancient  pile, 
lights  were  glancing  from  the  nu- 
merous windows,  and  I  could  hear 
the  faint  notes  of  the  music,  open- 
ing the  first  dance  in  "  The  Hall  of 
the  Knights."  The  next  morning, 
the  prostrate  form  of  one  of  the 
guards  was  found  upon  the  thresh- 
hold  of  a  chamber  in  the  palace,  and, 
when  restored  to  consciousness,  per- 
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sisted  in  the  story  that  he  had  seen  ture  had  in  store.     A  few  months 

a    vision    of    "The   White   Lady,"  afterwards  the  Emperor   of  Russia 

about  midnight,  in  one  of  the  rooms  died  ;   and,    as   he   was   related   by 

of  the  palace.     All  Berlin  believed  marriage   to   the   Royal    House    of 

the  tale,  and,  from  the  palace  to  the  Brandenburg,  the  coming  of  the  ap- 

humblest     cottage,    there    was    an  parition,  the  quid  nuncs  conceived, 

anxious  feeling  as  to  what  the  fu-  was  legitimately  accounted  for. 
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NATURE,  BETROTHED  AND  WEDDED. 

Have  you  not  noted  how  in  early  Spring, 
From  out  the  forests,  past  the  murmuring  brooks, 
O'er  the  hill-sides,  Nature,  with  airy  grace, 
Like  some  fair  virgin,  touched  by  lights  and  shades, 
Glides,  timidly,  a  veil  of  golden  mist, 
About  her  brows,  and  budding  bosom,  draped 
In  maiden  coyness  ?    She's  a  bride  betrothed 
Unto  that  mystic  god,  who  comes  from  far, 
Rich  Orient  lands  upon  the  winds  of  June, 
That  bear  him  like  swift  Ardours,  winged  with  fire; 
And  when,  on  some  calm,  lustrous  morn,  her  Lord 
Uplifts  the  golden  veil,  and  weds  to  her's 
The  quickening  warmth  of  ripe,  immortal  lips- 
How  the  broad  Earth  leaps  into  raptured  life, 
And  thrills  with  music  ! 

Then,  a  queenly  spouse, 
Raised  unto  fruitful  empire,  through  all  hours 
Of  bounteous  Summer,  she  walks  proudly  on, 
Shining  with  blissful  eyes  of  matronhood, 
'Till,  at  the  last,  Autumn,  with  reverent  hand, 
Doth  crown  her  with  such  full,  completed  joy, 
Such  wealth  of  sovereign  beauty,  she  once  more, 
About  her  brows  and  sumptuous  bosom,  folds 
That  golden  veil — not  in  the  tremulous  fear 
Of  maiden  coyness  now,  but  lest  rash  men, 
Drawn  by  her  awful  loveliness,  should  dare 
To  gaze  too  closely  on  it,  and  thus  fall, 
Smitten  and  blind,  at  her  imperial  feet ! 

Paul  H.  Hayne. 
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DECLINE  IN  THE  POPULAR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  LIBERTY. 


There  is  a  curious  work,  entitled 
Lost  Arts,  which  makes  a  very  sorry 
exhibit  for  the  loud-sounding  bom- 
bast about  the  "  progress"  and  "  en- 
lightenment" of  these  latter  days. 
Some  author  bitterly  remarks,  that 
"  the  world  has  lost  more  knowl- 
edge than  it  now  possesses."  Pain- 
ful thought !  wdiich,  if  it  be  not 
generally  true,  has  nevertheless  too 
much  justice,  when  applied  especi- 
ally to  what  we  denominate  mental 
acquirements.  For  instance,  Homer, 
whose  birth  anti-dates  the  Christian 
era  more  than  a  thousand  years,  is 
still  the  great  fountain  of  poetry; 
as  Demosthenes,  who  was  born  al- 
most four  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  is  of  eloquence.  So,  if  we 
seek  for  models  of  historjr,  we  go 
back  to  Xenophon,  Halicarnassus, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Quintus  Curtius. 
Ancient  Greece  alone  possessed 
twenty  poets  whose  genius  is  not 
now  equalled  by  a  single  poet  in  the 
world.  But  in  nothing  has  the 
world  lost  more  than  in  the  science 
of  liberty.  Over  this  divinest  mat- 
ter a  pall,  as  black  as  the  night  of 
death,  seems  to  have  fallen.  The 
decline  in  the  popular  knowledge 
of  liberty,  within  the  last  three  or 
four  hundred  ^ears,  is,  indeed,  ap- 
palling. It  is  the  habit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  boast  that  the 
true  principles  of  liberty  were  £>orn 
with  this  Republic.  But,  so  far  is 
this  from  being  true,  we  know  that 
the  precise  principles  on  which  the 
American  Republic  was   founded — 


i.  e.,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
people — was  the  foundation  of  all 
the  ancient  governments  of  Europe. 
The  essential  elements  of  liber' y 
were  as  well  understood  a  thousand 
years  before  the  establishment  of 
the  United  States  as  they  were  at 
the  time  of  our  Revolution.  And 
they  were  a  thousand  times  better 
understood,  and  better  appreciated, 
in  this  country  in  1777  than  they 
are  in  1867.  The  present  attitude 
of  the  United  States  shows  a  tre- 
mendous falling  off  in  a  hundred 
years.  At  no  period  during  historic 
time  have  such  degrading  and  dan- 
gerous notions  prevailed  concerning 
the  origin  and  just  powers  of  gov- 
ernment as  those  which  are  rife  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time. 
Among  all  the  wise  ancients,  gov- 
ernment was  held  to  be  the  mere 
creature  of  the  popular  will,  and  all 
the  officers  of  government  were  re- 
garded as  the  servants,  rather  than 
the  masters  of  the  people.  Even 
the  kings  were  held  to  be  the  ser- 
vants of  the  people,  who  retained 
their  power  only  by  the  consent  of 
the  people;  and  when  they  abused 
that  power,  or  violated  the  laws  of 
the  people's  own  ordination,  they 
were  deposed  and  killed,  with  quite 
as  little  ceremony  as  a  rabid  dog  is 
dispatched  in  these  days. 

Aristotle,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
born  three  hundred  and  eighty -four 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  who 
was  tutor  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
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declares  that,  "  At  first  the  office  of 
king  was  conferred  on  the  worthiest 
men  by  the  free,  voluntary,  joint  con- 
sent of  the  people.  That  there  were 
four  several  sorts  of  kings,  some  of 
greater,  some  of  lesser  authority, 
some  elective,  some  successive,  some 
during  life,  some  annual,  but  all  of 
them  receiving  their  distinct  juris- 
dictions, forms,  limitations,  and  dif- 
ferent royalties  from  the  people's 
primitive  or  subsequent  institutions 
and  consents;  for,  all  men  being 
equal  by  the  law  of  nature,  can  have 
no  dominion  nor  superiority  one 
over  another,  but  by  their  own 
voluntary  consents.  That  the  laws 
(not  the  kings  or  magistrates) 
ought  to  be  the  sole  lords  or  rulers 
of  the  Commonwealth.  That  no 
king  or  magistrate  can  command 
what  the  laws  do  not  command." 

Xenophon,  in  his  history  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  tells  us  that :  "  The 
Kingdom  of  the  Lacedemonians 
flourished  longer  than  any  other 
form  of  government,  because  the 
power  of  their  kings  was  bat  small, 
and  they  never  desired  greater 
things  than  the  laws  allowed  from 
which  they  had  received  their  king- 
doms in  the  beginning.  In  the  be- 
ginning, the  kingdom  was  divided 
between  two  joint  kings  ;  after 
wrhich  Theopompus  left  it  even 
more  moderate  to  his  successors, 
and  constituted  the  magistracy  of 
the  Ephori,  who  had  power  to  de- 
pose and  execute  their  kings  if  they 
disregarded  the  laws,  by  which 
means  he  weakened  the  power  of 
the  king,  but  settled  the  Common- 
wealth on  a  more  lasting  and  stable 
basis.  When  the  wife  of  Theopom- 
pus asked  her  husband  if  he  were 
not  ashamed  to  leave  the  kingly 
authority  less  to  his  sons  than  ho 


received  it  from  his  father,  he  an- 
swered :  '  No,  truly,  for  by  this 
means  I  leave  it  more  stable  and 
lasting.'  Lycurgus  took  an  oath 
every  month  to  govern  the  kingdom 
according  to  the  laws." 

The  Cumeans  had  a  magistrate 
whom  they  called  Phylactus,  whose 
office  was  to  come  into  the  Senate 
and  hold  the  king's  hands,  who 
stood  for  judgment  before  them, 
until  their  verdict  of  acquittal  or 
punishment  was  pronounced. 

The  ancient  Carthagenians  had 
two  kings,  called  Suffites,  who  were 
chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The 
Iberians  and  Parthians  had  also  two 
kings,  the  one  to  be  judge,  and  the 
other  executive,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  Sabeans  confined  their  kings 
to  their  palaces,  and  any  one  had  a 
right  to  stone  them  if  caught  be- 
yond these  limits. 

The  Thracians  elected  their  kings 
for  their  gravity,  mildness  and  wis- 
dom, but  never  allowed  a  man  who 
had  children  to  reign  over  them, 
lest  the  crown  should  become  here- 
ditary. The  moment  a  king  became 
a  father,  he  was  deposed.  If  he 
broke  any  laAV,  he  was  killed  by  be- 
ing starved  to  death. 

Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Atheni- 
ans, Romans,  Milesians,  Sicilians, 
Corinthians,  Medes,  Carthians,  Sy- 
donians,  Germans,  Swedes,  Danes, 
and  most  other  ancient  nations  had 
kings  elected  by  the  people,  and  all 
the  sovereign  authority  wTas  held  to 
be  still  in  the  people,  who  prescrib- 
ed both  laws  and  limits  to  their 
kings,  and  called  them  to  public  ac- 
count for  the  least  offence  against 
the  laws. 

So  we  are  informed  by  Diodorus 
Siculus   that,    "The  first  Egyptian 
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kings  lived  not  like  some  other  mon- 
archs,  to  rule  according  to  their 
wills,  nullis  ahnoxii  censuris  (i.  e.,  as 
obnoxious  to  no  censures)  ;  but  all 
things,  not  only  their  public  actions, 
but  even  their  daily  life,  must  con- 
form to  the  laws,  which  regulated 
their  diet,  clothes,  recreations,  de- 
votions, and  all  like  matters." 

In  Minister's  Cosmography,  we 
are  told  that,  "  Pharmond,  the  first 
King  of  France,  was  elected  by  the 
unanimous  vote  and  consent  of  all 
the  people." 

So  Cassaneus  says,  "  The  kings  of 
France  have  in  ancient  times  been 
inferior  to  their  kingdoms,  parlia- 
ments, and  subject  to  their  censures, 
even  to  being  deposed  and  executed 
for  a  breach  of  the  laws." 

"We  have  the  same  testimony  in 
Bodin's  Commonwealth,  where  we 
read  that,  "  In  ancient  times  the 
kings  of  the  cities  of  the  Gauls  were 
subject  to  their  estates  or  the  peo- 
ple, whom  Csesar,  for  this  cause, 
calls  Beguli  (little  kings),  being 
themselves  subjects,  and  amenable 
to  the  people,  who  had  all  the  sov- 
reignty,  causing  their  kings  even  to 
be  put  to  death  whenever  they  de- 
served it.  Wherefore  the  kings  who 
could  not  be  chastised  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrate,  by  reason 
of  their  power,  it  always  hath  been, 
and  shall  be  lawful,  not  for  stran- 
gers only,  but  even  for  the  subjects 
themselves,  to  also  take  them  out  of 
the  way,  or  assassinate  them." 

The  same  was  true  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Spain,  as  we  are  assured 
by  the  learned  Jacobus  Valdecius, 
who  published  his  work,  De  Digni- 
tate  Begum  Begnorumque  Hespania, 
at  Grenada,  in  1602.  He  says  : 
"The  first  kings  of  Spain  were 
elected  by,  and  had  their  authority 


from,  the  people.  Some  of  them 
were  disinherited  and  deposed  by 
their  subjects,  others  put  to  death, 
but  all  of  them  subject  to  the  re- 
straints and  laws  imposed  by  the' 
people." 

Another  learned  author,  Johanis 
Mariana,  in  a  work  entitled  Begis 
Institutione,  printed  at  Madrid  in 
1599,  says  :  "  The  whole  kingdom, 
state  and  people,  in  every  lawful 
kingdom,  and  in  Spain  itself,  are  of 
greater  power  and  authority  than 
the  king.  First,  because  all  royal 
power  that  is  lawful  has  its  origin 
from  the  people,  by  whose  grant  the 
first  kings  in  every  kingdom  were 
placed  in  their  royal  authority.  * 
*  *  Fourthly,  because,  if  the 
king  vex  the  people  with  his  evil 
manners,  and  degenerate  into  an 
open  tyranny,  the  same  Common- 
wealth may  restrain — yea,  deprive 
him  of  the  principality,  and  of  his 
life,  if  need  be;  which  the  people 
could  not  lawfully  do  unless  the 
people  were  of  greater  power  than 
the  king.  Fifthly,  because  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  whole  people  would 
ever  strip  themselves  of  all  power 
and  authority,  and  transfer  it  to 
another.  Therefore,  we  say  the  au- 
thority of  kings  is  only  the  people's 
will  and  power." 

So  Pistorius,  in  his  "Ancient  His- 
tory of  Spain,"  says:  "Among  the 
laws  of  the  Visgoths,  I  find  not  only 
an  act  declaring  their  kings  to  be 
subject  to  their  laws,  but  likewise  a 
law  restraining  kings'  excesses,  an- 
nulling all  unjust  judgments  and 
sentences  given  through  fear  or 
command  of  the  king.  All  which 
prove  the  whole  state,  or  people, 
among  the  Spanish  Goths,  to  be 
above  their  kings,  who  were  liable 
to  the  laws,  and  to  be  deposed  for 
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their  vicious  lives  or  mal-adminis- 
tration." 

Prinne,  in  his  "  Sovereign  Power 
of  Parliament,"  informs  us  that: 
"  All  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Goths 
in  Spain  confess  that  they  received 
the  kingdom  from  the  people,  revo- 
cable by  the  people  at  any  time,  and 
that  the  people  might  depose  them 
as  often  as  they  displeased  them; 
and,  therefore,  their  acts  might  be  re- 
scinded and  annulled  by  the  people, 
who  gave  them  only  a  delegated  and 
revocable  power." 

This  learned  author,  whose  book 
was  published  in  1643,  was  aware 
of  the  necessary  quality  of  delegated 
power,  that  it  is  revocable  by  the 
party  or  parties  granting  it,  when- 
ever the  objects  for  wThich  it  was 
delegated  are  disregarded  by  the 
other  parties  to  the  compact.  "  A 
compact,"  says  Daniel  Webster, 
"broken  in  one  part,  is  broken  in 
all."  The  principles  of  law  and  jus- 
tice violated  by  the  wagers  of  the 
Abolition  war,  were  acknowledged 
by  all  the  most  eminent  writers  on 
government  of  the  two  last  centu- 
ries. They  will  be  acknowledged  by 
all  eminent  authors  for  centuries  to 
come,  and  the  leaders  of  the  faction 
now  in  power  will,  therefore,  pass 
into  history  as  the  most  abandoned 
criminals,  because  the  greatest  ty- 
rants of  history.  To  say  that  dele- 
gated power  may  not  be  revoked  by 
the  delegator  is  to  contradict  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.  And 
the  delegators  of  power  have  always 
been  hold  as  retaining  the  right  to 
judge  for  themselves  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  revoke  that  power. 

In  a  history  of  Hungary,  by  Pus- 
pah,  published  in  1634,  we  read: 
"  The  kings  of  Hungary  are  merely 
elected  by  the  States  and  Senators, 


in  their  parliaments,  or  assembly  of 
the  estates  and  people,  without 
whom  they  can  neither  make  laws, 
impose  taxes,  levy  war,  nor  con- 
clude peace;  and  the  grand  officer 
of  the  realm — i.  e.,  the  great  Palatin 
of  Hungary,  who  has  the  chief  com- 
mand, both  in  peace  and  wrar,  and 
power  to  judge  the  king  himself,  is 
elected  only  in  and  by  their  parlia- 
ments, which  are  of  the  people." 

Of  this  ancient  people,  Prinne 
says  :  "Peter  II.,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, growing  very  insolent,  ty- 
rannical, and  lascivious,  ravishing 
maids  and  matrons;  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  all  the  nobles 
and  people  combined,  and  deposed 
and  banished  him  from  the  realm, 
electing  Alba  in  his  place,  who, 
growing  more  insolent  and  tyranni- 
cal than  Peter,  was,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  slain,  and  Peter 
restored  to  the  crown,  who,  pro- 
ceeding in  his  tyrannies,  sacrilege, 
and  cruelty,  was,  in  the  third  year 
after  his  restoration,  taken  by  the 
people,  his  eyes  put  out,  and  impris- 
oned till  he  died.  Such  is  the  sover- 
eign power  of  the  estates  of  Hungary 
to  this  day  ( 1 640 ) .  And,  in  one  word, 
so  odious  were  tyrants  anciently  to 
the  Slavonians  and  Hungarians,  that, 
by  public  law  of  their  ancestors,  he 
who  slew  a  tyrannical  king  was  to 
succeed  him  in  the  kingdom." 

For  a  space  of  over  three  hundred 
years  there  were  very  few  kings  ol 
Hungary  that  were  allowed  to  die  a 
natural  death.  They  thought  no 
more  of  dispatching  a  king  who  had 
broken  the  laws  than  we  do  of  kill- 
ing a  rabid  dog. 

In  ancient  Poland,  the  kings  wTere 
held  to  be  only  the  servants  of  the 
people.  In  a  wrork  entitled  De 
Republica  ct   Mag  id  rat  ib  us    Polonia, 
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printed  in  1640,  we  read  that:  "An 
oath,  is  exacted  of  the  king  that  he 
will  reign  according  to  the  laws  and 
institutes  of  his  predecessors,  and 
will  safely  and  faithfully  grant  to 
every  man  his  right,  privilege  and 
benefit,  confirmed  by  former  kings. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  realm  may 
sign  many  things  without  the  king's 
inspection,  and  may  refuse  to  seal 
those  things  which  are  contrary  to 
law,  though  the  king  ordered  them. 
Most  of  the  great  officers  and  ma- 
gistrates are  chosen  in  Parliament, 
and  cannot  be  displaced  except  by 
Parliament.  Their  Parliaments,  or 
the  General  Assemblies  of  the 
States,  are  held  every  year." 

The  following  oath,  taken  by 
Stephen,  King  of  Poland,  who  was 
crowned  in  1576,  proves  how  en- 
tirely sovereign  the  States  and  the 
people  were  over  the  crown:  "I, 
Stephen,  by  the  grace  of  God  elect- 
ed King  of  Poland,  Great  Duke  of 
Lithuania,  &c,  promise,  and  sa- 
credly swear  to  Almighty  God,  upon 
these  Holy  Evangelists  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  I  shall  hold,  observe, 
defend  and  fulfill  the  conditions, 
articles,  and  points  therein  express- 
ed, all  rights,  liberties,  securities  of 
both  nations,  justly  and  lawfully 
granted  to  the  ex-ecclesiastics,  and 
seculars,  barons,  nobles,  citizens, 
inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  of  Po- 
land and  of  the  great  Dukedom  of 
Lithuania.  That  I  will  defend  and 
maintain  peace  and  tranquility  be- 
tween those  who  differ  about  reli- 
gion; neither  by  any  means,  either 
by  our  jurisdiction,  or  by  any  au- 
thority of  our  officers  or  states, 
permit  any  to  be  troubled  or  op- 
pressed, neither  will  we  ourse^  in- 
jure or  oppress  any  by  reason  of  re- 
ligion; and,  if  I  should  violate  my 


oath  in  anything  (which  God  for- 
bid), the  inhabitants  of  my  realm, 
and  all  my  dominions,  of  what  sta- 
tion soever,  shall  not  be  bound  to 
yield  to  me  any  obedience;  yea,  I 
do  ipso  facto  free  them  all  faith  and 
obedience  which  they  owe  unto  me 
as  king.  I  will  demand  no  absolu- 
tion from  this  my  oath  of  any  one, 
neither  will  I  receive  any  which 
shall  be  voluntarily  offered,  so  help 
me  God." 

This  king  kept  his  cath  at  first 
with  scrupulous  fidelity;  but  gradu- 
ally he  sought  to  extend  his  powers, 
and,  in  1587,  after  he  had  reigned 
eleven  years,  the  States  openly  op- 
posed him,  some  of  them  flying  to 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties; 
and,  before  a  new  king  was  chosen, 
the  States  enacted  a  law  that  no 
new  king  should  be  elected  except 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
suffrages  of  all  the  estates,  and  that 
he  who  should  nourish  factions,  or 
receive  gifts  or  rewards,  or  use  any 
other  trick  in  the  election  of  a  new 
king,  should  be  held  to  be  an  enemy 
of  his  country. 

When  we  reflect  that  such  was 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
Poland  three  hundred  years  ago — 
that  such  was  their  intelligence  in 
relation  to  the  immortal  rights  of 
self-government — we  think  of  where 
Poland  now  lies  with  grief,  and  we 
reflect  upon  the  small  degree  of  po- 
pular intelligence  in  our  northern 
States,  or  this  same  right  of  self- 
government,  with  shame  and  re- 
gret !  We  behold  the  northern  half 
of  the  vaunting  free  Republic  of 
America  attempting  to  play  the 
atrocious  role  of  Russia,  in  making 
of  the  other  half  another  modern 
Poland ! 

The  ancient  people  of  Denmark 
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also  made  quick  work  with  any  king 
who  dared  to  violate  the  laws. 
King  Able  was  driven  from  the 
throne,  and  slain  by  the  peasants 
in  the  year  1290.  King  Christopher 
was  dethroned,  and  held  in  prison 
until  he  paid  a  vast  sum  of  money 
to  be  let  off  with  his  life.  King 
Eicus  was  slain  by  his  own  servants 
in  the  year  1286.  King  Waldermer 
was  also  expelled  and  driven  into 
banishment  by  his  own  subjects. 
King  Eribus  was  deposed  in  1438, 
and  barely  escaped  with  his  life 
into  Poland.  King  Christierne,  for 
stretching  the  laws,  was  deposed 
and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
died  in  chains.  No  king  was  al- 
lowed to  reign  after  he  had  once 
violated  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

Munster,  in  his  Cosmography,  in- 
forms us  that  such  was  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  ancient  people  of  Den- 
mark for  a  tyrant,  that  they  would 
make  any  man  king  who  assassinat- 
ed a  tyrant;  so  that  a  king  who 
dared  to  oppress  the  people  in  any 
way  knew  his  fate.  In  a  hundred 
years  not  a  single  king  died  a  natu- 
ral death,  unless  the  dagger's  thrust 
be  deemed  the  natural  death  of  ty- 
rants. 

In  still  remoter  ages,  the  people 
always  held  that  they  alone  were 
the  true  sovereigns,  who  possessed 
an  inalienable  right  to  even  slay  ty- 
rants to  preserve  their  own  liberty. 
For  instance,  Sardanapalus,  for  his 
vices  and  misgovernment,  was  de- 
posed by  the  people,  and  burned  in 
his  palace.  Des.derius,  the  last  king 
of  Loinbardy,  was  deposed  and 
made  prisoner,  with  all  his  children, 
in  Pavia,  and  the  kingdom  ceased 
in  774.  Peter,  Duke  of  Venice,  was, 
for  his  tyrannies  and  misgovern- 
ment, besieged  in  his  pa  ace,  which 


was  fired  by  the  people,  and  then, 
taking  him,  they  dragged  him  into 
the  butchery,  where  they  chopped 
him  to  pieces,  and  threw  him  to  the 
dogs  to  be  devoured,  in  977.  So 
Duke  Fabier,  and  many  other  dukes, 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  ex- 
ecuted by  the  States  of  Venice.  We 
might  add  to  these  many  hundred 
examples  of  the  miseries  and  un- 
timely deaths  which  tyrannical 
refers  have  undergone  in  all  ages, 
and  in  all  States,  by  being  dethron- 
ed, imprisoned,  poisoned,  or  dis- 
patched by  some  patriot's  dagger. 

Such  histories  are  horrible  to  con- 
template, but  nevertheless,  they  may 
be  profitable  reading  for  all  such 
monsters  as  attempt  to  govern  a 
people  without  their  consent,  and 
who  oppress  with  the  merciless  arm 
of  military  power.  The  lives  of  all 
such  tyrants  are  spared,  not  in  jus- 
tice, but  in  mercy.  And  what  is  mer- 
cy to  tyrants  in  sparing  their  lives, 
is  inhumanity  and  cruelty  to  the 
wronged  people. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Pliny  the  young- 
er that  : 

"  The  Prince,  even  the  greatest, 
is  obliged  to  the  commonwealth  by 
an  oath,  as  its  servant,  and  is  less 
than  the  republic  or  kingdom  it- 
self." 

In  the  great  work  of  Stephanius 
Brutus,  entitled  Vindicice  Contra 
Tyranos,  published  at  Paris  in  1589, 
we  read  : 

"  Now  verily,  since  k;ngs  are  con- 
stituted by  the  people,  it  seems  ne- 
cessarily to  follow,  populum  aniver- 
sum  Bege  potiorem  esse,  that  all  the 
people  are  greater  than  the  king. 
For  such  is  the  force  of  the  word, 
that  whoever  is  constituted  by  ano- 
ther, is  reputed  less  than  he  ;  lie  who 
receives    authority   from  another  is 
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inferior   to   his   author.      Certainly  cred  and  profane  historians  concur 

masters  are  said  to  appoint  servants,  in  this,  that  they  had  their  original 

So  the  people  appoint  the  king  as  creations  from,  by,  and  for  the  peo- 

the  minister  of  the  commonwealth,  pie." 

And  whenever  a  tyrant  sits  upon  Again,  this  eminent  old  author 
the  throne,  the  assembly  of  the  peo-  says  :  "  Emperors,  kings,  princes, 
pie  perpetually  reserved  to  them-  are  not  the  proprietors,  lords,  or 
selves  an  authority  of  expelling  him,  owners  of  the  revenues,  forts,  castles, 
and  substituting  a  good  king  in  his  ships,  ammunition,  or  treasury  of 
place."  the  empires  or  kingdomes  ;  but  only 
The  argument  is  pursued  at  great  the  guardians,  trustees,  stewards,  or 
length  by  this  learned  author,  who  supervisors  of  them,  for  the  king- 
was  one  of  the  intellectual  lights  of  dome,  or  the  people." 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century.  When  we  reflect  that  this  was 
He  shows  how,  in  the  nature  of  written  in  England  more  than  a  hun- 
things,  the  creators  of  political  in-  dred  years  before  our  Revolution, 
stitutions  must  forever  remain  the  the  nonsense  of  Congress  and  the 
rightful  sovereign  masters.  The  newspapers,  that  our  ports  and  ar- 
creator  and  the  creature  can  never  senals,  &c,  "are  the  property  of  the 
change  places.  Example — The  sove-  Federal  Government"  may  seem  a 
reign  States  which  created  our  Fe-  little  strange,  especially  to  those  who 
deral  Government  are  still  the  law-  understand  the  thing  correctly,  and 
ful  masters  of  that  government.  It  know  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  only  the  creature,  and  therefore  itself  is  the  property  of  the  States, 
the  servant  of  the  States  wh'ch  and  owns  nothing,  and  has  no  au- 
made  it,  and  it  is  the  eternal  right  thority  but  that  of  a  mere  agent  of 
of  any  and  every  State  to  assert  its  all  the  States.  Its  whole  authority  is 
original  sovereign  power  against  vitiated  the  moment  it  ceases  to  act 
whatever  hand  oppresses  it.  This  equally  and  justly  for  all.  In  be- 
is  a  right,  thank  God,  which  no  State  coming  the  partizan  of  a  portion  of 
can  ever  lose.  Its  right  may  be  over-  the  States  against  the  rest,  it  over- 
whelmed by  despotic  power,  but  it  throws  itself,  and  ceases  to  possess 
can  never  be  lost.  Like  justice,  it  is  any  lawful  authority  whatever.  The 
indestructible.  Prinne  says  :  "  It  oppressed  who  obey  its  unjust  de- 
is  undeniably  evident  that  all  mon-  crees  do  so  exactly  as  a  defenseless 
archies,  empires,  kingdoms,  emper-  traveler  submits  to  the  orders  of  a 
ors,  kings,  princes  in  the  world,  were  foot-pad  or  other  highway  assassin. 
originally  created,  instituted,  or-  All  these  unconstitutional  acts  of 
dained,  continued,  limited,  and  re-  Congress  are  really,  however  people, 
ceived  all  their  jurisdiction,  power,  for  a  time,  may  be  compelled  to  sub- 
authority,  both  from,  by,  and  for  mit  to  them,  no  more  to  be  account- 
rthe  people,  whose  creatures,  minis-  ed  laws  than  the  thieving  commands 
ters,  servants  they  are  and  ought  to  of  foot-pads. 

be.     If  we  survey  all  the  several  law-  But   suppose  the  people   of  the 

ful  monarchies    and   empires    that  southern  States  should  so  far  forget 

either  are,  (in  1643,)   or  have  been,  their  own  honor,  and  so  far  malign 

extant  in  the  world,  we  find  all  sa-  their  heroic  dead  as  to  ratify,  en- 
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dorse,  and  fiilly  sanction  these  des- 
potic measures?  That  will  not  in 
the  least  alter  the  case  in  favor  of 
the  black  and  inhuman  despotism. 
Should  the  whole  southern  people 
become  completely  cowardized  under 
the  pressure  of  the  black  tyranny, 
their  inglorious  subserviency  would 
not  bind  their  posterity  a  single 
hour.  Their  right  to  rid  themselves 
of  every  military  ruler  set  over  them, 
would  still  stand  as  eternal  as  the 
right  to  feel  the  sun,  and  breathe 
the  air  of  heaven.  The  real  rebel 
is  always  the  power  which  op- 
presses a  people  and  strips  them  of 
the  right  of  self-government.  All 
who  thus  play  the  tyrant  over  a  peo- 
ple, deserve  death,  and  that  by  any 
means  which  their  oppressions  may 
render  necessary. 

Such  has  ever  been  the  belief  of 
the  wisest  of  mankind.  Such,  we 
have  seen,  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
most  eminent  ancient  law-writers  of 
all  nations.  Thank  heaven,  the  class 
of  sneaks  who  counsel  eternal  sub- 
mission to  despotism  are  condemned 
and  despised  by  the  most  respecta- 
ble authority  of  all  ages.  They  form 
a  genus  sneak,  which  is  an  exception- 
al monster  in  nature,  from  the  fact 
that  it  comprises  but  a  single  spe- 
cies ;  for  all  sneaks  are  alike.  They 
seem  to  be  constitutionally  incapa- 
ble of  comprehending  and  appreci- 
ating the  inestimable  blessings  of 
liberty.  For  the  man  who  compre- 
hends liberty,  and  is  not  a  sneak, 
feels  the  outrage  of  tyranny  quite  as 
much  when  applied  to  others  as  when 
applied  to  himself.  It  is  the  'princi- 
ple which  touches  him.  Now,  we 
should  be  ashamed  to  show  our  face 
in  the  company  of  wise  and  virtuous 
men,  did  we  not  feel  the  wrong  of 
the   military   despotism   which  our 


own  section  imposes  upon  the  south- 
ern people,  quite  as  much  as  though 
we  were  the  victim,  and  they  the  op- 
pressors. It  is  the  horrid  principle 
which  cuts  through  the  heart  like  a 
knife.  Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  should  the  South  impose 
such  laws  upon  the  northern  States 
as  we  are  fixing  upon  them,  we 
should  deem  it  not  only  our  right 
but  our  duty,  our  sacred  and  una- 
voidable duty,  to  strike  at  every  op- 
pressor the  first  moment  we  could 
do  so,  and  by  any  means  which  pro- 
mised the  safest  and  most  expedi- 
tious way  of  breaking  the  tyrant's 
grasp.  And  failing,  in  our  own  time, 
to  regain  liberty,  we  would  bequeath 
our  hatred  and  our  revenge  as  the 
most  precious  legacy  to  our  children. 
Unless  the  justice  of  God  has  fled 
from  the  world,  we  are  treasuring 
up  wrath  against  a  most  terrible 
day  of  wrath.  Shall  these  wretches 
live  who  would  fasten  the  loath- 
some yoke  of  negro  equality  upon 
the  necks  of  eight  millions  of  white 
men  ?  Ought  the  wretches  to  live 
who  would  fix  the  terrible  grip  of 
military  despotism  over  a  larger  ex- 
tent of  American  soil  than  the 
whole  of  Europe  ?  Ought  we,  here 
in  the  North,  who  have  the  patriot- 
ism and  the  justice  to  hate  such  a 
tyranny,  to  hold  any  terms  of  fel- 
lowship, or  of  social  intercourse, 
with  men  of  such  infamous  princi- 
ples ?  Shall  we  sit  longer  still,  and 
witness,  with  an  ass's  docility,  or  a 
coward's  broken  spirit,  the  further 
plundering  and  oppressing  of  our 
fellow-citizens  and  friends  of  the 
whole  southern  half  of  our  coun- 
try ?  "Willingly  and  proudly  we  say 
friends  !  Yes,  we  throw  this  word 
friends  into  the  teeth  of  all  those 
northern  spoon-stealing  cut-throats, 
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who  are  the  leaders  of  the  Mongrel 
and  black  African  conspiracy  against 
liberty  and  civilization !  Behold 
the  cause  of  black  Mongrelism  re- 
presented by  a  Ben.  Butler,  a  Jo- 
seph Holt,  an  Edwin  Stanton,  and 
the  ghostly  memory  of  an  Ossowot- 
tomie  thief  and  assassin,  old  John 
Brown  ! — while  that  of  the  South  is 
represented  by  the  intelligence,  the 
virtue,  and  patriotism  of  a  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  an  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens !  Can  men  of  intelligence 
and  respectability  longer  hesitate 
whose  company  to  choose  ?  O,  men 
of  the  North ! — men  of  patriot  sires! 
— can  you  longer  be  quiet  specta- 
tors of  the  barbarous  war  of  the 
Ben.  Butlers  upon  the  Robert  E. 
Lees  of  our  country  ?  Can  charac- 
ter and  intelligence  longer  sit  still 
in  the  midst  of  a  general  warfare  of 
spoon-thieves  upon  Christian  gen- 
tlemen? It  is  a  warfare  not  only 
upon  brave  and  patriotic  men,  but 
upon  women  and  children !  Must 
we  hunt  after  soft  and  tender  words 
to  express  our  detestation  of  the 
principles  and  the  character  of  th's 
terrible  revolt  against  humanity ! — 
of  this  black  insurrection  against 
white  civilization?  That  is  not 
the  way  brave  and  just  men,  in 
any  age  of  the  world,  have  dealt 
with  such  abominations. 

But  we  are  told  that  we  "  must 
stand  by  our  section."  Why,  of 
course.  If  we  have  the  fortune  to 
be  born  among  savages,  or  in  a 
community  of  thieves,  we  must  stand 
by  our  section !  Is  that  our  Chris- 
tian enlightenment?  Is  such  our 
social  morality  ?  And  do  we  send 
missionaries  to  Congo  and  Mada- 
gascar? Alas!  alas!  our  country- 
men, that  we  should  have  fallen  into 


such  infinite  quagmires  of  stupidity 
and  beastliness !  And  what  of  our 
loud-sounding  self-praise  of  our  in- 
telligence and  our  sympathy  with 
liberty?  Why,  it  is  as  meaningless 
as  the  braying  of  an  ass.  Read  the 
extracts  from  writers  on  liberty 
centuries  ago,  which  we  have  pre- 
sented in  this  article,  and  then 
judge  whether  we  have  a  right  to 
regard  ourselves  as  a  liberty-loving 
and  enlightened  people.  We  write 
these  things  with  grief — far  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger — but,  in 
the  same  ratio  that  we  love  our 
country,  we  are  compelled  to  de- 
nounce those  who  would  overthrow 
the  free  principles  of  government 
inherited  from  our  fathers.  We 
have  no  compromise  to  make  with 
despotism.  We  never  have  had. 
The  present  deplorable  attitude  of 
these  States  is  a  vindication  of  the 
foresight  and  patriotism  of  the  whole 
course  of  this  Magazine  during  the 
progress  of  the  negro  revolution. 
Let  those  who  counseled  continual 
surrendering  of  the  principles  of 
Democracy  and  liberty  to  the  sweep 
of  fanatical  oppression  answer  for 
the  bruised,  and  broken,  and  dis- 
graceful condition  of  our  country. 
Will  eternity  be  long  enough  to 
wash  the  blood  from  their  hands? 
But,  how  much  further  do  they  pro- 
pose to  follow  the  horrible  foot- 
steps of  the  spoilers?  How  much 
longer  will  they  sit  idly  by,  and  wit- 
ness the  march  of  an  oppression 
before  which  all  other  tyrannies 
sink  into  nothing?  How  much 
longer  shall  the  hands  of  true  men 
and  patriots,  here  in  the  North, 
keep  back  from  the  very  throat  of 
that  tyranny  which  has,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  struggle,  aimed  at 
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the   overthrow  of    Democracy   and  not  permit  it  to  stop.     And  ifc  never 

free  government  ?     But  for  that  fell  will  stop  until  the  Democratic  party 

design,  there  would  have   been   no  ceases  to  play  the  role  of  sneak  to 

such  war.     The  war  is  still  going  the  black  oppressor, 
on.     The  party  which  began  it  will 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  RACES. 


All  earnest  and  generous  men 
feel  that  the  future  will  be  more 
glorious  and  beneficent  than  the 
past,  and  this  sentiment  of  pro- 
gress it  is  that  carries  the  world 
forward  and  renders  liie  more  beau- 
tiful and  hopeful,  and  more  in 
accord  with  the  design  of  the  Al- 
mighty Creator,  as  time  advances. 
The  race,  our  race,  the  white  man, 
is  alone  capable  of  this  sentiment; 
or,  in  other  words,  is  alone  capable 
of  this  indefinite  perfectability. 
Even  the  Mongol,  who,  of  all  the 
beardless  races,  approximates  us 
most  closely,  has  an  absolute  limit, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  is  not  now 
just  where  it  was  centuries,  or,  per- 
haps, thousands  of  years  ago;  while 
the  negro,  lowest  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity, is  forever  incapable  of  ad- 
vancing beyond  a  single  generation, 
and,  millions  of  years  hence,  must 
be  just  as  incapable  of  inventing  an 
alphabet,  or  taking  a  single  step  in 
ivhat  we  call  civilization,  as  he  is 
now. 

The  Caucasian,  with  his  large 
brain  and  elevated  endowments,  is 
capable  of  indefinite  perfection.  Of 
course,  his  actual  faculties  never 
change,  and  his  intellect  is  just 
what  it  was  in  tiie  days  of  Socrates, 


but  his  acquisitions,  or  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  things,  incessantly 
advances.  One  generation  applies 
its  faculties  to  the  material  world 
about  it,  and  this  is  transmitted  to 
the  next,  which,  in  turn,  adds  its 
acquisitions,  and  so  on,  first  orally 
and  by  imitation,  then  by  written 
characters,  finally  by  the  art  of 
printing,  and  now  we  have  the  tele- 
graph actually  annihilating  time 
and  space.  There  have  been  at 
times  interruptions,  or  rather  per- 
versions, of  this  great  law  of  pro- 
gress, but  the  very  interruption  it- 
self has  finally  tended  to  increase 
the  momentum  by  illustrating  the 
truth  inherent  in  the  heart  of  things. 
Thus,  when  the  old  Roman  civiliza- 
tion went  to  pieces  by  the  invasion 
of  the  "  northern  barbarians,"  ac- 
cording to  Gibbon  and  other  his- 
torians, "  the  Church,"  having  con- 
verted the  chiefs,  used  them  as  its 
instruments,  not  to  keep  the  people 
in  ignorance,  but  to  preserve  the 
sacerdotal  power,  and  then  followed 
the  "  dark  ages,"  in  which  the  law 
of  progress  was  silenced  for  several 
centuries.  The  Crusades  that  final- 
ly followed,  originating  with,  and 
stimulated  by,  the  Church,  was  in- 
tended to  add  to  its  prestige,  and 
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to  keep  the  princes  and  nobles  in 
submission  to  its  rule;  but  these 
very  Crusades  became  the  source  of 
that  tremendous  movement  which 
triumphed  with  Luther,  and  cast  off 
forever  the  appalling  power  that,  for 
so  many  centuries,  had  paralyzed 
the  intellect  of  Europe,  and  held  in 
check  the  law  of  progress.  The 
Crusaders,  enterprising,  active,  au- 
dacious and  reckless,  returned  with 
the  manuscripts  and  mental  acqui- 
sition of  the  antique  world,  and 
with  the  discovery  of  America  that 
followed,  the  mental  activity  of  Eu- 
rope was  aroused,  and  the  long  si- 
lence of  the  "  dark  ages"  was  at  an 
end.  Superficial  writers  fancy  that 
Luther,  Calvin,  &c,  were  the  au- 
thors of  the  grand  commotion,  or 
so-called  Reformation.  A  "  reform- 
ed monk,"  splitting  hairs  over  more 
or  less  toggery  on  a  priest's  back, 
or  incredible  abstractions  about  the 
"  fore-ordained"  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty, wer£  mere  straws  on  the 
surface  of  that  mighty  progress  of 
the  race  from  abject  dependence  on 
shadows  to  the  real  and  impera- 
tive duty  of  "  private  judgment," 
but  that  was  all,  and  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, and  Henry  the  Eighth  went  to 
their  graves  in  total  unconscious- 
ness of  the  work  they  were  engaged 
in. 

The  "  dark  ages"  were  thus  fol- 
lowed by  an  extent  of  mental  ac- 
tivity, freedom,  human  happiness, 
in  a  word,  progress,  that  quite,  if 
not  more  than  neutralized  the  sta- 
tionary period.  The  race  thus  ad- 
vances, and  must  advance,  towards 
that  indefinite  perfection,  never  to 
be  reached,  it  is  true,  but  always 
approximating,  and  always  increas- 
ing the  source  of  human  happiness, 
both  for  itself  and  the  subject  races, 


that  the  Almighty  Creator  has  en- 
trusted to  its  care  and  protection. 
And,  as  observed,  the  very  obstruc- 
tions in  the  path  of  progress  often 
become  indirectly  the  means  of  a 
more  certain  and  healthy  advance; 
and,  as  all  actual  knowledge  results 
from  comparison,  we,  who  believe 
in  the  progress  of  humanity,  should 
never  permit  ourselves  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  temporary  obstruc- 
tions, however  formidable  they  may 
appear. 

The  great  problem  we  are  now 
solving  is  the  most  stupendous  that 
ever  involved  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. "We  have  on  this  Continent 
thirty  millions  of  white  people, 
twelve  millions  of  negroes,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  Indians, 
or  aborigines ;  and  the  question 
whether  these  different  races  shall 
have  different  rules  and  regulations 
applied  to  them,  according  to  their 
nature  and  wants,  or  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  are  all  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
laws,  and  be  amalgamated  together, 
is  a  question  not  alone  unparallel- 
ed in  the  history  of  the  past,  but  a 
question  that  directly,  unavoidably, 
and  overwhelmingly  involves  our 
whole  civilization,  Christianity,  and 
very  social  existence.  Hitherto,  or 
until  recently,  we  were  practically 
right  in  the  States  south  of  the  Po- 
tomac. Negroes  were  minors  or 
wards  of  the  white  citizenship,  and, 
though  some  of  the  special  rules 
and  regulations  applied  to  them 
might  be  improved,  they  were  in 
their  normal  condition,  for  they 
multiplied  quite  as  fast  as  the  white 
people.  The  four  millions  of  these 
people,  guided  and  cared  for  by 
their  masters,  were  probably  the 
healthiest   and  happiest  four   mil- 
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lions  of  human  creatures  that  ever 
lived  upon  the  earth  ;  and  their 
masters,  the  Washingtons,  the  Jef- 
fersons,  Jacksons,  Calhouns  and 
Davises,  representing  labor  and 
production,  were  the  authors  and 
champions  of  American  Democracy, 
and  for  eighty  years  defended  the 
rights  of  their  allies,  the  farmers, 
mechanics  and  laborers  of  the 
North,  while  the  product  of  the 
labor  of  their  negro  subjects,  or 
"slaves,"  furnished  the  cotton  of 
the  world,  and  indirectly  did  more 
to  advance  the  progress  of  mankind 
and  the  well-being  of  the  millions, 
than  all  the  universities  and  col- 
leo-es  in  Christendom.  There  was 
but  a  single  drawback,  or  rather  a 
single  want  of  the  country,  that 
was  more  tropical  territory,  thus 
permitting  the  farmers  of  the  bor- 
der States  to  migrate  to  more  fertile 
lands,  better  suited  to  the  negro, 
and  leaving  the  vacuum  to  be  filled 
by  the  landless  and  homeless  mil- 
lions of  our  own  race,  coming  to  us 
from  the  Old  World.  But  the  Old 
World,  despite  the  Reformation, 
and  the  still  grander  uprising  of  the 
great  French  Revolution,  yet  clung 
to  the  old  habitudes.  Save  in 
France,  society  was  unnaturally  se- 
parated into  classes,  "  kings,  lords, 
and  commons ;"  and,  though  all 
white  people,  all  of  the  great  mas- 
ter race  of  mankind,  aU  naturally 
equal,  the  few,  viho  produced  nothing, 
enjoyed  everything,  and  the  many,  who 
produced  everything,  enjoyed  nothing. 
Europe,  save  in  England  and 
Russia,  was  Democratic  in  opinion, 
but  the  few,  with  the  wealth  in  their 
hands,  and  vast  national  debts,  rul- 
ed the  many  as  absolutely  as  in  the 
"  dark  ages,"  especially  in  England. 
This  system,  based  on   the   forced 


and  unnatural  distinction  of  class, 
was  in  deadly  and  irreconcilable 
antagonism  to  the  American  system, 
based  on  the  natural  distinction  of 
race.  Thus,  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  the  old  artificial  class-rule  was 
brought  into  deadly  conflict  with 
the  social  order  of  America,  based 
on  the  natural  distinction  of  race, 
and  one  or  the  other  must  give  way, 
and  Democracy  spread  over  Europe, 
or  the  American  order  must  be 
overthrown. 

The  so-called  "anti-slavery"  move- 
ment of  Pitt  and  Wilberforce  sprung 
from  these  necessities,  and  however 
ignorant  themselves  of  the  work, 
the  original  leaders  of  Abolition 
were  simply  battling  for  the  preser- 
vation of  European  aristocracy. 
The  masses  of  Europe,  ignorant  of 
Indians,  negroes,  &c,  naturally  sup- 
posed them  "colored"  men,  or  be- 
ings like  themselves,  save  in  color, 
and  thus  the  deadliest  enemies  of 
the  people  became  in  their  eyes  the 
champions  of  freedom.  The  whole 
scope,  effort  and  tendency  of  Euro- 
pean opinion  and  European  policy, 
for  seventy  years,  were  directed  to 
this  end — abolition  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  race  in  America,  and  the 
consequent  overthrow  of  the  Ame- 
rican system,  or  rather,  we  should 
say,  the  consequent  destruction  of 
social  order  and  ruin  of  society  in 
America.  These  efforts  culminated 
in  Lincoln's  e^ction  in  18G0,  and 
we  are  now  to  see  whether  the 
American  system  shall  be  restored, 
or  marching  on  the  road  marked 
out  for  us  by  European  aristocrats 
seventy  years  ago,  we  are  destin- 
ed to  commit  social  suicide,  and 
bury  our  liberty,  our  Democratic  in- 
stitutions, and  civilization  itself,  in 
the  grave  of  Mongrelism.     It  would 
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seem  to  be  a  self-evident  truth  that 
universal  amalgamation  of  the 
whites,  Indians  and  negroes  of  this 
Continent,  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished, would  necessarily  ruin  our 
civilization.  We  see  what  effete,  cow- 
ardly and  miserable  populations  are 
those  Mongrel  hordes  south  of  us, 
and,  if  we  could  ever  reach  the 
condition  of  Mexico,  Central  Ame- 
rica, &c,  all  that  is  noble,  elevating, 
prosperous  and  glorious  in  our 
past  history  must  needs  be  de- 
bauched and  lost.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, amalgamation  of  blood  be 
impossible,  if  the  natural  instinct  is 
so  deep  and  all-pervading  that  in- 
termarriage is  impossible,  then  so- 
ciety, or  even  an  approach  to  social 
order,  becomes  impracticable  where 
numbers  approximate,  as  in  the 
States  south  of  the  Potomac.  If 
the  party  that  elected  Abraham 
Lincoln  will  not  mate  their  children 
with  negroes,  and  amalgamation  of 
blood  as  well  as  citizenship  is  seen 
to  be  impossible,  then  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  enemies  of  society 
who  had  no  right  to  exist  among 
us,  and  the  half  million  o.  men  sa- 
crificed in  this  hotrible  conflict  have 
not  only  cast  away  their  lives,  but 
given  them  to  destroy  American 
civilization. 

Transcendent  and  wide-spread  as 
are  the  consequences,  the  facts  are 
plain  and  simple.  If  the  races  of 
this  Continent  cannot  amalgamate 
their  blood,  then  it  is  certain  they 
cannot  their  citizenship,  or  if  mon- 
grelism  of  blood  be  impos  ible,  then 
mongrelism  of  condition  is,  of 
course,  impracticable.  But  we  need 
not  linger  any  longer  on  these  self- 
evident  truths.  The  Spaniard,  Por- 
tuguese, &c,  degraded  by  centuries 
of  superstitious  reverence  for  kings, 


nobles  and  other  artificial  dignities, 
do  sometimes  mate  and  mingle  with 
the  subject  races  of  this  Continent, 
but  the  Anglo-American,  with  his 
healthy  instincts  and  glorious  self- 
respect,  will  not  mate  or  mingle 
with  the  subject  races,  especially 
with  the  negro,  and,  therefore,  the 
Abolition  party,  the  party  that 
elected  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  that 
now  carries  out  its  "principles,"  is 
either  the  cool,  deliberate  agent  of 
European  kings  for  the  overthrow 
of  Democratic  institutions  in  Ame- 
rica, or  they  are  the  most  disgust- 
ing and  impious  lunatics  that  ever 
afflicted  society  since  time  began. 

Nor  does  it  matter  which  they 
are — traitors  or  fools,  enemies  of 
liberty  or  madmen — the  results  are 
the  same;  they  have  sacrificed  half 
a  million  of  men  and  wasted  half  of 
the  property  of  the  country  to 
"  abolish"  the  distinction  of  races 
and  amalgamate  the  whites,  In- 
dians and  negroes  of  this  Conti- 
nent together.  We  are  now  rapidly 
approaching  the  crisis  when  the 
veil  will  be  lifted,  and  the  ma  ses 
will  see  at  a  glance,  like  a  revelation 
from  heaven,  the  awful,  nameless, 
and  unapproachable  crime  of  the 
Abolition  leaders.  Thirty  years  ago, 
when  they  first  proposed  the  Aboli- 
tion idea,  the  people  would  have 
massacred  them  if  not  restrained 
by  the  laws,  and  now,  when  the 
veil  is  removed,  when  the  complica- 
tions of  the  past  six  years  no  longer 
confuse  the  popular  mind,  when 
the  forced  and  accidental  questions 
of  Union,  Secession,  &c,  no  longer 
exist,  all  will  see  the  stupendous 
madness,  impiety,  crime,  and  social 
suicide  of  Mongrelism,  and  that 
any  man  in  our  midst  who  proposes 
to   degrade   or    distort  white   men 
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into  "impartial  freedom"  with  ne- 
groes, is  an  enemy  to  society, 
who  has  no  right  to  live  an 
hour.  Or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  crisis  of  this  gigantic,  obscene 
and  devilish  madness  is  reached, 
and  reason  is  restored,  it  will  be 
seen  that  those  who  sought  to 
lynch  the  Abolitionists,  thirty  years 
ago,  were  right,  and  that  the  blind 
instincts  of  the  masses  are  wiser 
than  the  highest  reason  of  the  edu- 
cated few. 

This,  then,  will  be  the  solution  of 
the  mighty  question.  We  were  right 
in  practice  for  two  hundred  years, 
and  we  were  wrong  in  theory,  or  in 
the  abstract,  always;  and  the  negro 
restored  to  his  normal  condition, 
the  great  tropical  region  of  this 
Continent,  now  blasted  and  ruined 
by  this  horrible  lunacy,  will  be  re- 
covered to  American  civilization  and 
Democratic  institutions — equality. 
for  those  naturally  equal,  and  pro- 
tection for  those  naturally  subordi- 
nate, will  be  settled  on  foundations 
immovable  and  everlasting,  for  they 
are  fixed  forever  by  the  will  of  God. 
Bv  common  and  universal  consent 
the  negro  will  again  have  the  care 
and  protection  of  a  master,  and 
those  who  have  wandered  from 
their  homes,  or  whose  masters  are 
unwilling  to  receive  them,  must  be 
cared  for  by  the  State,  or,  perhaps, 
be  donated  to'  soldiers  of  good  char- 
acter, who  have  lived  through  the 
frightful  war,  waged  to  distort  these 
hapless  negroes  into  the  white  citi- 
zenship. At  all  events,  the  final  re- 
sult is  inevitable,  unless,  indeed,  we 
commit  actual  social  suicide,  and 
the  nation,  civilization,  society, 
everything,  as  in  Mexico,  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  Mongrolism,  and  we 
utterly  perish  from  tho  earth.     But 


this  young,  vigorous  American  peo- 
ple will  slough  off  this  monstrous 
disease,  and,  solving  this  gigantic 
problem,  fulfill  its  destiny,  a  destiny 
as  much  nobler  than  that  of  Europe 
as  the  latter  is  in  advance  of  the 
antique  order  of  the  Oriental  world. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  obstacles 
that  the  Abolition  madness  has 
thrust  in  the  path  of  progress  for  a 
season,  will  not  only  quicken  that 
progress  when  the  natural  order  is 
restored,  but  it  is  certain  to  work 
out  tremendous  results  on  Euro- 
pean society.  National  debts — save 
our  own,  paid  off  by  General  Jack- 
son— have  never  been  paid  or  repu- 
diated, but  they  are  the  cause,  or 
the  main  cause,  of  modern  slavery, 
degradation  and  misery  of  the  la- 
boring classes.  Our  debt — every 
dollar  contracted  to  degrade  the 
laborer  into  amalgamation  with 
negroes — will  be  repudiated,  when 
the  popular  reason  is  restored,  and 
this  sublime  example  for  the  suffer- 
ing bondmen  of  the  Old  World  will 
be  hailed  with  joy,  from  London  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  accepted  as  the 
starting  point  of  popular  liberty 
and  deliverance  from  an  oppression 
more  soul-crushing  than  that  of 
feudalism.  The  foolish  robbery  of 
the  agricultural  classes  by  New  Eng- 
land manufacturers,  and  the  conse- 
quent destruction  of  commerce,  will 
also  work  out  its  legitimate  results, 
and  teach  the  people  that  free  trade 
is  not  only  common  sense,  but  that 
it  is  utterly  disgraceful  to  the  intel- 
lect, as  well  as  ruinous  to  the 
pocket,  of  the  farmer,  to  be  robbed 
by  the  eastern  manufacturer,  under 
the  pretence  of  protecting  "native 
industry." 

In    conclusion,    then,    let    every 
true,  earnest  and  brave  American, 
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who  believes  in  God  and  has  faith  celerated  by  the  very  obstacles  that, 

in  man,  and  loves  his  country  and  for  a  time,  impeded  its  march.     "We 

his  children,  have  confidence  in  the  are  solving  the  most  gigantic  prob- 

future,  however   dark  the  present,  lem  that  ever  involved  the  destiny 

The  negro  question  will  be  solved,  of  our  race,  and  shall  do  so  for  all 

just  as  we  have  practically  solved  it  time,  and  for  the  countless  millions 

for  two  hundred  years,  and  the  stu-  to     come     after    us,     and,     there- 

pendous  obstacles  of  the  Abolition  fore,  whatever  the  temporary  sacri- 

lunacy  removed,  industry,  prosperi-  fices  and  sufferings  we  may  have  to 

ty,  peace,  and  the  progress  of  Ame-  endure,   we   must   meet   them   like 

rican  civilization  will  be  vastly  ac-  brave  men  and.  true  Americans. 


<♦> 


VIRGINIA  FUIT. 


"  The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone."— [Byron.    Ode  to  Venice. 


Consummatum — the  work  of  destruction  is  done, 
The  race  of  the  first  of  the  States  has  been  run, 
The  guile  of  her  foes  finds  its  triumph  at  last, 
And  Virginia,  like  Poland,  belongs  to  the  past. 

How  her  story  the  heart's  deepest  reverence  stirs, 
What  a  stature,  antique  and  heroic,  was  hers  ! 
"What  a  grace,  what  a  glory,  her  presence  adorning, 
In  the  fresh  dewy  light  of  fair  Liberty's  morning  ! 

In  that  day  of  her  early  espousals  she  came 
"With  her  dowry  of  empire,  her  birthright  of  fame, 
To  enrich  and  ennoble,  on  land  and  on  sea, 
The  Eepublic  her  Washington's  valor  made  free. 

And  what  greatness  resplendent  it  won,  through  her  love, 
Let  the  eloquent  page  of  the  annalist  prove, 
Wherein,  though  the  page  is  now  blotted  with  tears, 
Virginia  but  ever  as  Empress  appears. 

The  nation's  decrees  did  her  counsellors  mould,* 
And  her  orators'  words  were  as  apple  s  of  gold  ; 
Her  captains  triumphant,  afloat  and  ashore, 
Gave  the  banner  of  Union  the  brightness  it  bore. 

And  for  this,  that  her  children  disgraced  not  their  sires, 
That  they  strove  to  keep  lighted  their  liberty  fires, 

*  to  mould  a  mighty  State's  decrees, 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  Throne.— [Tennyson.    In  Memoriam. 
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That  they  hailed  her  as  rightfully  wearing  the  crown, 
For  this  have  her  enemies  trampled  her  down. 

How  low  lies  she  now,  stript  of  half  her  domain, 
Bewailing  her  sons  who  in  battle  were  slain, 
With  the  shade  of  an  infinite  sadness  upon  her, 
And  all  she  loved  dearest,  all  lost,  but  her  honor  ! 

Thank  Heaven  !  that  is  safe  :  with  a  madness  accurst, 

Let  the  tyrants  that  rule  for  the  hour  do  their  worst ; 

She  may  bleed  'neath  the  heel  of  the  hireling  invader, 

They  may  spoil,  they  may  rend,  but  they  cannot  degrade  her. 

Let  them  subjugate  nature — enraged,  let  them  seek 
To  drain  the  broad  waste  of  the  blue  Chesapeake, 
Let  them  seal  up  the  sources  whence  rushes  Bull  Run, 
And  shut  out  from  the  Valley  the  face  of  the  sun  : 

Let  them  falsify  fact — without  conscience  or  ruth, 
Let  them  paralyze  Justice  and  manacle  Truth  ; 
(Fair  Truth,  we  accept  of  their  poet  the  line 
That  the  years  of  the  Godhead  eternal  are  thine. ) 

Yet  the  record  remains  :  in  the  garment  of  song 
The  legend  of  Jackson  her  praise  shall  prolong, 
And  Veritas  Virens,  crushed  down  though  it  be, 
Shall  spring  to  the  light  in  the  story  of  Lee  ! 

From  the  anguish  abysmal,  where  prostrate  she  lies, 
Vieginia  the  Desolate  never  may  rise  ; 
For  already  the  iron  hath  entered  the  soul, 
And  behold  at  the  fountain  all  broken  the  bowl ; 

But  of  just  retribution  there  cometh  the  day  ; 
The  Master  has  promised  it — I  will  Bepat — 
And  wo  to  the  people  He  smites  with  His  rod 
In  that  terrible  day  of  the  vengeance  of  God  ! 
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EEMINISCENCES  OF  THE  LATE  BISHOP  SOULE. 


The  death  of  Kev.  Joshua  Soule, 
D.D.,  the  senior  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Methodist  Church,  calls  to 
mind  many  interesting  incidents  in 
his  life.  A  really  great  and  sub- 
limely good  man  was  he  ! — "a  prince 
in  Israel."  In  18 — ,  the  bishop 
presided  over  the  Georgia  Confer- 
ence. The  father  of  the  writer,  who 
was  a  presiding  elder,  urged  the 
bishop  to  release  him  from  "  the 
district,"  and  appoint  him  to  "a 
circuit."  The  good  shepherd,  who 
had  the  tenderest  regard  for  his 
flock,  and  a  high  opinion  of  my  fa- 
ther's fitness  for  his  office,  begged 
him  not  to  persist  in  his  too  modest 
choice  of  work.  Inflexible,  how- 
ever, as  gifted  and  modest,  he  did 
persist,  and  Bishop  Soule  reluctant- 
ly consented  to  relieve  him,  and  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  circuit.  Ten  years 
afterwards  the  venerable  man  re- 
turned to  preside  over  another  Con- 
ference in  Georgia.  My  father,  who 
loved  him  with  the  utmost  devotion, 
called  at  his  room,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  his  arrival,  to  embrace  liim. 
The  bishop  met  him  at  the  door, 
and,  extending  his  hand  in  the 
warmest  salutation,  said:  "Good 
morning,  Brother  S — 


-.  God  bless 
you !  I  hope  you  are  now  willing 
to  resume  your  place  on  the  dis- 
trict !"  All  the  stirring  events  and 
variety  of  scenes  through  which  he 
had  passed,  during  the  long  inter- 
vening years,  had  not  effaced  the 
impression  of  that  official  act,  or 
abated  the  interest  he  had  in  the 


welfare  of  the  church  involved  in 
it.  He  resumed  the  conversation 
where  he  and  my  father  had  left  it 
vten  years  before !  Touched  by  the 
incident,  my  father  quickly  replied: 
"Yes,  bishop,  if  you  still  think  so, 
I  will  go  upon  the  district,"  and  he 
accordingly  went ! 

Bishop  Soule  was  once  treasurer 
of  the  Missionary  Society  in  New 
York,  and  followed  by  a  suspicious 
man,  through  a  narrow  street,  on  a 
dark  night,  as  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings  from  a  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety, with  the  money  that  had  been 
collected  in  his  possession.  He  was 
once  relating  the  incident  to  an  in- 
terested group  of  ministerial  breth- 
ren, among  whom  was  a  well-known 
non-combatant  advocate  of  the 
passive  submission  doctrine.  "  And, 
bishop,"  inquired  the  man  ready  to 
"  turn  the  other"  when  "  smitten 
on  one  cheek,"  "If  that  man  had 
attacked  you,  what  would  you  have 
done  ?"  "  He  did  attack  me,"  said 
the  bishop.  "  He  turned  square 
upon  me  at  one  corner  of  the  street, 
and  demanded  the  money."  "What 
did  you  do  ?"  simultaneously  asked 
half  a  dozen  of  the  listeners.  "  I 
lifted  myself  up  to  my  full  heighth, 
and  looked  at  him."  "Did  you  say 
nothing  ?"  still  inquired  they.  "  Not 
a  word,"  he  replied.  "  Suppose  the 
man  had  seized  you,  or  struck  you, 
and  had  attempted  to  forcibly  de- 
prive you  of  the  money,  what  would 
you  have  then  done  ?"  Very  deli- 
berately turning  to  his  passive  bro- 
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ther,  he  calmly  replied:  "Some  peo- 
ple believe  in  non-resistance,  under 
whatever  circumstances.  I  should 
not  have  given  the  robber  the  Lord's 
treasure."  After  a  short  pause,  he 
added:  "It  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous for  him  to  have  attempted 
lit.  Was  I  right,  brother?"  "  I  think 
so,"  replied  the  meek  disciple.  "  I 
think  so  too,"  said  the  bishop. 

A    distinguished    minister,    who 
was  a  rather  over-zealous  opponent 
of    tobacco   smoking,   Dr.   H.,   was 
one   day  in   conversation   with  the 
bishop.     A  polite  friend  offered  the 
doctor  a  cigar;  rejecting  it  with  a 
stern  refusal,  almost  bordering  upon 
rudeness,  as  if  insulted  by  the  offer, 
the  doctor  said,   with  rather  start- 
ling  emphasis:    "I   never   smoke!" 
The  good-humored,  venerable  man 
held  out  his  hand,  saying:  "  Give  it 
to  me,  brother;  I  always  do !"     A 
holy  and  devoted  man,  and  minis- 
ter of  God,  he  was  without  taint  of 
Puritanism  or  Phariseeism.   He  was 
always  calm.     "When  after  the  divi- 
sion  of    the    Methodist    Episcopal 
Church,   he  became  identified  with 
the  southern  branch  of  it,  he  was 
bitterly  denounced  by  the  northern 
papers.     Dr.  Capers,  then  editor  of 
the     Southern     Christian     Advocate, 
X^ublished  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  be- 
gan  to   defend   Lim.      "Let   them 
alone,    my   good   Brother   Capers," 
wrote  the  noble  and  unselfish  old 
Christian  hero ;  "  I  can  take  care  of 
myself! — my   record   is   with    God. 
They  cannot  carry  their  unbrother- 
ly  persecutions  into  heaven !" 

I  have  thought  one  of  the  most 
touching  scenes  of  moral  sublimity 
which  ever  transpired  on  this  Con- 
tinent was  exhibited  by  Bishop 
Soulo  during  his  visit,  in  extreme 


age,  to  the  infant  church  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  had  dined  with  a  Chris- 
tian friend  from  the  old  States, 
under  the  shade  of  a  broad  tree, 
and,  the  repast  being  ended,  he  rose 
from  the  table,  and,  turning  his  face, 
upon  which  had  beaten  so  many 
Atlantic  storms,  towards  the  calm 
Pacific,  which  lay  out  befoie  him, 
so  like  a  prophecy  of  the  eternal 
rest  to  which  he  was  hastening, 
and,  as  introductory  to  the  pastoral 
prayer  he  was  about  to  offer,  in  that 
rural  household,  repeated  and  sang 
the  affecting  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts, 
beginning: 

"  Thus  far  the  Lord  has  led  me  on, 
Thus  far  His  power  prolongs  my  days." 
Let  some  one  of  our  best  paint- 
ers attempt  the  picture ! 

Deeply  affected  as  he  always  was, 
by  the  evidences  of  affection  which 
his  brethren  could  no  more  with- 
hold than  the  elders  of  the  Church 
at  Ephesus,  who  "wept  sore,  and 
fell  upon  the  neck  of  St.  Paul,"  and 
"kissed  him,"  could  refrain  from 
"sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the 
words  which  he  spake,  that  they 
should  see  his  face  no  more,"  he 
yet  had  a  profound  contempt  for 
flattery.  A  striking  illustration  of 
this  occurred  when  a  foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, who  had  then  recently  re- 
turned  from  Europe,  told  him  that 
ho  "greatly  resembled  in  his  per- 
son the  Duke  of  Wellington."  "Ah," 
said  the  bishop,  "  I  have  been  often 
told  so,"  and  made  no  farther  allu- 
sion to  the  subject.  His  manner 
was  such  that  the  distinguished 
official  felt  rebuked  into  silence. 
The  fact  is,  the  good  bishop  felt  it 
to  be  no  compliment  to  bo  told  that 
he  was  like  anybody  but  St.  Paul 
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or  John  "Wesley,  and  these  com- 
parisons humbled  him  into  the  dust, 
and  melted  him  to  tears.  His  elo- 
quence was  solemn  and  impressive, 
deriving  its  beauty  from  its  sim- 
plicity, and  its  power  from  the 
force  of  truth  and  the  genuineness 
of  his  spirituality.  The  best  illus- 
tration of  it  I  can  call  to  mind  is 
an  almost  literal  extract  drawn 
from  memory  of  his  Episcopal  ad- 
dress to  the  preachers  of  the  Georgia 
Conference  many  years  ago,  when 
their  "appointments  were  read  out." 
Looking  with  ineffable  affection 
upon  them,  as  if  they  were  his  own 
children,  he  exclaimed:  "Dear  Bre- 
thren ! — You  go  not,  like  the  knights 
of  chivalry,  to  disturb  'the  sepul- 
chre of  Christ'  with  clamorous  war, 
but  to  proclaim  the  saving  power  of 
His  cross  and  the  triumphs  of  His 
resurrection  ;  you  will  not  expect 
the  plaudits  of  an  admiring  world; 
you  will  not  court  its  wealth;  you 
will  despise  its  slothful  ease  and 
wicked  pleasures.  It  is  sufficient 
that  the  servant  be  equal  to  his 
master.  You  will  embrace  death 
itself  rather  than  fail  to  declare 
'  all  the  counsel  of  God.'  The 
powers  you  combat  are  more  ter- 
rific and  implacable  than  any  of 
earthly  potentates ;  the  interests 
you  champion  sublimer  than  any 
which  ever  entered  into  the  con- 
ception of  human  statesmanship. 
Remember  that  your  weapons  *  are 
not  carnal/  nor  your  ministry  one 
of  cunning  diplomacy.  The  one  is 
'powerful  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds,'  and  the  other  'yea 
and  amen'  in  Christ  the  Lord,  now 
and  forever  !  Brethren — beloved 
soldiers  of  the  '  Prince  of  Peace'— 
I  witness  to  you  to-day,  in  my  in- 
firmity, that  the  glorious  'Captain 


of  our  salvation'  will  go  before  you 
in  all  your  wanderings,  and  stand 
by  you  and  support  you  in  every 
trial  of  your  faith  and  strength.  t 
*  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always  !'  You 
will  hear  the  reassurance  of  His 
ever  presence,  whispering  its  glad- 
dening echoes  in  the  silence  of  the 
desolate  mountains,  in  the  noisy 
thoroughfares  of  the  great  cities. 
For  more  than  forty  years  have  I 
gone  up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  over 
this  Continent,  proclaiming  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection,  pointing  dis- 
consolate sinners  to  their  crucified 
'  Friend'  and  eternal  High  Priest 
in  the  heavens.  Since  I  began  my 
course,  O  !  what  an  army  of  preach- 
ers and  people  have  gone  with  their 
triumphant  songs  and  banners  of 
love  into  the  mansions  of  the  ever- 
blessed  !  I  have  preached  in  all  the 
great  cities,  from  Boston  to  New 
Orleans,  being  made  partaker  of  all 
the  comforts  their  wealth  could 
supply,  and  all  the  rational  plea- 
sures of  refined  society.  I  have 
rolled  through  their  avenues  in  the 
splendor  of  their  princely  equip- 
ages, and  slept  in  their  stately  par- 
lors, upon  cushions  of  down,  feast- 
ing, in  moderation,  I  hope,  with 
thankfulness,  upon  the  luxuries  of 
every  clime.  I  was  happy,  not  in 
worldly  condition,  for  'I  have  cov- 
eted no  man's  silver  or  gold,  or  ap- 
parel,' but  in  'the  word  of  His 
grace.'  I  have  gone  into  the  most 
desolate  regions  of  our  frontiers, 
among  the  Indian  tribes,  taking  my 
solitary  way  through  the  pathless 
wilderness,  living  precariously,  and 
sleeping  with  my  saddle-bags  for 
my  pillow,  and  no  covering  but  the 
curtains  of  the  sky,  in  the  midst  of 
perils  by  day  and  night.  I  declare 
to  you  to-day  that  I  have  been  just 
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as  happy  in  one  place  as  another ! 
No  earthly  conditions  have  minis- 
tered to,  or  marred  the  sustaining 
power  of  the  great  commission: 
'Go  preach!' — 'Preach  My  gos- 
pel.'" 

The  effect  was  complete.  The 
preachers  were  inspired;  their  ban- 
ners were  blessed;  they  were  ready 
to  count  all  sufferings  "  gain."  For 
a  moment,  the  bishop  paused;  then, 
elevating  himself  to  the  heighth  of 
his  imposing  manhood,  while  his 
features  glowed  in  the  light  of  his 
divine  philosophy,  he  lifted  his  hand 
towards  heaven,  and,  in  slow  and 
solemn  tones,  concluded  his  ad- 
dress with  this  sublime  declaration  : 
"Forty  years  a?;o,  I  determined 
that    the    absence    of    that    which 


could  not  make  me  happy  should 
not  "make  me  miserable!"  Search 
the  records  of  antiquity  for  a  senti- 
ment worthy  to  be  compared  with 
that !  I  know  nothing  like  it.  God 
have  mercy  on  a  world  out  of  which 
such  a  man  as  Joshua  Soule  can 
die  without  producing  the  pro- 
foundest  grief!  Verily  was  he  a 
"minister  of  God" — an  "ambassa- 
dor of  heaven !"  Is  it  "  prejudice  ?" 
Can  it  be  "  a  want  of  charity"  which 
suggests  the  contrast  between  the 
life  and  labors  of  such  a  man  as 
Bishop  Soule  and  those  of  the 
Beechers  and  screechers — the  Brown- 
lows  and  butchers  of  the  northern 
Church  ? — the — well,  don't  let  us 
write  their  names  ! — "  the  name  of 
the  wicked  shall  rot !  !" 
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WHITHER  AWAY?* 


The  storm  has  gathered  over  us, 

Each  hope,  each  pride  is  gone, 
And  the  skies  that  used  to  cover  us, 

With  beauty,  now  have  none  ! 
They're  cold  and  sad,  and  trooping  winds, 

Speed  wildly  o'er  their  breast, 
Until,  like  us,  the  lone  bird  finds 

No  proper  home  of  rest ! 

But  sky  and  earth,  and  sea  and  field, 

Are  all  alike  to  him, 
Whose  heart  no  future  fruit  can  yield, 

Whose  every  hope  grows  dim  ! 
They're  nothing,  in  their  loveliness, 

Though  fair  to  all  that  see, 
If,  speaking  through  their  consciousness, 

They  say:  "  We  arc  not  free  !" 


*  This  poem  is  from  a  southern  gentleman,  of  the  highest  culture  and  genius,  who  writes  us  that,  -  Though 
not  landless,  i  am  without  u  country  and  a  home." 
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What  care  we,  though  we  lose  the  bowers, 

"Where  childhood  laughed  in  glee; 
The  tender  vines,  the  budding  flowers, 

The  song  of  bird  and  bee  ? 
The  home,  alone,  was  not  the  life, 

And  o'er  its  ruins  still, 
We  still  might  brave  the  storm,  the  strife, 

Nor  feel  our  heart  grow  chill ! 

But  when  with  peace  the  freedom  flies, 

When  life  hath  left  no  more, 
But  just  to  weep  where  low  she  lies, 

All  hopeless  to  restore  !— 
To  count  the  weary  hours  in  shame, 

And  know  that,  o'er  the  race, 
So  brave,  so  proud,  in  virtuous  fame, 

The  rule  is  in  the  base  ! 

Where  now  can  freedom  find  a  home  ? 

Where  plant  a  single  foot,  and  be, 
Thus  doom'd,  in  fruitless  search,  to  roam 

Secure  beneath  her  vine  and  tree  ? 
The  Buss,  the  Gaul,  the  Austrian,  all 

Of  Europe's  Continents  and  lands; 
And  here — O,  saddest  human  fall ! — 

The  bayonet  rules,  the  Beast  commands  ! 

No  refuge  left ! — no  barren  isle, 

In  Adrian  or  Caribbean  Sea, 
May  yield  a  home  where  man  may  smile, 

Secure  in  smiles  of  Liberty  ! — 
Once  it  had  been  that,  far  away, 

Across  the  mighty  waste  of  wave, 
Man  might  elude  the  despot's  sway, 

In  refuge  that  our  forests  gave  ! 

Alas  !  even  here,  the  death-hounds  scent, 

Pursues  with  hellish  hate  and  will; 
The  old  malignant  instinct  bent, 

To  trample  and  to  torture  still ! 
Whither  away  ? — what  flight  is  ours  ? — 

Oh !  for  some  lonely  sea-beat  isle, 
Where  we  may  raise  our  fruits  and  flowers, 

And  see  the  eyes  of  Freedom  smile  ! 
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The  lively  volume  by  Swinton,  and  the 
more  elaborate  works  of  Marsh  and  Max 
Mueller,  upon  the  structure,  character  and 
progress  of  that  extraordinary  lingual  com- 
pound, the  English  language,  have  done 
much  to  direct  the  attention  of  scholars  to 
a  field  of  investigation  hitherto  insuffici- 
ently explored.  The  researches  of  these 
writers,  and  those  of  others  of  less  note, 
have  done  much  towards  settling  vexed 
questions  in  English  etymology,  and  to  pre- 
sent a  consistent  and  satisfactory  philoso- 
phy of  the  history  of  that  tongue,  which, 
with  its  various  dialects,  is  the  habitual 
speech  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human 
race.  A  new  and  important  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  the  new  work  of  Professor  Scheie 
De  Vere.*  The  author,  a  distinguished 
linguist,  possessing,  beside  those  qualities 
required  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
his  speciality,  great  powers  of  generaliza- 
tion, has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  work  of 
great  value  to  the  student,  both  as  a  book 
of  reference,  and  as  a  guide  to  a  systematic 
and  thorough  study  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed. The  volume  opens  with  a  disser- 
tation, extended  through  six  chapters,  upon 
the  elements  of  the  language,  its  sounds, 
accents,  orthography,  relations  and  addi- 
tions from  foreign  tongues.  It  then  enters 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  commencing  with  the  names  of 
places  and  persons,  and  nouns  in  general. 
This  portion  of  the  work  is  accurate  and 
exhaustive,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  collateral  information.  Then  fol- 
low the  remaining  parts  of  speech,  and 
closes  with  a  short  but  satisfactory  chapter 
on  Shifting  Letters. 

The  style  of  Dr.  De  Vere's  important 
and  highly-interesting  volume  is  lively 
without  being  flippant,  and  clear  without 
being  barren.  It  is  an  admirable  work  in 
its  general  design,  and  in  all  its  parts;  and 


few  who  may  take  it  up  out  of  mere  curi"'' 
osity,  will  care  to  lay  it  down  until  they 
have  a  rived  at  the  final  page.  To  the 
student  ot  etymology  it  will,  of  course, 
have  a  special  interesr ;  but  there  is  so 
much  within  its  pages  to  entertain  and  in- 
struct the  general  reader,  that  we  can  re- 
commend it  to  any  one  seeking  for  relief 
to  a  mind  overstretched  in  some  one  de- 
partment of  mental  labor,  or  even  to  that 
numerous  class  of  book-buyers  whose  mind 
is  omnivorous,  and  which  looks  for  pleasant 
and  digestible  food  in  every  quarter.  Let 
the  members  of  this  last  open  the  book 
anywhere,  and  they  will  find  matter  wor- 
thy of  their  attention. 


The  narrative  by  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was 
formerly  one  of  her  officers,  of  the  cruise 
of  the  Shenandoah,*  is  a  clear  account  of 
the  doings  of  the  latest  of  the  Confederate 
cruisers,  and  bears  upon  it  the  marks  of 
trustworthiness.  From  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  there  is  little  sensational— the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Shenandoah  being  all  of  a 
piece ;  and  the  record  of  the  capture  of  one 
vessel  being  repeated  in  all  its  details  in 
the  account  of  the  capture  of  the  next. 
There  are  some  points,  however,  in  the 
naval  history  of  the  short-lived  Confede- 
racy which  this  little  volume  makes  clearer, 
and  the  details  of  the  cruise  are  not  with- 
out interest.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  the  author  entirely  makes  out  his  case 
against  Captain  Waddell — certainly  not  so 
fully  as  to  justify  the  bitter  denunciation 
which  he  pours  out  upon  his  former  chief. 


*  Studies  in  English  ;  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Inner  Lite 
of  our  Language.    By  M.  Scheie  de  Vere,  LL.D.    New 

York:  Charles Seribner  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp. 3Co. 


From  the  clays  of  Hippocrates  down, 
there  has  been  an  itching  for  noveltj^  in 
the  treatment  of  disease;  and  almost  every 
medical  practitioner,  if  he  were  not  the 
founder  of  a  school,  had  at  least  a  particu- 
lar hobby  for  his  own  private  riding.  From 
its  very  nature,   the  art  of  the  physician, 


*  The  Shenandoah;  or,  the  Last  Confederate  Cruiser. 
By  Cornelius  E.  Hunt   (one  of  her  Officers).     New 

York  :  G.  W.  Carleton.    lOmo.,  pp.  273. 
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however  much  it  be  based  on  several  exact 
sciences,  must  be  uncertain.  It  grows, 
perhaps,  more  perfect  every  year,  but  it  is 
indebted  for  its  improvement  more  to  the 
empiric  than  to  the  careful  student.  The 
physician  in  active  practice  is  apt  to  let  his 
profession  slide  into  certain  well-worn 
grooves;  day  by  day,  he  diminishes  the 
number  of  his  remedies — and  at  length, 
falls  into  a  monotonous  routine,  pleasant 
enough  to  him,  but  not  beneficial  to  his 
patient.  If  it  were  not  for  the  hobby- 
riders,  the  empirics  and  the  men  of  single 
ideas,  the  art  of  medicine  would  continu- 
ally retrograde.  But  these  active  fellows 
continually  prick  the  regular  and  staid 
practitioner  with  pins — found  little  schools 
to  the  disgust  of  their  more  scientific,  or 
at  least  more  decorous,  brethren,  and  at 
length  the  system  they  propose  dies  out, 
leaving  all  the  sound  grains  in  its  vast 
amount  of  chaff  to  be  gathered  up  by  the 
profession  at  large.  The  art  of  medicine 
as  it  now  exists  is  made  up  of  the  plunder 
of  overthrown  systems.  It  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  facts  gathered  through  cen- 
turies— the  result  of  the  wisdom  and  study 
of  ages.  Its  choicest  facts  have  not  al- 
ways come  by  induction,  but  have  been 
picked  up  in  by-places,  and  had  in  all  sorts 
of  ways.  Of  some  of  its  remedies,  tried 
by  time,  we  have  not  modus  operandi — of 
some  of  its  most  certain  processes,  the  ra- 
tionale is  obscure. 

It  is  sometimes  interesting  to  notice  the 
rise  and  progress  of  a  sect  in  medicine, 
and  how  it  gradually  approximates  in  its 
doctrines  and  practice  to  those  of  the  fa- 
culty at  large — how  it  struggles  with  the 
stream  bearing  it  to  the  general  ocean  in 
which  it  is  destined  to  be  submerged  at 
last,  and  the  color  of  whose  waves  it  will 
in  time  somewhat  tinge.  Hahnemann  sub- 
mits his  doctrine  of  sinlilia  similibus  curan- 
iur.  Before  a  century  passes,  his  followers 
so  modify  his  doctrine  as  to  abandon,  in  a 
great  measure,  his  infinitesimal  for  minute 
doses,  and  approach  toward  the  old  thera- 
peutics. In  time,  however,  the  doses  of 
the  regular  faculty  become  more  minute, 
and  more  attention  is  paid  in  practice  to 
concentrated  extracts  and  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  plants.  An  ignorant  peasant  in 
Germany  takes  up  a  single  remedial  agent, 
and  endeavors  to  make  that  a  panacea. 
His  followers  give  the  system  a  more  scien- 
tific shape,  and  add  other  things   to  their 


materia  medica,  circling  slowly  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  great  Maelstrom,  which  is  to 
engulf  them  all.  The  regular  faculty  have 
their  attention  thereby  called  to  the  great 
benefit  of  water,  in  extreme  cases,  as  a  re- 
medial agent,  take  ?  dvantage  of  their  em- 
pirical competitors,  and  borrow  all  that  is 
worthy  of  use.  An  ignorant  fellow  in  New 
England  is  struck  by  the  power  and  ac- 
tivity of  an  indigenous  plant,  used  in  one 
disease  with  effect  by  a  physician  before 
his  time,  and,  seeing  the  good  results  of 
stimulation  in  certain  cases,  forms  his 
theory  that  "heat  is  life,  and  cold  is 
death,"  on  which  he  builds  his  system. 
From  him  proceed  successors  who  reject 
his  crudities,  devote  themselves  to  giving 
order  to  his  views,  and  those  of  men  of  a 
higher  culture,  and  under  the  name  of, 
"eclectics,"  assume  to  pick  and  cull  from 
all  systems— thus  struggling  against  that  ab- 
sorption into  the  profession  at  large  which 
is  their  inevitable  doom.  The  faculty  in 
general  are  thus  awakened  to  the  fact  that, 
among  our  indigenous  plants,  there  are 
some  whose  powers  they  have  not  hitherto 
carefully  noted— plants  worthy  to  be  added 
to  the  pharmacopoeia — and  coolly  appropri- 
ate the  result  of  their  competitors'  labors, 
as  they  did  those  of  predecessors,  adding 
the  choice  of  the  spoils  to  the  general 
stock. 

No  really  conscientious  physician  of  any 
school,  who  has  that  power  of  observation 
which  alone  makes  experience  of  value, 
and  that  absence  of  prejudice  which  opens 
the  way  to  truth,  will  tail  to  be  eclectic  in 
its  true  sense.  He  will  take  a  valuable 
fact  wherever  he  may  find  it,  and  will  ap- 
ply it  profitably,  without  regard  to  the 
place  from  where,  or  person  from  whom  it 
was  obtained.  Eclecticism  belongs  to  no 
school.  Those  who  apply  it  to  a  system 
used  the  word  in  an  improper  sense. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  train  of  thought 
by  the  careful  perusal  of  two  works — one 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
in  general,  and  the  other  upon  a  speciality, 
by  a  Dr.  Buchanan,  a  Professor  in  a  Phila- 
delphia "  Eclectic  School."* 

The  larger  work  is  a  compilation,  em- 
bodying the  latest  discoveries  and  im- 
provements in  medicine,  together  with  the 


*  The  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
By  John  Buchanan,  M.D.  Philadelphia:  John  Bu- 
chanan.   8vo.,  pp.,  VII.,  820. 
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results  of  the  experience  of  the  author 
and  his  colleagues.    It  is  written  in  a  p'.ain 
and  simple  way,  but  hastily,  and,  perhaps, 
printed  as  hastily,  if  the  numerous  errors 
that  disfigure  its  pages  are  to  be  taken  as 
errors  of  the  printer.      Such  blunders  as 
"  chylorporetic   system"   at  page  18,  and 
"  chlorate  of  potassce"  on  page  42,  may  be 
the    results    of   the    proof-reader's    negli- 
gence; but  some  of  the  following,   which 
we  find  on  a  single  page,  argue  a  lack  of 
culture  on  the  part  of  the  author.     We 
observe,  "eupatorm  perfoliatum"  for  eupa- 
torium  (if  the  alkaloid  be  meant,  the  com- 
pound is  equally  wrong)  perfoliatum  ;  ' '  syr- 
up boneset"  for  syrup  of  boneset  (why  not 
"Syrup  of  Eupatorium  perfoliatum?") — 
"Huxham's  tincture  cinchona"  for  "  IIux- 
ham's  tincture,  or  compound  tincture  of  cin- 
chona—  "iodide  potassium"   for    iodide   of 
potassium — "Phosphate  ferri"    for    Phos- 
phate of  iron,  or  Ferri  phospjhas  (if  the  sym- 
bol for  recipe  remains  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prescription,  it  should  be  Ferri  phospha- 
tus) — "mucus"     for    mucous — "eupatorm 
per-bebeerine"  for  eupatorin  per:,  bebeerine, 
and  "If  the  type  is  the  quartan  and  a  fe- 
male, &c,  for  "If  the  type  be  a  quartan, 
and  the  patient  a  female."      On  the  same 
page,  as  throughout  the  volume,  there  is 
no  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  terminating 
the  names  of  the  active  principles.     Thus 
we  have  gelsemin,  berberine,  cerasin,  san- 
tonine,     salicin,    cornine,    chinoidin    and 
others,   all  in  admired  confusion.     Nor  is 
the  work  without  some  formidable  errors. 
We  have   only  room   to  notice  two — one 
mischievous,  the  other  amusing. 

At  page  24,  we  are  informed  that  typhoid 
fever  is  contagious — an  assertion  by  no 
means  true.  On  the  next  page,  we  are 
told  that  it  is  not  an  epidemic,  which,  to 
those  practitioners  who  have  seen  it  sweep 
over  a  large  territory,  appearing  simulta- 
neously at  different  points,  will  be  a  novel 
fact.  On  the  same  page,  we  are  told  that 
typhus  fever  "spreads  by  contagion," 
when  there  are  few  things  so  well  settled 
as  the  fact  that  the  continued  form  of 
typhus  fever — "typhus,"  vulgo  dictum— is 
never  transmitted  from  individual  to  indi- 
vidual, but  like  the  intermittent  form  of 
the  same  disease — "fever  and  ague,"  vulg. 
diet. — is  infectious,  or  obtained  by  the  ex- 
posure of  the  individual  to  the  generating 
cause. 
At  pages  3,   4,  5,  G,   wo  have  five  very 


brief  paragraphs  upon  "Dislocations  of 
the  Wrist."  In  these  we  are  told  that  the 
treatment  of  both  forms  "  consists  in  mak- 
ing extension  in  the  hand,  rocking  it  back 
and  forward,  so  as  to  make  the  convexity 
of  the  carpus  clear  the  edge  of  the  concave 
articulating  surface  of  the  radius."  If  Dr. 
Buchanan,  the  next  time  he  has  a  case  of 
the  kind,  will  place  the  two  first  fingers  of 
each  hand  severally  near  the  extremities 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  beneath  and  the 
corresponding  thumb  on  the  carpus  above, 
and,  while  the  fingers  support  the  long 
bones,  press  suddenly  and  firmly  down- 
wards and  forwards  with  the  thumbs,  he 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  easily  the 
parts  will  resume  their  normal  position. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  hints  and  facts  scattered  through  the 
pages  of  the  book,  and  we  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  profession  on  that 
account. 


The  smaller  work,  a  Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Children,  *  has  some  very  practical 
views,  and  a  deal  of  common-sense  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  but  is  too  meagre  in 
its  details  even  for  a  text-book.  Its  use  in 
private  families  should  only  be  encouraged 
by  the  disciples  of  Malthus,  or  admirers  of 
King  Herod.  Domestic  practice  is  gene- 
rally domestic  slaughter. 


There  have  been  a  number  of  pretentious 
works  published  concerning  various  offi- 
cers of  both  armies  during  the  late  war, 
and  the  deeds  done  by  them  and  their 
various  commands.  Among  the  many  we 
know  of,  not  one  is  written  in  better  taste, 
and  evincing  a  more  pleasant  temper,  than 
Crawford's  ' '  Mosby  and  his  Men.  "f  Colo- 
nel Mosby  occupied  a  large,  share  of  public 
attention  during  the  struggle,  and  was  re- 
garded by  friend  and  foe  as  an  exceedingly 
vigorous  and  effective  partisan.  From  the 
very  nature  of  his  operations,  his  mode  of 
warfare  was  partly  veiled  in  mystery— a 
mystery  which  the  book  opens  to  its  read- 
ers. It  is  as  minute  in  its  details  as  a 
diary,  but  so  far  from  being  wearisome, 
that  it  held  us  for  three  hours  in  absorbed 


*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children 
By  John  Buchanan,  M.I).  Philadelphia:  John  r>u- 
chanan.    8vo.,  pp.  104. 

t  Mosby  and   liis  Men.     By  T.    Marshall    Crawford' 

New  fork:  G.  W.  Carlcton  &  Co.     lOmo.,  pp.  ;'.;;>. 
Portraits. 
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interest.  The  descriptions  are  at  times 
very  vivid,  but  they  are  evidently  unstud- 
ied— the  mere  work  of  a  soldier  who  tells 
what  he  knows  and  saw,  in  the  language  of 
ordinary  life. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  political 
errors  of  the  late  Henry  Winter  Davis — 
and  we,  of  course,  think  them  to  be  griev- 
ous and  many— he  was,  beyond  doubt, 
frank  and  bold  in  the  utterance  of  his  po- 
litical views,  and  generally  a  logical  rea- 
soner  from  incorrect  premises.  His  was  a 
case  of  political  lunacy,  not  idiocy.  Under 
this  view  of  the  matter,  the  public  speeches 
and  addresses  of  Mr.  Davis,  which  have 
been  just  issued  in  a  handsome  style,*  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  the  man 
who  would  study  thoroughly  the  history  of 
the  time,  whatever  be  the  politics  of  the 
student.  As  specimens  of  vigorous  and 
forcible  composition,  some  of  the  speeches 
are  worthy  of  close  study.  Among  the  State 
papers,  the  celebrated  Wade-Davis  mani- 
festo, written  by  Mr.  Davis,  is  reproduced. 
It  is,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  more 
than  ever  a  curious  document.  The  ora- 
tion by  Cresswell,  which  precedes  the  col- 
lection of  addresses,  is  simply  pretentious ; 
but  there  is  no  statute  which  requires  the 
purchaser  of  the  book  to  read  more  of  the 
text  than  necessary,  and  where  there  is  so 
much  worthy  of  attention,  a  little  trash 
may  be  admitted.  As  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  publishers  have  done  their  part 
of  publication,  it  is  without  fault. 

A  new  edition  of  Victor  Hugo's  last  great 
work,  embellished  by  two  characteristic 
designs  from  the  pencil  of  Gustave  Dore, 
has  just  been  issued,  f  It  is  not  necessary 
to  analyse  the  work  itself;  it  has  already 
won  its  place  in  public  estimation.  This 
edition  is  notable,  however,  for  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  printed,  and  the  general  me- 
chanical excellence  of  the  work. 

*  Speeches  and  Addresses,  by  Henry  Winter  Davis. 
Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of"  his  Life,  Public  Services  and 
Character.  New-York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  8vo., 
pp.  596. 

t  The  Toilers  of  the  Sea.  A  Novel.  By  Victor 
Huso.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Imp.  8vo., 
pp.  155. 


Nearly  all  of  our  readers  will  remember 
a  tough  and  broad  yarn,  intensely  funny, 
of  the  mishaps  that  befell  one  Sut  Lovin- 
good  in  his  attempt  to  wear  a  shirt  with  an 
undue  proportion  of  starch  in  the  fabric. 
The  story  went  through  the  press,  and  was 
never  read  without  laughter.  The  author 
has  gathered  that  and  kindred  sketches 
into  a  book.  *  The  humor  of  all  the  papers 
embraced  in  the  collection  is  extravagant, 
and,  at  times,  indelicate,  although  the  in- 
delicacy, we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  so  much 
a  part  of  the  fun,  that  to  weed  it  out 
would  be  to  destroy  two-thirds  of  the 
stories.  As  a  specimen  of  indigenous 
humor,  resulting  from  high  animal  spirits 
and  a  keen  sense  of  the  absurd,  the  vo- 
lume of  Mr.  Harris  is  an  admirable  one. 
The  fun  is  thoroughly  peculiar  to  the 
South  and  Southwest — it  has  none  o°  the 
New  England  element  in  it — though  we 
believe  it  will  be  read  and  enjoyed  in  New 
England  as  thoroughly  as  elsewhere.  The 
illustrations  are  as  extravagant,  and  nearly 
as  laughter-provoking  as  the  letter-press. 


Of  that  kind  of  poetry  which  rises  but 
little  over  the  dead  level,  and  gives  us  re- 
spectable construction  with  but  little  no- 
velty in  idea,  we  have  enough  in  our  weak- 
ly newspapers.  Mr.  Hewett  has  been 
placing  a  long  poem  of  three  thousand 
lines  of  the  decorous  order  in  a  book.f 
The  story  he  tells  in  fair,  and,  at  times, 
elegant  blank  verse,  is  not  devoid  of  in- 
terest; but,  had  it  been  condensed  into 
one-fourth  of  the  space,  would  have  ad- 
mitted of  more  vigorous  treatment  than  is 
possible  under  such  extreme  dilution. 
Here  and  there  lines  occur  of  force  and 
point,  but  this  is  mingled  with  wordiness 
and  weakness.  As  a  promise  of  better 
efforts  in  the  future,  "The  Votary"  is 
alone  valuable. 


*  Sut  Lovingood.  Yarns  Spun  by  a  "Nat'rul  Durn'd 
Fool."  Warped  and  Wove  for  Public  Wear.  By 
George  W.  Harris.  New  York :  Dick  &  Fitzgerald 
16mo.,  pp.  299. 

t  The  Votary.  A  Narrative  Poem.  By  James  D 
Hewett.  New  York:  George  W.  Carleton  &  Co 
16mo.,  pp.  123. 
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— Our  eyes  are  wet  with  tears  to  the  me- 
nory  of  our  friend,  Charles  F.  Brown,  or 
"  Artemus  Ward, "  who  recently  departed 
this  life  in  London.  Of  all  the  literary  men 
of  our  acquaintance,  there  was  no  one  for 
whom  we  entertained  a  warmer  respect 
than  for  "Artemms  "Ward."  He  was  a  man 
to  be  loved  by  those  who  knew  him  most 
intimately,  for  no  one  ever  possessed  a  more 
generous  and  truthful  heart.  We  were 
born  in  neighboring  towns,  and  so,  though 
the  editor  of  this  journal  was  a  few  years 
his  senior,  we  started  on  the  journey  of  life 
from  the  same  spot.  He  laughed  at  the  fol- 
lies and  vices  of  men,  while  we,  less  happy, 
have  scolded  and  denounced  them.  On  the 
subject  of  politics,  his  sentiments  were  in 
perfect  accord  with  our  own,  and  many 
a  time,  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Lin- 
coln reign  of  terror,  were  we  compelled  to 
laugh  at  the  inimitable  sallies  of  his  wit, 
even  when  our  soul  was  oppressed  with 
scorn  and  indignation  at  the  stupidity  and 
cowardice  of  the  people.  Our  friend's 
death  and  burial  in  a  foreign  land  reminds 
us  of  Theocritus' s  beautiful  epitaph  on  Eus- 
thenes  : 

' '  Here  rests  my  dear  Eusthenes,  whose 
skill, 

Though  every  eye  could  probe  the  soul 
at  will  ; 

Wise  Eusthenes  !  the  stranger  deck'd  his 
bier, 

And  Philocles,  the  poet,  dropped  a  tear  : 

This,  in  a  foreign  land,  fond  friendship 
gave — 

'Twas  all  the  dead  could  wish — an  hon- 
or'd  grave." 

— In  the  March  number  of  the  Home  Month- 
ly, published  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  there  is  a 
well- written  and  exceedingly  interesting  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Confederate  Notes,  by  a  La- 
dy of  Virginia,"  in  which  wo  find  the  fol- 
lowing important  item  of  literary  history  : 

"Incidentally  it  leads  to  Edgar  Poe,  po- 
pularly supposed  to  be  a  Baltimorean  by 
birth,  while  it  rests,  really,  upon  pretty 
good  individual  authority  that  Norfolk  had 
the  honor  of  giving  to  the  world  of  letters 


this  weird  child  of  genius,  whose  life  seem- 
ed set  to  the  refrain  of  his  own  mournful 
'  Nevermore  !'  An  old  lady  of  that  city, 
Mrs.  Lindsay  says,  has  often  and  again  told 
in  mv  presence  how  that  the  poet,  whose 
mother  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  stage,  was  born  in  a  small  and  obscure 
house,  at  the  upper  end  of  Bermuda  street ; 
that  she  was  in  most  indigent  circum- 
stances; that  while  this  child  and  his  twin- 
sister,  little  Bosalie,  were  very  young  in- 
fants, she  removed  to  Kichmond  with  them, 
and  there  died  soon  afterward." 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  a  very  talent- 
ed and  accomplished  lady,  a  resident  of 
Norfolk,  and  we  suppose  no  doubts  may 
be  entertained  upon  the  interesting  fact  in 
relation  to  the  birth-place  and  parentage  of 
Poe.  It  appears  from  this  same  article  that 
John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  ' '  Sweet 
Home,"  was  also  a  native  of  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia is  quite  as  famous  for  her  literary  ge- 
nius as  for  her  transcendent  statesmen  and 
patriots. 

— A  Washington  telegraph  announces 
that  "a  Kepublican  financier,  a  member  of 
Congress,  is  preparing  a  work  on  the  Road 
to  Riches."     It  will  probably  be  a  recipe  for 

theft. 

— A  Washington  dispatch  represents  Al- 
exander H.  Stephens  as  advising  all  south- 
ern people  who  question  him  on  the  mat- 
ter that  he  "is  of  the  opinion  that  nothing 
the  southern  people  can  do  will  influence 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  policy  of  the 
dominant  party  at  Washington,  and  that 
the  wisest  and  best  course  is  to  remain 
quiet  and  await  the  issue  of  coming  events." 
This  is  precisely  the  fact  which  we  tried  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  southern 
gentlemen  we  met  with  at  the  Philadelphia 
so-called  Conservative  Convention.  And 
we  repeat  now,  that  when  the  southern  peo- 
ple have  gone  into  the  business  of  voting 
with  negroes,  i-nd  it  should  turn  out  that 
the  negroes  are  not  tho  mero  tools  of  Con- 
gress, that  body  will  pass  some  other  bill 
to  mako  them  its  tools.    Nothing  is  a  finally 
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with  such  incomprehensible  villains  but 
death,  or  a  loss  of  power.  A  loss  of  power 
is  death,  and  they  know  it ;  but,  happily 
for  mankind,  the  very  desperate  measures 
to  which  they  must  resort  to  retain  power, 
will  soonest  work  their  downfall.  It  is  a 
libel  upon  the  human  race  to  say  that  such 
scoundrels  can  retain  power  forever. 

— A  lady  correspondent,  who  resides  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  asks  us,  "Now, 
what  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  the  Pre- 
sident's place,  with  such  a  swarm  of  mos- 
quitoes buzzing  about  your  ears?"  We 
would  scatter  among  them  a  little  salts  of 
fire,  i.  e,  sulphur,  &c.  Thus  would  we  dis- 
cipline the  tyrants  in  this  world  to  the  kind 
of  business  they  will  have  mostly  on  hand 
in  the  next. 

— A  southern  paper,  which  is  entirely 
right  in  its  spirit  and  pluck,  has  neverthe- 
less the  following  remark  on  the  military 
bill :  "  This  bill  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 
This  manifest  crime  against  liberty  is  in 
direct  defiance  of  a  late  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  By  this  bill  the  most  ex- 
plicit and  emphatic  commands  and  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Constitution  have  been 
ruthlessly  trampled  under  foot,  and  irre- 
sponsible tyranny  established  in  its  stead." 
Then  we  suggest  that  this  bill  is  not  the  lata 
of  the  land.  It  is  for  the  moment  the  might 
of  the  land,  but  it  is  not  law.  A  bill  that  is  ■ 
in  manifest  opposition  to  the  Constitution 
— that  is  "an  irresponsible  tyranny" — is 
no  law.  And  every  man  concerned  in  its 
infliction  will  be  liable  to  the  most  terrible 
punishment  the  instant  the  law  of  the  land 
can  be  enforced. 

■ — We  commend  to  the  southern  people 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  Virginia 

Cinch  Valley  News : 

"At  all  events,  we  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  making  haste  to  accept  the  revolting 
conditions  offered  to  us.  Let  us  patiently 
suffer  that  martyrdom  for  liberty  which 
may  yet  be  the  salvation  of  our  race." 

This  counsel  we  conceive  to  be  replete 
alike  with  sagacity  and  patriotism.  Quiet- 
ly submitting  to  an  overpowering  wrong  is 
not  accepting  that  wrong.  Doing  the  best 
that  an  oppressed  people  can  to  peaceably 
thwart  the  most  malignant  designs  of  an 
armed  tyranny  is  not  accepting  that  tyran- 
ny. The  traveler  who  is  robbed  by  an 
armed  a  sassin  submits,  but  afterwards  does 


his  best  to  get  the  culprit  hangel.  This 
Mongrel  party  is  a  culprit,  which  will  one 
day  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice. 

— It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Emperor  Trajan 
that  "  The  Prince  is  not  above  the  laws." 
And  Appolonius  Thyanaus  wrote  these 
words  to  the  Emperor  Domitian  :  ' '  These 
things  have  I  spoken  concerning  the  laws, 
which,  if  thou  shalt  not  acknowledge  to 
rule  over  thee,  then  thou  shalt  not  reign. " 
Such  may  be  the  authoritative  command 
of  the  Democratic  party  to  the  law-disre- 
garding and  law-destroying  Mongrels  when- 
ever it  shall  speak  with  the  defiant  author- 
ity of  truth  and  justice. 

— A  Mongrel  member  of  a  military-chosen 
body,  called  the  ' '  Legislature  of  Tennes- 
see," says,  with  a  language  somewhat  he- 
retical to  the  Massachusetts  code  of  negro 
qualifications,  "The  white  man  is  one  hun- 
dred years  in  advance  of  the  negro."  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  history,  he  must  be  at 
least  four  thousand  years  ahead  of  Cuffee, 
for  we  can  trace  the  negro  back,  with  cer- 
tainty, four  thousand  years,  and  he  was 
then  just  the  same  being  he  is  now.  In  all 
that  time  he  has  neither  retrograded  nor 
gone  an  inch  ahead.  But  if  he  is,  even  as 
a  typical  race,  but  a  hundred  years  behind 
the  white  man,  would  it  not  be  best  to 
w  it  a  hundred  years,  until  he  is  brought 
up  to  our  level,  before  we  attempt  to  treat 
him  as  our  equal  ? 

— Our  exchanges  announce  that  "Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  is  despondent  in  refer- 
ence to  the  action  of  Congress,  but  recom- 
mends submission  and  patience."  So  do 
we.  Just  such  submission  and  patience  as 
the  traveler  exercises  who  is,  for  the  mo- 
ment, at  the  mercy  of  the  foot-pad  and 
assassin. 

— We  cannot  too  much  commend  the 
following  sentence  from  the  Virginia  Sen- 
tinel : 

1 '  The  South  has  only  to  be  firm  and  pa- 
tient; and  persevering  in  the  pursuit  of  her 
rights,  to  rescue  them  all  from  every  peril 
that  besets  them." 

How  much  more  manly  and  patriotic  is 
this  than  that  other  temper,  which  gives 
up  all  hope  at  once,  and  talks  of  fleeing  to 
some  other  country,  and  leaving  the  home 
of  their  fathers,  and  abandoning  the  sacred 
graves  of  their  heroic  dead  to  the  defiling 
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footsteps  of  the  brutal  invader  and  spoiler  ! 
This  hybrid  revolution  is  not  only  against 
nature,  but  it  is  in  opposition  to  all  the 
moral  feelings  and  political  education  of 
the  American  people.  It  has  prospered, 
not  so  much  from  the  moral  strength  of 
the  Negro  party  as  from  the  demoralization 
and  non-capacity  of  the  opposition.  The 
revolution  has  been  reckless,  positive,  and 
pushing,  while  the  Democratic  opposition 
has  been  negative,  hesitating  and  dubitant. 
A  cause  only  thus  supported  never  can  be 
successful;  or,  not  certainly  until  the  revo- 
lution has  become  exhausted  by  its  own 
desperation.  But  the  instant  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  or  any  party,  takes  the  field 
with  a  fierce  and  unconquerable  determina- 
tion never  to  give  another  inch  of  quarter 
to  the  foe,  the  negro  party  will  be  struck 
with  the  shaft  of  death.  The  real  strength 
of  the  White  Man's  party  in  this  country 
is  as  two  to  one  to  that  of  the  Negro 
party.  Let  the  former  be  but  as  resolute 
as  the  latter,  and  the  struggle  will  very 
quick  be  over.  It  is  confessed  that  the 
white  man's  party  is  in  the  physical  ma- 
jority of  at  least  a  million  of  souls  in  the 
whole  country,  and  yet  there  are  hopeless 
sluggards  who  give  up  all  as  lost !  Shame  ! 
shame  !  If  our  cause  is  lost,  it  must  be 
because  of  the  mean  cowardice  of  its  sup- 
porters. 

— A  Republican  editor  says:  "If  the 
editor  of  The  Old  Guaed  possesses  ordi- 
nary sensibility,  we  should  think  he  must 
have  been  a  lonesome  individual  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years."  Yes,  sir,  about  as 
much  so  as  the  "true  prophet  of  the  Lord" 
was  at  that  time,  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
when  there  was  only  "one  true  prophet" 
to  over  "four  hundred  false  prophets." 
True,  the  men  who  have  opposed  us  have 
been  about  as  numerous  as  the  devils 
which  went  into  the  Gaderean  swine,  and 
we  have  respected  them  just  about  as  much 
as  we  should  have  respected  the  swinish 
imps,  had  we  been  there. 

— Wo  have  been  willing  to  let  the  term 
"War  Democrats"  drop;  but,  as  they  still 
persist  in  applying  to  themselves  the  name 
ot  "loyal  Democrats,"  we  will  give  a  defi- 
nition of  that  term.  "Loyal  Democrat," 
then,  is  a  cat's  paw,  to  pull  the  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire  for  the  Republican  mon- 
key. 


— We  are  asked  if  we  still  believe  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  "peaceable  seces- 
sion." It  seems  not,  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
gentleman's  getting  out  of  the  company  of 
a  band  of  thieves  who  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  rob  him. 

— A  Washington  letter- writer  says:  "I 
have  noticed  the  singular  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  much  more  given  to 
debate  on  warm  days  than  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cold."  That  is  not  singular,  for  it 
is  a  well-known  chemical  law  that  caloric 
expands  gasses. 

— We  notice  that  the  scribblers,  we  will 
not  say  critics,  are  still  at  work  trying  to 
break  down  "St.  Elmo."  Much  of  the 
opposition  to  the  work,  here  in  the  North, 
springs  from  envy  and  spleen  that  so  gift- 
ed an  authoress  as  Miss  Evans  should  ap- 
pear in  the  South,  and  rise  so  proudly  into 
literary  fame  just  at  this  time.  We  are 
unable  to  imagine  that  the  objections  to 
"St.  Elmo,"  except  po  sibly  one,  would 
ever  have  been  started  by  a  competent  re- 
viewer, who  was  not  on  the  hunt  after 
something  to  find  fault  with.  And  even 
the  charge  of  "pedantry"  probably  arises, 
in  most  cases,  from  the  fact  that  Miss 
Evans's  reading  is  far  beyond  the  majority 
of  reviewers.  And  as  for  the  other  charge, 
of  "  too  much  passion,"  it  may,  we  think, 
be  taken  as  sufficient  proof  that  the  au- 
thoress is  less  gifted  with  stupidity  than  a 
majority  of  our  romance  writers  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  That  very  quality  which  made, 
and  deservedly  made,  the  transcendent  re- 
putati  n  of  the  authoress  of  Jane  Eyre, 
shines  out  in  a  scarcely  less  degree  in  the 
pages  of  "St.  Elmo."  Miss  Evans  has 
nothing  to  dread  from  the  critics  on  this 
score.  They  will  cause  her  next  book  to 
be  sought  for  with  unequaled  avidity, 

— A  Democratic  paper  exclaims,  with 
tones  of  despair:  "Is  there  then  no  way 
to  end  our  troubles?"  Yes,  by  ending  those 
who  cause  them. 

—The  New  York  World,  a  paper  of  the 
easiest,  or  most  doubtful  political  virtue  in 
America,  shows  its  erudition  by  telling  its 
readers  that  the  peculiar  and  offensive 
odors  of  the  negro  arise  from  his  general 
want  of  cleanliness,  and  intimates  that  if 
Cuffee   is   well   and   clean,    his  bad  odors 
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vanish.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  more  per- 
fect Cuffee's  health,  the  stronger  his  odor. 
A  sick  negro,  in  a  great  degree,  loses  this 
striking  characteristic  of  his  race.  In  fact, 
the  skin  of  each  race  secretes  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  odor.  Humboldt  tells  us  that 
"The  Peruvian  Indians,  who,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,'  distinguished  the  different 
races  by  their  quick  sense  of  smell,  have 
forme!  three  words  to  express  the  odor  of 
the  European,  the  Indian  of  America,  and 
the  negro  ;  they  call  the  first  pezuna,  tj)e 
second  posco,  the  third  graio."  Cuffee's 
graio  then  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  nature 
as  his  complexion. 

— The  Pontiac  Jacksonian  well  says  that 
"The  military  government  of  the  South  is 
only  a  step  towards  the  military  govern- 
ment of  the  North;"  and  it  bravely  adds: 
"Force  has  taken  the  place  of  legality, 
and  from  force  will  come  the  remedy.  No 
man  argues  with  a  highwayman.  He  is 
compelled  to  preserve  himself  by  any  in- 
strumentalities he  can  lay  hold  of."  These 
words  are  both  wise  and  brave.  To  re- 
commend meeting  such  a  revolution  as 
this  Mongrel  rebellion  with  nothing  but 
political  caucuses,  is  both  cowardly  and 
foolish. 

— A  gentleman  of  North  Carolina  writes 
us :  "  Come  and  see  us.  You  will  find  the 
latch-string  on  the  outside,  a  hearty  wel- 
come within,  and  bacon  and  greens  in 
abundance.  I  should  like  to  know  you  in 
person,  as  I  do  already  in  public,  for  an 
honest  man  and  true  patriot.  Come  and 
stay  a  month — longer,  if  you  can.  I  live  out 
of  the  world,  even  ten  miles  from  a  post- 
office."  Now,  if  we  could  spare  the  time, 
we  should  jump  at  the  chance  to  get  into 
such  a  peaceful  spot,  with  plenty  of  "ba- 
con and  greens."  Then  to  be  "ten  miles 
from  a  post-office, "  in  such  horrible  times 
as  these,  when  the  daily  news  groans  only 
with  reports  of  wrong  and  outrage,  that 
would  be  a  little  heaven  of  one's  own  on 
earth.  To  be  ten  glorious  miles  away  from 
a  post-office,  where  one  could  hear  nothing 
about  Thad.  Stevens,  Sumner,  Stanton,  or 
the  devil — what  an  incomprehensible  lux- 
ury !  Somehow,  we  must  find  out  this 
charming  Eden. 


—One  of  the  ablest  of  the  Democratic 
editors  of  New  England,  whose  light  shines 
even  east  of  Boston,  writes  in  the  follow- 
ing spirit:  "It  is  time  for  somebody  to 
move  upon  the  enemy's  works  in  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  style  from  that  practiced  by 
our  stupid  leaders  tor  the  past  ten  years. 
Such  a  cowardly,  rotten  set  God  never 
made  before.  I  wonder  that  we  have  not 
been  annihilated.  But  there  is  a  cohesive 
principle  of  right  controlling  the  masses 
of  our  party,  which,  if  conducted  into  the 
proper  channel,  would  be  omnipotent.  I 
wish  there  were  some  way  to  get  rid  of  that 
poor  abortion  called  "The  National  De- 
mocratic Committee."  But  the  body  of  du- 
bitant  Democrats  only  embraces  the  north- 
ern States,  and  cannot  claim  to  act  for  the 
whole  Democratic  party  of  the  country. 
It  is  substantially  the  same  body  of  imbe- 
ciles who  discharged  the  task  of  running 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  last  Presiden- 
tial campaign.  If  they  insist  on  doing  the 
same  again  next  year,  we  shall  come  off 
with  a  similar  result.  A  want  of  pluck  is 
as  bad  as  a  want  of  sagacity  in  a  political 
campaign.  But  where  sagacity  and  pluck 
are  both  wanting,  nothing  but  defeat  can 
be  looked  for. 

— A  talented  and  estimable  young  lady, 
of  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  writes  us: 
"  O,  how  my  heart  aches  for  our  poor,  suf- 
fering friends  in  the  South !  A  brilliant 
lady  writes  me  that  we  cannot  begin  to 
imagine  their  sufferings.  I  believe,  if  my 
property  were  in  my  own  hands,  I  should 
send  it  all  to  them,  or  a  good  portion  of  it 
at  least."  Such  is  the  real  feeling  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
respectable  women  of  the  North.  Those 
who  feel  otherwise,  as  a  general  thing,  are 
a  class  who  are  fit  to  be  neither  wives  nor 
mothers.  They  are  wanting  in  those  pure 
fountains  of  kindness  and  affection  which 
are  the  most  charming  sweetness  of  wo- 
man's nature.  Whenever  we  hear  a  wo- 
man approving  of  the  cold  and  cruel  des- 
potism the  black  party  is  inflicting  upon 
the  southern  people,  we  cannot  sufficiently 
thank  God  that  the  dungeon-bosomed 
virago  is  not  of  our  household. 
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CHAPTER  XH.— (Continued.) 

But  while  the  loyalists  were  thus 
active,  showing  energy  and  deter- 
mination, if  not  good  conduct,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  revo- 
lutionists were  idle.  Drayton  and 
his  associates  had  done  what  they 
could,  by  argument  and  persuasion, 
at  various  places  of  importance  in 
the  highland  region.  They  had  met 
their  opponents  in  argument,,  at  nu- 
merous gatherings  of  the  people 
and  the  militia — had,  perhaps,  worst- 
ed them  in  the  discussion,  as  at 
Augusta,  but  without  obtaining  any 


substantial  conquests  in  their  change 
of  feeling  or  opinion.  The  argu- 
ment, to  have  been  successful  with 
these  people,  should  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  their  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies, and  a  due  regard  to  the 
proper  conciliation  of  these,  was 
the  great  necessity  when  dealing 
with  a  people  jealous  of  the  social 
superiority  of  the  low  country- 
men, and  with  their  self-esteem 
perpetually  irritated  by  the  very 
efforts  of  the  Commissioners  to 
persuade  and  teach.  This  argued 
for  the  assumption  of  superiority, 
on   the  part  of    the  revolutionary 
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leaders  from  below;  and,  when  the 
proof  of  this  intellectual  and  social 
superiority  became  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, in  the  numerous  discussions 
which  took  place  at  their  assem- 
blages, the  soreness  which  vexed 
self-esteem  spread  and  grew  into  a 
sort  of  moral  gangrene,  which  pene- 
trated to  the  core.  Perhaps,  too, 
some  mistakes  of  .Drayton  and  the 
other  Commissioners  contributed  to 
the  partial  failure  of  their  mission 
of  porsuasion.  They  discriminated 
unwisely  between  the  local  factions 
and  their  leaders,  among  several 
of  whom  there  had  been  long  and 
bitter  feuds,  engendered  by  the  old 
conflicts  between  the  Regulators  and 
the  Scovilites,  and  unwisely,  in  some 
instances,  they  gave  their  prefer- 
ences prematurely  to  inferior  men, 
when  the  same  preferences  would 
have  secured  the  abler.  In  the 
business  of  conferring  commissions, 
also,  certain  injurious  mistakes  were 
made,  by  which  militia  officers  of  in- 
ferior rank,  and,  perhaps,  ability, 
were  promoted,  in  the  new  organi- 
zations, above  their  former  supe- 
riors. These  things  had  a  great  and 
very  mischievous  effect  upon  a  peo- 
ple, already  jealous  and  suspicious 
of  the  parties  who  came  among 
them  to  conciliate  and  counsel. 

Still,  the  work  of  Drayton  went 
on.  He  made  speeches,  and  treaties 
and  compromises,  and  played  the 
politician  as  well  as  he  was  able,  in 
a  country  and  among  a  people  with 
which  and  whom  he  was  unfamiliar. 
He  was  mislead,  and  frequently  de- 
ceived, and  encountered  much 
treachery.  But  he  did  not  wholly 
rely  upon  negotiations.  He  organ- 
ized troops  wherever  he  could. 
He  issued  commissions  superseding 
those  of  the  crown  by  those  of  the 


State;  and,  possessed  of  secret 
powers  from  the  Council  of  Safety, 
he  prepared  to  use  them  with  effici- 
ency, employing  force,  whenever 
events  should  so  ripen  as  to  make 
it  politic  to  remove  all  masks.  His 
sagacity  enabled  him  to  conceive 
that  this  period  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. 

So  much  for  the  tidings  brought 
by  Alison  to  Dunbar,  most  of  which 
were  wholly  unknown  to  him  before. 
And  while  Alison  remained,  the 
occasional  guest  of  the  old  man, 
making  his  house  a  sort  of  head- 
quarters for  the  loyalists  in  the  pre- 
cinct, and  working  secretly  through 
them,  upon  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, he  continued,  from  time  to  time, 
not  only  to  receive,  but  to  transmit 
intelligence,  as  well  below  as  above, 
corresponding  with  the  highland 
leaders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Governor,  Lord  William  Campbell, 
in  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  His 
lordship  by  this  time  had  taken  re- 
fuge on  board  of  one  of  the  King's 
ships  of  war,  then  lying  in  Rebellion 
Roads,  from  which  he  threatened  the 
city.  The  summary  of  events,  thus 
given,  will  enable  us  sufficiently  to 
comprehend  the  relations  of  the 
two  parties  now  doubtfully  strug- 
gling for  ascendancy  in  the  highland 
country,  and  neither  yet  prepared, 
or,  perhaps,  willing,  to  come  to 
blows.  They  were  soon  to  receive 
a  decisive  impulse  from  a  fiery  mes- 
senger already  on  his  way,  bearing 
the  torch  which  should  convert  dis- 
cord into  war,  and  fix  for  a  while 
the  attitude  of  the  rival  contestants 
for  power. 

Browne  is  on  his  way  upward ! — 
We  have  seen  in  what  manner,  and 
with  what  abruptness,  and  in  what 
mood,  he  left  the  dwelling  of  the 
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him  solace.  But  his  solace  was  of 
a  very  different  sort  from  any  which 
she  could  offer.  A  stern,  grim  spirit 
had  taken  possession  of  his 
soul,  and  the  demon  of  Kevenge, 
working  in  his  bosom,  had  clothed 
himself,  in  his  eyes,  with  the 
character  of  a  religion!  Solemnly 
dark  were  the  images  that  filled  his 
mind,  and  vexed  all  the  impatient 
energies  of  his  thought  and  fancy, 
with  the  direst  images  of  hate.  He 
was  attended  ever  by  a  cloud  that 
seemed  to  him  a  wing  of  Fate,  and 
he  heard  forever  a  goading  voice  in 
his  ears  that  bade  him  go  forward, 
whetting  the  knife  as  he  went,  and 
preparing  for  a  bloody  feast,  in 
which  only  could  he  satisfy  the 
thirst  which  consumed  him,  and  the 
hunger  which  almost  rejected  all 
ordinary  food  with  loathing;  and 
with  this  cloud  hovering  above  him, 
and  with  this  voice  of  the  vulture 
singing  to  all  his  senses,  he  pursued 
his  way  through  the  wilderness 
afoot,  finding  common  food  unfre- 
quently,  shelter  rarely  in  human 
homes,  yet  never  once  suffering  from 
privation,  and  never  to  himself  ac- 
knowledging the  exhaustion  from 
which  he  not  unfrequently  dropped 
by  the  wayside,  or  reposed  from,  on 
the  roots  of  trees  beside  some  run- 
ning water,  where  he  quenched  his 
thirst. 

There  is  an  insanity  which  never 
loses  its  wits.  It  is  embodied  in 
the  intensity  of  a  single  purpose, 
good  or  bad,  supported  by  an  ever- 
watchful  and  tenacious  self-esteem, 
in  which  no  vanity  mingles.  The 
madnesss  which  comes  from  vanity, 
or  entertains  it  in  large  degree,  is 
usually  witless — without  purpose — 
a  thing  of  ever-varying  caprice,  to 
be  easily  diverted  from  its  object. 


Its  objects  are  those  of  the  child 
chasing  the  butterfly,  plucking 
flowers  only  to  pull  to  pieces,  and 
led  off  by  that  will-o'-the-wisp,  a 
bodiless  Fancy,  in  the  chase  of 
every  fire-fly  that  flickers  about  the 
woods. 

The  madness  of  Browne — for  such 
it  was — belonged  to  the  first  of 
these  two  classes.  The  madness 
lay  in  the  entire  concentration  of 
his  whole  mind  upon  the  single 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  was  in 
conflict  with  law! 

But,  however  erring  in  direction, 
all  the  human  faculties  were  held 
well  in  hand  for  its  support. 
Browne  did  not  fail,  or  neglect,  to 
use  all  necessary  precautions  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  object.  "What- 
ever he  knew,  from  thought  or  ex- 
perience, his  wits,  of  whatever  na- 
ture, were  duly  exercised,  even  as 
required,  in  the  persevering  aim 
which  he  had  in  his  mind.  Though 
he  slept  beneath  the  tree,  he  econ- 
omised his  strength  in  frequent  ap- 
peals to  sleep,  seasonably,  taking 
care  never  to  travel  so  far  without 
rest,  as  to  lessen  his  ability  to  ac- 
complish his  whole  journey.  So, 
too,  without  any  sense  of  hunger, 
he  yet,  at  regular  times,  and  when- 
ever the  opportunity  offered,  secur- 
ed food,  and  from  the  dwelling 
where  he  might  have  slept  to-night, 
he  procured  the  necessary  supply  of 
provisions  for  the  morrow.  This 
he  carried  in  a  little  wallet  of 
woolen,  thrown  over  his  shoulder, 
and  pendant  from  a  stick.  He 
knew  many  persons  who  dwelt 
along  the  route,  who  were  under- 
stood to  be  of  his  own  ways  of 
thinking.  There  were  Scotch  gra- 
ziers as  well  as  shop-keepers  on  his 
way,  with  whom  ho  was  always  suro 
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to  find  succor.  Nor  were  the  Dutch 
settlers  less  accessible  to  the  wants 
of  the  wayfarer.  In  approaching 
parties  who  were  of  doubtful  poli- 
tics, he  made  use  of  one  of  those 
little  arts,  which  all  parties  find  it 
convenient  to  employ  at  times, 
which  were  used  as  signs  among 
loyalists  by  which  to  assure  them  of 
the  true  quality  and  character  of 
the  stranger,  whatever  his  costume 
or  disguise.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
crown  piece,  always  kept  conveni- 
ently in  the  pocket,  was  dropped  on 
the  highway,  or  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cottage,  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  party.     Should  he  say: 

"  Would  you  lose  your  crown  ?" 
you  knew  yourself  secure.  Browne 
had  money,  which  he  had  contrived 
to  conceal  about  him — for  those 
who  flogged  and  tortured  did  not 
rob  him — and  with  this  he  paid  for 
his  entertainment,  when  he  failed 
to  find  it  tendered  to  him  by  the 
hospitable.  In  this  way,  with  all 
subordinate  faculties  in  hand,  tribu- 
tary to  the  concentrated  purpose  of 
his  mind — which  was  yet  an  insani- 
ty— he  contrived  to  make  his  way 
successfully,  an  object  of  wonder 
and  even  terror  to  many,  grateful 
to  few,  from  New  "Windsor,  until, 
late  one  sultry  day  in  August,  1775, 
he  reached  "  Ford's  Station,"  on  the 
Enoree  river. 

Here  he  paused,  going  into  cover 
on  his  arrival,  his  presence  known 
only  to  the  host  at  the  station,  who 
was  also  a  Scotchman,  who  knew 
him  well,  but  failed,  as  well  he 
might,  to  recognize  him. 

His  aspect  was  scarcely  human. 
He  bore  about  him  all  the  proofs  of 
the  late  cruel  treatment  which  he 
had  received  from  the  troopers  of 
Hamilton.     At  least,  he  ascribed  to 


them — which  they  denied — the  coat 
of  tar  and  feathers  which  he  then 
still  partially  wore,  and  of  which  he 
refused  to  be  cleansed.  Huge  gouts 
of  tar,  mingled  with  feathery  frag- 
ments, hung  from  his  matted  hair 
and  beard.  His  hands  were  still 
similarly  coated  with  the  tar.  His 
clothes,  smeared  in  like  manner, 
and  torn  in  many  places,  were  those 
of  the  most  miserable  Gipsy  that 
ever  starved  at  the  trade  of  beg- 
gary and  theft;  and  yet  withal  he 
carried  himself  as  proudly  as  a  con- 
queror. He  did  not  beg.  He  did 
not  whine.  He  scarcely  answered 
a  question;  he  rarely  put  one,  save 
to  the  parties  whom  he  well  knew 
to  be  with  him,  and  then  his  ques- 
tion was  about  "the  cause;"  and 
when  he  spoke,  it  was  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  one  who  delivers  judg- 
ment. He  could,  however,  be  pas- 
sionate and  imperious  of  speech, 
under  provocation,  without  losing, 
for  a  moment,  any  portion  of  that 
stimulating  and  tenacious  purpose 
which  had  become,  to  his  mind,  its 
all-pervading  law ! 

No  wonder  that  he  had  wakened 
wonder,  and  sometimes  terror, 
wherever  he  came  upon  his  route. 
His  present  host,  when  he  discover- 
ed who  he  was,  would  have  found 
him  better  clothing — would  have 
removed  from  his  person  all  the 
wretched  proofs  of  the  brutality 
from  whch  he  had  suffered.  But 
this,  for  the  time,  he  resolutely  re- 
fused. 

"  It  is  not  the  hour !"  he  replied. 
"That  hour  will  come,  but  not  yet ! 
Much  must  first  be  done.  Some- 
thing, too,  will  need  to  be  washed 
out  in  the  blood  of  sacrifice !  Soap 
will  not  answer!  And  the  blood 
must  not  be  of  goats  and  lambs, 
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and  the  innocent  herds  of  the  fields. 
Felon  blood  must  flow  to  wash  out 
the  stains  of  the  felon.  Heed  me 
not  in  these  regimentals,  friend; 
they  do  not  make  the  man.  Learn 
to  know  the  man  through  his  gar- 
ments, and  in  spite  of  his  seeming 
shame !     Give  me  to  drink !" 

He  swallowed  the  stoup  of  apple 
brandy  which  was  handed  him,  at  a 
single  gulp,  and  without  water. 

"I  must  sleep  now!  Show  me 
where  to  lie  down,  where  none 
shall  see  me  till  to-morrow !  And — 
then !" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HOT?'   THE    STRIFE    BEGAN. 

To-morrow,  and  what  then  ? 
The  manner  and  matter  of 
Browne's  speech  were  equally  sig- 
nificant. His  wild  aspect,  savage 
solemnity  of  air,  deep  tones,  and 
authoritative  manner,  equally  im- 
pressed the  humble  host,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  a  lowly  shed-room,  in 
the  rear  of  the  building  where  he 
kept  his  shop.  He  showed  him  the 
rude  framework  of  pine  plank,  slight- 
ly raised  above  the  floor,  upon  which 
a  mattrass  was  spread,  but  without 
covering  of  any  kind.  But  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  made  all  covering 
unnecessary.  Before  laying  himself 
down,  Browne  called  for  another 
stoup  of  the  brandy — not  in  any  so- 
liciting manner,  but  in  tones  of  com- 
mand. The  host  was  submissive, 
and  Browne  having  drank,  bade  the 
former  remove  his  lantern  and  leave 
him  to  his  sleep,  which  he  was  quite 
willing  to  do.  Though  well  know- 
ing his  man,  and  being  of  the  same 
faction,  he  felt  uneasy  and  troubled 
as  he  reflected  upon  the  strange  con- 
duct of  his  guest,  and  the  remark- 


able change  which  had  come  over 
him.  He  beheld  his  condition,  and 
could  readily  conceive,  from  what  he 
knew  of  the  brutalities  which  had 
characterized  parties  in  their  savage 
feuds  with  their  neighbors,  to  what 
Browne  had  been  subjected.  He 
could  also  fully  understand  that  the 
violent  passions  of  the  man  had 
given  such  provocation  as,  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  seemed  to  justify  this 
usage.  But  he  dared  ask  him  no 
questions,  and  Browne  volunteered 
no  explanations.  He  kept  these  in 
reserve  for  other  occasions. 

During  the  night,  the  landlord, 
who  slept  in  an  adjoining  room,  was 
frequently  disturbed  by  the  voice  of 
the  fugitive,  as  if  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  with  other  parties.  So 
deeply  was  he  impressed  with  this 
opinion,  that  he  finally  arose,  and, 
taking  his  lamp,  re-entered  the  shed- 
room  where  he  had  left  him  ;  but, 
to  his  surprise,  found  him  in  his  bed, 
his  limbs  all  composed,  and  buried 
in  deep  sleep,  but  speaking  at  inter- 
vals, in  passionate  bursts,  which 
seemed  quite  sufficient  to  awaken 
any  sleeper.  But  they  had  no  such 
effect  on  him.  He  slept  on,  not  qui- 
etly, it  is  true,  but  no  doubt  with  un- 
broken slumbers,  till  broad  daylight. 

The  morrow  had  come ! 

Somehow,  Browne  had  obtained 
information,  somewhere  on  his  up- 
ward route,  that  this  day  was  des- 
tined to  be  an  eventful  one  among 
parties  in  this  region.  It  was  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  the  disaffected 
men  of  the  highlands.  Here,  Col. 
Fietchall  had  command,  and  his  regi- 
ment of  militia  was  one  of  imposing 
character  ;  at  once  formidable  in 
numbers,  and,  from  the  general  ig- 
norance of  the  foreign  population, 
easily  accessible  to  the  arts  of  de- 
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signing  leaders,  and,  in  some  con- 
siderable degree,  the  loyalist  leaders 
of  this  precinct  were  men  of  ability 
and  character.  Fletchall  had  popu- 
larity, but  was  feeble  ;  but  the  Cun- 
ninghams, the  Kirklands,  the  Pear- 
ises,  the  Robinsons,  were  all  shrewd, 
hardy  and  energetic  men,  of  strong 
fiery  passions,  a  stubborn  will,  with 
some  intelligence,  and  adroit  mana- 
gers of  men.  These,  stimulated  and 
supported  by  such  persons  as  Stuart 
and  Cameron,  who  were  royal  offi- 
cials, and  their  subordinates,  Mc- 
Laurin,  McLean  and  Mins,  all  of 
whom  were  Scotchmen,  felt  them- 
selves confident  of  strength  and  in 
full  command  of  the  situation. 
Fletchall  they  used  as  a  tool,  and 
they  shaped  his  purposes  and  gov- 
erned all  his  proceedings.  This  day 
was  assigned  for  bringing  together 
all  the  leaders,  with  the  militia  of 
the  precinct,  for  a  meeting  with 
Drayton  and  his  brother  Commis- 
sioners, who  were  to  argue  for  them 
the  existing  relations  between  the 
crown  and  the  colony,  exhibit  and 
enforce  the  alleged  aggressions  of 
the  former,  show  and  urge  the  rights 
of  the  latter,  and  persuade  the  peo- 
ple generally,  if  so  they  might,  to 
subscribe  to  certain  articles  of  "  as- 
sociation," by  which,  in  the  end,  to 
coerce  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  into  a  recognition  of  the 
popular  rights,  and  the  surrender  of 
all  those  claims  of  the  crown  which 
were  denounced  by  the  Congress  as 
usurpations. 

Fletchall  could  not  well  deny  to 
the  Commissioners  the  assemblage  of 
the  militia;  he  was  temporizing  with 
them,  and,  accordingly,  he  issued 
his  orders  for  the  gathering  to  the 
several  captains  of  his  regiment. 
But  as  the  argument  had  been  al- 


ready prejudged  by  the  loyalist 
leaders,  and  as  they  were  quite  un- 
willing that  their  jDeople  should  be 
exposed  to  the  persuasions  of  Dray- 
ton, or  the  effects  of  his  oratory  in 
any  way — for  this  they  were  quLo 
unable  to  answer — they  resorted  to 
subterfuge  in  order  to  defeat  the 
chance  of  success  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioners.  The  captains  in 
several  instances  forbore  to  summon 
their  men  to  appear,  or  told  them 
that  they  might  or  might  not  appear 
at  their  own  pleasure;  that  the  or- 
der was  not  imperative,  and  that 
their  conduct  in  the  matter  was 
wholly  optional  with  themselves. 
The  result  was  that,  instead  of  an 
audience  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  hun- 
dred persons,  there  was  but  a  scant 
three  hundred  on  the  ground. 

The  leaders,  however,  having  thus 
kept  their  men  from  the  hearing, 
contrived  to  be  present  in  force 
themselves.  It  was,  perhaps,  fortu- 
nate for  Drayton  and  his  associates 
that,  of  the  three  hundred  persons 
present,  a  large  proportion  were 
those  who  were  not  only  favorable 
to  the  revolutionary  movement,  but 
had  already  signed  the  articles  of 
association. 

It  was  evident  to  Drayton  and  his 
party,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  on  the 
ground,  that  a  very  bad  spirit  was  at 
work,  not  only  to  defeat  their  ob- 
jects, but,  if  possible,  to  precipitate 
some  violent  proceedings.  The  loy- 
alists appeared  well  armed,  with 
sword  and  pistol ;  but  the  Commis- 
sioners wore  private  arms  them- 
selves, and  some  of  the  friends  who 
accompanied  them,  suspicious  of 
danger,  were  armed  also  in  like 
manner. 

Drayton,  in  terms  that  might  be 
construed    into    reproaches,    drew 
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FletchalTs  attention  to  the  fact  that 
his  regiment  was  by  no  means  rep- 
resented on  the  ground  ;  that  not  a 
fifth  of  them  was  present,  and  he 
somewhat  imperatively  demanded  to 
know  if  they  had  been  properly  sum- 
moned. Cunningham  replied  for 
Fletchall,  and  said,  very  coolly,  that, 
for  his  part,  he  saw  no  good  reason 
for  the  assemblage. 

"  As  for  ordering  my  company  to 
assemble,"  said  he,  "  that  I  could  not 
and  would  not  do.  I  told  them  that 
the  assemblage  would  be  purely  vol- 
untary; they  might  come  or  not,  as 
they  thought  proper.  But,  if  they 
were  satisfied  with  their  present 
opinions,  on  public  subjects,  there 
was  no  need  that  they  should  come 
to  listen  to  the  addresses." 

Several  captains  present  said  the 
same  thing,  adding:  "  The  Colonel, 
(Fletchall)  left  it  to  themselves  to 
come  or  not  as  they  pleased,  and 
told  us  it  would  not  matter  if  the 
men  staid  away.  They  might  be 
sure  that  he  would  not  be  angry 
with  them  for  doing  so." 

Drayton  turned  to  Metchall,  and 
he  too  answered  cavalierly. 

"  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Drayton,"  said 
he,  "this  is  no  lawful  muster,  and 
it  was  only  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest that  I  issued  any  summons  at 
all.  It  is  optional  with  the  men 
whether  they  want  to  hear  political 
discourses." 

"But  the  orders  of  the  Council  of 
Safety,  Colonel  Fletchall,  these  are 
imperative.     Tour  commission,  sir." 

Cunningham  and  Kirkland  both 
answered,  in  very  nearly  the  same 
language,  saying: — 

"  Our  commissions  are  from  the 
King.  We  recognize  no  Committee 
of  Safety  here." 

But  wo  need  not  dwell  upon  these 


preliminaries,  which  Drayton  judi- 
ciously shortened  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, proceeding  to  the  main  business 
of  addressing  the  audience,  however 
small,  which  had  assembled.  He 
spread  before  them  the  "  articles  of 
association,"  which  they  were  solic- 
ited to  sign.  He  proceeded  to  ex- 
patiate upon  the  uses  and  absolute 
necessity  of  such  articles,  and  this 
necessarily  conducted  him  to  the 
principal  subjects  of  difficulty  and 
discussion  :  the  false  relations  exist- 
ing between  tue  crown  and  the  colo- 
nies. In  this  discussion  he  arrayed 
before  the  assembly  the  leading  ten- 
ets of  repuhlican  liberty,  which  have 
been  subsequently  relied  on  in  the 
assertion  of  the  independence  of  the 
colonies.  He  showed  that  the  colo- 
nies were  able  to  go  alone;  that  their 
numbers  were  quite  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  fabric  of  the  State;  that 
their  people  possessed  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  morality,  knowledge 
and  intellect  for  self-government; 
that,  whenever  this  condition  should 
be  reached  by  any  people,  there  was 
neither  right  nor  reason  in  the  claim 
of  any  foreign  or  remote  nation  to 
govern  them  from  abroad;  that  any 
people  submitting  to  such  usurpa- 
tion were  only  fit  to  be  enslaved; 
were  slaves  already,  in  spirit,  and 
must  sink  into  a  condition  of  slavery; 
that  the  rule  of  right  and  reason  re- 
quired that  all  governments,  to  be 
safe  and  beneficial,  must  exist  only 
by  the  consent  of  the  people  to  be 
governed;  that,  to  be  taxed  without 
representation,  was  the  perfection  of 
tyranny,  constituting  the  very  worst 
feature  of  that  oriental  despotism 
which  placed  a  province  at  the  mercy 
of  a  foreign  satrap,  with  the  whole- 
sale privilege  of  plunder  for  him- 
self and  master,  &c. 
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We  need  not  pursue  these  details, 
or  indicate  the  several  points  made 
by  the  S£>eaker.  Ninety  years  of  ex- 
perience as  independent  States  have 
confirmed  the  propriety  of  these 
assumptions  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  until  they  have  grown 
to  be  the  recognized  standard  of  all 
good  government,  avowed  and  recog- 
nized as  law  in  the  minds  of  the 
whole  of  the  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Drayton  spoke  at  length,  and 
spoke  eloquently,  and,  for  a  time,  the 
loyalist  leaders  seemed  disposed  to 
give  him  a  patient  hearing.  This 
was  induced,  perhaps,  by  the  temper 
of  the  people  present,  who  listened 
with  interested  attention  and  in  the 
utmost  good  order.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  the  speech,  forcing  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  Browne  sud- 
denly made  his  appearance,  without 
any  warning,  and,  perhaps,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  presence, 
among  his  own  associates.  He  spoke 
to  none,  but  simply  pressed  on 
through  the  multitude,  until  he  con- 
fronted the  speaker,  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  paces. 

His  appearance  produced  a  senti- 
ment of  surprise,  amounting  almost 
to  terror.  The  persons  whom  he 
jostled  to  make  his  way  into  the  cir- 
cle readily  yielded  him  a  pathway, 
as  soon  as  they  beheld  his  condition. 
They  shrank  from  contact  with  the 
foul  and  ragged  garments,  besmeared 
with  tar  and  feathers.  The  matted 
hair — for  he  came  in  hatless — still 
hung  heavy  with  tarry  gouts,  as  did 
the  beard,  which  was  literally  massed 
together  beneath  and  about  his  chin 
with  the  resinous  ooze,  which,  in 
the  hot  season  of  the  year,  con- 
tinued to  drip  at  moments  upon  his 
breast  and  hands.     His  eyes,  almost 


starting  from  their  sockets,  glared 
out  like  those  of  an  owl  forced  to 
face  the  sun  at  noon  day.  But  it 
will  be  easier  to  conceive  than  to 
describe  his  condition  and  appear- 
ance. It  produced  a  strong  and 
painful  sensation.  At  first,  his  most 
intimate  friends  and  associates  failed 
to  recognize  him. 

"What!"  he  cried  to  Kirkland. 
"  You  do  not  know  me  !  Ha !  ha ! 
ha !  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation. I  owe  it  to  Liberty,  my 
friends — the  cause  of  Liberty !  Lib- 
erty is  a  great  cause  !  It  makes,  as 
you  see,  a  bird  of  Paradise  out  of  a 
common  crow !  Look  at  me,  and 
behold  the  blsssings  and  the  bene- 
fits in  store  for  you,  at  the  hands  of 
these  new  apostles  of  Liberty,  with 
their  fine  speeches  and  virtuous  de- 
clamations !  Look  at  me,  and  ad- 
mire the  charities  which  the  gentle- 
men of  the  seaboard  have  in  store 
for  us  poor  plebeians  of  the  back- 
woods !" 

"  Great  God !  It  is  Browne !"  cried 
Kirkland. 

"Ay,  Browne !  You  hardly  thought 
it  possible  that  the  Browne  could  be 
made  so  suddenly  so  fair !  This  is 
the  magic  power  of  Liberty.  Go 
below — seek  out  the  '  Liberty  Boys' 
of  the  heroic  Captain  Hamilton,  and 
get  yourselves  a  liberty  cap  such  as 
mine,  and  the  clothing  of  charity 
which  Liberty  is  to  confer,  in  such 
a  beautiful  and  close-fitting  uniform 
as  mine !  Ay,  they  will  make  you  a 
fit-out  for  freedom  which  shall  last 
something  longer  than  any  British 
uniform  I" 

"This  is  a  shocking  spectacle!" 
exclaimed  Drayton,  with  disgust  and 
horror. 

"  A  shocking  spectacle !  Ha!  ha! 
ha !  That  you  should  say  it !  What . 
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You  do  not  find  it  beautiful,  even 
though  put  on  in  the  name  of  Lib- 
erty ?  I  say  it  is  a  beautiful  sight,  to 
charm  all  lovers  of  the  fine  fresh 
doctrine  of  the  rights  of  men  and 
the  blessings  of  free  government. 
It  is  the  form  which  charity  takes, 
my  brethren,  when  it  preaches  phil- 
anthropy, and  confers  liberty  as  a 
blessing  and  a  right  by  the  hands 
of  violence !" 

And  the  madman — deliberate  as 
death — schooled  his  mind  to  its  pur- 
pose, and  with  a  savage  concentra- 
tion of  his  will,  sported  with  his  own 
loathsome  appearance — held  up  his 
tarred  hands  to  the  audience — threw 
open  the  ragged  vestments  from  his 
bosom — exhibited  the  clotted  masses 
of  tar  and  feathers  upon  neck  and 
breast,  and,  baring  his  shoulders, 
displayed  the  swollen  and  bloated 
marks  which  had  been  left  upon 
them  by  the  scourge,  still  raw  in 
many  places,  with  the  clotted  gore 
caked  along  the  edges  of  the  wounds. 

""Who  could  have  done  this?"  ex- 
claimed Drayton,  with  a  feeling  of 
mixed  loathing  and  pity,  which  he 
did  not  struggle  to  conceal. 

"  "Who !"  shouted  the  victim.  "  Do 
you  dare  to  ask  ?  Your  creatures  ! — 
the  commissioned  creatures  of  your 
Council  of  Safety — the  'Liberty 
Boys'  of  your  great  hero,  Captain 
Hamilton,  of  Augusta,  having  spe- 
cial license  in  the  name  of  the  rights 
of  man — of  the  new  Goddess  of 
Freedom,  whom  you  would  raise  to 
silence  all  freedom  of  speech,  where 
it  happens  to  conflict  with  your  pur- 
poses." 

"  False,  sir — false  as  hell !" 

"  "What !  dare  you  deny  these 
wounds — these  beautiful  scars  in  the 
flesh,  written  by  the  scourge  in 
blood  !     Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I 


have  put  them  there  with  my  own 
hands?  Do  you  dare  deny  this 
beautiful  handiwork  of  these  troop- 
ers of  Hamilton  ?" 

"  I  deny  that  for  this  proceeding 
they  had  any  sanction  from  the 
Council  of  Safety." 

"  Ah !  God  keep  us !  You  are  a 
lawyer  !  You  are  a  lawyer  !  able  to 
make  your  own  spider  webs  that 
only  enmesh  fools,  while  you  have 
secret  avenues  of  escape  for  your- 
selves. No  !  perhaps  your  Council 
of  Safety  did  not  say  to  the  '  Lib- 
erty Boys'  do  this,  in  this  particular 
instance,  Tom  Browne  being  the  vic- 
tim ;  but  they  chuckled  over  the 
deed.  Can  you  deny  that  they  have 
sanctioned — nay,  ordered,  this  per- 
formance, in  Charleston,  in  many 
cases,  where,  asserting  the  privilege 
of  speech  and  opinion,  which  you 
would  deny  to  all  those  who  differ 
from  you,  men  have  been  borne 
through  the  city  on  carts,  clad  as 
you  see  me  now,  amidst  the  blows 
and  whips  and revilings of  the  mob; 
and  you  looked  on,  and  smiled,  and 
cried  out  '  Well  done,  brethren  S 
Liberty  demands  that  Terror  shall 
sit  beside  her  as  she  goes  in  state, 
and  Brutality  shall  prepare  the  way 
for  her  march  even  over  crushed 
bodies  and  bleeding  hearts  ?' " 

Drayton  was  silent.  His  con- 
science smote  him  with  the  truth  of 
the  charge.  He  knew,  too  well, 
what  Browne  could  not  confidently 
assert,  that  he  himself,  as  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Safety,  had,  in 
some  instances,  himself  written  the 
orders  prescribing  this  brutal  pun- 
ishment as  the  proper  agency  for 
suppressing  opposition  in  the  city. 
The  reflection  was  no  way  grateful 
to  him,  and  he  felt,  for  the  first  time, 
the  cruel  doubt,  whether,  in  the  name 
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of  Liberty,  he  had  not  consented  to 
the  grossest  outrage  upon  Human- 
ity. It  was  a  subject  not  to  be 
dwelt  upon  with  complacency  in  his 
present  or  in  any  situation.  Nor 
could  the  art  of  the  lawyer,  nor 
could  the  natural  endowments  of  the 
man,  provide  him  with  a  ready  an- 
swer to  the  fierce,  natural  eloquence 
of  the  outraged  victim,  thus  exhib- 
iting the  horrid  proof,  in  his  own 
person,  of  the  truth  of  his  charge, 
and  illustrating  its  terrible  cruelties 
by  his  own  loathsome  condition. 
The  madman  had  become  endowed 
with  a  speech  of  fire,  which  sped 
like  a  lightning  shaft  through  the 
assemblage.  He  had  employed  the 
same  mode  of  argument  with  Mark 
Antony,  when  he  showed  the  blcody 
robes  of  Caesar  in  the  sight  of  the 
Roman  populace. 

The  effect  was  indescribable,  and 
yet  all  the  parties  present  had  been 
familiar  with  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment. It  had  been  adopted  from 
the  British  themselves.  It  had  been 
freely  employed  by  the  leaders  among 
the  Regulators  and  Scovilites,  many 
of  whom  were  present.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  insanely  aroused  vic- 
tim, in  the  present  instance,  to  pre- 
sent it,  for  the  first  time,  to  their 
minds  in  all  its  horrid  naked  enor- 
mities. 

The  silence  of  Drayton,  itself — he, 
usually  so  prompt  of  speech,  so 
ready  to  answer,  so  capable  of  all 
the  glozing  arts  of  the  orator — 
seemed  to  give  confirmation  to  all 
the  extremes  and  charges  of  his  as- 
sailant. For  the  moment  he  was 
dumb. 

"  And  this  is  what  we  are  to  ex- 
pect," shouted  Kirkland,  "  if  we  dare 
to  differ  from  these  nabobs,  who 
would  tear  down  the  throne  of  Great 


Britain !  Here  they  come  amongst 
us  with  smooth  speeches— all  lies — 
about  the  rights  and  liberties  for 
which  we  are  to  shake  off  our  alle- 
giance to  the  King,  and  crown  them 
with  the  power  which  shall  make 
dogs  of  our  people.  We  owe  this  to 
your  fine  speeches !" 

He  shook  his  fist  at  Drayton,  as 
he  spoke.     Drayton  replied: 

"  He  owes  it  to  his  own !" 

"Liar!"  cried  Browne,  pressing 
forward.  "  It  was  you  who  set  the 
hounds  upon  me.  You  have  been 
the  instigator  of  all  the  mischief 
that  now  threatens  the  lives  and 
safety  of  all  good  men  in  this  coun- 
try— you,  with  your  accursed  smooth 
speeches,  about  your  scoundrelly 
congresses,  and  councils  and  com- 
mittees, that  sit  in  Charleston,  and 
hatch  conspiracies  against  the  laws, 
that  you  may  ride  into  power,  and 
rule  as  the  tyrants  of  the  land. 
"What  prevents  that  we  seize  upon 
you  now  in  the  very  act  of  your 
treasons,  and  sacrifice  you  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  country — 
that  we  give  you  a  taste  of  that 
punishment  which  has  been  bestow- 
ed on  me  ?" 

"  You  will  try  it  at  your  peril," 
was  the  answer.  "Hear  me,  my 
friends,  "continued  Drayton,  address- 
ing the  assemblage.  "I  deeply  re- 
gret the  outrage  which  has  been 
perpetrated  on  this  man.  I  now 
bitterly  regret  that  any  such  out- 
rages should  ever  be  committed, 
since  the  claims  of  humanity  should 
be  always  paramount,  and  no  cause 
should  require  her  sacrifice.  We 
have  all,  perhaps,  grievously  sinned 
in  this  particular.  This  cruel  pun- 
ishment, for  mere  differences  of 
opinion,  has  been  but  too  frequent- 
ly resorted  to.     You,  too,  well  know 
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how  commonly  it  has  prevailed  in 
this  very  region ;  and  unhappily,  the 
better  taught  among  our  people 
have  but  too  frequently,  in  their 
own  passions,  let  loose  the  wolf- 
dogs  of  society  against  those  whom 
they  held  to  be  deserving  of  any 
punishment,  where  the  laws  did  not 
readily  reach  the  offender.  "We  are 
all  but  too  apt,  in  the  moment  of 
passion,  to  lose  sight  of  the  conse- 
quences of  passion,  and  the  evils 
which  may  arise  from  a  too  ready 
compliance  with  its  demands.  I 
confess  that  the  spectacle  before 
me,  for  the  first  time,  impresses  me 
with  the  feeling  of  horror  which  it 
should  excite  in  every  heart  not 
dead  to  humanity." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  Very  good  ! — very 
comical !  The  lawyer  is  at  his  work 
again!  The  argument  changes  with 
the  climate.  It  is  now  your  bull 
that  gores  my  ox !  You  are  now  on 
our  ground,  and  you  can  now  see 
how  wicked  you  have  been  when 
you  felt  strong  upon  your  own.  But 
the  cunning  is  not  quite  deep 
enough  out  of  sight.  It  will  not 
help  you  here  !  We  have  you  here, 
where  we  are  strong,  and,  by  the 
eternal  devil,  you  shall  pay  the  pe- 
nalty." 

"  Aye ! — by ! — and  why  not  ? 

We've  a  long  reckoning  to  settle 
with  these  fellows,  and  the  sooner 
we  begin  to  square  accounts  the 
better!" 

Such  was  the  speech  of  Kirkland, 
seconding  that  of  Browne. 

It  was  now  seen  that  the  latter 
was  armed  with  a  butcher-knife  which 
he  had  snatched  from  the  stall  of 
his  host  of  the  preceding  night.  He 
had  concealed  it  in  his  garments 
until  the  present  moment,  and  now 
flourished  it  aloft  while  making   a 


forward  movement  in  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioners.  Kirkland's 
sword  was  drawn  even  while  he 
spoke,  and  he,  too,  made  a  forward 
movement. 

Drayton,  Tennent  and  the  rest  of 
their  party  stood  apparently  un- 
moved, but  evidently  watchful. 
They  were  armed. 

Cunningham,  Bobinson,  and  one 
or  two  others  advanced  at  the  same 
time;  and,  as  Drayton  beheld  them, 
mistaking  their  purpose,  and  as- 
suming that  there  was  a  combined 
movement  to  set  upon  them,  half 
drew  his  small  sword,  but  the  Be  v. 
Mr.  Tennent  interposed,  and  stayed 
his  hand: 

"Not  yet!"  said  he— "not  yet! 
Let  us  forbear  till  the  very  last  mo- 
ment. They  will  hardly  attempt 
more  than  intimidation.  Let  us  not 
precipitate  the  matter,  and  force 
them  to  extremities." 

In  a  moment  more  it  was  seen 
that  the  object  of  Cunningham  and 
Bobinson  was  not  assault,  but  the 
arrest  of  any  demonstration  of  this 
sort  on  the  part  of  the  two  most  in- 
furiate and  inveterate  among  them. 
Browne  was  forcibly  held  back  by 
Cunningham,  and  Kirkland  by  Bob- 
inson. They  struggled  violently  for 
release. 

"  Hold  me  not  back,  friend !" 
quoth  Browne  to  Cunningham. 
"  Hath  not  the  time  come  ?  Is 
not  the  victim  delivered  into  our 
hands,  and  may  we  not  execute 
judgment  upon  him  ?  It  is  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord!" 

"Aye!"  cried  Kirkland.  *  *  * 
"  He  is  the  proper  victim  !  He  is 
the  man — the  orator,  the  great 
leader,  and  arch-traitor  among  the 
rebels.  Ho  is  the  proper  victim  for 
the  sacrifice.     It  is  not  the  hounds 
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that  run  down  the  game,  but  the 
cunning  hunter  who  sets  them  on. 
It  were  something  gained  if  we  only 
cut  the  tongue  of  treason !  I  ask 
for  nothing  but  his  tongue!" 

He  freed  himself  from  Robinson, 
and  resolutely  advanced  towards 
the  Commissioners.  Browne,  at  the 
same  moment,  shook  himself  free 
from  the  grasp  of  Cunningham. 
These,  with  several  others,  now 
grappled  with  the  two  once  more. 
Browne  apostrophised  the  crowd, 
in  that  half  biblical  phraseology 
which  he  had  imbibed,  no  doubt, 
from  his  old  Covenanter  origin.  He 
had  evidently  come  to  regard  him- 
self, in  his  insanity,  as  one  chosen 
to  minister  at  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 

"  Yes !  now  is  the  time,  my  peo- 
ple!— now  is  the  accepted  time! 
The  Lord  hath  delivered  the  enemy 
into  our  hands.  He  hath  come  to 
judgment  of  his  own  free  will.  Here 
is  the  proper  altar  of  sacrifice,  and 
the  victim  stands  before  us.  Let 
us  hew  him  down,  even  where  he 
stands.  Now  is  the  time  to  wash 
out  our  own  sins  in  the  blood  of 
the  traitor.  I  have  a  two-fold  com- 
mission for  the  sacrifice.  The  Lord 
commands  that  we  put  away  the 
evil  doer  from  among  us — the  Be- 
lial, who,  with  smooth  and  serpent 
tongue,  would  persuade  us  anew  to 
pluck  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit; 
and  I  have  the  warranty,  besides, 
from  our  sovereign  lord,  the  King 
of  Britain.  Look  and  read,  my 
brethren ! — and  see  that  you  no 
longer  vainly  oppose  yourselves  to 
the  judgment  of  your  heavenly  and 
your  earthly  sovereign." 

He  drew  from  his  tattered  gar- 
ments, as  he  spoke,  a  sheet  of  parch- 
ment, with  heavy  seal,  which  the 
nearer  bystanders  soon  perceived  to 


be  a  formal  commission,  creating 
and  constituting  Thomas  Browne 
as  a  colonel  of  colonial  infantry,  in 
the  service  of  his  Britannic  Majes- 
ty, signed  by  Lord  William  Camp- 
bell, Governor  of  South  Carolina. 

"Behold,  I  say!"  he  continued; 
"  and  read  your  warranty  for  what 
you  do  in  mine.  Let  there  be  no 
surprise,  for  the  Great  Jehovah — 
aye,  and,  following  Him,  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  earth — choose  the 
agents  of  their  power,  even  as  they 
please,  and  lift  up  the  lowliest  in- 
struments of  earth  for  the  over- 
throw and  abasement  of  the  most 
lofty.  Though  you  behold  me  clad 
in  this  loathly  garb,  bestowed  by 
the  '  Liberty  Boys,'  of  whom  yon- 
der smooth-tongued  orator  is  the 
leader — though  I  be  wretched  and 
mean  and  miserable,  as  you  behold 
me — yet  have  I  been  chosen  by  the 
mightiest  of  all  powers,  to  do  the 
work  of  justice  upon  the  offender. 
"With  this  commission  of  the  crown, 
I  call  upon  you  to  gather  around 
me — to  follow  where  I  lead — and, 
when  I  bid  you,  to  seize  upon  this 
insolent  rebel,  and  bind  him,  so  that 
I  may  make  of  him  a  bloody  sacri- 
fice, even  now,  and  here,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  and  of 
our  lawful  sovereign,  George  the 
Third,  King  of  Great  Britain.  I 
command  you,  my  people — follow 
me  !  Follow  my  commission !  It 
bears  his  stamp  and  seal,  and  carries 
the  signature  of  Lord  Wm.  Camp- 
bell, Governor  of  the  Province  of 
South  Carolina." 

And,  shaking  aloft  the  commis- 
sion with  one  hand,  he  brandished 
his  knife  with  the  other,  and  made 
a  desperate  bound  at  the  little  circle, 
which  had  now  formed  a  ring  about 
the  orator. 
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For  a  moment,  all  was  confusion 
and  uproar.  The  scene  had  reach- 
ed its  crisis. 

Drayton  stood  calmly  erect,  with 
his  hand  upon  his  small  sword, 
which  still  remained  undrawn.  But 
the  pistols  of  his  friends  were  in 
each  several  grasp,  and  the  follow- 
ers, who  were  trustworthy,  now 
pressed  forward,  with  compressed 
lips  and  dilating  nostrils,  preparing 
for  the  melee  which  now  seemed 
scarcely  possible  to  avert. 

Fletchall  sate  upon  a  fallen  tree, 
seemingly  unconcerned.  Kirkland 
followed,  as  if  to  second  all  the 
movements  of  Browne.  Their  mur- 
derous intentions  glared  out  in  the 
eyes  of  both  these  savage  men,  dif- 
ferent in  expression  and  decree,  but 
both  indicating  the  fellest  purpose; 
and  the  sword  of  Kirkland,  in  an 
instant,  was  actually  threatening 
the  breast  of  Drayton  over  the 
shoulders  of  one  of  his  friends,  who 
stood,  unconscious  of  it,  pistol  in 
hand,  with  his  eye  fixed  only  on 
Browne. 

A  single  stroke  at  that  moment — 
the  shot  of  a  pistol,  or  the  thrust 
of  a  sword,  must  have  precipitated 
the  murderous  struggle  which  now 
seemed  inevitable,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Cunningham  and  Bobin- 
son  to  keep  back  Browne,  while 
others  were  engaged  in  like  efforts 
to  restrain  the  rage  of  Kirkland. 

Just  then  all  parties  were  brought 
to  a  sudden  pause  in  the  action,  by 
a  sudden  cry — a  sort  of  stifled 
shriek — from  Fletchall,  the  chief  of 
the  loyalist  party,  who  had  been 
hitherto  sitting  quietly,  if  not  in- 
differently, in  the  back-ground,  a 
wiiling  witness  to  the  progress  of 
that  mischief  which  ho  did  not  seem 
willing  to  oppose.     He  did  not  caro 


to  participate  in  the  proceedings, 
which  he  yet  did  not  choose  to  ar- 
rest. For  this  he  was  too  cowardly. 
But  he  was  not  unwilling  that  other 
parties  should  incur  the  hazards  of 
opening  the  game,  the  cards  of 
which  he  was  yet  in  hopes  to  play. 
He  had  looked  on,  apparently  with 
the  greatest  indifference,  as  the 
strife  increased  in  warmth.  Pick- 
ing his  teeth  with  his  knife,  he 
sometimes  grinned,  scowled  or 
chuckled,  during  the  progress  of 
the  wild  discussion,  especially  while 
the  infuriate  assailants  were  bad- 
gering the  orator  by  whom  his  vani- 
ty had  been  offended. 

But,  as  the  strife  warmed  into 
violence,  he  silently  rose,  and  was 
making  his  way  out  of  the  crowd, 
when  he  felt  himself  suddenly  seiz- 
ed by  the  throat,  and  found  himself 
in  the  grasp  of  a  powerful  Irish- 
man, one  Orrin  O'Brien,  who  had 
followed  Drayton's  party  to  the 
ground.  O'Brien,  thrusting  his  fin- 
gers between  the  throat  of  Fletch- 
all and  his  neckcloth,  gave  it  a  sin- 
gle twist,  which  forced  from  h  m 
the  choking  cry  which  had  brought 
upon  the  parties  the  attention  of 
the  crowd.  All  eyes  were  quickly 
turned  in  this  direction,  to  behold 
Fletchall  struggling  vainly  in  the 
grasp  of  the  giant,  quite  purple  in 
the  face,  while  his  captor,  flourish- 
ing a  huge  knife  before  his  eyes, 
cried  out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

"  If  that's  to  be  the  game,  boys, 
then  every  man  to  his  bird!" 

The  choking  scream  of  Fletchall 
— his  evident  danger — the  resolute 
front  put  on  by  Drayton's  friends 
and  followers,  and  the  large  pro- 
portion of  them  present — had  the 
proper  effect  with  the  loyalist  lead- 
ers, who  now  addressed  themselves 
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more  earnestly  than  ever  to  the  task 
of  taking  off  Browne  and  Kirkland. 

"Madman!"  said  Robinson  to 
Kirkland,  "  do  you  not  see  that  they 
are  three  to  one  against  us  ?" 

"  And  whose  fault  is  that  ?  But 
for  the  btupid  policy  of  Fletchall,  in 
keeping  the  men  away  from  the 
gathering,  we  should  have  had  men 
enough — might  have  taken  all  these 
fellows  at  one  cast  of  the  net,  and 
struck  such  a  blow  as  would  have 
rung  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea- 
board." 

"  The  sun  will  rise  to-morrow," 
replied  Robinson,  as  he  withdrew 
Kirkland  from  the  crowd  into  the 
woods. 

Browne  was  not  so  easily  man- 
aged. He  had  so  nearly  approach- 
ed the  consummation  of  one  stroke 
of  bloody  vengeance,  that  he  raged 
furiously  against  those  who,  after  a 
fierce  struggle,  succeeded  in  disarm- 
ing and  bearing  him  away  from  the 
scene.  Still  raving  and  struggling 
as  he  went,  he  deplored  his  disap- 
pointment, denounced  the  party  as 
faithless  to  their  sovereign,  weak, 
cowardly,  and  wanting  in  the  wis- 
dom to  strike  the  first  blow  when 
all  the  signs  were  auspicious. 

They  consoled  him  with  assur- 
ances that  the  time  would  come — 
that  it  was  the  especial  counsel  of 
Lord  Campbell  that  they  were  not 
to  strike  until  the  arrival  of  the 
British  army,  which,  according  to 
his  secret  dispatches  to  Fletchall 
(which  had  determined  the  course 
pursued  by  the  latter),  was  already 
on  its  way  for  the  coasts  of  Caro- 
lina. 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  with  my 
bird?"  demanded  O'Brien,  as  he 
still  held  Fetchall  tenaciously  by  the 


throat,  threatening  him  occasionally 
with  his  knife. 

"  Oh !  let  him  go,"  said  one  of 
the  company;  "he's  nothing  but  a 
barn-door  fowl." 

"  And,  therefore,  the  more  proper 
for  the  spit!  But  be  off!"  said  the 
Irishman,  and  giving  the  crest- 
fallen colonel  a  kick — "  Be  off,  and 
thank  the  color  of  your  feathers  for 
saving  you  from  my  tender  mer- 
cies!" 

Fletchall  disappeared  with  all 
expedition,  followed  shortly  by 
Browne,  Cunningham,  Kirkland  and 
the  rest  of  the  chiefs.  These  all 
sought  Fletchall's  quarters,  the  bet- 
ter for  their  future  conferences. 

That  night  Orrin  O'Brien  was 
made  happy  by  receiving  from  Dray- 
ton a  lieutenant's  commission,  with 
instructions  to  report  to  Colonel 
Hammond,  at  Snow  Hill. 

The  party  of  Drayton  had  escap- 
ed a  great  danger.  But  for  the 
policy  of  Fletchall,  in  preventing 
the  appearance  of  his  whole  regi- 
ment upon  the  ground,  and  but  for 
the  timely  attendance  of  so  many 
of  the  associated  "Whigs,  the  perni- 
cious and  wild  eloquence  of  Browne, 
enforced  by  the  miserable  exhibition 
which  he  made  of  the  treatment  he 
had  received,  would  have  prompted 
to  a  general  massacre.  It  was  yet 
to  have  its  effect,  and  the  savage 
temper  of  Browne  was  yet  to  find  a 
fitting  auditory,  prepared  to  follow 
his  insane,  but  still  wonderfully  ca- 
pable guidance.  He  would  yet  have 
a  command  of  his  own,  despite  of 
the  Fletchalls  and  others,  whom  he 
held  to  be  but  phlegmatic  workers 
in  the  pious  mission  which  he  kept 
before  his  eyes.  But  we  need  not 
anticipate. 
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The  crowd  dispersed,  after  hear- 
ing an  exhortation  from  Drayton  to 
be  vigilant  and  active.  He  had 
brought  over  several  of  the  officers 
of  Fletchall's  regiment,  and  distri- 
buted commissions  among  them. 
He  urged  upon  them  a  speedy  or- 
ganization, being  now  satisfied  that 
the  highland  country,  under  its 
present  leaders,  and  with  its  exist- 
ing prejudices,  was  not  to  be  con- 
ciliated till  after  a  blow,  or  many 
blows,  had  been  struck,  and  much 
precious  blood  spilled  unneces- 
sarily. 

Nor  were  his  apprehensions  lim- 
ited to  himself.  The  crowd  that 
heard  his  voice,  proceeding  in 
groups  to  their  several  homes,  dis- 
cussed the  prospect  from  their  own 
poiftts  of  view,  and  by  their  in- 
stincts, perhaps,  rather  than  their 
reason,  came  to  a  like  conclusion 
with  himself.  They  were  an  excit- 
ed people — somewhat  bewildered, 
but  now,  for  the  first  time,  realizing 
in  mind  the  prospect  of  terrible 
civil  commotions,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  foreign  war. 

It  was  now  clear  to  them,  as  to  Dray- 
ton, that  the  loyalist  leaders  were 
fully  possessed  of  the  idea  of  both 
— nay, that  the  secret  thought  of  seve- 
ral among  them  was  of  the  impor- 
tance which  they  were  to  derive 
from  it  socially,  and  possibly  of  the 
profits  which  it  would  ultimately 
bring.  He  and  his  party,  which  in- 
creased in  numbers  as  it  went,  now 
took  the  route  again  towards  the 
Savannah  river;  Drayton  and  Ten- 
nent  dividing  their  labors  between 
the  people  of  Augusta,  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Snow  Hill,  Colonel 
Hammond's  residence,  the  Bidge, 
and  what  was  then  called  the  Long 
Cane  Settlement.     They  had  still  a 


great  deal  of  work  before  them  in 
the  effort  to  mould  the  opinions  of 
a  population  so  sparsely  settled,  and 
so  little  possessed  of  the  means  of 
information.  Drayton  was  soon  to 
hear  tidings  which  would  render  it 
necessary  that  he  should  put  off  the 
civilian,  and  put  on  the  soldier.  In 
a  brief  period  Kirkland  was  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  nearly  two 
thousand  men.  But  of  this  here- 
after. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BROTHER   AND    SISTER. 

While  these  events  were  occurring 
in  the  highland  country,  the  con- 
valescence of  Walter  Dunbar  had 
been  steadily  going  on.  He  is  no 
longer  the  occupant  of  the  bachelor 
lodgings  of  his  friend,  Martin  Jos- 
celyn.  He  is  restored  to  his  father's 
house,  if  not  to  his  affections. 
There  he  finds  Mr.  Alison  installed  in 
place,  almost  as  one  of  the  family. 

This  guest  does  not  please  him, 
nor,  indeed,  does  he  please  Mr.  Ali- 
son. The  latter  is  a  very  good  look- 
ing gentleman,  a  few  years  older 
than  Walter,  and  carries  himself 
with  a  degree  of  complacency  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  his  own  con- 
viction that  he  is  also  by  many  years 
the  wiser  man  of  the  two.  He  has 
a  cool,  composed  and  patronizing 
way  about  him,  which  is  particularly 
annoying  to  Walter.  He  is  already 
quite  at  home  in  the  family — spends 
much  time  in  conference  with  old 
Dunbar,  from  which  the  son  is  ex- 
cluded; disposes  himself  at  length 
along  the  sofa,  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  ladies,  and  discourses  to  the 
ears  of  these,  both  aunt  and  niece, 
in  the  style  of  an  ancient  intimate 
or  connexion  of  the  family,  dropping 
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most  of  the  usual  ceremonial  forms 
of  address  in  speaking  to  or  with 
them,  and  placidly  assuming  for 
himself  a  position  in  the  household 
which  hourly  makes  "Walter  more 
and  more  distrustful  of  his  own. 
He  bears  with  these  things  as  well 
as  he  can,  in  deference  to  the  guest 
whom  his  father  seems  greatly  to 
favor;  but  he  writhes  under  the  an- 
noyance, and  will  probably  break 
out  in  wrath  under  some  future  pro- 
vocation. 

But,  in  regard  to  his  feelings,  Mr. 
Alison  gives  himself  but  little  con- 
cern. He  is  a  tall,  well  made,  and 
rather  handsome  person,  of  dark 
complexion,  but  good  features,  with 
fine  dark  eyes,  and  an  expansive 
profusion  of  whiskers  and  mous- 
tache. But  there  is  a  something  sin- 
ister in  the  expression  of  his  face, 
and  especially  in  his  eyes.  His 
countenance  rather  repels  confi- 
dence and  provokes  suspicion.  But 
his  manners  withal  are  soft  and  so- 
liciting. He  speaks  in  low  tones, 
and  always  with  the  air  of  one  whose 
relations  with  you  are  especially  con- 
fidential. It  was  this  peculiarity  of 
the  man  which  caused  "Walter  to 
dislike  him  from  the  first;  especially 
when  he  found  him  sitting  closely 
beside  his  sister,  Annie,  on  the  sofa, 
his  head  half  inclined  towards  her  as 
he  spoke,  and  his  tones  so  subdued 
as  to  reach  no  other  ears  in  the 
apartment. 

"Walter  thought  of  his  friend,  Mar- 
tin Joscelyn,  and  grew  jealous,  at 
once,  on  his  account,  nay,  he  grew 
jealous  of  his  sister — jealous  and  an- 
gry— and  summoned  her  to  a  private 
reckoning,  on  the  strangeness,  if  not 
significance,  of  this  newiy-born  in- 
timacy with  a  stranger,  and  one,  too, 


who  seemed  so  very  willing  to  pre- 
sume upon  it. 

"  And  what  would  you  have  me 
do,  "Walter  ?  He  is  the  guest  of  our 
father,  and  seems  to  possess  his  con- 
fidence." 

"  But  that  is  no  good  reason,  An- 
nie, why  he  should  have  yours." 

"  And  who  says  that  he  has  ?" 

"  It  looks  very  like  it !" 

"Perhaps  so;  and  I  confess  I  do 
not  like  that  it  should  wear  this  ap- 
pearance, but — " 

"  Ah !  you  do  not  ?" 

"  No !  it  distresses  me  at  times. 
But  I  see  not  well,  so  long  as  he  for- 
bears offence — " 

"  But  this  is  offence  !" 

"  Not  so,  my  dear  brother.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  good  manners,  and  it 
may  argue  presumption;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  simply  a  way 
that  he  has." 

"  Gentlemen,  in  society,  are  re- 
quired to  have  good  ways  and  good 
manners,  and  it  is  no  excuse  for  pre- 
sumption or  impertinence  to  say 
that  it  is  only  a  person's  way." 

"  Very  true,  Walter;  but  it  would 
be  an  error  to  describe  this  person's 
conduct  either  as  impertinent  or 
presumptuous.  It  is  a  little  too  free 
and  familiar  for  my  taste,  I  confess; 
but  does  not  actually  pass  beyond 
the  bounds  of  propriety." 

"  I  will  take  him  to  task  on  the 
subject !     I  will  set  him  right !" 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing,  my 
good  brother,"  answered  the  girl, 
now  very  earnestly,  and  with  some- 
thing like  alarm  in  her  manner;  put- 
ting her  hand  on  her  brother's  arm, 
and  fixing  upon  him  a  steadfast  and 
commanding  look,  which  became  her 
fine  countenance  well,  as  indicative 
of  a  degree  of  character  which  her 
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very  feminine  style  of  beauty  would 
hardly  lead  the  spectator  to  expect 
"You  will  do  no  such  thing,  my 
good  brother,  for  mischief  would  fol- 
low." 

"  What !  do  you  fear  for  me  ?"  he 
demanded,  impatiently. 

"I  am  not  talking  of  fear  or 
thinking  of  yours.  But  this  man  is 
our  father's  guest,  and  comes  here, 
a3  I  take  it,  on  business  of  import- 
ance. Any  step  of  the  kind  that 
you  propose  would  drive  him  frora 
the  house." 

"  And  that's  what  I  want  to  do  !" 
the  young  man  vehemently  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Oh !  Walter !  how  can  you  think 
of  such  a  thing?  Drive  him  from 
the  house." 

"  Yes,  I  tell  you — drive  him  from 
the  house,  on  my  father's  account,  if 
not  on  yours." 

"Do  not  give  yourself  any  anxi- 
ety on  my  account,  Walter,  and 
really  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
be  apprehensive  on  account  of 
father." 

"This  fellow  is  here  on  business 
of  mischief !  I  know  it !  He  comes 
from  Cameron.  He  is  an  emissary 
from  the  up-country,  where  they  are 
brewing  more  mischief  than  the 
country  can  swallow  with  safety, 
and  heaven  knows  what  will  be  the 
end  of  it!  This  man  makes  our 
father's  house  a  place  of  rendezvous 
for  all  sorts  of  people.  He  and  they 
come  and  go  almost  at  pleasure,  and 
they  come  and  go  altogether  by 
night.  They  will  involve  our  father 
in  their  meshes  of  mischief — involve 
him,  at  his  time  of  life,  in  political 
entanglements  which  may  bring 
down  ruin  on  his  head  and  ours.  I 
tell  you,  I  am  very  apprehensive  of 


the  consequences  of  this  man's  pre- 
sence in  our  dwelling." 

"  And  I  confess,  Walter,  I  share 
in  all  your  apprehensions  and  anxi- 
eties. It  is  as  you  say;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  your  interference,  or  mine, 
can  help  the  matter.  You  know  onr 
father's  passionate  nature  too  well 
to  suppose  that  either  of  us  can 
guide  or  influence  him  in  any  res- 
pect, where  his  will  is  once  finally 
settled;  and  any  attempt  on  your 
part  to  drive  this  stranger  from  the 
house,  would  end  in  you  yourself 
being  driven  out!  Nothing  could 
possibly  enrage  our  father  more  than 
that  he  should  fancy  you  entertain 
any  such  purpose.  Our  policy  is  to 
treat  this  guest  as  civilly  as  pos- 
sible." 

"And  so  you  are  to  entertain  him, 
when  he  pleases  to  seat  himself  be- 
side you  on  the  sofa — his  head  in- 
clining towards  you,  as  if  the  next 
moment  he  would  lay  it  on  your 
lap—" 

"Hush,  Walter,  don't  be  silly 
now." 

"Ay,  but  it  does  look  so  some- 
times, Annie;  and  then  his  whisper- 
ing conversation  in  your  ears  alone." 

"  And  how  can  I  help  that  ?  You 
men  are  all  so  conceited,  that  it 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  among 
you  that  any  and  every  earnest  at- 
tention to  a  woman  is  sure  to  be 
successful  in  snaring  her  fancy." 

"  And,  by  Jupiter,  there  is  but  too 
much  truth  in  the  notion, — certainly 
it  is  a  very  common  secret  of  suc- 
cess." 

"Perhaps  so,  Walter;  but  please 
do  not  suffer  your  dislike  of  this 
man  to  possess  you  with  the  notion 
that  he  either  likes  me  or  I  him,  or 
that—" 
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"But  I  half  suspect,  Annie,  that  terday,  and  complimented  him  on 

you  do."  his  commission." 

"  You  should  know,  Walter,  bet-  « Then  it  has  only  just  reached 

ter  than  anybody  else,  where,  and  him.    My  father's  compliments  could 

upon   whom,   my  liking  is  placed,  only  be  given,  in  that  case,  to   an 

and  should  think  better  of  your  sis-  open    loyalist— so    that    we    know 

ter— should,  by  this  time,  know  her  where  he  is  in  this  struggle." 

better,  than  to  indulge  in  any  such  "And  where  my  father  assumes 

unjust  suspicions."  you  to  be  also,  "Walter." 

"Ah!  poor  Martin!     How  would  "Ah,  my  dear  Annie,  there  is  my 

he  relish  to  see  this  impudent  fellow  black  dog !     It  is  that  trouble  that 

sitting  beside  you  on  the  sofa— half  haunts  me,  day  and  night,  and  takes 

reclining  on  it,  his  head  bent  side-  fr0m  me  strength  and  courage !     I 

ways,  looking  upwards  in  your  face,  know  not  where  I  am !    I  doubt !     I 

and  speaking  in  those  soft,  subdued  doubt !     I  cannot  free  myself  of  the 

tones  which   are   so  pleasant  in  a  doubts  that  assail  me  on  every  side, 

woman's  ears  and  fancies,  as  so  ex-  There  is  right  and  wrong  on  both 

pressive  of  the  humility  in  a  lover's  sides;  neither  seems  to  be  unmixed 

heart!     How  do  you  think  Martin  of  good  and  evil.      My  sympathies 

would  feel  at  beholding  such  a  pic-  are  with  my  friends,  rather  than  my 

ture — a  picture   that  I   myself  am  father;  and  he  would  coerce  me  by 

forced  but  too  frequently  to  see !"  his  authority,  regardless  of  all  argu- 

"  And  to  which  I  find  it  very  pain-  ment.     My  opinions  are  fully  with 

ful  to  submit.     But,  as  my  father  be-  neither  party,  and  in  some  degree  I 

holds  it,  Walter,  I  do  submit;  and  I  concur  with  both.     The  colonies — 

trust  that  Martin's  confidence  in  me  our  people,  surely  have  their  rights, 

would  not  be  lessened,  were  he  even  but  the  crown  has  its  rights  also; 

to  behold  it.     One  thing  I  will  say  and  I  hold  these  rights  to  be  the 

to  you — this  relation  between   Mr.  stronger,  for  that  I  doubt  if  the  colo- 

Alison  and  myself  never  occurs  ex-  nies  are  yet  quite  strong  enough  to 

cept  in  the  presence  of  the  family,  go  alone ;  and  what  is  to  bind  these 

and  it  is  never  suffered  by  me  to  colonies  together  when  the  cohesive 

continue  very  long.      You  will  have  influence  of  the  crown  shall  be  with- 

remarked  that,  when  he  assumes  this  drawn  ?" 

attitude  and  manner,  I  very  soon  "  But,  Walter,  the  leaders  in  this 

contrive,  not  only  to  leave  him,  but  popular  movement  do  not  meditate 

to  leave  the  room.     Let  this  content  separation  from  the  crown." 

you.     You  may  take  for  granted  that  "  So  they  say;  but  it  must  come  to 

I  will  not  suffer  any  trespass  on  the  that  finally,  should  the  first  step  be 

part  of  any  guest,  and  shall  be  quite  taken,  and  should  their  united  force 

able,  without  your  interference,  to  be   sufficient  to   resist  the  arms  of 

protect  myself  against  Major  Alison's  the  crown  in  the  event  of  war." 

freedoms,  whenever  they  shall  be-  "  But,  is  it  likely  that  war  will  fol- 

come  impertinences."  low  ?" 

"What!  he  is  a  major,  is  he?"  "I  fear  it;  indeed  it  has  begun 

"  So  father  styled  him  only  yes-  already.     King  and  Parliament  have 
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both  declared  for  coercion — pride 
and  interest,  in  them,  unite  to  make 
coercion  seem  the  proper  policy. 
There  will  be  no  effort  at  concilia- 
tion, where  one  of  the  parties  as- 
sumes its  own  strength  to  be  su- 
preme and  knows  the  other  party  to 
be  feeble.  In  all  such  cases,  pride 
becomes  passion — passion  puts  on 
the  worst  form  of  arrogance,  and 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  right,  justice,  rea- 
son, law — all  the  securities  of  states 
and  ^empires.  I  know  not  where  to 
turn  and  how  to  decide,  and  my 
father  leaves  me  no  choice.  His 
will—" 

"  Have  you  none  of  your  own,  my 
dear  brother  ?"  and  she  looked  with 
eyes  of  intent  inquiry  into  his  own, 
as  she  asked  the  question. 

"  Has  he  ever  allowed  us  any,  my 
dear  sister?  Does  he  not  still  rule 
us  as  mere  children,  to  whom  he  can 
say  now,  as  he  did  when  we  were 
so :  '  Go  there  and  come  hither  ?'  It 
is  this  conflict  in  my  heart,  between 
my  sympathies  and  my  father's  au- 
thority, to  say  nothing  of  my  own 
conflicts  of  opinion,  that  crushes  the 
very  life  of  manhood  out  of  me — 
that  caused  me  to  discredit  my 
manhood  on  that  miserable  day — 
ah !" 

And,  with  his  whole  form  writhing 
under  the  bitter  memory,  while  the 
big,  hot,  scalding  tear  drops  dilated 
in  his  eyes,  he  turned  away  from 
her,  and  paced  rapidly  the  chamber. 

She  followed  him — she  put  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  while 
her  own  eyes  filled  with  tears,  like 
his  own,  she  said: — 

"Alas!  my  poor  brother!  You  are 
not  yet  strong  enough  for  thought. 
Your  strength  will  come  back  to  you 
in  season.     But,  go  from  hence  for  a 


while.  Here,  you  have  too  many 
associations  calculated  to  embitter 
thought  and  to  enfeeble  will.  Go 
down,  and  visit  Angelica,  and  for- 
get these  miserable  politics,  and  lose 
the  memory  of  your  defeat,  as  you 
call  it,  which  Martin,  by  the  way, 
says  you  most  strangely  exaggerate. 
He  says  you  spoke  as  well  as  any 
man  could,  whose  heart  was  not  in 
his  speech." 

"  Aye,  he  was  right !  My  heart 
was  not  in  my  speech,  Annie;  but 
the  worst  is,  I  know  not  where  my 
heart  is,  or  whether  I  could  do  jus- 
tice to  either  argument.  My  father 
stands  between  me  andallthinkiug; 
and  even  though  he  be  right,  in  his 
opinions,  yet  I  feel  that  I  should 
never  heartily  adopt  the  same  con- 
clusion, so  long  as  the  denial  is  made 
of  my  own  right  to  work  out  the 
problem  freely  for  myself.  Do  you 
see — do  you  comprehend,  Annie  ?" 

"I  do — I  do,  my  brother!  But 
go  and  visit  Angelica.  Spend  a 
week  or  two  on  Beech  Island.  She 
will  show  you  where  your  heart  is,  I 
fancy,  and  will  so  nourish  it,  on 
wholesome  food,  that  you  will  come 
back  with  a  better  will,  working 
finally  to  a  right  conclusion.  I  do 
wish  that  you  could  think  fully  with 
Martin.  I  am  sure  that  his  heart  is 
in  the  right  place,  for  his  head  goes 
fully  with  it." 

"You  and  your  Martin!  That 
swallow !  And  your  perfect  faith  in 
the  wisdom  of  his  twitter !" 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  Martin,  Walter. 
He  is  a  good  friend  of  yours." 

"  Do  I  not  know  it  ?  I  love  the 
dog  as  if  he  were  my  own  brother. 
I  believe  that  but  for  him  and  you, 
I  should  not  now  be  a  living  man." 

"And  Aunt  Janet,   Walter.     Do 
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not  forget  her,  and  her  good  nurs- 
ing." 

"Dear  old  aunty!  But  I  must 
consult  her  about  this  visit  to  An- 
gelica." 

"  Why  consult  anybody  in  respect 
to  a  matter  which  your  own  feelings 
ought  to  decide  upon  in  an  in- 
stant r 

"  True ! — very  true  !  What  was  I 
thinking  of?" 

"  There  is  your  error,  Walter ! 
It  is  your  weakness.  You  are  too 
apt  to  consult — your  books — and 
other  people;  and  you  deliberate  so 
long — you  have  such  a  habit  of  de- 
liberating-— you  know — " 

"That  the  day  escapes  me,  you 
would  say,  while  I  speculate  upon 
the  sunshine.  And  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  what  you  say !" 

"  Go  and  see  Angelica  !  You  are 
now  quite  strong  enough  for  that, 
and  with  her  for  a  while,  and  a 
little  birding  and  fishing,  when 
love-making  becomes  insipid,  you 
will  relieve  it  from  all  monotony." 

"  And  I  am  to  abandon  the  field 
wholly  to  this  fellow,  Annie?  Is 
that  what  you  are  after  ?" 

"  What  field— what  fellow?" 

"  This  Alison,  who  threatens  to 
usurp  all  the  rights  of  our  poor 
Martin." 

"  Pooh ! — for  a  grown  man,  Wal- 
ter, you  are  a  great  blockhead! 
Martin  can  take  care  of  himself — " 

"And  you,  too." 

"  I  hope  so,  when  the  time  comes. 
Meanwhile,  be  sure  of  this — I  shall 
amply  protect  his  rights,  in  the  as- 
sertion of  my  own.  Have  no  fears 
of  this  visitor,  and  beware  of  any 
collision  with  him,  if  only  on  our 
father's  account.  Make  your  pre- 
parations,  and  set  off   for    Beech 


Island  as  soon  as  possible.  You 
are  now  well  enough,  and  will  hardly 
be  excused  if  you  delay  your  visit 
much  longer." 

"I  will  try  horseback  riding  to- 
morrow," said  he;  "a  few  days  of 
exercise,  in  an  hour's  canter  at  a 
time,  will  find  me  again  at  home  in 
the  saddle,  and,  somewhere  about 
the  close  of  the  week,  I  will  ride 
over  to  Beech  Island.  By  the  way, 
the  last  note  from  Angelica  had 
something  in  it  like  a  reproach  of 
yourself,  Annie.  It  exhibited  some 
pique.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  Ah !  you  must  put  that  matter 
right.  Mrs.  Kirkland  and  Angelica 
came  to  see  you  when  you  were  in 
the  crisis  of  your  sickness.  We  did 
not  dare  to  admit  them,  and  they 
were  quite  angry  at  the  time.  You 
can  easily  explain  everything.  What 
we  did  was  solely  done  under  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  with  the 
positive  orders  of  the  doctors.  Even 
father  was  not  allowed  to  see  you, 
and  he  came,  too,  on  the  very  same 
day  with  them." 

"  If  there  be  nothing  more  than 
that,  Annie—" 

"  There  is  nothing  more,  I  am 
certain.  But  your  Angelica  is  not 
so  much  the  angel,  Walter,  as  not 
to  find,  even  in  this,  a  sufficient 
cause  of  complaint.  It  will  be  for 
you  to  see  that  she  has  no  worse,  in 
your  long  delay  to  visit  her.  With 
an  effort,  you  might  have  gone 
down  several  days  ago.  In  any  case, 
I  should  certainly  have  expected  it 
of  you.  The  truth  is,  brother,  I  am 
of  the  notion  that  you  are  rather 
too  cold  as  a  lover." 

"Philosophy,  Annie — pure  phil- 
osophy !  The  wooing  of  a  man, 
and  a  gentleman,  must  never  lack 
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in  dignity,  and  hurry  is  as  adverse  fancy  I  can  soon  put  you  right  with 

to    gentility   as    it   is    to    wisdom,  her." 

Never  you  fear  that  she  will  be  "  You  are  something  of  the  pup- 
satisfied  with  me,  and  if  your  of-  py,  Walter,  in  your  conceit,  like  all 
fence  is  only  what  you  think  it,  I  your  sex." 

(  To  be  continued.) 


CHLOKIS. 

i. 

What  time  fhe  rosy,  flushing  West 

Sleeps  soft  on  copse  and  dingle, 
Wherein  the  sunset  shadows  rest, 

Or  richly  float  and  mingle. 

When  down  the  vale  the  wood-dove's  note 

Thrills  in  a  cadence  tender, 
And  every  rare,  ethereal  mote 

Turns  to  a  winged  splendor. 
m. 
Just  as  the  mystic  cloud-lands  ope, 

Far  up  their  sapphire  portal, 
Fair  as  the  fairest  dream  of  Hope, 

Half  goddess  and  half  mortal. 

IV. 

I  see  that  lovely  Genius  rise, 

That  child  of  Orient  trances, 
On  whose  sweet  face  the  glory  lies 

Of  weird  Hellenic  fancies. 
v. 
Chloeis  !  beneath  whose  procreant  tread 

All  earth  yields  up  her  sweetness — 
The  violet's  scent,  the  rose's  red, 

The  dahliah's  orb'd  completeness. 

VL 

And  verdures  on  the  myriad  hills, 

The  breath  of  her  pure  duty 
Hath  nursed  to  life  by  sparkling  rills, 

And  foliaged  nooks  of  beauty, 
vfi. 
Till  bloom,  and  odor,  blush  and  song, 

So  fill  earth's  radiant  spaces — 
The  fading  touch  of  sin,  or  wrong, 

Leaves  glad  the  weariest  faces. 

VIII. 

And  so,  thro'  happy  spring-tide  dells, 

O'er  mount,  and  field,  and  river, 
Her  Zephyr's  fairy  clarion  swells, 

Her  footsteps  glance  forever !  Paul  H.  IIayne. 
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THE  BATTLES  OF  VIRGINIA, 
(INCLUDING  SHAKPSBURG  AND  GETTYSBURG.) 


BY  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE,  AUTHOR  OF  "  SURRY  OF  EAGLE'S  NEST." 


V. 


SHARPSBURG. 


Sharpsburg  was  the  first  and  last 
great  battle  on  tlie  soil  of  Mary- 
land. In  the  hours  of  one  Sep- 
tember day  was  decided  the  fate  of 
Baltimore  and  "Washington.  Tac- 
tically a  drawn  battle,  it  was  strate- 
gically a  Confederate  defeat.  Add 
to  these  notable  features  the  fur- 
ther circumstance  that  it  was  the 
last  fight  of  McClellan.  That  ought, 
of  itself,  to  make  it  interesting. 

Let  us  follow  the  steps  of  the  two 
athletes  who  had  already  crossed 
swords  on  the  banks  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  who  now  advanced  to 
a  final  trial  of  each  other's  muscle 
on  the  soil  of  Maryland.  These 
hardy  adversaries  were  Lee,  com- 
manding the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  McClellan,  commanding 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  last  day  of  August  the 
fate  of  General  Pope  had  been  de- 
cided. His  shattered  battalions  had 
retreated  from  the  fields  of  Ma- 
nassas, and  Lee  pressed  on  to  com- 
plete the  victory  which  had  cost 
him  so  much  blood.  General  Pope 
had  but  one  ambition  now — to  save 
the  remnant  of  his  army — and  to 
this  work  he  sedulously  addressed 
himself,  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, by  doing  what  he  ought  to 


have  done  before  delivering  battle — 
utilizing,  that  is  to  say,  the  troops 
of  Sumner  and  Franklin. 

These  had  pushed  out  as  rapidly 
as  possible  from  Alexandria,  and 
now,  on  this  1st  of  September,  were 
at  Germantown — a  small  village  a 
mile  or  two  west  of  Fairfax  Court 
House.  Here  line  of  battle  was 
formed,  with  the  right  at  German- 
town,  and  the  left  toward  Centre- 
ville,  and  the  troops  were  hardly' in 
position  when  the  men  of  Jackson 
were  seen  advancing  by  the  Little 
River  turnpike. 

Their  commander  was  worn  out, 
and  had  sat  down  under  a  tree, 
leaned  his  back  against  the  trunk, 
folded  his  hands  across  his  breast, 
and  was  asleep.  The  crack  of  the 
skirmishers  awoke  him  soon;  he 
rose,  mounted  his  horse,  and  in  fif- 
teen minutes,  was  at  the  head  of 
his  column,  then  advancing  upon 
the  enemy. 

This  battle  was  a  strange  one. 
No  sooner  had  the  artillery  begun 
to  roar,  than,  as  if  in  response,  the 
heavens  echoed  it.  The  cheers  of 
the  men  were  responded  to  by  the 
rushing  sound  of  a  great  wind  in 
the  trees;  the  glare  of  the  cannon 
by  dazzling  flashes  of  lightning;  the 
thunder  of  the  guns,  by  crash  after 
crash  from  the  black  and  lowering 
clouds.    In  the  midst  of  this  con- 
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flicfc  of  the  elements,  the  human 
conflict  commenced,  and  the  huge 
torrents  of  rain  which  soon  began 
to  fall  seemed  the  protest  of  the  in- 
animate world  against  this  revel 
of  man's  passions.  So  heavy  was 
the  rain,  that  one  of  Jackson's  com- 
manders sent  him  word  that  the 
powder  of  the  men  conld  not  be 
kept  dry;  he  would  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  position. 
But  that  thing  of  abandoning  a 
position  rarely  suited  Jackson. 

"  Tell  him  to  hold  his  ground," 
lie  said,  in  brief  accents,  to  the  mes- 
senger; "  if  his  guns  will  not  go  off, 
neither  will  the  enemy's  !" 

And  the  line  remained  firm;  the 
enemy  made  no  headway,  and  yet 
they  fought  well.  They  were  fresh, 
and  commanded  by  the  brave  Kear- 
aey  and  others.  This  day  was  to 
be  the  last  of  the  old  foe  of  Fre- 
mont. Kearney  rushed  forward  to 
rally  his  lines,  mistook  a  Confede- 
rate party  for  his  own  men,  turned 
and  galloped  away;  but  a  bullet 
overtook  him. 

On  the  next  morning  I  was  rid- 
ing along  the  turnpike,  and  saw  a 
crowd  gathering  at  a  small  house 
by  the  wayside. 

"What  are  those  men  looking 
at  ?"  I  inquired  of  a  soldier. 

"At  the  body  of  General  Kear- 
ney, which  General  Lee  is  just  go- 
bg  to  send,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
his  friends." 

After  the  fall  of  this  gallant  sol- 
dier, the  enemy  did  not  continue 
the  contest  with  much  ardor.  At 
night  they  still  were  there,  in  the 
iark  and  dripping  woods,  which 
the  storm  lashed  as  before;  at  dawn 
they  had  disappeared.  Behind  that 
friendly  rampart,  covering  the  War- 
renton  road  to  Centreville,  General 


Pope  had  retreated.  At  sunrise 
Stuart's  cavalry  rushed  with  cheers 
into  Fairfax,  but  the  Federal  col- 
umns were  as  far  as  Annandale. 
In  the  debris — guns,  oilcloth-,  and 
knapsacks — scattered  along  the  road, 
you  read  plainly,  "  Exit  Pope." 

And  now  the  unskilled  soldiers, 
on  that  2d  of  September,  18G2, 
thought  "  We  are  going  straight  to 
Washington."  No  less  a  personage 
than  Jackson  seemed  to  encourage 
this  iclea.  Sitting  his  horse  on  the 
Oxhill  ridge,  surrounded  by  the 
curious,  he  said  briefly  to  an  officer: 

"  What  roads  lead  to  Vienna  and 
?" 

The  latter  words  were  spoken  too 
low  to  be  caught.  Eeceiving  a  re- 
ply, he  nodded,  reflected  an  instant, 
and  then  rode  away.  Taking  the 
head  of  his  column,  he  pushed  on — 
toward  Leesburg.  Leesburg  meant 
not  Washington,  but  the  Cumber- 
land Valley. 

General  Lee  had,  it  seems,  deter- 
mined to  enter  Maryland  above, 
and  fight  his  second  battle  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

No  time  was  lost.  The  men  were 
worn  to  exhaustion  by  the  heavy 
marching  and  fighting,  without  ra- 
tions, of  the  last  few  weeks;  but 
there  was  no  time  to  pause.  Before 
the  smoke  had  drifted  away  from 
the  great  field  of  conflict,  the  col- 
umn was  in  motion;  in  three  days,, 
it  passed  the  Potomac  at  Leesburg 
— the  men  cheering,  and  the  bands 
playing  "Maryland,  my  Maryland!" 
On  the  7th  of  September,  Lee  had 
massed  his  army  in  the  vicinity  of 
Frederick  City. 

Disappointment  awaited  here 
those  confiding  gray  people,  who 
supposed  that  the  Marylanders 
would  rush  to  arms.     Most  of  them 
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rushed  into  their  houses,  and  slam- 
med the  doors.  The  "  rebels"  were 
regarded  not  as  friends,  but  enemies. 
The  inhabitants  were  "  Union,"  and 
will  doubtless  take  pride  in  the 
statement  here  made,  that,  as  soon 
as  they  found  they  had  nothing  to 
fear,  they  exhibited  unmistakable 
hostility.  Those  fears,  indeed,  spee- 
dily vanished.  They  discovered  that 
in  General  Lee  they  had  to  deal 
with  a  gentleman,  and  a  "  Christian 
warrior" — a  commander  of  the  strict- 
est ideas.  A  sneering  journal,  indeed, 
said,  "  If  General  Lee  saw  the  top 
rail  of  a  fence  pulled  off,  as  he  passed 
by,  he  would  dismount  and  replace 
it  with  his  own  hands."  The  result 
was  simple,  as  the  logic  was  obvi- 
ous. A  man  who  would  put  back 
the  rails  of  a  fence  was  not  apt  to 
burn  dwellings,  and  plunder  larders 
a  la  Pope.  Consequent  defiance  of 
him,  and  more  resolute  adherence 
than  before  to  "  the  best  govern- 
ment the  world  ever  saw."  The  gen- 
eral sentiment,  "Wait,  wearers  of 
the  gray !  The  patriots  in  blue  are 
coming  1" 

These  statements  may  seem 
strange  to  some  readers. 

"  Can  it  be  possible,"  they  may 
say,  "  that  Lee  was  so  greeted  on 
that  soil — thus  received  in  the  great 
and  illustrious  Commonwealth  of 
Maryland,  where,  in  Baltimore — the 
elegant,  the  aristocratic,  the  defiant 
Baltimore — a  large  Federal  force 
could  alone  hold  down  the  almost 
irrepressible  sympathy  with  the 
South;  where,  in  the  lower  counties, 
the  gentlemen  throughout  the  war 
denounced  the  North,  and  cheered 
the  South,  in  the  most  public  places  ? 
Could  Maryland  have  thus  acted — ■ 
Maryland,  the  proud,  the  thorough- 
bred,  the   bitterly  southern  Mary- 


land, who  had  sent  her  heroic  sons 
to  bleed  for  Virginia — smuggled  me- 
dicines, clothes,  and  words  of  cheer, 
through  the  blockade — prayed,  with 
sobs  and  tears,  for  the  southern 
success — whose  very  women  and 
girls  turned  away  with  scorn  in 
their  faces,  drawing  their  skirts 
close  to  their  persons,  when  Federal 
officers  passed,  that  they  might  not 
be  soiled  by  the  contact  ?" 

The  explanation  is  simple.  The 
southern  troops  were  in  Maryland, 
and  they  were  not  in  Maryland. 
Tne  population  differed  here,  as  in 
Tidewater  and  North-western  Vir- 
ginia. Lord  Baltimore  settled  east- 
ern, William  Penn  western  Mary- 
land. That  is  to  say,  that  eastern 
Maryland  was  English — which  is 
Virginian — western  Maryland  Penn- 
sylvanian,  that  is  northern.  That 
explains  the  whole. 

And  yet  there  were  some,  even 
here,  whose  whole  hearts  went  forth 
to  meet  and  greet  the  Red  Cross 
flag.  In  locked-up  rroms  ladies 
sewed  day  and  night  for  the  ragged 
soldiers.  In  many  houses  Confede- 
rate flags  were  ready  to  be  produc- 
ed. From  some  houses  white  hand- 
kerchiefs were  waved — from  a  few, 
cheers  were  heard.  Let  us  not 
blame  very  bitterly  the  owners  of 
these  flags,  which  were  never  un- 
folded and  given  to  the  air.  The 
"blue  patriots"  were  coming,  and 
the  Union  neighbors  of  the  south- 
ern sympathizers  wre  sure  to  de- 
nounce them  to  the  Federal  venge- 
ance. Hearts  were  warm,  but  life 
and  property  were  dear.  It  is  hard 
to  expect  that  husbands  and  fathers 
should  bring  beggary  and  exile  on 
wife  and  children  for  any  cause. 
So  those  flags  were  never  waved,  or 
waved  timidly  for  an  instant,  and 
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then  quickly  withdrawn.  The  stormy- 
winds  of  that  reign  of  terror  blew 
them  away. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival  at 
Frederick  City,  General  Lee  issued 
an  address  to  the  people  of  Mary- 
land. That  calm  and  admirable 
paper  will  present  a  terrible  con- 
trast in  history,  to  the  brutal  "  ex- 
patriation order"  of  General  Pope 
in  Culpepper,  which  the  very  au- 
thorities at  "Washington  had  to  dis- 
own. Lee  declared  to  the  people 
that  he  had  come  to  aid  them  "  in 
regaining  the  rights  of  which  they 
had  been  despoiled,"  but  no  new 
tyranny  would  be  imposed — no  citi- 
zen coerced  by  martial  law;  to  each 
and  all  would  be  accorded  the  right 
"to  decide  his  destiny  freely,  and 
without  constraint." 

When  that  paper  was  made  pub- 
lic, a  few  cheers  arose,  a  few  halloos 
resounded;  then  followed  an  omi- 
nous silence.  No  enthusiasm  was 
exhibited — only  a  few  recruits  ap- 
peared— it  was  obvious  that  the 
dream  of  thousands  rushing  to  the 
southern  flag  was  a  complete  hallu- 
cination. 

If  the  result  disappointed  the 
great  commander  of  the  Confede- 
rates, he  did  net  show  it.  That  in- 
vincible calmness  which  character- 
ized him  never  changed.  He  knew 
what  he  could  depend  upon,  and  to 
that  he  turned — his  old  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia. 

And  yet  only  about  one-half  of 
that  army  was  at  his  orders,  a  fact 
which  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
remember  in  following  the  events 
wl^ich  we  are  about  to  record.  That 
is  the  key-note,  and  we  beg  that  it 
will  bo  kept  in  view.  Nearly  half 
of  Lee's  army  was  still  Hmpiug 
along,   barefooted    and    exhausted, 


far  in  rear,  on  the  Virginia  side. 
Not  once,  but  a  hundred  times,  has 
the  statement  been  made,  that  these 
men  were  stragglers,  intending  de- 
sertion. That  statement  is  an  in- 
justice to  the  brave  soldiers  of  the 
army.  The  immense  marches  and 
desperate  combats  of  the  last  month 
had  exhausted  them.  Barefooted, 
in  rags,  unfed,  worn  out,  they  drag- 
ged their  feet  along,  trying  to  keep 
up.  And  they  would  have  arrived, 
but  for  one  circumstance.  McClel- 
lan's  rapid  advance  uncovered  the 
fords  near  Leesburg;  crossing  these, 
the  "  stragglers"  would  have  found 
McClellan,  not  Lee.  In  fact,  Gene- 
ral Lee  issued  an  order  forbidding 
it,  and  thus  these  twenty  thousand 
or  more  unfortunate,  not  criminal, 
men,  who  filled  the  fields  of  Lou- 
doun, or  crouched  on  the  heights 
near  Leesburg,  were  pointed  at  and 
stigmatized  as  stragglers. 

So  it  then  appeared;  and  their 
stronger  comrades  even,  who  had 
been  able  to  keep  up,  joined  in  the 
statement.  But  time  sets  every- 
thing right.  The  causes  of  the 
larger  part  of  that  "  straggling"  are 
now  known.  It  was  hunger,  exhaus- 
tion, deeding  feet,  and  wounds 
which  prevented  the  majority  of 
those  men  from  being  present  at 
the  bitter  wrestle  of  Sharpsburg. 

Lee  was  left  with  about  forty 
thousand  men,  of  all  arms,  to  op- 
pose McClellan's  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, then  advancing. 

The  marshaling  of  that  army  was 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  pheno- 
mena of  the  war.  On  the  1st  day 
of  September,  General  Pope  was 
defeated — his  forces  disorganized 
and  demoralized  beyond  the  power 
of  words — and  the  Government  at 
Washington  was  looking  every  mo- 
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nient  for  the  coming  of  Lee,  as  it 
had  looked  after  the  Manassas  of 
July,  1861,  for  the  coming  of  Beau- 
regard. 

Twelve  days  afterwards  McClel- 
lan  was  at  Frederick  City  with  a 
force  of  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  was  pushing  after 
Lee,  who  was  retiring. 

Eead  the  Federal  documents  re- 
lating to  that  period,  and  see  what 
was  thought  of  McClellan  in  reality. 
They  thwarted  him,  denounced  him, 
professed  to  despise  him,  and  re- 
moved him,  to  put  Pope  in  his 
place  ;  but,  when  the  dark  hour 
came,  they  cried  "  Protect  the  capi- 
tal! — you  "only  can  do  it!"  It  is 
true  that  the  axe  of  the  headsman 
was  being  sharpened  even  then  for 
him.  When  he  had  perfected  the 
great  crime  of  defeating  Lee,  his 
head  was  to  roll,  and  a  voice  was  to 
cry  aloud  from  the  Bureau  of  "War — 
a  voice  marvelously  resembling  that 
of  Major-General  Halleck: 

"  So  perish  all  who  oppose  our 
policy." 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  services 
of  the  skillful  soldier  were  needed — 
were  indispensable.  The  country 
confided  in  him.  The  troops  ador- 
ed him.  He  summoned  the  men  to 
return  to  their  standards;  they  obey- 
ed him  with  alacrity;  he  took  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  advanced 
upon  Lee.  To  have  believed  on  the 
1st  of  September  that  this  'was  pos- 
sible, would  have  been  to  fall  into 
the  fantastic.  In  a  week  the  world 
had  only  to  look  and  see.  McClellan 
had  under  him  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  troops,  and  without  a 
scrap  of  orders*  beyond  "  Protect 

*  See  his  examination  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War. 


the  capital,"  began  an  offensive 
campaign  in  the  direction  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

On  the  12th,  as  we  have  said,  he 
had  reached  Frederick  City.  His 
advance  had  struck  Lee's  rear — the 
adversaries  were  in  view  of  each 
other — the  thunders  of  battle  again 
resounded. 

Lee  had  fallen  back  from  Freder- 
ick, and  his  gray  columns  were  de- 
filing through  the  passes  of  the  Ca- 
toctan  and  South  Mountains.  What 
did  he  design  ?  Were  those  ragged 
southerners,  tramping  on  gayly, 
with  their  bright  muskets,  and  ex- 
claiming "  Pennsylvania !  Pennsyl- 
vania !"  as  they  had  exclaimed 
"  Maryland  !  Maryland  !" — were  the 
veteran  4  of  the  old  army  deceived 
in  their  anticipations,  and  had  Lee 
brought  them  thither  only,  as  some 
said,  to  capture  Harper's  Ferry? 
The  thing  was  incredible,  and  re- 
mains incredible  to-day.  Little 
doubt  exists  now  that  his  object 
then,  in  September,  1862,  was  the 
same  as  in  June,  1863 — namely,  to 
advance  into  Pennsylvania,  keeping 
open  his  communications  by  the 
Shenandoah  Valley — draw  the  Fed- 
eral army  as  far  as  possible  from  its 
base,  bring  on  a  battle,  defeat  and 
pursue  his  opponent,  and  dictate 
peace  at  Baltimore  or  Washing- 
ton. 

General  Lee  may  have  failed, 
^sometimes,  to  make  the  best  move- 
ments during  the  progress  of  a 
battle;  he  never  failed  to  adopt  the 
greatest,  soundest,  and  most  com- 
prehensive combinations  to  bring 
on  battle.  Both  in  1862  and  1863, 
he  failed  to  accomplish  his  object 
But,  study  those  campaigns,  and 
the  causes  of  these  failures  will  be 
seen.     It  was  not  that  the  profound 
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brain  of  Lee  erred — Providence  in-  plans.  On  that  day,  however,  he 
terposed,  and  defeated  him.  found  upon  a  table  in  Frederick 
His  plan  now  was,  first  to  reduce  City,  where  it  had  been  left  by  the 
Harper's  Ferry,  which  was  held  by  carelessness  of  some  officer.  Gene- 
eleven  thousand  men,  with  seventy-  ral  Lee's  "  Order  of  March."  That 
three  pieces  of  artillery;  and  Jack-  order  was  a  complete  revelation  of 
son  had  been  already  sent  thither,  Lee's  designs. 

by  way  of  Boonsboro',  Williams-  Long-street  was  to  advance  by 
port,  and  Martinsburg — thus  taking  way  of  Boonsboro',  to  Hagerstown. 
the  Ferry  in  rear.  As  soon  as  this  McLaws  was  to  push  for  Mary- 
hornet's  nest  was  destroyed,  he  was  land  Heights. 

to  push  on  and  join  Longstreet,  in  Walker  was   to   cross  back,  and 

the   vicinity  of    Hagerstown;   then  hasten  to  Loudoun  Heights, 

the  whole  army,  massed,  would  com-  Jackson  was  then   to  storm  and 

mence  moving  toward  the  Cumber-  capture   Harper's  Ferry,  hastening 

land  Valley,  drawing  McClellan  to-  afterwards  to  join  Longstreet. 

ward  Westminster  and  Gettysburg,  Then the  order  stopped  there. 

as  Meade  was  drawn  thither  in  the  Nothing  more,  however,  was  neces- 
month  of  June,  18G3.  sary.  Then,  Lee's  army  would  ad- 
Let  us  turn  now  to  a  circum-  vance  upon  Pennsylvania, 
stance  so  trifling  that  it  seems  in-  Such  were  the  revelations  of  the 
significant,  but  which  overthrew  the  Confederate  campaign,  given  in  that 
whole  campaign  of  Lee.  document.  That  poor  little  sheet 
"Up  to  the  12th  of  September,  of  paper,  which  a  puff  of  wind 
when  McClellan  reached  Frederick,  would  have  carried  away — which  a 
that  commander  had  moved  at  the  housewife  might  have  used  to  kin- 
gait  of  the  tortoise.  Cautious  and  die  her  fire — a  soldier  to  light  his 
deliberate  by  organization,  he  was  pipe — that  little  scrap  of  paper 
rendered  still  more  cautious  and  would  have  been  cheaply  purchased 
deliberate  upon  this  occasion  by  the  by  the  Federal  commander  at  a 
telegrams  of  his  superiors,  who  cost  of  a  hundred  millions,  and  it 
wrote  constantly,  "  Take  care — you  cost  nothing.  It  is  true  that  it  cost 
are  going  too  fast — keep  nearer  the  Lee  his  campaign. 
Potomac — Lee  is  drawing  you  on —  From  that  moment,  General  Mc- 
only  a  small  part  of  his  army  is  Clellan  had  no  longer  any  fears, 
north  of  the  Potomac;  and,  as  soon  He  could  act  with  energy,  for  he 
as  you  are  far  enough  away  from  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Before, 
the  capital,  he  will  attack  us  from  he  had  advanced  with  caution,  be- 
the  Virginia  side,  and  all  will  be  cause  every  step  might  lose  the 
over."  Those  are  not  the  words  capital  ;  now  he  pushed  on  with 
employed  by  General  Halleck,  but  vigor,  because  Pennsylvania  was  the 
they  express  the  exact  substance  of  known  object  of  his  opponent, 
his  orders.  Every  card  in  the  hand  of  Lee  was 
Thus,  up  to  the  12th,  McClellan  known;  his  whole  game  exposed; 
moved  snailwise,  feeling  for  Lee,  his  combinations  defeated  in  ad- 
and   in   utter   darkness   as    to    his  vance.     Unless  t»»o  fighting  of  the 
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southern  army  changed  the  result, 
the  campaign  was  as  good  as  de- 
cided. 

The  obvious  policy  of  McClellan 
was  to  push  vigorously  forward, 
break  through  the  passes  of  South 
Mountain,  relieve  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  attack  Lee  while  his  army  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  He  set 
about  his  task  with  rapidity  and 
energy;  that  he  did  not  succeed,  was 
not  his  fault.  Human  nerve  con- 
quers fate  sometimes;  hard  fighting 
more  than  makes  up  for  numbers. 
McClellan  ought  to  have  forced  the 
mountain  passes  on  the  13th.  He 
could  not  do  so  until  the  14th.  He 
ought  to  have  cut  Lee  to  pieces  be- 
fore Jackson  arrived.  He  could  not 
come  up  with  him.  He  ought  to 
have  routed  the  southern  army  on 
the  field  of  Sharpsburg — and  that 
fight,  three  to  one.  was  the  clearest 
drawn  battle  of  history.  The  nerve 
of  the  Confederates  more  than  made 
up  for  numbers.  We  shall  prove 
that. 

On  the  14th  of  September  the 
great  game  of  chess  had  commenced 
in  earnest.  From  that  time  forward 
every  hour  was  to  be  big  with  events; 
every  movement  of  the  adversaries 
counted.  McClellan  was  pushing 
after  Lee,  intent  on  relieving  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  cutting  his  great 
opponent  to  pieces.  The  hard  and 
stubborn  muscle  of  the  Virginian 
had  turned  many  a  sword's  edge — 
but  it  seemed  that  at  last  the  wea- 
pon was  heavy  and  sharp  enough  to 
accomplish  its  object — "  to  cut  even 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  joints 
and  marrow." 

In  utter  ignorance  meanwhile  of 
the  great  misfortune  which  had  be- 
fallen him,  General  Lee  was  press-- 
ing  forward  to   the  execution  of  his 


plans — wondering  doubtful!}'  at  the 
unwonted  confidence  of  his  adver- 
sary, but  certain  to  catch  him  trip- 
ping before  long.  The  Confederates 
were  in  excellent  spirits;  jest  and 
laughter  prevailed.  The  cavalry  were 
engaged  near  Frederick,  where 
Hampton  charged  and  captured  a 
battery,  but  the  infantry  were  march- 
ing quietly,  caring  little. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  Lee's 
"  Order  of  March"  was  in  full  pro- 
cess of  accomplishment.  Longstreet 
was  at  Hagerstown  with  the  advance 
force  of  the  army.  D.  H.  Hill  was 
holding  the  gap  near  Boonsboro', 
and  a  small  force  was  at  Crampton's; 
"Walker  was  on  Loudoun,  and  Mc- 
Laws  on  Maryland  Heights;  Jack- 
son was  in  front — south  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  would  attack  it  at  early 
dawn.  Unless  relieved  that  night, 
good-bye  to  Harper's  Ferry,  its 
11,000  men  and  73  cannon. 

Then  began  the  struggle.  McClel- 
lan thundered  in  front  of  Boons- 
boro' and  Crampton's  gaps,  listen- 
ing anxiously  for  the  cannon  of 
Jackson.  At  every  step  of  his  ad- 
vance— which  the  cavalry,  under 
Stewart,  obstinately  opposed — the 
Federal  commander  fired  signal 
guns,  which  said  to  the  officer  com- 
manding at  Harper's  Ferry:  "I  am 
coming !"  Every  hour  he  despatched 
scouts  to  penetrate  the  lines,  reach 
the  Ferry,  and  say :  "  Hold  on ;  do 
not  surrender,  I  will  soon  release 
you!" 

"The  cavalry,  under  General  Stuart,  fell 
back  before  him,  materially  impeding  his 
progress  by  its  gallant  resistance,  and  gain- 
ing time  for  preparations  to  oppose  his  ad- 
vance."— Lee's  Report 

That  assurance  seemed  reliable. 
The  enormous  advantage  of  know- 
ing an  adversary's  plans  and  posi- 
tion was  never,  in  all  the  annals  of 
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war,  better  shown.  With  Long- 
street  at  Hagerstown  and  Jackson  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  McClellan  knew  well 
that  his  movements  were  free — and 
he  pressed  on  with  ardor  to  attain 
the  prize. 

Soon  the  thunders  of  an  obsti- 
nate combat  rose  from  Boonsboro' 
gap,  where  Hooker  attacked  Hill, 
succeeded  in  turning  his  flank,  and 
at  nightfall  had  virtual  possession  of 
the  gap — for  which  the  worthy  Gen- 
eral Reno  and  fifteen  hundred  men, 
however,  paid.  At  the  same  time 
an  engagement  took  place  at  Cramp- 
ton's  gap,  nearer  to  the  Potomac, 
with  the  same  object — to  break 
through  to  the  succor  of  Harper's 
Ferry. 

Boonsboro'  was  a  combat — divi- 
sion against  division — the  fight  at 
Cramp  ton's  was  a  fiasco.  Federal 
writers  tell  how  General  Franklin's 
corps,  with  Slocum's  division  on  the 
right  and  Smith's  division  on  the 
left,  attacked  "a  greatly  superior 
force  of  Confederates  in  the  pass, 
forced  them  up  the  slope,  and  after 
three  hours'  hard  contest  carried  the 
crest,  taking  400  prisoners."  The 
"greatly  superior  force"  thus  as- 
sailed by  two  divisions  was  Colonel 
Tom  Munford,  with  about  two  hun- 
dred dismounted  cavalry,  and  one 
piece  of  artillery.  When  the  three 
brigades  of  General  Cobb — all  the 
infantry  that  at  any  time  was  any- 
where near  the  gap — arrived  from 
Maryland  Heights,  the  crest  had 
been  carried,  and  Colonel  Munford 
was  moving  down  the  west  side  of 
the  mountain.  The  enemy  held  the 
gap — General  Cobb's  troops  were 
badly  put  in,  and  made  little  fight — 
the  "  400  prisoners"  were  of  his  com- 
mand. The  facts  stated  here  are 
surprising — but  they  are  facts.    The 


reports  of  General  Stuart  will  estab- 
lish them.  Two  hundred  men  held 
in  check  two  divisions. 

When  night  fell  on  the  14th,  Mc- 
Clellan had  broken  through  the 
mountain — or,  to  speak  more  accur- 
ately, he  held  the  gaps  at  Boons- 
boro' and  Crampton's,  ready  to 
march  at  dawn.  At  dawn  he 
marched;  but  suddenly  a  long  con- 
tinuous thunder  arose  from  Harper's 
Ferry.     Jackson  was  attacking.* 

McClellan  pushed  forward;  the 
ominous  roar  of  artillery  continued 
without  cessation.  Then  all  at  once 
it  stopped — for  Jackson  was  pre- 
paring to  storm  the  works  with  his 
infantry.  That  silence  was  worse 
than  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  and 
the  Federal  commander  must  have 
comprehended  its  meaning.  In  fact 
Jackson  had  thrown  forward  Pen- 
der— the  assault  had  just  begun — 
the  men  were  rushing  on  with  shouts 
to  carry  the  Federal  defences  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet — when  all  at 

*  It  was  just  after  the  surrender  of  Har- 
per s  Ferry  that  Jackson  gave  an  unusual 
exhibition  of  dry  humor.  He  was  con- 
versing on  the  bridge  with  an  officer  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  when  a  courier  from  the  Mary- 
land side  thundered  over  the  bridge,  and 
reported  McClellan  approaching  with  an 
immense  army. 

Jackson  scarcely  turned  his  head,  simply 
nodded,  and  went  on  calmly  conversing 
with  his  companion.  As  the  courier  was 
going,  however,  he  called  him  back  and 
said  negligently: 

"Has  General  McClellan  any  baggage 
trains  or  cattle  ?" 

The  courier  replied  that  he  had  both,  in 
tremendous  quantities.  Jackson  smiled  his 
grim  smile  and  coolly  answered: 

"Well,  my  men  can  whip  any  army  fol- 
lowed by  cattle  !" 

And  under  that  jest  was  something  like 
reality.  The  men  had  lived  for  weeks  on 
green  corn  and  apples  chiefly — the  prospect 
of  boiled  beef  would  have  led  them  to 
charge  the  army  of  Xerxes  ! 
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once  a  white  flag  was  seen  to  flutter 
upon  the  breastworks.  Colonel 
Miles  had  surrendered  his  11,000 
men,  13,000  stand  of  arms,  and  73 
pieces  of  artillery. 

Harper's  Ferry  had  fallen. 

Fallen  at  the  moment  when  Mc- 
Clellan  was  only  a  short  march  from 
it,  with  almost  nothing  between — at 
the  moment  when  Miles  could  al- 
most hear  the  shouts  of  the  troops 
coming  to  his  relief  ;  when  in  a 
few  hours  McLaws,  on  Maryland 
Heights,  would  have  been  captured; 
Jackson  would  have  been  cut  off 
from  a  junction  with  the  main  body, 
and  Lee  would  have  been  defeated 
or  driven  across  the  Potomac. 

At  that  supreme  moment,  when 
victory  and  failure  were  suspended 
in  the  balance,  the  heavy  arm  of 
Jackson  fell.  "Too  late"  was  writ- 
ten, as  in  words  of  flame,  against 
the  southern  sky,  toward  which  the 
Federal  commander  gazed.  Soon 
he  knew  that  his  second  and  great- 
est aim  was  in  like  manner  de- 
feated. 

Lee  had  fallen  back  with  Hill,  by 
way  of  Boonsboro',  toward  Sharps- 
burg;  Longstreet  was  summoned  to 
the  same  point  fiom  Hagerstown. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  when 
McClellan,  pushing  forward,  had 
reached  the  Antietam,  opposite 
Sharpsburg,  he  had,  there  in  front 
of  him,  on  the  hills  beyond  the 
stream,  both  Longstreet  and  Jack- 
son— returned  from  Hagerstown  and 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  two  halves  of 
the  army  were  once  more  united. 
Lee  was  massed  and  ready  to  de- 
liver battle. 

Such  were  the  strategic  move- 
ments which  culminated  in  the  ob- 
stinately disputed  battle  of  Sharps- 
burg, or  Antietam,  as  it  is  called  by 


writers  of  the  North.  They  have 
been  noticed  at  some  length,  being 
essential  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  action. 

Harper's  Ferry  had  retarded  Lee, 
since  he  could  not  leave  that  fortress 
in  his  rear;  McClellan  had  advanced 
with  unexpected  rapidity;  thus  Lee 
was  compelled  to  retire  to  Virginia 
or  mass  his  army  and  accept  battle 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac. 

"What  force  did  that  army  number, 
and  what  were  the  numbers  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan  ?  Alas  !  little  is  left 
to  the  South  save  to  show  that  she 
made  a  "  good  fight"  and  died  hard! 
Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  then  and 
establish  the  truth  upon  this  point. 
It  is  curious. 

"  We  fought  pretty  close  upon 
100,000  men,"  said  General  McClel- 
lan, when  interrogated  by  the  War 
Committee. 

"  This  great  battle  was  fought  by 
less  than  forty  thousand  men  on  our 
side,"  said  Lee,  in  his  report;  and 
Colonel  Walter  H.  Taylor,  that  high- 
toned  officer  and  gentleman,  then 
A.  A.  G.  of  the  army,  states  Lee's 
numbers  at  37,000  of  all  arms.* 

What  were  General  McClellan 's? 

"  Oar  forces,"  he  says,  "  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  were,  total  in 
action,  87,164." 

Deduct  "  cavalry  division,  4,320," 
and  we  have  82,844  Federal  infantry 
and  artillery  in  action. 

Deduct  4,000  cavalry  from  Gene- 

*  "  Our  Strength  at  Sharpsburg. — I 
think  this  is  correct: 

Jackson  (including  A.  P.  Hill).  .10,000 

Longstreet 12,000 

D.  H.  Hill  and  Walker. 7,000 

Effective  infantry 29,000 

Cavalry  and  artil  ery. 8,000 

37,000 
—MS.  Statement  of  Colonel  Taylor. 
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ral  Lee's  total,  and  we  have  Con- 
federate infantry  and  artillery  in  ac- 
tion, 33,000. 

Of  these  33,000,  about  8,000  did 
not  arrive  from  Harper's  Ferry  until 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  hard 
fighting  of  the  whole  morning  was 
really  borne  by  about  25,000  in  line 
of  battle. 

More  still — the  main  assault  was 
against  the  Confederate  left,  where 
Jackson,  with  4,000,  met  and  re- 
pulsed 40,000.* 

" In  driblets !"  Alas!  what  would 
Lee  have  thought  of  driblets  of  divi- 
sions and  whole  corps !  One  of 
these  driblets  was  18,000  men. 

The  truth  is,  that  until  noon  the 
Confederates  fought  more  than  three 
to  one;  that  throughout  the  action 
they  were  never  opposed  by  less  than 
two  and  a-half  to  one;  that  Jackson, 
on  the  left,  remained  unmoved  for 
hours,  though  the  enemy  threw 
against  him  about  ten  to  one. 

These  statements  may  be  regarded 

*  Peoof. — General  Jones,  commanding 
Jackson's  old  division,  reported: — "The 
division,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight, 
numbered  not  over  1,600  men." 

And  Early,  commanding  Ewell's  division 
of  three  brigades,  reported: 

Lawton's 1, 150 

Hayes' 550 

Walker's 700 

2,400 
1,600 

Total 4,000 

On  the  Federal  side  it  is  not  denied  that 
Hooker's  corps  numbered  18,000.  At  7 
A.  M. ,  Mansfield  reinforced  him,  and  at  9, 
Sumner.  Of  the  fight  which  ensued,  Gen- 
eral Sumner  says : —  "  I  have  always  believed 
that  instead  of  sending  these  troops  into 
that  action  in  driblets,  had  General  Mc- 
Clellan  authorized  me  to  march  these  forty 
tliousand  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  we 
would  not  have  failed  to  throw  them,"  &c. — 
Conduct  of  War,  Vol.  1,  3G8. 


as  "rebel  exaggerations."  That  is 
not  important;  they  are  on  record, 
and  history  will  protsct  her  own. 

Lee  might  thus  have  retired,  with- 
out imputations  upon  his  courage — 
might  have  recrossed  into  Virginia 
and  declined  battle.  He  remained 
upon  the  soil  of  Maryland  and  ac- 
cepted it. 

Sharpsburg  followed;  and  this 
great  combat  we  now  proceed  to 
trace  in  outline. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  Lee 
had  about  25,000  men  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, his  back  to  Sharpsburg,  his  left 
hand  touching  the  Potomac,  his 
right  extending  into  the  angle 
formed  by  the  river  and  Antietam 
creek. 

Sharpsburg  is  a  village,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rolling  country,  dotted 
with  farm  houses,  lost  in  orchards; 
fields  divided  by  stone  walls;  and 
through  the  valley  in  front  of  it  rolls 
the  narrow  and  crooked  Antietam, 
spanned  by  bridges  on  the  Boons- 
boro'  and  other  roads. 

On  the  high  ground  beyond,  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  McClellan's 
numerous  infantry  and  artillery  were 
drawn  up,  his  main  strength  massed 
on  the  right,  to  strike  the  southern 
left. 

The  plans  of  a  general  are  more 
interesting  than  the  fighting  of  his 
troops.  McClellan's  design  here  was 
to  turn  the  Confederate  left,  driving 
Lee  into  the  river,  and  he  never 
ceased  hammering  at  that  "  fatal 
left"  until  his  right  wing  was  nearly 
shattered  by  the  hard  anvil  against 
which  this  Thorhammer  struck. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th, 
Hooker,  commanding  the  Federal 
right,  crossed  the  stream  and  gained 
ground,  after  sharp  lighting.      On 
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the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  day  of 
Sharpsburg,  he  attacked  from  this 
advanced  position. 

At  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  in  the 
clear  autumn  sky,  before  the  varie- 
gated leaves  of  the  forest  trees  were 
reddened  b}^  sunrise,  the  opposing 
lines  began  to  thunder. 

Hooker,  with  18,000  men,  and 
Mansfield's  corps,  hastening  forward 
to  support  him,  was  attacking  the 
4,000  men  of  Jackson.  The  woods 
reverberated,  the  echoes  rolled- 
among  the  hills,  the  fields  were  full 
of  the  long,  crashing  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry, mingled  with  shouts  and 
cheers.  Jackson  grappled  with  his 
adversary,  and  held  his  ground  so 
well  that  Hooker  was  wholly  unable 
to  drive  him  back. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when,  at  7,  just  as  the  sun  was  soar- 
ing above  the  mountain  in  his  rear, 
General  Mansfield  arrived  and  threw 
his  corps  into  action.  Before  this 
great  reinforcement  the  Confeder- 
ates were  pressed  back,  and  a  point 
of  woods  beyond  the  Hagerstown 
road  was  seized  by  the  Federals; 
not,  however,  without  terrible  loss 
and  disorganization.  Jackson's  loss 
was  frightful,  but  his  opponents' 
worse.  General  Mansfied  was  mor- 
tally wounded;  General  Hooker  was 
shot  and  being  borne  from  the  field; 
the  Federal  troops  were  breaking  in 
spite  of  their  success,  when  the 
corps  of  Sumner  arrived,  and  was 
thrown  forward,  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent a  thorough  rout. 

That  statement  will  be  regarded 
as  Confederate  exaggeration.  Hear 
the  evidence  of  General  Sumner: 

"  On  going  upon  the  field,  I  found 
that  General  Hooker's  corps  had 
been  dispersed  and  routed.  I  passed 
him,  some  distance  in  the  rear,  where 


he  had  been  carried,  wounded,  but 
I  saw  nothing  of  his  corps  at  all  as 
I  was  advancing  with  my  command 
on  the  field.  I  sent  one  of  my  staff 
officers  to  find  where  they  were,  and 
General  Ricketts,  the  only  officer 
we  could  find,  stated  that  he  could 
not  raise  three  hundred  men  of  the 
corps."* 

Strange  result  of  the  great  assault 
of  Hooker  and  Mansfield,  with  their 
30,000  men,  against  the  4,000  of 
Jackson ! 

"I  saw  nothing  of  his  corps  at 
all!" 

"  He  could  not  raise  three  hun- 
dred men !" 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  portion 
of  the  action  that  General  Sumner 
groaned  out  that  the  troops  were 
sent  in  "in  driblets" — that  is,  corps 
after  corps. 

Such  was  the  result  on  the  Fed- 
eral side — repulse  with  terrible  loss; 
Mansfield  killed;  Hooker  wounded; 
the  line  breaking.  On  the  Confed- 
erate side  the  mortality  was  truly 
frightful.  General  Starke,  com- 
manding Jackson's  division,  was 
killed;  more  than  a  half  of  some 
brigades,  more  than  a  third  of  others, 
disabled — in  many  regiments  there 
were  almost  no  commissioned  offi- 
cers. Jackson  had  repulsed  the 
great  assault,  but  the  ground,  on 
which  his  firm  foot  yet  rested,  was 
bathed  in  the  best  blood  of  the 
South. 

But  this  was  the  mere  preface — 
the  ante-chamber  to  the  temple  of 
horror.  Pausing  only  to  pant  and 
recover  their  breath  after  the  fierce 
struggle,  the  Federal  forces  reformed 
their  line ;  cheers  rose  from  the  great 
mass,  and  the  huge  wave  rolled  for- 
ward— this  time  bent  on  enveloping 

Eeport  on  Conduct  of  War,  1,  368. 
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Jackson's  left  and  driving  him  back 
on  the  centre. 

The  attack  was  met  with  despera- 
tion. Each  soldier  seemed  to  feel 
that  on  his  firmness  depended  the 
fate  of  General  Lee.  Jackson  half 
faced  to  the  left,  the  two  small  brig- 
ades of  Hood — one  of  them  num- 
bering, he  says,  but  864  men — 
rushed  forward  and  filled  the  gap 
thus  made  on  Jackson's  right.  In 
an  instant  the  fiercest  wrestle  of  the 
great  day  of  Sharpsburg  began,  in 
the  midst  of  cheers,  shouts,  thunder 
and  lightning. 

The  brush  of  a  grand  painter 
could  alone  convey  something  like  a 
conception  of  that  wild  grapple. 
Jackson,  reinforced  by  Hood,  had 
now  about  6,000  men  engaged  in 
all,  and  these  were  stubbornly  breast- 
ing the  great  rush  of  Hooker,  Mans- 
field and  Sumner.  The  odds  were 
beyond  mortal  endurance.  "Worn 
out  and  decimated  by  the  very  at- 
trition of  the  struggle,  Jackson  was 
being  forced  back,  when  McLaws 
and  Walker  at  last  arrived  with 
reinforcements  ;  then  everything 
suddenly  changed. 

Never  in  all  the  war  was  the  value 
of  "fresh  troops,"  however  small 
their  number,  more  conclusively 
shown. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
southern  lines  were  reformed  and 
ceased  retiring.  Cheers  rose;  stag- 
gering volleys  followed;  Jackson's 
whole  line  advanced  with  wild 
shouts,  and  drove  the  Federal  line 
back.  Before  he  stopped  the  ad- 
vance, Jackson  had  forced  back 
Hooker  rnore  than  half  a  mile;  had 
resumed  the  position  from  which  he 
was  driven  in  the  morning;  then  ho 
stood,  grim  and  defiant,  ready  to 
enew  the  struggle.     The  great  as- 


sault of  McClellan  had  been  com- 
pletely repulsed ;  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg  was  decided. 

This  was  the  grand  conflict  of  the 
day,  and  on  the  left  centered  the 
main  interest — but  once  or  twice 
affairs  were  critical  on  the  right  and 
centre. 

Jackson  had  just  repulsed  his  op- 
ponent, when  an  accident  occurred 
which  nearly  resulted  in  General 
Lee's  destruction. 

In  the  centre  was  Rhodes'  brig- 
ade, and  during  the  momentary  ab- 
sence of  that  officer,  through  a  mis- 
conception of  orders,  the  brigade 
was  withdrawn.  No  sooner  had 
this  occurred  than  the  Federal  forces 
rushed  forward;  there  was  nothing 
to  meet  them;  in  an  instant  General 
Lee's  centre  would  have  been  pierced 
and  his  army  cut  in  two. 

Then,  what  they  wanted  in  num- 
bers, the  southerners  made  up  by 
reckless  courage.  General  D.  H. 
Hill  galloped  thither,  and  hastily 
collected  about  200  men,  whom  he 
led  gallantly  forward.  Miller's  bat- 
tery hastened  up,  and  unlimbered 
and  opened  a  furious  fire.  Colonel 
Cooke,  with  about  300  men  of  his 
regiment,  faced  the  masses  rushing 
on,  "  standing  boldly  in  line,"  says 
General  Lee,  "without a  cartridge." 

Then  a  curious  exhibition  was 
presented  to  the  soldiers  of  both 
armies.  Lieutenant  General  Hill 
was  seen  leading  against  the  enemy 
a  force  of  200  men,  cheering  them 
on  in  person.  Lieutenant  General 
Longstreet  was  seen  on  foot,  loading 
and  firing  a  piece  of  artillery. 

The  Federal  division  of  General 
Richardson,  imposed  upon  by  this 
bold  front,  came  to  a  halt  and  re- 
mained stationery  until  Lee  had 
filled  the  gap. 
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So,  the  centre  was  saved. 

On  the  right,  there  was  also  a 
moment  of  extreme  peril.  Let  us 
briefly  relate  how  things  stood  there 
and  what  was  done. 

Nearly  east  of  Sharpsburg,  was  a 
bridge  over  the  Antietam.  On  the 
heights  above  this  bridge  rested  the 
right  of  Lee;  opposite,  across  the 
stream,  were  drawTn  up  the  15,000 
men  of  Burnside,  with  Porter  at  his 
back. 

This  force  was  held  in  reserve,  for 
"eventualities" — and  this  "eventu- 
ality" came  soon  after  sunrise,  when 
Hooker  could  not  advance. 

Then  McClellan  argued  and  acted 
like  a  good  soldier.  That  stubborn 
stand  on  the  left  must  mean  that 
Lee  had  massed  his  main  force  there, 
leaving  the  right  wing  weak.  Burn- 
side  was  thereupon  ordered,  at  8 
o'clock,  to  pass  the  bridge,  and  im- 
mediately assail  the  southern  right. 

At  half -past  8  he  had  not  moved; 
not  at  9.  McClellan  sent  new  or- 
ders and  more  urgent  ones,  for  the 
combat  on  his  right  was  going 
against  him,  and  a  diversion  was 
absolutely  necessary.  Still  Burn- 
side  did  not  move — at  10  he  was  still 
there ;  at  11  he  was  still  there ;  at  12 
he  had  not  passed  the  Antietam. 

Meanwhile,  Lee  had  acted.  He 
had  thrown  Walker  and  McLaWs 
from  the  right,  to  Jackson's  relief — 
leaving  only  the  2,500  men  of  Gen- 
eral Jones  opposite  Burnside. 

That  officer  finally  advanced  across 
the  bridge  about  noon,  and  "  moved 
with  such  extreme  caution  and  slow- 
ness" toward  Lee's  right,  that  he 
did  not  attack  the  crest  where  it 
rested  until  three  o'clock. 

Then  he  stormed  the  crest  and 
planted  his  artillery  upon  it;  but  the 
delay  had  ruined  everything.      Just 


as  the  crest  was  carried,  A.  P.  Hill 
arrived  from  Harper'^  Ferry  with 
2,000  men.*  Adding  these  to  the 
2,500  of  Jones,  driven  back  from  the 
crest,  with  this  force  of  4,500  he  at- 
tacked Burnside  in  turn,  driving 
back  to  the  bridge  his  15,000  troops, 
and  terminating  the  day  upon  the 
right  of  the  field  as  Jackson  had  ter- 
minated it  upon  the  left. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mc- 
Clellan, seeing  Burnside  driven  back, 
sent  him  word,  it  is  said : 

"  Hold  your  ground  !  If  you  can- 
not, then  the  bridge  to  the  last  man ! 
Always  the  bridge!  If  the  bridge 
is  lost,  all  is  lost !" 

The  defeat  of  Burnside  was  so 
decisive,  that  the  moment  was  in- 
deed full  of  peril.  But  night  came 
to  stop  an  advance. 

"It  was  now  nearly  dark,"  says 
General  Lee,  "  and  the  enemy  had 
massed  a  number  of  batteries  to 
sweep  the  approaches  to  the  Antie- 
tam, on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
the  corps  of  General  Porter,  which 
had  not  been  engaged,  now  appeared 
to  dispute  our  advance.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  deemed 
injudicious  to  push  our  advantage 
further." 

Night  descended — the  thunder 
ceased — the  great  pall  of  darkness 
fell  over  the  bloody  field,  covered 
with  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

McClellan  was  repulsed — thus  vic- 
tory belonged  to  Lee. 

Such  was  Sharpsburg,  one  of  the 
most  desperate  and  sanguinary 
struggles  of  the  war.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  describe  it  with  the 
impartiality  of  truth  itself — and  no 
statement  has  been  made  which  the 
record  will  not  vouch  for. 

*  Reports  Army  N.  Va.,  Vol.  2,  129. 
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As  to  the  numbers,  the  statements 
rest  upon  the  words  of  Lee  and 
Jackson;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  world  will  doubt  them. 

That  with  a  force  so  small  Lee 
could  repulse  an  army  so  large  as 
his  opponent's,  is  due  to  two  simple 
facts : 

I.  The  troops  were  maneuvered 
with  a  foresight  and  promptness 
which  characterize  only  the  greatest 
generals  of  history. 

II.  The  men  were  the  veterans  of 
the  old  Army  of  Northern  Virginia; 
were  officered  by  Jackson,  Long- 
street  and  Hill;  and  fought  as  the 
300  of  Leonidas  fought  at  Ther- 
mopylae— ready  to  die,  but  not  to 
surrender. 

Taken  altogether,  that  fight  on 
the  left  was  one  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing of  any  war — for  4,000  stood 
for  hours  against  30,000  or  40,000, 
and  more  than  once  drove  them 
back  in  disorder.  Hill's  repulse  of 
Burnside,  four  to  one,  on  the  right, 
was  glorious — but  Burnside  died 
easy.  Jackson's  repulse  of  Hooker, 
ten  to  one,  was  grand — for  Hooker 
died  hard.  That  combat  indeed 
brought  back  the  old  ages  of  myth- 
ology. This  Titan  stood  erect,  strong 
and  defiant,  if  not  unscathed,  when 
the  whole  magazine  of  thunderbolts 
had  been  exhausted  upon  him. 

On  the  next  day,  General  Lee  re- 
mained in  line  of  battle,  awaiting 
another  attack;  but  none  was  made. 
The  Federal  loss  "  and  disorganiza- 
tion," says  General  McClellan,  pre- 
vented it  on  that  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next,  Lee 
had  recrossed  the  Potomac,  to  sup- 
ply his  army  with  rations  and  am- 
munition. His  opponent  attempted 
to  follow,  and  was  driven  into  the 
river. 


So  the  Maryland  campaign  ended. 

In  October,  General  Halleck  tele- 
graphed McClellan : 

"  Cross  the  Potomac,  and  give 
battle  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him 
South." 

McClellan  crossed,  and  at  War- 
renton  was  "  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac." 

Hapless  McClellan !  It  was  harsh. 
Lee  would  have  annihilated  the 
"whipped  army"  of  the  Potomac 
retreating  to  Malvern  Hill  "like  a 
parcel  of  sheep."*  McClellan's  cool 
generalship  saved  it.  Lee  would 
have  gone  to  Pennsylvania,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Philadelphia — McClellan 
organized  Pope's  remnants,  ad- 
vanced, and  fought,  and  drove  his 
adversary  from  Maryland.  Lee 
would  have  recrossed  in  October — 
McClellan  stopped  him,  and  by  ad- 
vancing into  Virginia  forced  his 
great  foe  to  fall  back  Richmond- 
ward.  And  after  all  these  services, 
the  axe  fell. 

"  Off  with  his  head !  So  much  for 
Buckingham !" 

General  McClellan  received  the 
fatal  order  while  conversing,  in  his 
tent,  near  Warrenton,  with  General 
Burnside.  His  countenance  did  not 
change,  and  in  a  voice  as  calm  as  a 
May  morning,  he  said,  handing  the 
paper  to  his  companion : 

"  "Well,  Burnside,  you  are  to  com- 
mand the  army." 

Never  was  a  more  singular  freak  of 
destiny.  The  officer  who  had  failed 
to  cross  the  Antietam  and  drive 
back  Hill's  4,500  with  his  15,000,  at 
Sharpsburg,  was  now  to  cross  the 


*  See  testimony  of  General  Hooker  (Con- 
duct of  War,  1,580)  for  these  strong  ex- 
pressions. "A  few  shots  from  the-  rebels," 
ho  added,  "would  have  panic-stricken  the 
whole  command." 
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Rappahannock  and  drive  back  the  not  come  to   good."      But   the  fiat 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  under  had  gone  forth. 

Lee.  McClellan  set  out  for  New  Jersey. 

Of  that  appointment  one  might  Burnside    commenced    his    march 

have  said: — "  It  will  not  and  it  can-  toward — Fredericksburg. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


TEMPTED    AGAIN. 


Count  Falconberg  had  been  whis- 
pering   his    wittiest   bon  mot    into 
Madame  Alverley's  ear,  and  had  re- 
ceived  their   sunniest   gleam   from 
the  lady's  eyes  in  reply,  when  Cecile 
Vaughn,  attended  by  Guy  Darwin, 
passed  in  front  of  the  window  and 
descended  the  terrace.    He  certainly 
had  not  perceived  them — and  was  it 
possible   Madame  could  have  done 
so,  through  the  double  impediment 
of  his  wit  and  himself?     Absurd, 
his    complaisant   Countship   would 
have  retorted,  upon  such  a  presump- 
tion.    Still,   it  was  strange,  to  say 
the  least,  that  the  alarming  change 
in  the  lady's  exquisite  complexion, 
was  first  visible  at  that  moment — 
causing  the  Count  to  break  off  short 
in  the  bon  mot,  and  express  his  so- 
licitude.    She  seized  the  advantage 
with  masterly  quickness,  and  closing 
her   eyes,   leaned  back    as    if  half 
fainting;  then  slowly  opened  them 
again  with  languid  grace. 


"Indeed,  I  fear  I  am  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  rising  too  early 
this  morning,"  she  murmured.  "  It 
was  fully  ten  minutes  before  my 
usual  hour.  I  fear,  M.  le  Comte,  I 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  conclusion  of  your  in- 
imitable story  before  dinner." 

The  Count  rose  at  once  on  re- 
ceiving this  conge,  and  after  express- 
ing his  concern  and  regret,  left  the 
room. 

All  f  aintness  and  languor  vanished 
with  him.  Almost  as  quickly, 
through  another  door,  Alexa  slided, 
gained  her  own  apartments,  and,  a 
few  minutes  later,  attired  for  walk- 
ing, left  the  castle  by  a  private  en- 
trance, and  plunged  deep  in  the 
shrubbery  of  the  grounds.  A  red 
son  of  the  New  World  forests  could 
not  have  tracked  with  quicker  eye 
and  ear  the  path  of  pursuit  than  she 
evinced,  as  following  every  turn  of 
Cecile  and  Guy,  she  arrived  at  last 
beside  the  pavilion,  the  secluded  po- 
sition of  which  rarely  tempted  any 
visitor  to  its  shelter,  save  her  hus- 
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band  with  Ms  segar — but  within 
which  voices  were  now  murmuring; 
proving  that  she  had  not  been  mis- 
led "  on  the  trail."  Still,  not  one 
word  was  audible  where  she  stood. 
She  must  venture  closer,  if  she  would 
hear.  A  large,  flourishing  shrub 
immediately  beneath  one  of  the  open 
windows,  favored  her;  again  it  was 
with  Indian  caution  that  her  supple 
figure  bent  and  glided  within  the 
covert — without  the  rustle  of  one 
leaf  to  betray  her.  Distinctly  now 
reached  her  ear,  those  low  words  of 
despairing  pathos: — "No  hope  then, 
Cecile  ?"  They  told  a  tale  confirmed 
by  every  after  word,  which  seemed 
to  make  a  leaping  demon  within 
those  gleaming  emerald  depths. 
She  was  still  woman  enough  to  own 
in  her  heart,  even  now,  a  strange 
contradiction.  Bitter  had  been  her 
hate  of  Cecile  while  she  believed  her 
the  willing  and  rejoicing  recipient 
of  Darwin's  love ;  but  it  was  mild,  sis- 
terly affection  compared  to  the  rage 
which  sprang  to  life  when  she  found 
him  wronged  and  trifled  with.  True, 
it  brought  about  the  very  end  for 
which  she  schemed;  but  none  the 
less  could  she  have  delivered  over  to 
the  tortures  of  old  the  woman  who 
cast  carelessly  aside  all  that  had 
been,  and  yet  was,  to  her,  the  crown 
of  life.  "With  tense  form  and  drawn 
breath,  she  listened  silently,  until 
she  heard  Guy's  retreating  step,  and 
glancing  up  from  her  place  of  am- 
buscade, watched  his  figure  slowly 
disappear  down  one  of  the  long 
green  alleys  that  opened  away  from 
the  pavilion.  Instinct  said:  "Fol- 
low;" but  she  paused  and  said:  "To 
what  end?"  For  once — the  first 
time  in  her  life — the  subtle  schem- 
ing power  was  utterly  mute.  She 
pressed  her  hands  to  her  head — she 


could  not  understand  this  sluggish- 
ness of  what  was  usually  so  light- 
ning swift. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  she  cried 
almost  aloud.  "  Why  should  I  feel 
thus  helpless?  What  is  my  next 
move  ?"  Still  only  the  humiliating 
conclusion — "  For  my  life  I  cannot 
tell !"  The  ground  had  been  taken 
from  beneath  her  feet,  and  where  to 
shift  her  position  she  stood  in  utter 
ignorance.  It  was  a  novel  situation 
for  her,  and  one  she  did  not  brook 
with  patience.  "  I  will  force  myself 
to  think!"  was  her  indignant  mental 
conclusion.  She  moved  to  follow 
Guy — but  with  almost  a  sharp  cry 
of  alarm,  shrank  back  again.  Within 
a  few  feet  of  her  passed  her  hus- 
band. With  an  imprecation  on  the 
delay,  she  crouched  silent,  and 
heard  him  enter  the  pavilion.  Five 
minutes  later,  all  doubt,  all  cloud, 
had  left  her  face.  How  she  blessed 
the  chance  which  had  held  her  there ! 
how  she  clasped  her  hands  in  exult- 
ation !  how  the  light  was  triumph- 
tinged,  as  it  played  in  the  jeweled 
depths  of  her  eyes !  All  that  she 
could  have  asked  was  showered  into 
her  hand;  the  move  over  which  she 
had  almost  despaired  so  shortly  be- 
fore, was  plain  and  clear  in  her 
sight. 

Scarcely  had  Cecile  and  Alverley 
left  the  pavilion,  and  directed  their 
steps  toward  the  castle,  when  she 
glided  forth  from  her  leafy  lurking- 
place,  and  swiftly  followed  the  alley 
where  Guy  had  disappeared,  and 
which  led  to  the  wild  shores — half 
so  by  nature,  half  by  art — of  a  small 
lake.     There  she  found  him. 

He  had  thrown  himself,  full  length, 
on  a  mossy  bank,  and  with  his  young 
face  hid  in  the  lap  of  kind  mother 
earth,    lay   prone    beneath   a   grief 
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which  seemed  to  have  stricken  man- 
hood from  him.  "With  a  quivering 
glance  and  a  curling  lip,  Alexa  stood 
and  watched  him;  a  chaos  of  pas- 
sion at  war  in  her  heart.  In  no 
slight  degree,  angry  contempt  for 
him — but,  more  fierce  still,  a  relent- 
less passion  against  her  who  had 
thus  darkened  his  life.  She  stepped 
forward  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Guy,  dear  Guy,  why  this  grief 
and  pain  ?" 

At  the  first  sweet  murmur  of  those 
tones,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  a 
glance  almost  wild. 

"  Sorceress,  back !  Why  do  you 
come  to  tempt  my  soul,  at  the  hour 
it  can  least  withstand  your  art  ?  Out 
of  my  path !     We  meet  no  more !" 

She  was  startled.  There  was  no 
art  in  its  expression  of  tone  and  at- 
titude. 

"  Guy,  are  you  mad  ?  What  do 
such  words  mean?" 

He  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  "  I  almost  think  I  am  mad," 
he  groaned;  ''but  it  is  you,  least  of 
all,  who  should  ask  the  question. 
Whose  hand  sent  the  first  shaft  of 
disappointment  ?  Answer  me,  Alexa 
Hastings,  was  it  not  enough  to  have 
wrecked  faith  and  hope  for  me  in 
the  past,  that  your  hand  should 
again  lay  its  grasp  on  my  life  ?  In 
memory  of  the  treacherous  injury 
you  once  wrought,  I  demand  your 
forbearance  now.     Leave  me  alone." 

"  And  do  you  not  see,"  she  cried 
passionately,  "  that  it  is  in  memory  of 
that  injury  I  would  now  be  your 
friend?  O,  Guy,  you  can  never 
know  the  insults  which,  barbed  with 
your  name,  tortured  me  to  this! 
God  forbid  we  should  trust  our  lips 
on  that  subject  now.  But  the  mem- 
ory of  that  enforced  treachery  has 


poisoned  all  sweetness  in  my  cup  of 
life — has  haunted  me,  a  skeleton  at 
its  feast — has  made  pleasure  a  cold 
pageant,  and  enjoyment  an  inade- 
quate draught  to  still  remorse !  O, 
Guy,  my  childhood's  brother,  belitvo 
yet  some  good  of  me — grant  me  the 
means,  however  slight,  to  atone  for 
the  wrong  I  did  you !" 

She  veiled  her  face  with  one  hand, 
and  extended  the  other  imploringly. 
Well  did  she  remember  the  knowl- 
edge which  of  old  had  gained  every 
open  leaf  of  that  generous  nature. 
It  could  not  withstand  such  an  ap- 
peal as  hers.  Against  the  stubborn 
warnings  of  conscience  and  instinct 
he  clasped  that  hand. 

"  So  be  it,  then,  Alexa,"  he  said. 
"  It  was  ever  hard  to  believe  you  all 
that  your  acts  seemed  to  prove.  I 
am  ready  to  accept  them  as  false 
witnesses.  It  is  not  for  me  to  tell 
you  now,  all  the  dark  agony  your 
hand  dealt  to  me.  The  past  is  for- 
ever sealed  to  us;  but  in  the  future, 
let  us  be  once  again,  as  in  our  lost 
halcyon  childhood,  friends,  and 
friends  alone." 

"  You  have  made  me  very  happy," 
she  murmured  softly.  "  Thank  you, 
Guy,  my  dear,  generous  friend.  Let 
fate  only  grant  me  now  the  means  to 
serve  you,  and  I  ask  no  more." 

"  Serve  me,"  he  echoed  sadly; 
"  alas !  without  reproach,  that  has 
gone  out  of  your  power  forever. 
Indeed,  within  an  hour  I  leave  Edel- 
dorf — and  it  will  be  strange  if  earth 
ever  bring  us  together  again." 

"Leave  Edeldorf  so  abruptly,  so 
strangely !  Is  this  kind  ?  O,  impos- 
sible !     And  Miss  Vaughn  ?" 

He  gave  a  quivering  start,  and 
turnd  his  face  away. 

Alexa  paused  several  minutes — - 
then  she  said  gently:  "You  cannot 
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tell  how  happy  it  lias  made  me,  Guy, 
I  may  tell  you  so  now,  to  perceive  a 
passion  which  you  have  no  need  to 
concoal.  I  rejoice  that  in  the  light 
of  a  brighter  smile,  my  ill-omened 
memory  fled  from  your  life,  and  that 
your  choice  was  so  worthy  to  claim 
as  her  right  the  regard  I  would  fain 
bestow  on  your  bride." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,"  he  gasped, 
"  spare  me !" 

"  Spare  you !  It  cannot  be — im- 
possible! If  ever  woman  evinced 
love  for  man,  she  has  shown  hers. 
Dear  Guy,  grant  me  the  friend's 
right  Tell  me  what  misunderstand- 
ing is  torturing  your  heart." 

"  Misunderstanding,"  he  said ;  "lit- 
tle room  for  that,  to  the  rejected 
suitor." 

Alexa  started  violently.  "It  can- 
not be!  Guy,  you  are — you  must 
be — mistaken !" 

He  turned  to  meet  her  eyes  full. 
"  Why  do  you  speak  so  ?" 

"Am  I  blind?"  she  answered; 
"have  I  not  seen  her  turn  from  the 
adulation  of  others  to  you  ?  Have 
I  not  seen  her  apathetic  face  kindle 
to  life  only  when  you  drew  near  ? 
Have  I  not  watched  the  light  you 
alone  could  summon  to  her  eyes  ? 
Bejected! — you  are  mad  ! — or  she — " 

"  No,"  he  said,  sadly.  "  I  have 
been  mad — but  I  am  sane  now.  I, 
too,  have  dreamed,  and  misinter- 
preted all  this,  like  the  ten-fold 
fool  I  was.  No,  Alexa;  the  flame  of 
presumptuous  hope  has  died  out  too 
utterly  and  forever,  for  even  your 
words  to  kindle  it  again.     They  only 

repeat but,  good  heavens  !  what 

is  the  matter?" 

She  sank  back  against  a  tree,  and 
shudderingly  clasped  her  hands. 

"  0,  leave  me,  for  pity's  sake ! 
Do  not  ask  me !"  was  her  low  cry. 


"  God  help  me,  but  this  is  almost 
too  dark  for  belief! ' 

"  If  you,  indeed,  request  it,  I  will 
leave  you,"  he  said;  "but  I  scarcely 
dare  trust  you  alone,  so  pale  and 
faint.  "Well,  then,  our  parting  is  a 
farewell." 

"No,  no!"  she  cried,  eagerly; 
"  you  must  not  go  !  You,  my  only 
friend !  Never  before  did  I  so  need 
a  friend's  aid.  Yet,  how  can  I  so 
wring  your  heart  ?" 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  turning 
pale.  "  Speak,  I  implore  you,  if,  as 
I  fear,  what  you  would  say  relates 
to— to— " 

"To  Cecile  Vaughn." 

"Then,  I  command  you,  speak! 
O,  Alexa,  anything  would  be  merci- 
ful compared  to  this  suspense." 

She  laid  her  hand  solemnly  on 
his  arm.  "  No,  Guy  Darwin,  any 
suspense,  any  doubt,  is  merciful, 
compared  to  some  certainties.  Yet, 
I  am.  so  utterly  friendless,  that  I 
would  fain  ask  your  advice.  In- 
deed, you  alone  will  be  powerful  to 
save  her." 

"Save  her" — he  threw  her  off — 
"from  what — from  whom  ?" 

She  whispered  scarce  six  words 
in  his  ear,  but  the  bolt  of  death 
could  scarce  have  struck  a  more  icy 
chill  through  his  every  vein.  He 
staggered  back,  shivering  and  white; 
then,  with  a  fierce  revulsion,  turned 
upon  her. 

"  It  is  false,  vilely  false.  The  snow, 
fresh  from  heaven,  is  not  so  pure  as 
she!" 

One  bright  gleam  of  lambent  fire 
broke  forth  with  the  words,  "She 
proved  it,  did  she  not,  when  she 
lured  you  on  by  every  art  of  wo- 
man, only  to  cast  you  off  with 
heartless  cruelty?  Yet,  Guy,  how 
gladly  would  I  see  my  error  proved 
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— for  my  own  sake,  as  for  yours. 
Think  you  it  is  a  light  discovery  to 
me?  Prove  that  I  wrong  them — 
prove  her  all  you  believe  her — and 
I  will  pour  a  wife's  blessing  on  your 
head." 

"twill,"  he  said.  "Alexa,  for- 
give me  the  words  that  burst  from 
my  passion.  I  forgot  how  deep 
was  your  interest.  Yes,  here  I  re- 
main until  the  charge  is  cleared  or 
proved,  for  your  sake  as  for  mine. 
And  you — you  will  aid  me  ?" 

Her  hand  met  his,  and  he  needed 
no  answer  of  words. 


CHAPTER  V. 


JEALOUSY. 


"  Ma  foi !  what  does  the  fellow 
mean !"  demanded  the  gay  young 
Baron  Hermann,  as  he  paused  be- 
side Count  Falconberg,  who  was 
leaning  in  pensive  attitude  against 
one  of  the  rose-festooned  columns 
of  the  ball-room  of  Edeldorf.  Tres 
cher,  why  do  you  tolerate  such  pre- 
sumption ?" 

"As  what?"  asked  Falconberg, 
languidly. 

"  Does  not  yonder  scene  answer 
eloquently?"  was  the  reply,  as  his 
laughing  glance  was  directed  sig- 
nificantly toward  an  embrasure 
where  Alexa  had  retired  with  her 
partner  in  the  last  waltz,  Darwin. 
"  I  am  tempted  to  believe  he  deals 
in  the  black  art,  and  secures  his 
conquest  by  enchantment.  Else  how 
could  our  peerless  hostess  have 
turned  from  your  fascinations — or, 
la  belle  Anglaise,  have  resisted  mine?" 

Falconberg  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "I  do  not  think  you  need 
despair  of  yet  impressing  Mademoi- 
selle Vaughn  with  a  sense  of  your 
perfections,  for  I  fancy  this  new  de- 


votion is  not  so  much  desertion 
from  her  standard,  as  the  effect  of 
her  bestowing  upon  presumption 
the  reward  it  deserved." 

"  By  my  faith,  then,  you  pay  Ma- 
dame Alverley  but  a  slight  compli- 
ment, especially  as  the  new  con- 
quest seems  to  have  achieved  a 
more  decided  success  than  any 
among  her  many  aspiring  lovers 
have  before." 

"  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  stand- 
eth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall,"  was  Fal- 
conberg's  sole  response,  with  a 
meaning  smile,  as  he  sauntered  away. 

Certainly,  in  all  that  brilliant 
scene,  there  were  few  who  were  not 
of  Baron  Hermann's  opinion.  Never 
before,  in  all  her  reign  of  coquetry, 
had  Alexa  shown  favor  nearly  so 
marked  and  undisguised  as  on  this 
occasion.  True  that,  for  several 
days,  Darwin's  sudden  apparent 
shifting  of  allegiance,  and  her  gra- 
cious reception  of  his  devotion,  had 
waked  curiosity  and  comment 
among  her  guests.  The  young 
American's  infatuation  was  too 
marked  for  general  doubt.  To  that 
Alexa's  train  were  too  well  used 
for  the  fact  to  excite  even  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise;  but  that  she, 
the  queen  of  a  hundred  hearts — 
that  she  should  thus  bend  to  recog- 
nize and  reward  the  passion  of  one 
so  obscure,  was  so  marvelous,  that, 
until  this  night,  surprise  had  taken 
refuge  in  incredulity. 

There  were  two  who  could  not 
join  in  the  general  astonishment, 
because  they  did  not  share  the  gen- 
eral belief.  Ceciie,  who  only  saw 
the  struggle  of  his  love  for,  and 
avoidance  of  herself,  and  the  desire 
for  sympathy  which  sought  his  ear- 
ly friend,  Alverley,  who  fancied  the 
same,  and  whose  senses  had  been 
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opium-drugged  in  falsehood  and 
wile,  until  they  slept  unwaking. 
The  heart  which  had  once  given 
honor  and  trust  with  the  love  which 
bestowed  his  name,  disdained  to 
place  one  doubt  on  guard,  or  allow 
one  thought  of  suspicion  to  enter 
the  citadel  which  a  generous  confi- 
dence barred.  Had  it  once  gained 
admission  there,  it  could  only  have 
been  to  be  rejected,  as  equally 
wronging  to  her,  and  unworthy 
himself. 

With  a  heart  serene  as  his  face 
and  eyes,  Alverley,  after  a  short 
temporary  absence,  re-entered  the 
ball-room,  and  found  himself  im- 
mediately behind  Madame  de  Mar- 
ti ^ny  and  Max  Vaughn,  the  former 
of  whom  was  saying,  lightly: 

"  QiC  imparte  !  the  hearts  of  your 
sex  are  gutta  percha,  and  warrant- 
ed not  to  break,  however  severe  the 
tension  we  inflict !" 

Captain  Vaughn's  reply  was  mur- 
mured low  in  the  rosy  sea-shell  ear, 
but  only  provoked  a  gay  burst  of 
mock'ng  mirth. 

"Bah!  totally  out  of  date,  mon 
ami!  Par  example,  will  M.  Darwin 
die  of  grief  when  our  charming 
hostess  finds  a  new  lover  ?  Does 
Count  Falconberg  resemble  a  death's 
head,  or  even  le  bel  Colonel  give 
himself  the  slightest  uneasiness  at 
the  preference  and  favor  granted 
by  madame  ?" 

"  Remember  that,  to  any  one  of 
the  three,  pride  and  the  world  may 
lend  such  a  mask  as  they  give  to 
me;  and,  although  you  do  affect  to 
believe  it  the  token  of  insensibility, 
yet  your  own  heart  must  dictate  to 
you  the  truth  of  all  that  mine 
pleads.  For  Alverley,"  he  added, 
more  gravety,  "  I  do  not  profess  to 
understand    his    apathy;    but   who 


ever  did  understand  that  nature  of 
bronze?  Only,  if  I  were  called 
upon  to  bestow  a  caution  upon  ma- 
dame and  her  lover,  I  should  say, 
'  Beware !  never  yet  did  that  silken 
repose  fail  to  mean  mischief  to  any 
who  wronged  or  opposed  him/ 
Not  for  'all  the  women  who  ever 
smiled  destruction  on  brave  hearts' 
would  I  find  myself  in  Guy  Dar- 
win's place,  when  the  veil  his  sor- 
ceress wife  has  wrapped  around  her 
husband's  eyes  is  removed." 

Scarcely  had  the  words  passed  his 
lips,  when  a  touch  fell  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Max,  can  you  tell  me  aught  of 
Miss  Vaughn's  whereabouts  ?  I 
have  been  searching  for  her,  but  in 
vain,  to  claim  her  hand  for  the  next 
dance." 

The  guilty  flush  sank  down  again 
in  Vaughn's  cheek,  as  he  met  Alver- 
ley's  clear  glance,  and  congratulated 
himself  that  his  imprudence  had  not 
paid  the  penalty  of  being  over- 
heard. But  before  he  could  sum- 
mon sufficient  self-possession  to  re- 
ply, a  young  hussar  officer  hurried 
forward. 

"M.  le  Colonel,  Mademoiselle 
Vaughn  is  waiting  for  you  to  waltz. 
I  am  fortunate  to  encounter  you  at 
once.  Madame,  may  I  claim  your 
j>romise  ?" 

"  He  certainly  did  not  overhear," 
thought  Max  Vaughn  again,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  as  he  watched  Alver- 
ley's  glance  and  smile,  the  mien  of 
grace,' without  one  marring  effect  of 
effort;  "  and  I  confess  I  am  glad  of 
it,"  was  his  conclusion,  as  he  lounged 
slowly  out  of  the  room. 

Meanwhile,  as  Cecile  gave  Alver- 
ley her  hand,  he  said  anxiously: — 
"You  look  pale.  I  fear  you  are  not 
well.     Do  you   really  feel  equal  to 
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this  waltz,  or  would  you  not  prefer 
some  fresh  air  on  the  terrace  ?" 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  quickly;  "I 
am  quite  well.  The  waltz,  by  all 
means." 

The  next  moment  they  were  cir- 
cling to  the  sweet  favorite  strains  of 
one  of  Strauss's  waltzes.  No  Alme 
was  ever  more  graceful  than  was 
Cecile  Vaughn  in  this  accomplish- 
ment— and  of  her  many  fascinations, 
perhaps  none  was  more  peril-fraught 
to  the  hearts  of  men.  But  with 
scarce  an  effort  of  consciousness,  her 
feet  trod  the  familiar  mazes  to-night, 
for  Alverley's  voice  was  speaking  low 
and  earnestly  in  her  ear;  and  once, 
as  the  hem  of  her  dress  touched 
him,  in  the  swift  circuit,  Darwin  saw 
her  eyes  raised  with  an  expression  of 
gratitude  and  admiration  which 
stuug  his  heart  to  its  quick. 

It  was  near  the  station  Guy  main- 
tained alone,  and  with  arms  folded 
over  a  burning  breast,  that  Alverley 
finally  led  his  partner  to  a  seat,  and 
the  near,  suffering-quickened  ear 
caught  his  low  murmur: 

"  On  second  consideration,  a  pri- 
vate interview  will  be  best.  You  will 
find  the  terrace  safe  and  pleasant  an 
hour  or  two  hence.  Can  you  meet 
me  ?" 

Cecile's  reply  was  too  low  to  be 
audible,  but  he  read  its  purport  in 
the  bended  head. 

Alverley  then  left  her  side,  and  a 
few  steps  brought  him  to  Darwin's. 
"Guy,"  he  said,  perhaps  even 
more  kindly  than  usual,  "  are  you 
not  tired  of  all  this  perfume  and 
glitter  ?  You  have  certainly  been 
regarding  it  for  some  time  past  with 
a  cynical  look,  which  would  have 
done  justice  to  Diogenes.  Come, 
let  us  try  if  a  little  of  the  fresh  night 
air  cannot  lift  the  cloud  from  your 


brow,  and  the  weight  from  your 
spirits." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Guy,  coldly, 
drawing  aloof  from  the  hand  laid 
on  his  arm;  "excuse  me,  the  night 
has  no  power  for  either." 

"  Then  I  must  even  essay  my  own 
powers,"  rejoined  Alverley  lightly. 
"  Come  with  me,  Guy  Darwin,"  he 
whispered  in  a  lower  tone — "  or  a 
life  will  grant  you  insufficient  time 
for  repentance  of  your  refusal." 

And  in  spite  of  himself — and  over- 
mastered by  the  stronger  will — half 
unconsciously  Darwin  signed  an  as- 
sent, and  passed,  by  his  side,  from 
the  brilliant  ball-room,  with  its  mu- 
sic, its  perfume  and  beauty,  to  the 
illuminated  but  now  deserted  ter- 
race without. 


CHAPTEK  VII. 


THE    INTERVIEW. 


"  You  will  pardon  a  little  abrupt 
peremptoriness,"  said  AWerley^as 
they  walked  slowly  along  the  silent 
promenade,  "  when  you  hear  that  it 
was  exercised  by  the  desire,  and  in 
the  cause  of  a  lady." 

"Indeed?"  said  Guy,  with  mea- 
sured coldness.  "And  may  I  ask 
the  lady's  name  who  chooses  Colonel 
Alverley  as  her  embassador  to  my- 
self?" ' 

Alverley  paused  short,  and  turned 
to  look  into  his  companion's  face. 
Its  expression  was  fully  revealed  by 
a  lamp  hanging  in  the  boughs  over- 
head— an  expression  to  which  the 
tones  were  but  an  insufficient  index. 

"  Darwin,"  he  said  abruptly,  "  you 

regard  me  as  your  friend,   do  you 

not?" 

The  other  started.     "  How  is  that 

question  relevant  ?" 
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"Because,  as  a  friend,  I  would 
wish  to  warn  you  that  you  are  on 
the  eve  of  losing  forever  what  you 
might  well  consider  a  priceless  gift 
of  fate;  because  I  would  wish  you 
to  heed  my  words,  and  make  it  yet 
your  own;  because — " 

"  "Will  you  oblige  me  by  ceasing 
these  enigmas,  and  speaking  plainly 
whatever  you  wish  me  to  under- 
stand?" interrupted  Guy,  frigidly. 

From  few  men,  indeed,  would  Al- 
verley  have  borne  such  a  tone — but 
from  Darwin  his  pity  could  have 
borne  much.  He  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  answered  impres- 
sively: 

"Briefly,  then,  if  your  love  for 
Miss  Vaughn  be  as  strong  and  true 
as  any  passion  should  be  which  as- 
pires to  the  possession  of  her  hand, 
heed  my  counsel,  and  do  not  accept 
her  refusal  of  that  love  as  final." 

They  had  gained  a  darker  part  of 
the  terrace,  and  he  did  not  see  the 
quivering  of  every  muscle  in  Guy's 
frame,  before  he  could  control  him- 
self sufficiently  to  reply: 

"  Are  you  commissioned  by  Miss 
Vaughn  with  any  such  gracious  mes- 
sage r 

"  No  and  yes,"  answered  Alverley. 
"  As  frankness  is  always  most  desir- 
able, and  I  can  fear  no  misconstruc- 
tion injurious  to  a  lady's  delicacy 
from  so  chivalric  a  gentleman  as 
yourself,  you  shall  hear  all."  He 
related  briefly  Cecile's  trust  to  him- 
self— adding  in  conclusion: — "  You 
will  pardon  me,  if  to  fulfill  it  well,  I 
have  watched  you  closely  for  many 
days,  and  have  read  with  sincere 
sympathy  the  struggle  of  your  suffer- 
ing— suffering  that  honored  your 
manhood — beneath  the  mask  you 
wore;  and  it  is  in  her  name — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  tho  move- 


ment with  which  Guy  flung  himself 
around  to  confront  him. 

"  It  is  in  her  name  that  you  come 
to  add  insult  to  the  injury  her  cru- 
elty dealt  my  life  ! — to  prove  how 
false  and  unworthy  is  the  woman  I 
was  fool  enough  to  deem  a  saint  in 
purity  ! — to  taunt  me  with  your  own 
power  over  the  heart  she  crushed  to 
earth !  Tell  Cecile  Vaughn  from  me, 
that  with  the  last  impulse  of  my 
soul,  I  spurn  from  me  every  offer  of 
one  whom  I  blush  to  have  ever 
loved,  and  who  is  unworthy  aught 
beyond  the  contempt  to  which  I  con- 
sign her  memory — whose  dark 
treachery,  lurking  beneath  robes  of 
light,  has  blasted  all  womanhood  to 
my  sight !  And  you — who,  under 
the  cloak  of  a  noble  friendship  and 
a  matchless  honor,  veil  a  heart  of 
falsehood  and  corruption — how  well 
are  you  formed  to  dupe  mankind  !" 

Positive  astonishment  had  held 
Alverley  silent  and  motionless  to 
this  peroration;  then  he  first  seemed 
to  realize  to  what  he  listened,  and 
his  eye  gathered  its  dark  fire. 

"  Are  you  mad  ? — or  do  you  count 
your  life  as  water,  that  you  utter 
such  words  to  me  ?"  he  demanded, 
slowly. 

"Less  than  that,  in  a  world  from 
which  truth  and  honor  have  fled,"  re- 
turned Guy.  "  I  would  thank  you 
if  you  would  close  your  career  of 
blood  by  ending  the  life  which,  froiu 
first  to  last,  you  have  blasted." 

Alverley  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow,  and  his  glance  cleared. 

"There  is  some  strange  misun- 
derstanding here,  Guy,"  he  said,  al- 
most gently,  moved  by  the  ghastly 
pain  a  light  revealed  as  stamped  on 
the  young  face.  "  These  are  strange 
words  addressed  to  the  friend  whose 
only  effort  is  to  serve  you.     Explain 
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what  they  mean,  or  in  what  you 
charge  me  with  loss  of  honor,  and  I, 
as  a  gentleman,  promise  to  satisfy 
you  fully  on  every  point,  or  abide 
the  result." 

Guy  hesitated  one  moment,  then, 
"No,"  he  said,  sternly.  "  Such  fair 
words  cannot  dupe  me  again.  But 
you  shall  have  the  right  of  explana- 
tion you  ask,  although  not  now. 
My  lips,  for  the  present,  are  sealed 
by  a  solemn  promise;  but  before  the 
sun  mounts  in  yonder  sky,  I  pro- 
mise you  shall  hear  the  charges — 
aye,  and  answer  them." 

Before  Alverley  could  reply,  he 
had  left  his  side,  and  was  walking 
rapidly  away. 

Two  hours  later,  Cecile  Vaughn 
stepped  from  one  of  her  windows, 
which  opened  upon  the  lower  end  of 
the  same  terrace,  and  looked  around 
her.  Far  down,  in  the  opposite 
wing  of  the  long  pile,  she  could  see 
that  the  dancing  hall  was  deserted 
and  darkened,  but  the  lights  still 
burned  among  the  trees  and  shrubs 
that  fringed  the  forest,  and,  on 
glancing  up,  she  thought  she  could 
discern  the  paling  of  night's  myriad 
hosts,  before  the  advance  of  a  dawn 
as  yet  too  faint  for  token.  She  ad- 
vanced slowly  along  the  broad  walk; 
but  suddenly  started  and  paused  to 
see  a  man  within  a  few  feet  of  her, 
leaning  with  folded  arms  against  a 
linden  tree,  and  apparently  unheed- 
ing her  approach.  A  second  glance 
assured  her  that  it  was  Alverley,  and 
she  breathed  his  name. 

He  turned  and  advanced  to  her 
side. 

"  You  would  prove  an  invaluable 
scout,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  for  the  step 
must  be  light  and  noiseless  indeed 
that  my  practised  ear  fails  to  catch. 
I  did  not  hear  your  approach." 


"  And  your  effigy-like  figure  quite 
startled  me  for  a  moment,"  she  re- 
plied. "I  almost  thought  it  was 
one  of  the  knights  whose  armor  is 
in  the  old  gallery,  your  attitude  was 
so  precisely  similar.  But  may  I  ask 
you  to  make  your  communication  at 
once,  and  allow  me  to  return." 

"  I  grieve,"  he  answered,  "  that  I 
have  only  an  utter  failure  to  report; 
a  conclusion  as  painful  to  myself  as 
to  you." 

"A  failure!"  she  repeated;  "you 
mean,  then — " 

"  That  I  deeply  regret  that  your 
decision  in  regard  to  Mr.  Darwin 
was  made  by  my  advice.  He  de- 
clines to  profit  by  it." 

He  saw  a  scarlet  flush  leap  to  her 
cheek. 

"  I  regret,  indeed,"  she  said  proud- 
ly, "  that  your  representation  of  his 
attachment  and  suffering  should 
have  induced  me  to  subject  myself 
to  this  insult." 

He  bent  his  head.  "  I  acknow- 
ledge your  just  cause  for  indigna- 
tion. I  can  only  plead  that  I  was 
deceived,  and  meant  but  to  fulfill  the 
service  you  asked  of  me." 

"Pardon  me!"  she  cried;  "or,  in- 
deed, you  have  nothing  to  pardon; 
rather  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  thought  only  of  myself — not  of 
you.  He  refuses  my  atonement. 
Why  ?"  The  moment  after  the  ques- 
tion left  her  lip,  she  remembered 
much  which,  within  the  past  few 
days,  had  fallen  unheeded  on  eye 
and  ear,  but  which  now  came  back 
with  new  light,  causing  her  to  start 
and  color  violently,  while  she  added, 
hastily  and  confusedly:  "I  never 
thought  him  likely  to  be  so  deeply 
influenced  by  resentment." 

"I  can  scarcely  tell  whether  re- 
sentment is  the  moving  cause,   or 
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not,"  answered  Alverley,  with  a  cool- 
ness which  surprised  her.  "  He 
seems  under  the  influence  of  some 
passion  which  has  overthrown  rea- 
son ;  but  its  nature  I  can  only  faint- 
ly surmise.  For  my  own  sake,  as 
for  his,  I  will  endeavor  to  probe  it. 
Meanwhile,  dear  Miss  Vaughn,  ac- 
cept my  deep  regret  for  this  unto- 
ward end  of  the  service  I  strove  to 
render.  And  if  you  will  not  fear 
me  as  an  ill-omen  for  the  future, 
still  grant  me  the  privilege  to  be  of 
the  slightest  use  to  you." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  said, 
gently;  "  and  I  have  not  yet  thanked 
you  for  your  efforts  and  aid  in  this 
matter.  Well,  although  my  con- 
science must  ever  reproach  me  when 
I  think  of  its  prelude,  at  least  my 
efforts  to  atone  have  not  been  light- 
ly made — and  there  is  a  modicum  of 
consolation  in  that.  Do  you  know, 
I  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  man 
I  have  known  since  the  day  when  I 
spoke  to  you  first,  is  indeed  the  Guy 
Darwin  I  knew  before.  Heard  you 
ever  of  such  an  utter  metamorpho- 
sis?" 

"It  is  strange,  indeed,"  he  an- 
swered; "but,  I  think,  you  may  trust 
me  to  fathom  the  mystery.  He  is 
my  countryman — I  like  him  cor- 
dially for  himself — and  above  all,  for 
the  sake  of  your  interest,  I  will  bear 
with  and  aid  him." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  "  Thank 
you,  thank  you,  my  friend.  Your 
promise  is  a  host  in  which  to  trust. 
Good  night." 

Ten  minutes  afterwards,  as  Alver- 
ley stepped  beneath  the  portal  of 
the  private  entrance,  from  which  a 
staircase  led  to  his  own  rooms,  ho 
encountered  his  English  valet. 

"  What  is  it,  Robert  ?"  he  asked, 
emphatically.  "What  do  you  want  ?" 


for  he  perceived  by  the  man's  man- 
ner that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  valet,  whose  face  was 
deadly  pale,  while  his  eye  wan- 
dered and  his  voice  shook;  "but  I 
thought  you  would  wish — that  is,  I 
mean  you  might — or  you  ought — " 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ? 
Can't  you  speak  plainly  ?"  demanded 
Alverley,  in  no  moderate  tone. 

"  I  thought  you  ought  to  see  this, 
then,  sir."  And  looking  more  than 
half  frightened,  he  extended  a  pa- 
per, and  seemed  inclined  to  retreat 
immediately  after  doing  so. 

Alverley  carelessly  took  it — a  half 
sheet  of  delicate  note-paper,  hastily 
lorn  off,  hurriedly  folded,  and  with 
no  direction.  He  opened  it.  With- 
in, only  three  Hues  traced  in  pencil: 

"Come,  then,  tome  at  once,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  fullest  proof  of  all  you  ask. 
Celeste  will  admit  you  to  my  boudoir." 

The  valet's  quick  ear  was  never 
sure  whether  one  dull,  smothered 
groan  of  agony  was  the  offspring  of 
his  imagination,  or  really  burst  from 
his  master's  lips.  The  bronze  face, 
when  it  was  turned  to  him,  was  rigid 
in  a  calm  which  seemed  to  defy  emo- 
tion. 

"  How  did  you  obtain  this  ?" 
A  drawn  sabre  at  his  throat  could 
not  have  extracted  his  reply  more 
quickly  than  that  tone  and  glance. 
Terrified  for  once  into  brevity,  the 
fewest  possible  words  told  the  story. 
He  had  been  standing  in  the  shade 
of  the  corridor,  when,  to  his  sur- 
prise, he  had  seen  Celeste  conduct 
Mr.  Darwin  to  Madame's  boudoir; 
and  on  his  entering  Mr.  Darwin's 
open  and  deserted  room,  he  found 
that  paper  on  the  floor.  His  duty 
led  him  straight  to  Colonel  Alver- 
ley, and  he  came. 
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"You   have  done  well;  and  you  your  memory,   far  less   upon   your 

know  I  never  forget  faithful  service,  lip,"  he  added.     The  man  bowed  his 

I  need  not  say,  Robert,  that  this —  head  silently,  and  Alverley  entering, 

this  night  must  never  find  place  in  ascended  to  his  apartment. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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*«  Close  by  those  meads  forever  crowned  with  flowers, 
Where  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his  rising  towers, 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame, 
Which  from  the  neighboring  Hampton  takes  its  name." 


The  poet's  pencil  has  not,  with  all  or  in  the  shady  terraced  walks  of 
the  richness  of  its  coloring,  given  lofty  Richmond,  o'erlooking  all  the 
full  expression  to  the  natural  beau-  vale,  with  its  noble  park,  "  where  the 
ties  of  Hampton.  Just  as  the  most  red  deer  love  to  haunt!"  What 
finished  artist  fails  to  catch  the  rich  place  more  serene  in  its  quiet  beauty 
tinge  of  Aurora's  fingers  along  the  than  Esher,  in  whose  lonely  vale 
glowing  east,  so  the  poet  has  failed,  „  The  Mole  gMeg  lingering/, 
from  want  of  power,  to  give  expres- 
sion in  his  poem  to  all  the  luxuri-  And  there>  too,  is  noble  Windsor, 
ance  and  loveliness  of  the  natural  with  all  the  rich  memories  that  haunt 
beauties  of  Hampton.  Well  might  its  feudal  pile  from  turret  to  foun- 
an  enthusiastic  tourist  exclaim,  as  dation  stone;  and  the  aged  oaks  of 
he  grew  enraptured  o'er  the  remem-  its  grand  old  forest,  chronicling  cen- 
brance  of  the  unrivaled  beauty  of  tunes,  with  the  verdant  sward  o'er- 
its  landscape:  "That  Nature  at  shadowed  by  more  stately  elms,  in 
Hampton  builds  up  aisles  and  tran-  "  the  long  drawn  aisles"  of  its  mag- 
septs,  courts  and  halls  of  her  own—  nificent  parks. 

mighty  pillars,  far  excelling  in  sub-  Hampton   occupies   a  peninsula 

limity  the  memorials  of  the  magni-  almost    encircled    by  the   Thames, 

ficent  Wolsey;  and  displays  brilliant  The  palace,  however,  to  the  gener- 

landscapes,  before  which  the  draw-  ality  of  tourists,  affords  the  greatest 

ings  of  Raphael,  the  composition  of  attraction   of  Hampton.      Like  all 

Poussin,  and  the  coloring  of  Claude  the  structures  in  England,  full   of 

sink  into  insignificance.  historic  memories,  it  is  the  more  in- 

No  city  in  the  world  can  boast  of  teresting,  because  its  incidents  are 

more  charming  environs  than  Lon-  so  familiar.     We  gaze  upon  the  cas- 

don.     What  delightful  rural  retreats  ties    and   ruined   fortresses   of    the 

are  furnished  in  the  opening  lawns  middle  ages  on  the  Continent;  but 

and  verdant  glades  of  Bushy  Park,  the  associations  they  awake  are  un. 
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satisfactory — we  see  everything  as 
through  a  mist,  unsubstantial,  sha- 
dowy and  vague.  In  England  they 
start  out  in  bold  reality;  and  once 
familiar  with  the  scene,  the  figures 
of  the  past  that  busy  memory  con- 
jures up,  pass  over  the  stage  with 
almost  the  shows  of  a  living  pre- 
sence. Thus  it  is  at  Hampton.  As 
you  gaze  upon  the  grand  old  pile, 
the  mind  is  carried  instinctively  back 
to  the  stirring  and  familiar  times 
when  Wolsey  lived  here  in  more  than 
royal  state;  when  Elizabeth  sum- 
moned Shakspeare  to  entertain  her; 
when  the  unhappy  Stuart  here  found 
himself  the  prisoner  of  his  subjects; 
and  his  oppressor  led  a  life  of  sus- 
picion and  never-ending  fear — find- 
ing that  even  the  outside  show  and 
semblance  of  sovereignty  brought 
with  it  all  the  cares  that  wait  upon 
a  crown.  But  the  changing  fortunes 
of  the  founder  of  the  ancient  palace 
awaken,  as  you  gaze  upon  it,  the 
most  interesting  and  thrilling  mem- 
ories. Romance  has  no  tale  so  full 
of  interest,  life  no  real  story  of  vicis- 
situdes half  so  strange,  and  death  no 
scene  of  more  thrilling  horror,  than 
one  may  read  in  those  historic  pages, 
which  record  the  singular  history  of 
that  obscure  butcher's  son,  of  Ips- 
wich, who,  from  the  shambles, 
reached  that,  point  of  exaltation, 
from  which  he  fell  so  suddenly, 

" Like  Lucifer, 


Never  to  rise  again. " 

At  the  Restoration,  this  palace, 
reared  by  the  munificence  of  Wol- 
sey, passed  into  the  hands  of  that 
shrewd  soldier,  Monk,  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, offered  to  him  by  a  grateful 
monarch,  as  a  reward  for  the  con- 
spicuous part  he  played  in  that  great 
event.   But  he  was  too  politic  to  hold 


a  place  that  he  had  not  the  revenue 
to  support,  and  accepting  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  lieu  thereof,  it  re- 
verted back  to  the  crown,  in  whose 
possession  it  has  ever  since  remained. 
From  the  second  G-eorge,  I  believe 
it  has  not  been  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign;  and  at  the  present  day 
many  of  the  apartments  are  occu- 
pied by  the  widows  of  soldiers  and 
men  who  have  done  the  state  some 
service,  but  whose  limited  means 
compel  them  to  accept  this  asylum, 
offered  to  them  by  a  grateful  sove- 
reign. 

Pope  has  rendered  Hampton  Court 
classic  ground,  by  locating  within 
its  calm  and  beautiful  retreats  the 
scene  of  his  celebrated  "  Rape  of  the 
Lock."  Here,  side  by  side  with  the 
beautiful  Miss  Lepel,  afterwards 
Lady  Hervey,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  wandering;  and  here  he  drew 
from  nature  the  illustrations  that 
make  that  poem  so  charming.  How 
exquisitely  does  he  depict  the  mode 
of  killing  time  by  inches  in  vogue 
among  the  courtiers  of  that  day: 

''Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort 
To  taste  awhile  the  pleasures  of  a  court; 
In  various  talk  th'  instructive  hours  they 

pass'd — 
Who  gave  the  ball  or  paid  the  visit  last; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  Queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  scene; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks  and  eyes, 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff   and  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of 

chat, 
With  singing,  ogling,  an  I  all  that." 

But  let  us  hasten  to  enter  the 
palace,  rendered  so  interesting  by 
the  historic  and  literary  associations 
that  cluster  about  it.  Of  the  five 
courts  composing  the  original  palace 
of  Wolsey,  only  two  now  remain  in 
the  condition  they  were  in  during 
the  time  of  the  Cardinal.     The  first 
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or  outer  court  is  said  to  be  pre- 
cisely in  the  condition  it  was  left  by 
him;  but  it  is  by  no  means  improved 
by  a  long  line  of  stables  and  bar- 
racks, always  unsightly,  but  never 
more  so  than  when  they  disfigure  a 
structure  so  hallowed  by  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  remembrances  of  the 
past.  Standing  beneath  the  colon- 
ade,  at  one  end  of  the  middle  quad- 
rangle, you  have  a  good  view  of  the 
south  side  of  "Wolsey's  Hall,  with  its 
great  windows.  The  octagonal  tur- 
rets, on  either  side  of  the  gateway, 
are  highly  characteristic  of  the  ar- 
chitectural taste  of  the  time.  The 
medallions  of  Roman  emperors,  in 
terra  cotta,  placed  in  the  brick  work 
of  these  towers,  and  on  those  of  the 
adjoining  court,  were  the  gifts  of  the 
celebrated  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  to 
the  Cardinal. 

You  enter  the  building  through 
the  before-mentioned  colonade,  and 
pass  up  the  King's  Staircase,  into 
what  is  known  as  the  Guard  Room. 
The  ceiling  of  this  staircase  was 
painted  by  the  ubiquitous  Verrio, 
the  allegorical  monstrosities  of 
whose  erratic  genius  look  down  upon 
you  from  the  ceilings  of  half  the 
structures  in  the  kingdom.  The 
pictorial  nonsense  here  displayed  is 
said  to  shadow  forth,  in  allegory,  a 
courtier's  compliment  to  royalty; 
but  as  the  study  involved  a  severe 
straining  of  the  vertebrse  of  the 
neck,  it  would  hardly  repay  the  sac- 
rifice, and  so  let  us  pass  into  the 
Guard  Room.  Here  the  same  in- 
genuity that,  at  the  Tower,  has 
thrown  together  in  so  many  fan- 
tastic forms,  the  arms  of  different 
centuries,  has  been  at  work.  Cross- 
bows, muskets,  halberds,  pistols, 
swords,  drums,  bandaliers  and 
gauntlets,  are  mingled  together  in 


devices  most  strange,  and  yet  most 
beautiful  in  their  general  effect.  A 
thousand  men  might,  from  this  sin- 
gularly grouped  armory,  along  the 
walls,  put  themselves  in  order  of 
battle.  Nor  are  paintings  wanting 
to  embellish  this  grim-looking  ar- 
mory. The  pencils  of  Geulio  Ro- 
mano, Canaletto,  and  Zucchero,  all 
have  contributed  to  adorn  its  pan- 
els. There  is  the  kingly  mass  of  the 
Colosseum,  by  Canaletto,  as  faithful 
in  its  representation  as  his  wondrous 
pictures  of  Venice;  and  there,  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  his  master,  Ro- 
mano has  told  the  story  of  that  fierce 
unequal  fight  between  Constantino 
and  Maxentius.  Turning  from  the 
wonders  of  art,  you  may  look  forth 
upon  scenes  of  rare  natural  beauty, 
from  those  grand  old  windows.  A 
rich  prospect  indeed  spreads  out  be- 
fore you.  There  are  the  rivers 
Thames,  Mole,  and  Ember,  with  the 
Surrey  hills  in  the  distance,  and  the 
grassy  sloj>es,  shadowed  by  the  beau- 
tiful yew  trees,  with  Queen  Mary's 
Bower  in  the  foreground.  Leaving 
this  Guard  Room,  we  pass  through 
room  after  room,  filled  from  ceiling 
to  floor  with  a  great  collection  of 
paintings  from  the  works  of  the  first 
masters,  down  to  the  most  wretched 
daubs  of  modern  times.  In  the 
large  hall,  known  by  the  name 
of  Her  Majesty's  Gallery,  may  be 
seen  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
taken  from  life,  and  embracing  all 
the  periods  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
There  is  the  familiar  blush  of  beauty 
on  the  baby  cheek  of  the  future 
queen;  gone,  entirely  gone,  in  the 
homely  face  of  the  young  girl  of 
sixteen,  who  stands  before  you  at 
full  length,  with  attenuated  features, 
and  neck  disgustingly  thin.  But 
what  shall  be  said  of  that  concen- 
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tratioh  of  ugliness,  if  not  of  de- 
formity, that  looks  down  upon  you 
from  the  portrait  of  this  queen  in 
her  maturer  years?  Hair  of  the 
brightest  red,  a  face  over  which  the 
ploughshare  of  Time  has  passed 
with  a  subsoil  pressure,  and  that 
"  pale  and  thin  Roman  nose,"  as 
Walpole  calls  it,  all  combine  to  give 
you  the  idea  of  the  ugliest  of  mor- 
tals; and  yet  this  hideous  old  hag 
had  the  vanity  to  have  herself 
painted  in  an  allegorical  picture,  in 
which  Venus  is  represented  as  hiding 
her  eyes  from  the  dazzle  of  her  super- 
human beauty,  while  Juno  retires 
from  the  useless  competition.  There 
are  illse  several  portraits  of  that 
royal  Blue  Beard,  Henry  VIII., 
taken  at  different  periods  in  his  life, 
but  all  revealing,  in  the  sensual  face, 
the  base  soul  that  lurked  within.  A 
portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  by 
Holbein,  awakens  a  deep  interest  in 
the  mind  of  one  familiar  with  our 
early  English  literature.  It  fur- 
nishes a  very  perfect  illustration  of 
the  fashion  of  the  costume  worn  by 
the  gay  and  gallant  courtier  at  the 
court  of  the  bluff  monarch.  It  is  a 
full  length,  dressed  entirely  in  scar- 
let. The  character  of  this  young 
nobleman  reflects  splendor  even 
upon  the  brilliant  name  of  Howard. 
With  the  true  spirit  and  dignity  of 
an  English  nobleman,  and  a  personal 
courage  almost  romantic,  he  united 
a  politeness  and  urbanity,  at  the 
time  almost  peculiar  to  himself. 
With  the  interesting  story  of  the 
intense  love  entertained  by  this 
agreeable  poet  and  accomplished 
gentleman  for  the  beautiful  Gerald- 
ine,  and  his  sad  fate,  the  whole  lit- 
erary world  are  familiar.  Near  this 
portrait  of  Surrey,  may  be  noticed 
that  of  Will  Soiners,  the  celebrated 


king's  fool,  who  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  orly  person  who  dared  to 
say  truthful  and  necessarily  severe 
things  to  his  brutal,  lustful  master. 
This  extraordinary  court  fool  is  por- 
trayed behind  a  glazed  lattice,  tap- 
ping with  his  knuckles,  seemingly  to 
arrest  the  passer-by,  that  he  may 
play  off  uj)on  him  some  sallies  of  his 
wit.  A  most  interesting  picture,  by 
Holbein,  is  in  the  Queen's  Audience 
Chamber,  being  a  portrait  group, 
representing  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
family.  The  king  is  seated  on  a 
chair  of  state,  under  a  rich  canopy, 
and  the  princesses,  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, standing  by.  In  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Bedroom  is  a  full  length  por- 
trait of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  by 
Zuchero,  a  sweet,  melancholy  face, 
such  as  would  haunt  one  in  his 
dreams.  She  is  dressed  in  a  full 
suit  of  mourning,  her  left  hand  rest- 
ing on  a  table,  upon  which  is  placed 
a  breviary,  the  right  holding  a  ro- 
sary. The  date  of  1580,  inscribed 
on  this  picture,  would  make  her  age 
about  thirty-eight,  and  it  must  have 
been  taken  while  she  was  a  prisoner. 
Miss  Strickland  mentions  this  pic- 
ture, as  among  the  few  preserved  to 
us,  that  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
features  of  the  unfortunate  Stuart. 
A  close  examination  of  the  picture 
will  satisfy  the  observer  that  in  early 
life  Mary  must  have  been  eminently 
handsome.  When  this  was  taken, 
suffering  and  persecution,  such  as 
few  women  ever  endured,  had  evi- 
dently dimmed  the  brightness  of  her 
eye  and  robbed  her  form  of  its  elas- 
ticity and  grace.  There  is  a  rare 
sweetness  of  expression  in  the  large, 
melancholy  eyes,  that  rivets  your  at- 
tention at  once.  The  features  are 
faultlessly  regular,  and  there  is  in 
the    small    and    exquisitely   formed 
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mouth  an  expression  of  gentleness 
and  extreme  amiability. 

la  King  William  the  Third's  Bed- 
room are  to  be  found  the  celebrated 
portraits  of  The  Beauties  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, these  portraits  are  not  re- 
markable for  any  great  beauty.  The 
Duchesses  of  Cleveland  and  Ports- 
mouth look  down  upon  you  from  the 
canvass  just  as  you  might  imagine 
them  in  life — sensual,  lustful,  devil- 
ish. The  face  of  poor  Nell  Gwynne 
has  more  redeeming  points.  There 
is  something  in  the  expression  of 
her  rather  sweet  countenance  indi- 
cating that,  under  a  more  moral 
training  and  different  auspices,  she 
might  have  become  an  ornament  to 
her  sex.  "  Poor  Nelly's"  heart  was 
in  the  right  place,  and  no  one  can 
read  her  sad  story  without  feeling 
that  "  her  life  was  a  very  rebel  to  her 
will." 

"The  Queen's  Drawing  Koom"  is 
interesting  to  an  American,  from  the 
fact  that  its  walls  are  lined  with 
some  of  the  best  paintings  of  his 
celebrated  countryman,  West.  With 
the  exception  of  the  six  historical 
pieces,  they  are  mostly  portraits  of 
the  fainiry  of  his  patron,  George  the 
Third;  but  they  are  sufficient  to  per- 
petuate his  fame.  His  two  cele- 
brated pictures,  "  The  Departure  of 
Regulus"  and  "  The  Death  of  Wolfe" 
(the  last  rendered  so  familiar  by  en- 
gravings), are  here.  But  the  finest 
picture,  and  conceived,  too,  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  historic  art,  is 
the  one  representing  "  Hamilcar 
swearing  the  infant  Hannibal  never 
to  make  peace  with  Borne."  The 
composition  of  the  piece  is  superb, 
and  the  groupings  wonderful.  The 
stern  and  determined  expression  of 


Hamilcar,  as  he  looks  upon  the  boy, 
whose  defiant,  resolute  spirit  flashes 
from  his  eyes,  is  most  grandly  con- 
ceived. 

As  a  climax  to  picture-viewing  at 
Hampton  Court,  it  is  well  to  reserve 
the  visit  for  the  last,  to  the  Picture 
Gallery  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  to  contain  the  celebrated  car- 
toons of  Raphael,  which  by  them- 
selves would  form  sufficient  attrac- 
tion to  draw  the  sight-seer  to  Hamp- 
ton Court.  These  drawings  were 
designed  by  Raphael  about  the  year 
1520,  by  order  of  that  most  muni- 
ficent of  Popes,  Leo  the  Tenth. 
They  were  sent  afterwards  to  the  fa- 
mous manufactory  at  Arras,  in  Flan- 
ders, to  be  copied  in  tapestry,  two 
sets  of  which  were  ordered.  One  set 
I  had  the  pleasure  afterwards  of  see- 
ing, at  the  Vatican,  in  Rome,  but  so 
faded,  that  the  general  effect  of  the 
coloring  is  destroyed.  The  other 
set,  after  several  mutations  of  for- 
tune, fell  into  the  hands  of  some 
princely  German,  who  took  them 
with  him  to  his  native  town,  where 
they  now  decorate  his  dining  hall. 
The  original  cartoons,  so  called  from 
being  painted  on  sheets  of  paper, 
were  bought  in  Flanders,  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Reubens,  for  Charles  the 
First.  When  this  king's  fine  col- 
lection was  sold  and  dispersed,  they 
were  purchased  by  Cromwell  ior 
three  hu  ndr ed  pounds.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  they  were  for 
a  long  time  consigned  to  neglect  in 
the  lumber  roc  ms  at  Windsor.  King 
William  the  Third  found  them  there, 
and  had  them  carefully  cleaned  and 
restored.  Finally,  George  the  Third 
ordered  the  present  gallery  to  be 
erected,  where  they  have  ever  since 
remained,  the  admiration  of  artists, 
and  all  who  have  any  taste  for  art 
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These  cartoons  were  the  designs 
from  the  hand  of  Raphael  himself' 
for  the  tapestries  in  the  Papal 
chapel.  They  are  among  the  finest 
inventions  of  Raphael.  At  the  time 
he  was  commissioned  to  prepare 
them,  the  fame  of  Michael  Angelo's 
ceiling,  in  the  same  chapel  they  were 
destined  to  adorn,  was  at  its  height, 
and  Raphael,  inspired  with  a  noble 
emulation,  his  practice  matured  by 
the  execution  of  several  frescoes  in 
the  Vatican,  treated  these  new  sub- 
jects with  an  elevation  of  style  not 
equalled  in  his  former  efforts.  Haz- 
lett  has  well  said  of  them: — "  Com- 
pared with  the  cartoons,  all  other 
pictures  look  like  oil  and  varnish. 
We  are  stopped  and  attracted  by  the 
coloring,  the  penciling,  the  finish- 
ing, the  instrumentalities  of  the  art; 
but  here  the  artist  seems  to  have 
flung  his  mind  upon  the  canvass. 
His  thoughts,  his  great  ideas  alone 
prevail;  there  is  nothing  between  us 
and  the  subject.  We  look  through 
a  frame,  and  see  Scripture  histories, 
and  are  made  actual  spectators  in 
historic  events." 

The  fine  and  accurate  engravings 
of  these  cartoons  have  made  their 
merits  known  to  the  civilized  world. 
Never  was  a  greater  eulogy  passed 
upon  a  painter's  skill,  and  unwit- 
tingly too,  than  that  by  Garrick  when 
he  attempted,  by  a  personation,  to 
improve  upon  the  figure  and  posi- 
tion of  Raphael's  Elymas,  the  Sor- 
cerer, in  the  cartoon  of  that  name. 
A  select  party,  among  whom  was 
our  American  painter,  West,  and 
the  renowned  actor,  Garrick,  visited, 
by  invitation,  the  Earl  of  Exeter, 
at  Burleigh  Houso.  After  dinner, 
the  conversation  turned  on  Gar- 
rick's  beautiful  villa,  at  Hampton, 
and  then  naturally  upon  tho  neigh- 


boring palace.  As  an  obvious  sub- 
ject, the  cartoons  were  mentioned, 
when  Garrick,  turning  to  West, 
said  :  "These  cartoons  are  spoken  of 
as  the  first  works  of  art  in  the 
world;  yet  I  have  often  passed 
through  the  gallery  in  a  hurried 
manner  without  being  very  forcibly 
struck  with  them."  West  expressed 
his  surprise,  and  replied:  "That 
the  superior  excellencies  of  these 
pictures  could  only  be  discovered 
and  appreciated  by  study,  but  that 
such  a  man  as  Garrick  should  not 
be  struck  with  them  was  to  him 
quite  extraordinary."  Mr.  Garrick 
asked  "What  figure  Mr.  West 
thought  most  calculated  to  arrest 
attention  ?"  "  Several,"  was  the  an- 
swer, but  "Elymas,  the  Sorcerer," 
was  more  particularly  noticed. 
"Ah!"  replied  Garrick,  "I  was 
struck  with  that  figure,  but  did  not 
think  it  quite  in  character.  This 
man  was  an  attendant  at  the  court 
of  a  Roman  governor,  and  could 
have  been  no  vulgar  fellow,  yet  he 
stands  with  his  feet  there  in  the 
picture  like  a  clown.  Why  did  not 
Raphael  make  him,  in  his  distress, 
extend  his  arms,  like  a  gentleman 
seeking  assistance  ?"  The  company, 
highly  interested  in  the  conversa- 
tion, united  in  requesting  the  favor 
of  Mr.  Garrick  to  personate  the 
sorcerer,  as  he  would  on  the  stage, 
adding  the  compliment,  that  he  was 
always  lead  by  the  strong  feelings 
of  his  mind  into  such  a  perfect  ex- 
pression of  look,  and  propriety  of 
attitude  suitable  to  the  character  he 
represented,  that  the  theatre  and 
the  actor  were  forgotten  in  the  im- 
pression of  the  reality  with  which 
he  governed  his  audience.  Garrick 
consented,  closed  his  eyes  to  be  in 
the  position  of  the  sorcerer,  and  by 
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the  time  lie  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  appeared  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  figure  in  Raphael's  car- 
toon. Mr.  West  softly  approached 
him,  and  desired  him  not  to  alter 
his  position,  but  suddenly  to  open 
his  eyes.  The  actor  did  so,  and  ex- 
claimed at  once,  "I  am  Raphael's 
Elymas!"  to  the  great  delight  of 
Lord  Exeter  and  his  guests.  "I 
perceive,"  he  added,  in  reply  to  a 
banter  of  Mr.  West's,  about  the 
elegance  of  his  attitude,  "that  a 
man  deprived  of  sight  will  not  pre- 
sent the  foot  incautiously  to  obsta- 
cles, or  think  of  a  graceful  exten- 
sion of  the  arms;  fingers  and  toes 
will,  like  feelers  of  an  insect,  be  ad- 
vanced for  discovery  and  protec- 
tion." This  was  certainly  a  high 
and  remarkable  tribute  to  the  accu- 
racy with  which  the  noblest  painter 
the  world  has  ever  known  delineat- 
ed nature,  and  that,  too,  from  the 
world's  greatest  actor.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  chambers  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  is  undoubtedly  the  large 
Gothic  hall  designed  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  completed  after  the 
great  churchman's  disgrace  by  his 
royal  master,  when  Anne  Boleyn 
was  in  the  height  of  her  short-lived 
favor.  The  proportions  of  this  no- 
ble apartment  are  strikingly  grand, 
being  one  hundred  and  six  feet  in 
length  and  forty-five  in  breadth. 
The  roof  is  elaborately  carved,  and 
richly  decorated  with  the  arms  and 
cognizances  of  the  royal  Blue-Beard. 
Entering  beneath  the  musician's 
gallery,  a  blaze  of  bright  gold  and 
glitter  attract  the  eye;  and  yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  promptings  of  strict 
taste,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the 
decorations  are  somewhat  too 
showy,  and  the  colored  banners 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  rather 


tawdry  than  otherwise.  This  hall 
,  is  lighted  by  seven  lofty  and  well- 
proportioned  windows,  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  floor; 
but  the  noble  old  window  at  the 
end,  rich  with  curious  devices  in 
stained  glass,  is  the  finest  of  all. 
In  the  centre  of  this  window  is  a 
full  length  portrait  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  the  compartments  on 
each  side  represent  the  arms  and 
mottoes  of  his  six  queens.  It  was 
upon  one  of  the  panes  that  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  is  said  to  have  inscribed 
some  lines  to  his  mistress,  Geraldine, 
which  so  excited  the  jealousy  of 
that  brute,  his  royal  master,  that  it 
finally  brought  him  to  the  scaffold. 
But  Surrey,  like  all  the  poets  of  his 
time,  modeled  his  verse  after  Pe- 
trarch, and  it  was  necessary,  like 
him  whose  style  he  so  carefully  imi- 
tated, and  whose  manners  he  strove 
to  imitate,  that  he  should  have  a 
lady-love,  upon  whose  imaginary 
coldness  or  slights  he  might  pour 
forth  the  whole  flow  of  his  amorous 
versification.  Surrey  owed  his  death 
to  something  more  than  writing 
amorous  verses  to  the  young  and 
beautiful  wife  of  Sir  Anthony 
Brown.  The  walls  between  the 
windows  are  hung  with  ancient 
tapestry,  representing  the  stories  of 
Abraham  and  Tobit.  This  hall  has 
some  historic  interest,  as  it  is  said 
to  have  been  the  place  where  Shaks- 
peare  performed  on  the  first  acting 
of  his  plays  before  Elizabeth. 
Around  the  walls  are  stags'  heads, 
carved  in  wood,  with  very  fine  ant- 
lers, of  the  red  deer  and  elk,  above 
which  are  banners,  displaying  the 
arms  and  badges  of  Wolsey,  and 
the  different  offices  he  held  under 
the  crown.  Near  the  Great  Hall  is 
the  withdrawing  room,  with  a  ceil- 
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ing  of  surpassing  beauty,  decorated 
with  pendant  ornaments.  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  library,  at  Abbotsford,  is 
an  exact  imitation  of  this.  The 
walls  are  rustling  with  faded  tapes- 
try, whereon  may  be  faintly  traced 
some  spectral-looking  allegorical 
figures.  Above  the  tapestry  are 
seven  fine  cartoons,  painted  by 
Carlo  Cignani,  being  copies  of  those 
still  to  be  seen  'in  the  ducal  palace 
at  Parma.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting things  to  be  noticed  in  this 
fine  chamber  is  a  profile  of  Wolsey 
in  the  panel  over  the  fire-place,  in- 
serted there  by  the  cardinal  himself, 
and  no  doubt  a  most  excellent  like- 
ness. 

It  is  delightful,  after  wandering 
through  the  long  galleries  of  Hamp- 
ton Palace,  to  pass  out  from  your  ex- 
hausting work,  and  refresh  yourself 
beneath  the  shady  yew  trees  of  its 
most  charming  park,  or  inhale  the 
air,  redolent  with  odors,  that  blows 
cool  over  the  beautiful  gardens. 
Bushy  Park  is  not  surpassed  in  its 
attractions  by  any  in  England. 
Here  is  the  magnificent  avenue,  or 
rather  rows  of  avenues,  of  the 
horse  chestnut  tree,  extending  over 
a  mile.  On  either  side  of  this  great 
avenue  are  four  others,  the  united 
breadth  of  the  whole  being  five  hun- 


dred and  sixty-three  feet,  and  the 
quantity  of  ground  covered  about 
eighty  acres.  In  the  private  gar- 
den is  the  great  vine,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world.  In  fruitful 
seasons  it  is  cumbered  with  from 
two  to  three  thousand  bunches  of 
grapes,  of  the  Black  Hamburg,  and 
averaging  a  pound  weight  each. 
The  stem  of  this  giant  vine — in  it- 
self a  vineyard — is  thirty  inches  in 
circumference  at  its  greatest  girth, 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  and 
the  entire  vine  covers  a  space  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  square. 
From  the  terrace  parallel  to  the 
Thames,  there  is  a  most  delightful 
prospect  of  the  river  and  the  ver- 
dant meads  on  the  opposite  side. 
One  could  almost  fancy,  looking  out 
upon  the  water  views,  that  the  Be- 
linda of  Pope  was  again  seated  be- 
neath the  silk  awning  of  her  gild- 
ed barge,  in  conscious  beauty: 

"  The  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floating 

tides, 
While  melting    nrasie  steals  upon  the 

sky, 
And  softened  sounds  along  the  waters 

die. 
Smooth    flow  the    waves,    the    zephyrs 

gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled,   and  all  the  world  was 

gay" 
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ALGERNON  SIDNEY'S  WRITINGS  ON  LIBERTY. 


In  the  two  last  numbers  of  The 
Old  Guard,  we  have  produced  some 
remarkable  proofs  that  government 
and  liberty  were  apparently  better 
understood  in  the  world  four  or  five 
hundred  years  ago,  or  even  two 
thousand  years  ago,  than  they  are 
at  the  present  day.  At  least  the 
principles  of  liberty  found  expo- 
nents and  defenders  in  ancient  times, 
wdio  wrote  with  an  ability  and  a 
courage  that  put -to  shame  the  writ- 
ings of  all  modern  authors.  The 
great  man  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  who  was  at  once 
an  apostle  and  a  martyr  of  liberty, 
has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed 
by  any  writer  on  the  philosophy  of 
government  and  the  rights  of  the 
people.  His  wrork  was  entitled 
"Discourses  Concerning  Government" 
and  the  copy  now  lying  before  us  is 
a  folio  edition,  published  in  London, 
in  1698.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
been  written  more  than  eighty  years 
before  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  author  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  England  of 
his  day.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  English  em- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Charles 
Gustavus,  of  Sweden.  In  order  to 
give  the  reader  as  comprehensive  an 
idea  as  possible  of  the  writings  of 
Sidney,  this  article  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  made  up  of  extracts  from 
his  work.  It  may  be  proper  to  state 
that  Sidney's  "Discourses"  were 
written  in  answer  to  Sir  Robert  Ful- 
mer's   Patriarchy  which  was   a  de- 


fence of  what  is  called  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  aad  of  unlimited  sub- 
mission to  the  claims  of  government. 
The  strictly  human  origin  of  gov- 
ernment is  thus  stated  by  Sidney: — 
"  Governments,  and  the  magistrates 
that  execute  them,  are  elected  by 
man.  They  who  gave  a  being  to 
them,  cannot  but  have  a  right  of 
regulating,  limiting*,  and  directing 
them  as  best  please th  themselves. 
*  *  No  right  can  come  by  con- 
quest, unless  there  was  a  right  of 
making  that  conquest,  which  by  rea- 
son of  the  equality  amongst  the 
heads  of  families,  and  as  I  have 
proved  goes  into  infinity,  can  never 
be  on  the  aggressor's  side." 

What  is  called  the  right  of  con- 
quest is  no  more  than  the  brute  force 
of  a  robber  and  a  brigand.  The 
power  by  which  Congress  now 
claims  to  hold  the  southern  States, 
under  the  hand  of  military  rule,  is 
simply  the  power  of  the  brigand, 
and  no  other.  Every  man  who  con- 
sents to  be  an  agent  or  an  officer  of 
this  intolerable  despotism  is,  in  the 
eye  of  eternal  justice,  an  outlaw, 
whose  life  is  actually  the  property  of 
any  and  every  man  who  is  oppressed 
by  him.  And  in  the  eye  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  States  and  of  the 
United  States,  he  is  a  traitor,  who 
may  be  tried  and  executed  the  in- 
stant the  authority  of  law  can  reach 
him.  "We  shall  see  that  the  princi- 
ple on  which  this  statement  is  based 
is  over  and  over  again  affirmed  by 
Algernon  Sidney. 
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The  indestructable  right  of  all 
people  to  self-government  is  thus 
stated  by  our  great  author: — "  The 
Israelites,  Spartans,  Romans,  and 
others,  who  thus  framed  their  gov- 
ernments according  to  their  own 
will,  did  it  not  by  any  peculiar  priv- 
ilege, but  by  a  universal  right,  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  God  and  Na- 
ture, They  were  made  of  no  better 
clay  than  others.  They  had  no  right 
that  does  not  as  well  belong  to  other 
nations;  the  constitution  of  every 
government  is  referred  to  those  who 
are  concerned  in  it,  and  no  other  has 
anything  to  do  ivith  it.  A  people, 
therefore,  that  sets  up  kings,  dicta- 
tors, consuls,  or  emperors,  does  it, 
not  that  these  rulers  may  be  great 
and  glorious,  rich  and  happy,  but 
that  it  may  be  well  with  themselves 
and  their  posterity." 

This  is  certainly  as  true  of  feder- 
ated governments  as  of  monarchies. 
Our  general  government  was  formed, 
not  for  its  own  aggrandizement, 
power,  and  strength,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  "  several  States"  which 
constituted  it  their  general  agent  or 
servant  It  is  sometimes  asked,  by 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  our  government: — "Is  not 
the  Federal  government  greater  and 
more  powerful  than  the  States?" 
We  answer,  emphatically,  No!  The 
Federal  government  has  not  one 
single  power  of  its  own.  All  its 
powers  are  the  delegated  powers  of 
the  States.  It  is  the  owner  of  no 
power — but  is  only  the  agent,  in  cer- 
tain defined  matters,  for  a  number 
of  sovereign  communities.  By  at- 
tempting to  exercise  original  or  sov- 
ereign powfers,  this  Federal  govern- 
ment has  become  a  usurper,  a  rebel 
against  its  creators  and  owners,  the 
States.      Or  one-half  of   the  States 


have  broken  away  from  the  original 
compact,  in  which  every  State  was 
the  equal  of  every  other,  and  have 
undertaken  to  rule  the  rest  by  the 
arm  of  a  military  conqueror.  This 
is  not  only  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Union,  but  it  is  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  American  theory  of 
government,  by  substituting  for  it 
the  Asiatic  principle. 

The  writings  of  Algernon  Sidney 
show  that  the  enlightened  men  of 
Europe  were,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
far  ahead  of  the  managers  of  our 
government  at  the  present  time. 
Hear  what  he  says  of  the  deputy 
nature  of  all  lawful  governments: — 
"Whilst  the  Goths,  Franks,  Van- 
dals, and  Saxons  lived  within  the 
precincts  of  a  camp,  they  frequently 
met  for  the  election  of  a  king,  and 
raised  upon  a  target  the  person  they 
had  chosen;  but  fin  din  of  that  to  be 
inconvenient,  or  rather  impossible, 
when  they  were  vastly  increased  in 
number  and  dispersed  over  all  the 
countries  they  had  conquered,  no 
better  way  was  found  than  to  insti- 
tute Parliaments,  Diets,  Assemblies 
of  Estates,  or  the  like,  to  do  what 
had  formerly  been  performed  by 
themselves.  And  when  a  people  is, 
by  mutual  compact,  joined  together 
by  a  civil  society,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence as  to  right  between  that  which 
is  done  by  them  all  in  their  own 
persons,  or  by  some  deputed  by  all, 
and  acting  according  to  the  powers 
received  from  all" 

What  a  terrible  rebuke  are  the 
writings  of  this  great  man  to  our 
Congress,  which  has  claimed  the 
right  to  rule  all  the  people  of  this 
country  by  principles  which  they 
profess  to  have  received  from  only 
one-half!  How  far  are  we  behind 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
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Old  "World,  three  or  five  hundred 
years  ago  ?  All  great  or  national 
matters  among  the  ancient  Germans 
were  transacted  omnivm  consensu,  or 
by  all  concerned  in  them.  The 
Michelgemote  of  the  ancient  Saxons 
was  an  assembly  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Legislative  assemblies,  to  have 
any  just  powers,  must  either  em- 
brace all  the  people,  or  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  people.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  people  are 
present  in  person  or  by  their  chosen 
representatives — but  one  or  the 
other  they  must  be,  to  render  the 
public  acts  binding  upon  all.  The 
southern  States  are  under  no  more  ob- 
ligation to  respect  or  to  obey  the  acts 
of  this  Congress,  in  which  they  have 
no  voice,  than  they  would  be  to  re- 
gard the  edicts  of  the  King  of  the 
Cannibal  Islands.  Prynn,  an  emi- 
nent English  law-writer,  whose  works 
were  published  more  than  a  half  a 
century  before  Sidney's,  says : — "  If 
emperors  and  kings  shall  degenerate 
into  tyrants,  violate  their  oaths  and 
covenants  made  with  the  people,  in- 
vade their  laws,  liberties,  persons, 
with  armed  violence,  and  instead  of 
protecting,  make  war  upon  them, 
then  the  nobles,  magistrates,  estates, 
parliaments,  and  people  in  such  cases 
may,  without  any  guilt  of  treason, 
rebellion,  sedition,  not  only  disobey, 
but  lawfully  resist  them  with  force 
of  arms,  both  in  point  of  law  and 
conscience,  and  are  obliged,  under 
pain  of  treachery  and  perfidiousness 
to  their  country,  thus  to  resist;  and 
may,  if  they  see  necessary,  destroy 
them,  as  enemies  or  traitors  to  their 
kingdoms  and  people.  The  reason 
is,  that  no  people  underheaven  ever 
elected  or  voluntarily  submitted 
themselves  unto  any  ruler  or  gov- 
ernor of  any  kind,    but   u^on   &a.u 


tacit  condition:  that  they  should 
justly  govern,  defend  and  protect 
them  for  their  good,  not  tyrannize 
over,  pillage,  or  oppress  them,,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God,  nature,  and 
nations." 

Any  government  which  violates 
the  constitution  and  laws,  is  itself 
the  rebel,  traitor,  or  seditionist, 
which  deserves  to  be  treated  pre- 
cisely as  rebelling  and  oppressive 
kings  used  always  to  be  treated. 
And  if  such  a  government  contrives 
to  keep  itself  in  power  by  fraud,  in- 
timidation, bribery,  or  any  other 
means,  not  in  accordance  with  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  every  one  of 
its  agents  may  be  justly  treated  as 
an  enemy  of  mankind.  As  a  gene- 
ral thing  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
governments  have  been  the  rebels  and 
traitors,  instead  of  the  people.  The 
people  cannot  rebel  against  them- 
selves. They  are  the  sovereign 
power,  and  all  the  governors  are 
the  agents  and  servants  of  their  sov- 
ereign will. 

Sidney  has  stated  this  great  prin- 
ciple in  the  following  language: — 
"  These  men  (the  people  of  Geneva 
and  Rome)  allowed  to  the  people 
the  liberty  of  disposing  of  their 
princes.  This  is  called  a  desperate 
opinion.  But  why  is  this  a  des- 
perate opinion?  If  disagreement 
happen  between  king  and  people, 
why  is  it  a  more  desperate  opinion 
to  think  the  king  should  be  subject 
to  the  censures  of  the  people,  than 
the  people  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
king?  Is  the  king  for  the  people,  or 
the  people  for  the  king?  Did  God 
create  the  Hebrews  that  Saul  might 
reign  over  them?  or  did  they,  from 
an  opinion  of  procuring  their  own 
good,  make  him  a  king,  that  he 
might  judge  them,  and  fight   their 
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battles?  Did  the  Romans  make 
Romulus,  Numa,  Tullus,  Hostilius, 
and  Tarquinius  Priscus  kings?  or 
did  they  make  or  beget  the  Romans  ? 
If  they  were  made  kings  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 'tis  certain  they  that  made 
them  sought  their  own  good  in  so 
doing;  and  if  they  were  made  by 
and  for  the  city  and  people,  I  desire 
to  know  if  it  was  not  better  that 
they  should  be  censured  and  ejected 
than  be  permitted  to  ruin  that  peo- 
ple for  whose  good  they  were 
erected  ?  Was  it  more  just  that 
Caligula  or  Nero  should  be  suffered 
to  destroy  the  poor  remains  of  the 
Roman  liberty  and  people,  with  the 
nations  subject  to  that  empire,  than 
that  the  race  of  such  monsters  should 
be  extinguished?  The  Grecians, 
Italians,  Gauls,  Germans,  Span- 
iards, and  Carthagenians,  as  long  as 
they  had  any  strength,  virtue,  or 
courage  amongst  them,  were  es- 
teemed free  nations,  because  they 
abhorred  such  a  subjection.  They 
were,  and  would  be  governed  on]y 
by  laws  of  their  own  making:  Po- 
tentia  a  erant  legum  quam  hominum 
Imperia.  Even  their  princes  had 
the  authority  or  credit  of  persuad- 
ing rather  than  the  power  of  com- 
manding." 

No  author,  ancient  or  modern, 
has  dwelt  with  greater  enthusiasm 
upon  the  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween liberty  and  national  prosper- 
ity thin  Algernon  Sidney.  He 
says: — "In  two  hundred  and  sixty 
years  that  the  Roman  people  re- 
mained under  the  government  of 
kings — though  all  of  them  but  the 
last  wore  chosen  by  the  Senate  and 
people — their  dominion  hardly  ex- 
tended from  London  to  Hounslow; 
but  in  little  moro  than  three  hun- 
dred years  after  they  recovered  their 


liberty,  they  had  subdued  all  the 
warlike  nations  of  Italy,  destroyed 
vast  armies  of  the  Gauls,  Cimbri, 
and  Germans,  overthrown  the  for- 
midable power  of  Carthage,  con- 
quered the  Cis-alpine  and  Trans- 
alpine Gauls,  with  all  the  nations  of 
Spain,  notwithstanding  the  ferocity 
of  the  one,  the  more  constant  valor 
of  the  other,  and  the  prodigious 
multitudes  of  both.  *  *  This  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  strength, 
virtue,  glory,  wealth,  power,  and 
happiness  of  Rome  proceeded  from 
liberty,  did  rise,  grow,  and  perish 
with  it." 

Sidney  proceeds  at  length,  and 
with  great  research,  to  refute  the 
idea  that  monarchies  are  stable  and 
republics  unstable  governments. 
We  hear  this  same  idea  on  the  lips 
of  thousands  in  this  country  at  the 
present  day.  The  reading  of  a  very 
little  of  history  would  correct  their 
mistake.  In  every  country  on  earth 
where  liberty  fell  under  the  power 
of  an  absolute  government,  eternal 
wars,  insurrections,  massacres,  and 
untold  miseries  followed,  The  peo- 
ple of  Rome  never  had  either  liberty 
or  rest  after  the  fall  of  the  common- 
wealth. Their  history  in  this  res- 
pect tallies  with  that  of  all  other 
nations. 

The  humane  spirit  of  liberty  is 
thus  contrasted  with  the  bloody  tem- 
per of  despotism : — "  Little  pains  is 
required  to  refute  our  author  (Sir 
Robert  Fulmer),  who  imputes  much 
bloodshed  to  the  popular  govern- 
ment of  Rome ;  for  ho  cannot  prove 
that  one  man  was  unjustly  put  to 
death,  or  slain  in  any  sedition,  be- 
foro  Publius  Gracchus.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  commonwealth  was 
then  so  shaken,  that  the  laws  could 
not    bo   executed;    and  whatsoever 
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did  then  fall  out  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  monarchy,  for  which  the  great 
men  began  to  contend.  Whilst  they 
had  no  other  wars  than  with  neigh- 
boring nations,  they  had  strict  eyes 
upon  their  commanders,  and  could 
pieserve  discipline  among  their  sol- 
diers. *  *  But  when  the  armies 
were  kept  at  home,  and  suffered  to 
continue  in  the  same  hands  longer 
than  the  law  did  direct,  soldiers 
came  to  be  accounted  the  chieftains 
of  the  state,  and  those  who  had  the 
worst  designs  against  the  common- 
wealth began  to  favor  all  manner  of 
licentiousness  and  rapine,  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  legions.  *  *  All 
that  our  author  blames  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  the  constitution  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  to  their  depart- 
ing from  it.  All  men  are  ever  sub- 
ject to  error,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  mistaken  people,  in  the  space  of 
three  hundred  years,  did  unjustly 
fine  or  banish  four  or  five  men;  but 
those  mistakes  were  so  frankly  ac- 
knowledged, and  carefully  repaired 
by  honors  bestowed  upon  the  in- 
jured persons,  as  appears  by  exam- 
ples of  Camillus,  Livius,  Salinator, 
Paulus,  Emylius,  and  others,  that 
they  deserve  more  praise  than  if 
they  had  not  failed.  And  if,  for  the 
above-mentioned  time,  seditions 
were  harmless,  they  were  also  abso- 
lutely exempted  from  civil  wars." 

Sidney  elsewhere  has  this  re- 
mark: "Good  governments  admit 
of  changes  in  their  superstructures, 
whilst  the  foundations  remain  un- 
changable."  The  unspeakable  misery 
of  our  county  at  this  very  time  is, 
that  there  is  a  party  in  power  which 
is  striving  to  change  the  foundation 
principles  of  the  government — to 
wipe  out  consent,  and  fix  force  in  its 
place — which,  if  successful,  will  as 


effectually  destroy  liberty  in  Ame- 
rica, as  Csesar's  usurpation  did  in 
Borne.  Then,  too,  perpetual  con- 
vulsions and  perpetual  wars  must 
fall  to  the  lot  of  America,  as  in  all 
other  lands  where  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  a  free  government  was  over- 
thrown by  usurpation  and  forca 
"While  every  State  was  left  to  man- 
age its  own  affairs  according  to  the 
Constitution,  without  dictation  or 
insult,  we  had  peace,  and  we  shall 
never  have  permanent  peace  again 
until  we  return  to  this  grand  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Union  was  found- 
ed. We  have  often  enough  declar- 
ed, in  the  pages  of  this  magazine, 
that  we  neither  expected  nor  desir- 
ed peace  on  any  other  basis  than 
that  of  justice,  equality,  and  State 
sovereignty. 

Sidney  says :  "  All  things  have 
their  continuance  from  a  principle 
in  nature  suitable  to  their  original; 
all  tyrannies  have  had  their  begin- 
nings from  corruption.  The  his- 
tories of  Greece,  Sicily  and  Italy 
show  it  by  the  help  of  the  worst 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  best.  Men 
could  not  be  made  subservient  to 
their  lusts  whilst  they  continued  in 
their  integrity,  so  their  business 
was  to  destroy  those  who  could  not 
be  corrupted.  They  must,  there- 
fore, endeavor  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease the  corruption  by  which  they 
attain  their  greatness.  *  *  Vici- 
ous wretches  have  in  all  times  en- 
deavored to  put  the  power  into  the 
hands  of  one  man,  or  a  few,  who 
might  protect  them  in  their  vil- 
lanies,  and  advance  them  to  exhor- 
bitant  riches,  or  undeserved  honors; 
while  the  best  men,  trusting  in  their 
innocence,  and  desiring  no  other 
riches  or  preferments  than  what  they 
were  by  their  equals  thought  to  de- 
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serve,  were  contented  with  a  due 
liberty,  under  the  protection  of  just 
law;  and  I  must  transcribe  the  his- 
tories of  the  world,  or,  at  least,  so 
much  of  them  as  concerns  the  ty- 
rannies that  have  been  set  up  or 
cast  down,  if  I  should  here  insert 
all  the  proofs  that  might  be  given 
of  it." 

"Were  this  great  author  living 
now,  he  might  add  a  luminous 
chapter  on  this  subject  from  the 
present  condition  of  the  United 
States,  where  we  have  thousands  of 
the  basest  wretches  crying  out  for  a 
"  stronger  government,"  and  who 
are  willing  to  lend  themselves  to 
any  degree  of  turpitude  that  the 
leaders  of  the  infamous  revolution 
may  require.  We  take  great  plea- 
sure in  quoting  the  following  words 
of  Sidney,  as  a  lesson  to  the  super- 
human villains  of  Congress:  "There 
must,  therefore,  be  a  right  of  pro- 
ceeding judicially,  or  extra-judi- 
cially,  against  all  persons  who 
transgress  the  laws,  or  else  those 
laws,  and  the  societies  that  should 
subsist  by  them,  cannot  stand,  and 
the  ends  for  which  governments  are 
constituted,  together  with  the  gov- 
ernments themselves,  must  be  over- 
thrown. Extra  judicial  proceedings, 
by  sedition,  tumult,  or  war,  must 
take  place  when  the  persons  con- 
cerned are  of  such  power  that  they 
cannot  be  brought  under  the  judi- 
cial. They  who  deny  this,  deny  all 
help  against  an  usurping  tyrant,  or 
the  perfidiousness  of  a  lawfully 
created  magistrate,  who  adds  the 
crimes  of  ingratitude  and  treachery 
to  usurpation.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  word  sedition  implies  that 
which  is  evil,  I  answer  that  it  ought 
not  then  to  be  applied  to  those  who 
seek  nothing  but  that  which  is  just; 


and,  though  the  ways  of  delivering 
an  oppressed  people  from  the  vio- 
lence of  a  wicked  magistrate,  who, 
having  armed  a  crew  of  lewd  vil- 
lains, and  fatted  them  with  blood 
and  confiscations  of  such  as  were 
most  ready  to  oppose  him,  be  ex- 
traordinary, the  inward  righteous- 
ness of  the  act  doth  fully  justify  the 
authors.  He  that  has  virtue  and 
power  to  save  a  people,  can  never 
want  a  right  of  doing  it.  No  wise 
man  ever  asked  by  what  authority 
Thrasibulus,  Harmodius,  Aristogi- 
ton,  Pelopidas,  Epaminondas,  Dion, 
Timoleon,  Lucius  Brutus,  Publicola, 
Thoratius,  Valerius,  Mareus  Brutus, 
C.  Cassius,  and  the  like,  delivered 
their  countries  from  tyrants.  Their 
actions  carried  in  themselves  their 
own  justification,  and  their  virtues 
will  never  be  forgotten  whilst  the 
names  of  Greece  and  Borne  are 
remembered  in  the  world.  If  this 
be  not  enough  to  declare  the  justice 
inherent  in,  and  the  glory  that  ought 
to  accompany  these  works,  the  ex- 
amples of  Moses,  Aaron,  Othniel, 
Ehud,  Barac,  Gideon,  Samuel,  Jeph- 
tha,  David,  Jehu,  Jehoiada,  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  other  holy  men  raised 
up  by  God  for  the  deliverance  of 
His  people  from  their  oppressors, 
decide  the  question.  They  are  per- 
petually renowned  for  having  led 
the  people  by  extraordinary  ways, 
commonly  called  sedition,  tumult 
and  war,  to  recover  their  liberties, 
and  avenge  the  injuries  received 
from  foreign  or  domestic  tyrants." 

In  another  place  Sidney  adds: 
"  Impostors  seldom  make  lies  to 
pass  in  the  world  without  putting 
false  names  upon  things,  to  per- 
suade the  people  not  to  defend 
their  liberties,  by  giving  the  namo 
of  'rebellion*  to  the  most  just   and 
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honorable  actions  that  have  been 
performed  lor  the  preservation  of 
them;  but  those  who  seek  after 
truth  will  easily  find  that  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  the 
rebellion  of  a  nation  against  its  own 
magistrates,  and  that  rebellion  is 
not  always  evil.  The  word  is  taken 
from  the  Latin  rebellare,  which  sig- 
nifies no  more  than  to  renew  a  war. 
When  the  town  of  Province  had 
been  subdued  by  the  Romans,  if 
they  rose  in  arms,  after  the  settle- 
ment of  peace,  against  their  con- 
querors, they  were  called  rebels. 
But  the  whole  body  of  a  nation 
cannot  be  tied  to  any  other  obedi- 
ence than  is  consistent  with  the 
common  good,  according  to  their 
own  judgment." 

The  above  words  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  purest  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  excellent 
reading,  not  only  for  Congress,  but 
for  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States  at  this  very  moment  of  time. 
The  principle  they  contain  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  Jefferson  and 
our  forefathers  made  the  basis  of 
the  government  established  by 
them.  According  to  this  doctrine, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  leader  of 
the  greatest  and  bloodiest  rebellion 
ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. His  whole  course  was  a  re- 
bellion, or  a  war,  against  not  only 
the  fundamental  principles  of  liber- 
ty, but  it  was  a  war  upon  civiliza- 
tion and  upon  society.  His  gene- 
rals not  only  plundered  private  pro- 
perty, but  they  murdered  non- 
belligerent and  unarmed  people,  not 
even  sparing  women  and  children. 
Good  God !  and  there  are  men  call- 
ing themselves  Democrats  who  are 
shameless  enough  and  base  enough 
to  name  some  of  the  brutal  tools  of 


this  abomination  for  the  Presidency ! 
Such  wretches  may,  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  as  a 
punishment  to  a  guilty  people,  be 
elevated  to  that  already  disgraced 
and  abominized  post,  but  they  will 
never,  never  reach  there  in  the  name 
of  the  Democracy.  Never !  If  death 
and  hell  are  to  sit  in  such  places, 
they  shall  be  placed  in  them  by  the 
enemies  of  Democracy.  Better  en- 
dure the  rule  of  Mongrelism  for  half 
a  century  than  to  sink  the  last  hopes 
of  civil  liberty  in  America  by  ele- 
vating some  brutal  military  ass  to 
supreme  power  in  the  prostituted 
name  of  Democracy.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  are  all  bought  by  the 
bond-holders  and  the  tax-gatherers, 
or  if  the  Democratic  press  has  lost 
the  ability  or  the  patriotism  to  tear 
the  mask  from  all  the  bloody  mili- 
tary idols,  then  let  the  people  turn 
away  from  the  disgraced  and  miser- 
able present,  and  seek  wisdom  and 
instruction  in  the  writings  of  the 
great  and  wise  men  of  past  centu- 
ries. If  our  own  era  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  has  ceased 
to  charm  and  instruct,  let  us  wander 
still  further  back  to  the  fields  once 
occupied  by  such  great  and  good 
men  as  Algernon  Sidney,  and  drink 
from  fountains  which  are  not  made 
muddy  by  the  feet  either  of  shuffling 
cowards  or  military  despots.  We 
are  now  living  in  the  gloomy  and 
senseless  waning  of  an  administra- 
tion which  substituted  proclama- 
tions for  laws,  and  the  wild  caprices 
of  intolerant  faction  for  the  sacred 
behests  of  constitutional  government. 
Our  first  great  business  is  to  make 
an  end  of  all  such  abominations  as 
proclamations  and  military  orders. 
To  make  an  end  of  them,  if  not 
otherwise,    by  ending  the    tyrants 
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who  utter  them !  The  sluggard  will 
say  No !  The  coward  will  startle 
and  shrink,  and  shudder,  lest  the 
very  thought  of  such  a  thing  should 
make  his  own  shadow  alive.  The 
bond-robber  and  the  tax-tyrant  will 
clutch  still  firmer  the  ragged  en- 
signs of  plunder,  and  snarl  and 
hiss.  But  there  are  some  brave 
men  who  will  stand  by  the  old  land- 
mark of  Democracy.  Their  number 
to-day  is  at  least  a  million  greater 
than  the  number  of  Abolition 
fanatics  was  ten  years  ago.  Indeed, 
their  number  to-day  is  an  actual 
physical  majority  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. "Whenever  they  shall  stoutly 
say  that  proclamations  and  military 
orders  shall  come  to  an  end,  we 
shall  see  no  more  of  such  things  in 
this  land.  We  should  sooner  see 
a  good  many  rascals  dangling  on 
gibbets.  Does  any  one  believe  that 
if  the  same  patriotism  and  pluck 
had  been  current  in  this  country 
for  the  last  six  years  that  were  here 
in  1776,  we  should  not,  long  before 
this,  have  beheld  the  termination  of 
proclamations  as  substitutes  for  law? 
On  this  subject,  Algernon  Sidney 
has  the  following  burning  words: 
"Proclamations  are  not  laws,  nor 
in  any  sense  have  they  the  effect  of 
laws.  Let  proclamations  obtain  the 
power  of  laws,  and  the  business  is 
done.  They  may  be  so  ingeniously 
contrived,  that  the  ancient  laws, 
wrhich  we  and  our  fathers  have  high- 
ly valued,  shall  be  abolished,  or 
made  a  snare  to  all  that  dare  re- 
member they  are  Englishmen,  and 
are  guilty  of  the  unpardonable 
crime  of  loving  their  country,  or 
have  the  courage,  conduct,  and  re- 
putation required  to  defend  it.  "We 
have  an  eminent  example  in  the 
book  of  Esther.     A  wicked  villain, 


having  filled  the  ears  of  a  foolish 
king  with  false  stories  of  the  Jews, 
he  issues  out  a  proclamation  for 
their  extermination;  and  not  Ions1 
after,  being  informed  of  the  truth, 
he  gave  them  leave,  by  another  pro- 
clamation, to  kill  whom  they  pleas- 
ed, which  they  executed  upon  seven- 
ty thousand  men.  Such  w7as  the 
state  of  things  when  proclamations 
passed  for  laws,  and  numbers  of 
flattering  slaves  were  ready  to  exe- 
cute their  commands,  without  ex- 
amining whether  they  were  just  or 
unjust,  good  or  bad.  The  life  and 
death  of  the  best  men,  together 
with  the  very  being  of  nations,  was 
exposed  to  chance,  and  they  wrere 
either  preserved  or  destroyed  ac- 
cording to  the  humor  of  that  man 
who  spoke  last  with  the  king,  or 
happened  to  have  credit  with  him. 
If  a  lunatic  fancy  come  into  the 
head  of  a  drunken  harlot,  Perse- 
polis  must  be  burned,  and  the  hand 
of  Alexander  is  ready  to  execute  her 
will.  If  a  dancing  wench  please 
Herod,  the  most  venerable  of  all 
human  heads  must  be  offered  in  a 
dish  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of 
her  impure  mother.  The  nature 
of  man  is  so  frail,  that  wheresoever 
the  will  of  a  single  person  has  had 
the  force  of  law,  the  innumerable 
extravagances  and  mischiefs  it  has 
produced  have  been  so  notorious, 
that  all  nations  who  are  not  stupid, 
slavish  and  brutish,  have  always 
abominated  it,  and  made  it  their 
principal  care  to  find  out  remedies 
against  it." 

The  American  people  ought  to 
read  these  words  with  hearts  of  fire. 
By  proclamation,  the  so-called  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  appointed 
military  governors  to  overthrow  the 
civil  laws  of  States.     By  proclama- 
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tkm  he  ordered  elections,  and  when 
they  took  place  according  to  his  or- 
der, not  liking  the  result,  he  set 
them  aside  by  proclamation.  O, 
the  world  has  seen  nothing  like  it 
for  three  hundred  years,  and  perhaps 
not  for  three  thousand  !  The  great 
and  good  Algernon  Sidney  would 
pronounce  such  people  "  stupid, 
slavish,  brutish."  But  we  are  as 
proud  of  our  achievements  and  our 
slavery  as  the  swaggering  negroes 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Congo !  In- 
deed, we  seem  to  be  striving  to  imi- 
tate Africa — to  •  incorporate  it  into 
our  political  and  social  system. 
Since  the  death  of  the  Abolition 
monster  who  called  himself  "  the 
government,"  Congress  has  taken 
up  his  mantle,  and  carried  on,  in  its 
own  name,  the  implacable  despot- 
ism which,  before,  it  executed  in  the 
name  of  the  "Illinois  rail- splitter." 
Still  proclamations  go  on.  In  one 
half  of  what  was  once  the  "  Union," 
men,  clad  with  despotic  authority, 
appoint  elections  and  remove  civil 
officers  by  orders  and  proclamations. 
The  constitutions  and  laws  of  States 
exist  only  in  the  caprices  of  a  few  mili- 
tary chieftains,  some  of  whom  were 
selected  because  of  their  violence  and 
brutality.  In  no  honorable  sense 
of  that  term  are  they  soldiers.  They 
are  house-burners  and  women- 
murderers.  They  are  simply  the 
tools  of  the  brutal  fanatics  of 
Congress.  And  General  Grant  is 
responsible    for    the    selection    of 


these  satraps,  to  execute  the  most 
impious  act  that  was  ever  passed  by 
a  legislative  body.     The  poor  Presi- 
dent  of    the   United   States — alas! 
how  poor  and  abject ! — sits   in   his 
chair  as  the  mere  tool  to  execute  the 
Lincoln  military  proclamation  sys- 
tem of  government.     True,  he  writes 
innumerable   vetoes;    but   still   the 
work  of  Mongrel  oppression  and  out- 
rage goes  on,  just  as  though  he  and 
his   vetoes  were   not  in   existence. 
And  the  Democratic  party  has  been 
trying  to  subsist  upon  the  husks  of 
these  useless  vetoes.  The  Democratic 
party  is  now  called  a  "  National  Com- 
mittee."    A  committee  of  bond-hold- 
ers and  of  ivays  and  means  to  make 
the  oppression  of  taxation  eternal. 
A   committee  of  bankers    and   the 
tools  of  bankers,  whose  first  wish  is 
to  preserve  the  bonds,  which  simply 
means  to  suspend  the  poor  people 
in   the   endless  ropes   of    taxation. 
But  there  will  come  a  flood,  which 
will  sweep  away  all  these  things  to- 
gether !       Proclamations,     military 
satraps,  useless  vetoes,  and  national 
bond-holders'    committees,    are   all 
only   different   parts    of  the   same 
grand  scheme  for  fastening  what  is 
called  "  the  results  of  the  war"  upon 
the  necks  of  the  American  people. 
But  to  say  that  this  thing  can  be 
permanently  done,  is  to  declare  that 
the  American  people  have  lost  their 
manhood,  or  subsided  into  a  nega- 
tive   mass    of    knavery   and    cow- 
ardice. 
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NO.    I. MYSELF. 

You  perhaps  would  like  to  know 
something  about  the  owner  of  My 
Furniture.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
a  man,  and  I  almost  blush  to  own  it, 
when  I  look  at  the  long  line  of  liars, 
thieves,  cheats,  slanderers,  sneaks, 
that  have  borne  the  name;  from 
Adam  crouching  behind  Eve,  that 
she  might  receive  the  full  force  of 
the  Divine  wrath — though  she  was 
furnished  with  no  ample  skirts  of 
crinoline  behind  which  he  might 
lurk — on  down  to  the  "  heirs  of  all 
the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of 
time;"  yes,  heirs  of  ages  of  villainy. 
I  blush  to  own  the  name  man,  when 
I  think  of  the  curse  he  has  been  to 
the  world,  of  the  beauty  that  he  has 
blighted,  of  the  innocence  that  he 
has  crushed,  of  the  weakness  that 
he  has  destroyed.  The  first  Eden 
was  trampled  down  by  him  of  the 
cloven-foot;  but  now,  when  we  see 
in  our  Edens  marks  of  desolation 
and  destruction,  we  may  look  around 
for  the  impress  of  the  cloven-hoof, 
but  see  only  the  print  of  a  man's  foot. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  Robinson  Cru- 
soe was  filled  with  consternation,  as 
he  bent  over  Man  Friday's  track  on 
the  sand.  Man,  the  self-styled  pro- 
tector of  woman — her  betrayer;  man, 
the  first  murderer,  his  hand,  in  every 
age,  red  with  brother's  blood;  man, 
just  spoiled  for  a  fiend  by  the  brute  in 
him  f  Does  this  seem  bitter  to  you  ? 
You  have  doubtless  read  history,  that 
record  of  fiendishness  and  brutality; 


you  have  observed  your  own  times, 
have  seen  the  traitors  calling  them- 
selves patriots,  the  tigers  calling 
themselves  men.  But  I  am  a  man, 
and  am  glad  to  turn  from  this  darker 
picture  to  those  master-pieces  of  na- 
ture, of  whom  she  boasts  that  they 
are  men;  to  a  Brutus,  in  whom  "  the 
elements  were  so  mixed,  that  Nature 
might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the 
world,  "This  was  a  man;"  to  the 
martyr  with  saintly  halo  around  his 
brow;  to  Him,  that  Divine  One, 
whose  irradiated  glory  illuminates 
humanity. 

And  I  am  a  bachelor,  free  to  come 
and  go  as  I  please.  No  curtain-lec- 
tures, no  long  dry-goods  bills,  no 
incumbrances  in  the  way  of  travel- 
ing companions  and  trunks  the  size 
of  Noah's  Ark,  no  midnight  vigils 
for  me.  No  vine  twining  about  the 
rugged  oak — a  beautiful  metaphor — 
many  a  husband  has  found  a  more 
suitable  one  in  the  anaconda  stifling 
a  man  with  ever-tightening  folds. 
I  am  not,  however,  a  very  old  bach- 
elor; Time  has  scarcely  "  sown  a 
grizzle  in  my  case,"  and,  though 
there  are  thought-lines  in  my  fore- 
head, and  laughter-lines  about  my 
mouth,  he  has  but  scratched  me  with 
his  scythe,  made  no  deep  cuts.  The 
smiles  of  beauty  are  yet  wreathed 
for  me,  and  I  have  one  or  two  ten- 
der friendships,  such  as  never  ripen 
into  love.  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
I  never  wilfully  or  carelessly  made 
a  dent  in  a  trusting,  loving  heart. 
There  is  no  more  detestable  being 
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than  a  male-flirt,  sitting  supercili- 
ously smiling  to  himself  as  he  thinks 
of  his  conquests.  "Worthless  fool 
that  he  is,  yet  he  has  broken  the 
heart  of  many  a  noble,  refined  wo- 
man. Though  I  cherish  for  no  liv- 
ing woman  more  than  a  friendship, 
yet  I  have  a  tenderness  for  woman, 
that  makes  me  feel  hurt  when  she  is 
hurt,  and  prompts  me  to  interpose 
my  own  self  between  her  and  all 
harm.  Every  manly  heart,  even  the 
most  hardened,  must  hold  down  in 
its  depths  a  well  of  tenderness  for 
woman;  though  it  may  be  that  the 
rock  has  never  been  pierced,  that 
the  waters  might  gush  forth.  I 
say,  every  manly  heart,  for  the 
cowardly  sneak  that  betrays  the 
gentle  being  that  trusts  him,  has  no 
manliness  in  him;  indeed,  I  doubt 
whether  he  has  a  heart,  even  to  cir- 
culate the  blood;  there  may  be  but 
a  knot  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  the 
pulsations  of  which  send  the  cold 
blood  creeping  through  his  system; 
he  can  have  no  warm,  beating  heart. 
This  fountain  of  tenderness  within 
me — I  drew  it  from  my  mother's 
breast;  it  was  distilled  in  my  nature 
by  a  sister's  ministrations;  it  pul- 
sated into  my  being  as  one  other 
heart  beat  against  mine;  and  now 
the  "rain  of  the  sweet  heavens" 
keeps  it  fresh  and  pure. 

In  politics  I  am  a  Democrat,  that 
is,  I  believe  in  State  and  individual 
rights.  In  other  words,  I  am  not 
impervious  to  argument — a  mere 
statement  of  Democratic  principles 
is  argument  that  cannot  be  over- 
thrown. 

In  religion  I  am  not  a  Puritan. 
I  believe  in  the  Christ  who  made  the 
water  wine,  multiplying  our  good 
things.  And  while  I  know  that 
though  our  food  be  but  bread,  and 


our  drink  water,  with  Christ  as  our 
guest,  ours  will  be  a  feast,  aud  the 
water  will  be  turned  into  wine;  yet 
I  do  not  despise  the  good  things  of 
this  world.  "When  the  body  is  cla- 
moring for  food,  we  do  not  hear  the 
cry  of  the  soul,  consequently  ne- 
glect its  higher  wants.  "Jesus 
Christ,"  says  one,  "  was  known  to 
weep,  but  never  known  to  laugh." 
He,  the  highest  type  of  manhood, 
probably  indulged  in  innocent  mirth. 
At  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee, 
He  doubtless  was  not  a  "death's 
head  at  the  feast."  Then,  too,,  the 
weight  of  a  great  mission  was  on 
His  soul.  He  bore  the  griefs  and 
carried  the  sorrows  of  the  world. 
However  it  may  be,  it  is  a  Divine  com- 
mand not  only  to  "weep  with  those 
that  weep,"  but  also  to  "  rejoice  with 
those  that  rejoice;"  and  that  settles 
the  question. 

I  believe  in  a  religion  of  light,  and 
love,  and  beauty,  and  joy,  and  peace, 
and  hope,  aye,  of  full  assurance.  I 
believe  that  one  can  be  so  enfolded 
in  the  love  of  God,  that  all  harsh, 
discordant  sounds  will  come  to  him 
muffled.  Puritanism  is  a  blight 
and  a  curse;  it  is  an  overshadowing 
evil,  beneath  whose  boughs  not  a 
flower  of  beauty  can  bloom,  not  a 
gentle  virtue  spring.  Woe  unto 
that  soil  whose  strength  goes  to  the 
nourishment  of  Puritanism;  it  will 
shut  out  the  light  of  heaven,  make 
a  twilight  of  noon-day,  a  dark  age 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Puri- 
tanism is  an  embodiment  of  self- 
righteousness,  intolerance,  and  fan- 
aticism, which  would  trample  the 
life  out  of  any  nation.  Alas !  too 
truly  does  Pierpont  say:  "  The  Pil- 
grim spirit  has  not  fled;"  four  years 
of  war,  and  devastation,  and  tyr- 
anny are  practical  illustrations  of 
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the   fact.      Had   that   much-lauded  ter  for  us.      I  wonder  at  the  sweet 

baud  of  Pilgrims  been  driven  up  into  name   of    that    grim   vessel — "  The 

the   Northwest  Passage,   and  then  May  Flower,"  another  name,  it  is 

drifting  into  some  quiet  cove,  been  said,  for  the  trailing  arbutus,  sug- 

ice-bound  there,  and  founded  their  gestive  of  beauty,  spring,  freshness, 

colony   amid   the   Polar    snows,    it  and  perfume. 

would  have  been  in  accordance  with  Thus  much  for  me,  my  state,  poli- 

the  fitness  of  things,  and  much  bet-  tics,  and  religion. 
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THE  MODEEN  MINOTAUR. 

Once  on  a  time,  in  the  days  of  old, 
As  in  Ovid's  glowing  verse  we're  told, 

There  lived  a  most  wonderful  creature ; 
"Who  was  rude,  and  savage,  and  fierce,  and  strong, 
Gifted,  moreover,  so  runs  the  song, 

With  this  very  peculiar  feature: 

Half  was  human  and  half  was  a  beast, 
"Whose  parts  component,  to  say  the  least, 

"Were  so  cunningly  mixed  and  blended, 
That  it  quite  surpassed  the  skill  of  man 
To  state  at  which  point  the  brute  began, 

Or  at  which  one  the  human  ended  ! 

Of  his  parentage  no  need  to  treat, — 
Suffice  him  owned  by  the  King  of  Crete, 

A  very  indulgent  relation, 
"Who  levied  tribute  from  conquered  Greece, 
No  entreaties  could  ever  make  cease, 

For  this  monster's  prime  delectation. 

The  tax  wis  this:  on  a  certain  day, 
Year  after  year,  they  were  forced  to  pay 

Seven  maidens  young,  fair  and  slender, 
And  of  half-grown  youths  the  same  amount, 
Though  these  it  seems  were  of  less  account 

In  the  way  of  a  legal  tender. 

These  wretched  young  folks  chosen  by  lot, 
As  soon  as  tho  requisite  number  was  got, 

The  Athenians  would  seize  and  make  fast, 
Then,  with  a  harshly  horrible  shout, 
Would  post  to  Creto  by  the  quickest  routo, 

To  furnish  the  Minotaur's  breakfast. 
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Minos  was  king  in  these  classic  days, 
Which  poets  and  painters  love  to  praise, 

But  his  royal  chains  could  not  bind  him ; 
For  he  quitted  his  kingdom,  and  went  below 
As  Judge,  a  great  many  years  ago,  t 

Yet  the  monster  remains  behind  him ! 

Not  in  substantial  outward  form — 
That  went  long  since  to  a  region  warm, 

But  the  wonderful  presentation 
Of  morals,  habits,  and  mannes  bold, 
Despite  of  ourselves,  will  make  us  hold 

To  the  doctrine  of  transmigration. 

The  modern  Minotaur  stalks  the  land 
"With  look  as  haughty,  and  mien  as  grand 

As  a  genuine  peer  of  creation; 
With  a  veni-vidi-vici  air, 
Which  superbly  tells  each  lady  fair : 

"Surrender  without  reservation  !" 

While  true  to  his  ancient  instincts  strange, 
No  other  pastures  he  cares  to  range, 

But  these  round  the  bower  of  beauty. 
When  on  a  fair  one  he  casts  his  eyes, 
He  follows  by  stealth  the  tempting  prize, 

As  if  'twas  a  positive  duty ! 

Gloating  on  blushes,  and  feasting  on  smiles, 
He  lures  her  on  with  treacherous  wiles, 

With  cunning  almost  superhuman, 
For  of  all  the  treasures  his  senses  greet, 
To  him  there  is  nothing  half  so  sweet 

As  the  heart  of  a  trusting  woman  ! 

When  he  has  conquered  the  tender  thing, 
Keigning  in  it  an  absolute  king, 

He  exhibits  Lis  nature  bestial. 
He  tortures,  tramples,  and  sears  with  pain, 
Till  within  it  no  traces  remain 

To  prove  its  descent  celestial. 

How  long  a  time  must  we  bear  this  pest, 
Yielding  his  rage  the  fairest  and  best 

Of  the  treasures  of  our  dominion  ? 
Will  not  some  Theseus,  wise  and  brave, 
Force  him  into  an  infamous  grave, 

With  the  lance  of  public  opinion  ? 

Fanny  Downing. 
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Question  1st — When  and  how  was 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
formed  ? 

Answer  1st — The  original  thirteen 
States,  which  had  previouply  estab- 
lished the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
agreed  to  elect  separately,  each  by 
its  own  people,  delegates  to  a  gene- 
ral Convention  of  the  several  States, 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  between  them- 
selves a  constitution  or  compact  of 
government.  This  Convention  ac- 
cordingly assembled  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  14th  of  May,  1787,  and  the 
present  Constitution  was  drawn  up 
and  reported  by  Mr.  John  Rutledge, 
of  South  Carolina,  and  was  finally 
agreed  upon  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1787.  In  this  Convention  the 
delegates  of  the  several  States  de- 
termined that  each  State,  being  a 
separate  sovereignty,  should  have 
one  vote,  the  smallest  equally  writh 
the  largest.  In  consequence  of  this 
equality  of  sovereignty,  the  two 
smallest  States,  viz. :  Rhode  Island 
and  Delaware,  at  all  times  out- 
voted the  great  State  of  New  York, 
with  five  times  their  population — 
thus  conclusively  showing  that  a 
majority  of  the  whole  people  of  this 
country  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  (See  journals 
of  the  Convention.) 

Question  2d — By  whom  wTas  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
written  ? 

Answer  2d — The  original  draft,  or 


"Plan  of  a  Federal  Constitution," 
was  (on  the  29th  of  May,  1787) 
presented  to  the  Convention  by  the 
distinguished  Charles  Pinckney,  of 
South  Carolina.  But  the  complete 
report  of  the  present  United  States 
Constitution  was  written,  and  on 
the  6th  of  August,  1787,  submitted 
to  the  Convention  by  the  chairman 
of  a  special  committee,  the  eminent 
statesman,  John  Rutledge,  of  Sou!h 
Carolina,  who  had  been  Chief  Jus- 
tice under  the  old  Confederation, 
and  who  had  in  the  first  Convention 
of  the  Colonies  (held  at  New  York 
in  1787)  written  the  celebrated  me- 
morial to  Parliament,  and  after- 
wards the  Constitution  of  South 
Carolina,  of  which  separate  sover- 
eign State  he  was  President  from 
1773  to  1778,  and,  in  1795,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  de- 
scendants of  these  two  distinguish- 
ed statesmen  have  claimed  for  South 
Carolina  that  their  known  inter- 
pretation (being  its  authors),  as 
well  as  that  of  the  great  statesmen 
J.  C.  Calhoun,  McDuffie,  Preston, 
Hamilton,  and  others,  of  South 
Carolina,  is  (like  that  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison)  to  be  accepted  as  the 
true  construction. 

Question  3d — How  wTas  this  Con- 
stitution ratified  and  adopted? 

Answer  3d — The  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  Thirteen  original  States 
agreed  and  determined  that  when- 
ever the  separate  Conventions  of  nine 
of  these  several  States,  as  sovereign- 
ties, should  ratify  this  Constitution, 
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it  should  be  considered  as  finally 
established,  and  should  at  once  go 
into  lull  operation.  At  that  period 
the  nine  smallest  States  possessed 
a  smaller  population  than  the  four 
largest  States.  From  this,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  majority  of  the  whole 
people  of  this  country  had  no  au- 
thority or  right  to  adopt,  and  no 
part  in  adopting  and  establishing 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  simple  fact  is  in  itself 
a  complete  refutation  of  the  absurd 
and  unfounded  dogma  of  the  Con- 
solidationists,  that  the  government 
established  by  this  constitutional 
compact  is  to  be  considered  a  solid 
national  government,  established 
by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Upon  this  question  the 
greatest  intellect  America  has  ever 
produced  uttered  these  irrefutable 
axioms  :  "The  Convention  which 
formed  the  Constitution  was  called 
by  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. That  Congress  derived  its 
authority  from  the  articles  of  the 
Confederation,  and  these  from  the 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  seve- 
ral States,  not  from  the  numerical 
majority  either  of  the  several  States 
or  of  their  population.  It  voted  by 
delegations,  each  counting  one.  A 
majority  of  each  delegation  decided 
the  vote  of  its  respective  State. 
Each  State  (without  regard  to  po- 
pulation) had  thus  one  equal  vote. 
The  Confederacy  consisted  of  Thir- 
teen States,  and,  of  course,  it  was 
in  the  power  of  any  seven  of  the 
smallest  (as  well  as  the  largest)  to 
defeat  the  call  of  the  Convention, 
and,  consequently,  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution.  By  the  first  cen- 
sus, in  1790  (three  years  after  the 
call),  the  population  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  3,394,563.     The 


population  of  the  seven  smallest 
States  was  959,801 — less  than  one- 
third  the  whole — so  that  less  than 
one-third  the  population  could  have 
defeated  the  call  of  the  Convention. 
The  Convention  also  voted  by  States, 
and  it  required  a  majority  of  the 
delegations  present  to  adopt  the 
Constitution.  There  were  twelve 
States  represented  (Rhode  Island 
being  absent);  so  that  the  votes  of 
seven  delegations  (or  States)  were 
required,  and,  of  course,  less  than 
one-third  the  population  of  the 
whole  could  have  defeated  the  for- 
mation of  the  Constitution.  The 
plan,  when  thus  adopted,  had  again 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  to  receive  its 
sanction  before  it  could  be  submit- 
ted to  the  several  States  for  their 
ratification.  The  delegations  of  the 
seven  smallest  States,  with  less  than 
one-third  the  population,  could 
again  have  defeated  by  refusing  to 
submit  it  to  the  several  States;  and, 
stranger  still,  when  submitted,  it  re- 
quired, by  express  provision,  the 
concurrence  of  nine  of  the  thirteen 
States  to  establish  it  'between  the 
States  ratifying  it,'  which  put  it  in 
the  power  of  any  four  States  (the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  largest)  to 
reject  it.  The  four  smallest,  viz.: 
Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  Georgia, 
and  New  Hampshire,  contained  a 
population  of  only  336,948 — but  a 
little  more  than  one-eleventh  of  the 
whole,  and  they  could  have  defeat- 
ed it  by  preventing  its  ratification. 
It  thus  appears  that  a  numerical 
majority  of  the  population  had  no 
agency  in  the  process  of  forming  or 
adopting  the  Constitution,  and  that 
neither  this  nor  a  majority  of  the 
States  constituted  an  element  in  its 
ratification  and  adoption.     So  also, 
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in  regard  to  amendments;  they  can- 
not become  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion unless  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  Spates. 
As  there  are  at  present  thirty  States 
in  this  Union,  it  will  take  twenty 
to  propose  and  eleven  to  defeat  a 
proposition  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  nineteen  votes  in  the  Senate 
(if  it  originates  in  Congress).  While 
in  the  one  case  one-eighth  of  the 
population   can   prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  a  proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  less  than  one-quarter 
can,  in  the  other  case,  adopt  it.    To 
ratify  the  proposed  amendment  re- 
quires three-fourths  of  the  States, 
which,   with   the   present    number, 
makes  the  concurrence  of  twenty- 
three  States  necessary.     This  puts 
it  in  the  power  of  any  eight  States 
to  defeat  it.     The  population  of  the 
eight  smallest  States  is  only  776,969, 
and  yet  they  can   prevent  amend- 
ments, against  the  votes  of  twenty- 
two   States,  with   a    population   of 
15,410,635,   or  nearly  twenty  times 
their  number.     Twenty-three  of  the 
smallest  States,  with  a  population 
of  about  seven  millions,  can  amend 
the  Constitution  against  the  votes 
of  the  other  seven,  with  a  popula- 
tion  of    about  nine   millions.      So 
that  a  minority  of  the  population 
can  amend  the  Constitution  against 
a    decided     majority,    whilst    one- 
nineteenth   of   the   population   can 
prevent    the    other    eighteen-nine- 
teenths  from  amending  it ;  and  any 
one  small  State  (as  Delaware),  with 
a  population  of  only  77,043,  can  pre- 
vent the  other  twenty-nine   States, 
with  a  population  of  over  16,000,000, 
from  so  amending  the  Constitution 
as    to    deprive    the    States    of    an 
equality   of    representation    in    the 
Senate.     Again,  the  sixteen  smallest 


States,  with  a  population  of  about 
3,000,000  (a  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole),  can,  in  effect, 
destroy  the  government  and  dis- 
solve the  Union,  by  simply  declin- 
ing to  appoint  Senators  against  the 
united  voice  of  nearly  13,000,000 — > 
about  four-fifths  of  the  whole. 
These  results  incontestably  prove 
that  this  is  truly  a  Federal  and  not 
a  national  government,  made  by  the 
several  States,  and  that  States  and 
not  individuals  are  its  constitu- 
ents." 

Question  4//i — Did  any  of  the  ori- 
ginal States  decline  to  ratify  and 
adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  ? 

Answer  Uh — The  States  of  Khode 
Island  and  North  Carolina  refused 
to  ratify  the  Constitution,  and  re- 
mained as  separate  and  indepen- 
dent sovereignties  for  more  than  a 
year,  and,  if  they  had  so  chosen, 
might  have  so  remained  to  this  day. 
This  fact  alone  forms  another  per- 
fect refutation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  nationalists,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  not  a  compact  between 
separate  sovereign  States,  but  a 
government  established  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  people. 

Question  5th — Did  not  each  State 
act  separately  and  independently  in 
ratifying  and  adopting  the  Consti- 
tution ? 

Answer  5th — The  separate  Con- 
ventions of  each  separate  State 
adopted  the  Constitution  without 
any  consultation,  or  conjoint  action 
with  any  other  State,  and  without 
any  reference  to  population. 

Question  6th — Did  any  of  the  States 
annex  conditions  to  their  accept- 
ance of  the  Constitution  ? 

Answer  &h — The  Spates  of  New 
York,   Virginia,   and   llhode  Island 
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expressly  annexed  to  their  ratifica- 
tions the  condition  that  they  "  re- 
served to  themselves  the  right  to 
re-assume  the  powers  delegated 
whenever  they  should  be  perverted 
to  the  injury  of  the  people." 

Question  1th — Did  not  this  condi- 
tion precedent,  therefore,  form  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ? 

Answer  1th — It  is  an  elementary 
principle  of  law  that,  wherever  one 
or  more  parties  to  any  instrument, 
or  agreement,  annexes  a  condition, 
and  are  admitted  with  this  condi- 
tion, by  the  other  parties,  such  con- 
dition becomes  necessarily  a  part 
of  the  instrument  itself.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  this  right  to  with- 
draw, or  secede,  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent part  of  the  Constitution 
itself. 

Qu  stion  Sth — Is  not  this  sovereign 
right  of  each  State  asserted  and 
maintained  by  Jefferson  and  Mad- 
ison ? 

Answer  Sth — The  most  celebrated 
productions  of  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son, viz.:  the  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia Kesolutions  of  '98  arid  '99 
(which  are  universally  regarded  as 
the  ablest  expositions  of  the  Consti- 
tution) expressly  declare  that  "  in 
all  infractions  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  General  Government,  each 
State  (as  a  sovereign  creator)  has  a 
right  to  judge  as  well  of  the  infrac- 
tions as  of  the  mode  and  measure 
of  redress."  The  Virginia  Kesolu- 
tions of  '98  assert  the  following  ir- 
refutable principles: — "  This  Assem- 
bly doth  explicitly  declare  that  it 
views  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  resulting  from  the 
compact  to  which  the  States  are  par- 
ties, as  limited  by  the  plain  sense 
and  intention  of  the  instrument  con- 


stituting that  compact,  and  no  fur- 
ther valid  than  are  authorized  by  the 
grants  enumerated  in  that  compact; 
and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate, 
palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of 
powers  not  granted  by  said  com- 
pact, the  States,  who  are  parties 
thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in 
duty  bound  to  interpose  for  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for 
maintaining  within  their  respective 
limits  the  authorities,  rights  and 
liberties  appertaining  thereto."  The 
Kentucky  Eesolutions  of  '98  assert 
the  same  principles  in  the  following 
words: — "That  the  several  States 
composing  the  United  States  of 
America  are  not  united  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  unlimited  submission  to 
their  General  Government;  but  that 
by  a  compact,  under  the  style  and 
title  of  a  Constitution  for  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  of  amendments 
thereto,  they  constituted  a  General 
Government,  for  special  purposes, 
delegated  to  that  government  cer- 
tain definite  powers,  reserving,  each 
State  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass  of 
powers  to  their  own  self-govern- 
ment; and  that  whensoever  the  Gen- 
eral Government  assumes  undele- 
gated powers,  its  acts  are  unauthor- 
ized, void,  and  of  no  force;  that  to  this 
compact  each  State  acceded  as  a  State 
and  is  an  integral  party;  that  this 
government,  created  by  this  com- 
pact, was  not  made  the  exclusive  or 
final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  itself,  since  that 
would  have  made  its  discretion  and 
not  the  Constitution  the  measure  of 
its  powers;  but  that,  as  in  all  other 
cases  of  compact  among  parties 
having  no  common  judge,  each  party 
has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  it- 
self, as  well  of  infraction  as  of  the 
mode  and  manner  of  redress." 
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The  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1799 
declare  as  follows,  that: — "  If  those 
who  administer  the  General  Gov- 
ernment be  permitted  to  transgress 
the  limits  fixed  by  the  compact,  by 
a  total  disregard  of  the  special  del- 
egations of  power  therein  contained, 
an  annihilation  of  the  State  govern- 
ernments  and  the  creation  upon 
their  ruins  of  a  general  consolidated 
government  will  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.  That  the  principle 
and  constitution  contended  for  by 
some  of  the  State  Legislatures,  that 
the  General  Government  is  the  ex- 


ecutive judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  it,  stop  nothing 
short  of  despotism — since  the  discre- 
tion of  those  who  administer  the 
government,  and  not  the  Constitu- 
tion, would  be  the  measure  of  their 
powers;  that  the  several  States  who 
formed  that  instrument,  being  sov- 
ereign and  independent,  have  the 
unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the 
infraction;  and  that  a  nullification 
by  those  sovereignties  of  all  unau- 
thorized acts  done  under  color  of 
that  instrument  is  the  rightful  reme- 
dy." 
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The  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution were  unanimously  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut,  June,  1776: 

"  Whereas,  The  King  and  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  by  many  acts  of  said  Parlia- 
ment, have  claimed  and  attempted  to  ex- 
ercise powers  incompatible  with,  and  sub- 
versive of,  the  ancient,  just  and  Constitu- 
tional rights  of  this  and  the  rest  of  the 
English  colonies  in  America,  and  have  re- 
fused to  listen  to  their  many  and  frequent 
humble,  decent  and  dutiful  petitions  for  re- 
dress of  grievances,  and  restoration  of 
such,  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  turn- 
ing from  these  with  neglect  and  contempt 
to  support  such  claims  after  a  series  of  ac- 
cumulated wrong  and  injury,  have  pro- 
ceeded to  invade  said  colonies  with  fleets 
and  armies  to  destroy  our  towns,  shed  the 
blood  of  our  countrymen,  and  involve  us 
in  the  calamities  incident  to  war,  and  are 
endeavoring  to  reduce  us  to  an  abject  sur- 
render of  our  natural  and  stipulated  rights, 
and  subject  our  property  to  the  most  pre- 
carious dependence  on  their  arbitrary  will 
and  pleasure,  and  our  persons  to  slavery, 


and  at  length  have  declared  us  out  of  the 
king's  protection — have  engaged  foreign 
mercenaries  against  us,  and  are  evidently 
and  strenuously  seeking  our  ruin  and  de- 
struction; these  and  many  other  transac- 
tions, too  well  known  to  need  enumeration, 
the  painful  experience  and  effects  of  which 
we  have  suffered  and  felt,  make  it  evident 
beyond  ihe  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  hope  from  the  justice, 
humanity  or  temperate  councils  of  the 
British  King  or  his  Parliament,  and  that 
all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  upon  just  and 
equal  terms  are  delusory  and  vain.  In 
this  state  of  extreme  danger,  when  no  al- 
ternative is  left  us,  but  absolute  and  in- 
definite submission  to  such  claims  as  must 
terminate  in  the  extreme  of  misery  and 
wretchedness,  or  a  total  separation  from 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  renuncia- 
tion of  all  connection  with  that  nation, 
and  a  successful  resistance  to  that  force 
which  is  intended  to  effect  our  destruc- 
tion; appealing  to  that  God  who  knows 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  for  the  sincerity  oi 
former  declarations  of  our  desire  to  pre- 
serve our  ancient  and  Constitutional  rela- 
tions to  that  nation,    and  protesting  so- 
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lemnly  against  their  oppression  and  injus- 
tice, which  has  drawn  us  from  them,  and 
compelled  us  to  use  such  means  as  God  in 
His  providence  hath  put  in  our  power  for 
our  necessary  defence  and  preservation — 

Resolved,  unanimously,  by  this  Assembly, 
That  the  delegates  of  this  Colony,  in  Gene- 
ral Congress,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  in- 
structed to  propose  to  that  respectable 
body  to  declare  the  United  American  Colo- 
nies free  and  independent  States,  absolved 
irom  all  alleg.ance  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  give  the  assent  of  this 
Colony  to  such  declaration  when  they  shall 
judge  it  expedient  and  best,  and  to  what- 
ever measures  may  be  thought  proper  and 
necessary  by  the  Congress  for  forming 
foreign  alliances,  or  any  plan  of  operation 
for  necessary  and  mutual  defence;  and, 
also,  that  they  move  and  promote  as  fast 
as  may  be  convenient  a  regular  and  per- 
manent plan  of  Union  and  Confederation 
of  the  Colonies  for  the  security  and  preser- 
vation of  their  just  rights  and  liberties, 
and  for  mutual  defence  and  security,  sav- 
ing that  the  administration  of  government 
and  the  power  of  forming  governments  for, 
and  the  regulation  of,  the  internal  con- 
cerns and  police  of  each  Colony,  ought  to 
be  left,  and  remain  to  the  respective  Colo- 
nial Legislatures ;  and,  also,  that  such 
plan  of  Confederation  be  laid  before  such 
respective  Legislatures  for  their  previous 
consideration  and  assent." 

The  above  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion are  especially  instructive  at 
this  time,  as  showing  the  noble 
spirit  of  the  colonial  people  of  Con- 
necticut, and  also  as  expressing  the 
general  cr  universal  mind  of  the 
Colonies  in  relation  to  the  objects 
and  character  of  the  Federal  Union. 
The  object  sought  in  a  Union  was 
"  lite  security  and  preservation  of  their 
just  rights  and  liberties,  and  their  mu- 


tual defence  and  security"  The  Union 
was  only  to  be  a  "  Confederation  of 
the  Colonies."  It  was  especially  de- 
clared that  "  The  administration  of 
the  government,  and  the  power  of 
forming  governments  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  internal  concerns  and 
police  of  each  Colony,  ought  to  be 
left,  and  remain  to  the  respective 
Colonial  Legislatures."  This  prin- 
ciple was  carefully  followed,  not 
only  in  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, but  it  was,  with  many  cau- 
tions and  checks,  reaffirmed  in  the 
new  Constitution  of  1787.  Not  one 
of  the  States  would  ever  have 
adopted  the  Constitution,  had  it 
imagined  that  it  was  surrendering 
the  least  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction 
over  its  own  "  internal  concerns  and 
police"  It  was,  indeed,  to  secure 
and  perpetuate  this  local  sovereign- 
ty and  self-government  that  the 
Colonies  went  to  war  with  Great 
Britain.  The  whole  course  of  the 
party  now  in  power  is  a  war  upon 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Union.  If  the  Colonies  had  just 
cause  to  go  to  war  with  England  to 
obtain  this  municipal  liberty  and 
self-government,  the  States  have  a 
thousand  times  greater  cause  to 
commence  an  exterminating  war 
upon  the  implacable  military  des- 
potism of  Congress.  Congress  has 
not  only  warred  upon  the  American 
principle  of  government,  but  it  is 
striving  to  fasten  the  Asiatic,  or,  in 
fact,  the  African  principle  upon 
America. 
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The  number  of  books  upon  the  recent 
political  contest  in  arms,  for  such  was  the 
great  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  is  con- 
tinually swelled  by  additions  The  latest 
of  these  is  by  John  Esten  Cooke,  who 
gives  us,  under  the  title  of  "Wearing  of 
the  Gray,"*  a  series  of  sketches  of  actors 
and  action  in  and  around  the  great  battle- 
fields, where  section  grappled  section  in 
bitter  feud.  Like  all  productions  of  its 
author,  the  work  is  scholarly  in  execution, 
filled  up  with  genial  sentiment,  vivid  de- 
scription, and  thorough  appreciation  of 
character,  conveyed  in  choice  and  pure 
English;  but  it  is  not  perfect  in  design, 
nor  good  as  a  whole.  Ha  1  the  book  closed 
with  page  309,  it  would  have  been  an  ad- 
mirable production.  The  sketches  of  Stu- 
art, who  is  brought  before  the  reader  by  a 
series  of  most  graphic  scenes—  o~  Jackson, 
Hampton,  Ashby,  Mosby,  and  Pelhnni— of 
Early,  to  whom  the  author  does  that  jus- 
tice denied  by  his  compatriots — of  Beaure- 
gard, who  is  presented  under  an  aspect 
different  to  that  conceived  generally  by  the 
northern  mind;  and  of  Jennings  Wise, 
from  whom  the  author  lifts  the  mist  of 
slander  in  which  he  has  been  long  envelop- 
ed by  unscrupulous  foes — all  these  are  con- 
ceived and  executed  in  admirable  taste, 
and  will  be,  at  a  future  day,  as  valuable 
material  for  the  historian,  as  they  are  a 
pleasure  to  the  general  reader  now.  The 
scenes  and  incidents  in  the  second  part  are 
told  with  spirit  and  effect,  and  tend  to 
clear  up  many  clouded  points,  as  well  as  to 
vindicate  the  truth  of  history,  and  explain 
the  motives  of  men  who  fought  with  con- 
stancy and  devotion  for  their  homes  and 
kinsfolk,  and  in  defence  of  principles  they 
had  been  taught  to  regard  as  sacred- 
principles  that  had  been  accepted  without 
cavil  for  many  years  by  the  great  majority 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  main- 
tained by  statesmen  under  whose  control 

*  Wearing  of  the  Gray;  being  Personal  Portraits, 
Scenes  and  Adventures  of  the  War.  By  John  Eaten 
Cooke.    New  York:  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.    8vo.,  pp.  001, 


this  Federal  Union  achieved  a  grandeur 
unknown  in  the  records  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern commonwealths.  We  regret,  however, 
that  we  cannot  bestow  the  same  unstinted 
praise  upon  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 
It  is  true  that  none  of  the  sketches  con- 
tained in  that  portion  are  entirely  devoid 
of  merit,  and  few  are  without  points  of  in- 
terest ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  they  are  in- 
ferior in  every  respect  to  those  that  pre- 
cede them.  With  the  exception  of  "Lee's 
Last  Battles,"  which  is  a  rather  vigorous 
recital  of  facts,  it  were  better  for  the  repu- 
tation of  the  author,  and  the  value  of  the 
volume,  had  the  rest  been  cut  out.  "  Cor- 
poral Shabrach"  is,  doubtless,  a  telling  bit 
of  satire,  but  is  out  of  date  just  three 
years;  and  the  adventures  of  Lieutenants 
Bumpo,  Darrell  and  Longbow  have  no  in- 
terest, except  to  a  select  few.  Unlike  the 
usual  compositions  of  Mr.  Cooke,  they  are 
rather  verbose.  They  do  not  entirely  lack 
ease  and  finish,  simply  because  the  writer 
is  never  slovenly;  but  they  do  lack  inter- 
est. They  would  be  pleasant  enough,  per- 
haps, in  the  columns  of  a  weekly  journal — 
we  have  seen  worse  papers  in  some  of  our 
pretentious  magazines — but  they  are  sadly 
out  of  place  in  the  book.  It  ma}7  be  plead- 
ed that  they  are  characteristic,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  title  and  possibly  the  aim 
of  the  book,  but  they  are  none  the  less  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  matter. 
As  a  book-maker,  it  is  just  possible  that 
Mr.  Cooke  maj-  be  wiser  in  his  generation 
than  his  reviewer.  The  public,  which 
now-a-days  reads  for  the  mere  enjoyment 
of  the  moment,  and  passes  on  fiom  one 
volume  to  another  carelessly,  may  relish 
the  very  sketches  we  censure.  That  which 
will  remain,  however,  and  be  read  again 
and  again  with  pleasure,  is  the  first  half  of 
the  volume.  It,  at  least,  adds  another 
testimonial  to  the  ability  of  the  author  in 
a  field  of  literature  not  often  cultivated 
with  success,  and  is  a  creditable  tribute  to 
men  whose  fame  rests  not  upon  the  tri- 
umph they  failed  to  win,  but  on   the   ear- 
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nestness,  genius  and  patriotism  they  dis- 
played so  conspicuously  in  what  to  them 
was  a"  sacred  cause.  At  the  immediate 
close  of  a  struggle,  the  admiration  of  the 
world  is  generally  with  the  victors.  It  is 
only  when  the  passions  of  the  time  have 
been  buried  with  the  combatants  that  the 
purposes  and  acts  of  the  vanquished  are 
held  at  their  true  value.  As  one  of  the 
means  of  forming  a  true  judgment,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Cooke — the  work  of  one  who 
saw  and  knew  the  men  he  describes — is 
part  of  the  literature  of  the  occasion,  and 
worthy  of  careful  perusal  by  those  who  de- 
sire to  study  the  most  memorable  contest 
of  centuries,  without  passion  and  without 
prejudice. 


Wordy,  dealing  with  a  class  of  people 
who  were  repulsive  of  themselves  and  from 
their  association,  and  filled  with  incidents 
often  trivial  or  commonplace,  a  book  ap- 
peared a  year  or  so  since,  under  the  title  of 
"Mattie;  A  Stray,"  which  held  nearly 
every  reader  to  a  close  attention,  and  ex- 
cited the  deepest  interest  in  the  future  of 
its  heroine.  In  the  same  unpropitious  re- 
gions of  romance  the  author  has  again 
wandered  in  "Christie's  Faith,"*  and,  with 
less  aults  of  style,  has  produced  a  more 
striking  result.  In  this  singular  and  ra- 
ther remarkable  book,  we  have  a  brace  of 
heroes,  taken  from  the  very  dregs  of  so- 
ciety; and  around  these  the  author  man- 
ages to  throw  a  strong  amount  of  interest. 
One  of  the  characters  is  familiar.  Martin 
Wynn  is  a  reproduction,  in  the  main,  of 
Mattie's  father,  with  rather  more  culture 
and  refinement,  but  with  the  same  views 
in  life,  and  the  same  energy  of  purpose. 
But  the  character  of  Teddy,  which  is  ad- 
mirably painted,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  new. 
Around  him  and  Christie,  the  main  inter- 
est of  the  story  clings.  The  character  of 
the  elder  Fernwell  is  well  drawn,  and  con- 
sistently preserved  throughout.  Some  of 
the  scenes  have  power,  and  the  whole  story 
is  told  cleverly.  We  know  of  few  recent 
novels  that  we  can  recommend  so  fully  as 
this. 


Mr.  Swinton,  whose  elaborate  history  of 
the  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 


*  Christie's  Faith.  By  the  author  of  Mattie ;  A 
Stray.  New-York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  12mo.,  pp. 
619.  . 


may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  mas- 
terly reviews  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  American  military  movements  yet  pub- 
lished, has  entered  upon  the  field  of  au- 
thorship again,  but  this  time  in  a  work  of 
a  more  popular  nature.  He  has  under- 
taken to  give  a  full  account  of  the  twelve 
most  important,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  most 
decisive  battles  of  the  war;*  and  with  a 
good  judgment,  in  which  the  majority  of 
thoughtful  readers  will  acquiesce,  has  se- 
lected those  of  Bull  Run,  Donelson,  Shi- 
loh,  Antietam,  Murfreesboro',  Vicksburg, 
Gettysburg,  Atlanta,  Nashville,  Five  Forks, 
and  the  conflict  between  the  Monitor  and 
Merrimac,  as  eleven  of  those  fights;  and, 
with  less  good  judgment,  we  think,  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness.  The  last  battle, 
indeed,  decided  nothing.  It  demonstrat- 
ed merely  that  Grant  was  determined  to 
push  on,  whatever  might  be  his  losses, 
knowing  that  a  number  of  such  battles, 
if  he  sustained  twice  the  loss  in  each  of 
the  enemy,  must  at  length  place  his  an- 
tagonist hors  du  combat,  but  the  same  fact 
could  have  been  equally  proven  at  a  less 
costly  rate.  Indeed,  the  very  comments 
upon  the  battle  show  the  author  to  share 
the  general  opinion  of  competent  judges, 
that  the  whole  was  a  useless  waste  of  en- 
ergy and  material,  as  the  prompt  abandon- 
ment of  the  plan  of  which  it  was  a  part 
proved.  Outside  of  that,  however,  the 
book  will  be  found  satisfactory.  The  de- 
scription of  each  battle,  which  is  precise 
and  full,  is  preceded  by  a  clear  and  appre- 
ciative account  of  the  causes  leading  to 
that  particular  duel  of  armies,  and  follow- 
ed by  an  examination  of  the  consequences 
that  flowed  irom  it.  With  a  style  that  to 
a  musical  flow  of  words  adds  a  stateliness 
never  stiff,  and  a  dignity  never  bombastic, 
Mr.  Swinton  carries  into  his  work  all  that 
critical  ability  and  judicial  fairness  for 
which  his  former  work  was  distinguished. 
He  displays  no  partizanship  nor  prejudice, 
but  looks  at  events  with  the  calm  view  of 
the  historian.  The  combatants  are  simply 
to  him  so  many  soldiers,  and  he  weighs 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  strategy 
and  tactics,  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
their  movements,   without  the  betrayal  of 


*  The  Twelve  Decisive  Battles  of  the  War  ;  a  His. 
tory  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Campaign,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Actions  that  Decided  their  Issue.  New 
York:  Dick  &  Fitzgerald.    Royal  8vo.,  pp.  520. 
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sympathy  with  either.  In  a  work  made  for 
a  popular  sale,  the  temptation  is  very  great 
for  any  man  to  give  way  to  his  own  feel- 
ings, especially  when  those  lean  to  the 
popular  side.  Whether  Mr.  Swinton  has  a 
laudable  ambition  to  retain  that  reputation 
for  fairness  which  he  has  already  won,  or 
whether  he  is  guided  solely  by  a  nice  sense 
of  honor,  or  whether  both  these  causes 
have  produced  the  result,  we  will  not  pre- 
tend to  say.  But  he  certainly  holds  the 
scales  with  a  firm  and  an  even  hand.  A 
work  calculated  to  give  so  clear  and  just  a 
view  of  the  main  military  operations  of  the 
war  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
one;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pub- 
lishers, when  the  present  elegant,  and,  we 
suppose,  rather  high-priced  edition  has 
run  through  its  greatest  sale,  will  issue  a 
smaller  and  cheaper  volume,  devoid  of  the 
portraits,  to  reach  a  larger,  but  not  less 
important,  class  of  customers  than  those 
likely  to  buy  it  now. 


The  De  Sera  Numinis  Vindida  of  Plutarch 
is  noted,  outside  of  its  own  merits  as  a  de- 
fence of  the  Platonic  views  as  opposed  to 
the  Epicureans,  for  having  been  the  treatise 
which  led  to  the  removal  of  the  scepticism 
of  both  Tholuck  and  Neander — the  first  of 
which  we  have  on  American  authority,  and 
the  later  on  that  of  the  Studien  and  Kitriken. 
Fourteen  years  ago  an  American  edition  of 
the  work  was  published,  mainly  from  the 
text  of  Wyttenbach,  by  Professor  Hackett, 
and  now  we  have  a  new  edition,  somewhat 
revised,  under  the  additional  supervision  of 
Professor  Tyler.  *  The  text  has  been  evi- 
dently edited  with  great  care,  and  the  an- 
notations, whether  drawn  from  approved 
sources  or  added  by  the  editor,  are  both 
copious  and  serviceable.  As  a  companion 
to  the  New  Testament,  in  the  hands  of 
Greek  students,  as  well  as  a  treatise  worthy 
of  study  for  its  intrinsic  merits,  the  work 
needs  no  recommendation.  It  is  quite 
enough  to  call  attention  to  the  neatness  and 
precision  of  the  edition,  and  the  unexcep- 
tionable way  in  which  the  work  has  been 
edited. 


*  Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity  in  Punishing 
the  Wicked.  Ptevlsed  Edition,  with  Notes.  By  Pro- 
1  issor  II.  B.  Hackett  and  W.  S.  Tyler.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    16mo.,  pp.  571. 


The  literature  of  base-ball  has  not  hith- 
erto been  of  a  very  notable  character.  In- 
deed, what  has  been  written  concerning  a 
game  employing  the  leisure  of  so  many 
thousands  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
has  been  generally  unworthy  of  notice. 
The  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  com- 
pact little  volume  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  *  which 
is  a  clear,  well-written  and  full  treatise 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  game, 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  spirited  designs, 
and  one  which  will  be  justly  popular  with 
the  devotees  of  bat  and  ball.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick has  thoroughly  and  pleasant  y  ex- 
hausted the  subject. 


The  late  James  K.  Paulding  was  rather 
more  famous  for  what  he  might  have  been 
than  for  what  he  was — one  of  those  who 
had  nearly  every  requisite  for  great  success 
in  literature  and  politics  except  persist- 
ence and  patience;  but  from  the  absence  of 
these  essential  merits,  failed  to  achieve 
greatness  in  either  line  of  action.  Yet, 
without  so  much  a  will  of  his  own  as  by  tbe 
will  of  association,  he  became  linked  with 
both  the  politics  and  literature  of  the  last 
generation,  and  the  mark  he  left,  though 
not  very  enduring,  was  of  some  depth  when 
made.  Connected  in  literary  ventures  with 
Irving,  and  in  politics  with  Van  Buren,  he 
has  almost  faded  out  from  the  memory  of 
the  public,  and  the  recent  appearance  of 
his  literary  biography  by  his  sonf  seems 
very  like  an  attempt  to  ripple  the  still  wa- 
ters of  the  lake  of  oblivion.  A  life  of  the 
man,  carefully  prepared,  involving  collater- 
ally much  of  the  history  of  men  more  dis- 
tinguished, would  be  a  good  thing  for  both 
reader  and  publisher.  The  present  me- 
moir does  not  fulfill  the  requirement  of 
modern  book-making.  It  is  so  barren  of 
desired  information  as  to  be  almost  mea- 
gre. With  all  the  access  which  the  author 
must  have  had  to  abundant  material,  he  has 
failed  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  habits 
character  and  acts  of  the  man.  This  arises 
somewhat,  we  fancy,  from  the  kinship  of 
the  writer  to  the  subject  of  the  memoir. 
A  son,  if  he  have  filial  feelings  and  family 


*  The  Baseball  Player's  Book  of  Reference.  By 
Henry  Chadwick.  New  York:  T.  C.  Ilaney  &  Co. 
24mo.,  pp.  1 10. 

t  Literary  Life  of  James  K.  Paulding.  Compiled  hy 
his  Son,  William  I.  Paulding.  Neiv  York:  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  3(J7. 
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pride,  rarely  makes  a  good  biographer  of 
hs  father.  To  portray  a  man  thoroughly, 
his  weaknesses,  follies  and  shortcomings 
must  form  an  essential  part  of  the  picture. 
The  reader  desires  the  hero  not  as  he  should 
have  been,  but  as  he  was — not  as  seen  by 
his  son,  but  as  viewed  by  his  valet-de- 
chambre.  If,  indeed,  the  son  chance  to 
have  the  sycophancy  and  meanness  of  a 
Eoswell,  he  may  succeed;  otherwise  the  bi- 
ographer must  take  up  his  subject  without 
feeling,  and,  bringing  to  his  task  a  keen 
penetration,  much  capacity  for  analysis, 
and  great  power  of  generalization,  dissect 
coolly  and  elaborately  the^  cadaver  of  the 
man's  reputation.  The  author  of  this  book 
fulfills  none  of  these  requisites.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  memoir  is  commonplace. 
It  has  some  interest,  but  not  great  interest. 
As  a  book  of  reference,  and  one  for  occa- 
sional consultation — as  one  that  may  clear 
up  occasionally  a  disputed  point,  it  has  its 
value.  But  it  will  not  be  thumbed  and 
pored  over.  If  it  will  afford  any  gratifica- 
tion, it  will  be  either  from  the  memories  it 
may  evoke  in  the  older  reader,  or  because 
the  public  pleases  itself  hugely  over  the 
failure  of  a  debutant  in  any  department  of 
literature,  and  enjoys  the  signs  and  to- 
kens of  his  lack  of  success. 

And  yet  there  are  some  redeeming  parts 
of  the  book.  "Whenever  the  man  is  allowed 
to  speak  for  himself,  we  get  some  glimpses 
of  his  real  character,  his  thorough  inde- 
pendence, his  contempt  for  the  little  great, 
his  strong  appreciation  of  honor,  and  his 
keen  sense  of  the  absurd.  His  chief  in  the 
government  has  been  more  fortunate, 
through  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  would  have  passed  into  history 
as  a  foxy,  unscrupulous,  and  heartless  poli- 
tician, but  for  the  publication  of  some  of 
his  private  letters  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie.  These,  meant  to  hold  him  up 
to  ridicule,  really  showed  that  he  had  a 
heart  as  alive  to  the  creditable  passions, 
hopes,  fears  and  wishes  of  mankind,  as 
other  men,  and  that  he  was  truly  and  em- 
phatically a  fond  father  and  a  staunch 
friend.  A  far  more  copious  selection  from 
the  private  correspondence  of  Mr.  Pauld- 
ing would  have  produced  a  better  biography ; 
but  such  a  book  it  was  impossible  for  a  son 
to  make. 


Among  the  various  stories  of  the  war, 
few  surpass,  or  equal  in  interest,  those 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Wm.  H.  Peck, 
of  Georgia.  He  writes  in  an  animated 
style,  with  a  practised  pen,  and  always 
contrives  to  throw  a  dramatic  interest 
about  his  plots  and  situations.  His  last 
story— "  The  McDonalds;  or,  The  Ashes  of 
Southern  Homes"* — is  a  tale  of  General 
Sherman's  inarch  through  G-eorgia,  and ' 
depicts  in  vivid  colors  the  ruthless  career 
of  that  modern  Ghengis  Khan.  The  events 
described,  though  given  under  the  veil  of 
fiction,  are,  we  believe,  true  to  the  letter. 
No  author  needs  to  draw  upon  his  imagi- 
nation for  horrors  when  describing  that 
"March  to  the  Sea,"  which,  though  now 
called  famous  by  his  admirers,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  voted  by  history  the  most  infa- 
mous on  record. 


We  forget  who  classified  man  as  "a 
cooking  animal."  If  we  were  to  judge  by 
the  spoiled  fish,  fowl  and  flesh,  which 
meets  us  at  so  many  private  dinner  tables, 
and  by  the  lamentable  failures  made  in 
works  on  cookery,  we  would  be  led  to  deny 
the  justice  of  the  title.  Now  and  then  a " 
work  appears  that  gives  a  fair  amount  of 
subst  ntial  inlormation  upon  cookery, 
without  pretension.  "  The  Common  Sense 
Cook  Book"t  belongs  to  this  class.  In  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  closely  printed  octo- 
decimo pag:s,  we  have  all  that  is  really 
worth  knowing  in  modern  cookery.  The 
receipts  not  only  embrace  all  the  standard 
French,  English  and  American  dishes,  but 
many  others,  practiced  with  success  by  ac- 
complished proiessors  of  tha  culinary  art, 
and  now  given  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time.  The  preliminary  directions  are 
marked  by  good  sense,  the  receipts  ara 
plain,  explicit  and  terse,  and  the  plan  of 
the  volume  better  than  any  we  have  yet 
seen.  We  commend  this  unpretending 
volume  to  the  attention  of  all  house- 
keepers. 


*  The  McDonalds;  or,  The  Ashes  of  Southern 
Homes.  A  Tale  of  Sherman's  March.  By  William 
Henry  Peck,  of  Georgia.  New-York :  "  Metropolitan 
Record"  Office.    12mo.,  pp.  192. 

t  Common  Sense  Cook  Book,  containing  Plain  Di- 
rections for  all  the  Dishes  usually  placed  on  a  well- 
ordered  American  Table.  By  a  Veteran  Cook.  New 
York:  J.  C.  Haney  &  Co.,  18mo.,  pp.  113. 
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— The  following  note  is  given  in  this  place 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  several  others 
of  a  similar  nature: 

"Winthrope,  Maine,  April  10,  1867. 
"C.  Chauncey  Burr,  Esq.: 

"My  Dear  Sir:  On  the  score  of  a  long- 
standing acquaintance,  may  I  ask  of  you 
the  lavor  of  informing  me  which  you  deem 
the  best  route  from  New  York  city  to  the 
"West — say  as  far  as  Chicago  ?  I  contem- 
plate visiting  the  West  this  summer  with 
my  family,  and  shall  be  such  a  greenhorn 
when  I  arrive  in  New  York,  that  I  desire  a 
little  posting  in  advance.  ***** 
"Your  old  friend, 

"C W." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  another  of  like 
character: 

"If  you  have  not  changed  entirely  in 
twenty  years,  you  will  not  be  bored  by  be- 
ing asked  to  do  a  favor.  A  small  party  of 
us  think  of  leaving  this  city  (Portland, 
Maine,)  for  a  summer  excursion  of  about 
six  weeks.  We  want  to  avoid  all  great 
watering-places  except  Niagara,  and  wish 
to  squeeze  the  most  novelty,  in  the  quiet- 
est way  we  possibly  can,  out  of  the  time 
we  propose  to  be  absent.  Now,  as  you  are 
probably  posted,  please  mark  us  out  a  trip, 
and  we  shall  follow  it,  thanking  you  for 
every  new  pleasure  we  are  enabled  to  re- 
alize." 

To  friend  No.  1  we  reply,  that,  having 
tried,  we  believe,  all  the  different  routes 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  we  give  the  At- 
lantic and  Great  Western  the  preference. 
Take  the  Erie  Railroad  at  New  York,  which 
is  the  most  agreeable,  and  the  least  tiresome 
railroad  we  have  ever  been  on,  and  you 
will  go  through  to  Cleveland  on  the  broad 
guage,  without  change  of  cars.  At  Cleve- 
land, there  is  a  change  of  cars,  which  is 
the  only  one  between  New  York  and  Chica- 
go. To  friend  No.  2  we  reply — take  the 
Erie  cars  at  New  York  for  Owego;  then 
take  cars  a  few  miles  for  Ithaca,  at  the 
head  of  the  Cayuga  Lake,  where  take  steam- 
boat the  whole  length  of  the  lake,  and 
then  take  the  railroad,  twelve  miles  or  so, 
for    Geneva,    and    there    take    steamboat 


across  the  beautiful  Geneva  Lake  for  Wat- 
kins,  which  is  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tically-situated towns  we  have  seen  in 
America.  And  here  is  the  famous  Freer' s 
Glen,  which  is  truly,  next  to  Niagara  Falls, 
the  greatest  novelty  in  the  United  States. 
If  Niagara  is  the  greatest  wonder,  Freer's 
Glen  is  the  most  elaborate  novelty.  At 
this  place  you  will  want  to  rest  three  or 
four  days,  in  order  to  thoroughly  ' '  do  the 
glen."  There  are  two  first-class  hotels — 
the  Fall  Brook  House,  and  the  Jefferson 
House.  Watkins  is  also  the  residence  of 
the  Hon.  John  Magee,  said  to  be  the  rich- 
est man  in  America,  who  is  also  a  man  of 
remarkable  intellectual  powers,  and  a  true 
patriot  withal,  who  never  hesitated  for  one 
moment  to  denounce  the  Abolition  war  as 
a  great  crime  against  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion. And  we  believe  that  he  has  never 
invested  a  single  dollar  in  the  bloody  and 
worthless  United  States  war-bonds — a  fact 
which  is  a  great  compliment  both  to  his 
patriotism  and  his  financial  sagacity.  After 
having  "done"  the  glen,  take  cars  (twenty 
miles)  for  Pen  Yan,  at  the  foot  of  Crooked 
Lake — a  famous  place  for  good  fishing  in 
midsummer.  At  Pen  Yan  there  is  a  hotel, 
kept  by  Mr.  Thompson,  which  is,  so  far  as 
our  traveling  experience  goes,  the  best 
kept  country  hotel  in  the  United  States. 
The  comforts  of  this  hotel,  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  Crooked  Lake,  might  keep  you 
here  all  summer;  but,  as  you  have  only  six 
weeks  to  spare  for  your  whole  time,  you 
will  be  able  to  rest  at  this  pleasant  retreat 
but  a  tew  days,  when  you  will  take  steam- 
boat across  the  lake,  and  "get  upon  the  Erie 
Railroad  again,  at  a  point  where  you  will 
take  the  cars  for  the  celebrated  Avon 
Springs,  at  which  place,  if  you  have  rheu- 
matism, or  some  other  chronic  ailments, 
you  may  hold  up  a  week.  At  Avon,  the 
United  States  Hotel,  kept  by  Chauncey 
Looinis,  Esq.,  will  be  your  best  stopping 
place.  At  these  springs,  you  will  take  cars 
directly  for  Niagara  Falls,  where  you  will 
be  able  to  "  do"  all  the  wonders  in  three  or 
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four  days,  when  you  will  probably  be  glad 
to  get  off,  unless  you  are  made  of  money; 
for,  at  this  place,  you  cannot  turn  round 
upon  your  own  centre  of  gravity  without 
paying  to  somebody  ten  dollars  for  the  vi- 
bration of  every  muscle  brought  into  ac- 
tion in  turning  round.  The  tariff  for  hav- 
ing a  cabman  look  at  you  is  two  dollars;  if 
he  speak,  it  is  four  dollars;  and,  if  you 
ride  with  him,  it  will  be  a  sum  which  no 
man,  but  a  thief,  can  possibly  pay.  There- 
fore, unless  you  want  to  pauperise  yourself, 
get  away  from  the  Falls  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible after  you  have  sufficiently  looked 
upon  "the  wonder  of  the  Western  "World." 
From  the  Falls,  taka  the  railroad  (four 
or  five  miles)  to  Lewiston,  where  take  boat 
down  through  the  "Thousand  Islands"  to 
Montreal  or  Quebec,  and  then,  by  Grand 
Trunk  Kailroad,  home  to  Portland.  If 
you  are  a  good  and  brave  State  rights 
Democrat,  you  ought  to  possess  a  consci- 
ence which  will  enable  you  to  experience 
six  weeks  of  pretty  nearly  perfect  happi- 
ness on  such  a  picturesque  and  delightful 
route  as  this  will  make ;  but,  if  you  are  one 
of  the  "late  lamented  Lincoln's"  party, 
let  me  advise  you  that,  about  half  way 
across  Crooked  Lake,  there  is  a  spot  which, 
report  says,  is  without  bottom,  where  you 
might  patriotically  quench  the  fitful  fever 
of  your  life.  At  any  rate,  we  doubt  if 
there  is  in  America  another  route  in  which 
so  much  of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful 
may  be  enjoyed  in  the  space  of  six  weeks. 

— A  southern  man,  or  rather  a  northern 
man  long  time  residing  in  the  South, 
writes  us  that  he  is  "  satisfied  that  the  only 
thing  which  can  save  the  South  is  a  hum- 
ble and  submissive  spirit."  Alas,  what 
stupidity  !  No  oppressed  people  was  ever 
yet  saved  by  a  "humble  and  submissive 
spirit."  Manhood  and  pluck  are  the  only 
things  that  ever  saved  a  people  from  op- 
pression. "We  are  reminded  of  a  story,  told 
by  Livy,  of  the  PHvernates,  who  had  been 
more  than  once  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
and  had  as  often  renewed  the  war.  Their 
city  was  at  last  taken  by  Plautius,  the 
consul,  after  their  leader,  Vitrivius,  and 
great  numbers  of  their  Senate  and  people 
had  been  killed.  Being  reduced  to  a  low 
condition,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome 
to  desire  peace ;  and  when  a  senator  asked 
them  what  punishment  they  deserved,  one 
of  them  answered:  "  The  same  which  they 


deserve  who  think  themselves  worthy  of  liber- 
ty." The  consul  then  demanded  what  kind 
of  peace  might  be  expected  from  them  if  the 
punishment  should  be  remitted.  The  ambas- 
sador answered:  "  If  the  terms  you  give  be 
good,  the  peace  will  be  observed  by  us  faithfully 
and  perpetually  ;  if  bad,  it  will  be  so'  n 
broken."  Though  the  least  generous  were 
offended  at  this  brave  answer,  the  most 
sagacious  port  on  of  the  Senate  said  it  was 
worthy  of  a  man  and  a  free  man,  well  know- 
ing that  no  people  would  long  consent  to 
be  oppressed,  and  acknowledged  that 
' '  they  only  were  fit  to  be  made  Romans  who 
thought  nothing  valuable  bid  liberty."  Those 
who  think  that  a  cringing  and  submissive 
spirit  will  ever  be  a  remedy  for  the  South, 
have  neither  read  h; story,  nor  understand 
the  character  of  the  Mongrel  party.  There 
will  ever  be  found  weights  of  humiliation 
and  in  ignity  for  all  the  humility  and  sub- 
mission the  South  can  put  on.  The  Negro 
party  is  vulnerable,  not  in  its  generosity, 
but  only  in  its  fear.  It  is  morally  an  Afri- 
can party,  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such. 
And  this  the  South  may  accept  as  true, 
that  the  Mongrels  will  find  chains  for  all 
the  submissive  necks  it  can  offer  to  them.- 
But  we  are  ashamed  to  hear  such  stuff  as 
recommending  a  people  to  be  humble  and 
sumbissive !  Submissive  to  whom  ?  None 
but  a  nation  of  sneaks  will  ever  be  patient- 
ly submissive  to  any  power  but  that  of  their 
own  sovereign  will.  Sooner  than  persuade 
any  people  to  be  submissive  to  despotism, 
we  would  rather  persuade  them  to  cut  the 
throats  of  their  oppressors.  Pontius  said 
to  his  countrymen:  "Those  arms  are  just 
and  pious  when  necessary,  and  necessary 
when  there  is  no  hope  of  safety  and  liberty 
by  any  other  way." 

— A  Black  Republican  cotemporary  says: 
"The  editor  of  The  Old  Guakd  still  open- 
ly boasts  of  his  disloyally."  Thank  God, 
we  do.  George  "Washington  made  the 
names  "rebel"  and  "disloyalty"  as  honor- 
able as  Benedict  Arnold  did  that  of  loyalty 
odious..  Loyalty,  in  18G7,  is  precisely  the 
same  thing  in  principle  that  it  was  in  1777. 
We  do  heartily  and  proudly  despise  loyalty. 
In  all  historic  time,  it  was  never  yet  em- 
ployed except  in  the  service  of  despotism 
and  crime. 

— A  talented  young  lady,  who  resides  in 
one  of  the  western  counties  of  New  York, 
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writes  us  that,  "The  Abolitionists  in  this 
neighborhood  are  having  trouble  with 
their  bureau  help.  The  drawers  wi  1  slip 
out,  and  run  off.  Some  of  our  neighbors 
had  sent  for  a  number  of  these  'black- 
birds,' at  no  little  expense,  and,  having 
kept  them  through  the  winter,  now,  just 
as  they  are  wanted  to  begin  the  spring 
work,  they  suddenly  d  camp,  under  the 
cover  of  the  night.  One  of  the  hitherto 
most  zealous  '  friends  of  the  colored 
man,'  says  that,  'J or  one,  I  have  got 
enough  of  negroes.'  "  And,  alas  !  for  poor 
Cuffee,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  wiil 
sorrowfully  say  that  he  has  more  than 
enough  of  the  Abolitionists. 

• — A  California  correspondent  writes: 
"We  are  anxious  to  see  the  Democratic 
party  planted  firmly  back  on  the  glorious 
old  principles  of  1776,  and  the  editor  of 
The  Old  Guau>  put  on  the  track  for  the 
next  Presidency."  We  shall  rejoice  to  see 
the  Democratic  party  on  the  principles  of 
177<3,  and  we  never  desire  to  see  it  return 
to  power  on  any  other  platform;  but, 
since  the  election  of  such  a  man  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  that  office, 
it  would  seem,  can  hardly  hold  out  a  tempt- 
ing bait  to  the  ambition  of  any  gentleman 
of  respectability  and  self-respect.  Here- 
after a  man  must  desire  that  office,  if  he 
desire  it  at  all,  for  the  good  he  may  do, 
and  not  for  the  honor  it  would  confer  upon 
him.  The  prospect  of  sitting  in  a  chair, 
not  long  before  vacated  by  a  clown,  is  cer- 
tainly not  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  a  gen- 
tleman. The  natural  aspirants  for  the 
Presidency  in  these  times  are  such  men  as 
Ben.  Butler,  and  Wade,  and  Sumner,  and 
Thad.  Stevens,  and,  we  suppose,  r  ny  num- 
ber of  ignorant  military  satraps,  and  we 
know  not  what  a  raft  of  jockies  and  thieves 
besides.  However,  we  think  we  can  pro- 
mise that  there  will  be,  at  least,  one  Demo- 
cratic nominee  in  the  next  Presidential 
campaign  running  on  the  platform  of  1776. 
Whether  the  party  be  great  or  small,  there 
must  be  such  a  party  in  the  field,  in  order 
to  preserve  those  grand  old  doctrines,  lib- 
erty and  self-government 

— A  lady,  who  was  born,  and  still  resides, 
in  one  of  the  most  intense  Abolition  coun- 
ties of  this  State,  in  a  letter  under  date  of 
April  14,  writes:  "It  is  a  year  since  Old 
Abe  was  taken  suddenly  sick  in  the  private 


box  of  a  theatre,  on  Good  Friday  mght, 
with  Booth  on  the  brain."  We  quote  the 
severe  and  witty  remark  as  m  evidence  of 
the  disgust  inspired  in  the  most  refined 
and  virtuous  circles  of  society  by  the  at- 
tempt of  Lincoln's  friends  to  deify  such  a 
clownish  and  monstrous  specimen  of  hu- 
manity. Such  attempts  will  always  be  re- 
venged by  the  contempt  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  respectable  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  think  we  are  s  f e  in  saying  that 
there  are  more  intelligent  white  men  and 
women  in  this  country  to-day,  who  respect 
the  name  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  than  there 
are  who  respect  the  name  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. We  know  there  are  thousands  who 
understand  this  matter  perfectly,  who 
would  be  unwilling  to  say  as  much  ;  but 
our  idea  of  honest  journalism  teaches  us 
that  the  man  who  dare  not  speak  the  truth 
is  a  coward,  and  he  who  will  not  is  a  knave. 
It  is  by  this  shallow  "policy"  of  suppress- 
ing the  truth  that  a  whole  generation  has 
been  taught  to  believe  a  lie.  It  is  this 
worse  than  foolish  policy  which  has  swamp- 
ed the  Democratic  party  in  infinite  quag- 
mires of  delusions  and  error  ! 

t—The  patriots  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
have  presented  J.  L.  Foster,  Esq.,  editor 
of  the  States  and  Union,  an  elegant  silver 
service,  as  a  testimony  for  his  ability  and 
pluck.  Mr.  Foster  has  stood  like  a  rock 
in  all  the  angry  whirlpool  of  the  last  six 
years.  He  has  not  only  combated  the  war 
with  marked  ability,  but  with  a  courage 
and  determination  which  entitle  him  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
our  country. 

— The  Wester?i  Empire,  published  at  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  is  pleased  to  say: 

' '  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  April  number 
of  this  most  excellent  Democratic  month- 
ly, and  find  a  perusal  of  its  pages  a  most 
refreshing  treat  to  the  mind.  C.  Chauncey 
Burr,  its  editor,  wields  a  most  vigorous 
pen,  with  which  he  pricks  the  bubb  es  of 
Abolition  fanaticism  as  fast  as  they  rise 
upon  the  surface.  For  sound  Democratic 
reading,  it  has  no  superiors,  and  very  few 
equals." 

The  Western  Empire  is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  soundest  Democratic  papers  published 
in  this  country,  but,  in  this  instance,  it  ex- 
aggerates a  little  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  Abo' ition  bubbles  which  we  prick;  for, 
were  we  to  run  our  pen  into  all  of  them, 
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we  should  suffocate  the  whole  country  with 
the  intolerable  stench  of  the  moral  putres- 
cence. 

—The  Boston  Post  says  that  "On  the 
Fourth  oi  July  next,  the  bird  of  freedom 
will  scream  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  clear 
to  the  North  Pole."  If  the  American  eagle 
is  not  made  of  India  rubber,  it  must  have 
been  screaming  with  pain  ever  since  the 
election  of  the  rail-splitter. 

— A  correspondent  asks:  "Mr.  Burr,  do 
you,  in  your  sweeping  denial  that  govern- 
ments are  of  divine  origin,  deny  that  God 
instituted  a  kingly  government  among  the 
Jews?"  "We  do,  and  we  have  the  authority 
of  the  most  eminent  Jewish  writers  for  de- 
nying it.  Philo  imputes  the  institution  of 
kingly  government  in  Israel  neither  to 
God  nor  His  word,  but  to  the  "fury  of  the 
sinful  people."  Abarbenel  says  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  idolatry  to  which  their 
neighbors  were  addicted,  and  which  could 
be  upheld  only  by  a  government  in  prac- 
tice and  principle  contrary  to  that  which 
God  had  instituted.  Maimonides  frequent- 
ly says  the  same  thing,  grounded  upon  the 
words  of  Hosea:  "I  gave  them  kings  in 
my  wrath;"  and,  whoever  will  call  that  a 
divine  institution,  may  give  the  same  name 
to  plagues  or  famines,  and  induce  a  ne- 
cessity incumbent  upon  all  men  to  go  and 
search  the  one  where  they  may  find  it,  and 
to  leave  their  lands  forever  uncultivated, 
that  they  may  be  sure  of  the  other.  We 
may  easily  say  the  Hebrew  kings  were  not 
instituted  by  God,  but  given  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  sin.  The  above-mentioned 
authors  agree  that  such  was  the  fact,  call- 
ing the  people's  desire  to  have  a  king, 
"furious,"  "mad,"  "wicked,"  and  pro- 
ceeding from  their  love  of  idolatry.  The 
Prophet  Hosea  says:  "Israel  hath  cast  off 
the  thing  that  is  good  (i.  e.,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people).  They  have  set  up 
kings,  but  not  by  me.  They  have  made 
princes,  and  I  knew  it  not;"  and  the  pro- 
phet proceeds  to  couple  the  origin  of  kings 
and  idolatry  together,  representing  the  one 
equally  as  sinful  as  the  other  other.  Kings, 
or  any  other  kind  of  leaders,  who  attempt 
to  govern  a  people  against  their  own  con- 
sent, so  far  from  being  the  servants  of 
God,  are  precisely  servants  of  the  devil, 
who   deserve  hanging,    or  killing  by  any 


means  which  the  oppressed  people  may  be 
able  to  employ.  When  we  say  this,  we 
wish  especially  to  be  understood  as  mak- 
ing no  exception  in  favor  of  the  military 
governors  which  a  satanic  Congress  has 
set  up  over  the  southern  people.  Every 
man  has  lived  too  long  when  he  consents 
to  be  even  the  tool  of  despotism.  He 
is  the  devil's  own  servant,  and  it  is  a  crime 
not  to  send  him  straight  to  his  master. 

— A  cotemporary  says:  "The  idea  that 
governments  originate  with  the  people, 
and  are  only  of  the  whole  people,  is  of  our 
own  American  invention,  and  sometimes 
we  think  the  idea  is  a  failure."  It  is 
enough  to  nauseate  a  man  to  read  such 
stuff  as  this.  The  idea  that  all  just  gov- 
ernments are  not  strictly  and  solely  of  the 
people's  own  choice,  is  very  modern,  and 
is  the  impudent  invention  of  tyrants  and 
knaves.  All  the  ancient  governments  of 
the  world  were  based  upon  this  eternal 
truth,  that  the  only  true  sovereign  is  the 
will  of  all  the  people.  It  was  thus  ex- 
pressed in  the  style  of  the  Covenants  and 
laws  of  the  ancient  Romans:  Cencuere  pa- 
tres,  jussit populus ;  i.  e.,  "The  Senate  has 
resolved,  the  People  have  decreed.7'  The 
decree  of  the  people  was  held  the  prime 
fountain  of  power.  Even  Julius  Caesar, 
when  he  usurped  the  government,  did  not 
dare  to  go  farther  than  to  appoint  half  of 
the  magistrates  himself,  leaving  the  rest  to 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.  For  ventur- 
ing so  far  as  this,  the  tyrant  was  justly 
slain  by  the  hands  of  patriots,  who  have 
been  praised  and  admired  by  all  virtuous 
men  since  that  day. 

— The  sad  remains  of  the  "late  lament- 
ed Lincoln"  administration  has  bought  of 
Russia  about  fifty  thousand  Esquimaux 
and  an  indefinite  quantity  of  the  polar  ice, 
to  which  they  are  indigenous.  The  Tri- 
bune estimates  that  it  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment (i.  c,  the  remains  of  the  "late  la- 
mented") three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  head  to  kill  off  these  Esquimaux.  And 
seven-tenths  of  the  clergy  of  the  United 
States  will  piously  say,  served  the  rascals 
right  for  not  being  negroes  !  What  business 
have  they  to  be  Esquimaux  instead  of 
negroes? — "Sweet-scented  darlings,"  as 
Carlisle  humorously  calls  them  in  the  idiot 
face  of  Exeter  Hall. 
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—[King  Henry  VIII. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MAJOR    ALISON THE    ORCHARD    SCENE. 

The  person  who  furnished  us  the 
chief  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
preceding  dialogue  of  brother  and 
sister,  was  not  insensible  to  the  pre- 
judice against  him  which  he  had  in- 
spired in  the  mind,  the  blood,  or  the 
brain  of  Walter  Dunbar.  His  van- 
ity had  saved  him,  however,  from 
any  suspicion  of  a  like  prejudice  in 
the  bosom  of  the  sister.  Nor  was 
he  aware,  nor  did  he  suspect,  that 
there  existed  any  tender  relations 
between    the    fair   Annio    and    her 


modest  lover,  Martin  Joscelyn,  or 
any  other  person.  He  had  not  seen 
that  young  man  at  Dunbar's  on  any 
of  the  occasions  when  the  latter  had 
visited  the  house;  and  had  every 
reason  to  suppose — unless  an  excep- 
tion was  to  be  made  in  his  own  fa- 
vor— that  her  "  maiden  meditations" 
were  all  "  fancy  free." 

But  he  had  no  sort  of  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  Walter 
Dunbar.  He  judged,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  the  moods  of  the  latter,  by 
the  feelings  in  his  own  breast. 
These  young  men,  at  their  very  first 
meeting,  had,  by  infallible  instincts, 
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been  made  conscious  of  a  certain 
moral  antagonism,  which  no  subse- 
quent experience  could  lessen  or  re- 
move. 

Walter  Dunbar  found  something 
in  the  self-complacency  of  Alison 
which  was  enough  to  offend  his  own 
self-esteem,  at  a  single  glance.  Be- 
sides, he  found  him  a  familiar  guest, 
in  possession  of  his  father's  house, 
and  making  himself  as  perfectly  at 
home  in  it  as  if  his  rights  were  par- 
amount. He  appeared,  also,  to  be 
iii  possession  of  the  confidence  of 
that  father,  who  had  shown  himself 
none.  And  these  were  sufficient 
grounds  for  annoyance.  They  kept 
him  moody,  if  not  fretful. 

Alison  beheld  in  young  Dunbar 
quite  a  rival  to  himself  in  all  per- 
sonal respects — a  goodly  figure,  a 
graceful  carriage,  an  easy  manner, 
and  a  fine,  intelligent  and  expres- 
sive j  ace.  But  these  were  dashed, 
in  his  eyes,  by  a  coldness,  distance, 
and  reserve,  amounting  almost  to 
repugnance,  which,  without  violat- 
ing any  social  courtesy  or  propri- 
ety, bade  him,  at  least,  to  remain  at 
a  distance.  And,  after  a  few  slight 
attempts  at  conciliation,  which  were 
civilly  ignored,  he  did  not  repeat  his 
efforts.  They  met,  bowed,  exchanged 
these  civilities  which  were  essentials 
of  good  breeding  while  they  were  in 
the  same  household,  but  had  no  in- 
tercourse beyond. 

The  ladies  of  the  house,  with  that 
nice  instinct  which  informs  all  well- 
bred  women,  beheld,  at  a  glance,  the 
true  character  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two — a  discovery,  by  the 
way,  which  led  to  that  greater  de- 
gree of  solicitude,  which  they  both 
displayed,  to  minister  to  their  guest 
wit' .  that  delicate  grace  which  is  the 
chief   charm   of    hospitality.      And 


this  solicitude  it  was  which,  in  some 
decree,  persuaded  Alison  that  Annie 
Dunbar  by  no  means  shared  in  the 
prejudices  of  her  cold,  repulsive 
brother.  Nay,  he  beheld  in  them  a 
higher  significance  of  meaning, which 
greatly  gratified  his  self-esteem.  The 
fact  that  she  listened  to  him  sub- 
missively, was  assumed  to  signify 
pleasurable  listening.  That  she  re- 
plied briefly,  only  argued  a  timidity, 
the  result  of  her  consciousness  of 
inferiority.  Satisfied  that  he  could 
talk  well,  he,  like  too  many  others 
having  this  "  gift  of  the  gab,"  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  talked  irre- 
sistibly; and,  at  the  very  time  when 
Annie  Dunbar  showed  herself  most 
reserved  and  most  languidly  indif- 
ferent, he  grew  more  and  more  ear- 
nest, and,  in  hi  j  secret  heart,  felt 
most  confident. 

This  curious  self-complacency, 
which  works  so  much  self-deception 
in  the  case  of  vain  persons,  pos- 
sesses a  wonderful  ingenuity  in 
argui«  g,  from  all  things,  to  iavorable 
self- conclusions.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  occurs  in  this  very 
connection,  and  may  be  given  in  the 
very  words  of  Alison  himself: 

"  She  fears  me  !"  said  he  to  him- 
self, one  night,  after  he  had  reached 
his  room,  and  while  preparing  his 
toilet  for  the  night. 

"  She  fears  me !  that  is  certain  ! 
She  is  already  conscious  of  my  power 
over  her.  She  is  awed.  Humility 
grows  with  love.  It  prefaces  the 
way  for  love.  At  first,  there  is  a 
sense  of  oppression.  The  heart 
tremWes,  as  if  under  a  weight,  in 
the  first  moment  of  consciousness, 
when  the  assailant  approaches — a 
delicious  thrill,  that  fee  s  like  a  ter- 
ror, it  is  so  strange  and  new,  pene- 
trates   it   to   the    core.     The    very 
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tones,  soft  and  low,  "which  are  yet  so 
delicious  in  her  case,  are  yet  calcu- 
lated to  affright.  Nay,  the  first  bur- 
den of  the  growing  feeling  becomes 
almost  insupportable.  Thus,  when 
I  approach  her  on  the  sofa,  she 
leaves  me;  she  flies  the  room;  she 
retires  for  the  night;  no  doubt  to 
conceal  her  agitating  emotions— 
perhaps  to  weep  in  secret  over  the 
strangely  delicious  feeling  of  her 
bliss !  It  must  be  so !  She  has 
hitherto  had  no  experience,  and  she 
flutters,  like  the  bird,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  snares  of  the  fowler.  I 
know  the  sex!  I  know  all  her 
symptoms.  She  will  be  mine  !  She 
is  eligible — very  beautiful  indeed ! — 
as  fine  a  looking  creature  as  I  ever 
saw;  of  good  blood  and  breed,  and 
very  comfortable  havings.  What 
more !  John  Alison  !" — here  he 
apostrophized  himself — "John  Ali- 
son, it  is  high  time  that  you  were 
comfortably  settled!  Thou  hast 
been  too  long  a  rover!  Thou  must 
wive !  It  is  the  fate  which  we  must 
arrive  at,  soon  or  late,  and  what 
better  can's':  thou  do  than  accept 
this  damsel,  who  loves  thee,  or  will 
soon  do  so ;  who  hath  incomparable 
beauty;  a  goodly  name,  and  such 
havings  as  are  calculated  to  render 
life  passable,  ever  when  in  bad  com- 
pany ?  It  must  be  so !  It  is  set- 
tled. The  question  is  one  of  time 
only,  and  we  are  making  progress 
dairy." 

He  combed  his  long  hair,  beard 
and  whiskers  with  much  care,  and 
proceeded  to  bind  them  up  for  the 
night  in  a  copious  silken  bandanna 
of  many  folds. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "it  is  settled!  The 
die  is  cast.  I  am  decided ! — and 
yet  it  makes  one  feel  monstrous 
queer  emotions,  the  idea  of  making 


a  change  so  complete  in  all  one's 
habits  and  relations.  What !  sur- 
render one's  liberty;  become  bound 
only  to  one  household;  one  woma  :; 
to  need  to  consider  another  before 
you  can  pass  out  of  your  own  dwell- 
ing; go  upon  a  journey;  dine  with 
a  friend;  fight  a  duel;  engage  in  a 
flirtation !  Very  queer,  indeed ! 
Had  I  not  better  consider  of  this 
sacrifice  a  little  longer  ?  There  need 
be  no  hurry,  of  course.  She  will 
keep;  and,  knowing  me  by  this  time, 
it  is  very  certain  she  will  wait !  As 
for  the  old  fellow,  I  have  him  under 
my  thumb  !  The  old  aunt  is  some- 
thing of  a  puzzle;  very  civil,  yes; 
very  kind  and  considerate;  but  she 

sometimes  has  a  d d  suspicious 

twinkle  in  her  grey  eye,  as  if  she 
was  peeping  over  at  my  cards,  and 
knew  exactly  how  many  trumps  I 
had  left.  I  must  take  care  to  keep 
my  hand  in  the  shadow!  As  for 
this  youngster,  it  is  clear  we  are  not 
the  men  for  each  other;  we  shall 
never  get  on  together.  But,  as  I 
shall  not  marry  him,  when  I  take  his 
sister,  I  shall  see,  when  I  have  got 
her,  that  he  mars  no  me,  nor  med- 
dles with  her !  In  the  meantime, 
however,  it  will  be  well  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way.  He  may  have  a 
power  for  evil  if  not  for  good;  may 
check  a  wheel  which  he  cannot  him- 
self put  in  motion.  His  father 
doubts  him — holds  him  to  be  pur- 
poseless and  feeble — and  so,  in 
truth,  it  would  seem  that  he  is.  To 
faint  in  making  a  speech ! — what  a 
ridiculous  affair !  He  is  hardly  man 
enough  to  do  much  mischief  any- 
where; but  if  I  can  get  him  off,  out 
of  the  way,  anywhere,  I  shall  be 
better  abl -\  with  less  interruption, 
to  carry  out  my  plans.  To-morrow 
— yes!  to-morrow!      It  will  come, 
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no  doubt;  and  I  shall  throw  out  a 
feeler  on  this  subject.  I  have  a 
plan — the  very  thing !  Truly,  it  is 
astonishing  how  quick  are  my  con- 
ceptions !  I  no  sooner  feel  the  diffi- 
culty than  I  discover  the  means  of 
getting  over  it!  That,  indeed,  is 
my  great  virtue.  Cameron  knows 
it,  and  McLeod,  and  McLaurin.  As 
for  Fletchall,  you  can  teach  him 
nothing  but  obedience.  Kirkland, 
now — but  no !  he  wiil  go  off  at  half- 
cock,  and  recoil  from  his  piece  the 
moment  he  fires  !  He  does  not  com- 
prehend me;  and  the  gre?t  difficulty 


But  he  paused.  The  signal,  after 
a  few  moments,  was  repeated ;  and 
hr>  then  perceived  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  his  own  and  that' 
to  which  he  now  listened,  and  it 
was  now  evident  to  him  that  the 
sounds  were  produced  from  an  in- 
strument, which  none  of  his  agents 
employed.  They  were  too  full  and 
sharp  to  be  produced  by  the  mouth 
or  through  the  fingers.  There  was 
one  way  by  which  to  decide  any 
doubt  which  he  might  have.  In  his 
arrangements  with  his  friends,  if  the 
signal,  thrice  sounded,  failed  to  re  ch 


is  to  keep  him  from  doing  mischief,      his  ears,  the  party  making  it  was 


But  I  have  schooled  Cameron  suffi- 
ciently, and  Cunningham  has  got  a 
head  of  his  own.  A  little  time — a 
little  time — and — the  game  will  be 
in  our  hands !  We  shall  then  pee 
who  will  have  the  mastery  in  this 
goodly  little  colony!" 

Successive  yawns  completed  his 
soliloquy;  and,  extinguishing  his 
light,  after  re-adjusting  the  handker- 
chief about  his  cheeks,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  bed. 

Bub  he  did  not  sleep,  though 
wearied.  There  were  busy  thoughts 
to  keep  him  wakeful,  and  a  large 
amount  of  business  on  his  hands, 
which  thought  was  yet  to  methodize 
and  adjust. 

While  thus  engaged  in  medita- 
tion, all  his  windows  being  open,  he 
heard  a  signal  whistle  without,  which 


to  fling  a  handful  of  sand  against 
his  window  shutters.  For  this  he 
waited;  but  in  vain.  No  sand  was 
thrown. 

Twice  had  the  signal  been  given, 
when  he  heard  the  lower  back  door 
of  the  house,  which  opened  upon 
the  southern  piazza,  cautiously 
opened.  He  knew,  accordingly, 
that  this  signal  was  not  made  for 
him,  since  it  was  about  to  be  an- 
swered by  another  party. 

Who  was  that  other  party  ?  That 
was  a  question  deserving  of  inquiry, 
and,  if  possible,  solution.  In  those 
times,  when  the  whole  country  was 
in  a  state  of  the  liveliest  agitation ; 
when  men  and  parties  were  all  en- 
gaged in  secret  operations,  which 
demanded  every  precaution,  and 
when  he,  Alison,  was  in  a  situation 


so  nearly  resembled  that  which  had      so  equivocal,  and  which  involved  no 


been  concerted  between  himself  and 
certain  of  his  associates,  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  rising  from  his 
bed  and  attending  to  it,  as  he  had 
more  than  once  before  had  occasion 
to  do,  even  at  midnight.  His  pro- 
ceedings, by  the  way,  were,  by  in- 
structions of  old  Dunbar,  to  be 
neither  watched  nor  questioned. 


little  danger,  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  probing  this  mystery,  even  though 
it  might  not  directly  concern  him- 
self. His  windows,  on  the  southern 
quarter  of  the  house,  overlooked  a 
part  of  the  grounds,  the  orchard 
and  the  garden.  He  rose  cautiously 
and  stole  to  the  window.  Very  soon 
after,  he  discerned  a  female  figure 
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stealing  from  the  house,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  garden.  It  was  a 
bright,  starlight  night — there  was 
no  moon;  but  the  light  was  quite 
sufficient  to  see  objects  in  motion, 
especially  where  white  garments 
were  worn.  This  was  the  case  in 
the  present  instance.  Alison  soc  n 
decided  that  this  figure  was  that  of 
a  woman.  In  another  moment  she 
was  hidden  from  sight  in  the  shrub- 
bery of  the  orchard. 

Scarcely  had  she  disappeared 
when  the  figure  of  a  man  was  seen 
to  follow  her,  also  seemingly  emerg- 
ing from  the  house.  He,  too,  in  a 
moment  after,  disappeared  from 
sight. 

Here  was  a  mystery.  It  was  now 
quite  eleven  o'clock.  Who  were 
those  persons?  What  could  they 
be  about  ?  The  family,  like  himself, 
had  appeared  to  retire  fully  two 
hours  before.  All  had  been  silent 
in  the  dwelling  for  more  than  an 
hour.  What  could  be  the  meaning 
of  these  proceedings?  Could  they 
concern  him  ?  It  must  be  so  !  Such 
was  Alison's  conclusion,  as,  hastily 
dressing  himself,  as  well  as  he  could, 
in  the  darkness  of  his  chamber,  he 
muttered  to  himself: 

"  This  youngster  has  disappointed 
his  father.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
secretly  inclined  to  the  rebel  party. 
Can  it  be  that  he  aims  at  me  now, 
and  has  he  brought  his  emis- 
saries here?  But  how  about  the 
woman  ?  What  hand  hath  she  in 
it? — and  is  it  the  old  one  or  the 
young  one — the  stately,  withered 
Miss  Janet,  or  my  beautiful,  budding 
Annie  ?  She,  too !  It  is  just  pos- 
sible !  Theso  women  are  mostly 
pestilent  rebels,  and  encourage  the 
men  to  rebellion.  It  behooves  that 
I  should  take  watch  of  these  par- 


ties and  ferret  them  out !      Where 
lies  the  fox  ?     We  shall  see!" 

And  so  soliloquizing,  having  now 
dressed  himself,  he  stole  quietly  into 
the  great  passage,  down  the  stair- 
way, and  finally  to  the  rear  door, 
opening  upon  the  piazza.  The  door 
was  unlocked — simply  on  the  latch. 

"  Yes !"  quoth  Alison,  "  they  have 
come  out  of  the  house,  as  I  thought." 

He  made  his  way  out  also,  but 
paused  to  survey  the  route,  to  the 
gate  of  the  orchard;  noted  that 
there  were  certain  peach-trees  about 
the  area,  under  whose  shadow  he 
might,  in  all  probability,  with  a  lit- 
tle caution,  approach  the  party  un- 
seen; and  then  promptly  proceeded 
on  the  path. 

Suddenly,  as  he  neared  the  or- 
chard, in  which  he  fancied  he  al- 
ready detected  several  shadowy 
forms,  he  came  upon  a  fe- 
male figure,  concealed  from  him  be- 
hind a  tree,  until  the  moment  when 
he  was  almost  in  contact  with  her 
person. 

It  was  the  action  of  his  merest 
instinct,  to  grasp  this  person  by  the 
arm.  She  immediately  gave  a  slight 
scream  of  alarm,  wheeled  about, 
confronting  the  assailant,  and  dis- 
closed to  him — neither  the  stately 
Miss  Janet,  nor  the  blooming  and  fair 
Annie,  but  the  ebony  complexion, 
and  African  features,  and  sturdy 
person  of  Flora,  the  sable  waiting- 
maid  of  the  young  lady. 

Alison  dropped  her  arm,  or  rather 
flung  it  from  him,  the  moment  he 
discovered  who  she  was.  He  heard 
a  movement  in  the  orchard,  and 
now  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  figure, 
making  quickly  towards  its  deeper 
recesses.  Without  pausing  to  think 
upon  what  he  was  doing,  he  darted 
in  the  direction  of  tho  orchard,  at 
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the  gate  of  which  he  found  himself, 
before  perceiving  that  the  tall  figure 
of  a  man  stood  beside  it,  quietly 
resting  one  arm  against  the  post, 
and  apparently  awaiting  his  ap- 
proach. 

This  was  Walter  .  Dunbar.  In 
stern  accents,  the  latter  asked  the 
intruder: 

"Who  is  this?  What  do  you 
wish  here  ?" 

The  position  of  Alison  was  now 
rather  an  awkward  one,  and  he  felt 
it;  but  he  was  not  easily  abashed, 
and  he  replied  promptly  enough : 

"  Is  it  Mr.  Walter  Dunbar  ?  Ah  ! 
I  see!     I  am  satisfied,  sir." 

"  And  what  has  satisfied  you,  sir  ? 
— what  have  been  the  doubts  which 
have  brought  you  from  your  bed,  sir  ?" 

The  subtle  man  knows  that  frank- 
ness, on  certain  occasions,  is  the 
profoundest  policy;  and  Alison  hav- 
ing recovered  himself  from  his  first 
surprise,  his  ready  wit  prompted 
the  only  reply  which  could  have 
answered,  by  way  of  excuse  for  his 
appearance  in  a  scene  to  which  he 
had  not  been  invited. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Dunbar,  for 
this  unwitting  interview,  but,  hav- 
ing heard  signals  which  I  deemed  to 
be  meant  for  my  own  ears'  especi- 
ally, I  obeyed  them.  This  will  an- 
swer to  you  for  my  presence  now. 
You  are  probably  not  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  I  am  here,  subject  to  a 
summons,  at  any  hour,  on  matters 
of  equal  importance  to  your  father 
and  myself." 

The  apologetic  statement  was  re- 
ceived in  silence.  Alison,  however, 
lingered  still;  his  eyes  straining  in 
the  direction  of  the  orchard  thick- 
ets. For,  by  this  time,  his  quick 
wit  had  conceived  the  strong  proba- 
bility that  some  one,  or  both  of  the 


ladies,  were  still  within  the  orchard, 
from  the  presence  of  the  servant 
girl,  who  had  evidently  been  placed 
as  a  watcher  against  surprise  or  in- 
trusion from  the  dwelling. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Walter,  quietly, 
and  with  great  coolness  of  manner, 
"you  perceive,  sir,  that  you  were 
mistaken,  and  that  these  signals 
were  meant  for  my  ears,  and  not  for 
yours.  If  you  wi  1  oblige  me  by  let- 
ting me  know  what  yours  are,  I  shall 
take  care,  in  future,  that  mine  shall 
not  be  confounded  with  them." 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  trespass,  Mr. 
Dunbar.     Good  night !" 

"  Good  night,  sir." 

And,  cursing  Walter  in  his  heart, 
chafing  bitterly  at  the  necessity  of 
having  to  apologize,  and  through 
the  medium  of  a  falsehood,  Alison 
slowly  made  his  way  to  his  chamber. 

But  not  to  bed;  not  to  sleep,  at 
all  events.  Concealed  behind  one 
of  the  latticed  blinds,  he  established 
a  watch  upon  the  area  between  the 
house  and  the  orchard,  resolved  to 
see  what  parties  should  return  to 
the  dwelling.  Long  and  wearisome 
was  his  watch,  and  full  of  bitterness 
his  soul. 

"This  youngster!"  said  he,  shak- 
ing his  fist,  and  clenching  his  teeth 
together  as  he  spoke.  "  This  young- 
ster would  brave  me,  if  he  dared ! 
He  shall  feel  me  ere  he  knows !  I 
will  pluck  his  sting  some  day!  It 
is  clear  that  he  is  in  my  way,  and  it 
is  probable  he  thinks  me  in  his. 
Well!— well!  Perhaps!  I  shall 
work  a  traverse  for  him  before  long 
which  will  square  the  account,  some 
way,  between  us.  We  shall  see 
which  is  the  wiser,  if  not  the  better 
man !" 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  party  in 
the  garden  ? 
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As  Alison  returned  towards  the 
dwelling,  Walter  followed  him  till 
he  beheld  him  re-enter  and  close  the 
door.  Alison  was  conscious  of  this 
proceeding,  and  it  added  to  his  feel- 
ing of  bitterness  and  mortification. 

Returning  to  the  orchard,  "Walter 
called  the  girl  Mora,  and  motioned 
her  to  go  before  him  into  the  or- 
chard, saying,  as  she  went: 

"A  pretty  sentinel,  i'faith  ! — and, 
but  for  her  timely  squeal,  that  rascal 
would  have  been  upon  us !  But  we 
are  safe  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 
Ho  !  there,  where  are  you  ?" 

Here  he  was  joined  by  his  sister 
and  Martin  Joscelyn,  Mora  remain- 
ing in  the  background.  He  reported 
the  nature  and  source  of  the  inter- 
ruption, with  the  excuse  for  it  given 
by  Alison;  but  while  admitting  its 
plausibility,  ho  decidedly  declared 
his  doubts  of  its  honesty." 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  this  fellow  has 
g^one  to  bed.  He  is  watching  for 
Dur  return  to  the  dwelling.  Annie 
must  return  by  way  of  the  garden 
ind  kitchen.  She  can  make  her 
way  unseen  from  any  of  his  win- 
dows. Flora  shall  return  from 
aence  over  the  open  court,  and  I 
shall  follow  her,  after  a  certain  in- 
terval.    What  say  you,  Martin  ?" 

"Very  good,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but 
something  further  may  be  done  to- 
wards mystifying,  if  not  scaring,  this 
fellow.  The  clump  of  peach  and 
pear  trees,  near  the  gate,  are  all  visi- 
jle  from  his  windows.  We  can 
easily  wind  around  these  trees,  im- 
perfectly seen  from  the  house,  sim- 
ply as  human  beings,  go  into  shade, 
vind  again  around  them  several 
nmes,  so  as  to  give  him  the  impres- 
sion of  ten  or  twenty  different  per- 
sons.    This  will  go  far,  not  only  to 


relieve  all  suspicions  about  Annie, 
but  to  awaken  his  mind  to  a  new 
train  of  thought,  and  possibly  to  a 
sense  of  his  growing  danger,  of 
which  I  suspect  he  has  had  some  in- 
timations already." 

"  A  good  notion  that !  The  thing- 
can  be  very  easily  managed,  even 
with  one  or  two  of  us.  Now,  1  iora, 
do  you  go  back  to  your  tree,  and 
see  that  nobody  catches  you  again. 
As  for  you,  Annie,  I  will  go  with  you 
through  the  garden  and  see  you 
safe;  so  take  your  farewells  at  once. 
And  you,  Martin,  while  I  am  gone, 
move  rapidly  around  the  tree,  as 
soon  as  you  hear  my  signal,  then 
show  yourself  as  moving  down  to 
the  thicket  were  I  found  yon.  You 
must  be  sure  and  make  your  way 
round  by  the  apple  tree  but  once 
only,  then  disappear  immediately 
after.  Another  signal  will  announce 
my  return,  and,  when  I  reach  you, 
after  following  your  route,  we  shall 
be  ready,  both  of  us,  to  repeat  the 
march." 

Very  soon  after  this,  Alison 
pricked  up  his  ears,  as  he  heard  the 
former  signals  repeated,  seemingly 
from  the  woods  beyond,  and  an- 
swered deliberately  from  the  or- 
chard. After  a  while,  he  discovered 
the  figure  of  a  man  passing  quickly 
across  an  open  space,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  orchard,  and  disappearing 
immediately.  Another,  and  soon 
another  followed,  moving  with  more 
or  less  rapidity.  Successive  signals, 
pitched  upon  different  key-notes, 
reached  his  senses  at  certain  inter- 
vals, and,  at  length,  all  was  silent. 

Next,  and  not  long  after,  he  dis- 
covered the  figure  of  a  woman 
emerge  from  the  apple  free  under 
which  he  had  grappled  with  the 
maid-servant,   and  slowly  approach 
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the  dwelling.  She  disappeared  in 
the  shadow  of  the  piazza. 

It  was  fully  an  hour  after  this  be- 
fore he  saw  any  other  object,  and 
then  came,  slowly  walking,  the  figure 
of  a  man,  whom  he  look  to  be  "Wal- 
ter Dunbar,  who  crossed  the  area 
as  Flora  had  done.  A  few  moments 
after,  he  heard  the  closing  bolts  of 
the  door  lock  shot  home,  without 
any  precautions  taken  for  deader  ing 
the  sound. 

He  was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety. 

"What  can  it  be?  What  can  it 
mean  ?"  he  demanded  of  himself. 
"  There  must  have  been  twenty-five 
of  them,  or  more !  Can  it  be  that 
this  youngster  is  getting  up  a  troop  ? 
I  heard  nothing  of  this — and  with- 
out his  father's  knowledge  or  confi- 
dence ?  If  so,  it  must  belong  to  the 
rebel  party.  And  what  daring  to 
have  it  gather  here,  under  his  fath- 
er's very  nose  !  I  must  work  it  out ! 
Must  get  at  the  secret !  If  money 
can  buy  a  negro,  I  shall  get  it  out  of 
this  servant  wench !" 

There  were  some  further  reflec- 
tions on  the  part  of  Alison,  before 
he  could  close  his  eyes  that  night — 
the  conclusion  of  which  we  may 
comprise  in  a  couple  of  sentences: 

"  I  am  evidently  no  longer  safe 
here.     I  must  change  my  quarters." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


FOOT    PRINTS. 


The  next  morning  Walter  Dun- 
bar failed  to  make  his  appearance 
at  breakfast.  He  had  ridden  forth 
at  day  light,  and  his  absence  occa- 
sioned no  inquiry,  and  remained 
unaccounted  for.  Mr. — as  we 
shall  henceforth  distinguish  him — 
Major  Alison  was  in  the  breakfast 
room  ere    the   advent   of    the   old 


Baron.  There  he  encountered  Annie, 
alone,  preparing  the  table.  He 
scanned  her  countenance  with  keen 
glances  of  inquiry,  but  without 
effect.  Her  face,  in  this  instance, 
was  no  tell-tale.  Nothing  could  be 
more  calm,  artless  and  dignified. 
There  was  no  troubling  conscious- 
ness in  her  eyes,  significant  of  con- 
cealment, or  of  the  possession  of 
any  secret,  and  the  tones  of  her 
voice  were  as  smooth  and  unbroken 
as  if  she  had  slept  through  the 
night  on  a  pillow  of  the  most  placid 
and  pleasant  dreams. 

Alison  was  baffled  in  his  scrutiny. 
He  claimed  to  know  much  about 
women;  and,  having  his  vanity  on 
this  head,  could  not  easily  persuade 
himself  that  so  young  a  creature 
should  contrive  to  escape  or  defeat 
his  analysis.  He  was  not  content, 
however,  merely  to  look  with  eyes 
of  keenest  vigilance,  or  listen 
with  ears  of  the  most  lively  sus- 
picion. He  glimpsed  at  the  events 
ol  the  night.  He  frankly  told  the 
lady  that  he  had  been  aroused  by 
signals  which  he  had  deemed  in- 
tended for  his  own  ears,  and  which, 
at  first,  he  considered  as  meant  to 
warn  him  of  danger.. 

"  And  I  need  not  tell  you,  Miss 
Annie,  that  your  father's  interests, 
as  well  as  my  own,  require  our  ut- 
most vigilance  while  I  am  here." 

The  lady  expressed  some  natural 
surprise.  She  could  not  exactly  see 
in  what  respect  her  father's  interests 
could  be  comprised  in  the  business 
of  Major  Alison.  She  hoped,  in- 
deed, that  he  was  mistaken.  At  all 
events,  she  was  not  willing  to  infer 
that  any  danger  was  implied  to  her 
father,  at  least,  though,  from  the 
language  of  Major  Alison,  it  would 
seem  to  suggest  so  much.     She  ex- 
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pressed  herself   as  anxious   for   an 
explanation. 

"Too  cool  by  half!"  was  the  in- 
ward soliloquy  of  the  Major.  "  The 
girl  is  no  fool,  by  Jupiter  !  She  has 
had  some  experience — has  been 
taught  her  lesson.  She  still  needs 
to  be  watched." 

His  suspicions  were  enlivened. 
But  the  entrance  of  Miss  Janet,  and 
the  subsequent  appearance  of  old 
Dunbar,  arrested  the  conversation, 
though  it  did  not  lessen  the  keen 
scrutiny  which  the  Major  maintain- 
ed upon  both  of  the  ladies  during 
the  repast. 

"Where's  your  brother,  Annie?" 
was  the  abrupt  question  of  her  fa- 
ther. 

"  He  rode  out  early  this  morn- 
ing, sir.  He  proposes  exercise  on 
horseback  at  present,  the  better  to 
recover  his  strength." 

The  old  man  muttered  something 
querulous  in  reply,  and  the  break- 
fast hour  passed  off  in  the  talk  of 
the  ordinary  nothings. 

After  breakfast  the  two  gentle- 
men walked  out  into  the  grounds, 
the  Major  leading  the  host  in  the 
direction  of  the  orchard.  While  they 
walked,  he  told  him  of  the  adven- 
ture of  the  night.  The  Baron  was 
astonished. 

"  What  could  it  mean  ?" 

The  Major  revealed  his  suspicions. 

"What ! — my  own  son ! — and  un- 
der my  very  nose,  too  !  It  is  mon- 
strous !  It  is  impossible,  Major  Ali- 
son. No,  sir  ! — no !  Walter  has  not 
answered  my  expectations  That  is 
true.  He  has  disappointed  me, 
woefully  disappointed  me,  as  I  said 
to  you  before.  But  he  is  not  trea- 
cherous, Major  Alison.  If  he  is  too 
cold  for  the  King's  cause,  be  sure 


that  he  does  not  sympathize  with 
the  rebels.  He  is  too  slow,  too  in- 
decisive, I  know  !  It  is  the  trait  in 
his  character  which  I  dislike  and 
distrust — that  which  mars  his  other- 
wise good  parts.  But  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  he  has  taken  no  part 
with  these  men.  We  must  find  some 
other  clue  to  this  mystery." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  his  presence  among  these 
men,  for  the  watch  he  kept,  and — " 

"  You  say  that  there  were  many 
of  them  ?" 

"  I  counted  no  less  than  twenty 
of  them,  at  different  times,  moving 
to  and  fro;  and  see  here  to  the 
numerous  tracks,  all  of  men's  feet, 
under  the  trees — see  here — there — " 

"By  Jove,  there  are  also  the 
tracks  of  a  woman." 

"  So  there  are !"  exclaimed  Alison, 
with  well-acted  surprise;  then  add- 
ed quickly — "  and,  by  the  way,  I  did 
distinguish  the  servant  girl,  Flora. 
I  saw  her,  apparently  on  the  watch, 
under  the  apple  tree,  just  before  the 
gate." 

"  The  Jezabel !  I  must  see  to 
her  S  She  shall  answer !  What ! 
Treachery  in  my  own  household ! 
Walter  Dunbar  shall  answer  this — 
shall  tell  me  all,  and  so  shall  the 
wench.  I  will  have  it  out  of  them, 
though  I  have  to  tear  it  out  of  their 
very  hearts." 

"  Softly,  softly,  my  dear  sir.  This 
will  never  do.  It  is  the  worst  po- 
licy to  lat  those  parties  know  that 
they  are  suspected.  It  is  better 
that  we  should  discover  their  game, 
without  seeming  to  overlook  their 
hands.  More  of  this  hereafter.  In 
the  meanwhile,  it  is  my  policy  to 
change  my  quarters  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.    I  shall  do  so  this  very  night, 
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taking  a  trip  down  to  the  heads  of 
Ashley,  where  I  shall  hope  to  see  or 
hear  from  Lord  William." 

"Don't  forget  the  commission." 

"  Do  you  persist,  sir,  in  that  ?" 

"Do  I  live?  Will  I  eat,  drink, 
sup,  sleep,  swear,  fight  when  the 
need  calls  for  it  ?" 

"  But  you  will  not  be  needed,  sir. 
Tour  age " 

"It  is  not  infirmity,  Major  Alison. 
Do  not  fear  for  me,  Major.  I  can 
ride  as  well  as  ever.  You  do  what 
I  request — what,  indeed,  I  have  the 
right  to  demand.  It  is,  perhaps, 
proper  that  you  should  go  from 
hence  for  a  while,  especially  if  the 
rebels  are  really  busied  in  my  own 
household.    But  I  will  see  to  them." 

"  Do  nothing  rashly  !  Our  fruit 
is  not  yet  ripe.  We  must  not  move 
till  his  Majesty's  fleet  is  known  to 
be  upon  the  coast,  and  his  armies 
prepared  to  effect  a  landing.  A 
blow  then,  simultaneously  struck, 
in  the  highlands,  the  middle  coun- 
try and  the  seaboard,  will  strike  off 
at  once  all  the  heads  of  the  hy- 
dra !" 

"It  is  an  admirable  arrange- 
ment !" 

"  Keep  watch  here;  discover  what 
you  can,  but  do  not  suffer  your 
watch  to  be  suspected.  One  thing, 
however,  you  can  do,  as  regards 
your  son." 

"Ah!  yes! — my  son!  I  should 
like  to  have  your  counsels  about 
him !     I  confess  he  puzzles  me." 

"  Send  him  hence !  Send  him  up 
to  your  kinsman,  Kirkland.  There 
he  will  be  in  good  hands.  He  is 
here  under  evil  influences.  I  am 
told  that  his  chief  associates  are  the 
men,  Joscelyn,  t^at  brigand  Hamil- 
ton— he  is  no  better  than  a  brigand 
— and  that   arch-rebel,   Hammond, 


of  Snow  Hill.  From  such  asso- 
ciates, what  can  you  exL  ect  ?  You 
say  that  he  is  indecisive  of  charac- 
ter?" 

"  No !  I  meant  not  exactly  that. 
He  is,  I  may  say,  as  yet  undecided 
in  his  opinions — that  is  to  say,  he 
has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  upon 
the  argument,  and  believes  that 
there  are  certain  inherent  rights  in 
the  colonies,  as  colonies,  and  in  the 
people  themselves,  and  that,  in  some 
measure,  the  crown  and  Parliament 
have  been  the  aggressors." 

"And  who  is  to  decide  between 
them  ?  That  is  the  very  plea  of  the 
rebels.  Be  sure  that,  with  these 
notions,  if  he  still  remains  unde-. 
cided,  he  will  not  remain  so  long  if 
he  continues  to  associate  with  these 
men.  You  must  separate  him  from 
their  malign  counsels.  You  must 
give  him  safer  associates.  In  the 
highland  country,  associating  with 
Cameron,  Kirkland,  the  Cunning- 
hams, Pearis,  Fletchall,  and  our 
other  leaders  of  the  back  settle- 
ments, most  of  whom  are  British, 
they  will  bring  him  right.  Send 
him  off  to  Kirkland  with  despatches. 
Take  care  to  write  nothing  that 
would  commit  yourself  or  the 
cause." 

"What,  sir!  Do  you  think  that 
my  son  would  basely  steal  my  se- 
crets?" 

"  By  no  means,  sir.  But  he  may 
lose  his  despatches.  They  may  be 
stolen,  or  taken  from  him  by  the 
way " 

"  True— true !" 

"And  you  know  that,  while  in 
his  present  state  of  mind,  we  can- 
not trust  him  with  our  pass-words, 
our  secrets — cannot  tell  him  who 
are  the  friends  to  be  trusted  on  the 
route — must    simply    indicate    the 
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route,  and  leave  him  to  his  own 
prudence.  I  can  communicate  with 
Kirkland,  and  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  of  your 
objects  in  so  disposing  of  your  son. 
You  have  one  good  plea  for  sending 
him  away  in  the  necessity  of  chang- 
ing the  air  for  his  more  rapid  re- 
covery; another  in  the  necessity  of 
sending  your  despatches  by  a  safe 
hand;  and  if  his  sister  should  ac- 
company him,  it  would  not  be 
amiss.  There,  among  our  friends, 
and  where  we  are  strong,  your 
family  would  have  much  better  se- 
curities than  here,  where,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it,  we  are  rather  feeble. 
Should  your  commission  reach  you 
also,  it  is  very  certain  that  your 
chief  employment,  for  a  season  at 
least,  would  be  in  that  quarter." 

There  was  something  hesitating 
in  the  manner  of  Alison  as  he  made 
these  last  suggestions. 

"  These  are  things  to  be  thought 
of,"  answered  the  old  man  gravely. 
"  In  the  meantime,  Major,  will  you 
do  me  the  kindness  to  take  the 
measure  of  these  female  shoes  ?  My 
back  was  ever  too  stiff  for  stooping, 
and  it  grows  less  and  less  flexible 
every  year." 

There  were  two  distinct  tracks  of 
female  shoes.  The  old  man  receiv- 
ed the  measures  in  silence,  and  put 
them  in  his  pocket.  In  two  hours 
after,  having  continued  their  con- 
ference in  the  chamber  of  the  Baron, 
Alison  retired  to  his  own  room,  de- 
stroyed a  pile  of  MS.  notes  and 
correspondence,  then  packed  his 
valise,  had  his  horse  brought  forth, 
and  rode  off  without  further  seek- 
ing to  see  any  of  the  family. 

It  may  be  well  to  hint  that  the 
anxieties  of  Annie,  when  she  saw 
the  courso  which  the  two  men  had 


taken,  towards  the  orchard,  after 
leaving  the  breakfast  table,  became 
exceedingly  lively.  Flora  was  sum- 
moned to  her,  and  the  young  lady 
simply  pointed  them  out  to  the 
eyes  of  the  negress,  where  they 
stood,  at  the  entrance  of  the  or- 
chard. 

This  was  quite  enough.  Flora 
disappeared,  in  what  direction  none 
could  say.  But  she,  no  doubt,  satis- 
fied her  curiosity,  as  far  as  this  was 
possible;  for,  under  Alison's  man- 
agement, the  proceedings  of  Old 
Dunbar  and  himself  were  tolerably 
circumspect.  But  at  the  close,  she 
suffered  herself  to  be  caught,  cross- 
ing the  course  of  the  two,  as  they 
made  their  way  back  from  the  or- 
chard to  the  dwelling. 

"What  have  you  been  dodging 
about  here,  young  woman  ?"  de- 
manded Dunbar,  seizing  her  by  the 
shoulder,  and  subjecting  her  to  a 
sound  shaking. 

"Oh!  maussa,  I  ain't  been  .dodg- 
ing at  all !  wha  I  had  for  do  tree 
day  in  ebbry  week  ? — bin  hang  out 
de  clothes,  for  dry  'em." 

"  You've  been  in  the  orchard  then, 

you   blasted   ,    all    the   time  ?" 

giving  her  another  shake. 

"  Das  de  berry  place,  maussa, 
where  I  hang  de  clothes !  Hab  for 
hang  'em  dare,  'mong  de  trees.  I 
ax  you  for  plough-line  dozens  o' 
times,  for  hang  de  clothes  on,  but 
you  ain't  gi'  one  !" 

Another  rough  shake,  and,  with 
an  oath,  he  dismissed  her  to  her 
mistress. 

In  ten  minutes  after,  Annie  had 
possessed  herself  of  an  old  pair  of 
Miss  Janet's  shoes,  two  sizes  larger 
than  hor  own,  while  the  latter  she 
hid  from  sight.  These  she  put  on, 
walking   in   them   with  some   difh- 
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culty;  but  she  was  rewarded  for  her 
pains-taking  precaution.  Hardly 
had  Alison  ridden  off,  before  the  old 
man  came  to  her  chamber,  and, 
with  stupendous  cunning,  in  the 
sweetest-tempered  voice  of  the  wolf, 
with  his  claws  carefully  covered  with 
the  fur,  he  said  to  her: 

"Annie,  my  child,  I  am  about  to  ride 
down  to  town,  and  will  bring  you  a 
pair  of  shoes.  I  know  you  need 
them." 

"Certainly,  I  do,  papa!  Thank 
you !  You  remember,  I  begged  you 
to  get  me  a  pair  fully  a  week  ago" — 
and,  so  speaking,  she  pulled  off  the 
capacioii3  shoes  of  Aunt  Janet, 
which  were  certainly  worn  enough 
to  justify  the  desire  for  a  new  pair, 
and  handed  one  of  them  to  him  in 
the  most  careless,  confident  manner. 
He  took  the  shoe,  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket.  He  was  too  prudent  to 
apply  the  measure  at  the  moment, 
though  so  eager  to  do  so,  that  he 
hurried  at  once  to  his  own  chamber 
for  this  single  purpose.  The  result 
was  a  not  ungrateful  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  I  am  glad  she  was  not  there  !" 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  sense  of  relief. 
"  It  would  be  terrible  if  I  could  no 
longer  trust  her ! — if  both  my  chil- 
dren should  be  false  to  me !" 

It  was  with  a  little  sense  of  loss  to 
herself,  when  the  shoes  were  brought 
home  that  day,  that  Annie  found  her- 
self compelled  to  consign  them  to 
Aunt  Janet.  That  good  lady  admired 
them,  as  a  good  fit,  as  well  as  a  neat 
shoe,  put  them  carefully  away  in 
her  drawer,  and  forgot  all  about 
them  for  a  month,  until,  indeed,  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to 
throw  away  the  old  ones.  And  the 
good  old  Baron,  satisfied,  himself,  in 


the   first  instance,   gave    no    more 
heed  to  so  small  a  matter. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

APRIL  CONTRASTS SMILES  AND  TEARS. 

Walter  Dunbar  did  not  return 
home  that  day,  nor  the  next,  nor 
the  day  after.  He  had  found  his 
canter  so  pleasant,  and  so  little 
fatigueing,  that  he  continued  on  his 
way  to  Beach  Island.  He  had,  no 
doubt,  purposed  the  visit  to  his 
fiancee  before  starting,  as  he  took 
the  precaution  to  carry  with  him 
his  valise,  stored  with  sufficient 
changes  of  clothing  for  a  few  days. 
His  father — a  thing  very  unusual 
with  him  of  late — was  curious  in 
respect  to  his  prolonged  absence, 
which  it  was  easy  for  his  daughter 
to  account  for.  The  old  man  was 
aware  of  his  son's  engagement  with 
Angelica  Kirkland,  of  which  he  did 
not  disapprove.  He  only  said,  grim- 
ly, when  he  heard  of  it: 

"  Well,  if  she  is  a  fool,  she's  a 
beauty,  and  a  good-natured  crea- 
ture enough.  I  suppose  she  will 
answer  as  well  as  any  other." 

The  stern  old  Baron  entertained 
no  very  profound,  though  some  na- 
tural, opinions  of  the  uses  of  wo- 
men. 

Walter  met  with  something  more 
than  a  cordial  welcome  from  An- 
gelica. That  young  lady  was  not 
the  person  to  suffer  her  sense  of 
female  dignity  to  silence  the  expres- 
sion of  her  feelings  or  humors.  She 
was  all  delight,  and  all  reproaches — 
the  reproaches  so  seasoned  with  de- 
light as  to  render  them  grateful  to 
the  ears  which  they  yet  appeared  to 
assail.  She  hung  upon  Walter's 
arm;  she  leaned  upon  his  shoulder; 
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she  wept,  and  laughed  and  sang,  in 
the  midst  of  her  reproaches. 

"And  you  are  come  at  last;  and 
you  could  keep  away  from  me  so 
long.  Oh!  Walter,  how  could  you 
have  the  heart !  And  there  was  that 
stiff,  old,  grumpy  aunt,  and  that 
cold-hearted  sister  of  yours — and 
the  old  Turk,  your  father — to  think 
that  they  should  drive  mamma  and 
me  away  from  your  very  doors, 
when  we  came  to  nurse  you !  It 
was  so  mean  of  them,  "Walter — so 
cruel! — and  you  were  so  ill!  I 
thought  I  should  have  died  when  I 
heard  it !  I  was  so  miserable !  I 
couldn't  rest,  until  mamma  took  me 
up  to  town;  and,  after  we  got  there 
— got  to  the  very  door — to  be  turn- 
ed away,  and  not  let  to  see  you! 
It  was  shocking,  Walter!  Mamma 
was  very  much  insulted,  and  so  was 
I,  Walter !  I  really  felt  as  if  I  could 
have  slapped  the* face  of  that  crurnp- 
sey  old  maid;  and  if  he  had  not  been 
your  father,  Walter,  I'd  have  •" 

"  Pulled  his  hair,  of  course  !" 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  I  was  very  much 
provoked  to  do  so,  anyhow!" 

"  Bat  you'll  forgive  them  all,  An- 
gey,  since  they  have  made  me 
well?" 

"No,  I  won't! — not  in  a  hiirry, 
at  least ;  for  why  should  I  and  mamma 
not  be  permitted  to  make  you  well  ? 
I  had  as  much  right  to  be  wiih  you 
as  any  aunt  and  sister  in  the  world; 
and  everybody  knows  that  mamma's 
one  of  the  best  nurses  in  all  the 
country !  No ;  it  was  their  own 
jealousy  and  spite,  Walter;  they  are 
jealous  of  me,  Walter.  They  know 
that  they  don't  and  can't  love  you 
as  much  as  I  do,  and  they  hate  me 
for  it,  Walter.     That  they  do!" 

And  she  mingled  these  reproaches 
with  alternate    tears  and  laughter, 


and  pretty  petty  changes  of  man- 
ner— a  child  caprice  of  poutings  and 
endearments,  which  men  of  sense 
will  always  tolerate  in  a  beauty  of 
eighteen. 

"  Hate  you !  Pooh !  pooh !  An- 
gey,  what  nonsense  are  you  talk- 
ing ?  There  never  were  more  loving 
aunt  and  sister  in  the  world.  They 
love  you  almost  as  much  as  I  do." 

"  No,  indeed,  they  love  you  !  but 
they're  jealous,  too,  because  you 
love  me.  They  think  you  love  me 
better  than  you  love  anybody  be- 
sides; and,  is  it  not  so,  Walter? 
Now,  tell  me,  is  it  not  so  ?  Don't 
you  love  me  more  than  anything  in 
the  world  besides  ?  Now  tell  me  so, 
if  you  wouldn't  have  me  hate  you, 
you  great  bear  of  a  man." 

She  had  her  arms  about  his  neck 
the  while  she  spoke. 

"Let  go,  you  monkey!  You'll 
choke  me  !" 

"  I  mean  to  do  it,  if  you  don't 
say  what  I  tell  you !" 

"  Oh !  I'll  say  anything  to  get  free 
from  such  a  monkey!  There,  take 
that  for  your  answer — and  that  ! — 
and  that ! — and  that  /" 

It  became  her  turn  to  cry  out 
against  suffocation,  since  his  kisses, 
for  a  brief  space,  completely  silenc- 
ed her  prolonged  strain  of  girlish 
eloquence,  by  the  simple  stoppage 
of  her  mouth. 

"  Oh  !  you  creature  !  You  will 
kill  me !  And  see  what  you've  done 
with  my  beautiful  ruff  and  necker- 
chief !  You'll  have  to  give  me 
another,  Walter,  and  it  must  be  a 
beaut}'." 

"Oh!  you  shall  havo  a  dozen, 
only  no  moro  reproaches  of  Annie 
and  Aunt  Janet.  I  tell  you,  foolish 
girl,  it  was  their  nursing  that  saved 
mv  life." 
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"  And  I  tell  you  mine  would  have 
done  the  same  thing — mine  and 
mamma's." 

"  No  !  no  !  You'd  have  killed  me. 
You  couldn't  have  kept  that  little 
Italian  tongue  of  yours  still  for  a 
moment,  and  I  couldn't  have  borne 
any  excitement,  Angey.  Why,  child, 
I  had  brain  fever !" 

"Oh!  that  was  all  pretence,  Wal- 
ter. How  could  you  have  had  brain 
fever,  only  from  making  a  speech, 
and  you  a  lawyer,  too,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  make  speeches  ?" 

His  face  became  white,  then  pur- 
ple! That  allusion  to  his  luckless 
speech  was  not  calculated  to  call  up 
pleasant  memories.  He  put  her 
from  him,  and  she  beheld  the  sud- 
den grave  change  in  his  counte- 
nance; but,  with  that,  levity  of  habit, 
which  was  so  much  her  girlish  char- 
acteristic, she  would  still  harp  upon 
the  one  offensive  string. 

"Oh!  it  bothers  you,  does  it? 
You  don't  like  to  hear  of  it !  You 
want  me  to  think  you  a  very  great 
man,  that  can't  fail  in  anything  !  But, 
you  are  not  perfect,  Master  Walter  ; 
you  are  not  the  very  great  man  you 
think  yourself." 

He  stid  looked  annoyed.  His  self- 
esteem  made  him  uneasy;  and,  seek- 
ing to  change  the  subject,  he  asked 
abruptly: 

"Where's  your  mother  and  Grace, 
Angey  ?" 

"  What !  You're  tired  of  me  al- 
ready? What  do  you  want  with 
them  ?  They'll  come  in  when  it 
suits  them;  and,  let  me  tell  you, 
mother  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  see 
you.  She  was  terribly  vexed  with 
Miss  Janet  and  Papa  Dunbar,  when 
they  turned  us  from  the  door,  and  I 
was    vexed,    too,   and    so    broken- 


hearted that  I  vowed  never  to  speak 
to  you  again.  Never! — never! — 
never!" 

"Pretty  Poll!"  said  he,  caressing 
her. 

"  Now,  don't  you  be  laughing  at 
me,  Walter." 

"Do  I  look  like  laughing  ?" 

"  No !  you  are  looking  like  the 
great  bear  which  you  are.  I  don't 
believe  you,  Walter.  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  have  as  much  love  for  me 
as  would  lie  on  the  point  of  a 
needle." 

"  Let  it  be  a  large  one,  Angey." 

"  Get  along !  since  you  don't  love 
me  !  Here,  it's  been  more  than  three 
weeks  that  you've  been  well,  and 
you  haven't  been  to  see  me  in  all 
that  time.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  ?" 

And  pouts  and  smiles  were  the 
natural  accompaniments  of .  this 
speech,  to  be  hushed  and  stimulat- 
ed by  kisses. 

Oh  !  t  his  child-play  of  lovers !  An- 
gelica was  just  as  silly  a  sweetheart 
as  Shakspeare's  Juliet,  without  her 
delicate  sensibility.  She  had  some- 
thing more  of  the  hoyden  about 
her.  She  had  more  flesh  and  blood 
than  Juliet,  and  a  more  solid  phy- 
sique, without  that  refinement  of 
heart  and  manners  in  Juliet,  which 
depends  equally  upon  organization 
and  the  superior  training  of  society. 
Angelica  was  not  the  woman  to  rise 
above  her  training,  or  to  find  the 
fancies  which  he  latent  in  the  affec- 
tions. 

The  scene  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Kirkland,  who,  ra- 
ther cold  and  stately  at  first,  was, 
however,  too  kind-hearted  to  nurse 
an  angry  feeling.  She,  too,  had  her 
complaints   about  the  rudeness  of 
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old  Dunbar  and  Miss  Janet,  but  the 
stress  of  her  anger  fell  chiefly  upon 
the  latter. 

Women  rarely  forgive  each  other. 
For  men,  usually,  there  is  a  secret 
ally  in  the  heart  of  all  the  sex,  which 
makes  them  tolerate,  in  the  case  cf 
the  tougher  gender,  what  they  can 
never  forgive  thoroughly  in  their 
own.  Walter,  himself,  was  soon 
excused,  as  being  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  mortifying  denial  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected.  He  plead- 
ed for  the  forgiveness  of  his  aunt 
and  father,  by  referring  to  his  own 
extreme  condition,  and  to  the  im- 
perative orders  of  the  physicians, 
but  the  old  lady  had  her  reply  to  all 
this. 

"  Your  father  had  to  do  what  was 
told  him,  of  course,"  said  she,  "  and 
they  scared  him  about  y'ou,  Wal- 
ter—" 

"  But  I  ivas,  really,  in  a  bad  way, 
my  dear  madam;  Dr.  Ford  says  it 
was  touch  and  go  with  me.  Even 
my  father  was  not  suffered  to  see 
me." 

"Of  course,  you  were  in  a  bad 
way,  but  not  so  as  to  need  that  we 
should  be  kept  from  you.  That  v,  .^s 
a  1  your  aunt's  doings,  Walter.  She 
has  such  a  conceit  of  herself  as  a 
doctoress  and  nurse,  that  she 
-thinks  nobody  can  do  anything  in  a 
sick  room  so  well  as  herself." 

He  replied  gravely: 

"She  certainly  did  the  best  for 
me,  Mrs.  Kirkland,  and  so  did  little 
Annie.  Never  were  persons  more 
devoted.     Day  and  night " 

"  Oh  !  of  course  !  They  deserve 
great  credit,  Walter;  and  we  ought 
certainly  to  be  grateful  to  them, 
and  to  God,  that  you  are  well 
now." 

"I  am  not   yet  strong  enough," 


he  said,  "  to  be  considered  well ; 
and,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will 
throw  myself  down  upon  your  sofa 
for  a  while.  I  feel  myself  quite 
tired." 

"  Oh!  do  so!  I  had  forgot.  And 
you  rode  over  here  since  breakfast." 

"  Before  breakfast,  ma'am." 

"  And  you  have  eaten  nothing  ? 
Bless  me  !  How  thoughtless  I  have 
been — and  you,  too,  Angelica !  How 
could  you  keep  Walter  so  long,  lis- 
tening to  your  nonsense,  and  never 
once  think  of  asking  him  if  he  had 
had  any  breakfast  ?" 

"Oh!  I  never  thought  of  it,  mamma. 
How  foolish  it  was  to  start  before 
breakfast,  Walter." 

"  Weil,  don't  reproach  him,  since, 
I  suppose,  it  was  his  anxiety  to  see 
you  that  made  him  forget  whether 
he  had  eaten  or  not.  And  now, 
why  don't  you  go  and  get  him  some- 
thing?" 

"  Why,  what  shall  I  get  him, 
mamma  ?  What  will  you  have,  Wal- 
ter ?  I  really  don't  know,  Walter, 
what  we've  got  in  the  house." 

"Oh!  you  good  for  nothing!  I 
shall  have  to  get  Grace  to  see  to  it, 
alter  all.  You  must  have  a  biscuit, 
Walter,  and  some  of  Grace's  black- 
berry wine.     Grace !" 

And,  at  this  very  moment,  Grace 
presented  herself,  unsummoned,  pre- 
ceded by  a  servant,  bringing  in  a 
salver,  with  biscuits  and  the  wine. 

Gently  and  affectionately  Grace 
came  to  him,  and  took  his  hand. 

"  Dear  Walter,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you  again.     How  do  you  feel  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  Grace,  better.  But 
do  not  expect  me  to  rise  for  awhile. 
I  feel  temporarily  exhausted  by  nit- 
ride." 

"Do  not  rise!  Take  a  cracker 
and  swallow  a   cup  of    blackberry 
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It  is  of  my  own  making,  but  it  is 
pretty  good." 

He  drank  the  wine,  approved  of 
it,  and  took  a  biscuit.  Grace  sud- 
denly left  the  room,  returning,  a  few 
minutes  after,  with  a  couple  of  pil- 
lows. 

"  Put  these  under  your  head,  Wal- 
ter. There  are  no  cushions  to  this 
sofa." 

He  raised  his  head,  and  she  dis- 
posed the  cushions  under  it. 

"  Ah!"  said  the  mother,  thought- 
fully. "  Grace  is  so  thoughtful ! 
She  is  worth  a  dozen  of  you,  Angel- 
ica!" 

Walter  did  not  exactly  think  with 
the  mother;  but  he  had  a  dim  con- 
sciousness, at  that  moment,  that  it 
would  be  much  the  better  for  him 
could  the  two  girls  be  blended  into 
one. 

Grace  blushed  at  her  mother's 
compliment,  and,  as  Walter  beheld 
it,  he  fancied  that  there  was  some- 
thing now  of  Angelica's  beauty  in 
the  sad,  plain,  pale  face  of  her  sis- 
ter at  the  moment. 

"I  never  thought  of  it,  mamma," 
said  Angelica,  excusing  herself. 

Walter  recollected  a  maxim  of 
Miss  Janet,  his  aunt-— it  was  an  awk- 
ward recollection: 

"  True  love  is  the  most  thoughtful 
of  all  things !  It  loses  half  in  its 
consideration  of  the  thing  it  loves." 

It  was  agreed  that  Walter  needed 
rest,  and  Angelica  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  that  she,  as  well  as  her 
mother  and  sister,  had  better  leave 
him  where  he  lay.  It  was  pleasant 
summer  weather  still,  though  cool- 
ing gradually  into  autumn. 

When  Walter  awakened  from  his 
sleep,  he  discovered  that  some 
thoughtful  hand  had  spread  a  shawl 
over  him  while  he  slept.     He  wished 


it  might  have  been  Angelica.  He 
feared  that  it  was  Grace  who  had 
done  it;  and  he  was  right. 

How  frequently,  in  absolute  con- 
flict with  the  passions  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  men,  are  the  righteous 
instincts  of  their  minds.  This  con- 
flict between  the  two — when  shall  it 
be  reconciled  for  the  promotion  of 
human  happiness  ? 

Had  Walter  but  heard  the  few  sen- 
tences that  passed  between  his 
sweetheart  and  her  sister,  as  they 
left  the  room  together — with  flash- 
ing eyes,  said  Angelica: 

"You  are  quite  too  officious, 
Grace.  If  you  hadn't  been  so  for- 
ward, I  should  have  got  the  biscuits 
and  the  wine,  in  a  few  minutes 
more;  and  surely  there  was  no  just 
need  of  hurry;  and  why  couldn't 
you  tell  me,  in  a  whisper,  and  let 
me  get  the  pillows  for  him  ?  Then 
mamma  wouldn't  have  found  fault 
with  me  in  his  hearing." 

"I  am  sorry,  Angey,  that  I  did 
not  think  of  it,  or  I  would  have  done 
so,"  was  the  meek  reply.  "But  you 
had  been  for  some  time  alone  with 
Walter,  and  I  prepared  the  waiter 
with  the  wine  and  the  biscuit,  to  be 
sent  with  you,  long  before  I  went  in 
myself." 

"  You  are  not  always  so  thought- 
less, Miss  Grace,"  said  the  other, 
glancing  sharply  at  the  unconscious- 
ly offending  sister,  and  hurrying  up 
to  her  own  chamber,  where,  for  an 
hour  she  will  sit,  hand  in  lap,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  pleasant  landscape, 
while  brooding  over  the  prettiest 
butterfly  fancies  that  were  ever  en- 
gendered in  the  sunshine  of  a 
thoughtless  brain.  And  so  brood- 
ing, as  the  soft,  mild  airs  of  the 
south  float  in  through  the  lattice, 
she  will  gradually  sink  into  a  muse, 
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which  shall  become  a  slumber,  from 
which  f  he  will  awaken  only  to  be 
disturbed  with  the  difficulty  of 
choosing  the  most  charming  cos- 
tume with  which  to  please  the  eye 
of  a  lover. 

Meanwhile,  Walter,  too,  will  have 
slept — needing  sleep,  indeed,  not 
only  because  of  the  fatigue  of  his 
morning  canter,  but  because  of  the 
few  hours  which  he  could  appropri- 
ate to  sleep  during  the  previous 
night. 

He  awakens  to  find  Mrs.  Kirkland 
quietly  sitting  in  her  oaken  rocking- 
chair,  and  busied,  spectacles  on  nose, 
with  her  basket  of  work  beside  her, 
and  the  half  knitted  stocking  grow- 
ing beneath  her  hands.  Grace 
next  will  enter,  in  garments  as 
homely  as  her  face,  but  neat  and 
well  made;  and  she  will  pass  to  and 
fro,  from  one  room  to  the  other, 
while  she  attends  to  the  affairs  of 
the  household,  and  duly  prepares  all 
things  for  dinner.  She  mingles, 
while  passing,  in  the  chat  which  goes 
on  between  her  mother  and  Walter; 
but  with  stray  sentences  only.  It  is 
only  when  the  hour  of  dinner  is  ap- 
proaching, that  Angelica  reappears 
upon  the  scene;  gliding  in  like  a 
sylph,  with  all  her  charms  in  full 
color,  and  showing  in  the  brightest 
vestments  of  her  wardrobe.  She  is 
all  smiles,  and  she  glides  at  once  to 
the  sofa,  takes  her  seat  beside  Wal- 
ter, puts  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
looks  lovingly  into  his  face,  hopes 
that  he  has  recovered  from  his  fa- 
tigue, and  assures  him  that  she 
would  not  have  left  him  for  the 
world,  and  would  have  been  with 
him  long  before,  but  that  she  would 
not  disturb  his  slumbers !  Dear  lit- 
tle thing — she  said  nothing  of  her 
own ! 


And,  as  he  gazed  upon  her  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  face,  and  grace  of 
person,  he  had  no  misgivings.  His 
eye  was  a  false  medium  to  his  mind, 
and  his  judgment  was  blinded  by 
his  sense  of  the  beautiful.  He  sur- 
rendered himself  to  his  fancies, — to 
the  sensuously  susceptible  of  his 
nature,  and  the  warm,  fond  kiss, 
from  her  exquisitely  fashioned 
mouth,  bestowed  with  a  fairy  laugh- 
ter, the  moment  her  mother  had  left 
the  room,  seemed  to  set  the  seal  of 
perfect  security  upon  his  bonded 
bliss. 

The  call  to  dinner  brought  back 
the  dreaming  pair  from  elysium  to 
earth.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
Angelica  had  a  better  appe.ite  than 
Walter.  We  do  not  know  that  he 
observed  it.  Grace,  the  quiet  house- 
keeper, had  done  her  best,  with  the 
few  resources  of  the  simple  world  in 
which  the  family  lived,  to  show  to 
their  guest  how  welcome  was  his 
visit;  and,  though  Walter  showed 
but  little  appetite,  yet  he  was  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  and  so  behaved  as  to 
make  it  seem  that  he  feit  himself 
happily  at  home.  From  the  dinner 
table  to  the  parlor,  from  the  parlor 
to  the  garden,  from  the  garden  to 
the  grove,  Walter  and  Angelica  wan- 
dered through  the  long  sweet  hours 
of  the  summer  af:ernoon;  and  sit- 
ting, with  hands  clasped  together, 
upon  a  fallen  trunk  of  the  forest, 
they  counted  nothing  of  the  fleet- 
ing moments,  until  the  sun  suddenly 
confronting  them  with  his  rays,  full 
on  the  line  with  their  eyes,  stared 
boldly  in  their  eyes  for  a  moment, 
ere  he  sank  out  of  sight  beyond  the 
long  range  of  forest-crowned  hills, 
that  makes,  from  the  Carolina  side, 
the  loveliest  of  landscape  hedges, 
skirting    the    yellow   waters  of    the 
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Savannah  a  wide  stretch,  along  the 
prolific  plains  of  Georgia. 

What  they  said,  of  what  they 
thought,  in  how  much  idle  and  pret- 
ty matter  they  indulged,  what  need 
we  repeat  ?  The  subject  matter  of 
speech,  and  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling,  among  young  lovers,  of  the 
Italian  type,  are  sufficiently  well 
comprehended  by  all  classes  of  read- 
ers, and  it  will  suffice  if  we  refer 
them  to  the  proper  manner  and 
mode,  in  the  love-play  par  excellence 
of  the  great  master,  which  gives  us 
the  pathetic  tragedy  of  the  rival 
houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet. 

This  sort  of  child's  prattle  rarely 
interests  or  satisfies  third  parties — 
reader  or  spectator.  With  cool 
heads,  and  hearts  but  little  inflamed 
by  sympathy,  we  see,  as  spectators, 
the  singular  childishness,  which  is 
yet  the  peculiar  charm  to  the  par- 
ties, in  an  early  or  first  attachment. 
It  commends  itself  to  the  masculine 
heart,  whose  fancies  have  already 
been  beguiled  by  its  very  childish- 
ness. This  argues  for  simplicity, 
for  truth,  and  nature,  and  a  trusting 
confidence  which  appeals  always 
successfully  to  the  masculine,  or  the 
more  powerful  mfnd,  wherever  it  is 
magnanimous.  And  so  the  grave 
man  listens  gratefully  to  the  simple 
prattle  of  the  child,  who  looks  up  to 
him  appealingly  for  the  satisfaction 
of  a  juvenile  curiosity.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand,  therefore, 
why  it  is  that  the  affections  of  the 
grave  and  wise  are  so  frequently  won 
by  the  simple  and  unintelligent. 
The  very  play  and  caprice  of  the 
beautiful  chi'd  is  a  charm  in  itself, 
as  it  argues  for  confidence  in  the 
sterner  nature  before  whom  it  may 
wanton,  and  remain  unbidden  and 
unchecked.       If    the    child-talk   of 


Angelica,  beautiful  idiot  as  she  was, 
was  a  pleasure  to  the  ears  of  Walter 
Dunbar,  it  was  because  of  the  tacit 
avowal  which  it  made  of  equal  con- 
fidence and  dependence.  He  might 
smile  sometimes  at  its  simplicity, 
even  when  that  became  silliness,  but 
it  was  the  simplicity  or  silliness  of  a 
heart  which,  like  a  shallow  fountain, 
prattles  sweetly  of  its  innocence, 
without  requiring  that  you  should 
sound  its  depths.  The  shallowness 
of  the  fountain  does  not  lessen  the 
charm  of  its  song,  which  delivers  it- 
self freely,  keeping  none  of  its  se- 
crets hidden  from  your  eyes  or  ears. 
In  like  manner  were  the  sterner  na- 
ture, and  deeper  thought,  and  more 
earnest  passions  of  Stephen  Jos- 
celyn  beguiled  by  the  same  trans- 
parent prattler,  even  though  it  some- 
times vexed  his  intellect,  that  it 
should  find  itself  so  completely  en- 
thralled by  so  shallow  a  charmer. 

But  the  spoiled  beauty  was  not 
simply  satisfied  to  prattle  and  to 
charm  by  the  pretty  petty  play  of 
the  child,  as  expressive  in  its  play  as 
it  is  lovely  in  its  grace  of  form  and 
feature.  Like  most  spoiled  children, 
her  caprice  was  too  apt  to  show  it- 
self mischievously.  It  was  lacking  in 
the  essentials  of  prudence,  and  its 
vanity  vexed,  or  its  will  opposed,  it 
could  exhibit  some  qualities  of  evil, 
which  were  very  easily  aroused, 
showing  the  reptile,  however  start- 
lingly  beautiful.  The  very  thought- 
lessness of  a  childish  nature,  unless 
restrained  by  judicious  training,  long 
continued,  will  finally  egg  it  on  to 
a  mischievous  restlessness  of  mood, 
in  which,  having  no  regard  to  con- 
sequences, it  will  fire  'he  powder 
magazine,  without  ever  dreaming  of 
the  explosion  which  is  to  follow,  and 
once  aroused  with  this  mischievous 
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passion  of  unrest,  it  will  listen  to  no 
counsel,  and  only  awake  to  the 
truth,  to  wail  over  the  catastrophe, 
but  not  to  grow  wiser  from  it. 

We  are  soon  to  have  an  instance 
of  this  wanton,  if  not  wicked,  levity 
of  mood,  in  the  case  of  the  caprici- 
ous beauty,  whose  empty  prattle  wac 
to  prove  itself  not  less  full  of  dan- 
ger than  emptiness. 

It  happened  that  the  next  day  was 
the  one  chosen  by  Stephen  Jos- 
celyn  to  send  for  his  chamber  furni- 
ture. He  had  transferred  himself, 
as  we  already  know,  from  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Kirkland,  to  lodgings  at  the 
dwelling  of  his  rustic  friend,  Dick 
Marvin.  He  had,  only  the  day  be- 
fore, written  briefly,  but  kindly  and 
respectfully,  to  Mrs.  Kirkland,  to 
say  that  Dick's  wagon  would  come, 
on  the  second  day  following,  for  his 
goods  and  chattels.  Accordingly, 
Marvin  himself  appeared,  soon  af- 
ter breakfast,  and  his  wagon  was 
drawn  into  the  court. 

It  was  with  sad  eyes  and  a  sinking 
heart  that  poor  Grace  attended  Mar- 
vin to  the  chamber  which  she  had 
learned  to  venerate,  and  pointed 
out  those  articles  for  removal,  be- 
longing to  Stephen,  each  of  which, 
as  she  beheld  it  borne  forth,  filled 
her  heart  with  a  pang,  as  if  at  the 
departure  of  some  precious  friend. 
And  there  were  the  books — his  little 
library — how  precious  to  her,  as  to 
their  owner.  From  these  books  he 
read,  almost  nightly,  to  their  little 
circle.  From  his  melodious  read- 
ings she  had  imbibed  her  first  sense 
of  the  wonderful  and  various  pow- 
ers and  graces  of  the  grand  orches- 
tra maestro,  Shakspcare.  So  the 
notes  of  the  cathedral  organ,  as 
struck  by  the  hands  of  the  heaven- 
inspired  Milton,  had  been  made  first 


to  reach  her  soul;  and  next  to  him 
was  the  Gothic  harp,  of  blended 
chivalry  and  nature,  which  owned 
its  master  in  the  stately  and  sedate, 
yet  fancy -loving  muse  of  Edward 
Spenser. 

And  these  were  all  gone  !  And  he 
who  had  taught  her  where  the  true 
charm  lay  in  the  strains  of  each  of 
these  sovereign  singers,  he,  too,  was 
gone;  driven  cruelly  from  the  house 
which  he  had  made  to  her  so  deli- 
cious, and  which,  in  her  secret 
heart,  she  felt  devoutly  that  she 
might  have  made  to  him  so  happy. 
Alas  !  alas !  for  that  heart-blindness 
of  man,  which  seeks  for  its  food  in 
a  bird  song,  and  wanders  off,  fol- 
lowing a  will-of-the-wisp,  in  the  fan- 
cied conquest  of  a  star.  Alas!  for 
poor  Grace,  and  doubly  alas !  for  the 
big  heart  and  the  crippled  spirit,  as 
well  as  form  of  poor  Stephen  Josce- 
lyn! 

When  all  the  things  were  gone, 
meteel  out .  to  Marvin,  by  the  girl's 
own  hands,  book  by  book,  with 
sometimes  a  tear  falling  upon  the 
almost  sainted  cover,  she  hurried  to 
her  chamber,  and  locking  the  door, 
threw  herself  upon  the  couch,  and 
gave  full  freedom  to  the  tearful 
flood  that  would  no  longer  be  sup- 
pressed. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
she  wiped  her  eyes  hastily,  choked 
down  the  suffocating  sobs,  and 
opened  to  admit  her  mother.  A 
quick  glance  of  the  eye  revealed  to 
the  mother  the  tears  that  still  would 
show  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
daughter.  The,  mother  said  noth- 
ing, but  sadly  kissed  her,  and  the 
sobs  of  the  young  woman  grew  into 
words. 

"  Oh !  mother,  he  is  gone  from  us 
forever!     That  cruel  speech !     That 
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cruel  speech !     It  lias  pierced  his  lence,  then,  as  she  rose  to  leave  the 

noble  heart  like  a  sword !"  room,  Grace  lifted  herself  partially, 

"No   more,    my   child!      I  have  kissed  her,  and  said: 

that  faith  in  Stephen  which  tells  me  "  See  to  the   house  to-day,  dear 

that  he  will  forgive — that  he  has  for-  mother.      I   had    rather    keep   my 

given — that   all  will    be    made   up  chamber.     Let  me  not  be  seen.     I 

again  between  us."  am  sick — yes,  I  feel,  mother,  that  I 

The  girl  shook  her  head  mourn-  am  very  sick — here — here !" 
fully,  and  as  the  sudden  roll  of  the  And  she  pressed  her  hand  upon 
wagon  wheels,  now  moving  off,  came  her  heart,  as  if  because  of  some 
to  her  senses,  the  sobs  were  renewed,  keen  shaft  which  had  just  entered 
the  tears  began  again  to  flow,  and,  it,  while  her  wan  face  betrayed  the 
throwing  herself  again  upon  the  expression  of  an  agony,  which  found 
bed,  she  buried  her  face  in  its  pil-  its  sufficient  speech  in  the  deep  si- 
lows,  lence   which   followed,   as   the   two 

The  mother  sat  beside  her  for  a  separated,  both  in  tears, 
few  moments,  caressing  her  in  si- 

(  To  be  continued.) 


WHAT  HAS  THE  WAE  DONE  ? 

What  has  the  war  done  ?     Ask  the  mother; 

She  will  tell  you  of  her  anguish  ! — 
Of  her  son  !— but  groans  will  smother 

Ev'ry  accent,  save — "I  languish  ! 
For  my  child  I  languish  !" 

What  has  the  war  done  ?    Ask  the  widow; 

She  will  hug  her  starving  children; 
She  will  cry — "God  hear  the  widow  ! — 

Hear  and  save  my  s-arving  children. 
O,  my  darling  children  !" 

What  has  the  war  done?    Ask  the  sister; 

Roses  on  her  cheek  are  scentless; 
All  the  flowers  of  spring  have  missed  her, 

Scattered  by  a  hand  relentless. 
O,  that  hand  relentless  ! 

What  has  the  war  done  ?    Ask  the  neighbor- 
Tales  of  thousands  slain  in  battle  ! — 

All  have  ceased  their  useful  labor, 
Where  the  hated  cannon  rattle, 
In  the  dreadful  battle  ! 

What  has  the  war  done  ?    Ask  the  statesman; 

He  will  weep  o'er  people  plundered — 
Over  a  gospel  creed  that  hates  man — 

O'er  a  land  from  freedom  sunder'd, 
And  by  wretches  plunder' d  ! 

What  has  the  war  done  ?    Ask  the  Ages  ! 

They  shall  sound  the  "loyal"  treason 
O'er  the  endless  tide  that  rages, 

Of  the  deeds  bereft  of  reason, 

Down  the  sounding  Ages !  C.  C.  B, 
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YL 

FREDERICKSBURG. 

Ill  December,  1862,  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was  holding  the 
heights  of  Fredericksburg. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
on  the  11th  of  that  month,  the 
troops  were  waked  from  slumber  by 
a  single  gun,  which  sent  its  waking 
voice  across  the  gloom. 

Then  this  first  discharge  was  fol- 
lowed by  another,  and  the  men 
sprung  to  arms;  the  camps  buzzed; 
line  of  battle  was  formed — all  along 
the  crest,  from  Marye's  Hill  down  to 
Hamilton's  Crossing,  the  army  stood 
ready. 

The  moment  had  come;  for  those 
two  cannon,  sullenly  thundering  in 
the  cold  night  watches,  were  signal 
guns.  Through  their  bronze  mouths, 
Lee  said  to  his  men: 

"Get  ready!  The  enemy  are 
crossing!" 

Soon,  from  the  direction  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, came  the  quick  rattle  of 
musketry.  Something  of  interest 
was  evidently  going  on  there.  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  soon  in  the  saddle,  and 
c  uriers,  passing  at  a  swift  gallop, 
like  phantoms  through  the  dark- 
ness, brought  him  intelligence  from 
the  front. 


In    fact,    General  Burnside   was 

making,  at  last,  his  great  advance  to 
storm  the  heights  on  the  Virginia 
side  of  the  Rappahannock.  Know- 
ing well  the  mettle  of  his  great  op- 
ponent, Lee  —  honestly  distrusting 
his  ability  to  command  so  large  an 
army* — utterly  opposed  to  a  deci- 
sive trial  of  strength  at  this  time 
and  place — Burnside  had  yet  been 
pushed  forward  by  his  Government; 
ordered  to  strike ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  this  day  of  December,  he  was 
obeying. 

All  the  night  of  the  10th,  pon- 
toons were  being  hauled  down  to 
the  stream,  at  Fredericksburg  and 
below:  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  the  signal  guns 
of  Lee  announced  that  the  boats 
were  being  lashed  together  to  cross 
over  the  army. 

At  the  town  took  place  the  main 
effort  to  impede  the  movement. 
The  river  street  was  lined  with 
Barksdale's  Mississippians,  and  no 
sooner  had  they  heard  the  raftle  of 
timbers  and  the  hum  of  busy  work- 
men, through  the  dense  fog  on  the 

*  "I  told  tliem  that  I  was  not  competent 
to  command  such  a  largo  army  as  this.  I 
had  said  the  same  over  and  over  again  to 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War." — 
Burnside  on  Conduct  of  War,  1,  G50. 
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stream,  than  every  man  was  on  the 
alert.  The  Federal  pontooneers 
worked  like  beavers  in  the  gloom, 
knowing  the  peril  they  were  exposed 
to — and  soon  their  expectations  were 
realized.  A  sudden  storm  of  bul- 
lets hissed  through  the  mist;  the 
foremost  workmen  fell  dead  or  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  the  rest  recoiled 
before  the  unseen  enemy. 

Time  after  time  the  effort  was  re- 
newed, but  always  the  fire  of  the 
Mississippians  drove  back  the  boat- 
builders.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six  hours  passed  with  no  better  suc- 
cess— when,  in  a  rage,  doubtless,  at 
this  ill  fortune,  General  Burn  side, 
at  ten  o'clock,  opened  on  the  town 
with  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
pieces  of  artillery. 

Then,  as  though  driven  from  the 
field  by  this  tremendous  cannonade, 
the  fog  rose,  drifted  off,  and  disap- 
peared. From  an  eminence,  jutting 
out  from  the  crest  of  hills  on  which 
his  army  was  drawn  up,  General 
Lee  looked  in  silence  at  the  curious 
and  tragic  spectacle. 

On  the  hills  beyond  the  river 
were  seen  long  rows  of  Federal  can- 
non, grim  and  sullen,  or  spouting 
smoke  and  flame.  Every  instant 
came  the  quick,  red  glare,  the  bel- 
lowing roar,  and  the  burst  of  shell 
above  the  devoted  town. 

Fredericksburg  was  being  bom- 
barded— raked  right  and  left  with  a 
cross-fire  of  shot  and  shell.  This 
hurricane  of  death  swept  through 
the  streets,  incessant,  remorseless, 
never  relaxing  in  its  fury.  Houses 
crashed  down;  the  church  steeples 
shook  and  tottered,  as  shot  swept 
through  them;  women  and  children 
ran  for  life,  pursued  by  bursting 
shell;  flames  rose,  and  a  great  cloud 


of  lurid  smoke  drifted  away,  min- 
gling itself  with  the  snowy  cannon 
smoke  on  the  Stafford  hills. 

When,  at  noon,  the  cannonade 
ceased,  the  town  was  on  fire  in  many 
places,  and  long  after  night  the  red 
flames  of  burning  mansions  con- 
tended with  the  darkness,  render- 
ing wild  and  more  weird  the  sombre 
scene  of  destruction.  At  intervals 
only,  a  single  gun  roared  sullenly 
from  the  northern  hills,  like  a  wild 
beast  growling  over  his  prey. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
cannonade,  another  attempt  was 
made  to  throw  the  pontoons  over, 
but  it  failed  again.  Barksdale  had 
not  retreated;  amid  crashing  chim- 
neys and  houses  thundering  down, 
his  men  still  stood — and  every  effort 
of  the  Federal  troops  to  lay  their 
bridges  was  defeated.  It  was  only 
in  the  afternoon  that  a  brave  officer 
of  the  northern  army  threw  across 
three  regiments  in  barges.  These 
advanced;  assailed  Barksdale  furi- 
ously; drove  him  from  the  place; 
then  the  pontoon  bridge  was  rapidly 
laid,  and  the  head  of  Burnside's 
column  was  at  once  thrown  over. 

The  cruel  bombardment  did  not 
effect  that — it  effected  absolutely 
nothing.  It  was  the  three  regi- 
ments in  barges,  which  a  third  lieu- 
tenant, without  a  beard  on  his  face, 
would  have  sent  across  twelve  hours 
before. 

Lee,  wrapped  in  his  old  gray  rid- 
ing cape,  looked  on,  as  we  have  said, 
from  the  spot  now  called  "Lee's 
Hill,"  near  the  telegraph  road,  and 
beside  him  stood  Longstreet,  stout, 
heavily  bearded,  and  calm,  like  his 
commander.  It  was  hard  to  real- 
ize, looking  at  these  unmoved  faces, 
that  the  Virginian   and   the   Caro- 
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linian  were  witnessing  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
hospitable  of  Virginia  cities. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  extent  of 
that  destruction,  let  him  go  thither, 
as  the  present  writer  did,  the  other 
day,  and  look  at  the  long  rows  of 
ruins,  the  ghost-like  chimneys,  the 
blackened  walls,  and  the  river  fac- 
ade of  the  houses  riddled  with  can- 
non balls.  In  one  small  house  I 
counted  fifty.  And  the  fact  is  not 
surprising.  In  two  hours,  General 
Burnside  had  fired  7,350  rounds 
upon  the  town. 

So,  on  that  night  of  December  the 
11th,  Fredericksburg  was  torn  to 
pieces — the  shattered  church  spires 
shone  in  the  light  of  roaring  flames 
— the  random  guns  from  the  "  Chat- 
ham" hill  bellowed  sombre  and  tri- 
umphant over  all. 

Throughout  the  night,  and  all  day 
on  the  12th,  General  Burnside  was 
crossing.  It  was  a  very  striking 
spectacle,  viewed  from  the  summit 
of  Lee's  Hill — where  General  Lee, 
as  before,  stood,  looking  on  in  si- 
lence. Opposite  the  pontoon  bridge 
were  seen  the  l:eavy  and  dark  masses 
of  the  Federal  infantry,  about  to 
cross.  The  great  columns  undula- 
ted as  they  moved  down  from  the 
hills,  like  gigantic  serpents,  with 
glittering  bayonets  and  gun-barrels 
for  scales.  Above  them  banners 
waved — through  the  clear  December 
air  came  the  notes  of  the  drum  and 
bugle;  you  could  even  hear  the 
rumble  of  the  artillery — those  bronze 
war-dogs,  in  whose  mouths  the 
thunder  slumbered.  All  day,  as  we 
have  said,  the  Federal  forces  were 
crossing,  with  little  opposition. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th,  the  army 
was  over,  and  it  was  evident  that  on 


the  next  day  General  Burnside 
would  deliver  battle,  by  advancing 
to  storm  the  position  occupied  by 
Lee. 

What  was  that  position,  and  what 
the  character  of  the  ground  uj>on 
which  was  fought  this  brief  but 
bloody  action  ?  Let  us  look  at  it. 
Battles  are  mazes,  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  localities.  Let  us 
take  our  stand  on  the  eminence 
called  Lee's  Hill,  which  juts  out 
from  the  crest,  commanding  a  full 
view  of  all.  Beneath  us  stretches 
a  plain  extending  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock. Beyond  the  plair  the  roofs 
and  spires  of  Fredericksburg  are 
seen,  not  a  mile  away.  On  the 
northern  shores  of  the  river,  lofty 
hills  extend,  crowned  with  white 
mansions.  In  front  of  these  man- 
sions, flags  are  seen  to  flutter — ihey 
indicate  the  headquarters  of  some 
Federal  general.  Along  the  hills 
dusky  objects  dot  the  crest — they 
are  cannon.  Through  the  gorges 
you  see  dark  and  motionless  masses 
— they  are  Federal  infantry,  waiting 
for  the  order  to  advance. 

That  officer  on  horseback  yonder, 
slowly  pacing  along  the  hills,  is  per- 
haps General  Burnside,  reconnoiter- 
ing.  Those  specks  upon  the  river 
banks  are  pickets.  Behind  the  hill 
yonder,  something  stands  which  you 
cannot  make  out — it  is  a  pontoon 
train  ready  to  move. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  southern 
shore.  To  the  right  and  left  of  us 
stretches  the  wooded  crest  upon 
which  General  Lee  has  drawn  up 
his  line  of  battle.  On  the  left,  ex- 
tending from  his  centre  to  the  river 
above,  is  Longstreet's  line,  embat- 
tled, ready,  and  bristling  yoiuL  r  on 
the    summit  of   Marye's  Hill,  with 
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grim-looking  cannon.  There  the 
Irish  brigade  is  going  to  charge  with 
magnificent  elan,  and  strew  the  fatal 
field  in  front  of  that  stone  wall,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  their  bo- 
dies. On  the  right  is  Jackson,  hold- 
ing the  wooded  crest  to  the  point  at 
Hamilton's  Crossing,  where  it  sinks 
into  the  plain.  At  every  opening  in 
his  line  you  see  the  muzzles  of  can- 
non ;  on  the  hill  above  the  crossing, 
which  the  men  are  going  to  call 
"  Dead  Horse  Hill,"  he  has  massed 
his  ba'.teries,  to  rake  the  field  be- 
fore him  when  the  enemy  rush  for- 
ward there,  as  it  is  evident  they  will. 
Still  further,  on  the  right,  in  the 
great  plain  reaching  to  the  Massa- 
ponnax,  Stuart  is  visible  with  his 
guns — not  with  his  cavalry.  He  has 
reconnoitered  the  whole  ground ; 
found  the  fields  intersected  by  deep 
ditches,  with  long  rows  of  cedars 
lining  them,  and  cavalry  cannot  op- 
erate there.  The  horsemen  accord- 
ingly are  drawn  up  in  the  woods,  on 
the  flank — Stuart  is  going  to  mass 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery  in  that 
field,  and  open  a  furious  fire  on  the 
Federal  left  as  they  charge  the 
slopes  of  "Dead  Horse  Hill." 

Thus  the  Confederate  position  is 
powerful  enough,  giving  many  ad- 
vantages. But  the  enemy  have 
some,  too.  On  the  banks  of  the 
river  yonder  are  steep  bluffs,  under 
which  they  can  find  shelter  from 
the  shot  and  shell;  in  the  numer- 
ous ditches,  lined  with  cedars,  they 
w.U  have  the  best  possible  rifle-pits 
from  which  to  fire  upon  the  can- 
noneers of  Stuart.  If  the  southern 
lines  advance  too  far  into  the  plain, 
the  dusky  objects  yonder,  on  the 
heights  across  the  river,  which  are 
' '  thirty-pound  Parrotts,"  will  sweep 
the  whole  field,  tearing  men,  horses, 


and  guns  to  pieces  with  their  iron 
thunderbolts. 

As  long,  however,  as  Lee  holds 
his  position  upon  the  heights,  there 
can  be  small  doubt  of  the  result. 
Humanly  speaking,  he  cannot  be 
driven  from  that  ground.  His  fifty 
thousand  muskets  can  hold  it  for 
ever.  Thrice  Burnside's  force  can 
make  no  impression,  and  the  proof 
is  that  one  third  of  Lee's  is  going 
to  repulse  him  without  difficulty. 

The  situation  must  have  looked 
ugly  to  the  Federal  commander,  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  realize  its  full 
significance.  He  must  have  seen 
that  to  advance  across  that  fatal 
plain  would  cost  him  rivers  of 
blood;  that  Lee's  position  here  was 
twice  as  strong  as  that  at  Sharps- 
burg,  and  his  army  twice  as  numer- 
ous as  then — and  yet,  in  spite  of  all, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  fate,  General 
Burnside  seemed  determined  to  risk 
all;  to  advance  across  that  plain, 
and  to  butt,  bull-like,  against  this 
fortress,  bristling  with  bayonets  and 
cannon. 

How  to  attack  and  fight  a  success- 
ful battle  there  would  have  puzzled 
Napoleon.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
that  great  master  of  the  art  of  war 
would  have  done  upon  the  occasion ; 
but  it  may  be  declared  with  abso- 
lute certainty  that  he  would  not 
have  done  what  General  Burnside 
did.  Somewhere — either  on  the 
right  or  the  left — the  Emperor  would 
have  massed  his  battalions,  and 
launched  half  his  force  at  Lee,  with 
the  fury  of  an  avalanche  which 
bursts  through  every  obstacle.  In- 
stead of  adopting  this,  the  only 
plan  which  promised  success,  Gen- 
eral Burnside  ordered  assaults  to  be 
made  on  the  right  and  left  with 
single  divisions.      These  two  divi- 
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sions,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  able 
to  break  through  the  veteran  corps 
of  Longstreet  and  Jackson. 

Does  any  reader  say  that  these 
statements  are  absurd?  The  truth 
is  of  record.  In  that  great  "  open 
sesame"  to  all  hidden  things,  "  The 
Report  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War," 
the  facts  are  recorded.  General 
Burnside  himself  convicts  himself 
of  fatal  ignorance  of  the  ground — 
of  a  terrible  misapprehension  of  the 
obstacles  in  his  path. 

The  proof  is  given. 

"  The  enemy,"  said  General  Burn- 
side,*  "  had  cut  a  road  along  in  the 
rear  of  the  l:ne  of  heights  where  we 
made  our  attack.  *  *  *  I  ob- 
tained from  a  colored  man,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  town,  information 
in  regard  to  this  new  road  which 
proved  to  be  correct.  I  wanted  to 
obtain  possession  of  that  new  road, 
and  that  was  my  reason  for  making 
an  attack  on  the  extre;  e  left.  *  * 
Then  I  purposed  to  make  a  direct 
attack  on  their  front,  and  drive 
them  out  of  their  works." 

That  is  to  say,  that  the  little 
"  Mine  Road"  running  in  rear  of 
General  Lee's  right  wing,  presented 
its  If  to  General  Burnside's  imagi- 
nation, after  talking  with  the  "  col- 
ored man,"  as  a  great  military  high- 
way, cut  by  his  opponent,  connect- 
ing his  wings,  and  constituting  the 
key  of  his  position.  To  gain  pos- 
session of  that  mere  bridle  path 
appeared  to  him  a  matter  of  the 
first  importancs,  and  a  division  was 
sent  to  drive  Jackson  from  in  front 
of  it. 

Proof — the  order  of  General 
Burnside,  December  13,  5.55  a.  m., 


to  General  Franklin,  on  his  left.* 
"  Send  out  at  once  a  division  at 
least  *  *  to  seize,  if  possible,  the 
heights  near  Captain  Hamilton's." 

Fatal  Order  No.  1 !— The  "heights 
near  Captain  Hamilton's"  were  the 
hills  upon  which  Jackson  was  drawn 
up  with  his  triple  line  of  bayonets, 
and  his  artillery  waiting  to  do  the 
terrible  work  it  did  do. 

In  the  same  manner  Lee's  left,  at 
Marye's  Hill,  was  to  be  assailed,  and 
driven  back — by  a  division. 

Proof — the  same  order,  announc- 
ing Burnside's  directions  to  General 
Sumner  on  his  right.  "  He  (Burn- 
side) has  ordered  another  column, 
of  a  division  or  more,  to  be  moved 
from  General  Sumner's  command 
up  the  Plank  Road  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  Telegraph  Road,  where 
they  will  divide,  with  the  object  of 
seizing  the  heights  on  both  of  those 
roads." 

Fatal  Order  No.  2  !— The  "Plank 
Road"  led  straight  into  the  muzzles 
of  Longstreet's  cannon,  on  Marye's 
Hill — "  the  heights"  in  question. 
The  point  of  "  intersection  with  the 
Telegraph  Road"  was  the  locality  of 
that  sombre,  fatal,  terrible  stone 
wall,  lined  with  southern  marks- 
men, in  front  of  which  the  divi  ions 
of  French,  Hancock,  and  Hum- 
phreys, charged  so  splendidly,  and 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  concen- 
trated fire  of  small  arms  and  artil- 
lery hurled  upon  them  within  point 
blank  range,  as  they  uselessly  rush- 
ed to  their  death. 

"  Holding  these  heights,  with  the 
heights  near  Captain  Hamilton's," 
adds  General  Burnside's  order, 
"  will,  I  hope,  compel  the  enemy  to 


*  Conduct  of  War,  Part  I.,  pp.  G53. 


*  Conduct  oi'  War,  Part  L,  pp.  701. 
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evacuate  the  whole  ridge  between 
these  points."  If  not,  then,  as  he 
says  in  his  testimony,  "  I  proposed 
to  make  a  direct  attack  on  their 
front,  and  drive  them  out  of  their 
works." 

Such  was  the  programme  of  ope- 
rations adopted  by  General  Burn- 
side.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  mis- 
stated, for  it  is  given  on  the  author- 
ity of  his  general,  and  his  own 
testimony.  He  proposed  to  assault 
the  two  powerful  positions  at 
Marye's  Hill  and  Hamilton's  Cross- 
ing, with  a  division  at  a  time,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  done. 
General  Meade,  commanding  the 
assaulting  force  at  Hamilton's,  says 
he  had  in  all  only  10,000  men  en- 
gaged. In  reserve,  looking  on,  were 
the  45  or  50,000  men  of  Franklin.* 

From  the  moment  when  General 
Sumner,  commanding  the  two  corps 
of  the  Bight  Grand  Division,  and 
General  Franklin,  commanding  the 
two  corps  of  the  Left  Grand  Divi- 
sion, received  that  order  to  attack 
in  driblets,  they  must  have  felt  that 
all  was  over.  This  Gibraltar  was 
going  to  be  pelted  with  popguns, 
when  a  battering  ram,  and  a  heavy 
one,  was  needed.-  Why  this  fright- 
ful blunder?  The  explanation  is 
not  difficult.  General  Burnside  had 
estimated  his  own  powers  with  sin- 
gular justice.  What  his  govern- 
ment regarded  as  unfounded  self- 
depreciation  was  really  modest  good 
sense.  He  was  painfully  unequal 
to  the  arduous  work  which  the  au- 
thorities had  thrust  upon  him.  He 
did  his  best,  but  that  best  was  bad 
indeed.     The  annals  of  war  contain 


*  See  the  testimony  of  General  Meade. 
Era  klin's  force,  in  all,  he  says,  was  "55 
or  60,000  men." 


no  blunder  greater  or  more  terrible 
than  that  attack  at  Fredericksburg. 

But  it  is  time  to  terminate  this 
tedious  preface — tedious,  but  neces- 
sary. For  the  rest,  it  diminishes 
the  lustre  of  the  southern  triumph 
— this  exposition  of  the  military 
deficiencies  of  the  Federal  com- 
mander. The  troops  did  their  part, 
and  did  it  well.  They  fought  with 
admirable  dash  and  courpge,  until 
they  found  what  a  cul-de-sac  they 
had  been  thrust  into;  then  they 
sullenly  refused  to  charge  again, 
tired  of  a  farce  so  bloody. 

But  it  was  not  a  farce;  it  was  a 
tragedy.  Of  that  the  reader  shall 
judge. 

At  midnight  of  the  12th  Decem- 
ber, this,  then,  was  the  position  of 
the  adversaries.  Lee  was  on  the 
wooded  heights,  with  Longstreet 
commanding  his  left,  Jacksoir  his 
right — waiting.  Burnside  was  on 
the  plain  upon  the  river's  bank,  and 
in  the  town — Sumner  commanding 
his  right,  Franklin  his  left,  Hooker 
his  centre,  in  reserve,  beyond  the 
river.  From  the  gray  lines  perdus 
in  the  woods  of  the  West  no  sound 
came.  From  the  blue  multitude 
rose  a  hum,  a  buzz,  a  murmur,  harsh 
and  threatening.  Arms  clashed, 
horses  neighed,  artillery  rumbled — 
above  all  rang,  from  time  to  time, 
the  metallic  vibrations  of  the  bugle. 

The  force  of  Burnside  was  some- 
what more  than  100,000  muskets.* 
Lee  numbered  about  50,000  bayo- 
nets in  all.  The  the  odds  were  thus 
two  to  one  about. 


*  "General  Franklin  had  now  with  him 
about  one-half  the  whole  army,"  says  a 
Federal  writer.  "That  force,"  says  Gene- 
ral Meade,  "amounted  to  from  55,000  to 
60,000  men."— Cond.  of  War,  1,  691. 
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Of  the  morale  of  the  northern 
army,  the  present  writer  knows 
nothing.  The  ragged  veterans  of 
Lee  were  joyful.  Never  had  the 
old  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  been 
in  better  trim  for  an  obstinate, 
dashing  fight.  The  troops  were  all 
bone  and  muscle — every  eye  laugh- 
ed— victory  seemed  to  hover  in  the 
air  above  them,  and  salute  them  in 
advance.  Ail  day  they  had  laughed 
and  jested;  they  were  now,  at  mid- 
night, sleeping  on  their  arms,  await- 
ing, without  care,  that  dawn  which 
would  unchain  the  thunder. 

At  the  first  dim  intimation  of  the 
coming  day,  seen  through  the  fog 
which  wrapt  all  the  landscape,  the 
wcods  began  to  buzz.  Every  man 
clutched  his  gun.  Then  cheers  were 
heard  resounding  in  the  underwood 
along  the  slope  near  Hamilton's 
Crossing.  Lee  was  passing  in  front 
of  the  lines,  accompanied  by  Jack- 
son and  Stuart. 

These  three  men  were,  par  excel- 
lenc  \  the  vivi  illustroe  of  the  south- 
ern army.  There  were  others  whose 
figures  will  live  forever  on  canvass, 
in  marble,  and  cut  deep  in  hu- 
man hearts — Johnston,  Beauregard, 
Longstreet,  Hill,  Hood,  and  a  hun- 
dred more.  But  those  three  forms 
rose  tallest  and  most  clisti?  ct  from 
the  smoke  of  the  Virginia  battles — 
Lee,  Jackson  and  Stuart.  They 
owed  that  prominence  not  only  to 
their  soldiership,  but  to  the  personal 
and  mental  individuality  which  char- 
acterized them. 

Look  at  them  for  a  moment,  as 
they  ride  along  the  lines,  and  you 
will  see  that  they  are  types. 

Lee  is  the  model  cavalier  of  the 
great  Anglo-Norman  race.  His 
figure  is  tall  and  erect,  his  seat  in 
the  saddle  perfect.     His  uniform  is 


plain  but  neat,  his  equipment  be- 
yond criticism.  Stately,  thorough- 
bred, graceful  in  every  movement, 
there  is  something  in  his  glance,  in 
the  very  carriage  of  his  person,  that 
is  illustrious  and  imposing.  He  has 
the  army-leader  look.  There  is  not 
the  remotest  particle  of  ostentation, 
much  less  of  arrogance,  in  his  bear- 
ing. This  man  was  a  gentleman, 
you  can  see,  before  he  was  a  sol- 
dier. 

Jackson's  is  a  figure  altogether 
different.  He  has  cast  aside,  to- 
day, by  mere  accident,  his  old,  dingy 
uniform,  to  put  on  a  fine  dress-coat, 
which  Stuart  has  given  him — an 
overcoat  of  quite  surpassing  ele- 
gance— a  new  cap,  which  dazzles  the 
eye  with  its  braid.  But  he  cannot 
hide  the  individuality  of  "  Stone- 
wall Jackson."  His  seat  in  the  sad- 
dle is  ungraceful;  he  rides  with  his 
knees  drawn  up;  his  chin  is  in  the 
air,  and  he  looks  out  from  beneath 
his  fine  new  cap  as  he  did  from  be- 
neath his  old  dingy  one,  thrown 
aside.  It  is  scarcely  an  army-leader 
that  you  look  at — rather  a  shy  and 
absent-minded  student,  drawn  forth 
from  the  pious  meditations  of  his 
study  by  the  fruit  of  war;  and,  lis- 
tening with  a  sort  of  bewildered 
glance  to  all  this  clash  of  arms. 
Awkward,  unimposing,  silent,  there 
is  in  this  figure  not  the  least  hint  of 
the  man  of  Fort  Republic,  Cold 
Harbor,  and  Sharpsburg — never  has 
the  flawless  diamond  of  supreme 
military  genius  presented  itself  to 
men  so  thoroughly  "  in  the  rough," 
uncut  and  unburnished.  To  know 
its  quality,  you  must  strike  against 
it.  Not  the  heaviest  sledge-hammer 
of  war  can  splinter  it. 

Last  of  the  illustrious  trio  is  Stu- 
art, the  ideal  cavalry  commander  of 
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ail  imaginations — young,  laughing, 
joyous,  superb,  with  rattling  sabre, 
brilliant  sash,  floating  plume — de- 
voted, fearless,  ever  hoping;  and 
ready,  day  or  night,  in  sunshine  or 
in  storm,  to  carry  out  the  plans  of 
Lee — to  fight  with  infantry,  artil- 
lery, or  cavalry,  and  conquer,  or 
"die  trying."  In  his  dazzling  glance 
you  read  the  character  of  this  man, 
who  laughs  at  peril,  and  dares  it  to 
do  its  worst — tho  incarnation,  in  the 
now  Revolution,  of  the  dead  Rupert 
of  England. 

In  1864  Lee  was  maimed,  indeed. 
At  Chancellorsville,  he  had  lost  his 
right  arm.  At  Yellow  Tavern  he 
had  lost  his  left. 

The  cheers  rose,  rung  in  the 
woods,  and  accompanied  the  three 
commanders  as  they  rode  on  to  the 
right,  along  the  railroad,  to  the  old 
Richmond  stage  road.  This  led 
straight  toward  the  river,  striking 
the  river  road  running  parallel  with 
the  stream,  near  the  Federal  left. 

Franklin  was  already  moving. 
Stuart  conducted  General  Lee  to 
the  intersection  of  the  roads,  close 
on  the  enemy,  and  pointed  out  the 
dusky  figures  in  the  fog;  they  were 
Federal  sharpshooters.  As  the  group 
sat  their  horses,  motionless,  the 
depths  of  the  fog  began  to  stir. 
Black  specks  advanced  on  the  hu- 
mid field,  and  bullets  whistled.  Then 
the  dark  lines  of  the  enemy  were 
seen  as  they  slowly  and  steadily  ad- 
vanced. 

Stuart  called  to  Pelham,  his  chief 
of  artillery,  and  gave  him  an  order. 
Pelham  disappeared  at  a  gallop ; 
soon  the  roll  of  artillery  was  heard; 
a  Napoleon  gun  advanced  at  a  ra- 
pid gallop  through  the  fog;  and  Pel- 
ham opened  fire  from  the  intersec- 


tion of  the  roads  upon  the  enemy's 
left  as  they  came  on. 

"  Meade  advanced  across  the 
plain,"  says  a  Federal  writer,*  "  but 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  he 
was  compelled  to  stop  and  silence 
a  battery  that  Stuart  had  posted 
on  the  Port  Royal  Road,  and  which 
had  a  flank  fire  on  his  left." 

This  battery  was  our  Napoleon — 
captured  at  Seven  Pines,  and  used 
so  well  at  Cold  Harbor.  Pelham's 
fire  was  so  rapid  and  incessant  that 
it  checked  Meade's  whole  division. 
Five  thousand  men  halted  until  that 
hornet  could  be  brushed  away. 

To  silence  the  galling  fire,  Gene- 
ral Meade  brought  up  two  or  three 
batteries,  posted  them  in  Pelham's 
front,  at  point  blank  range,  and 
opened  on  him  a  furious  fire  of  shot 
and  shell,  to  which  was  added  the 
cross  fire  of  some  thirty-pound  Par- 
rotts  on  the  hills  beyond  the  river. 
The  storm  of  projectiles  thus  hurled 
at  the  one  Napoleon  was  enough 
to  move  the  nerve  of  a  veteran.  It 
did  not  touch  Pelham's,  though  he 
was  literally  a  "  beardless  boy."  He 
continued  the  fire,  in  the  midst  of 
dead  and  dying  men  of  the  gun  de- 
tachment, and  staid  until  his  last 
round  had  been  fired,  and  a  peremp- 
tory order  came  for  him  to  move. 

Lee  had  witnessed  the  hard  com- 
bat from  the  hill  above. 

"  It  is  glorious  to  see  such  cour- 
age in  one  so  young !"  he  exclaimed; 
and,  in  his  brief  report  of  the  battle, 
he  spoke  of  the  young  man  as  the 
"  gallant  Pelham,"  knighting  him 
thus  upon  the  field. 

This  minute  mention  of  a  simple 


*  Mr.  William  Swinton — "Army  of  the 
Potomac."  pp.  246. 
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incident  will  be  pardoned  in  the 
writer  of  these  lines.  Pelham  was 
his  friend,  and  is  dead — if  heroes 
ever  die. 

Stuart  tried  to  support  Pelham 
with  another  gun,  but  it  was  smash- 
ed to  pieces;  then  General  Meade 
rushed  forward.  It  was  nine  or 
ten  o'clock;  the  fog  had  lifted;  the 
plain  was  all  alive  with  serried  lines 
of  infantry,  and  with  the  thunder  of 
artillery,  the  rattle  of  small  arms, 
and  the  cheers  of  onset,  the  Federal 
forces  dashed  up  headlong  to  the 
wooded  slope  where  Jackson  waited, 
grim  and  silent,  to  receive  their  at- 
tack. 

They  had  come  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards;  the  Confederate  skir- 
mishers ran  in,  as  though  a  wind 
had  swept  them  back;  Meade  gal- 
lantly rushed  on,  when  suddenly 
from  the  crest  a  volcano  opened. 
It  was  Jackson's  artillery  held  in 
leash  until  then.  Now,  all  at  once, 
it  opened.  The  crest  spouted  smoke 
and  flame — a  detonation,  like  the 
noise  of  a  hundred  thunder  storms, 
tore  the  air,  and  the  Federal  lines 
gave  back,  with  huge  gaps  in  them, 
made  by  the  frightful  fire  of  shell 
and  canister.  In  spite  of  this  bloody 
reception,  however,  the  ranks  were 
quickly  reformed;  the  lines  were 
dressed  with  admirable  coolness; 
and,  though  the  artillery  upon  the 
crest  roared  on,  doing  bloody  work, 
the  men  rushed  headlong  at  the 
heights. 

There  a  stubborn,  bitter,  despe- 
rate combat  took  place — tho  Con- 
federates not  moving.  But  a  fatal 
accident  came  suddenly  to  the  ene- 
my's assistance.  Hill  had  left  a  gap 
between  two  of  his  brigades — the 
Federal  forces  pierced  it — the  line 
fell  back;  in  a  few  moments  Jack- 


son's first  line  was  driven,  and  tho 
Federal  troops  rushed  up,  and  gain- 
ed the  crest. 

That  charge  was  as  gallant  as  any 
in  the  war,  and  it  deserved  to  be 
supported.  The  support  did  not 
come.  Five  thousand  men  had 
dashed  into  the  lion's  mouth — the 
teeth  were  about  to  close  upon 
them — fifty  thousand  in  the  plain 
beneath  were  looking  on  as  mere 
spectators  of  this  grapple  of  life 
and  death.  General  Burnside's  or- 
der had  been  carried  out.  Frank- 
lin had  sent  the  "division"  to  "seize 
the  heights  near  Captain  Hamil- 
ton's;" they  had  been  seized  by  that 
brave  rush,  and  that  was  all.  In 
thirty  minutes  Meade's  division  was 
driven  from  the  hill — the  earth  was 
littered  with  his  dead — the  survi- 
vors were  flying  down  the  slope, 
pursued  by  merciless  volleys,  leav- 
ing blood  upon  every  dry  leaf,  dead 
bodies  in  every  ravine. 

Gregg's  brigade  had  met  them  on 
the  crest,  as  they  rushed  up — had 
checked  them  without  difficulty — 
there  never  had  been  any  hope  for 
them.  That  was  only  Jackson's 
second  line;  his  third  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  move. 

Meade  had  lost  forty  men  out  of 
every  hundred;  the  rest  were  flying, 
and  carrying  dismay  into  the  ranks 
of  their  comrades. 

Both  armies  saw  this  repulse — 
terrible,  bloody,  mortal.  From  a 
hill,  near  the  centre  of  his  line, 
General  Lee  looked  on  with  a  glow 
in  his  cheeks,  and  a  martial  light  in 
the  clear,  commanding  eyes  which 
had  witnessed  in  their  time  so  many 
scenes  of  carnage.  As  General 
Meade's  lines  wrerc  now  seen  flying, 
pursued  by  Jackson's  men,  Lee 
gazed  at  them  in  silence;  then,  in 
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that  deep  voice,  which  never  lost  its 
grave  and  measured  accent,  he  mur- 
mured : 

"  It  is  well  this  is  so  terrible;  we 
would  grow  too  fond  of  it!" 

So  terminated  the  assault  upon 
Jackson.  The  fatal  charge  upon 
Longstreet,  holding  Marye's  Hill, 
was  now  to  follow. 

The  ground  has  been  briefly  re- 
ferred to;  let  us  look  at  it  again. 
Marye's  Hill  is  west  of  Fredericks- 
burg, about  half  a  mile  distant. 
Over  its  abrupt  crest  runs  the  Plank 
Road  to  Chancellorsville.  At  its 
foot  comes  in  from  the  South,  the 
Telegraph  Road,  skirted  here  by  a 
low  stone  wall;  and  in  front  of  this 
wall  is  an  open  field,  and  a  small 
stream.  The  point  of  "  intersec- 
tion of  the  Plank  Road  with  the 
Telegraph  Road"  was,  by  General 
Burnside's  order,  to  be  the  point  of 
attack  for  Sumner.  Now  this  point 
was  the  stone  wall  bristling  with  in- 
fantry, within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  he'ghts  crowned  with  artillery. 
Above  the  wall  rose  a  hedge  of 
bayonets;  on  the  hill  grinned  the 
bronze  mouths  of  Longstreet's  can- 
non. 

To  charge  that  position  was  des- 
peration or  madness.  And  it  was 
charged. 

No  sooner  had  the  thunders  of 
the  assault  upon  Jackson  sunk  to 
silence,  than  the  storm  began  in 
front  of  Longstreet — sudden,  fright- 
ful, horrible  beyond  words. 

There  are  events  of  the  war  which 
the  historian  shrinks  from  with  a 
sjrt  of  shudder.  The  odor  of  death 
arises  from  them;  they  smell  of  the 
charnel.  That  assault  upon  Marye's 
Heights  was  one  of  these  terrible 
episodes,  and  God  forbid  that  the 
present  writer  should  take  satisfac- 


tion in  painting  the  bloody  picture. 
It  was  a  revel  of  death  that  the  sun 
witnessed  that  day — the  spectacle 
of  men  rushing  madly  against  mus- 
ketry and  cannon,  which  hurled 
them  back,  and  tore  them  to  pieces 
at  every  step.  Summer  obeyed  his 
fatal  order,  and  charged  in  column 
of  brigades,  and  in  ten  minutes 
they  were  nearly  annihilated.  He 
charged  again  with  mad  courage — 
for  this  officer  had  the  blood  of  the 
soldier — and  was  met  as  before. 
Not  a  man  reached  that  fatal,  terri- 
ble wall.  From  its  summit  the  long 
volleys  struck  the  troops  in  the  face, 
and  from  the  heights  above  round 
shot  and  shell  finished  the  bloody 
work.  When  that  thunder  had 
ceased,  what  the  eye  saw  was  a 
great  field  covered  at  every  step 
with  corpses ;  within  twenty-five 
yards  of  the  wa1!,  the  bravest  had 
thrown  up  their  hands,  and  lay 
dead  in  that  attitude. 

The  assault  upon  Longstreet  had 
been  repulsed  like  the  assault  on 
Jackson. 

Then  the  madness  of  despair  is 
said  to  have  seized  upon  General 
Burnside.  He  had  not  witnessed 
the  battle,  remaining  at  his  head- 
quarters, the  "Phillips  House,"  a 
mile  or  more  from  the  river;  but  he 
now  mounted  his  horse,  rode  down 
to  the  banks,  dismounted,  walked 
hurriedly  up  and  down,  and,  gazing 
at  the  ominous  heights  which  Sum- 
ner had  just  charged,  exclaimed: 

"That  crest  must  be  carried  to- 
night !" 

Hooker  had  been  held  in  reserve 
on  the  north  bank.  He  was  now 
ordered  to  cross  and  attack.  He 
rode  over,  looked  at  the  ground,  re- 
turned at  full  gallop  to  General 
Burnside,  and  remonstrated. 
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He  was  right  then;  he  was  not 
right  afterwards  in  "making  out 
a  case,"  and  as  strong  a  one  as 
possible  against  his  commander. 
General  Hooker  enjoys  the  dis- 
agreeable reputation  of  having  al- 
ways sought  to  strike  the  fallen — 
to  administer  the  coup  de  grace  to 
his  unfortunate  comrades  when  they 
were  staggering  under  "  official" 
displeasure.  Ferocious  against  Mc- 
Clellan,  after  his  failure  at  Cold 
Harbor,  he  was  savage  upon  Burn- 
side  when  defeat  had  overshadowed 
him  at  Fredericksburg.  Marye's 
Hill  was  an  ugly  obstacle — General 
Hooker  made  it  hideous.  The  stone 
wall  was  a  barrier — General  Hooker 
made  a  fortress  of  it. 

Marye's  Hill,  he  says,  was  "a 
mountain  of  rock."  It  was  only 
an  ordinary  eminence  with  artillery 
to  defend  it. 

The  stone  wall  was  "  500  or  600 
yards"  long,  with  "rifle-pits  all 
along" — "  not  simply  a  stone  wall, 
but  a  support  wall,"  with  earth  be- 
tween the  rifle-pits  and  the  wall;" 
"  to  batter  down  that  wall  was  like 
battering  down  the  masonry  of  a 
fortification;"  and  "30,000  men  were 
masked  behind  this  wall !" 

So  says  General  Hooker.  Let  the 
reader  some  day  get  out  of  the  cars 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  go  and  look 
at  this  terrible  "  fortification."  It 
is  a  poor  little  ordinary  Virginia 
stone  fence,  about  eighteen  inches 
thick,  and  there  never  was  a  rifle- 
pit  near  it,  or  a  spadefull  of  earth 
thrown  against  it.  It  is  there  to 
speak  for  itself — just  as  it  was,  still 
blackened  by  the  fires  kindled  on 
that  cold  December  day  of  1862. 

The  "  30,000  men,"  too,  wore  the 
product  of  General  Hooker's  imagi- 
nation.    The  force  which  held  that 


wall  was  Cobb's  brigade,  to  which 
were  added,  during  the  action,  Ker- 
shaw's brigade,  and  two  regiments 
of  General  Cooke's — in  all,  1,700 
men.  It  was  this  force  simply,*  not 
30,000  men,  which  was  "  massed 
behind  that  wall  of  500  or  600 
yards." 

The  animus  of  General  Hooker 
is  all  in  one  sentence  of  his  report: 
"  Finding  that  I  had  lost  as  many 
men  as  my  orders  required  me  to 
lose,  I  suspended  the  attack."  Un- 
happy General  Burnside !  you  were 
struck  wlrTe  down  by  your  remorse- 
less lieutenant,  who  was  burning  to 
show  his  superior  military  genius — 
at  Chancellorsville ! 

Eeceiving  the  order  to  attack 
again  the  fatal  heights,  Hooker  re- 
monstrated, as  has  been  seen,  de- 
claring, with  justice,  that  the  at- 
tempt was  desperate.  General 
Burnside  insisted — a  vertigo  ap- 
peared to  have  seized  upon  him. 
Hooker  obeyed,  sullenly  marshaled 
his  troops,  and  prepared  for  the  as- 
sault, by  opening  with  his  artillery 
upon  the  dangerous  stone  wall.  His 
object,  he  says,  was  to  make  "  a 
hole"  in  it  for  the  entrance  of  the 
assaulting  column;  and  the  state- 
ment is  so  curious  that  it  can  only 
be  explained  upon  the  theory  that 
General  Hooker  never  saw  the  wall 
of  which  he  spoke. 

The  artillery  fire  continued  until 
nearly  sunset,  when  everything  was 
ready  for  the  second  assault.  The 
men  had  thrown  away  their  knap- 
sacks, and  their  guns  were  unload- 
ed. It  was  necessary  for  them  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  bayonet, 
"  for  there   was   no  time  there   to 

*  Reports  Army  Northern  Virginia,  Vol. 
II.,  pp.  415. 
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load  and  fire,"  says  General  Hooker. 
The  column  of  assault  was  thus 
formed,  the  word  was  given,  and 
the  troops  dashed  forward  with 
hurrahs  to  storm  the  wall  and  the 
"heights. 

A  few  words  only  are  necessary 
to  convey  the  result.  From  the  wall 
and  the  hill  came  the  merciless  fu- 
sillade once  more;  the  dark  masses 
staggered,  then  gave  way,  then  re- 
treated swiftly,  leaving  the  ground 
encumbered  with  their  dead.  The 
charge  had  lasted  "fifteen  minutes ;" 
and  of  4,000  men  who  went  forward 
to  the  assault,  the  bodies  of  1,760 
were  left  upon  the  field. 

As  Hooker  fell  back,  a  threaten- 
ing roar  came  from  the  Confederate 
right,  near  Hamilton'?  Crossing; 
and  that  sound  announced  the  in- 
ception of  one  of  the  most  daring 
enterprises  ever  conceived  by  the 
master  mind  of  Jackson.  To  this 
let  us  now  give  a  few  words. 

Eepulsin  x  Meade  without  difficul- 
ty in  the  morning,  Jackson  had  re- 
mained in  position  upon  his  wooded 
crest,  waiting  all  day  for  a  second 
attack.  As  the  hours  passed  on, 
and  the  enemy  only  used  their  artil- 
lery, it  became  obvious  that  no  fur- 
ther assault  upon  him  would  be 
made  that  day  ;  and  that  could  only 
result  from  the  fact  that  their  troops 
were  demoralized.  What  to  do  ? 
That  question  never  puzzled  Jack- 
son long.  With  the  intuition  of  ge- 
nius, he  understood  the  whole  truth. 
On  the  left,  as  on  the  right — at  Ma- 
rye's  as  at  Hamilton's — the  enemy 
were  repulsed  and  staggering.  The 
thing  now  was  to  drive  him  into  the 
river  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Those  who  saw  Jackson  then  will 
never  forget  his  face.  His  eyes 
glared,  his  cheeks  glowed,  his  lips 


were  shut  like  a  vice.  In  the  hur- 
ried movements  of  the  man,  ordin- 
arily so  calm,  and  in  the  student  ac- 
cents of  the  voice,  no  less  than  in 
his  face,  could  be  read  the  secret  of 
an  immense  excitement  and  a  fixed 
and  unalterable  resolution. 

The  [resent  writer  saw  him,  and 
wondered  at  that  unwonted  emotion, 
knowing  not  what  was  coming. 
Near  the  crossing,  one  of  his  staff, 
well  known  to  me,  came  at  a  gallop. 

"Are  you  going  to  General  Stu- 
art ?"  he  said,  hurriedly. 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  tell  him  that  General  Jack- 
son is  going  to  advance  and  attack 
the  enemy  precisely  at  sunset — he 
wishes  General  Stuart  to  advance 
his  artillery  and  fire  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  troops  a,s  they  attack." 

A  glance  over  the  shoulder  show- 
ed that  no  timo  was  to  be  lost.  The 
sun  was  poised  like  a  red-hot  shield 
upon  the  Massaponnax  woods.  In 
ten  minutes  General  Stuart  had 
Jackson's  order. 

"Good!"  he  exclaimed,  and  in  a 
few  moments  his  guns  began  to  ad- 
vance, firing  furiously  at  every  pause. 
Thirty  pieces  under  Pelham  made 
the  great  field  a  sheet  of  flame  in 
the  dusk,  and  step  by  step  Stuart 
threw  forward  his  artillery,  in  face 
of  a  destructive  fire,  until  he  was 
near  the  Port  Royal  wood,  from 
which  Meade  had  advanced  in  the 
morning.  But  no  sound  came  from 
Jackson.  Stuart  was  roaring  on 
still,  when  a  courier  came  up  from 
one  of  his  generals,  asking  the  news. 

"  Tell  the  General  I  have  advanc- 
ed," he  said,  "  but  Jackson  has  not, 
and  that  I  am  going  on  crowding 
'em  with  artillery." 

As  night  fell  he  was  right  upon 
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the  enemy's  masses — where  was 
Jackson,  and  why  had  he  not  ad- 
vanced? That  question  remains 
unanswered.  Jackson  said  because 
the  enemy  began  to  fire  upon  him 
when  he  moved,  with  all  their  bat- 
teries. The  army  said  because  an 
order  miscarried  ;  a  general  lagged; 
an  hour  was  lost.  One  thing  only 
is  certain — that  that  grand  assault 
was  never  made. 

What  result  would  have  followed 
it?  That  is  a  difficult  question  ; 
and  it  is  hazardous  in  military  af- 
fairs to  speculate  upon  events  which 
never  took  place. 

"  From  what  I  knew,"  says  Gene- 
ral Franklin,  "  of  our  want  of  suc- 
cess upon  the  right,  and  the  demor- 
alized condition  of  the  troops  upon 
the  right  and  centre,  as  represented 
to  me  by  their  commanders,  I  con- 
fess that  I  believe  the  order  to  re- 
cross  was  a  very  proper  one." 

Jackson  is  said  to  have  adhered 
to  his  attack  with  the  bayonet  :  to 
have  urged,  in  council  of  war,  that 
the  Confederates  should  strip  naked 
to  the  waist,  make  a  night  assault, 
and  "drive  them  into  the  river." 
He  alone  seems  to  have  felt,  as  by 
intuition,  that  the  morale  of  the  Fe- 
deral army  was  broken. 

And  yet  General  Burnside  re- 
solved upon  another  attempt.  Crush- 
ed in  all  but  his  courage,  he  ordered 
the  Ninth  Corps  to  be  marshaled 
in  column  of  regiments  for  an  as- 
sault on  Marye's  Hill,  led  by  himself 


in  person,  and  it  was  only  when 
his  corps  commanders  besought  him 
not  to  slaughter  the  troops  uselessly, 
that  he  yielded. 

But  the  army  was  not  withdrawn. 
All  day  Sunday  and  Monday — two 
whole  days  after  the  battle — the 
troops  remained  drawn  up  in  the 
great  plain,  under  the  muzzles  of 
Gen.  Lee's  guns.  The  indecision  of 
the  Federal  commander  resembled 
resolution.  He  seemed  determined 
to  attack  again.  The  bands  played, 
the  banners  rippled,  the  bugles 
sounded,  the  lines  were  marshaled; 
then,  on  Tuesday  morning,  after  a 
drenching  storm  in  the  night,  the 
multitude  had  disappeared  like  the 
phantasmagoria  of  a  dream. 

Burnside  had  recrossed  the  river, 
and  the  campaign  had  ended. 

A  town  in  ruins  and  still  smoking ; 
walls  torn  with  cannon  balls;  houses 
near  the  stone  fence — you  can  see 
them  still — riddled  like  sieves  with 
musket  bullets  ;  dead  bodies  every- 
where ;  new-made  graves  on  every 
side  ;  broken  artillery  carriages  ; 
abandoned  flags  ;  women  without 
shelter  ;  children  without  food  ;  dirt, 
desolation,  blood,  and  mourning — 
that  was  what  remained  when  the 
Federal  army  left  the  south  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock. 

General  Burnside  had  fought  one 
of  the  bloodiest  and  most  useless 
battles  of  history. 
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A  TALE. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GATHERING    OF    THE    STORM. 

The  door  closed  behind  him  on 
his  entrance.  The  blow  had  been  so 
sudden  and  sharp,  it  had  paralysed 
even  that  clear,  haughty  brain,  and 
how  long  he  stood  motionless,  with 
only  that  scrap  of  paper  tightly 
clenched  in  his  fingers,  he  never 
knew.  In  those  dread  moments,  all 
unable  to  think,  he  only  felt — felt 
the  black  treachery,  the  shameless 
wrong !  Out  of  the  blank  vacancy, 
Lynde's  face  seemed  to  rise  before 
him,  stern  and  sorrowful,  and  his 
lips  to  form  the  words,  "  Remember 
now  the  warning  you  despised." 
How  every  word  of  it,  once  unheed- 
ed, now  so  fulfilled,  rushed  back  up- 
on his  soul,  burning  into  his  heart ! 
She  who,  when  nameless,  outcast, 
and  slandered,  he  had  cast  the  man- 
tle of  his  generous  love  around — on 
whom  he  had  showered  every  gift 
of  fortune — at  whose  feet  he  had 
laid  the  boundless  treasure  of  a 
trusting  love — for  whom  he  had  sur- 
rendered the  bright  career  where 
mailed  ambition  beckoned  him  for- 
ward to  a  shining  goal — whose  light- 
est caprice  was  never  ungratified — 
whose  most  extravagant  desire  was 
ever  fulfilled — whose  voice,  not  six 
hours  before,  had  vowed  his  praise 


the  sweetest  offered  at  her  shrine — 
O,  was  ever  falsehood  and  wrong  so 
deep  and  dark  before  ? 

At  that  instant  his  vacant  gaze 
fell  on  an  object  before  him,  and  his 
convulsive  start  proved  its  recogni- 
tion. It  was  a  picture — the  only 
one  in  the  room — and  hung  in  a  cur- 
tained niche,  where  a  lamp  suspend- 
ed from  the  ceiling  threw  its  soft 
light  upon  it,  like  some  sacred  image 
in  holy  shrine.  How  gloriously  the 
artist's  pencil  had  caught  the  lines 
of  her  matchless  beauty ! — the  beau- 
ty which  had  enslaved  his  soul.  Her 
very  self  seemed  mocking  his  agony. 

With  the  low  moan  of  despairing 
nature  in  its  last  dire  extreme,  he 
sunk  on  his  knees  before  that  token 
of  a  life's  wasted  idolatry. 

"O,  Alexa,  Alexa!" 

It  was  the  heart's  last  cry  of  ago- 
ny for  the  lost — the  wail  of  a  grief 
which  feels  a  presence  gone  which 
all  earth  is  impotent  to  return — the 
mighty  voice  of  an  outraged  trust, 
and  a  heart  betrayed. 

He  veiled  his  face,  and  his  Maker 
only  read  all  the  wild  storm  of  that 
rudderless  soul,  as  it  drifted  on  with- 
out beacon  or  light. 

When  he  rose  to  his  feet,  a  child 
might  have  said,  with  one  glance  at 
that  face,  "  Woe  to  the  man  it  threat- 
ens!"    Emotion   had  fled  from  its 
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bloodless  surface  —  no  sculptured 
Crusader  ever  looked  up  from  his 
stony  couch  more  cold  and  impas- 
sive in  hue  and  line — but  the  merci- 
less glitter  of  the  eye  overshadowed 
all  else  with  a  light  nothing  less  than 
deadly. 

His  step  did  not  falter  as  he  cross- 
ed the  floor  to  an  inlaid  cabinet,  and 
opening  it,  drew  forth  from  a  secret 
drawer  a  short,  richly  chased  Vene- 
tian poignard,  whose  exquisite  tem- 
per of  steel,  and  jeweled  handle, 
carried  back  the  mind  to  the  days  of 
the  Ocean  Queen's  Doges  and  Tri- 
bunes— her  Foscari  and  Falieri — 
when  that  glittering  blade  might 
oft  have  done  the  State  good  ser- 
vice. He  placed  it  in  his  breast,  and 
left  the  room.  His  steady  step  was 
firm,  and  yet  light,  as  he  walked 
down  the  corridor,  then  paused,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  a  door.  It  slid 
back  noiseless  at  his  touch,  and  he 
stood  within  his  wife's  boudoir. 

The  room  was  one,  and  perhaps 
the  most  luxurious  of  a  suite,  which 
a  princess  might  have  envied — where 
the  husband's  love  had  lavished 
around  his  bride  an  almost  regal 
magnificence.  The  walls  of  the 
apartment  were  draped  with  azure 
silk,  and  behind  this  curtain  Alver- 
ley  now  stood,  when  the  door  closed 
behind  him.  His  hand  was  on  the 
folds — one  second  more,  and  he 
would  have  faced  the  betrayers  of 
his  honor,  when  the  motion  was  ar- 
rested by  an  unexpected  tone  in  Guy 
Darwin's  voice.  Sternly  and  coldly 
he  spoke  : 

"  It  cannot  be,  Madame,  that  I 
hear  you  aright." 

Then  rushed  on  his  ear  the  musical 
cadence  that  had  drugged  his  soul 
so  long. 


"  And  do  you  need  to  hear  it,  Guy  ? 
Has  not  your  heart  told  it  to  you 
before?  Did  you,  indeed,  dream 
that  I  could  ever  forget  the  love  of 
so  many  years — the  love  which  was 
myself?  I  told  you  often  then  that 
we  could  never  part — that  earth  or 
heaven  were  impotent  to  work  our 
separation.  I  have  lived  but  for 
this  hour,  since  I  last  saw  your  face, 
those  years  ago.  In  every  crowd  I 
have  looked  but  for  you — every  tone 
of  other  love  mocked  but  your  voice 
— and  Fate  has  answered  my  prayer. 
You  are  mine — I  am  yours!  "We 
are  bound  by  the  memory  of  the 
past — by  the  passion  of  the  present 
— for  you  dare  not  deny  that  you 
love  me!" 

Only  a 
and  then 


deep  groan  in  answer — 
lower,  sweeter  the  liquid 


notes. 

"And 
swear  by 


deserve  it,  Guy — for  I 
every  sacred  oat',,,  that  I 
have  never  ceased  to  love  you !  My 
own,  how  could  I  ?  But  you  were 
powerless  to  release  me  from  the 
bondage  of  my  hated  life  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  and,  in  a  frenzy  of  despair,  I 
yielded  to  overmastering  tempta- 
tion— I  sold  myself  to  a  man  whom 
I  loathed  for  my  own,  and  hated  for 
your  sake — I  bartered  myself  for  the 
world.  Despise  me ! — you  dare  not ! 
for  I  was  yet  true  to  yo  u.  It  was 
your  name,  not  his,  I  murmured  to 
my  heart  in  the  marriage  vow.  It 
has  been  your  image  which  has  ne- 
ver left  it.  And  you  thought  to  for- 
get me — you  thought  to  defy  my 
power!  Guy,  Guy,  how  little  you 
knew  the  passion  which  lent  me 
strength — which  you  were  impotent 
to  resist!  She,  that  fair-faced  cl  liL  I '. 
what  attraction  had  she,  to  resisi  all 
with  which  my  love  armed  me  ?  She 
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did  not  love  you  ;  after  deceiving 
cruelly,  she  turned  from  you  to  him, 
your  rival  in  all  save  my  heart.  I 
have  proved  that  she  is  unworthy 
one  thought.  Come,  then,  to  me — 
and  find  forgetfulness  of  her,  and 
revenge  on  him,  our  common  ene- 
my !" 

Here  followed  a  long  minute  of 
solemn  pause,  and  it  saw  a  gleam  of 
steel  behind  the  sheen  of  the  azure 
silk.  Then  rose  a  clear  voice  which 
cut  the  air  like  the  keen  edge  of  a 
scimitar. 

"Thank  God  for  the  power  to  have 
listened  thus  long,  while  you  lifted 
the  mask  from  a  heart  loathsome 
and  corrupt  as  the  charnel-house ! 
Thank  God  that  never  agam  can 
your  syren  tones  beguile  my  soul ! — 
thank  God  that,  at  last,  the  hand 
which  forged  has  wrenched  away  my 
fetters  forever!  Answer  me,  temp- 
tress, by  what  earlier  or  later  knowl- 
edge of  my  nature  you  dared  reckon 
on  me  as  the  vile  partner  and  tool 
o  crime?  Despise  you! — a  weak 
term!" 

"  Guy,  you  know  not  what  you 
say — yet  even  this  I  can  forgive." 

"  Forgive !"  he  replied  scornfully, 
adding,  in  the  same  tone,  "  you  have 
gone  too  far.  Do  you  think  I  have 
forgotten  your  treachery?  Have 
you  any  remembrance  of  the  even- 
ing we  parted  last,  when  you  bade 
me  go  and  be  patient,  and  vowed 
that  no  opposition  or  time  could 
shake  the  love  that  was  mine  alone — 
when  you  called  heaven  to  witness 
that  you  would  await  my  coming, 
and  be  my  wife,  or  die  in  cloister 
walls — and  before  twenty-four  hours 
you  were  another  man's  bride!" 

"  All,  all,  I  remember,  Guy.  But 
the  wrong  bore  a  deeper  barb  for 


my  heart  than  yours.  It  was  I  who 
suffered,  for  it  was  I  who  dealt  the 
stroke  ;  and  in  the  hour  I  made  the 
sacrifice,  only  the  thought  of  you 
saved  me  from  suicide.  Only  that 
thought  has  supported  me  through 
these  long  years  of  empty  triumph." 

"  And  you  dare  to  tell  me  so ! — to 
deem  me  so  poor  a  dupe  as  to  re- 
gard with  aught  but  scornful  loath- 
ing the  false  heart  that  would  now 
betray  the  husband  for  whom  I  was 
forsaken !" 

The  tones  were  even  more  ex- 
pressive than  the  words.  He  turn- 
ed towards  the  door.  But  she  flung 
herself  in  his  path. 

"  Fool  and  madman !  to  what  do 
you  go — for  what  do  you  leave  me  ? 
Is  it  to  seek  the  woman  who  blight- 
ed your  life  more  deeply  than  I — 
since  she  deceived  without  love,  and 
of  whose  corruption  I  summoned 
you  to  witness  the  proof  yonder 
casement  has  given  ?  Is  it  for  his 
sake  who,  since  the  first  hour  when 
you  fell  beneath  his  hand,  has  never 
failed  to  cross  your  path,  to  rival 
and  humble  you?  and  who  but 
cloaks  his  dark  hypocrisy  beneath 
the  frank  insouciance  of  knightly 
grace?" 

"  No  !"  he  threw  off  the  entwining 
hand,  and  met  even  her  magic  eyes 
unshaken,  with  his  clear,  dauntless 
glance  :  "  no,  you  are  mistaken.  It 
is  for  the  sake  of  my  own  honor — 
of  that  which  defies  your  art,  while 
it  can  rise  above  the  wrong  of  others, 
and  disdains  to  seek  a  revenge 
which  would  lower  me  to  their  level. 
Let  them  be  all  you  have  painted, 
and  partly  proved,  none  the  less,  in 
abjuring  my  trust  in  them,  do  I  still 
keep  faith  with  mine  integrity." 

"Guy,  Guy,  mercy." 
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"Ask  it  rather  of  the  husband 
whose  Jove  and  trust  you  have  out- 
raged and  betrayed." 

"  And  ask  it  in  vain !"  said  a  voice 
beside  them. 

Turning,  they  beheld  the  husband 
of  whom  he  spoke. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


RETRIBUTION. 


Alverley  laid  his  hand  on  Guy's 
shoulder.  "I  will  not  ask  you, 
brave  gentleman,  to  take  my  hand 
now.  Let  it  be  my  first  duty  to 
prove  that  it  is  worthy  of  that  grasp, 
and  to  clear  a  name,  pure  as  virgin 
saint's,  of  all  stain  slander  has 
thrown  upon  it.  Guy  Darwin,  what 
proof  do  you  ask  that  the  false  wo- 
man by  your  side  has  made  your 
blinded  love  and  jealousy  her  tool, 
to  serve  at  once  her  hatred  and  her 
passion  ?" 

Darwin  paused,  and  his  mind  ran 
back  over  the  links  of  the  scheme, 
the  cunningly  woven  tissue,  which, 
with  only  partial  tokens,  had  mad- 
dened and  obscured  his  mind.  He 
remembered  that  each  and  every 
circumstance  was  innocent  and  na- 
tural, save  in  the  distorted  glass 
which  she  held  before  his  eyes,  since 
her  first  infusion  of  suspicion  :  that, 
after  his  interview  with  Alverley, 
when  he  had  peremptorily  demand- 
ed further  positive  proof  with  which 
to  meet  him,  she  had  sent  her  sum- 
mons, and  pointed  from  her  case- 
ment to  the  midnight  tryst.  That 
alone  supported  her  assertions,  so 
he  murmured  : 

"An  hour  ago,  in  the  linden  walk." 

There  was  pity  in  Alverley's  tone 

as  he  answered,   "  So  that,  too,  has 

played   its  part  in  the  deception ! 

Foolish  boy,  what  have  you  not  lost 


by  such  blind  credulity!  The  gentle 
compassion  which  animated  Cecile 
Vaughn,  when  she  first  gave  me  her 
confidence  because  I  was  your  friend, 
could  not  see  unmoved  your  suffer- 
ing ;  and  when  I  expressed  my  con- 
viction that  woman  need  ask  no 
deeper  devotion  than  yours,  she 
commissioned  me  with  the  message 
of  hope  you  rejected.  Anxious  for 
the  result,  and  aware  that  no  private 
conversation  was  possible  in  the  sa- 
loon, she  acceded  to  my  request  that 
before  she  retired  she  would  meet 
me  on  the  terrace,  and  receive  my 
report  of  my  interview  with  your- 
self. As  man  and  gentleman,  I  aver 
the  truth  of  this." 

With  a  breast  heaving  with  emo- 
tion, Guy  took  the  hand  which  Al- 
verley now  extended. 

"  I  can  ask  you  to  forgive  me,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  "but  she!" 

"  For  that,  I  can  only  say,  tell  her 
all  simply  and  truly,  and  trust  for 
the  rest  to  a  heart  as  kind  as  it  is 
generous.  Now  leave  me  ;  but  take 
with  you  the  memory  for  hereafter, 
that  the  hand  which  held  a  dagger 
for  your  life  now  meets  your  own  in 
the  clasp  of  honoring  friendship." 

Guy  bowed  his  head,  and  left  the 
room,  with  a  choking  sorrow  and 
pity  in  his  throat. 

Then  Alverley  turned  to  the  wife 
who  had  wronged  him.  From  the 
moment  of  his  appearance,  she  had 
stood  petrified  and  motionless — her 
eyes  not  once  removed  from  his 
face.  Now,  as  they  met  the  dark 
glitter  of  his  merciless  glance,  and 
turned  to  the  gleaming  steel  in  his 
hand,  she  proved  the  cowardice  in- 
herent in  all  natures  so  false  and 
cruel.  She  sank  on  the  silken  cush- 
ions of  a  couch,  and  hid  her  face 
from  him. 
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"  You  need  not  fear,"  he  said  con- 
temptuously, as  lie  threw  the  poign- 
ard  from  his  hand,  "  such  weapons 
are  not  for  you.  I  meant  it  for  him 
whom  I  deemed  your  partner  in 
guilt.  Your  blood  would  pollute  a 
soldier's  hand.  Your  mere  life  is 
safe  ;  but  you  will  scarce  thank  me 
for  the  mercy,  when  you  learn  how 
my  retribution  will  deal  with  that 
life." 

She  raised  her  face,  throwing  back 
her  glittering  hair,  which  had  fallen 
loose,  and  meeting  even  that  dread 
glance  with  coolness. 

"  So,  at  length,  then,  the  mask  has 
fallen  from  between  us!"  she  said, 
with  the  daring  which  extremity 
lends  even  to  cowards.  "  It  is  best 
so,  perhaps.  And  despite  your  as- 
sassin's weapon,  you  shall,  once  at 
least,  hear  the  truth  from  my  lips. 
Fool,  did  you  think  love  could  be 
bought,  or  that  my  heart  was  yours 
because  I  sold  my  bodily  self?  No; 
I  hated  you  from  the  first !  Was  it 
nothing  that  you  stepped  between 
myself  and  my  every  hope  of  hap- 
piness ? — that,  but  for  you,  I  should 
now  be  Guy  Darwin's  wife  ?  True, 
it  was  my  voluntary  choice  that  made 
you  the  tool  to  give  me  the  world 
which  was  my  right ;  but^  not  the 
less  did  I  detest  you.  You  had  in- 
jured him — you  claimed  a  husband's 
right  over  me." 

He  folded  his  arms  and  stood  se- 
renely quiet,  his  glance  never  once 
withdrawn  from  her  passion-distort- 
ed face  and  her  quivering  lips,  from 
which  poured  that  burning  cataract 
of  words.  His  attitude  seemed  to 
breathe  an  unconscious  defiance  to 
that  rage  and  dishonor,  all  impotent 
as  they  were  to  tarnish  the  majesty 
of  his  superb  and  noble  pride. 

"  And,"  she  went  on,  "  is  it  you  or 


I  who  triumph  now?  Answer  me, 
haughty  idolator  of  honor,  in  every 
pang  you  cannot  hide  from  my  ha- 
tred-sharpened gaze.  True,  I  have 
failed  in  the  end  I  would  have  died 
to  compass  ;  but  even  failure  is  to 
be  borne,  when  this  hand  has  low- 
ered your  head — has  flung  disgrace 
on  your  vaunted  name — and  has 
wrung  your  iron  heart.  This  I  have 
craved — this,  even  in  humiliation 
and  defeat,  is  mine." 

And,  indeed,  there  was  triumph 
animating  every  line  of  the  face  and 
form;  but  it  sank  and  collapsed,  as 
did  the  bold  mien,  when  Alverley 
coldly  spoke: 

"  If  your  torrent  of  passion  has 
exhausted  itself,  Madame,  you  will, 
perhaps,  grant  me  a  little  attention. 
You  are  mistaken  in  your  triumph; 
it  has  gone  out  of  your  power  for- 
ever to  injure  me  farther — to  stir. 
one  feeling  of  my  nature.  A  thing 
so  vile  has  fallen  too  low  for  that. 
Now  listen  to  me.  My  honor  you 
have  not  touched.  This  night's  acts 
have  but  three  witnesses ;  with  them 
I  can  deal.  I  disdain  to  recall  to 
you  all  that  you  have  owed  to  me; 
my  own  mind  shrinks  from  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  nature  so  blackly  ungrate- 
ful, as  to  return  such  bitter  wrong, 
such  deep  treachery,  for  a  mighty 
love,  and  a  boundless  trust !  Learn 
now,  when  in  sparing  your  life,  my 
retribution  strikes  at  that  which 
makes  life  dear  to  you ! — at  that  for 
which  you  blasted  my  existence — 
the  world !  You  have  looked  your 
last  upon  its  idolized  glitter — you 
have  bidden  farewell  forever  to  its 
loved  homage.  From  henceforth  you 
have  but  its  memory  to  haunt  and 
torture  you.  The  loathed  Western 
World  shall  be  your  prison.  Not, 
however,  to  the  home  of  my  fathers  . 
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will  X  send  so  polluting  a  presence. 
A  small  "West  Indian  Isle  sliall  be 
your  place  of  abode;  a  monthly  sti- 
pend will  be  paid  to  you— barely 
sufficient  to  maintain  your  life,  with 
its  necessities — entirely  insufficient 
to  afford  you  the  means  of  leaving 
your  place  of  exile.  Until  the  hour 
of  your  departure,  these  doors  are 
closed  upon  you;  you  are  a  prisoner. 
Perhaps  you  think  that,  with  your 
syren  attractions,  it  will  not  be  long- 
before  you  find  another  dupe,  and 
regain  your  place.  There  are  two 
obstacles  to  this— first,  on  that  lone- 
ly sand-bank  you  will  lack  oppor- 
tunity; second,  I  swear  to  you  by 
the  Eternal  God,  that  the  day  you 
dare  it  is  your  last  of  earth  !  The 
hand  you  so  basely  injured  has 
spared  you  once,  but  it  will  be  mer- 
ciless if  lifted  again.  You  still  bear 
my  name;  and  if  you  again  attempt 
its  dishonor,  the  safety  of  that  spot- 
less name  demands  that  your  crimes 
meet  their  reward.  Your  blood 
shall  answer  it.  Trust,  if  you  dare, 
to  the  deepest  secrecy,  the  farthest 
obscurity! — trust,  and  you  will  find 
no  blood-hound  half  so  unerring  on 
your  path  as  the  man  you  have 
wronged." 

Well  might  the  guilty  woman 
shrink  and  cower  before  those  eyes, 
beneath  that  threat.  She  sank  down, 
crushed  to  earth,  under  that  terri- 
ble sentence  of  death  in  life.  He 
was  right;  coward  as  she  was,  she 
would  have  welcomed  one  swift 
stroke  of  the  gleaming  poignard  at 
her  feet  to  save  her  from  the  doom 
those  relentless  tones  decreed.  In 
the  zenith  of  beauty  and  power — 
with  the  bright  vitality  of  youth 
rampant  in  every  vein — her  realm 
of  empire  just  opening  to  her  gaze 
— the  delicious  cup  of  pleasure  and 


adulation  but  tasted,  all  unquafferl, 
to  be  hurled  downward  without 
hope ! — she  whose  life  lay  in  the 
longing  for  power — the  voluptuous 
love  of  the  world's  enchanted  voice 
— to  bid  it  a  last  and  utter  farewell ! 
Never  was  earthly  hell  so  dark ! 

She  clung  to  his  feet,  wreathing 
those  white  arms  around  him. 

"  Hear  me  ! — spare  me  !"  was  her 
cry.  "I  was  utterly  mad;  I  knew 
not  what  I  said.  Alverley!  Alver- 
ley!  remember  your  deep  love  of 
the  past — remember  the  hours  of 
bliss  you  owe  to  me !  Spare  me 
now — mercy ! — pardon  !" 

He  stooped  and  released  himself, 
putting  her  back  from  him  with  a 
loathing  and  averted  face.  There 
was  no  mercy  in  that  face.  She 
felt  it,  and  sprang  up  with  the  last 
impulse  of  despair. 

"  Then,  hard  and  cruel  man,  pause, 
for  your  own  sake,  before  you  make 
me  desperate — before  you  place 
yourself  as  the  one  barrier  in  my 
life!  There  is  strength  enough 
here" — and  she  laid  her  hand  on  her 
heart,  whose  wild  throbs  were  heav- 
ing the  rich  lace  above  it — "strength 
enough  yet  to  sweep  you  from  my 
path!" 

His  dark  eye  grew  contemptuous. 

"Your  threats  are  vain  as  they 
are  impotent.     Your  fate  is  fixed." 

As  his  step  passed  from  the  room, 
she  sank  prone  and  senseless  on 
the  spot  his  foot  had  pressed. 


BOOK  III.— CHAPTEE  I. 

AN    OLD    FRIEND. 

No  sky  of  English  November  day, 
whose  dreariness  tempts  to  .suicide, 
was  ever.more  stonily  leaden  in  hue 
than  the  low,  heavy  clouds  curta'n- 
ing  the  winter   heaven   which  hung 
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over  the  old  roof  of  Alverley,  as  a 
traveler,  well  wrapped  from  the  raw, 
penetrating  air,  galloped  over  the 
thickly-strewn  leaves,  fallen  from 
the  trees  of  the  avenue,  and,  dis- 
mounting at  the  door,  sent  a  quick, 
impatient  announcement  of  arrival 
through  the  house. 

The  servant's  face  was  rather  a 
surprised  one,  which  presented  it- 
self in  answer  to  the  summons — for 
visitors  were  rare  at  Alverley — and, 
most  of  all,  strangers.  The  pre- 
sent gentleman,  who,  by  stamping 
on  the  stone  pavement,  was  endea- 
voring to  restore  his  suspended  cir- 
culation, was  an  entire  stranger — 
and,  as  such,  received  a  stare  decid- 
ed as  a  lady  of  fashion  could  bestow 
on  an  aspiring  member  of  the  non- 
veaux  riches. 

"  Your  master,  Colonel  Alverley; 
is  he  at  home  ?"  inquired  the  gen- 
tleman, pushing  back  his  cap  visor, 
and  lowering  his  coat-collar  from  a 
young  and  handsome  face. 

"No,  sir,''  was  the  reply.  "My 
master  rode  out,  and  will  not  be 
back  for  several  hours.  Who  shall 
I  tell  him  has  called?" 

"  I  will  wait  for  him,"  said  the 
stranger,  easily.  "  I  will  trouble 
you  to  give  orders  that  my  horse  is 
put  up  and  cared  for." 

"Will  you  walk  in,  sir?  This 
way." 

Following  the  dignified  servitor 
across  the  wide,  tesselated  pavement 
of  the  hall,  he  was  ushered  into  the 
library  where  Alverley's  visitors  on 
business — such  the  servant  deemed 
the  present  person  to  be — were  al- 
ways shown  ;  and  whose  rich,  heavy 
curtains,  and  glowing  fire,  gave  to 
it  an  aspect  of  great  comfort.  A 
vacant  chair  on  one  side  of  the 
hearth,   and  a-  table,  covered  with 


scattered  papers,  spoke  of  very  re- 
cent occupancy. 

"Ah!  this  looks  pleasant!"  cried 
the  stranger,  in  a  frank,  genial  tone, 
as  he  walked  up  to  the  bright  blaze. 
"  In  this  atmosphere,  there  is  really 
a  probability  that  I  may  thaw  in 
time.  Here,  my  worthy  friend,  as- 
sist me  to  disembarrass  myself  of 
this  coat.  Thank  you.  Faith,  is 
this  a  type  of  your  sunny  southern 
climate  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  sir,"  was  the  re- 
ply, as  if  the  question  rather  offend- 
ed. "  The  weather  here  is  seldom 
so  cold.  It  is  preparing  to  rain  at 
present." 

"  Or  snow,  I  should  say." 

"  May  be  so,  sir;  but  the  last  snow 
I  can  remember  was  a  little  sprink- 
ling, nine  years  ago  come  Christ- 
mas, so  I  reckon  it  will  be  rain." 

"In  that  case,  no  doubt,  unless" it 
gets  up  the  novelty  for  my  especial 
benefit,  as  a  sort  of  welcome  to  the 
region.  Sapperment  /"  quoth  he 
suddenly,  crossing  the  room  to  the 
armory,  as  the  collection  of  arms 
might  well  be  styled — "  so  your 
master  has  not  forgotten  his  old 
trade  !" — and  with  true  proof  of  his 
own  martial  calling,  he  took  down 
with  practiced  hand,  one  after  the 
other  of  the  weapons.  "  Helas  !  but 
our  Emperor  has  no  better  soldier 
than  he  lost,  when  this  absurd  idea 
of  exile  seized  Alverley.  Ah !  here 
is  the  sword  Radetzky  presented  to 
him,  and  with  which  he  won  his 
Colonel's  grade.  Can  he  see  it,  I 
wonder,  without  sighing  for  the  old 
days?" 

The  dark,  lowering  day  was  clos- 
ing in  with  a  raw,  almost  impalpa- 
ble, mist  of  rain,  when,  three  hours 
later,  Alverley  threw  himself  off  his 
tired  horse,  and,  entering  the  house, 
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was  ascending  to  his  chamber.  The 
information  that  a  gentleman  await- 
ed his  coming,  in  the  library,  scarce- 
ly arrested  his  steps. 

"  What  gentleman  ?"  he  asked,  in- 
differently. 

"  I  don't  know  him,  sir,"  was  the 
reply.  "  He  is  a  stranger,  and  spoke 
of  knowing  you  when  you  was  over 
the  water.  And  he  'peared  mighty 
interested  in  all  them  guns  and  pis- 
tols." 

A  bright  flush  rose  to  Alverley's 
cold  cheek,  and  softened  his  eye. 
Any  mention  of  those  distant  days 
was  pleasant  to  the  heart  which 
yearned  continually  over  their  me- 
mory. The  next  moment  he  stood 
within  the  library.  No  lamp  had 
yet  been  brought  in — but  the  ruddy, 
leaping  blaze  of  the  fire  threw  its 
light  on  the  form  thrown  back  in 
his  own  chair,  and  the  face,  with  its 
rich  fair  hair,  whose  eyes  had  closed 
in  slumber.  Many  a  time  had  it 
shared  his  tent,  laughed  beside  the 
bivouac  fire,  and  mounted  the 
breach  at  his  side.  He  had  loved 
that  gallant,  handsome  youth,  and 
watched  his  career  in  arms  with  a 
brother's  pride.  He  caught  him 
now  in  the  foreign  fraternal  em- 
brace so  natural  to  them  both. 

"  Max  Vaughn,  my  dear  boy,  what 
wind  has  blown  you  here  ?" 

"  What !"  cried  the  other,  open- 
ing his  eyes,  "is  it  you?  Alverley, 
mon  cher,  how  glad  I  am  to  meet 
you  again !  Upon  my  honor,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  been  asleep." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Al- 
verley, smiling.  "  You  would  have 
found  no  opportunity  for  it,  how- 
ever, if  I  had  known  what  an  un- 
expected pleasure  awaited  me  at 
home.     Where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

"From    some  place — Bainesvillo 


by  name — since  twelve  o'clock;  but, 
although,"  he  continued,  laughingly, 
"I  could  not  resist  the  polite  ur- 
gency of  your  major-domo,  who  in- 
sisted on  my  partaking  a  slight  re- 
fection, shortly  after  my  arrival,  I 
must  at  present  plead  guilty  to  a 
genuine  campaigning  appetite.  I 
have  been  dreaming  of  forage  par- 
ties ever  since  I  fell  asleep;  and,  if 
your  appearance  had  been  postpon- 
ed until  I  awoke,  I  would  not  have 
answered  for  the  safety  of  your 
larder.  These  weapons  are  singu- 
larly tempting — and  I  should  soon 
have  sallied  forth,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
on  thoughts  of  plunder  intent." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  order  din- 
ner, without  waiting  for  me  ?"  in- 
quired Alverley,  as  he  rang  the 
bell. 

"  Dinner  immediately,"  he  said  to 
the  servant  who  appeared. 

Max  started  to  his  feet.  "Give 
me  five  minutes,"  he  cried,  "to  make 
a  slight  change  of  toilet,  and  then, 
my  dear  Alverley,  prepare  to  see 
some  astonishing  ieats  of  appetite." 

"  This  way,  then,"  said  Alverley, 
regarding  him  with  a  glance  of  al- 
most womanly  affection.  "  I  will 
show  you  your  chamber."  He  led 
the  way  from  the  room. 

"  Well,  Max,  I  have  now  waited 
with  the  most  exemplary  patience 
for  a  voluntary  explanation  of  your 
unexpected  appearance;  and  really, 
since  there  seems  no  prospect  of 
your  offering  it,  I  must  again  prefer 
a  petition  for  it,"  said  Alverley,  as 
his  friend  and  himself  sat  before 
the  bright  dining-room  fire,  with  a 
small,  round  table  between  them, 
from  which  everything  was  now 
cleared,  save  a  couple  of  wine- 
glasses, and  one  or  two  decanters. 
Tho  rain  beat,  and  the  wind  writhed 
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and  moaned  among  the  tall  old 
trees  outside.  But  the  casements 
were  strong,  the  crimson  curtains 
were  closed,  and  all  was  warm,  ge- 
nial comfort  within.  The  clear  glow 
of  the  large  luster  overhead — the 
leaping  fire-light,  reflecting  itself  in 
sparkling  cut  glass  on  the  dining- 
table,  and,  farther  back,  in  the 
heavy  silver  displayed  on  an  old 
carved  side-board — above  all,  the 
fair,  frank  face  and  sunny  eyes  of 
the  young  Austrian,  seemed  to  shed 
a  moral  sunlight  over  Alverley — a 
light  in  which  his  eye  softened,  his 
face  brightened,  and  his  whole  be- 
ing expanded. 

"  Parbleu  !  there  is  little  to  tell," 
replied  Vaughn,  as  he  filled  his 
glass,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  "The 
whim  seized  me,  and  here  I  am.  A 
very  satisfactory  conclusion  to  me 
just  at  present,  and  if  equally  so  to 
you,  what  need  to  trouble  my  mind 
by  recalling  what  it  has  forgotten — 
namely,  how  I  did  come,  excepting, 
I  can  assure  you  that  to-day  it  was 
on    a   very  villainous   hack,   which 

that  d d  landlord  at  Bainesville 

pretended  was  the  best  he  had.5' 

"  I  see  I  shall  be  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  straight,  downright  ques- 
tioning," said  Alverley.  Primo, 
what  has  become  of  la  belle  veuve, 
the  gay  baroness  ?" 

A  look  of  intense  disgust  over- 
swept  Vaughn's  face. 

"  Married  !"  he  said,  in  very  much 
the  same  tone  in  which  he  might 
have  announced  her  sentenced  to 
the  galleys.  "  Married  to  a  French 
General,  and  gone  to  Algiers  to 
test  domestic  felicity." 

"  You  astonish  me.  How  was  it 
that  you  permitted  such  an  unwor- 
thy catastrophe?" 

Vaughn  gave  a  gay  grimace,  emp- 


tied his  glass,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"  Mortals  war  not  with  fate,"  he 
responded,  sententiously.  "Thus 
did  it  happen,  if  you  really  care  to 
be  bored  with  the  recital: 

"  You  may  remember  that  I  told 
you  I  was  accepted.  One  morning 
I  was  in  her  boudoir,  enjoying  a 
charming  tete-a-tete,  her  hand  con- 
fidingly clasped  in  mine,  her  divine 
eyes  radiant  with  love,  etc.,  etc., 
Cupids,  of  course,  sporting  in  her 
hair,  and  a  rose-film  before  my  eyes 
clothing  her  with  angelic  attributes, 
upon  which  scene  of  felicity  a  ser- 
vant, opening  the  door,  announced 
and  ushered  in  '  M.  le  General  de 
Ruelles.'  Fancy  my  astonishment 
when  my  fiancee  sprang  forward 
with  a  scream,  grew  pale,  exclaimed 
'  Alfred !'  in  a  tone  which  would 
have  immortalized  her  upon  the 
stage,  and  sank  back  in  a  swoon. 
The  gentleman  so  apostrophised — a 
confoundedly  good-looking  fellow, 
par  parenthese,  although  Afric's  sun 
had  fitted  him  very  well  to  play  the 
part  of  Othello  without  corking — 
rushed  forward  to  the  rescue,  while 
I  stood  petrified — took  the  lady  in 
his  arms,  and,  in  passionate  accents, 
adjured  her  to  recover.  This  Ma- 
dame la  Baronne  finally  consented 
to  do,  opening  her  eyes  and  ex- 
claiming: 'Alfred,  are  you,  indeed, 
alive?'  While  he  was  very  satis- 
factorily demonstrating  his  bcdily 
presence,  I  began  to  recover  from 
my  astonishment,  and  perceive  how 
matters  stood.  Stepping  forward, 
I  congratulated  the  lady  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  friend  so  evidently 
valued — hoped  to  know  M.  de  Ru- 
elles at  a  later  period — was  sure 
they  had  many  memories  of  a  past 
friendship  to  recall — begged  to  say 
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au  revoir  for  the  present — trusted 
Madame  would  remember  my  pro- 
mised galop  at  the  French  Embas- 
sador's ball  that  night,  and  made 
my  most  graceful  exit.  In  three  or 
four  hours,  I  received  the  expected 
effusion  from  la  belle.  From  it  I 
learned  that,  before  her  orthodox 
marriage  de  convenance  with  the  old 
Baron,  who  had  left  her  so  charm- 
ing a  widow,  she  had  positively 
contrived  an  affaire  du  coeur  with  a 
young  cadet,  who,  when  her  mar- 
riage vows  were  given,  decided  that 
willow  would  flourish  better  in  the 
desert  than  in  Paris,  and  obtained 
his  exchange  to  an  Africa-ordered 
regiment.  The  husband  was  so 
obliging  as  to  die  soon — the  bar- 
oness waited  for  her  old  lover — 
meanwhile,  not  despising  a  few  sub- 
stitutes, until  a  rumor  of  his  death, 
said  to  have  occurred  in  some  skir- 
mish with  the  Kabyls,  reached  her, 
and  put  farther  hope  out  of  the 
question.  Then,  feeling  greatly  the 
need  of  consolation,  she  concluded 
to  reward  my  constancy.  A  la 
novel-like  romance,  however,  the 
lover  came  to  life — or  rather  proved 
never  to  have  been  dead — and  the 
fair  enchantress  ended  by  throwing 
herself,  in  charming  phrase,  on  my 
'  generous  mercy  and  noble  unself- 
ishness.' " 

"  "Well,"  said  Alverley,  smiling,  as 
his  friend  paused  meditatively,  and 
held  up  his  glass  to  the  light, 
which  shone  beautifully  through 
the  clear  liquid  of  its  ruby  contents, 
"what  did  you  do?" 

"  Do  ?  What  could  I  do,  but  one 
of  two  things — surrender  the  lady 
gracefully,  or  shoot  the  gentleman. 
I  preferred  the  former,  as,  on  ihe 
whole,  less  troublesome.     Par  con- 


sequence, I  at  once  despatched  a 
billet  to  Madame,  in  which  I  re- 
signed my  claim  as  a  lover,  but  ask- 
ed for  consolation,  as  a  friend,  to 
support  the  bereavement.  I  flatter 
myself  it  was  a  model,  and  as  such, 
Madame  declared  her  intention  to 
preserve  it  forever — danced  the  pro- 
mised galop  that  night,  congratu- 
lated M.  de  Ruelles,  and  saved 
tkem  the  trouble  of  telling  the 
story,  by  relating  it  myself  in  every 
saloon.     C'estjini!" 

"  Pardon  me,  nothing  of  the  kind. 
You  have  yet  to  relate  how  the  blow 
to  your  heart  led  your  steps  over 
the  ocean." 

Vaughn  laughed.  "  Is  it  possible 
you  trace  none  of  the  emaciation 
which  was  the  effect,  and  caused  the 
physicians  to  solemnly  order  change 
of  air  and  scene  ?  So,  in  compli- 
ance with  Cecile's  many  requests,  I 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pay  a  visit  to  England." 

"Excuse  an  interruption — but  I 
have  been  singularly  absent  and  re- 
miss.    Your  sister — how  is  she  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  well,  charming,  and 
in  America." 

"In  America?  You  surprise  me. 
Where?" 

"  Diable!  can't  you  let  me  tell  the 
story  in  regular  order?  When  I 
reached  England,  I  found  my  aunt's 
husband  on  the  eve  of  accepting  an 
official  position  in  Canada,  whither 
Cecile  and  my  aunt  were  preparing 
to  accompany  him — for,  with  true 
John  Bull  obstinacy,  my  sister  dis- 
likes the  Continent,  or,  at  least,  our 
worthy  German  aunt.  It  did  not 
need  much  solicitation  to  induce 
me  to  join  them.  I  was  idle,  ready 
for  novelty,  and  I  thought  of  you, 
never  dreaming  that,  after  crossing 
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the  ocean,  the  length  of  the  Conti- 
nent almost  would  divide  me  from 
you." 

"  No,  I'll  be  sworn  that  you  ex- 
pected to  find  Alverley's  oranges 
and  magnolias  within  a  day's  jour- 
ney of  Quebec." 

"Not  quite;  but  this  last  week  I 
really  began  to  fancy  that  it  had  re- 
treated into  the  mountains  of  the 
moon — such  stupendous  difficulty 
have  I  found  in  reaching  it." 

"  Why  did  you  not  write  to  me  ? 
I  would  have  met  you  at  any  point 
you  named.  And  your  beautiful 
sister  is  still  unmarried  ?  Where  is 
she  ?" 

"My  aunt,  Lady  Grenvil,  and 
herself,  decided,  when  I  was  about 
to  set  forth  on  my  voyage  of  dis- 
covery for  you,  that  they,  too,  would 
leave  the  ice-bound  St.  Lawrence 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  soft  air  and 
sunny  skies  of  the  South.  Sir  Rich- 
ard was  left  in  Quebec,  and  they  ac- 
companied me." 

"Upon  my  word,  Max!  Pray 
will  I  find  them  in  your  coat 
pockets  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  they  are  at 
present  enjoying  two  hard  rocking- 
chairs,  in  a  charming  apartment, 
minus  carpet,  minus  comfort,  minus 
everything,  save,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  a  hair  sofa  without 
springs,  a  case  of  drawers,  two 
plaster-paris  sheep,  and  a  'Wash- 
ington Crossing  the  Delaware,' 
which  is  known  as  the  grand  parlor 
of  the  Hotel  de  Bainesville." 

Alverley  could  not  but  laugh, 
though  he  frowned  also. 

"Will  you  ever  be  anything  but 
the  most  heedless  fellow  alive  ?"  he 
demanded.  "  To  think  of  leaving 
two  ladies  an  hour  longer  than  ne- 
cessary in  such  a  place.  You  should 


have  ordered  carriages  to  be  sent 
for  them  as  soon  as  you  arrived. 
You  could  at  least  have  told  me  im- 
mediately on  my  appearance." 

"  N'importe  /"  cried  the  young 
officer,  gaily.  "Here,  I  drain  my 
glass  to  my  lady  aunt's  beaux  yeux, 
and  from  thence  let  us  hope  a  cor- 
respondent comfort  will  diffuse  it- 
self over  her.  As  for  Cecile,  we 
have  had  rougher  times  than  this 
in  our  journeyings  through  your 
new  country,  and  she  has  proved 
herself  a  trump  in  the  way  of  en- 
durance." ' 

"I  can  imagine  it,"  said  Alverley; 
"  my  remembrance  of  Miss  Vaughn 
is  in  every  respect  a  charming  one." 

"  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
you  saw  her,"  said  his  heedless 
friend — "not  since — ;"  he  stopped 
abruptly,  and  colored. 

"Not  for  nearly  five  years," -was 
the  quiet  reply. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Vaughn,  "I 
did  not  mean  to  recall  much" — he- 
hesitated,  and  then  added — "  much, 
indeed,  of  necessity  so  painful,  that 
Cecile  was  averse  to  pausing  at  Al- 
verley, and  wished  rather  that  I 
should  accompany  Lady  Grenvil 
and  herself  to  New  Orleans.  She 
fancied,  for  some  reason,  that  her 
presence  would  not  be  agreeable, 
but  I  overruled  the  idea." 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  you  did," 
said  Alverley;  "only  with  the  most 
sincere  pleasure  will  I  welcome  Miss 
Vaughn  beneath  my  roof.  I  regret 
that  she  should  have  dreamed  other- 
wise." 

"  She  imagined  that  some  memo- 
ry of  pain — I  scarcely  know  what — 
would  be  recalled  by  herself;  proba- 
bly that  you  had  seen  her  last  on 
the  memorable  evening  when  your 
beautiful  wife  took  an  unconscious 
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farewell  of  the  world,  from  which     this  deep,  unchanging  grief? — these 
death  so  early  summoned  her."  long  years  of  your  manhood's  prime 

One  second;  as  the  word  "  wife"      buried  in  seclusion — — " 


met  his  ear,  the   clear   brow   con-  Alverley's  raised  hand  stayed  the 

tracted  beneath  his  chestnut  curls;  words  on  his  lip.     After  a  few  mo- 

but  thought  itself  is  not  more  swift  ments,  he  spoke, 
than  was  the  passing  of  that  spasm,  "  You  mean  well,  Max,  but  it  does 

and  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  the  face  no  good.     You  only  probe  blindfold 

had  resumed  its  calm.  a  festering  wound.     Spare  me.     Do 

"  Miss  Vaughn's  association  with  you    think,"    he    added,    changing 

the  memory  of  my  wife  is  but  slight,  the    subject,    with    quick     abupt- 

and  could  not  augment  a  pain  to  ness,  "  that  my  name  is  quite  for- 

the  burden  of  which  I  have  grown  gotten  in  Vienna?" 
accustomed."  "  No,"  cried  the  other,  eagerly  ; 

There  was  a  half  dreary  defiance  "  no.     One   wish   from   you   would 

in  the  tone,  that  struck  painfully  on  reinstate  you  in  your  former  posi- 

Vaughn's  ear.  tion.     Do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  My  dear  Alverley,"  he  said,  dif-  "  Perhaps  so.  This  life  of  rest 
fidently,  "I  feel  that  this  is  a  sub-  does  not  suit  me;  and  there  are 
ject  upon  which  I  have  no  right  to  mutterings  of  war  around  our  Em- 
touch;  but  will  you  not  pardon  one  peror's  throne.  I  have  already 
remonstrance  from  my  friendship  ?  strange  longings  for  the  old  career  ; 
The  blow  was  a  sharp  and  terrible  and,  in  that  case,  ho  !  for  boot  and 
one,  I  admit,  but  such  earth  wit-  saddle  once  more !" 
nesses  every  day.  Every  day  her  He  threw  his  arm  round  Vaughn's 
bosom  receives  heads  as  fair  and  shoulder  as  he  spoke.  "And  now 
loved  as  your  wife's.      Why  then  it  grows  late.     Shall  we  adjourn?" 

(To  be  continued.) 


-++- 


A  GREEK  FRAGMENT. 

Did  Jove  a  queen  of  flowers  decree, 
The  rose  the  queen  of  flowers  should  be  ? 
Of  flowers  the  eye— of  plants  the  gem — 
The  meadow's  blush — earth's  diadem  ; 
Glory  of  colors  on  the  gaze, 
Lightning  in  its  beauty's  blaze. 
It  breathes  of  love;  it  blooms  the  guest 
Of  Venus'  ever  fragrant  breast : 
In  gaudy  pomp  its  petals  spread; 
Light  foliage  trembles  round  its  head. 
With  vermil  blossoms,  fresh  and  fair, 
It  laughs  to  the  voluptuous  air. 
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THE  EIGHT  OF  SUFFRAGE,  AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

SOUTH. 


The  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  one  of  the  leading  and 
ablest  of  the  clergy  of  New  England, 
has  lately  published  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  suffrage,  and  the  right  of 
States,  which  we  think  deserves  pre- 
servation in  some  more  permanent 
place  than  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper. We  also  wish  to  use  this 
letter,  which  we  quote  below,  as  a 
test  for  some  remarks  on  the  state 
of  this  question  in  our  country  at 
the  present  time  : 

' '  I  have  just  been  reading  in  the  Congre- 
gatlonalis1,  an  article  entitled  'Eight  of  Suf- 
frage,'and  subscribed  '  Quidam  Ignotus. ' 
The  article  refers,  quite  disapprovingly,  to 
certain  '  remarks  of  mine  on  Senator  Wil- 
son's proposed  bill  for  guarding  and  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  United 
States.'  My  'unknown  friend,'  if  I  may 
so  translate  his  Latin  signature,  does  not 
venture  to  answer  any  of  my  questions, 
[Co7igregationa'ist,  April  5,]  though  he  says 
they  might  be  '  easily  answered. '  Instead 
of  that  easy  task,  he  '  proposes, '  as  he  says, 
'  to  suggest  to  you, '  Mr.  Editor,  the  pro- 
priety of  asking  me  a  few  questions  found- 
ed on  my  article  ;  and  he  makes  some  at- 
tempt to  show  what  these  questions  are. 

"Perhaps  I  might  reply, '  without  any 
lack  of  justice  or  courtesy,  by  saying  of  his 
questions,  as  he  says  of  mine,  that  they 
may  be  '  easily  answered, '  and  that  '  I  do 
not  now  propose  to  answer'  them.  But  as- 
suming that  he  writes  in  good  faith,  I  will 
answer  his  questions  frankly  and  explicitly. 

"  I.  He  wants  to  know  what  is  the  idea 
in  my  mind,  which  the  words  '  elective 
franchise,' and  the  parallel  words,  'right 
of  suffrage,'  express  and  are  intended  to 
convey. 


"I  answer,  That  the  idea  in  my  mind 
which  those .  phrases  express  and  are  de- 
signed to  convey,  is  the  very  familiar  idea 
of  a  right  to  vote  in  an  election  of  political 
officers. 

' '  II.  He  asks  concerning  *  the  elective 
franchise,'  'the  right  of  suffrage,'  or  in 
other  words,  the  right  to  vote,  '  is  it  a  right 
at  all?' 

"I  answer,  Certainly,  it  is  a  right  in  Con- 
necticut ;  and  as  I  understand  the  case,  it 
is  a  right  in  every  State  or  country  in  which 
any  officer  of  government  is  designated  by 
electors. 

' '  III.  He  asks  concerning  this  right,  '  to 
whom  does  it  appertain  ?' 

"I  answer,  It  appertains,  in  any  parti- 
cular State  or  country,  to  just  those  per- 
sons on  whom  the  law  of  that  State  or  coun- 
try has  conferred  it. 

"IV.  Referring  to  the  State  in  which  I 
live,  he  asks  whether  the  right  in  question 
appertains  '  to  the  citizens  of  Connecticut, 
or  to  a  portion  of  them — those  who  have 
peaked  noses  and  stra  ght  hair. ' 

"  I  answer,  To  neither.  The  right  of 
voting  in  elections  is  conferred,  by  the  or- 
ganic law  of  Connecticut,  not  on  citizens, 
simply  as  such,  but  on  citizens  of  a  certain 
description;  and  the  description  of  the  citi- 
zens who  are  to  vote,  is  not  that  they  have 
'peaked  noses  and  straight  hair.'  To  save 
him  the  trouble  of  asking  rgain,  I  will  tell 
him  just  what  kind  of  a  citizen  in  Connecti- 
cut has  the  right  of  voting.  1.  The  citizen 
desiring  to  be  vested  with  this  right  must 
be  invested  with  it  by  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  ;  and  they  are  to  invest  him  with  it 
if  he  has  the  following  qualifications,  and 
not  otherwise.  2.  The  citizen  must  be  a 
'male  citizen.'  3.  He  must  be  'white,-' 
though  it  is  not  required  that  he  shall  be 
clean,  nor  is  anything  said  about  his  n  se 
or  his  hair.  4.  He  must  be  not  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  5.  He  must  have 
resided  in  the  State  one   year,  and  in  the 
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town  six  months  nest  preceding  the  time 
at  which  he  offers  himself.  6.  He  must 
have  a  good  moral  character — which  means, 
I  believe,  that  he  nmst  not  have  been  con- 
victed of  crime  in  any  court.  7.  He  must 
be  able  to  read.  8.  He  must  take  a  certain 
oath  prescribed  by  law. 

' '  V.  My  friend  Ignotus  asks  whether  the 
elective  franchise  is  '  a  right  of  citizen- 
ship. ' 

"I  answer,  No,  neither  in  Connecticut 
nor  anywhere  else  within  my  knowledge. 

"VI.  He  asks,  'Is  it. a  natural,  civil,  po- 
litical, and  constitutional  right  ?' 

' '  I  answer,  It  is  not  a  natural  right.  If 
it  were,  it  would  belong  to  persons  who 
cannot  read — to  persons  who  moved  into 
the  town  or  into  the  State  only  yesterday — 
to  persons  just  out  of  the  penitentiary — to 
minors — to  women  and  persons  not  white. 
Nor  is  it,  in  my  understanding  of  words,  a 
civil  right.  It  is  a  political  right,  inasmuch 
as  it  depends  on  the  polity,  or  governmental 
scheme,  of  the  commonwealth  in  which  it 
is  ex  rcised.  It  is  constitutional,  inas- 
much as  it  is  conferred  and  guarded  by  the 
constitution  or  organic  law  of  the  State 
which  designates  men  to  office  by  the  votes 
of  its  electors. 

' '  VII.  He  asks,  '  When  the  Constitution 
says,  th  •  House  of  ^Representatives  shall 
be  composed  of  members  chosen  .  .  . 
by  the  people,  the  citizens  (for  people  and 
citizens  mean  the  same,)  does  he  under- 
stand that  the  people  have  any  rights  in 
the  matter  ?' 

' '  I  answer,  I  do  understand  that  the  peo- 
ple have  rights  in  the  matter  of  electing 
their  representatives  in  Congress  ;  and  one 
of  their  rights  is  that  when  Ignotus  under- 
takes to  quote  the  Constitution  on  that  sub- 
ject, he  shall  quote  it  correctly.  My  copy 
of  the  Constitution  says,  not  only  that 
'the  House  of  Eepresent itives  shall  be 
composed  of  the  members  chosen  every 
second  year  by  the  people,'  but  also  that 
the  members  shall  be  chosen  '  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States,  an  1  [that]  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature.' 
So  carefully  docs  the  Constitution  imply 
the  reserved  right  of  each  Slate  to  have  its  own 
law  confirming  and  limiting  the  elective 
franchise,     That  right  is  also  one  of  tho 


rights  which  '  the  people  of  the  several 
States'  have  '  in  the  matter. ' 

' '  VIII.  My  friend  goes  on  to  ask  quite  a 
string  of  questions,  following  directly  upon 
the  one  last  answered  : 

"  '  If  they  have,  what  are  they,  and  who 
is  bound  to  ascertain  and  secure  those 
rights  and  all  other  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution? Hid  the  people  ordain  and  es- 
tablish their  government  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, and  give  them  power  to  make  and 
execute  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
that  end?  Is  there, any  duty  upon  the  gov- 
ernment to  administer  and  execute  the 
Constitution,  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity?  If  tho 
government  owes  any  such  duty  to  the  peo- 
ple, what  relation  does  it  bear  to  their  elec- 
tive franchise,  their  right  of  suffrage,  or 
their  right  to  vote  for  such  officers  as  under 
the  Constitution  are  referred  to  the  choice 
of  the  people  ?  Can  the  government  pro- 
tect it,  or  must  it  be  left  to  be  violated  by 
anybody  that  is  strong  enough  to  violate 
it?' 

"There  is  a  short  answer  to  all  these 
questions.  Let  Ignotus  remember  that  the 
national  government  of  this  country  is  not 
an  absolute  government,  but  only  (in  time  of 
peace,)  a  government  of  very  limit  d  pow- 
ers. The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
not  committed  to  that  government  the  task 
of  ascertaining  all  the  rights  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States.  They  did  not  ordain 
and  establish  their  [national]  government 
for  any  such  purpose,  nor  did  they  give 
that  government  'power  to  make  and  exe- 
cute all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  that 
end.'  Doubtless,  there  is  a  'duty  upon 
the  [national]  government  to  administer 
and  execute  the  [national]  Constitution  ;' 
but  '  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people' 
in  the  several  States  is  a  duty  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  reserved 
chiefly  to  their  several  State  governments,- 
instead  of  committing  it  absolutely  to  the 
national  government.  We  have  indeed  or- 
dained and  established  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  '  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  ;' 
but  the  way  in  which  that  Constitution  un- 
dertakes to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  bles- 
sings of  Lberty,  is  chiefly — not  to  say  en- 
tirely— by  taking  away  from   the  several 
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States  all  power  of  encroaching  on  each 
other's  rights,  and  by  guarding  them 
against  foreign  powers.  Is  Ignotus  so  ill- 
in.ormed  as  not  to  know  that  in  Massachu- 
setts, or  in  whatever  State  of  the  Union  he 
resides,  there  are  two  governments,  neither 
of  which  can  legitimately  meddle  with  any 
of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  other  ? 
Does  he  not  know  that  in  Massachusetts 
the  national  government  has  no  power  to 
punish  theft,  or  burglary,  or  breaches  of 
the  peace,  or  murder — no  power  to  punish 
any  forgery  other  than  the  forgery  of  the 
United  States  coin,  or  securities — no  power 
to  punish  any  robbery  other  than  the  rob- 
bery of  the  mails  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  nation  ?  Can  he  not  understand 
that  the  same  government  which  owes  to 
the  people  of  his  State  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing their  lives  against  the  murderer,  their 
dwellings  against  the  incendiary  and  the 
burglar,  and  their  purses  against  the  high- 
way robber,  owes  to  them  aJso  the  duty  of 
regulating  and  protecting  the  elective  fran- 
chise ?  The  elective  franchise,  in  each  State 
of  the  Union,  is  not  '  left  to  be  violated  by 
anybody  that  is  strong  enough  to  violate 
it, '  but  is  left  to  be  protected  by  the  same 
power  that  protects  life,  personal  liberty, 
property,  marriage,  and  all  human  rights, 
both  individual  and  domestic. 

' '  Allow  me  to  say  that  when  such  views 
as  those  implied  in  the  questions  of  Igno- 
tus are  published  in  a  journal  so  influen- 
tial as  the  Congregationalist,  they  are  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  which  a  certain  class 
of  people  (shall  I  say,  a  certain  portion  of 
the  Republican  party?)  are  making  toward 
doctrines  and  measures  which  threaten  the  en- 
tire loss  of  liberty.  Think  of  it.  Here  is  a 
proposal  that  Congress  shall  enact  a  law  to 
define  and  regulate  the  right  of  voting,  not 
in  the  States  that  have  been  reconquered 
from  the  enemy,  and  in  which  governments 
loyal  to  the  Union  and  adequate  to  the 
protection  of  the  people  are  to  be  recon- 
structed, but  in  all  the  States.  Suppose 
such  a  law  be  enacted— how  shall  it  be  ex- 
ecuted ?  The  national  government  has  un- 
dertaken to  determine  who  shall  vote,  and 
who  shall  not,  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

' '  What  next  ?  The  national  government 
must  make  a  registration  of  voters,  (as  it 
is  now  doing  in  the  southern  States, )  by 
officers  of  its  own.  What  next  ?  The  na- 
tional government  must  take  care  that  no 


man  whom  it  invests  with  this  right  of  vot- 
ing is  in  any  way  restrained  from  voting  ; 
and  therefore  the  ballot-boxes  must  be  un- 
der the  inspection  and  in  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  officers,  and  United  States 
policemen  or  soldiers  must  keep  order  at 
the  voting  places.  The  national  govern- 
ment, having  taken  this  matter  in  hand, 
must  go  through  with  it,  and  must  take 
care  that  no  man's  vote  is  thrown  out  in 
the  counting,  and  that  the  returns  are  made, 
and  the  result  declared,  correctly  ;  and  this 
too  it  must  do  by  its  officers.  A  few  years' 
experience  of  elections,  conducted  by  au- 
thority and  under  regulations  proceeding 
from  the  seat  of  the  national  government, 
would  convince  Ignotus  himself  that  the 
destruction  of  the  eeseeved  eights  of  the 
States,  and  the  consequent  centralization  of 
power  at  the  national  capital,  is  identical 
with  the  subveesion  of  libeety. 

"  My  confidence  is  that  any  attempt  to 
gain  for  the  national  government  power 
over  the  elective  franchise  in  the  States 
will  result  in  the  complete  overthrow  of 
whatever  party  may  engage  in  it." 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  Dr.  Bacon 
is  one  of  the  leading  Abolitiouiots 
of  New  England,  whose  sympathies 
are  precisely  with  Sumner  and  Phil- 
lips on  this  subject ;  but  he  pos- 
sesses an  intellect  far  ahead  of  either 
of  these  doctors  of  revolution,  as 
the  reader  will  see  by  the  above  let- 
ter. To  say  the  least,  it  is  an  en- 
couraging sign,  in  the  midst  of  these 
days  of  degeneration  and  folly, 
(when  it  is  the  fashion  for  every 
type  of  rascals  to  sneer  at  "  States 
Bights,")  to  find  a  man  of  Dr.  Ba- 
con's standing  in  New  England  so 
decided  in  defense  of  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  American 
Union.  So  far  as  he  goes,  nothing 
can  be  more  admirable  than  his  argu- 
ment. He  only  stops  short  of  a 
complete  application  of  it  to  the 
whole  field  covered  by  the  American 
principle  of  government.  What  he 
proves  to  be  the  rights  of  the  nor- 
thern States  in  relation  to  suffrage, 
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are  precisely  as  applicable  to  the 
southern.  This  political  right  of  suf- 
frage, in  each  of  the  States,  the 
southern  included,  rests  unon  char- 
ters older  than  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. It  is  a  right  over  which  no 
particle  of  jurisdiction  was  ever  de- 
legated to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  way  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  can 
ever  lawfully  obtain  jurisdiction  over 
it,  except  by  the  free  and  voluntary 
surrender  of  the  States  concerned. 
No  act  of  the  States  can  enlarge  the 
delegated  or  derived  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government.  If  it  was  other- 
wise, it  would  b3  within  tin  power 
of  any  one  State,  by  committing 
some  act  of  folly,  to  erect  th 3  Fede- 
ral Government  into  such  a  new,and 
consolidated  empire  as  would  over- 
tk-ow  the  liberties  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  States.  If  one  or  more  State 
denies  the  jur  sdiction  which  has 
been  delegated,  the  most  the  Fede- 
ral Government  can  do  is  simply  to 
procure,  according  to  the  forms  of 
law,  the  enforcement  of  that  juris- 
diction. But  it  gains  no  iota  of  new 
or  enlarged  jurisdiction  itself.  "We 
say  if  it  did,  it  would  be  within  the 
power  of  a  single  State  to  commit 
deeds  which  would  clothe  the  Fede- 
ral Government  at  once  with  impe- 
rial or  despotic  powers,  and  thereby 
put  the  liberty  of  all  the  States  at 
its  mercy. 

The  Federal  Government  itself  is 
nothing  but  a  corporation,  created 
by  the  grant  or  charter  of  the  sepa- 
rate States  ;  anil  there  i  no  way  by 
which  this  Federal  Government  can 
lawfully  exercise  any  power  not 
found  in  the  original  charter  on 
which  all  its  functions  are  ba  ■:  d. 
This  principle  has  been  over  and 
over  again  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 


Court,  and  it  is  an  undisputed  prin- 
ciple of  law.  When,  therefore,  Dr- 
Bacon  settles  the  fountain  of  suf- 
frage in  one  of  the  States,  he  has 
settled  it  for  all.  In  the  case  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Charles  River 
Bridge  against  the  proprietors  of  the 
"Warren  Bridge,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  that  :  "  The  property  and 
power  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  held  by  no  other  or  stronger  te- 
nure than  the  land  or  franchises  of 
a  citizen  or  corporation  ;  both  rights 
were  inherent  in  the  people  of  a  State, 
who  have  made  grants  by  their  re- 
presentatives, in  a  convention  di- 
rectly by  their  original  power,  or  in 
a  legislative  act,  made  by  authority 
delegated  in  their  State  Constitu- 
tion." Now,  no  act  of  Congress  can 
stretch  or  extend  the  derived  and 
limited  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  abridge,  or  take  away, 
the  franchise  of  a  State,  or  the  peo- 
ple thereof.  This  principle  has  been 
taken  from  the  Magna  Charta  of 
England,  and  carried  into  the  great 
charter  of  our  rights.  (See  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  Bald. 
139.) 

By  Magna  Charta,  ch.  9,  and  Rich. 
II.,  it  is  enacted,  "that  the  citizens 
of  London  shall  enjoy  all  their  lib  • 
erties,  notwithstanding  any  statute 
(of  King  or  Parliament)  to  the  con- 
trary." Here  is  the  immemorial 
principle  on  which:  our  government 
was  founded.  All  the  States  shall . 
enjoy  their  rights,  liberties,  and 
franchises,  notwithstanding  any  act 
of  Congress  to  the  contrary.  These 
franchises  or  suffrages  do  not  rest 
upon  any  subsequent  acts  of  the 
States,  but  upon  the  original  char- 
ter of  Federal  power,  and  of  Slate 
sovereignty.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  the  people  of  the 
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Colonies  clung  to  the  Magna  Charta, 
and  their  charters  from  the  crown  ; 
and  the  violation  of  these  was  the 
perpetual  subject  of  complaint.  (See 
1  Jour.  Cong.  27-8  ;  40-1  ;  60,  138, 
143,  153,  154,  167, 178.)  One  of  the 
grievances  set  forth  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is,  "  For  tak- 
ing away  our  charters."  One  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  English  re- 
volution was,  "  They  have  also  in- 
vaded the  privileges,  and  seized  on 
the  charters  of  these  towns  that  have 
a  right  to  be  represented  by  their 
burgesses  in  Parliament,  and  have 
secured  surrenders  to  be  made  of 
them  by  which  the  magistrates  in 
them  have  delivered  up  all  their 
rights  and  privileges,  to  be  disposed 
of  at  the  pleasure  of  those  evil  coun- 
sellors." (Journ.  Commons,  2,  G.) 
And  so  in  the  language  of  our  Con- 
gress :  "  The  legislative,  executive, 
and  judging  powers,  are  all  moved 
by  the  nod  of  a  minister.  Privil-  • 
eges  and  immunities  last  no  longer 
than  his  smiles.  When  he  frowns, 
their  feeble  forms  dissolve."  ( 1  Jour. 
Cong.,  59-60.)  Again:  "Without 
being  heard,  without  being  tried, 
without  law,  without  justice,  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  their  charter  is 
destroyed,  their  liberties  violated, 
their  constitution  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment changed,  and  all  this  upon 
no  better  pretence  than  that  their 
ministry  were  of  opinion  that  such 
high  political  regulations  were  ne- 
cessary to  compel  due  subordination 
and  obedience  to  their  mandates." 
(1,  Jour.  Cong.,  41.)  Now,  is  not 
all  this  a  very  exact  prestatement 
of  the  conduct  of  Congress  towards 
a  portion  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
and  on  exactly  the  same  pretences  ? 
Congress  stands  in  precisely  the 
same  hostile  attitude  to-day,  in  rela- 


tion to  the  southern  States,  that  the 
besotted  Parliament  of  England  did 
to  these  Colonies  in  their  glorious 
struggle  for  liberty  and  justice.  By 
assuming  the  right  to  control  suf- 
frage in  those  States,  and  to  enforce 
negro  equality,  Congress  is  even 
committing  an  act  of  usurpation  and 
despotism  far  greater  than  any  of 
those  tyrannical  deeds  of  the  Eng- 
lish Crown,  which  lead  to  the  glo- 
rious American  Revolution.  Every 
man  who  truly  respects  that  revolu- 
tion, or  who  abhors  the  despotism 
which  caused  it,  must  look  with  un- 
compromising horror  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  Congress,  and  must  despise 
the  people  who  sustain  it.  We  have 
no  soft  words  for  these  traitors  to 
the  sacred  principles  of  American 
liberty.  Nor  have  we  charity  for  the 
sneaks  who  counsel  acquiescence  in 
such  acts  of  tyranny.  Is  human 
liberty,  then,  so  cheap  or  so  worth- 
less a  commodity,  that  it  may  thus 
be  bartered  away  for  a  few  dreams 
of  party  success  ?  A  few  men  in  the 
South,  who  have  their  straining  eyes 
fixed  upon  official  plunder,  and  we 
know  not  how  many  chronic  and  in- 
curable sneaks  here  in  the  North, 
are  counseling  "  submission,"  "  ac- 
quiescence," "  yielding  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,"  and  all  manner 
of  similar  excuses,  which  are  the 
immemorial  signs  of  knaves  or  cow- 
ards. Are  these  hard  words  ?  But 
it  is  a  hard  fate  to  which  they  would 
consign  our  country. 

Accursed,  forever  accursed,  be  the 
tongue  which  counsels  submission 
of  the  people  to  this  new  and  fatal 
rule  of  despotism,  which  allows 
Congress  to  control  the  measure  of 
suffrage  in  the  States !  Better  a 
hundred  years  of  war  than  submis- 
sion to  such  despotism.      But  the 
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tr  mblirtg  sneak  answers,  Congress 
w  11  confiscate  the  lands  of  the  people 
in  twelve  of  the  States,  if  we  do  not 
allow  it  to  say  who  shall  vote  in  the 
States!  Then  let  our  children  be 
taught  for  a  hundred  generations, 
if  the  abomination  lasts  so  long, 
to  shoot  or  poison  the  scoundrels 
who  shall  dare  thus  to  enter  upon 
the  stolen  lands  of  their  fathers 
and  rightful  owners  !  We  know  of 
no  charter  that  gives  Congress  the 
right  to  "  confiscate"  the  property 
o:  any  man;  but  we  do  know  of  an 
old  and  sacred  charter  which  gives 
to  every  man  the  right  to  kill,  in 
the  last  resort,  every  such  confis- 
cating villain.  Calling  theft  confis- 
cation does  not  alter  the  name  nor 
the  enormity  of  the  crime.  If  there 
is  no  other  remedy,  let  the  breed  of 
such  scoundrels  be  exterminated  by 
the  righteous  revenge  of  the  wrong- 
ed and  plundered  people  !  If  his- 
tory teaches  any  other  remedy  for 
such  plundering  despotism,  we 
challenge  to  know  on  which  page  it 
is  to  be  found.  We  demand  to  be 
informed  what  nation  on  earth  ever 
preserved  its  liberties  by  yielding, 
inch  by  inch,  to  the  encroachments 
of  despotic  power?  But  "let us  be 
cautious  ;  let  us  not  go  too  fast." 
No,  of  course,  do  not  go  too  fast; 
for,  if  you  do,  despotism  will  not  be 
able  to  surround  and  capture  you ! 
Then,  by  all  means,  O !  sluggard 
and  coward,  be  cautious,  and  go 
very  slow,  so  that  the  enemy  may 
have  all  the  time  he  wants  to  mature 
and  execute  his  plans  for  your  des- 
truction. But  it  is  said  that  we  do 
not  know  the  condition  the  South 
is  in.  We  do,  however,  know  that 
the  South  can  be  in  no  condition 
which  justifies  her  people  in  "  ac- 


commodating" herself  to  the  hu- 
miliating and  beastly  demands  of 
the  tyrants  of  Congress,  or  which 
palliates  the  crime  of  the  northern 
Democracy  in  not  rushing  to  the 
defence  of  liberty,  and  making 
common  cause  with  the  wronged 
and  tortured  people  of  the  south- 
ern States.  The  wrongs  which  the 
South  endures  are  aimed  at  the 
common  liberties  of  the  American 
people.  They  are  meant  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Democratic  prin- 
ciple of  government  on  which  this 
Union  was  founded.  And  these 
wrongs  are  inflicted  by  an  actual 
minority  of  the  United  States.  Does 
no';,  that  thought  bring  a  blush  upon 
the  cheeks  of  the  cringing  cowards 
who  tell  us  that  we  must  "  accom- 
modate" ourselves  to  the  situation? 
But  we  say,  no;  let  us  change  the  si- 
tuation !  Whatever  must  be  done 
to  restore  liberty,  that  let  us  do. 
Let  us  do  whatever  a  brave  man  must 
to  preserve  his  own  manhood,  and 
save  his  country  from  the  grasp  of 
despotism!  Is  not  an  honorable 
death  in  defence  of  liberty  a  thou- 
sand times  ju'eferable  to  a  degraded 
and  dishonored  life  ?  What  a  splen- 
did example  is  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Numantians,  who,  after  they 
had  been  besieged  by  the  Romans 
fourteen  years,  were  at  last  so  com- 
pletely environed  by  the  forces  of 
Scipio,  that  they  gave  up  all  pos- 
sibility of  relief,  and  nobly  resolved 
to  die  with  the  honor  in  which  they 
had  lived.  And  when  the  Roman 
commander  saw  the  bravery  of 
those  people,  he  generously  offered 
them  terms  which  might  have  been 
accepted  by  souls  less  tenacious  of 
their  liberty;  but,  instead  of  return- 
ing him  an  answer  of  compliance, 
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they  sent  him  word  that  they  had, 
for  the  space  of  300  years,  been 
exempt  from  tribute,  or  acknowledg- 
ing any  other  nation  as  their  master 
and  they  preferred  to  die  free  than 
to  live  divested  of  liberty.  As  soon 
as  they  had  despatched  the  Roman 
herald  with  this  message,  after  tak- 
ing an  affectionate  leave  of  one 
another,  and  recommending  their 
souls  to  the  mercy  of  heaven,  each 
man  took  a  torch  and  set  fire  to  his 
own  dwelling,  devoting  himself"  and 
all  he  possessed  to  destruction,  so 
that  Scipio  was  left  neither  treasure 
to  plunder,  nor  man  nor  woman  to 
triumph  over.  "When  Scipio's  eyes  be- 
held all  this  charred  and  blackened 
ruin,  he  exclaimed:  "Happy,  hapLy 
Numantia,  tvhich  the  gods  intended  to 
put  an  end  to,  but  never  ivould  permit 
to  be  overcome."  Alas !  that  life  should 
be  so  dear  to  any  people  that  they 
should  consent  to  purchase  a  few 


fleeting  years  of  it,  at  the  expense 
of  their  manhood  and  liberty  !  But 
why  do  we  talk  in  this  manner  ?  If 
all  who  hate  this  African  despotism 
will  bravely  and  virtuously  move 
together,  it  is  the  Mongrel  party 
which  must  surrender  their  beastly 
despotism,  or  fall  before  the  wrath 
of  the  proud  white  man's  actual 
majority.  If  this  Mongrel  party  is 
allowed  to  carry  out  its  plans  of  de- 
civilization  and  despotism,  it  will  be 
because  of  the  supineness  and  cow- 
ardice of  its  opposers.  It  will  be 
because  the  actual  physical  majority 
of  two-thirds  surrender  to  the  noise 
and  bombastic  threats  of  one-third. 
In  a  word,  if  the  rights  of  the  States 
all  pass  into  the  hands  of  Congress, 
and  if  negro  suffrage  prevails  over 
this  land,  it  will  be  because  the  De- 
mocratic party  is  composed  of  the 
greatest  sneaks  whom  the  world 
ever  saw. 


«#» 


SONNET. 


A  morning  mist  among  the  blue  hills  lost, 

A  blade  of  grass  that  withers  on  the  ground, 
A  subtle  melting  tracery  of  frost, 

Upon  the  crystal  pure  in  winter  iound  : 
The  echo  of  an  echo,  fleeting  sound, 

The  foam  of  ocean  wave  by  wild  winds  tossed, 
On  rocks  that  overlook  the  surges  round, 

By  barks  of  mortal  mould  as  yet  uncrossed : 
A  cloud  that  lades  aw  iy  even  as  we  gaze, 

A  drop  of  dew  exhaled  within  an  hour, 
A  leaf  snapped  from  the  tree  in  autumn  days, 

A  broken  reed  or  decayed  flower — 
These  we  say  life  resembles  ;  yet  we  haste 
That  life  so  brief  to  dissipate  and  waste. 
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WHO  AND  WHAT  AEE  THE  NEGKOES? 


The  modern  science  of  Anthropo- 
logy is  making  sad  disturbance  with 
the  past  current  of  human  ideas  in  re- 
ference to  the  difference  and  origin 
of  races. 

The  old  question  of  the  catechism, 
"  Who  was  the  fir?t  man  9"  has  be- 
come of  difficult  answer,  if  we  are 
to  credit  the  savans  who  have  been 
rummaging  the  tombs  of  Egypt. 
But  whatever  may  be  ultimately  set- 
tled with  reference  to  the  problem 
of  the  unity  or  diversity  of  the  hu- 
man race,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  the  popular  notion  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  negro  rests  on  a  very  slen- 
der foundation. 

During  the  "  slave-trading  era,"  he 
was  thought  to  lack  a  human  soul — 
to  be  a  mere  improved  edition  of  the 
monkey,  and  not  "  a  man  and  a  bro- 
ther." A  more  prevalent  idea,  and 
one  which  has,  at  times,  found  ex- 
pression even  in  the  pulpit,  and  that, 
too,  irrespective  of  sectional  divi- 
sions, is,  that  negroes  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  and  that  they 
populated  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  all 
the  rest  of  Africa,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  Barbary  States,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Bible  account  is,  that  Ham 
saw  his  father  lying  in  his  tent  na- 
ked, under  the  influence  of  wine, 
and  informed  his  two  brothers, 
Shem  and  Japhet,  who  went  back- 
ward with  garments  and  covered 
him.  For  this  offense  of  Ham, 
whose  sight  of  his  father's  naked- 
ness was,  so  far  as  appears,  entirely 
involuntary,    Noah    pronounced    a 


curse  upon  Canaan,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Ham,  and  the  youngest  too,  if  we 
are  to  judge  of  their  ages  by  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  named.  This 
curse  was  that  he  should  be  a  ser- 
vant of  servants  to  Shem  and  Ja- 
phet ;  and  it  was  upon  him  alone. 
The  inference,  therefore,  that  Ca- 
naan, one  of  the  grandsons  of  Noah, 
who  had  committed  no  offense  what- 
ever, should  have  been  miraculously 
changed  into  a  negro  under  this 
curse,  and  that  his  entire  posterity 
were  visited  with  the  same  curse  and 
its  consequences,  shows  a  latitude  of 
construction  quite  on  a  par  with 
that  assumed  by  the  Mormon  pro- 
phets. 

Another  error  of  the  past,  which 
has  been  exploded  by  modern  re- 
search, is,  that  the  Ethiopians  were 
negroes.  The  negro,  per  se.  was 
very  little  known  in  ancient  history. 
He  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  until  about  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, B.  C,  and  then  their  knowl- 
edge was  vague,  and  not  scientific. 
Their  geographers  and  historians 
were  in  the  habit  of  calling  all  races 
of  a  skin  darker  than  their  own 
Ethiopians — that  is,  people  of  a 
burnt  face.  Herodotus,  with  that 
kind  of  inaccuray  which  still  lingers 
with  some  Europeans  in  regarding 
all  Americans  as  Indians,  even  al- 
ludes to  the  black  color  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  yet  the  paintings  and  mum- 
mies of  Egypt  plainly  distinguish 
the  people  of  that  country  from  the 
negroes  of  Africa,  and  prove  them 
nei'her  black  nor  woolly-haired. 
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So  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Ethiopia 
and  Cush  are  convertible  terms,  the 
same  word  in  the  Hebrew  being 
translated  either  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  indifferently.  It  is  an  his- 
toric fact,  also,  that  three  or  four 
countries  were  called  Cush  or  Ethi- 
opia. In  the  learned  essay  to  Raw- 
linson's  Herodotus  (1  Vol.,  529), 
we  have  the  following: 

"Recent  linguistic  discovery  tends  to 
show  that  a  Cushite,  or  Ethiopian  race, 
did,  in  the  earliest  times,  extend  itself 
along  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 
from  Abyssinia  to  India.  The  whole  pen- 
insula of  India  was  peopled  by  a  race  of 
this  character  before  the  influx  of  the 
Arians.  It  extended  from  the  Indus  along 
tli3  sea  coast  through  modern  Beloochis- 
tan  and  Kerman,  which  was  the  proper 
country  of  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians.  The 
cities  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  shown,  by  the  brick  inscriptions 
found  anion:*  their  ruins,  to  have  belonged 
to  this  race.  It  was  dominant  in  Susiana 
and  Babylonia,  until  overpowered  in  the 
one  country  by  Arian,  in  the  other  by 
Semitic  intrusion.  It  can  be  traced  both 
by  dialect  and  tradition  throughout  the 
whole  south  coast  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula; and  it  still  exists  in  Abyssinia,  where 
the  language  of  the  principal  tribe  (the 
Galla)  furnishes,  it  is  thought,  a  clue  to 
the  cuniform  inscriptions  of  Susiana  and 
Elymas,  which  date  from  a  period  proba- 
bly a  thousand  years  before  our  era." 

African  Ethiopia  was  a  country 
of  the  upper  Nile,  lying  south  of 
Egypt,  and  is  supposed  to  have  em- 
braced the  regions  now  known  as 
Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Sennaar  and  Kar- 
dofau. 

It  was  once  a  powerful  nation, 
with  a  stable  government,  making 
wTars  and  conquests,  having  a  writ- 
ten language  and  literature,  and 
exhibiting  a  state  of  civilization 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Egypt. 
Herodotus  says  that  the  Egyptian 


priests  recited  to  him  from  a  book 
the  names  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sovereigns  (successors  of 
Menes),  and  in  the  connected  series 
eighteen  were  Ethiopians. 

This  dynasty  of  Ethiopians  con- 
stituted the  twenty-fifth  of  Egyp- 
tian kings,  of  which  Nott  and  Grlid- 
don,  in  their  "  Types  of  Mankind," 
page  150,  say: 

"There  are  little  or  no  remains  of  the 
twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  dynasties  ; 
but,  in  order  to  show  that  the  so-called 
'Ethiopian'  dynasty  had  no  negro  blood 
in  their  veins,  we  sub;  oin  their  three  por- 
trai':s.  Dr.  Norton  calls  them  'Austro- 
Egyptians,'  and  we  opine  that  they  may 
be  derived  from  an  Egyptian  covered  with 
Old  JBeja  (Begawee),  or,  perhaj)s,  with 
Cushite- Arabian  blood." 

Dr.  Prichard  says:  "By  their  na- 
tional character  of  conformation, 
the  Abyssinians  are  associated  with 
that  class  of  African  nations  which 
I  have  chosen  to  denominate  by  the 
term  Ethiopian,  as  distinguishing 
them  from  the  negroes.  The  distinc- 
tion has,  indeed,  been  already  es- 
tablished by  Baron  Larrey,  Dr. 
Kuppell,  M.  de  Chabral  and  others." 
(Cited  in  "Types  of  Mankind,"  pp. 
193-4. )  See  also  second  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus  (p.  146,  note  4),  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  Ethio- 
pians "  could  not  have  changed  in 
color,  as  Larcher  supposes,  from 
the  time  of  Arumianus  Marcellinus, 
who,  after  all,  only  says  they  are 
'mostly  dusky  and  dark,'  but  not 
'  black;'  for,  though  the  Ethiopians 
have  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years  intermarried  with  black  wo- 
men from  the  Soudan,  who  form  a 
great  part  of  their  harems,  they  still 
retain  their  copper  color  without  be- 
coming negroes." 

It  is  well  known  that  a  contro- 
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versy  has  been  going  on  for  some 
years  in  the  learned  and  unlearned 
world  in  reference  to  the  unity  or 
diversity  of  origin  of  the  human 
race.  In  other  words,  the  startling 
question  is  being  discussed,  whe- 
ther all  mankind  are  descended 
from  Adam  and  Eve,  or  whether 
the  Creator  has  seen  fit  to  make  in- 
dependent human  creations,  suited 
to  different  climates  and  geographi- 
cal conformations,  in  harmony  with 
what  He  has  seen  fit  to  do  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Fauna  and  Flora,  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Dr.  Prichard  is  known  as  the 
great  champion  of  the  unity  theory, 
and  undertakes  to  account  for  the 
present  vast  differences  in  the  color, 
form  of  cranium,  &c.,  of  human  be- 
ings, by  the  influences  of  climate, 
and  other  circumstances.  Messrs. 
Nott  and  Gliddon  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  1air  representatives  of 
the  diversity  theory,  since  the  pub- 
lication, in  1854,  of  their  great 
work,  "The  Types  of  Mankind."  ' 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
this  controversy,  the  researches  of 
these  distinguished  men  have 
brought  to  light  some  curious  and 
important  facts.  They  have,  among 
other  things,  established  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  negro  race  just  as 
he  now  appears.  Thus,  in  the  tomb 
of  Seti-Menephtha  I.  (generally 
called  Belzoni's  tomb),  at  Thebes, 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  about 
1,500  B.  C,  have  been  found  certain 
tableaux,  wherein  the  god  Herus 
appears  conducting  sixteen  person- 
ages, each  four  of  whom  represent- 
ed a  distinct  type  of  manhood,  as 
known  to  the  Egyptians.  Nott  and 
Gliddon  give  a  vivid  representation 
of  one  series  of  these  figures,  and 
say  (p.  85): 


"  The  above  figures,  which  may  be  seen 
in  plates,  in  a  folio  scale,  in  the  great 
works  of  Belzoni,  Champolliou,  Lepsius 
and  others,  are  copied  from  the  smaller 
work  of  Champollion-Figeac.  They  dis- 
play the  Hot,  the  Namu,  the  Nahsu,  and 
the  Tamhu,  as  the  hyroglyj  hical  inscrip- 
tion terms  them;  and,  although  the  effigies 
we  present  are  small,  they  portray  a  spec  - 
men  of  each  type,  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  show  that  four  races  were  very  distinc: 
3,300  years  ago.  We  have  here  a  scientific 
quadripartite  division  of  mankind  into  red, 
yellow,  black  and  while,  ante-dating  Moses." 

"  Bot"  means  rac  ',  indicating  that 
the  Egyptians  regarded  the  copper- 
colored  population  of  the  Nile  re- 
gions as  2^ar  excellence,  the  human 
race.  The  Nahsu,  or  black  figure, 
gives  a  perfect  likeness  of  the  negro 
countenance  of  to-day. 

Again,say  Nott  and  Gliddon  (180) : 
"The  negroes  may  be  traced  en  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  back  to  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  about  2,300  yeais 
B.  C,  ad  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
they  were  not  then  as  old  as  any 
other  race  of  our  geological  epoch." 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  ("Artiquily  of 
Man,"  pp.  385-6),  makes  substan- 
tially the  same  statement. 

Passing  events  in  our  country 
make  it  a  matter  of  importance  to 
know  what  the  negro  is — in  what 
respect  he  differs  from  the  whites. 
The  physical  differences  are  very 
obvious;  he  is  described  as  having  a 
"  black  skin,  woolly  hair,  flat  nose, 
thick  everted  lips,  and  a  progna- 
thous form  of  skull."  It  is  also  said 
that  he  "flourishes  under  the  fiercest 
heats,  and  unheeds  the  dampness  of 
the  tropics,  where  the  white  man 
soon  dies,  withstanding  the  virulent 
endemics  and  epidemics  of  the  coun- 
try."    (12  Am.  Cyclo.,  pp.  171-2.) 

But  the  most  pertinent  query  is — 
what  is  he  mentally — intellectually  ? 
Docs  he  stand  on  the  same  plane  of 
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the  average  white  man,  or  fall  be- 
low it?  Surely  a  history  as  old  as 
any  of  the  present  "  geological 
epoch,"  ought  to  afford  some  data 
on  this  subject. 

He  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
more  than  half  of  the  Continent  of 
Africa,  at  least  4,000  years,  with- 
out an  alphabet,  a  written  language, 
or  any  material  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, so  far  as  we  know. 

In  a  review  of  recent  narratives 
of  travel,  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  the 
London  Quarterly,  the  writer,  after 
speaking  of  some  utensils  of  human 
workmanship,  found  imbedded  with 
fossil  bones,  in  a  bed  of  gravel,  on 
the  banks  of  a  tributary  of  the 
Gambesi,  says: 

"Utensils,  the  undoubted  workmanship 
of  man,  were  thus  found  intermixed  with 
fossil  remains,  unquestionably  of  the  ter- 
tiary, or  even  an  older  geological  period. 
If  the  evidence  of  this  discovery  should  be 
found  to  be  satisfactory,  and,  taking  into 
consideration  the  time  required  for  the 
conversion  of  bones  into  fossils,  we  must 
come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
civilization — such  as  it  is— of  the  black 
man  in  Africa,  has  been  stationary  for  an 
immense  period,  and  that  his  intellect 
must,  consequently,  be  of  an  inferior  order 
to  that  of  the  European  or  the  Asiatic 
type.  The  African  negro  has  certainly 
hitherto  shown  no  capacity  for  politic  1 
construction.  His  governments  are  pure 
despotisms,  and  society  has  scarcely  any- 
where advanced  its  simplest  principles  and 
most  barbaric  forms.  He  has  neither 
tamed  the  elephant,  nor  domesticated  the 
horse,  nor  discovered  the  use  of  the 
plough,  nor  learned  to  spread  the  sail.  He 
has  not  acquired  even  the  elements  of  pub- 
lic economy,  and  is  as  ignorant  of  the 
rudiments  of  science  as  a  child.  Although 
he  has  acquired,  in- a  few  instances,  a  rude 
skill  in  the  metals,  he  has  not  discovered 
that  coal  is  inflammable ;  and,  although  his 
country  teems  with  all  the  appliances  of 
civilization,  his  political  and  social  con- 
dition remains  one  of  the  enigmas  of  the 
world."  (See  Eclectic  Mag.  for  May,  1866, 
p.  628.) 


It  is,  therefore,  no  especial  cause 
for  wonder  that  on  the  monuments 
of  Egypt,  he  is  uniformly  repre* 
sented  as  a  "slave,"  or  as  engaged  in 
some  menial  capacity.  No  oiher  re- 
sult would  have  been  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect, 
during  a  period  when  the  right  to 
hold  "  slaves"  was  unquestioned. 

An  examination  of  the  negro 
skull  discloses  the  fact  that  his 
brain  is  nine  cubic  inches  less  than 
the  average  brain  of  the  white  race. 
Not  only  is  there  this  difference  in 
size,  but  the  posterior,  or  animal, 
or,  if  you  please,  offectional  part  of 
his  brain,  predominates  over  the 
anterior,  or  intellectual  lobes.  A 
certain  degree  of  mental  equilib- 
rium— of  balance  between  the  two 
well-known  divisions  of  the  brain — 
between  the  will  and  the  un- 
derstanding, the  affections  and 
thoughts — is  necessary  for  indivi- 
dual or  national  advance  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  This  peculiar 
want  of  balance  in  the  negro  solves 
the  mystery  of  his  peculiar  history. 
He  almost  totally  lacks  in  execu!ive 
ability,  and  has  very  little  inventive 
ge  ius.  Such  materials  do  not  fur- 
nish statesmen,  or  lawyers,  or  ora- 
tors, or  poets,  or  men  by  whom  the 
complicated  political  and  commer- 
cial affairs  of  civilized  nations  are 
transacted. 

All  experiments  yet  made  in  his 
education  prove  that  the  children 
are  more  precocious  and  quicker 
to  learn  than  white  pupils  of  the 
same  age,  up  to  a  certain  point,  not 
much  higher  than  some  of  the  plain- 
est rules  in  arithmetic,  but  that  be- 
yond this  they  cannot  be  forced. 
In  other  words,  he  is  incapable  of 
education  beyond  the  simplest  rudi- 
ments. B.  Gr.  F. 
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CATECHISM  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  BRIEF  EXPOSITION   OF   THE   TRUE   ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES   OF   THAT   GREAT 
COMPACT   BETWEEN    SOVEREIGN   STATES. 

[By  an  Aged  Friend  of  the  Author'  (John  Butledge, )  of  the  United  Stales  Constitution.  ] 


1st.  "  To  secure  their  rights,  governments  are  instituted  amongst  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government."— [Declaration  of  Independence. 

2nd.  "  Whenever  the  General  Government  assumes  undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are  unauthorized,  void,  and 
of  no  force ;  to  this  compact  each  State  acceded  as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party,  and  each  State  has  the 
right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  the  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress.  "-—[Jefferson's  Ken- 
tucky and  Madison's  Virginia  Resolutions  of  '98  and  '99. 

3d.  "  Three  of  the  original  States,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Rhode  Island,  in  their  ratification  and  adoption  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  expressly  reserved  the  right '  to  reassume  the  powers  therein  delegated  when- 
ever perverted  to  the  injury  of  the  people.'  This  was  a  condition  precedent  under  which  they  were  admitted 
by  the  other  parties,  consequently  this  condition  became  part  of  the  compact  or  Constitution  itself.!'— [Justi- 
nian. 

4th.  "  This  compact,  if  broken  on  one  side,  is  broken  on  all  sides."— [Webster's  Great  Speech  at  Capon  Springs 
Virginia. 


PREFACE.* 
To  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Journal  of  the  Conventio  i  which  framed 
that  compact  between  sovereign  States,  it 
is  a  subject  of  profound  astonishment  how 
ignorant  the  majority  of  our  educated  citi- 
zens, and  even  the  majority  of  our  lawyers, 
are  of  the  true  nature,  the  principles,  and 
th'1  formation  of  that  strictly  limited  charter 
delegating  certain  definite  powers  to  our 
agents  at  Washington.  So  great  is  this  ig- 
norance of  the  true  history  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  particularly  in  the  northern 
States,  where  the  Journal  of  the  Conven- 
tion seems  never  to  have  been  studio  ,  or 
even  rea  ,  that  this  wi  iter  never  found  any 
northern  man,  however  well  educate  .,  who 
could  answer  the  quest' on  of  "who  was  the 
author  of  the  Constitution  ?"  The  reply 
has  invar  ably  been  th  it  James  Madison 
was  the  author,  or  wiit  r,  nd  that  he  hid 
usually  been  styled  th  i  father  of  the  Con- 


*  In  the  June  number  of  THE  OLD  GUARD,  we 

accidentally  omitted  to  print  the  above  preface  to  the 
article  on  page  467,  entitled  "  Catechism  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States."  There  was  also  an 
error  in  the  date  of  the  holding  of  the  first  Conven- 
tion of  the  Colonies  in  New  York,  which  should  have 
read  Oct.  21st,  17G5,  instead  of  1787. 


stitution  ;  whereas  the  simple  fact  is,  that 
he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with,  the 
authorship  or  writing  of  that  celebrated 
instrument.  It  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
Journal  of  the  Convention  that  the  first 
plan  of  a  Constitution  or  form  of  govern- 
ment was  submitted  by  Charles  Piuckney, 
of  S  uth  Carolina,  which  plan  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  of  which  the  eminent  st  i  tes- 
man,  JohnRutleclge,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
the  chairman.  On  Aug,  6, 1787,  he  repoi  ted 
the  present  Constitution,  which  was  (with  a 
few  trifling  alterations,)  finally  adopted  by 
the  Convention.  It  is  well  known  at  the 
South  that  John  Rut  I  edge  was  the  author 
of  that  great  document.  He  had  beeu 
Chief  Justice  under  the  Confedera  ion,  and 
had  also  been  President  of  South  Caro- 
lina. In  spite  of  the  clear  and  direct  record 
of  that  Journal,  this  ignorance  of  the  au- 
thorship seems  to  be  almost  universa'.  It 
has  been  frequently  and  most  erroneously 
attributed  to  J  s.  Madfeon,  w^o,  in  fact, 
was  not  even  upon  the  committee  which 
framed  and  reported  the  Constitution,  but 
was  (as  himself  declares)  so  constantly  oc- 
cupie  I  in  writing  his  own  Journal  and  Com- 
ment tries,  that  he  had  not  time  cvmto 
participate  to  any  extent  in  the  debates  of 
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the  Convention.  It  being  thus  undeniably 
shown  by  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  that 
both  the  original  plan  and  the  complete  Con- 
stitution were  written  by  distinguished 
citizens  of  South  Carolina,  it  has  been 
claimed  for  that  State  that  their  interpre- 
tation, as  well  as  that  of  the  great  Calhoun, 
( being  that  of  Jefferson  and  Ma  lison, )  is  the 
correct  construction  of  that  great  charter 
or  compact  of  government. 


Question  9th — Did  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  have  any 
validity  or  effect  in  any  State  not 
adopting  it  ? 

Answer  9th — The  7th  Article  of 
the  Constitution  expressly  declares 
that  "  the  ratifications  of  the  Con- 
ventions of  nine  States  shall  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  establishment  of  this 
Constitution  between  the  States  so 
ratifying  the  same."  The  States  of 
Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina 
did  not  ratify,  but  remained  as  se- 
parate and  independent  sovereign- 
ties, unaffected  by  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  States  or  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  fact  alone  is  conclusive  as 
to  State  sovereignty. 

Question  10th — 'When  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  declared  their  independ- 
ence, did  they  not  then  become  thir- 
teen independent  States? 

Answer  Wlh — The  Thirteen  Co- 
lonies (afterwards  the  thirteen 
original  States)  declared  their  inde- 
pendence by  the  separate  and  dis- 
tinct name  and  designation  of  each 
Colony,  or  State,  (viz.,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  &c,  &c. )  which 
States  then  had  no  political  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  each  continued 
for  several  years  to  act  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  sovereign  State  ;  and, 
as  sovereignty  cannot  remain  in 
abeyance,  it  necessarily  then  resided 
in  the  people  of  each  of  these  seve- 
ral separate  States. 

Question     11th — Did     not      both 


France  and  Great  Britain  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  the  pre- 
vious Colonies  by  each  of  their  se- 
veral names,  as  being  so  many  sover- 
eign and  independent  States  ? 

Answer  11th — The  recognition  of 
both  France  and  Great  Britain  de- 
signated each  State  by  its  separate 
name  (viz.,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  &c.,)  as  so  many  "independ- 
ent and  sovereign  States." 

Question  12th — Did  not  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  elect  John  Rut- 
ledge  President  of  South  Carolina, 
and  did  she  not  fight  the  battle 
of  Fort  Moultrie  with  her  own 
forces — and  did  she  not  make  a 
treaty  with  France  as  a  sovereign 
State  ? 

Answer  12th — Early  in  the  year 
1776,  (before  the  general  declaration 
of  independence  by  all  the  States,) 
South  Carolina  declared  her  separate 
independence,  appointed  John  Rut- 
ledge  her  President,  and  raised  her 
own  forces,  with  which  forces  she 
fought  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie; 
and  the  commissions  of  General 
Moultrie,  General  Marion,  General 
Sumter,  and  every  other  officer  of 
that  period,  were  signed  "  John  Rut- 
ledge,  President  of  South  Carolina." 
That  State  also  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  France,  and  acted  in  all  res- 
pects as  a  separate  sovereign  and 
independent  State,  and  as  such 
formed  a  confederacy  with  the  other 
separate  States,  in  the  year  1780,  by 
ratifying  the  Articles  of  the  Confe- 
deration. These  articles,  in  adopting 
the  title  of  United  States,  expressly 
declare  that  "  each  State  retains  its 
sovereignty  and  independence,  and 
all  powers  not  expressly  delegated." 
In  the  year  1765,  certain  citizens  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  forming 
a  company,  seized  and  destroyed  the 
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British  stamps  in  Fort  Johnson,  hav- 
ing* in  open  day,  and  without  any 
disguise,  surprised  the  garrison  and 
taken  the  fort,  ten  years  before  the 
clandestine  seizure  of  the  tea  at  Bos- 
ton, on  board  of  a  peaceful  merchant 
vessel,  by  some  hundreds  of  citizens 
disguised  as  Indians. 

Question  13th — Have  the  whole 
people  of  North  America,  or  of  these 
United  States  collectively,  ever  met 
together  to  elect  delegates  to  any 
convention,  or  congress,  or  any  as- 
sembly whatever,  either  to  form  a 
constitution,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose whatever  ?  Have  they,  as  one 
people,  ever  elected  members  of  Con- 
gress, or  electors  of  President,  or 
done  one  single  act  whatever  as  one 
people  ? 

Answer  13th — The  delegates  to  the 
Convention  which  formed  the  Con- 
stitution were  elected  by  the  sepa- 
rate people  of  each  separate  State. 
In  that  Convention  each  State  had 
but  one  vote,  wholly  and  entirely  ir- 
respective of  population,  so  that  the 
smaller  States,  being  more  nume- 
rous, always  outvoted  the  largest 
States.  Thus  the  Constitution  was 
formed  by  a  minority  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  country.  Each  of  the 
States  separately  elects  members  of 
Congress  and  electors  of  President, 
and  every  other  elective  officer.  None 
of  these  officers  can,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, be  elected  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  How  futile 
and  unfounded,  then,  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Consolidation  party,  that  the 
Government  of  these  United  States 
is  that  of  one  undivided  ration  ! 

Question  14:th — What  is  the  true 
definition  of  sovereignty? 

Answer  14£/i — Sovereignty  is  pro- 
perly tho  fundamental,  constitution- 
making,  government-making  power, 


which  resides  only  in  the  people  of 
each  separate  State,  and  can  only 
be  exerted  or  delegated  by  them. 
This  power  is,  by  and  through  the 
elections  of  these  separate  peoples, 
delegated  to,  and  embodied  in,  and 
can  only  be  exercised  by  the  primor- 
dial organic  conventions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State.  In  this  way  the 
thirteen  original  States,  each  act- 
ing separately  i'or  itself,  formed  the 
old  Confederacy  of  1778-81,  and 
thus  each  separate  State,  in  its  or- 
ganic convention,  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution of  1787,  which  conventions 
alone  gave  to  it  any  validity  and 
power,  irrespective  of  any  majority 
of  the  whole  people. 

Question  15th — Can  the  Govern- 
ment (or  agency)  at  Washington, 
or  any  other  constitutional  govern- 
ment, be  regarded,  in  any  sense,  as 
sovereign  ? 

Answer  15th — As  above  stated, 
sovereignty  resides  only  in  the  peo- 
ple of  each  separate  Stat?  (that  is,  in 
the  government-making  power),  and 
can  only  be  exercised  by  the  or- 
ganic convention  of  each  State. 
Governments  are  merely  the  crea- 
tures and  agents  of  these  sovereign- 
ties, deriving  their  only  powers 
from  them,  and  are  only  authorized 
to  exercise,  for  their  creators  some 
certain  specified  and  delegated 
powers  of  sovereignty — such  as  the 
declaration  and  conduct  of  war  and 
of  commerce.  Government  pos- 
sesses of  itself  no  inherent  sover- 
eignty, and  the  proposition  that 
sovereignty  can  exist  in  an  agency 
is  an  utter  absurdity. 

Question  16th — Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, a  solecism  to  speak  of  allegi- 
ance being  due  to  a  government,  or 
agency  ? 

Answer  lQth — Allegiance  is  pro- 
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perly  denned  to  be  "  tho  duty  of  a  son.     But,  when  a  sovereign  Stata 

subject   to   a   sovereign  ;"   and,    as  secedes  from  a  confederacy  or  union 

sovereignty  resides  only  in  the  peo-  with  other  States,  by  the   organic 

pie  of  each  separate  State,  and  is  action   of   her  primordial  Conven- 

only  embodied  in  their  primordial,  tion,    her    citizens    are    no    longer 

organic,    government-making    con-  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and, 

ventions,  it  is  only  there  that  alle-  therefore,   cannot    co    mit   treason 

giance  is  due.  against   what   has   then   become   a 

Question  17th — "What  then  is  the  foreign  government 

duty  that  citizens  owe  to  their  gov-  Question  20th — Does  not  the  Fed- 

ernment  and  laws  ?  eral    Constitution     require     three- 

Answer   11th — Citizens   owe  obe-  fourths  of  the  States  to  ratify  any 

dience  to  their  government,  and  to  amendments  to  that  instrument  ? 

all  constitutional  laws;  but  allegi-  Ansiver  20th — The  Constitution  of 

ance  is  only  due  to  sovereignty.  the  United  States  expressly  requires 

Question   ISth — Can   a    sovereign  the  ratifications  of  three-fourths  of 

State   commit   treason    against   its  the   States   to   give   validity  to   all 

government,  or  agency,  created  by  amendments   of    the    Constitution, 

itself?  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  power  of  any 

Answer  18th — Treason  is  properly  number     over    one-fourth    of    the 

defined  to  be  the  breach  of  allegi-  smallest  States,  with  a  population 

ance;  and,   as  allegiance  is  simply  of  one-twentieth  of   the  whole,    to 

the  duty  of  a  subject  to  a  sovereign,  defeat  any  proposed  amendment,  in 

it  is  absurd  to  contend  that  a  sover-  spite  of  the  ratifications  of  a  vast 

eign  State  can  commit  treason,  and  majority  of  the  whole  population  of 

especially  against  its  own  creature,  this  country, 

or  agency !  Question  21st — Does  not  each  of 

Question   19th — Can  a   citizen   of  the  United  States,  under  the  Con- 

either   of    the    States,   in    obeying  stitution,  choose,  by  its  Legislature, 

the  edicts  of  his  sovereign  organic  two  Senators  to  the  United  States 

Convention,  commit  treason  against  Senate,  and  has  not  each  State,  the 

the  General  Agency,  or  Government  smallest  and  the  largest,   an  equal 

at  Washington  ?  suffrage  in  the  Senate  ? 

Answer  19th — Most  assuredly  not.  Answer    21st — Such    is   the   pro- 

The  Constitution   declares   treason  vision  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 

to  be  the  "levying  war  (of  course,  by  and  such  has  always  been  the  regu- 

citizens  within  the  Union)  against  lar   and  legitimate   action   of  each 

the  United  States,"  and  not  against  separate  State. 

the  General  Government,  or  agency  Question    22d — How    does    each 

at  "Washington,   and  especially  not  State  elect  its  representatives  to  the 

after  that  government  has  been  ab-  lower  House  of  Congress? 

jured  and  cast  off  by  his  own  sover-  Answer  22d — Each   State,  under 

eign  Soate.     The  citizen  within  the  the  Federal  Constitution,  elects  its 

Union  must  have  levied  war  against  representatives  to  the  House,  as  ap- 

the   collective  States,   and  without  portioned     amongst     the     several 

the  sovereign   authority  of  his  own  States,  according  to  the  number  of 

State,  in  order  to  constitute  trea-  inhabitants  of  that  State,  and  they 
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are   required  to   be   inhabitants  of 
that  very  State. 

Question  23d — How  does  each 
State  appoint  its  electors  of  Presi- 
dent? 

Answer  23d — Each  State  appoints 
its  electors  of  President  in  propor- 
tion to  its  representatives  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  (without  any 
reference  to  population).  This 
greatly  increases  the  votes  of  the 
smaller  States  over  the  proportion 
of  the  larger  ones. 

Question  2Uh — May  not  these 
electors  be  either  chosen  by  the 
people  of  each  State,  or  by  their 
Legislature,  or  may  they  not  be  ap- 
pointed by  their  Governors,  as  each 
State  may  choose  to  determine  for 
itself? 

Answer  2Uh — Such  is  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  which 
declares  that  "  each  State  sha'l  ap- 
point, in  such  manner  as  the  Legis- 
lature thereof  may  direct,  a  number 
of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled 
in  Congress."  (Art.  2,  section  1, 
clause  2. )  Thus  the  smallest  States, 
being  a  great  minority  of  the  peo- 
ple, may  elect  the  President. 

Question  25th — Is  not  the  Presi- 
dent, in  fact  and  truth,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  States? 

Answer  25th — The  President  is 
chosen  by  the  electors,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States,  and  not  by  the  people,  or  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  Union, 
but  of  the  States ;  he  is,  therefore, 
the  representative  of  the  States. 

Question  26/h — For  what  purpose 
was  the  President  invested  with  the 
veto  power  ? 

Ariswer  2Gth — The  President  (as 
shown  by  the  debates  of  the  Con- 


vention) was  invested  with  the  veto 
power  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing and  arresting  every  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  the  States  by  the  ma- 
jority votes  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  fact,  the  States  them- 
selves thus,  through  his  action,  in- 
terpose their  veto  upon  the  uncon- 
stitutional acts  of  Congress. 

Question  21th — For  what  reason 
was  the  President  empowered  to 
appoint  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Answer  21th — The  President  was, 
by  the  Convention,empowered,  as  the 
representative  of  the  several  United 
States,  to  appoint  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  who  are,  by  the 
constitutional  compact  between  the 
States,  empowered  for  this  reason 
to  decide  controversies  between  the 
States  themselves. 

Question  28th — Does  not  the 
smallest  State  cast  the  same  two 
votes  in  the  Senate  as  the  largest 
for  Vice-President  in  case  of  a  va- 
cancy, and  does  not  that  officer  be- 
come President  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  that  office  ? 

Answer  28th — Such  is  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  thus  the  representatives  of  a 
great  minority  of  the  people  may 
elect  the  President. 

Question'  29th — What  does  the 
word  federal  signify  ? 

Answer  29th— This  title  of  the 
General  Government  being  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  fcedus,  a 
league,  can  have  no  other  meaning 
than  that  of  an  alliance,  league,  or 
union  of  separate  States.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  Constitution 
itself,  in  various  clauses — as,  for  in- 
stance, in  clause  7th  of  section  1st, 
Article  2d,  which  provides  that  "the 
President    shall     not    receive    any 
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other  emolument"  (than  his  salary) 
"  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them."  Again,  section  2d,  Art;cle 
4th,  speaks  of  "  citizens  of  each 
State"  (not  citizens  of  the  United 
States).  Again,  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment plso  provides  for  suits 
"  against  one  of  the  United  States 
by  citizens  of  another  State" — thus 
clearly  showing  the  distinct  sover- 
eignty of  each  separate  State. 

Question  30th — What  does  the 
word  "union"  signify? 

Answer  30th — The  word  union  can 
only  mean  the  joining  together  of 
two  or  more  separate  things. 

Question  31st — Can  a  consolidat- 
ed or  national  government  of  one 
collective  peox>le  be,  in  any  rational 
sense,  called  a  "  union  ?" 

Answer  31st — This  word  neces- 
sarily, and  ex  vi  termini,  must  sig- 
nify a  league,  alliance,  or  partnership, 
of  two  or  more  parties.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  most  absurd  and  contra- 
dictory to  declare  that  the  federal 

v 

form  of  government  is  not  either  a 
compact,  league  or  alliance,  of  seve- 
ral States. 

Question  3%d — Does  not  the  title 
"  United  States"  necessarily,  and  of 
itself,  imply  the  joining  together  of 
two  or  more  States  ? 

Ansiver  32d— The  title  "United 
States"  is  clearly  the  same  as  "States 
United,"  or,  as  the  French  peop'e 
designate  this  confederacy,  "les 
Etats  Uni"  and  the  merest  common 
sense  would  seem  to  repudiate  the 
idea  of  "  States  United"  being  one 
solid  nation. 

Question  i  3d — Did  not  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  also  adopt  the 
title  of  "United  States  of  America," 
and  yet  declare  that  "  each  State 
retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and 
independence,  and  every  power  and 


right  which  is  not  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled?" 

Answer  33d — Such  is  the  provision 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The 
Tenth  Amendment  of  the  present 
Constitution  makes  the  same  decla- 
ration. 

Question  3Uh — What  is  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  tor  sup- 
pressing insurrections  and  repel- 
ling invasions  ? 

Ansiver  3-ith — Congress  alone  has 
the  power,  under  clause  15,  sec  ion 
8  of  Article  1st,  to  suppress  insu  - 
rections  and  repel  invasions,  by 
calling  forth  the  militia.  The  Pre- 
sident has  no  such  power  under  the 
Constitution,  and  the  exercise  of 
any  such  power  is  the  very  grossest 
usurpation. 

Question  35th — How  does  the  Con- 
stitution provide  for  suspending  the. 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  ? 

Answer  35th — Under  clause  3d  of 
section  9,  Article  1st  (denning  the 
powers  of  Congress),  Congress  alone 
is  authorized  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,  when  the  public  safety 
requires  it.  The  President  has  no 
power  whatever,  in  any  case,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  act  upon  this 
matter. 

Question  36th — Did  not  the  Con- 
stitution recognize  *  and  provide  for 
the  existence  of  "slavery  ?" 

Answer  36th — The  Constitufon 
recognizes  and  provides  for  "slavery" 
in  five  or  six  different  Causes,  viz.: 
First,  in  the  3d  clause,  1st  section, 
Article  1st;  secondly,  in  1st  clause, 
section  9th,  Article  1st;  thirdly,  in 
4th  clause  of  same  section ;  fifth- 
ly, in  3d  clause,  1st  section,  Arti- 
cle 4th;  sixthly,  in  section  lat,  Arti- 
cle 5th. 
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DEMOCEATS  AND  "  CONSERVATIVES." 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  OLD  GUARD. 


My  dear  Old  Guard  : — Honored, 
aye,  almost  revered  old  s  ntinel  on 
the  fortress  of  freedom,  to  behold 
your  face  once  more,  and  to  be  re- 
minded that  you  still  occupy  your 
post,  almost  reconciles  me  to  my 
own  hard  lot  of  idleness,  eager  as  I 
am  and  have  ever  been  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  strife  for  liberty  and 
Democracy  ;  and  I  hail  you  now 
with  tenfold  more  intensity  of  joy, 
if  possible,  than  I  did  when  the 
skies  seemed  blackest,  and  the  storm 
of  war  raged  most  furiously — than 
when  confiscations  and  dungeons 
stared  the  faithful  in  the  face  at 
every  step,  and  unprincipled  satraps 
stood  ready,  halter  in  hand,  to  do  the 
wild  bidding  of  their  equally  un- 
principled and  far  more  ignorant  su- 
perior. Then  we  had  foes  to  fight ; 
bitter,  unrelenting  foes,  who  faltered 
at  no  illegality,  nor  hesitated  at  any 
meanness  ;  who  were  ready  to  sacri- 
fice us  at  any  moment,  and  denounce 
us  afterwards  in  palliation  of,  and 
excuse  for,  their  crimes.  I  rejoiced 
then  to  see  you  proudly  holding  your 
position  on  the  tower  of  Democracy, 
unscathed  by  the  arrows  and  unde- 
filed  by  the  filth  of  our  common  ene- 
mies. Aye,  I  laughed  to  see  their 
filth  fall  back  upon  themselves,  be- 
cause they  attempted  to  cast  it  at  a 
mark,  of  the  height  of  which  they 
had  no  conception.     But  I  am  more 


rejoiced  now  to  see  you  pursuing 
the  same  old  round,  because  there 
are  apparently  no  enemies  in  sight. 
Those  who  surround  you  now  seem 
to  be  friends,  and  instead  of  striving 
to  drive,  seek  to  cajole  you  into  the 
abandonment  of  your  post  of  honor. 
They  would  have  you  believe  that 
they  are  with  you,  now,  in  fighting 
Mongrel  ism,  and  they  ask  you  to  aid 
them  in  their  "  holy"  warfare.  When 
we  listen  to  them,  we  can  scarcely 
believe  it  possible  but  that  they 
mean  what  they  say,  and  are  almost 
persuaded  to  view  ourselves  as  nar- 
row-minded, prejudiced,  and  uncha- 
ritable, for  not  implicitly  believing 
them,  and  compl}  ing  at  once  with 
their  requests.  But  how  is  it  ?  Are 
not  these  the  same  men  who,  yester- 
day, denounced  us  as  traitors,  and 
threatened  us  with  a  traitor's  do  jm? 
Are  not  these  Conservatives,  Sew- 
ard and  Raymond,  and  Doolittle, 
and  Beecher,  and  Blair,  the  same 
who  were  Mongrels  yesterday — hand 
in  glove  with  Sumner  and  Stanton, 
and  Stevens  and  Butler,  and  a  my- 
riad of  other  hell-hounds?  (I  will 
not  slander  the  canines  by  styling 
them  blood  -hounds.)  What  has 
changed  them  ?  Did  the  dagger  of 
Payne  make  an  honest  man  of  the 
miserable  trickster  and  time-server 
whose  falsehoods,  more  than  aught 
else,  induced  the  masses  of  tho  North 
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to  sanction  an  unconstitutional  and 
generally  ruinous  war?  Did  the 
charms  of  a  danseuse  awaken  in  the 
breast  of  little  Raymond  sentiments 
of  political  honor  ?  Was  Doolittle 
converted  to  political  virtue  by  the 
oppressive  tax  on  the  essential  R.G.? 
Were  enormous  pew-rents  the  power 
that  lifted  Beecher  out  of  his  pit  of 
infamy  ?  or  was  he  warned  to  nee 
the  wrath  to  come  by  apprehensions 
aroused  through  his  speculations 
touching  the  existence  of  a  future 
hell?  And  Blair?  But  it  is  easy 
to  tell  what  brought  that  family 
around ;  they  change  periodically, 
and  their  time  had  come.  These 
men  may  be  honestly  converted  to 
anti-Mongrelism ;  but  I,  for  one,  can 
hardly  credit  it.  I  have  persuaded 
myself  that  they  are  only  converted 
to  opposition  to  the  present  Mongrel 
leaders,  and  for  the  reason  that  they 
desire  to  be  leaders  themselves. 
Seward  may  never  hope  to  become 
President  of  the  United  States,  but 
he  desires  to  prevent  H.  G.,  or  any 
other  man  who  opposed  his  claims 
in  1860,  from  becoming  such.  Ray- 
mond certainly  has  aspirations  in 
that  direction,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  intermediate  niches  which  he 
hopes  to  occupy.  Doolittle  and  the 
Blairs  are  also  ambitious  for  promo- 
tions and  honors.  As  for  Beecher, 
I  do  not  believe  he  looks  for  politi- 
cal advancement,  but  he  is  ambitious 
of  influence,  and  would  like  to  be 
remembered  in  secular  as  well  as  re- 
ligious history ;  and  he  will,  no 
doubt,  be  gratified,  for  his  name 
bids  fair  to  go  down  to  posterity 
loaded  with  execrations  from  all 
classes.  But  ambition,  and  that 
alone,  has  influenced  these  men  to 
turn  from  the  grosser  errors  of 
Mongrelism  to  the  pursuit  of  what 


they  choose  to  call  a  "  conservative" 
course  ;  and,  with  a  coolness  of  im- 
pudence which  is  really  charming, 
they  turn  smilingly  towards  us  poor 
Copperheads,  and  advise  us  to  break 
up  our  organization,  "  for  the  sake 
of  the  country,"  and  join  with  them 
in  their  crusade  against  their  late 
friends  and  present  coadjutors  in 
the  work  of  desolation  and  ruin ! 
We,  "miserable  traitors!"  "worse 
than  rebels  !"  that  we  are  ;  we,  "  who 
ought  to  have  been  hung  and  quar- 
tered;" we,  "the  very  worst  enemies 
the  government  ever  had,"  we  are 
appealed  to  in  the  name  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  ruined  and  desolate 
country,  to  lay  down  our  own  prin- 
ciples, to  forego  the  desires  dear  to 
our  own  hearts — to  do  what?  That 
we  may  be  free-handed  and  mighty 
to  help  t,  ese  miscreants  into  power 
over  those  whose  aggrandizement, 
they  tell  us,  will  insure  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  more  injurious  than  that 
which  they  propose  pursuing.  Did 
it  never  strike  you,  dear  Old  Guard, 
that  these  people  must  entertain  a 
very  exalted  opinion  of  us  "  Copper- 
heads?" They  know  that  we  have 
one  governing  principle — love  of  our 
country — to  actuate  us,  and  to  this 
they  appeal,  with  confidence  that  the 
appeal  will  not  be  in  vain.  They 
believe,  too,  that  we  possess  suffi- 
cient magnanimity  to  yield  our  own 
predilections,  break  up  our  cherish- 
ed organization,  and  forego  the 
principles  for  which  we  have  ever 
contended,  in  order  that  we  may  aid 
them  in  preventing  others  from  do- 
ing the  country  greater  harm  than 
they  themselves  intend  perpetrating. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  pay 
us  a  higher  compliment,  and  we  re- 
gret thai;  it  is  out  of  our  power  to 
reciprocate  it — that  they  have  never 
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given  us  cause  to  suppose,  that  they 
possess  either  love  of  country  or 
magnanimity.  But  shall  we  help 
them  ?  and  how  far  ?  I  think  our 
policy  and  that  of  the  southern  peo- 
ple is  identical  in  this  respect,  and 
that  is,  that  we  should  keep  out  of 
the  fight,  except  so  far  as  to  prevent 
the  so-called  Conservative  faction 
from  being  demolished  by  the  Mon- 
grels, and  to  save  the  latter  from  com- 
plete demolition  by  the  former,  un- 
til both  these  rivals  are  so  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  their  mutual 
contests  as  to  be  incapable  of  future 
mischief.  They  are  now  in  the  field, 
fairly  pitted  against  each  other,  and 
cannot  possibly  avoid  frequent  fu- 
ture collisions  without  the  certainty 
of  political  death.  If  we  aid  the 
one  or  the  other,  I  cannot  see  that 
it  will  matter  much  in  the  end. 
Both  are  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  routes  of  both  centre  in 
centralization  and  monarchy,  as  in- 
evitably as  that  the  road  of  life 
leads  to  death.  The  Mongrels,  in 
that  they  are  monstrous,  shocking 
and  absurd  in  their  tenets,  cannot 


carry  the  people  far  with  them  before 
the  latter  will  discover  their  purpose, 
resist  it,  and  sacrifice  their  scoun- 
drelly leaders  to  their  justly  aroused 
fury.  The  Conservatives,  being 
more  wary  and  deceitful,  adopting 
more  plausible  theories,  and  attend- 
ing more  carefully  to  catering  to  the 
whims  and  fancies  of  their  follow- 
ers, will  be  able  to  lead  the  people 
to  the  goal  proposed,  and  even  rivet 
their  fetters  upon  them  ere  they  al- 
low them  to  guess  at  their  true  pur- 
pose. Our  duty,  then,  is  to  oppose 
both  factions,  resist  both,  and  de- 
feat both  ;  and,  if  true  to  ourselves, 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  so,  although 
we  may  not,  and  I  fear  shall  not,  be 
able  to  save  the  country  from  the 
revolution  which  these  i actions  are 
hastening  on,  and  which  will  be  ano- 
ther •" baptism  in  blood."  Let  De- 
mocrats stand  to  their  own  colors 
undismayed,  tru  sting  in  God  and 
their  own  right  arms,  and  all  will 
yet  be  well. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  H.  Young. 
Baltimore,  Nov.,  1866. 


EPIGRAM  ON  BEN.  BUTLER. 


"  General  Butler  cut  down  every  shade  tree  from  every  mansion  which  lay  in  tha 
track  of  his  soldiers,  as  if  he  owed  our  trees  especial  spite." — [Army  Correspondent 
Indulgent  nature  on  each  kind  bestows 
A  secret  instinct  to  discern  its  foes: 
The  goose,  a  silly  bird,  yet  shuns  the  fox; 
Lambs  fly  from  wolves,  and  sailors  steer  from  rocks — 
Butler  the  gallows  as  his  fate  foresees, 
And  bears  a  fierce  antipathy  to  trees. 
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SIXTY  YEARS  OF  DEMOCRACY. 


Democracy,  in  the  general  Ameri- 
can sense,  means  equality,  equal 
rights,  or  a  common  citizenship  for 
all  men  who  compose  the  State  or 
political  community.  Some  people, 
getting  their  notions  from  Europe, 
or  classical  writers,  fancy  that  it 
means  the  whole  people  coming 
together,  as  in  the  Greek  oligar- 
chies, and  making  laws,  or  general 
regulations,  in  their  primary  capa- 
city. But  with  us  it  means  simply 
and  exactly  equal  rights,  and,  there- 
fore, it  may  be,  as  it  is,  a  represen- 
tative Democracy;  and,  if  the  agents 
or  representatives  are  closely  watch- 
ed over  by  their  constituencies,  of 
course  the  grand  central  truth  of 
our  political  system  may  be,  and 
should  be,  just  as  truly  applied  as 
if  the  whole  people  met  en  masse, 
and  proclaimed  those  general  regu- 
lations for  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  all  that  the  Greek  oligarchists 
were  wont  to  do.  Democracy  is 
Christianity  applied  to  politics. 
Christ  said,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you;" 
that  is,  recognize  all  the  rights  in 
others  that  you  claim  for  yourself. 
It  is,  as  declared  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
a  self-evident,  inherent  and  inalien- 
able truth.  Men  are  naturally  equal 
— that  is,  have  the  same  nature  and 
the  same  wants,  and,  therefore,  are 
designed  for  the  same  rights,  and 
to  fulfill  the  same  duties.  Some 
may  have  more  intellectual,  as 
others  have  more  physical  strength, 


but  they  have  all  the  same  nature 
and  the  same  wants,  and  must  have 
the  same  chances  to  work  out  their 
own  happiness.  Democracy,  there- 
fore, is  an  imperative  duty  as  well 
as  a  sacred  right.  Each  individual 
man  must  be  the  best  judge  of  his 
own  interests,  or  what  will  best  se- 
cure his  own  happiness.  God  has 
placed  good  and  evil  before  him, 
and  endowed  him  with  abundant 
capacity  to  understand  what  is  best 
for  him,  and  holds  him,  and  him 
alone,  responsible  for  the  use  he 
makes  of  this  capacity.  He  can- 
not delegate  this  to  another;  he  is 
forced,  from  the  necessities  of  his 
organism,  to  act  for  himself,  and 
the  weakest  of  men  would  be  miser- 
able if  he  abdicated  his  manhood 
and  surrendered  his  will  to  the 
wisest  man  in  the  community.  In 
the  earlier  history  of  our  race,  this 
natural  equality  seems  to  have  been 
recognized  more  clearly  than  in 
subsequent  periods.  True,  men  did 
not  know  it  as  a  physical  fact,  or 
from  absolute  anatomical  compari- 
son, but  the  whole  social  machinery 
was  less  complicated,  and  those 
marked  exhibitions  of  social  dis- 
parity became  more  frequent  as 
civilization  advanced.  Feudalism, 
formed  out  of  the  debris  of  the  old 
Roman  civilization,  impressed  the 
masses  with  overwhelming  awe. 
The  baron  or  noble,  illiterate, 
coarse,  perhaps  quite  as  coarse,  and 
even  more  brutal,  than  the  average 
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serf  or  peasant,  ensconced  in  a 
mighty  castle,  the  owner  of  all 
the  land  they  knew,  attended  by 
hordes  of  armed  retainers,  with  the 
powe  of  life  and  death  in  his 
hands,  became  almost  a  being  of 
another  world  to  their  ignorant 
minds,  and  this  might  and  ma- 
jesty, transmitted  generation  after 
generation,  the  people  bowed  down 
to  it,  as  if  the  accidental  physical 
power  was  in  the  order  of  nature, 
and  had  been  ordained  by  the  Al- 
mighty. 

The  Reformation  and  discovery 
of  America  led  to  great  mental  ac- 
tivity ;  and,  as  tradition  and  fable 
gave  way  to  reason  and  a  compre- 
hension of  the  laws  that  govern  the 
material  world,  the  majesty  of 
physical  forces  became  lessened, 
and  men  came  to  regard  kings  and 
barons  as,  after  all,  much  of  the 
same  clay  as  themselves.  The  down- 
fall of  feudalism  in  England,  and 
rise  of  the  "Commons,"  led  to  great 
changes  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
"sanctity"  of  kings,  &c;  but  the 
"freedom"  of  the  said  Commons 
was,  and  still  is,  at  a  vast  distance 
from  Democracy  and  true  liberty. 
The  people  were  free — that  is,  were 
n<  >  longer  subject  to  the  will  or  ca- 
price of  king  or  noble,  but  the 
masses  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
enactment  of  the  laws,  or  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  they  lived, 
than  had  the  dogs  and  horses. 
The  old  prestige  of  condition  still 
hung,  and  still  hangs,  about  men's 
minds;  and  the  simple,  natural,  im- 
movable truth  that  they  are  natu- 
rally equal,  and,  therefore,  designed 
by  the  Creator  for  the  same  rights 
and  the  same  duties,  seems  almost 
an  impossible  conception  to  the 
English  mind.     But,  in  the  Anglo- 


American  Colonies,  a  new  and  hi- 
therto unknown  social  element  was 
introduced,  that  was  destined  to 
modify  men's  opinions,  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  radically  change 
not  only  their  political  institutions, 
but  civilization  itself.  Negroes  were 
introduced  into  Virginia,  and  this 
fact  resulted  in  making  the  descen- 
dants of  English  Cavaliers  the  foun- 
ders of  American  Democracy  and 
the  champions  of  real  liberty. 

Tlie  human  creation,  like  all  the  forms 
of  life,  is  a  group  or  genus,  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  species,  each 
generally  resembling  each  other,  but 
specifically  different  from  all  the 
others.  Of  these  the  Caucasian,  or 
white  race,  is  the  most  elevated,  and 
the  negro  the  most  subordinate,  and 
their  legal  relations,  based  on  their 
natural  relations  to  each  other,  pre- 
sent a  social  condition  the  most 
natural,  beneficent  and  harmonious 
in  Christendom.  The  negro  as  na- 
turally submits  to  the  control  ol  the 
white  man  as  the  child  does  to  its 
father,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lator is  fully  exercised  in  securing 
entire  protection  to  these  simple 
and  subordinate  people. 

The  negro  is,  mentally  consider- 
ed, a  boy — that  is,  has  about  the 
intellect  and  moral  sense  of  the 
white  lad  of  twelve  to  fifteen;  and, 
though  he  may  acquire  experi- 
ence afterwards,  his  intellect  is  ex- 
actly the  same  at  sixty  as  it  was  at 
fifteen.  But  the  Creator  has  given 
him  a  wonderful  capacity  of  imita- 
tion, and  this  called  into  exercise, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  superior 
race,  he  becomes  an  essential  agent 
in  the  civilization  of  our  times,  and 
advances  in  the  path  of  progress, 
pari  passu,  with  his  guardian.  Iso- 
lated in  Africa,  he  remains  forever 
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a  useless,  non-producing  and  non- 
advancing  heathen,  not  because  he 
has  not  had  the  means  or  opportu- 
nities for  progress,  but  because  his 
nature  forbids  it  as  utterly  as  the 
ass  is  forbidden  the  strength  and 
swiftness  of  the  horse.  This  ele- 
ment, introduced  into  the  American 
Colonies,  produced  a  radical  change 
in  the  institutions  of  American  so- 
ciety. The  colonists  brought  with 
t.  em  the  notion  of  class  distinctions 
common  to  the  Old  World ;  but 
what  were  these  distinctions  of  mere 
human  origin  in  contrast  to  those 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God?  The 
descendant  of  an  English  Cavalier 
might  boast  that  his  ancestors  had 
fought  at  Cressy,  or  conquered  at 
Agincourt,  but  the  offspring  of  a 
London  convict  was  also  a  white 
man,  and  the  old  European  non- 
sense was  disregarded.  Here  was  a 
distinction  of  nature,  not  of  acci- 
dent, wealth,  education,  human  con- 
trivance or  chance,  but  ordained 
by  God  Himself,  and  the  simple  fact 
of  the  negro's  presence  served  per- 
petually to  show  the  natural  equali- 
ty of  white  men. 

Thus  was  developed  the  grand 
idea  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence by  Mr.  Jefferson — an  idea 
certainly  destined,  sooner  or  later, 
to  be  accepted  everywhere,  for  it 
springs  from  the  everlasting  fact  of 
natural  equality  common  to  the 
race  or  species  ;  but  without  the 
presence  of  the  negro  in  their  midst, 
several  generations  might  have  been 
required  to  crystalize  it,  and  make  it 
the  fundamental  truth  of  a  political 
system.  This  idea  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
existed  among  the  colonists  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  concentration  or 
diffusement  of  the  negro  element. 
In  Virginia,  where  there  were  most 


negroes,  it  was  clearest  to  men's 
minds,  and,  pari  passu,  as  men  reach 
New  England,  it  was  faintly  im- 
pressed, until  reaching  Massachu- 
setts, where,  even  at  this  day,  there 
are  few  men  who  truly  embraced  it, 
or  that  have  truly  comprehended 
the  transcendent  truth  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  great  contest  that  followed 
with  the  mother  country,  with  Vir- 
ginia was  a  contest  for  this  idea, 
but  with  Massachusetts  it  was  sim- 
ply for  independence,  and  the  in- 
stant it  was  ended,  there  came  a 
conflict  between  the  new  and  the 
old  civilization,  or  between  Demo- 
cracy and  the  old  Europeanism  of 
class  distinctions. 

It  is  true,  Massachusetts  partook 
of     the    circumstances     that     sur- 
rounded her,  a  New  World  and  a 
young,  fresh  life,  relieved  of  the  tra- 
ditions and  follies  of  the  old  socie- 
ties; but,  despite  all  this,  she  was 
the   embodiment   of  the   European 
system,  and  all  her  efforts  since  to- 
wards  progress   have  been  quack- 
eries,   abnormalisms,     or    diseased 
tendencies   in   fact,  however  much 
they  may  have  deceived  the  super- 
ficial and   thoughtless,   or,  indeed, 
assumed  the  guise  of  progress.    The 
contest   that  followed  in  the  Con- 
vention  that   formed    the    Federal 
Constitution  assumed  the  form  of  a 
contest   between   State   rights   and 
Consolidation,  but  these  were  only 
means    to    an   end — a   Democratic 
system,    or   a   modified  Britishism, 
under    the    name    of    a    republic. 
The  contest  was  rather  adjourned 
than  settled,  and  they  compromised 
on  a   Constitution   that  should  be 
construed    as   Virginia   wished,    or 
that  could  be  construed  as  Massa* 
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chusetts  desired,  when  she  got  the 
power. 

This  conflict  went  on  during  the 
whole  of  Washington's  administra- 
tion; for,  though  himself  a  planter 
and  Virginian,  he  was  personally  in 
favor  of  a  "strong  government," 
and  he  held  the  scales  even  be- 
tween the  contending  forces.  The 
election  of  Adams,  the  great  embo- 
diment of  Massachusetts  ideas,  soon 
developed  the  scope,  tendencies 
and  necessary  result  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school.  The  planter,  far- 
mer, mechanic,  laborer,  or  producer 
asked  nothing  from  government 
but  its  protection;  the  capitalist — 
at  th.it  time  the  merchant,  specu- 
lator, manufacturer,  &c. — naturally 
tended  to  the  European  system  of 
special  privileges  and  class  legisla- 
tion. These  were  the  contending 
forces  ;  all  over  the  States  those 
who  desired  nothing  from  govern- 
ment sought  to  simplify  it,  to  make 
it  a  mere  necessity  for  protecting 
one  man  from  the  violence  of 
another,  and  the  aggregate  citizen- 
ship from  outside  aggression;  in  a 
word,  desired  to  make  government 
their  slave  instead  of  their  master 
as  in  Europe.  The  other  side  de- 
sired to  make  government  an  in- 
strument for  their  or  the  "public 
good" — to  benefit  classes — to  hold 
the  turbulent  masses  in  check;  in  a 
word,  as  in  the  Old  World,  to  m^ke 
the  government  the  master  and  the 
people  the  slave. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1800 
was,  therefore,  a  stupendous  con- 
flict between  these  opposing  forces. 
It  was  to  determine  whether  the 
great  struggle  with  England  was  to 
be  in  vain,  and  we  were  to  drift 
back  into  a  modified  Britishism,  un- 
der the  name  of  a  republic,  or  whether 


the  grand  fundamental  truth  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was 
to  be  recognized  as  the  base  of  our 
system,  and  government  the  instru- 
ment instead  of  the  master  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  De- 
mocratic, or  American  system  was 
fully  accepted  and  clearly  compre- 
hended by  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  All  the  usurpations 
and  vicious  legislation  of  the  Fede- 
ralists was  repealed,  and  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
truly  expressed  it,  was  restored  to 
the  "republican  tack." 

For  the  first  time  Democracy  was 
triumphant  in  the  nation,  and  it 
continued  to  rule  the  destinies  of 
the  country  until  1860,  and  that 
sixty  years  of  Democratic  rule 
have  covered  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
prosperity  and  real  progress  of  the 
American  people  since  the  settle- 
ment of  these  States  by  Europeans. 

It  is  needless  here  to  examine 
the  several  Democratic  administra- 
tions that  covered  these  sixty  years. 
They  were  all  essentially  the  same, 
administered  the  government  on  the 
same  principles,  and  pursued  the 
same  policy,  and  were  led,  almost 
universally,  by  the  same  class  of 
men — the  planters,  or  so-called 
slaveholders  of  the  country.  These 
planters,  like  northern  farmers, 
wanted  nothing  from  government; 
their  whole  policy  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  single  phrase  of  lesses 
faille,  and  in  preventing  the  enemies 
of  Democracy  from  perverting  it 
into  an  instrument  of  evil,  as  in  the 
Old  World.  The  man  in  Virginia 
or  South  Carolina,  who  owned  a 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  the  ser- 
vice of  a  hundred  negroes,  raised 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  &c,  and,  after 
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deducting  what  was  necessary  to 
the  support  of  his  family,  white  and 
negro,  desired  to  exchange  the  sur- 
plus to  the  best  advantage,  was, 
therefore,  not  only  a  free-trader 
from  the  necessity  of  the  Demo- 
cratic theory,  which  limited  govern- 
ment to  the  smallest  possible  inter- 
ference, but  from  the  still  more 
potent  reason  of  self-interest. 

The  northern  farmer  raised  corn, 
wheat,  stock,  &c,  and  was  impelled 
by  exactly  the  same  motives  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  agriculturist 
of  the  South,  and  these  classes,  in 
the  form  of  the  Democratic  party, 
directed  the  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  led  and  ruled  mainly 
by  the  planters,  or  so-called  slave- 
holders— first,  because  there  were 
more  educated  men  among  them 
than  among  the  farmers  of  the 
North  and  West;  and  in  the  second 
place,  because  their  interests  were 
more  imperatively  Democratic. 

With  the  negro  constantly  before 
them,  with  this  natural  distinction 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God,  they 
saw  with  disgust  and  horror  those 
unnatural  and  sinful  results  that  in 
Europe,  and  even  in  the  North,  are 
worked  out  by  class  legislation,  and 
those  indirect  and  cunning  con- 
trivances which  doom  the  toiling 
many  to  poverty  and  misery,  and  as 
their  interests  as  producers  were 
equally  involved  with  those  of  north- 
ern laborers,  these  planters  were  al- 
ways the  reliable  champions  of  lib- 
erty. 

Indeed,  the  coarse  old  Tory,  Dr. 
Johnson,  well  illustrated  this  tenden- 
cy, when  he  declared  "the  nigger- 
drivers  of  Virginia  were  the  loudest 
yelpers  for  liberty."  It  was  not  pe- 
culiar to  Virginia;  it  was  only  pecu- 
liar to  the  so-called  slaveholder  or 


planter,  who,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  was  the  advocate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic system,  and  it  was  only  be- 
cause there  were  more  of  these  so- 
called  slaveholders  in  that  State  that 
made  Virginia  the  always  reliable 
champion  of  the  American  system. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  New  York 
recognized  the  distinction  of  race, 
it  was  also  of  necessity  opposed  to 
class  legislation,  and  all  those  ten- 
dencies that  lead  back  to  the  old 
European  order.  A  man  on  the 
Mohawk,  who  owned  the  service  of 
a  hundred  negroes,  was  a  Democrat, 
opposed  to  banks  and  tariffs,  nation- 
al debts  and  other  schemes  to  rob 
the  laboring  classes,  but  when  he 
sold  them  to  a  Virginia  or  Georgia 
planter,  and  invested  the  proceeds 
in  bank  or  manufacturing  stock,  his 
interests  changed,  and  instead  of 
defending  the  interests  of  labor,  he 
at  once  became  an  advocate  of  class 
legislation,  that  increased  his  own 
profits  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
The  wonderful  care  and  kindness  to 
the  negroes  in  the  South,  however, 
so  rapidly  increased  their  number, 
and  the  products  of  their  labor  were 
so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  that  the  anti-Democratic 
tendencies  of  the  northern  States 
were  held  in  check,  and  the  country 
prospered  beyond  any  parallel  in 
history. 

It  was  not  the  planter  and  southern 
statesmanship  that  did  this ;  they 
only  prevented  the  government  from 
becoming  an  evil,  as  in  the  Old 
World,  and  confining  it  to  its  true 
uses,  and  the  simple  purposes  of 
protection,  left  all  the  States,  and 
all  the  people  of  the  States,  to 
exercise  all  their  capacities,  and  de- 
velope  all  their  energies,  and  as  ob- 
served, the  general  result  was  the 
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grandest,  most  prosperous,  and  most 
hopeful  for  humanity  that  the  world 
ever  saw. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  stating  a  fact  de- 
monstrated by  our  whole  history, 
that  the  presence  of  this  negro  ele- 
ment, or  this  so-called  slavery,  was 
and  is  the  happiest  conjunction  of 
things  that  has  ever  happened  in 
human  affairs.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  it  gave  men  clear  concep- 
tions of  Democracy,  or  of  their  own 
natural  equality,  and  prompted  them 
to  shrink  with  disgust  and  horror 
from  those  artificial  inequalities  of 
wealth  and  poverty,  and  wretched- 
ness and  woe  unutterable,  that  so 
disfigure  and  deform  society  in 
Europe.  And  if  possible,  above  even 
this,  it  was  the  first  time  in  human 
annals  when  a  class  of  educated  and 
wealthy  people  were  themselves  pro- 
ducers and  necessarily  defenders  of 
labor  and  production,  a  simple  gov- 
ernment, and  the  broadest  possible 
liberty  to  all  men.  We  say  to  all 
men,  meaning,  of  course,  all  men  of 
the  same  race  or  species,  all  whom 
God  has  made  equal,  and  therefore 
designed  for  the  same  rights  and  the 
same  responsibilities. 

There  were  about  two  millions  of 
people  in  1860,  who  had  a  pecuniary 
as  well  as  general  social  interest  in 
recognizing  the  distinctions  fashion- 
ed by  the  hand  of  God  as  the  basis 
of  human  society,  and  therefore  had 
the  same  overwhelming  interest  to 
defend  Democracy,  or  the  natural 
equality  of  our  own  race  ;  and  it  is 
simply  stating  a  historical  fact,  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  light  over  our  whole 
history,  that  these  planters,  or  so- 
called  slaveholders,  were  the  found- 
ers and  champions,  and  only  reliable 
defenders  of  American  liberty. 

But  during  all  these  sixty  years  of 


American  freedom,  growth  and  pros- 
perity, the  anti-Democratic  or  Euro- 
pean tendencies  were  active  at  the 
North.  When  the  government  was 
formed,  the  negro  element  was  in 
its  normal  condition  in  all  the  States 
save  one,  but  European  influences, 
always  active  among  them,  debauch- 
ed State  after  State  in  this  respect, 
and,  pari  passu,  with  the  abolition 
or  ignoring  of  the  natural  distinc- 
tions of  race,  the  tendencies  to  class 
legislation  and  artificial  distinctions 
in  our  own  race  increased. 

Indeed,  these  things  are  insepera- 
ble — the  individual  or  community 
that  cannot  or  does  not  perceive  and 
accept  the  distinction  of  race  fash- 
ioned by  the  hand  of  God,  becomes 
of  necessity  equally  obtuse  and  de- 
praved in  regard  to  the  mere  human 
distinctions  of  class.  Or  in  other 
words,  the  man  that  accepts  the  so- 
called  abolition  of  slavery,  is  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  Democra- 
cy, and  becomes  a  follower  of  the 
old  world  system  of  class  distinc- 
tions and  actual  slavery  of  his  own 
race. 

The  vast  influences  of  European 
opinion,  the  spread  of  innumerable 
books,  pamphlets,  &c,  and  the 
mighty  combination  of  European 
governments  to  break  down  the 
American  Democracy,at  last  succeed- 
ed, and  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  European  order, 
was  elected  in  1860,  pledged  to  re- 
volutionize the  government,  and  in- 
stead of  a  federation  of  States,  com- 
posed of  a  homogeneous  people,  to 
transform  and  deform  it  into  a  Mon- 
grel nation.  The  Democratic  States 
sought  to  escape  this  monstrous  so- 
cial as  well  as  political  cataclysis,  by 
separation  ;  but  they  have  failed,  and 
with  an  army  to  do   their  bidding, 
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the  monstrous  madmen  of  the  day 
are  striving  to  "  reconstruct"  Ameri- 
can society  on  a  Mongrel  basis,  or 
in  other  words,  to  reverse  the  order 
of  nature,  and  reform  the  work  of 
God.  For  six  years  past  American 
society  is  therefore  in  an  abnormal 
condition,  and  the  question  for  every 
man  to  answer  for  himself  is  just 
this  :  Shall  he  aid  to  explode  the 
madness  of  the  time,  or  permit  it  to 
work  itself  off  through  bankruptcy, 
social  anarchy,  and  countless  woes  ? 
The  normal  condition  will  of  course 
be  restored,  and  the  question  set- 
tled, the  grand  American  system  of 
co-equal  States  on  the  white  basis, 
and  government  itself  the  subject 
nstead  of  the  master  of  the  citizen, 
as  founded  by  Jefferson,  and  illus- 
trated by  sixty  years  of  glorious 
prosperity,  American  Democracy 
will  resume  its  march,  and  fulfill  its 
destiny.  It  will  do  this,  not  through 
the  government,  but  in  limiting  the 
government  to  its  true  and  simple 
uses,  and  thus  permitting  the  ut- 
most freedom,  energy  and  progress 
of  the  masses,  just  as  we  have  al- 
ready witnessed  in  the  sixty  years 
of  Democratic  ascendency. 

The  gigantic  civil  war  has  enlight- 
ened no  one  thus  far,  indeed  has  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  the 
stupid  and  preposterous  notion  of 
an  imaginary  slavery  in  the  Demo- 
cratic States,  and  therefore  far  great- 
er evils  than  any  hitherto  felt  are 


probable,  before  common  sense  is 
restored  to  the  country.  But  there 
must  not  be.  as  there  need  not  be, 
any  doubt  of  the  future  of  American 
Democracy. 

The  great  mass  of  mankind,  like 
the  Jews  of  old,  must  have  a  sign, 
and  when  national  bankruptcy,  so- 
cial anarchy,  and  universal  misery, 
have  brought  the  "  educated"  people 
of  the  North  to  their  senses,  then 
they  will  see  the  simple,  palpable, 
transcendent    truth,   that    negroes 
having  increased  from  a  half  to  four 
millions  in  less  than  a  century,  were 
of  necessity  in  a  normal  condition, 
and  any  one  who  should  propose  to 
"  abolish"  it,  will  be  regarded  as  a 
lunatic,    or   an    enemy    to   society, 
whose  presence  will  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  American  community.    Then, 
as  observed,  Democracy  will  resume 
its  glorious  march,  and  the  "  dreams 
of  the  secessionists"  become  the  liv- 
ing realities  of  the  future.     Instead 
of  dying  in  vain,  the  names  of  Sid- 
ney Johnston,    Stonewall  Jackson, 
and  their  heroic  compatriots,  will  be 
immortal  forever,  for  however  mask- 
ed or  misunderstood,  they  were  true 
champions  of  American  Democracy, 
and  the  martyrs  of  American  civili- 
zation— that  grand  civilization  which, 
based  on  the  natural  distinctions  of 
race,  is  destined  to  spread  over  the 
whole  boundless  continent,  and  re- 
generate Cristendom. 
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A  single  event  may  be  an  unmitigated 
evil;  but  a  series  of  occurrences  is  not 
often  to  be  iound  unrelieved  by  something 
that  is  good  or  pleasant.  This  holds  good 
of  the.  late  civil  war,  which  was  marked 
by  pleasant  things  here  and  there — feats 
of  chivalry,  and  exhibitions  of  the  better 
qualities  of  human  nature — that  relieved 
it  from  being  considered  a  continuous 
calamity.  During  its  existence,  the  lead- 
ers and  prominent  men  of  one  Side  were  re- 
garded by  others  as  monsters  of  in  quity 
or  imbecility,  and  were  assailed  for  acts 
which  were  generally  either  vastly  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  commonplace  occur- 
rence s,  or  the  mere  inventions  of  army  cor- 
respondents too  indolent  to  look  for  facts, 
or  desirous  of  relieving  dry  details  by  a 
sensational  paragraph.  Now  that  the  war 
is  over,  the  pen  has  been  rather  busy, 
and  the  press  has  almost  surfeited  the 
public  with  essays,  memoirs,  sketches  and 
historical  narratives — some  bad,  some  pass- 
able, some  good,  and  a  few  very  good.  In 
the  third  class — and  were  the  style  lets  dif- 
fuse, in  a  still  higher  position,  we  may 
place  the  memoir  of  General  Ashby,  by 
Mr.  Averett.*  Having  an  official  position 
under  the  General — he  was  chapla  n  to 
Ashby 's  command — he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  subject  of  his  sketch 
during  the  most  stirring  part  of  his  career; 
his  admiration  for  the  hero  led  him  to  be 
industrious  in  accumulating  the  J  acts  not 
under  his  own  direct  observation;  while 
the  moral  training  conferred  by  his  pro- 
fession has  increased  his  conscientious  and 
scrupulous  arrangement  of  his  materials, 
and  caused  the  exclusion  of  much  that 
miu'ht  otherwise  have  formed  part  of  the 
narrative.  The  book  deals  with  the  words 
and  deeds  of  one  of  the  minor  actors  in 
the  great  drama,  but  one  who  played  no 
insignificant  part,  and  is  calculated  to  fur- 

*  The  Memoirs  of  General  Turner  Ashby  and  his 
Compeers.  By  [the]  Rev.  James  r>.  Averett.  Balti- 
more :  Selby  &,  Dulany.    Uhiio.,  pp.  40S, 


nish  the  northerner  who  reads  it  with  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  character  of  an 
officer  much  maligned  in  his  time,  as  well 
as  to  serve  for  a  valuable  aid-memoir  to 
the  future  historian.  Appended  are 
sketches  of  various  officers  who  distin- 
guished them  elves,  more  or  less,  in  con- 
nection with  Ashby's  brigade;  and  in  the 
memoir  of  one  of  these — Colonel  McDon- 
ald— some  facts  are  given  that  are  rather 
damaging  to  the  reputation  of  Colonel 
Str other,  the  "Porte-Crayon"  of  "Harpers', " 
who,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  has  been 
industriously  engaged  in  blackening  the 
characters  of  his  former  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. 

The  study  of  the  words  of  the  English 
language,  and  of  their  origin,  nature  and 
office,  has  received  much  attention  of  late 
from  scholars.  The  elaborate  works  that 
have  recently  appeared  confer  great  credit 
upon  the  learning,  amplication  and  pene- 
tration of  their  authors.  None  of  these, 
however,  busy  them  selves  with  the  errors 
of  the  mass  of  writers  and  speakers  in 
their  words  and  phrases — a  very  essential 
part  of  the  study.  Mr.  Gould,  in  his 
"Good  English,"*  devotes  himself  to  this 
neglected  branch  of  the  subject,  and  has 
produced  a  book  which  is  both  entert fin- 
ing, and  a  learned  volume — not  great  in  its 
bulk,  but  containing  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  matter,  condensed  into  a  small 
space.  The  strictures  upon  the  vicious 
Websterian  orthography,  which,  like  the 
imperfect  Websterian  etymology,  and  the 
pointless  Websterian  definitions,  is  getting 
out  of  vogue,  are  as  well  deserved  as  they 
are  caustic.  The  essay,  at  the  close,  upon 
pulpit  elocution,  is  deserving  of  study  not 
merely  by  clergymen,  but  by  all  public 
speakers. 


*  Good  English  ;  or,  Popular  Errors  in  Language. 
By  Edward  S.  Gould.  New  York:  W.  J.  Widdleton. 
12mo.,pp,  288. 
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On  taking  up  Mr.  De  Forest's  "Miss 
Bavenel's  Conversion,"*  one  would  natu- 
rally suppose  that  he  was  about  to  read 
one  of  those  sensational  novels,  produced 
of  late  in  such  profusion,  wherein  all  the 
very  bad  fellows,  from  fc'.ons  to  demons, 
were  Confederates,  and  all  the  good  ones, 
from  saints  to  angels,  were  Federals.  This 
supposition  would  work  ^reat  injustice  to 
the  author,  and  great  injury  to  the  reader, 
who  might  otherwise  have  enjoyed  a  rather 
clever  book.  The  characters  are  natural 
and  consistent,  especially  Colonel  Carter, 
who  is  very  life-like,  whether  in  repose  or 
action;  the  incidents  are  at  times  striking, 
and  never  without  some  bearing  on  the 
story,  and  the  whole  book  is  filled  with  de- 
cided interest  Some  of  the  scenes  are 
worked  up  with  great  power  and  force.  If 
there  be  language  put  in  the  mouth  of 
characters  not  always  of  the  choicest  kind, 
it  is  at  least  characteristic.  Properly  ihe 
action  should  close  at  the  death  of  Carter; 
the  widow  and  the  young  Captain  should 
never  have  married,  for  the  interest  of  the 
reader  in  the  latter  will  have  waned  before 
the  volume  is  half  read;  but  these  and 
some  other  weak  points  do  not  detract 
much  from  the  general  and  genuine  merit 
of  the  story.  There  is  scarcely  an  incident 
in  the  book  that  is  not  thoroughly  natural, 
a  scene  that  is  overstrained,  or  a  character 
that  is  not  consistent,  and  the  work  itself 
is  one  of  the  cleverest  novels  of  the  sea- 
son. 


The  culture  of  the  grape  in  this  country 
has  received  a  great  impetus  since  the  dis- 
covery that  wine  can  be  made  from  the 
VW.s  Ldbrusca  as  well  as  the  V.  Vinifera, 
and  that  we  have  among  the  descendants 
of  the  wild  fox-grape  those  that  give  us 
sufficient  sugar  in  their  fruit  to  afford  us  a 
genuine  vinous  liquor.  "With  the  increased, 
there  comes  an  improved  culture,  and  with 
the  last  improvement,  there  are  hosts  of 
authors  ready  to  tell  the  reader  all  they 
know,  as  well  as  something  they  do  not 
know,  upon  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the 
manufacture  of  grape-juice.  Some  of  these 
works  are  learned,  but  rather  voluminous, 
as  in  the  case  of  Haraszthy's  valuable  vo- 
lume, and  others  flippan  ,  superficial  and 


dogmatic,  as  in  the  little  book  of  Fuller. 
Mr.  Peter  B.  Mead  has  endeavored  to  give 
us  a  work*  that  shall  leach  .he  reader  all 
that  is  worth  knowing  of  American  vine 
culture,  and  the  result  is  a  volume  most 
elegantly  printed  and  illustrated,  that 
where  it  confines  itself  to  the  author's  ex- 
perience, or  what  he  gleans  from  the  ob- 
servation of  others,  is  trustworthy  in  the- 
ory and  practice,  and  entitled  to  confi- 
dence. The  author  begins  at  the  begin- 
ning, with  the  location,  soil  and  planning 
of  the  vineyard,  and  goes  regularly  through 
the  propagation,  culture  and  training  of 
the  vine,  to  the  most  approved  process  of 
manufacturing  wine.  The  directions  are 
clear  and  full,  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  various  systems  of  training 
given  truly  and  properly;  the  illustrations 
are  copious,  and  all  that  could  be  desired — 
in  short,  so  far  as  practice  goes,  the  volume 
may  be  considered  a  complete  text-book  to 
the  young  vine-grower,  and  one  calculated 
to  cure  some  faults  into  which  experienced 
cultivators  are  apt  to  lapse.  With  this, 
however,  there  are  some  speculations  that 
are  without  a  proper  basis,  and  some  asser- 
tions that  are  to  be  taken  with  a  great 
many  grains  of  salt.  His  extravagant  esti- 
mate of  the  merits  of  the  Iona  and  Isabella 
are  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  friendship 
for  the  most  prominent  grower  of  those 
excellent  varieties,  and  should  not  mislead 
the  render.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cord the  first  place  to  the  Iona  as  an  Ame- 
rican wine-grape,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  our  best  wine-makers.  The 
Delaware,  which  he  has  degraded  to  the 
second  place,  possesses  more  sugar,  and 
will  be  found,  however  much  its  small  size 
may  render  it  unmarketable  as  a  table 
grape,  to  produce  a  quality  of  wine  su- 
perior in  body,  palatability  and  bouquet  to 
that  of  the  Iona,  climate,  soil  and  culture 
taken  into  consideration.  His  remarks 
upon  Gallizing  show  that  he  has  not  tho- 
roughly examined  the  system  of  Dr.  Gall 
at  all,  and  confounds  it  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  wines  from  the  Isabella 
and  Catawba  by  means  of  cane  sugar,  by 
which  the  spirituous  portion  of  the  wine 
is  of  the  nature  of  rum  rather  than  of 
brandy,  as  in  the  cases  where  grape  sugar 


*  Miss  Eaveucl's  Conversion  from  Secession  to 
Loyalty.  By  T.  W.  De  Forest.  New-York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.      12mo„  pp.  521. 


*  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  American  Grape-Cul- 
ture and  Wine-making.  By  Peter  B.  Mead:  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  8vo.,  pp.  483. 
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in  solution  is  the  subject  of  fermentation. 
Nor  is  he  less  accurate  in  his  estimate  of 
the  nature  of  the  hybrids  of  Rogers.  He 
esteems  them  as  mere  seedlings  of  the  fox- 
grape,  and  not  as  the  result  of  hybridiza- 
tion. As  among  thousands  of  seedlings 
of  the  native  grape,  some  of  them  vast  im- 
provements over  the  original,  none  have 
partaken  so  much  of  the  character  in  fruit 
and  appearance  in  leaf  of  the  foreign  grape 
as  some  of  the  Rogers  hybrids,  we  are 
obliged,  in  throwing  out  the  theory  of 
hybridization,  to  suppose  the  results  ob- 
tained to  be  singular.  We  have  seen  nu- 
merous seedlings  from  the  large  wild  grape; 
and  wherever  we  found  any  improvement, 
it  was  in  the  style  of  the  Isabella  or  Hart- 
ford Prolific,  and  never  with  the  large 
berry,  and  compact  bunch  of  No.  1,  9,  15, 
or  22  of  Eogers.  "We  think  he  is  in  error 
also  in  asserting  that  the  Salem  is  No.  53 
of  the  Rogers  group.  We  can  see  no  dif- 
ference between  that  and  No.  22,  and  con- 
sider the  two  as  identical.  In  general, 
however,  his  estimate  of  the  various  varie- 
ties of  our  native  grapes  is  fair  and  judi- 
cious; and  as  a  practical  treatise,  the  volume 
is  of  the  very  highest  value. 

In  these  days  of  cupidity,  any  work  that 
pro  .'esses  to  teach  the  art  of  making  money 
should  be  sure  of  a  good  reception  from 
the  public.  The  book  of  General  Davies 
upon  this  subject  will  not  tend,  we  should 
judge,  to  encourage  avarice  but  rather  to 
promote  prudence.*  The  style  is  plain, 
simple  and  colloquial;  and  the  maxims, 
which  are  sensible  of  themselves,  and  di- 
rectly applied,  are  relieved  by  illustrative 
incidents.  The  man  who  studies  this  work 
thoroughly  may  not  become  a  rich  man, 
but  he  must  be  most  neglectful  of  its  les- 
sons, or  singularly  unfortunate,  if  he  do 
not  at  length  acquire  a  competence. 


Dr.  Dixon  is  the  Ishmael  of  the  medical 
profession  in  New  York,  and  is  never  so 
happy  apparently  as  when  running  amuk, 
as  ihe  Malays  have  it.  His  latest  produc- 
tion, which  is  a  selection  of  essays  from 
that    semi-occasional    publication,     "The 


*  How  to  make  Money  and  ITow  to  Keep  it.  By 
Thomas  E.  Davies.  New  York:  G.  W.  Carleton.  12mo., 
pp.  322. 


Scalpel,"*  contains  a  number  of  charac- 
teristic papers.  It  has  for  a  frontcspiece  a 
vile  photograj)h  of  the  author,  which  pre- 
sents him  as  though  he  were  solving  the 
knotty  question  of  why  two  plus  two  was 
not  equal  to  five.  Of  the  papers  given,  a 
few  are  particularly  noteworthy.  ' '  Village 
Practice"  is  a  thrilling  sketch,  sensational, 
and  yet  natural.  "Hotel  Practice"  is 
scarcely  an  exaggerated  picture.  In  worse 
taste  are  the  majority  of  the  assaults  on 
his  professional  brethren,  which  are  filled 
with  uncharitableness  and  malice.  His 
true  forte  is  the  descriptive.  In  this  vo- 
lume he  assails  tobacco  as  usual.  We  read 
his  remarks  on  smoking  and  its  evils,  pipe 
in  mouth,  with  some  interest. 


A  very  extraordinary  work  is  that  by  a 
nearly  unknown  English  writer,  republish- 
ed here  under  the  title  of  "Sowing  the 
Wind."f  In  point  of  positive  force  and 
power,  in  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the 
story,  in  the  distinctness  of  the  characters, 
which  stand  out  lie-like  before  the  reader, 
in  the  grim  fascination  that  seizes  upon 
the  reader  from  the  beginning,  and  in  the 
stirring  nature  of  the  inc  dents,  it  is  before 
any  novel  that  has  been  issued  during  the 
year.  Of  the  characters,  Marly  is  the  best 
in  conception  and  execution — a  domestic 
fiend — a  savage  of  society,  with  the  taint 
of  her  mother's  race,  with  all  its  mingled 
malice  and  cunning  pervading  her  whole 
conduct.  The  contrast  between  Aylott  and 
his  wife,  and  Jane  Osborn  and  her  mother 
is  admirably  maintained,  and  the  consis- 
tency of  the  action  preserved  marvellously 
well.  There  is  vigor  in  every  sentence  of 
the  book,  which  is  destined  to  win  for  its 
author  no  small  amount  of  reputation. 

To  describe  the  writer  of  any  novel  as 
the  author  of  "Woman  and  Marriage," 
"Smiles  and  Tears,"  and  "My  Cogita- 
tions," to  which  is  added  "etc.,  etc.,"  to 
imply  that  there  are  other  works  from  the 
same  source  on  the  bookseller's  shelves,  in 
muslin,  or  at  the  confectioner's,  in  sheets, 
is  really  to  give  the  public  no  idea  of  the 


*  Backbone ;  Photographed  from  the  Scalpel.  By 
Edward  II.  Dixon,  M.  D.  New  York  :  R.  M.  Do  Witt. 
12mo.,  pp.  39G. 

t  Sowing  the  Wind.  A  Novel.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    Imp.  8vo.,  pp. ',  13. 
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mental  feast  before  them.  Such  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  done  in  the  case  of  "  Amy 
Dernbrook."  The  plan  has  this  advan- 
tage, however — it  assures  us  that  the  lazi- 
est critic  must  read  the  book  before  he  re- 
views it — a  field  of  labor  sometimes  re- 
garded as  superfluous.  It  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  critic  should  recom- 
mend any  reader  to  follow  his  example. 
Much  depends  upon  the  natural  taste  of 
the  reader  himself.  If  he  be  one  content- 
ed to  learn  of  the  failure  of  a  mild  and  re- 
spectable middle-aged  gentleman  to  get 
himself  a  wife  by  bestowing  education, 
dresses  and  luxuries  upon  a  pocr  girl 
and  her  sister,  mixed  with  a  little  well- 
considered  harshness;  to  read  of  a  young 
lady,  who,  kindly  nurtured  and  tenderly 
cared  for,  goes  "to  the  bad"  without 
passion  or  feeling,  and,  with  malice  afore- 
thought ;  and  a  number  of  absurd  in- 
cidents, told  in  a  pleasing  and  natural 
way,  the  book  is  one  to  answer  his  pur- 
pose, and  the  sooner  he  become. ;  absorbed 
in  its  contents  the  better.  If,  however,  he 
prefers  more  solid  food — a  clear  anil  well- 
managed  plot,  striking  incidents,  scenes  of 
power,  bits  of  patho  «  and  humor,  charac- 
ters that  are  distinct,  and  distinctly  drawn, 
and  language  that  is  nervous  and  forcible, 
he  must  go  elsewhere. 


That  most  amus;ng  writer,  Boss  Browne, 
whose  stories  of  Western  travel,  tinged 
with  an  extravagant  but  genu  ne  humor, 
have  achieved  such  popularity,  gives  the 
public  a  chance  to  preserve  in  their  library 
a  number  of  sketches  of  society,  life  and 
manners  in  Eussia,  Norway  and  Iceland,  f 
with  which  many  of  them  before  made  an 
acquaintance  in  the  pages  of  a  popular 
magazine.  The  book  is  marked  by  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  author's  style,  and  is 
illustrated  by  designs,  at  times  as  extrava- 
gant as  the  author's  humor,  but  having 
the  unmistakable  marks  of  individuality. 


*  Amy  Dernbrook.  A  Life  Drama.  New-York : 
James  O'Kane.    12mo.,  pp.  482. 

t  The  Land  of  Thor.  Ry  J.  Ross  Browne.  Illus- 
trated by  the  author.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
12mo.,  pp.  542. 


Not  always  a  very  profound  observer,  Mr. 
Browne  contrives,  in  his  irregular  way,  to 
give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  countries  he 
visits  and  the  people  he  sees,  and  sketches 
the  salient  points  of  his  picture  with 
strong  lines,  for  which  the  reader  can  rea- 
dily furnish  the  shading  himself.  The 
book  is  readable,  which  is  one  recommen- 
dation, and  it  has  a  large  amount  of  in- 
terest, which  is  another.  The  main  fault 
is  a  disposition  to  extract  the  absurd  from 
every  situation,  and  hold  it  up  to  the 
reader,  which  is  carried  to  an  extent  that 
sometimes  becomes  wearisome.  Occasion- 
ally we  have  bits  of  satire,  that  cut  keenly, 
and  at  times  a  dull  page ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
the  present  volume  is  not  above  or  below 
any  of  its  predecessors. 


Asa  general  thing,  the  works  on  cookery, 
issued  in  this  country,  are  made  after  the 
fashion  of  Peter  Pindar's  razors,  but  so 
very  badly  that  they  do  not  answer  the  end 
of  their  creation.  Of  late,  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  this  respect.  We 
spoke  recently  in  commendatory  terms  of 
a  small  publication  of  this  kind,  and  we 
are  now  able  to  add  another  to  the  meagre 
list  of  those  that  may  be  safely  recom- 
mended to  our  readers.  The  new  work  of 
Mr.-.  Hill,  on  cookery  and  household  mat- 
ters, *  is  admirable  in  manner  and  matter ; 
and,  though  specially  designed  for  south- 
ern use,  will  be  jound  a  valuable  portion 
of  the  library  of  every  good  housekeeper. 
With  the  exception  of  that  for  a  plum 
pudding,  which  is  simply  abominable,  and 
some  of  the  "medical  receipts"  that  aro 
ridiculous,  there  is  little  in  the  book  that 
may  not  be  studied  with  profit.  Mrs.  Hill 
has  done  more  real  service  to  her  sex  by 
the  preparation  of  this  work  than  if  she 
had  caused  them  to  be  invested  with  the 
elective  ]ranchise,  or  had  elected  her  grand- 
mother to  Congress,  where  she  would  have 
met  with  other  grandmothers  in  a  mascu- 
line costume. 


*  Housekeeping  Made  Easy.  Mrs.  Hill's  New  Fa- 
mily Receipt  Book  for  the  Kitchen.  New  York: 
James  O'Kane.    12mo.,  pp.  427. 
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— A  writer  in  one  of  the  popular  monthly 
magazines  says  :  "The  ancients  never flou- 
ris  ed  until  they  abolished  the  odious  dis- 
tinctions between  different  orders,  and  en- 
cou  aged  marriage  between  different  races." 
What  ancients  are  referred  to?  What  spot 
on  earth,  or  what  point  of  time,  can  be  re- 
ferred to  in  proof  of  such  an  abominable 
idea?  The  pride  of  race  amounted  to  an 
idolatry  among  the  most  flourishing  ancient 
communities.  Hereditary  character  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  ancient  govern- 
ments. The  improvement  of  the  race  of 
citizens  was  the  favorite  object  of  the  grand 
old  Spartan  policy.  While  they  approved 
of  crossing  families,  their  laws  permitted 
no  alliances  or  intermarriages  among  even 
different  orders  of  citizens.  Such  al- 
liances and  intermarriages  were  ex  ressly 
interdicted  by  the  laws  of  Borne  for  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  years  of  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  Commonwealth. 
And  it  was  not  until  these  strict  laws  were 
relaxed  that  the  glory  of  Eome  fell.  There 
is  far  more  in  breeds  of  men  than  in  breeds 
of  cattle.  The  magazinist  who  puts  forth 
the  nonsense  qouted  above  is  trying  to  en- 
courage marriage  between  whites  and  ne- 
groes. And  yet,  O  dolt,  there  is  not  a  spot 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  such  amal- 
gamation ha  ■!  taken  place,  without  sinking 
the  white  race  in  the  foul  sea  of  unciviliza- 
tion  and  barbarism  !  Not  a  srjot  on  earth. 
In  every  such  instance  the  proud  white 
race  has  gone  out  of  sight  through  the 
back  door  of  Mongrelism.  If  the  Mongrels 
want  to  end  their  bad  blood  in  the  negro 
cesspool,  we  have  no  objections,  provided 
they  do  not  try  to  drag  the  more  respecta- 
ble br  ed  of  white  men  after  their  filthy  ex- 
ample. The  law  of  improving  or  preserv- 
ing the  human  stock  is  not  dissimilar  from 
that  of  lower  a  dmals.  The  hereditary  de- 
scent of  great  talents  and  illus  rious  vir- 
tues, has  often  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
world.  The  great  qualities  of  the  last  Athe- 
nian king  flourished  in  the  Arekons  for 
more  than  threo   hundred   years.     The  In- 


cas  of  Peru,  during  a  far  longer  period, 
were  eminent  for  every  princely  virtue. 
The  daughter  of  Scipio  was  the  mother  of 
the  Graschi.  The  heroism  of  the  younger 
Brutus  was  the  heroism  of  his  remote  pro- 
genitor. The  houses  of  the  Publicolse,  the 
Messalaa  and  Valerii,  were  illustrious  for 
six  hundred  years.  The  Decii,  retaining 
equally  long  their  family  character,  at- 
tempted the  revival  of  Boman  virtue  in  the 
decline  of  the  empire.  But  history  is  full 
of  this  proof  of  hereditary  character.  This 
country  has,  alas  !  a  painful  example  in  the 
late  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  illustrated  in  his  life 
the  traits  of  his  unhappy  father  Inlow,  and 
his  more  unhappy  mother,  Betsy  Hanks. 
And  now,  after  his. reign,  we  are  threatened 
with  a  universal  amalgamation  of  the  nu- 
merous political  breed  of  Lincoln 5  with 
negroes.  Alas  !  poor  country  !  It  would 
seem  cruel,  but  it  would  be  a  blessing  to 
our  country  to  serve  all  the  fruits  of  such 
intercourse  as  dog-fanciers  do  a  bad  breed 
of  puppies. 

— A  leading  Abolition  sheet  says  :  "The 
South  has  yet  to  feel  still  more  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  North."  Well,  then,  O,  fool,  the 
North  will  one  day  eel  the  power  of  the 
South.  We  are  simply  sowing  the  seeds  of 
just  hatred  and  of  righteous  revenge  in  the 
breasts  of  yet  unborn  generations  of  the 
southern  psople.  This  is  the  way  history 
runs.  The  Cimbri  and  the  Teutons  were 
once  merciless iy  crushed  by  the  Bomans  ; 
yet,  the  destroyers  of  the  Boman  name  at 
last  came  from  that  same  quarter.  The 
bloody  reign  of  Puritanism,  which  has,  in 
the  last  six  or  eight  years,  deluged  this 
country  in  blood,  will  yet  be  terribly  re- 
venged upon  the  millions  who  have  suf- 
fered. Pompey  once  boasted  that  he  had 
exterminated  the  nations  of  Scythia,  that 
lived  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian 
seas,  but  yet  long  afterwards,  under  the 
terrible  lead  of  Odin,  these  very  nations 
retaliated  on  the  Bomans  all  the  calamities 
inflicted  on  their  forefathers,  and  on  man- 
kind. One  day  an  Odin  will  appear  here,  who 
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will  whip  and  scourge  the  infuriated  Puri- 
tan, smarting  and  terrified,  into  the  grave. 
The  North  is  a  brutal  bully,  who  will  get 
his  own  eye  bunged,  and  his  nose  smashed, 
before  he  is  out  of  the  fight  he  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  up.  If  he  does  not,  then 
all  the  lessons  of  the  past  are  false.  These 
intolerant  Kelleys,  Sumners,  and  Staun- 
tons,  are  sowing  a  crop  of  halters  which,  if 
not  reaped  by  themselves,  are  sure  to  be  by 
their  unhappy  offspring.  That  is  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  history. 

— The  little  speckled  SnperinteDdent  of 
the  police  thieves  and  murderers  of  New 
York  city  is  cowed  but  not  repentant.  He 
is  worse  even  than  the  little  tyrant  of 
Greece,  whom  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides 
chased  from  the  public  theatre,  for  he  went 
out  all  bathed  in  tears,  and  showed  signs 
of  a  humanhV,  which  the  Superintendent 
of  the  New  York  uniformed  thieves  seems 
not  to  possess. 

— A  cotemporary,  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
Thad.  Stevens  has  never  been  legally  mar- 
ried, says:  "He  seems  superior  to  the 
weakness  of  love."  He  must  then  be  one 
of  those  scoundrels  referred  to  by  Saint 
Catharine  of  Genoa,  when  he  exclaimed  : 
"How  miserable  are  the  damned,  for  they 
are  no  longer  capable  of  love !"  But  if 
Thad.  Stevens  is  incapable  of  love,  what 
has  he  been  doing  with  that  old  negro 
wench  whom  he  has  had  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  ? 

— A  student  of  Yale  College  writes  to  ask 
if  "  Copernicus  was  really  the  discoverer  of 
the  Solar  System?"  The  true  Solar  System 
was  probably  taught  by  Pythagoras,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago.  And  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  and  Strabo  affirm  that  the 
Druids,  before  the  Christian  era,  taught 
"the  motions  and  magnitude  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies."  Yet  it  is  not  likely  that 
Copernicus  was  indebted  to  either  the  Py- 
thagorean school,  or  to  the  Druids.  A 
French  author  of  the  last  century,  of  great 
research,  affirmed  that  ' '  this  is  one  of  the 
discoveries  attributed  to  the  moderns  which 
was  not  only  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
supported  by  their  solid  reasoning." 

— A  gentleman  of  Kichmond  writes  us  : 

"I  suppose  you   have   seen   ere  this  the 

charge  of  the   so-called  Judge  Underwood 

to  the  Grand  Jury  of  this  city.     He  actual- 

y  made  Botts  so  sick  by  his  infamous  har- 


rangue,  that  he  had  to  be  excused  from 
serving  on  the  jury.  Your  magazine  is  do- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  good,  and  is 
admired  by  a  1. "  May  it  not  be  a  doubt 
whether  it  was  Underwood's  speech,  or  the 
negroes  on  the  Grand  Jury  that  made 
Botts  sick  ?  We  did  not  suppose  that  there 
was  moral  tilth  enough  on  the  fa  ce  of  the 
whole  globe  to  nauseate  Botts.  We  should 
suppose  it  would  be  as  easy  to  turn  the 
stomach  of  a  turkey-buzzard  or  a  carrion- 
crow. 

— We  are  in  the  receipt  of  many  letters 
from  accomplished  young    ladies    of    the 
South,  brei thing  such  feelings  and  wishes 
as  the  following  :  "I  am  a  proud  southern 
girl  -too  proud  to  ask  help  from  any,  ex- 
cept that  kind  of  help  which  will  enable  me 
to  help  myself — too  proud,  therefore,  to  beg; 
but  not  too  proud  to  work.     Unwilling  to 
sit  idly  mourning  over  calamities  which  I 
had  no  power  to  avert,  whiie  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  done  for  those  I  love,  I  have 
determined  to  try  and  earn  something  by 
my  pen."     There  are  thousands  of  accom- 
plished and  charming  young  ladies  in  the 
South  who  are   now  nobly  and  painfully 
turning  their  minds  in  the  same  direction  ; 
but,  alas !  literature  is  too  poorly  paid  in 
our  country  to  hold  out  the  least  induce- 
ment.    Even  those  who  have  the  greatest 
success  in  it,  are  made  to  taste  ' '  the  ever- 
lasting  sweets  of  penury."     Never,  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  were  so  many 
brave  and  patriotic  men,  and  so  many  love- 
ly and  accomp  ish  d  women,  stricken  down 
by   want  and  misery,    as   the    murderous 
hand  of  northern  vandalism  has  prostrated 
in  the  southern  States.     And  to  keep  them- 
selves in  power,  these  godless  vandals  now 
refuse  to  let  these  people  go  to  work  to  re- 
construct their  fortunes,  and  the  Democrats 
here  in  the  North  sit  supinely  and  idly  by, 
and  witness  the  tortures  mercilessly  inflict- 
ed upon  a  brave  and  virtuous  people  !    It  is 
in  the  power  of  the  northern  Democracy  to 
choak  off  this  horrible  grip  of  despotism  in 
a   sin. le  week.     Great   mass   conventions, 
held  simultaneously  in  every  State,  laying 
down  the  true  principles,  and  calling  upon 
the  people  to  prepare  at  once  to  defend  the 
sacred  altars  of  American   liberty,    would 
send  such  a  chill  of  alarm  into  the  camp  of 
the   Mongrel   scoundrels  as  would    cause 
them  to  let  go  their  cruel  hold  in  a  mo- 
ment.    But  no  ;  the  "  National  Democratic 
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Committee"  can  see  nothing  and  feel  no- 
thing this  side  of  the  next  Presidential 
campaign,  and  even  tuere  they  see  nothing 
but  the  spoils  and  plunder  of  office.  But 
that  spoils  and  plunder  they  shall  never 
have,  except  on  a  platform  of  liberty  and 
of  repudiation  of  the  horrid  crimes  they 
have  been  and  are  still  accessory  to.  They 
have  been  and  are  the  supporters  of  the 
women-starvers.  Let  them  wash  their 
hands  of  the  blood  they  have  helped  to 
shed,  and  then  return  to  the  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Democracy,  which  they  with  venal 
cowardice  deserted.  "They  will  not  do 
this?'  Then  let  them  keep  the  company 
of  the  other  devils  who  must  at  last  go  into 
the  swine  and  be  devoured  by  the  sea. 

— A  person,  writing  from  New  Orleans, 
says  :  "I  am  disfranchised,  and  the  ne- 
groes are  to  have  all  the  privileges  that  I 
have  enjoyed.  I  could  more  cheerfully 
submit,  if  I  could  only  be  equal  to  the 
darkey  ;  but  instead  of  that,  I  have  to  look 
up  to  him.  Do  you  think  I  can  love  my 
country?  £  have  no  country.  It  was  just 
such  a  country  once  as  I  would  have  died 
for  ;  but  I  would  not  now  give  a  counter- 
feit greenback  for  all  of  my  country  that 
remains."  We  fully  approve  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  this  correspondent,  but  not  of  the 
hopelessness.  Yesterday  we  found  a  peach 
tree  in  our  garden  literally  covered  with 
lice,  which  were  devouring  every  leaf  and 
bud.  But  we  did  not  cut  the  tree  down, 
nor  otherwise  abandon  it  to  its  fate.  We 
washed  the  whole  lousy  army  with  tobacco 
juice,  and  by  this  time  the  spoiler  is  exter- 
minated. If  the  southern  people  have  but 
the  endurance,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  human  vermin  who  now  devour  every 
green  thing  in  their  land  will  be  driven  out 
or  exterminated — when  the  thievish  knaves 
who  have  squatted  on  what  is  called  "con- 
fiscated land,  '  will  wish  that  the  moun- 
tains would  fall  upon  them  to  hide  them 
from  the  wrath  which,  as  God  Lveth,  will 
one  day  sweep  them  into  the  earth.  That 
day  will  come,  and  much  sooner  than  the 
vandals  can  dream  of.  The  very  measures 
which  they  are  taking  to  prevent  it,  are  ra- 
pidly ripening  the  terrible  catastrophe  even 
now.  The  negro  suffrage  ass  will  throw 
the  whole  negro  party  over  its  head  into 
the  mu  I  even  hero  in  the  North,  and  then 
speedily  the  day  of  vengeance  and  redemp- 
tion will  come.     Till  that  day  does  come, 


let  there  be  no  "era  of  good  feeling."  The 
peace  of  God  is  first  pure  and  then  peace- 
able. We  want  no  peace  on  this  basis  of 
injustice,  intolerance  and  despotism. 

— The  States  and  Union,  published  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  edited  by  J.  L.  Foster, 
Esq.,  whose  Damascus  Blade  the  Abolition 
traitors,  and  the  sneaks  in  the  Democratic 
party  have  felt  fifty-two  times  a  year  ever 
since  the  war  for  negroes  broke  out,  says  : 
1 '  The  Old  Guaed  for  June  is  on  hand, 
bright  and  early,  full  of  true  Democracy 
and  various  other  sensible  reading.  Burr 
is  at  the  helm,  the  brave,  strong,  undaunt- 
ed warrior  who  never  fights  shy  for  fear  of 
hurting  somebody,  but  strikes  boldly  out 
wherever  a  blow  will  tell."  But  now,  friend 
Foster,  our  blows,  which  have  been  neces- 
sarily aimed  at  legions  of  devils,  at  the 
promiscuous  assault  upon  the  temple  of 
liberty,  will  be,  for  the  iuture  perhaps  more 
concentrated  and  directed  to  a  single  point. 
Negro  suffrage  is  the  devil  we  have  to  fight 
first  now.  This  making  the  negro  a  ruling 
power  in  the  body  j.  olitic  is  the  last  hope 
of  the  Mongrel  party.  The  only  thing  that 
can  save  their  n  cks  is  the  Africanization 
of  American  society.  To  save  them  from 
just  punishment  for  the  crimes  they  have 
committed,  the  whole  system  of  American 
society  and  civilization  must  be  over- 
thrown. This  is  to  be  the  next,  and  the 
last  great  fight.  If  the  Democrats  throw 
themselves  boldly  and  defiantly  upon  the 
pride  and  patriotism  of  the  white  race, 
they  will  leave  the  Dahcmy  party  in  America 
as  desolate  as  though  it  were  stranded  upon 
the  burning  sands  of  Central  Africa.  The 
party  that  has  the  negro  vote,  or  fishes  for 
the  negro  vote,  here  in  the  North,  is  dead 
and  rotten,  and  buried  for  all  time.  No 
resurrection  of  dead  mens'  bones  will  ever 
bring  its  foul  carcass  to  the  surface  of  the 
green  earth  Again. 

—The  Clinton  County  Begister,  (Mo.,) 
is  pleased  to  say  of  The  Old  Guard  : 

"It  is  the  only  Democratic  magazine  in 
the  United  States,  which,  of  itself,  should 
recommend  it  to  every  Democrat  in  the 
land.  The  literary  matter  is  furnished  by 
the  best  writers  in  the  country,  and  is  of 
superior  excellence  ;  and  the  political  is 
from  the  pen  of  C.  Chauncey  Burr,  one  of 
the  soundest  politicians  in  the  United 
States." 

Another  Democratic  exchango  praises  the 
most  stealthy  of  the  Mongrel  magazines- 
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i.  e.  Beadle's,  as  an  "interesting  and  in- 
structive magazine,  keeping  pace  with  the 
time,"  &c.  It  does  indeed  keep  pace  with 
the  most  infamous  kind  of  time — a  time 
which  seeks  to  bruise  civilization  and  bar- 
barism into  one  undistinguishable  mass. 

— The  Mount  Vernon  Free  Press,  in  no- 
ticing The  Old  Guaed,  says  :  ' '  The  tale 
entitled  '  Joscelyn'  grows  interesting  as  it 
progresses.  It  is  written  in  Simms's  most 
glowing  style.  Several  forcible  and  argu- 
mentative articles  grace  the  columns  of  the 
magazine,  by  the  editor.  Mr.  Burr's  '  Ta- 
ble' is  the  cream  of  spice,  intensified  by 
his  brilliant  sarcasm.  Long  live  the  noble 
Old  Guaed."  We  drink  to  that  toast  with 
our  hearty  compliments  to  the  editor  of  the 
Free  Press. 

— The  editor  of  the  State  Line  Gazette  of- 
fers the  following  rare  and  curious  docu- 
ments for  sale : 

"  A  well-bound  volume,  containing  the 
Constitution  of  the  late  United  States,  the 
Constitution  of  Virginia,  now  Military  Dis- 
trict A  No.  1,  also  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Eights,  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1776. 
Any  one  desiring  to  preserve  these  relics  of 
the  barbarous  age,  extending  from  1776  to 
1861,  will  do  well  to  call.  Also  a  copy  of 
the  Bible  will  be  exchanged  for  the  life  and 
writings  of  John  Brown,  deceased." 

Perhaps  General  Grant  might  be  willing 
to  purchase  these  relics  as  guides  to  assist 
him  in  the  grand  business  of  overthrowing 
civil  liberty,  and  torturing  a  generous  and 
virtuous  people  with  the  merciless  arm  of 
military  power.  They  might  also  hang 
gracefully  by  the  side  of  the  copies  of  the 
Cartoons,  the  original  of  which  we  believe 
he  does  not  pretend  to  possess. 

— "Brick  Pomeroy,"  the  unconquerable 
editor  of  the  La  Crosse  Democrat,  and  the 
sharp  battle-axe  of  Democracy  in  the  West, 
has  published  a  line  large  litho-tint  engrav- 
ing, entitled  "  Pomeroy' s  Silent  Sermon  on 
the  Times.'"  It  is  a  capital  picture  of  Mon- 
grel despotism  in  all  its  phases.  It  is  a 
Sermon  which  Democrats  over  the  country 
ought  to  hold  squarely  up  before  the  face 
and  eyes  of  the  godless  preachers  of  mur- 
der, hate,  despotism,  and  negro-equality. 

— The  Phila  lelphia  Press,  (Forney's  pa- 
per, )  rejoices  that  The  Old  Guaed  is  the 
only  Democratic  magazine  in  the  United 


States.  Just  so  ;  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  legion  of  devils  rejoiced  and  kicked  up 
their  heels  when  they  entered  the  swine,  to 
think  that  there  was  but  one  being  on  earth 
whose  business  it  was  to  cast  them  out. 
One  to  a  legion  was  apparently  a  sad  dispro- 
portion ;  but  then  the  one  was  divine,  and 
the  legion  were  devils.  That  seems  to  be 
about  the  proportion  in  which  divine  and 
devilish  things  are  running  in  these  latter 
days.  Forney's  paper  is  one  of  those  le- 
gion of  devils  which  are  possessing  the 
"Radical"  swinish  multitude.  It  is  the 
business  of  The  Old  Guaed  to  cast  them 
out  We  do  not  marvel  that  Forney  re- 
joices that  there  is  but  one  such  power  at 
work. 

— A  correspondent  asks  us  "  who  George 
Calvert  is?"  We  know  nothing  of  him  ex- 
cept having  seen  his  name  as  the  author  of 
a  shallow  book  entitled  "  The  Gentleman,''1 
in  which  he  says,  among  a  great  deal  of 
trash  equally  destitute  of  truth,  "Napo- 
leon was  a  sublime  snob,"  (from  which  we 
judge  Mr.  Calvert  to  be  an  English  snob.) 
"Napoleon's  mind  was  swollen  with  the  vi- 
rus of  vulgar  ambition.  His  moral  nature, 
originally  cold  and  meagre,  grew  blotched 
as  he  advanced,  festering  with  the  lust  of 
power  and  its  subservient  crimes.  He  cir- 
cled himself  with  dependents,  not  with 
friends."  After  this  specimen,  we  think 
our  correspondent  will  not  want  to  know 
anything  more  of  Mr.  Calvert.  His  compre- 
hension of  great  men  is  fairly  tested  by  his 
idea  of  Napoleon.  He  sets  down  the  intol- 
erable sloven,  John  Hampden,  as  the  high- 
est type  of  a  gentleman.  Hampden  was  un- 
deniably a  very  great  man,  but  he  does  not 
Ibeiong  to  the  list  of  gentlemen,  par  excellence. 
Many  great  men  have  not  been  gentlemen — 
and  a  still  greater  number  of  gentlemen  have 
not  be?n  great  men.  Shakspeare  says  of  a 
gentleman  : 
"He  is  complete  in  manners  as  in  mind." 

For  aught  we  know,  Mr.  Calvert  may  be  a 
gentleman,  but  his  comprehension  of  the 
character  in  others  is  certainly  defective,  as 
is  also  his  idea  of  the  great  man.  The  man 
that  can  call  Napoleon  Bonaparte  "a  snob" 
has  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  he  can  write 
a  good  book.  We  honestly  doubt  if  any 
man,  not  himself  a  "snob,"  could  enter- 
tain such  a  thought. 
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I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember  some  of  these  articles,  and  out  they  shall." 

—[King  Henry  VIII. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

PRETTY,  BUT  PERNICIOUS  PRATTLE, 

Walter  and  Angelica  came  out  on 
the  piazza,  preparing  for  a  ramble, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  wagon, 
with  Stephen  Joscelyn's  chattels, 
was  moving  off.  Walter  knew  Mar- 
vin, and  the  two  had  some  talk 
together,  which  it  is  not  essential 
to  our  progress  to  report.  We  must 
say,  however,  that  the  young  lawyer 
was  seemingly  much  more  cordial 
than  the  young  farmer.  Marvin 
was  rather  shy  of  speech,  and  in- 
different of  manner — a  matter  which 


seemed  equally  to  surprise  and  af- 
fect Dunbar,  who,  at  length,  bade 
him  good  morning,  and  turned  ab- 
ruptly away,  rejoining  Angelica, 
who  awaited  him  at  the  steps  of  the 
piazza. 

Small  things  of  this  sort  usually 
discomposed  Walter.  He  was  pain- 
fully sensitive  to  neglect  or  indiffer- 
ence, and  a  jealous  self-esteem  na- 
turally referred  such  exhibitions  to 
some  decline  in  his  own  position. 
It  was  natural  enough  that  he 
should  be  reminded,  on  this  occa- 
sion, of  the  unlucky  argument  at 
the  public  meeting  at  Augusta.    His 
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brow  was  grave  accordingly  as  he 
rejoined  Angelica,  and,  half  solilo- 
quizing, he  said: 

"I  wonder  what  can  be  the  mat- 
ter with  the  fellow?" 

"What  fellow ?"  asked  Angelica, 
as  she  took  his  arm. 

"  Marvin  !  He  was  always  a  good 
friend,  and  something  of  an  ad- 
mirer of  mine,  and  he  now  seems 
unwilling  to  give  me  even  the  time 
of  day." 

"  It's  all  owing  to  that  hateful 
creature,  Stephen  Joscelyn." 

"  Stephen  Joscelyn  ?  Why,  what 
has  he  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Everything,  no  doubt.  You  see 
Marvin  is  hauling  away  his  things 
now;  he  lives  with  Marvin,  you 
know." 

"  No !  I  did  not  know,  and  I 
was  just  about  to  ask  what  had  be- 
come of  him,  not  seeing  him,  and 
should  have  done  so,  but  that  I  had 
so  much  to  ask  about  yourself. 
When  did  he  leave  you,  and  why  ? 
I  thought  he  was  your  mother's 
right  hand  man,  and  one  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  family." 

"Well,  so,  indeed,  she  thought 
him ;  but  we  couldn't  well  agree, 
somehow." 

"  And  why  do  you  call  him  hate- 
ful, Angelica  ?  That  is  a  very  strong 
word." 

"  It's  what  he  deserves.  He's 
hateful  and  spiteful,  and  I  don't 
like  him." 

"  Was  there  a  blow  up — a  quarrel 
among  you — that  caused  him  to 
leave  you  ?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly.  Mother  and 
Grace  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  they  blame  me  for  it.  You  see, 
Walter,  the  man  is  odious  to  me — 
a  hateful  cripple — and  he  had  the 
impudence  to  make  eyes  at  me,  and 


follow  me  about,  and  talk  love  talk 
to  me,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Surely  no  harm  in  all  that,  if 
he  was  not  impertinent." 

"  Oh !  but  he  was  impertinent. 
What  right  had  he  to  think  of 
me?" 

"  Eight  ?  Well !  That  may  be  a 
question,  Angey.  But  did  he  pro- 
pose to  you  ?" 

"  No,  indeed !  I  never  let  it  come 
to  that.  I  couldn't  abide  him  from 
the  first — he  was  so  consequential, 
and  always  spoke  to  mamma  and 
Grace  as  if  he  was  laying  down  the 
law.  And  then  he  would  come  and 
sit  beside  me,  and  he  would  read  to 
me  love  poetry,  and  look  so  into 
my  very  eyes,  like  a  dying  duck  in  a 
thunder-storm,  until  I  sickened  at 
the  very  sight  of  him." 

"But  it  does  not  appear  to  me, 
Angey,  that  these  were  very  serious 
offences  on  the  part  of  the  poor 
fellow.  If  men  were  always  to  be 
hated,  simply  because  they  loved, 
pretty  women  would  themselves  be- 
come the  most  hate  ail  monsters  in 
creation.  You  must  beware  of  that 
danger.  You  need  not  have  been 
angry  with  him  for  loving  you,  sure- 
ly. It  was  only  a  gentleman's  tri- 
bute to  your  beauty !" 

"He  a  gentleman!  And  what 
makes  him  a  gentleman? — a  poor 
deformity;  why,  it  was  dreadful, 
Walter,  to  see  him  hobbling  after 
me,  from  room  to  room,  and  in  o 
the  piazza,  and  down  to  the  sum- 
mer-house, always  bringing  some 
book  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  thought 
I  cared  to  hear  him  read.  Why 
hadn't  he  the  sense  to  see,  from  the 
first,  that  I  didn't  like  him?  It 
was  great  impudence,  Walter,  that 
he  should  pretend  to  me,  and  fol- 
low me  about  just  as  if  I  was  some 
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of  his  own  property,  and  I  engaged 
to  you  all  the  time." 

"  But  he  did  not  know  that,  An- 
gey.  You  know  how  long  it  was 
our  secret,  even  from  your  mamma 
and  Grace." 

"  That's  true,  Walter.  But  whe- 
ther he  knew  it  or  not,  what  was 
his  love  to  me?  How  should  I 
think  of  such  a  creature  ?  How 
should  he  dare  to  think  of  me,  or 
to  suppose  that  I  should  care  for 
such  as  he  ?" 

There  was  much  in  all  this  miser- 
able egotism  that  revolted  what 
there  was  of  humanity  and  good 
sense  in  the  bosom  and  the  brain 
of  Walter  Dunbar;  but  man  rarely 
questions  too  closely  that  nature  in 
woman,  which,  however  unjust  to 
other  men,  still  utters  itself  warmly 
in  hi:?  own  behalf,  and,  when  be- 
holding her  lover  look  with  sad 
gravity  upon  her,  Angelica  put  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  mur- 
mured : 

"  Yes,  Walter,  how  impudent  of 
him  to  suppose,  that,  loved  by  you, 
I  should  ever  think  of  him  ?" — 

He  replied  to  her  with  a  kiss  and 
a  smile,  and  the  twain  walked  away 
together,  musing  sweet  things,  into 
the  shadows  of  the  woods,  and  took 
their  seats  beside  each  other  upon 
the  familiar  trunk  of  the  iallen 
tree. 

But  the  thought  of  Walter  was 
still  in  a  state  of  unrest,  and  un- 
satisfied.    He  resumed  the  subject: 

"  Stephen  Joscelyn,"  said  he, 
"  though  a  cripple,  is  yet  a  very  re- 
markable man,  Angey;  and,  though 
he  may  err  in  loving  you,  yet  I  do 
not  see  that  there  is  cause  of  com- 
plaint in  that.  That  his  tastes  and 
fancies  should  spring  like  mine,  and 
take  a  like  direction,  would  argue, 


Angey,  that  there  was  much  sym- 
pathy between  us.  I  should  not 
count  it  arrogance  or  presumption 
that  he  should  love  and  even  seek 
you,  Angey;  and  surely  there  is 
penalty  sufficient  for  the  offence,  if 
offence  it  be,  that  he  has  failed  to 
win  your  person.  If  you  will  per- 
mit me,  my  love,  I  will  say  that  I 
think  you  speak  of  him  quite  too 
harshly.  That  he  is  a  cripple,  is 
sufficient  reason  why  you  should 
speak  of  him  tenderly,  with  pity,  if 
not  sympathy.  The  people  all  speak 
of  him  in  terms  not  only  of  respect, 
but  endearment.  He  is  doing  good 
service  to  the  young  of  this  region. 
He  is  known  to  be  a  man  of  talen  s; 
your  mother,  too,  thinks  highly  of 
him." 

"Yes,  indeed;  she  and  Grace  al- 
most worship  him,  and  they  have 
scolded  me,  dozens  of  times,  for  my 
treatment  of  him.  But,  because 
my  father  employed  him,  and  he 
settled  the  estate,  is  that  a  reason  I 
should  love  him  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not !  But  it  is  surely 
a  reason  why  you  should  treat  him 
with  respect  and  gratitude." 

"  Gratitude  !  Why,  what  has  he 
done,  which  you  would  not  have 
done — which  any  lawyer  would  not 
have  done  ?  He  expected  too  much 
for  his  services;  and,  the  long  a  d 
short  of  it  is,  Walter,  that  I,  at 
least,  told  him  a  piece  of  my  mind, 
and  that  was  the  way  we  got  r:d  of 
him  at  last." 

"  And  it  was  you  and  he,  then, 
that  had  the  quarrel  ?"  asked  Wal- 
ter, now  looking  more  gravely  than 
ever.  "  Angey,"  said  he,  "  Martin 
Joscelyn,  his  brother,  is  one  of  the 
best  friends  I  have,  and,  though  I 
do  not  know  much  of  Stephen,  I 
would  not,  for  the  world,  that  you 
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should  deal  harshly  with  him.  For 
my  sake,  I  would  rather  you  would 
submit  to  some  annoyances.  It 
was  easy  to  dismiss  his  pretensions 
to  your  hand,  without  offence  or 
quarrel." 

It  is  possible  that  but  for  the 
earnest  tone  of  Walter's  speech, 
Angelica  would  have  forborne  the 
revelation  of  the  true  grounds  of 
her  quarrel  with  Stephen,  and  the 
exposure  of  her  own  conduct  on 
that  occasion.  But  she  was  forced 
to  make  her  defence;  and,  warmed 
by  the  excitement  of  doing  so,  es- 
pecia  ly  as  she  was  not  unconscious 
of  the  weakness  of  her  argument, 
she  proceeded  to  make  her  case  as 
strong  as  possible,  without  any 
heed  of  the  consequences  to  others, 
and  governed  only  by  her  own  self- 
ish instincts  of  vanity  and  passion. 
The  grave  tones  of  Walter's  voice 
were  sounding  unpleasantly  and  re- 
btikingly  in  her  ears,  and  his  grave 
looks  were  fastened  upon  her  face 
inquiringly.  Including  all  of  Ste- 
phen's alliances  or  sympathies  with- 
in the  sphere  of  her  dislike,  she 
was  vexed  to  learn  that  Martin  Jos- 
celyn  was  so  much  and  intimately 
regarded  as  Walter's  friend,  and  she 
began  her  justification  in  a  manner 
which  was  greatly  calculated  to  in- 
crease his  gravity  of  aspect. 

"  I'm  sure,  Walter,  I  do  not  see 
how  Martin  Joscelyn  should  be 
such  a  friend  of  yours,  or  why  you 
should  need  his  friendship." 

"  But  I  see,  Angelica." 

"  What  is  he  ? — what  has  he  got  ? 
— what  has  he  done,  Walter  ?" 

"He  is  a  true  man,  Angey;  he 
has  the  virtue  of  fidelity ;  he  has 
been  true  to  me;  he  loves  me." 

"  Oh  !  what  is  the  love  of  man  for 
man,  Walter  ?" 


"  It  is  life  over  death,  in  death, 
through  death !  It  is  always  a  liv- 
hipg  thing.  It  is  a  possession  which 
I  would  not  willingly  lo^e." 

"Well,  if  Martin  Joscelyn  does 
really  love  you  so,  I'm  very  sure 
that  Stephen  does  not." 

"  How  is  it  sure?  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that,  though  Stephen 
may  not  love  me,  as  Martin  does, 
for  there  has  never  been  any  in- 
timacy between  us,  he  can  have  no 
unkind  feeling  for  me — is  friendly  s 
though  not  intimate." 

"But  I  know  better,  Walter!  I 
think  my  first  dislike  to  him  arose 
from  what  he  said  about  you." 

"Ah  I  what  did  he  say?" 

"  It  was  one  night,  when  Martin 
spent  the  night  with  us  and  Ste- 
phen. We  were  all  talking  about 
the  people  in  Augusta,  and  Martin 
brought  up  your  name,  and  spoke 
well  of  you." 

"  I'm  sure  of  that7  if  he  spoke  of 
me  at  all." 

"But  Stephen  shook  his  head? 
and  compared  you  to  Macbeth  in 
the  play." 

"To  Macbeth!" 

He  might  well  be  astonished. 

"  Yes,  he  said,  like  Macbeth,  or, 
as  Lady  Macbeth  said  of  her  hus- 
band :  '  He  is  infirm  of  purpose ;  he 
can  never  succeed  in  anything.' ' 

Walter  now  looked  graver  than 
ever.     Angelica  went  on. 

"  Oh  I  I  was  so  vexed  I  I  didnt 
know  what  to  answer,  so  I  said 
nothing;  but  the  next  day,  when 
Stephen  was  at  the  school-house,  I 
searched  his  library,  and  found  the 
play,  and  there  I  read  it  all,  and  I 
found  that  Macbeth  was  a  murderer 
and  a  monster  of  wickedness.  And 
to  compare  you  to  such  a  wretch!" 

Walter  could  not  help  but  smile, 
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though  he  was  somehow  very  much 
saddened  by  what  he  heard. 

"  Well !  weU !— what  then  ?" 

"  I  could  see  that  he  did  not  like 
you,  from  that,  and  to  compare  you 
with  such  a  monster,  put  me  in  a 
great  rage.  I  longed  to  tell  him 
about  it;  but  I  did  not — and  then — " 

Here  she  paused,  as  if  doubtful 
how  to  proceed. 

"  Well?"  he  enquired,  "what  next? 
Is  there  anything  more,  Angey  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  several  times  he  spoke  of 
you  afterwards,  and  always,  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  slightingly.  But  at  length 
he  came  home  from  the  great  meet- 
ing at  Augusta,  and  when  mamma 
asked  about  the  speaking,  he  told 
that  you  spoke,  and  he  made  fun  of 
your  speech,  and  spoke  of  you  con- 
temptuously, and  called  you  a  piti- 
ful fellow." 

"Ha!  said  he  that?" 

"  That  he  did  ;  and  I  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  Then  I  up  and  gave 
him  a  piece  of  my  mind.  And  so  he 
moved  off  the  very  next  day,  and  a 
good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish.  I 
don't  care  if  I  never  see  him  again  " 

The  love-making  was  all  over  for 
that  day. 

The  facts  reported  by  Angelica 
were  undoubtedly  facts.  The  con- 
versation had  taken  place,  and  the 
language  had  been  used,  with  some 
exceptions,  very  nearly  as  reported. 
But  the  suppressio  veri — the  absence 
of  those  details  which  would  have 
made  all  these  facts  innocuous — had 
necessarily  the  full  effect  of  the  sug- 
gestio  falsi.  The  suggestio  falH  was 
also  there,  in  the  narrative,  but  it 
was  hardly  designed  by  the  speaker. 
In  her  passion,  at  the  time,  when 
she  heard  the  last  conversation,  she 
had  confounded  "  poor  fellow,"  and 
"it  was  a  pitiable   exhibition,"  as 


used  by  Stephen,  as  with  merely 
"  pitiful  fellow,"  and  her  jealousy 
had  construed  the  tone  of  sympathy 
and  commiseration,  with  that  of 
scorn  and  contempt.  This  was  all 
due,  not  to  any  deliberate  purpose 
to  misrepresent,  but  simply  because 
of  her  prejudice  against  Stephen, 
which,  wrongheadedly,  but  naturally 
enough,  in  the  case  of  a  silly  crea- 
ture like  herself,  looking  on  her 
lover  as  a  miracle,  was  impatient  of 
the  superiority  apparent  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  speaker,  and  under  the 
influence  of  these  blinding  preju- 
dices, she  had  failed  to  note,  in  the 
first  conversation,  that  Stephen  had 
spoken  favorably  of  Walter's  abili- 
ties, though  he  had  added  :  "  I  fear, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  him,  that 
he  labors  under  that  '  infirmity  of 
purpose'  with  which  Lady  Macbeth 
reproaches  her  lord  ;  and  that  he 
will  never  do  anything  at  the  right 
moment,  in  the  right  place,  and  un 
der  the  right  in  piration." 

It  was  easy  for  the  silly  girl,  thus 
blinded  by  her  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions, to  fall  into  the  errors  which 
she  made,  and  to  reverse  the  truth 
in  the  whole  character  of  her  rela- 
tion.* 


*  This  is  no  fiction.  The  facts,  as  report- 
ed, are  of  real  occurrence,  within  my  own 
period  and  circle  of  acquaintance.  The  re- 
sult had  nearly  been  a  duel,  a  V  outrance, 
which  was,  with  difficulty,  arrested.  It  re- 
quired but  an  opportunity  for  explanation 
to  put  all  the  parties  rectus  in  curia.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  explanation  are 
very  great  usually,  where  a  lady  is  in  the 
case,  it  being  a  point  of  honor  among  gen- 
tlemen not  to  suffer  the  names  of  ladies  to 
be  involved  in  any  such  controversies.  It 
may  safely  be  presumed  that  one  half  of  the 
murderous  duels  fought  among  men  are 
due  to  jmst  such  miserable  representations 
by  silly  or  malicious  people. 
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She  did  not  design  this — she  was 
simply  a — fool ! 

Had  she  not  been  such,  she  would 
have  seen  the  instant  effect  which 
her  revelations  had  produced  upon 
her  lover. 

As  we  have  said,  the  love-making 
was  all  over  for  that  day  ;  and  that 
was  what  she  could  not  comprehend. 
With  her,  what  she  had  to  prattle 
about,  was  speedily  dismissed  from 
her  mind  as  soon  as  her  own  string 
of  prattle  was  finished. 

But  not  so  with  Walter  Dunbar. 
He  was  wounded  to  the  quick.  His 
self-esteem,  always  doubly  sensitive, 
in  the  case  of  one  who  is  conscious 
of  infirmity  of  any  sort,  was  savage- 
ly eager  and  passionately  resentful. 
To  be  spoken  of  in  language  of  con- 
tempt, was  not  to  be  forgiven  or  for- 
gotten. In  due  degree,  with  the 
consciousness  of  defect,  will  be  the 
virulence  with  which  we  visit  those 
who  discover  the  defect  ;  and  where 
our  own  consciousness  is  an  ally  of 
the  discovery,  our  anger  at  the  dis- 
coverer is  proportionately  great. 

Walter  Dunbar,  as  we  have  said, 
had  no  more  love-making  for  the 
day.  The  silly  girl  at  his  side  could 
not  appreciate  the  result  of  her  own 
revelations.  A  creature,  herself,  of 
the  merest  impulse,  things  went  and 
came,  transiently,  without  making 
mnch,  if  any,  impression  upon  her 
thoughts,  though  they  did  upon  her 
feelings.  She  had  to  justify  herself, 
and  she  did  so,  without  re.pect  to 
any  other  considerations. 

Not  so  he. 

Walter  Dunbar  was  no  fool.  He 
was  a  man  really  of  considerable 
talents.  He  lacked,  in  some  res- 
pects, of  mind  ;  but  he  was  sensi- 
tive, of  delicate  organization,  and, 


but  for  a  deficiency  of  will,  would 
have  been  a  strong  man.  Of  nervo- 
lymphatic  temperament,  he  could 
arrive  at  conclusions  rig*htly,  but  ne- 
ver in  time,  and,  with  a  certain  con- 
sciousness of  this,  he  was  apt  to  be 
equally  slow  and  precipitate  in  ac- 
tion ;  to  hesitate  where  he  should 
have  1  apt,  and  to  rush  headlong 
just  where  he  should  pause  to  sur- 
vey and  consider.  He  was  never 
just  where  he  should  be  in  the  mo- 
ment of  action.  His  training  had 
somewhat  conducted  to  this  condi- 
tion— a  different  training  might  have 
had  different  results.  But  thrre  was 
an  inherent  defect  of  character, 
arising  from  an  undue  development 
of  the  femenine  element  in  his  com- 
position, which  no  education,  per- 
haps, could  have  ever  wholly  over- 
come ;  and,  deficient  in  will,  his  self- 
esteem  lacked  that  support  which 
would  have  rendered  him  less  sensi- 
tive to  the  opinion  of  others.  Much 
of  his  weakness  lay  in  this  respect ; 
hence  the  terrible  mo  i  tification  un- 
der which  he  succumbed  because  of 
his  failure  at  the  Augusta  meeting. 
When  Sheridan  foiled  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  exclaimed,  with  an 

oath — "I  have  it  in  me,  and  by 1 

it  shall  come  out !"  The  conscious- 
ness of  intellectual  resource,  in  his 
case,  was  sustained  by  a  will,  com- 
mencing with  his  self-esteem,  and 
stimulating  to  new  effort.  The  fail- 
ure of  Walter  Dunbar  had  the  0}3po- 
site  effect  in  depressing  his  energies, 
making  him  doubtful  of  his  own  fu- 
ture, and  distrustful  of  every  effort 
which  he  should  hereafter  make  to 
retrieve  his  reputation.  He  now 
absolutely  shrunk  from  and  shud- 
dered at  the  idea  of  boldly  facing 
the  multitude,  at  the  Court  House, 
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or  at  the  hustings,  in  the  renewal  of 
a  practice  which  had  been  once  his 
pride,  as  most  successfully  begun. 

The  effect  of  Angelica's  revela- 
tions upon  him  was  to  bring  up 
again,  in  full  array  before  his  memo- 
ry and  imagination,  the  painful  ex- 
periences of  the  few  past  months — ■ 
the  complications  in  his  political  mo- 
ral ;  the  failure  of  his  speech  ;  the 
harsh  and  cruel  denunciations  of  his 
father;  the  disappointment  of  his 
friends  ;  the  supposed  exultations  of 
his  enemies  ;  in  brief,  the  thousand 
humiliations  which  the  thought  of  a 
morbid  and  ambitious  mind  will  con- 
jure up  under  such  circumstances, 
all  tending  to  the  same  result,  that 
of  keeping  down  his  hope,  depress- 
ing his  energies,  and  holding  ever 
before  him  the  mortifying  sugges- 
tion that  he  had  deceived  himself 
with  regard  to  hip  powers,  and  that 
the  little  world  in  which  he  lived 
had  lost  all  faith  in  his  capacity  for 
performance  in  the  exacting  and 
ambitious  profession  which  he  had 
chosen.  He  was  no  longer  an  au- 
thor ty  among  men  ;  he  shuddered 
at  the  idea  that  he  had  been  a  fraud 
upon  himself,  as  upon  them — a  mere 
pretender — a  self-deluded  imposi- 
tion. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  effort 
that  he  was  enabled  to  preserve 
something  like  calmness  of  face  and 
temper,  in  the  presence  of  Angelica. 
He  writhed  beneath  the  torture 
which  she  so  unconsciously  inflicted. 
Before  his  mind's  eye  now  stood 
forth  prominent,  as  the  embodiment 
of  all  his  mortification,  the  form  of 
Stephen  Joscelyn.  He  recalled  the 
unwieldy  movements  of  the  cripple; 
his  herculean  shoulders  ;  the  calm 
dignity  of  his  face  ;  his  noble  head 
and  aspect;  his  dignified  bearing,  in 


spite  of  his  deformity ;  and  he 
cursed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
that  tacit  assumption  and  assertion 
of  superiority  which  Stephen  was 
described  to  have  made,  in  his  man- 
ner and  language  of  contempt  and 
scorn. 

Angelica,  still  prattling,  and  pass- 
ing to  scores  of  small  topics  of  the 
city  and  the  neighborhood,  did  not 
see  the  effect  of  her  revelations.  The 
closely  compressed  lips,  the  clenched 
teeth,  the  savage  glare  of  eye,  all 
of  which  denoted  the  workings  with- 
in him  of  the  demon  which  she  had 
so  thoughtlessly  roused,  and  which 
he  could  not  entirely  subdue  or  re- 
press, yet  in  great  degree  escaped 
her  attention.  It  is  astonishing 
how  blind  a  thing  is  satisfied  vanity ; 
how  it  will,  in  the  exultation  of  its 
instincts,  continue  to  goad  the  suf- 
ferings of  others,  even  those  whom 
it  would  fain  soothe  and  conciliate. 
To  look  out  from  self,  and  see  what 
eye  it  is  that  weeps ;  to  open  the 
ear,  and  hearken  to  the  moan  or  the 
groan  of  the  spirit  which  it  wounds 
mortally  at  every  look  or  utterance  ; 
to  think/rom  the  necessities  of  other 
hearts,  and  to  feel  from  the  inevita- 
ble pain  in  other  bosoms  ;  these 
powers  are  self-denied  to  that  miser- 
able child,  vanity,  which  is  at  once 
the  progeny  of  a  sensuous  and  self- 
ish nature,  and  a  feeble  intellect. 
She  could  see  that  "Walter  Dunbar 
no  longer  abandoned  himself  to  that 
play  of  the  passions  which  belongs 
to  the  intercourse  of  young  people 
so  related  as  were  they,  was  no  long- 
er pleased  "  to  sport  with  Amaryllis 
in  the  shade,"  and  twine  "  the  tan- 
gles of  Nrera's  hair,"  but  she  could 
ascribe  the  change  to  nothing  that 
she  had  said  ;  could  ascribe  it  only 
to  coldness,  caprice,  and  the  love  of 
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change,  so  natural,  as  she  said,  to 
men  ;  could  only  repeat  her  cuckoo 
note  of  reproach — the  common- 
places of  such  a  child  on  such  a  to- 
pic. 

"Oh!  Walter,  you  love  me  no 
longer.  I  see  it ;  I  feel  it.  You  are 
so  cold  ;  so  changeable  ;  just  like  ail 
your  cruel  sex,  that  don't  know  and 
don't  care  what  heart  you  are  break- 
ing." 

And  Walter  would  make  a  despe- 
rate effort  to  soothe  and  satisfy  the 
pretty  puppet  at  his  side  ;  would 
fold  her  in  his  arms,  and  reassure 
her  with  reluctant  words  of  homage, 
coldly  uttered,  and  seal  the  empty 
assurance  with  his  repeated  kisses  ; 
and  the  silly  thing  would  take  the 
false  counters  as  good  coin,  and  still 
see  nothing  of  the  bitterness  that 
kept  working  in  that  soul,  which  was 
yet  required  to  pour  forth  speeches 
of  sweetness,  nor  the  fever  burning 
in  those  lips,  the  kisses  of  which 
were  yet  supposed  to  be  those  only 
which  contained  the  honey-dews  of 
love !  No  ;  there  was  no  more  love- 
making  that  day — such  as  had  been 
before. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE   BLACK    DOG. 


No !  nor  that  night.  But  let  us 
not  anticipate. 

Fortunately,  to  relieve  the  weight 
of  the  scene  upon  the  brain  of  Wal- 
ter, Angelica  suddenly  remembered 
that  it  was  lunch-time.  She  never 
forgot  lunch-time.  She  knew  when 
twelve  o'clock  came,  as  truly  as  does 
the  mule,  who  will,  of  himself,  stop 
at  that  hour  in  the  plough.  Thought- 
less people  are  generally  great  feed- 
ers. They  devolve  up  >n  the  animal 
the  duties  of  the  intellectual.    They 


take  their  stimulus  for  life  from  the 
pantry.  They  brood  over  bates  and 
meditate  dulcas  ;  and  with  such  peo- 
ple, love  is  simply  a  form  of  blended 
appetite  and  vanity.  Alas !  for  the 
hapless  wooer,  having  an  active 
brain  of  his  own,  who  is  beguiled 
through  his  merest  fancies  by  a  pret- 
ty play-thing!  Such  creatures  as 
Angelica  Kirkland  are  but  the  play- 
things of  men.  Happy  for  them 
when,  in  the  lover,  they  can  find  the 
lord,  the  master — who,  with  a  pur- 
pose of  his  own,  having  survived  his 
fancies,  shall  subdue  them  to  some 
legitimate  uses,  in  the  development 
of  which  it  is  possible  that  each  shall 
find  a  soul. 

They  went  home  together,  Ange- 
lica still  prattling  by  the  way.  She 
had  to  do  the  whole  country.  She 
was  one  of  those  creatures  who  pick 
up  all  the  local  scandal,  who  find 
out  all  the  weak  places  and  the  sore 
spots,  in  the  neighboring  household 
— who  know  just  where  your  shoe 
pinchec — what  resources  you  have 
in  lands,  negroes,  stock  and  money 
— how  you  have  portioned  off  your 
children — what  you  are  to  expect  on 
the  death  of  your  Aunt  Jones,  or 
your  cousin  Thompson,  and  what 
were  the  influences  that  prevailed 
upon  Susannah  Smith,  to  marry  the 
old  widower,  Elijah  Perkins — she  a 
young  girl  of  seventeen,  and  he  an 
old  fool  of  sixty-six. 

"But  he  had  his  carriage,  you 
know,  and  he  could  give  her  all  that 
she  wanted  ;  and,  may  be,  she  isn't 
making  his  money  fly.  Such  a  sight 
as  she  makes  of  herself  every  Sun- 
day in  church,  with  her  flowers  and 
her  flounces,  and  her  feathers,  makes 
everybody  laugh!" 

But  Walter  Dunbar  did  not  laugh. 
He  did  not  even  hear.     It  was  lucky 
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for  him,  in  the  present  state  of  his 
mind,  that  she  said  nothing  which 
demanded  his  attention  ;  and  she 
was  one  of  those  vain  prattlers  who 
are  sufficiently  well  satisfied  if  there 
be  an  audience,  whether  the  parties 
present  be  listeners  or  not. 

And  so,  Angelica,  quite  satisfied, 
they  reached  the  house,  and  found 
the  lunch  in  waiting.  Grace,  poor, 
dutiful  girl,  had  made  all  the  prepa- 
rations for  all  other  parties,  during 
their  absence,  and  had  then  retired 
once  more  to  her  own  room,  and  to 
that  solitude  in  which  she  could  find 
no  relief,  but  in  which  she  could 
hope  for  security. 

Walter  Dunbar  had  no  appetite. 
He  ate  nothing.  Angelica  had  lost 
nothing  of  her's ;  and  it  was  only 
after  pacifying  the  first  demands  of 
the  wolf  that  she  discovered  the 
short-comings  of  Walter — his  slow- 
ness to  discover  the  virtues  in  Grace's 
biscuit ;  the  excellence  of  Grace's 
preserved  damsons  ;  the  merits  in 
Grace's  marvels  ;  and  the  marvel- 
ous perfection  of  Grace's  blackber- 
ry wine.  But  though  saying  grace 
over  all  these  edibles,  while  com- 
mending them  to  the  appetite  of  her 
lover,  she  was  careful  not  to  say  the 
name  of  Grace  once.  Vanity,  the 
very  silliest,  has  yet  a  peculiar  cun- 
ning of  its  own.  And  so  again,  An- 
gelica, after  lunch,  persuaded  Wal- 
ter that  he  needed  rest,  that  his  walk 
must  have  fatigued  him,  and,  grati- 
fied for  the  suggestion,  as  a  means  of 
escape,  he  gladly  seized  upon  the 
chance  afforded  him  to  rotire  to  his 
chamber. 

His  departure  was  the  signal  to 
Angelica  to  seek  her's  also. 

Lunch  implies  sleep,  at  least  in 
summer — the  ono  succeeds  the  other 
as  the  sparks  fly  upward — and  din- 


ner succeeds  the  siesta;  and,  after 
that,  by  way  of  sentiment,  the  love- 
making  follows  as  a  course,  proper- 
ly rounding  off  the  solids.  Alas ! 
for  the  sentiment,  when  such  are  the 
ordinary  entertainments  in  the 
rounds  of  life. 

Walter  Dunbar  did  not  sleep. 
For  two  hours  previously  he  had 
been  conscious  of  an  unvarying 
buzzing  in  his  ears,  to  which  he  had 
to  yield  them,  under  a  social  neces- 
sity ;  but  he  had  found  it  a  terrible 
task  to  do  so.  But  Angelica,  hav- 
ing much  to  say,  was  quite  satisfied 
with  a  companion  who  exacted  no 
attention  in  return. 

Now  that  he  was  alone,  with  no 
drumming  or  buzzing  in  his  ears, 
his  memory  and  thoughts  became 
concentrated  upon  those  portions 
of  the  prattle  of  Angelica  which  so 
keenly  touched  upon  his  self-esteem. 
It  was  easy  to  conceive  that  Stephen 
Joscelyn,  having  discovered  Angeli- 
ca's preference  for  himself,  had 
sought  to  lessen  him  in  her  regards, 
the  better  to  make  a  progress  of  his 
own.  But,  in  doing  so,  Stephen  had 
made  a  mistake — had  put  himself 
hors  des  regies,  and  was  liable,  in  the 
courts  of  chivalry,  in  an  action  on 
the  case. 

Walter,  following  this  miserable 
conjecture,  went  over  the  details  of 
the  case,  thus  grounded  in  his 
merest  fancies,  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  passion.  He  drew  up,  in 
his  mind,  seriatim,  all  the  counts  in 
the  declaration.  He  elaborated  them, 
in  imagination,  till  each  became  a 
damnable  crime  ;  until — the  case 
fully  summed  up— Stephen  Joscelyn 
stood  before  him,  in  the  dock,  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  criminals  that 
ever  disgraced  humanity — as  one 
who,  passing  between  his  brother's 
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best  friend,  and  that  friend's  best 
hope,  had  sought  to  supplant  him 
in  his  best  affections  ;  and,  failing 
in  that  attempt,  had  basely  sought 
to  vilify  and  slander  him  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  woman  whom  he 
loved ! 

It  was  a  very  shocking  case — it 
will  always  be  a  very  shocking  case, 
where  a  morbid  vanity  and  a  head- 
strong passion  are  the  parties  to 
prepare  the  indictment. 

The  brain  of  Walter  Dunbar  was 
intensely  excited  while  he  revolved 
all  the  counts  in  this  his  declaration 
against  Stephen  Joscelyn.  He,  Ste- 
phen, was  the  embodied  representa- 
tive of  all  who  had  done  him  wrong; 
of  the  orator  whose  competition  had 
been  fat^l  to  him ;  of  the  people 
whose  admiration  he  assumed  him- 
self to  have  lost  ;  of  the  father 
whose  scorn  had  spurned  him  ;  of 
the  woman  whose  affections  were 
only  not  lost  to  him,  by  these  arts 
of  the  offender,  because  of  her  un- 
questionable affection  and  fidelity. 

Beautiful  case — very  beautiful — 
and  in  its  preparation  "Walter  grew 
savagely  thoughtful  of  the  extent 
of  the  damages. 

It  is  true  that,  more  than  once,  in 
reciting  his  wrongs  to  himself,  the 
image  of  the  brother  of  the  defend- 
ant, Martin  Joscelyn,  would  thrust 
itself  between  them,  and  endeavor 
to  reconcile  the  parties.  His  devo- 
tion to  Walter  would  plead  to  him, 
and  there  would  be  a  momentary 
misgiving,  whether  he  was  doing 
right  ;  and  the  question  would  oc- 
cur, again  and  again,  whether  he 
had  not  better  let  the  action  drop  ? 
But  the  demon  was  too  strong  for 
the  angel,  and,  before  the  argument 
was  quite  adjusted  in  his  mind,  his 
good  friend,  Martin  Joscelyn,  had 


disappeared  wholly  from  the  scene, 
leaving  the  case  as  at  first,  "Walter 
Dunbar  v.  Stephen  Joscelyn — Slan- 
der," &c 

It  was  remarked  by  Mrs.  Kirkland 
that  Walter  ate  no  dinner.  It  was 
remarked  that  he  had  eaten  no  lunch. 
It  was  concluded  that  he  was  ill ; 
and  the  solicitude  of  all  parties  was 
aroused  to  sympathy.  Angelica  re- 
proached him  that  he  was  sick,  yet 
pressed  the  favorite  viands  upon 
him.  In  order  to  escape  the  annoy- 
ance of  her  attentions,  and  silence 
the  anxieties  of  Mrs.  Kirkland,  Wal- 
ter made  a  desperate  effort  at  com- 
posure ;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  persons  who  suffer  mentally, 
and  would  conceal  it,  he  rushed  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  became  very 
gay,  very  flippant,  rather;  affected 
the  joyous,  and  became  the  noisy, 
and,  through  grimace,  persuaded 
himself  that  he  had  disarmed  sus- 
picion. 

He  was  not  a  very  good  actor  ; 
but  his  audience  was  not  very  criti- 
cal. Angelica  was  easily  deceived, 
and  laughed  with  her  lover  ;  her 
good  old  mother  naturally  ascribed 
the  previous  gravity  of  the  young 
man,  and  his  want  of  appetite,  to 
his  late  sickness,  and  continued  fee- 
bleness ;  and  that  he  could  become 
the  Merry -Andrew  was  a  sufficient 
proof  of  improvement.  He  would 
be  better,  no  doubt,  the  next  day — 
only  he  must  not  suffer  Angeica  to 
beguile  him  to  any  more  of  her  long 
walks.  "  Angelica  is  so  fond  of  those 
long  rambles  in  the  woods,  especial- 
ly when  she  had  company  that  she 
liked." 

He  said  nothing  about  the  long 
talks,  in  which  all  the  mischief  lay. 

The  warning  served  as  a  hint  to 
the  pretty  damsel.     She  started  up 
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for  an  evening  walk.  It  was  so 
beautiful  an  afternoon,  and  the  wea- 
ther was  so  pleasantly  cool,  now 
that  the  sun  was  wheeling  down 
upon  his  last  groove  in  the  west. 

"Come,  "Walter,  what  say  you  to 
a  walk?  We  will  go  to  the  Indian 
Sp  ing." 

Walter  was  willing.  He  professed 
to  be  so  at  least ;  but  he  answered 
vaguely,  with  an  abstracted  air.  He 
had  already  forgotten  his  role  of  the 
humorist  and  funster,  and  had  got- 
ten back  to  his  grave  face,  and 
gloomy  moods. 

Grace  watched  his  features  ear- 
nestly, and  saw  that  something  had 
gone  wrong.  He  had  undergone  a 
material  change  for  the  worse,  since 
the  first  few  hours  after  his  arrival ; 
and  this  change  had  been  the  result 
of  his  lonq-  ramble  with  Angelica 
that  day.  Grace  was  troubled.  She 
could  see  that  Walter's  trouble  was 
of  the  brain,  the  thought,  not  of  the 
mere  body.  That  seemed  without 
ailment,  for,  though  less  vigorous 
than  formerly,  and  somewhat  thin- 
ner, his  convalescence,  from  his  re- 
cent attack,  might  be  considered 
complete. 

It  was  then  a  trouble  of  the  mind, 
and  its  growth  was  of  the  last  few 
hours,  and  these  had  been  spent 
mostly  with  Angelica,  and  the  in- 
ference was  a  reasonable  one,  that 
it  had  its  birth  in  some  communica- 
tion wmich  Angelica  had  made  to 
him. 

What  could  be  the  nature  of  that 
communication,  which  could  pro- 
duce so  sudden  and  striking  an  ef- 
fect ? 

Grace's  logic  brought  her  to  this 
question  ;  but  there  it  was  gravel- 
ed. That  she  could  conjecture  no- 
thing beyond,  increased  the  troubles 


of  her  own  thoughts.  She  knew 
the  silliness  of  her  sister  ;  her  child- 
ish and  thoughtless  vanity  ;  and  the 
only  conclusion  which  she  could 
reach  was  that  Walter  was  becom- 
ing tired  of  the  prattle  of  his  pretty 
puppet — that  she  had  somehow  ex- 
posed herself — and  that  his  gravity 
and  uneasiness  originated  in  his  vex- 
ation at  an  engagement  from  which 
he  desired  to  be  free. 

This  conclusion  was  matter  of  dis- 
quiet enough  to  the  good  sister,  who, 
whatever  the  follies  of  Angelica — 
and  they  occasioned  her  constant 
annoyances — was  yet  her  sister,  the 
beautiful  child  whcm  they  had  all  so 
unwisely  petted,  because  of  her 
beauty.  As  the  youngest,  too,  she 
had  been  the  nursling  of  Grace  her- 
self, as  well  as  of  the  mother. 

Grace  saw  the  two  youug  people 
leave  the  house  for  their  evening 
ramble,  with  many  misgivings.  The 
uncertainties  of  her  thoughts — for 
all  these  conjectures  had  pa  sed 
through  her  brain  without  settling*, 
or  taking  definite  feature — wTere  so 
many  additional  sources  of  disquiet; 
that  they  could  fix  no  where,  for  it 
never  once  occurred  to  the  poor  girl 
that  her  sister  could  be  so  foolish, 
so  wickedly  foolish,  as  to  breathe  to 
her  lover  a  syllable  of  that  most  un- 
fortunate passage  between  herself 
and  Stephen,  in  which  she  had  been 
the  sole  offender.  Grace  could  only 
retire  to  the  solitude  of  her  cham- 
ber once  more,  and  lose,  in  her  own 
heart-sorrows  the  anxieties  which 
she  felt  for  the  two  hajrpy  lovers. 
They  ought  to  be  happy,  for  had  not 
the  course  of  true  love  run  thus  far 
smoothly?  Alas!  even  Grace  could 
understand  how  it  is  that  thousands, 
give  them  all  that  they  desire,  will 
yet  not  suffer  themselves — because 
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of  their  own  perverse  vanities — to 
be  made  happy,  either  by  gods  or 
men. 

The  lovers  this  time  changed 
their  route  of  ramble.  Angelica 
guided  the  movements  of  both. 
They  traversed  for  a  while  the 
main  road,  then  entered  the  large 
domain  of  G-alphen,  the  great  In- 
dian trader  of  Carolina,  sped  along 
the  heights  of  RedclyfTe,  and  wound 
down  its  gorges  into  a  beautiful 
amphitheatre,  scooped  out,  as  it 
were,  from  the  surrounding  hills,  at 
the  bottom  of  which,  shaded  by  the 
loveliest  of  groves,  bubbled  forth  a 
fountain  called  Indian  Spring,  the 
waters  of  which,  cold  and  clear, 
were  daily  visited  by  the  wayfarer, 
who  slaked  his  thirst  from  the  rude 
wooden  basin,  which  received  the 
waters,  drinking  from  the  calabash, 
or  gourd,  which  hung  above  it  in 
the  wind,  depending  from  the 
branch  of  a  shady  oak.  Here,  sit- 
ting beside  the  fountain,  hearken- 
ing its  undersong  the  while,  the 
traveler  rested,  while  he  drew  forth 
and  fed  from  his  little  wallet  of  bis- 
cuit and  smoked  venison.  There  is 
a  charm  in  thus  feeding,  in  such  a 
scene,  which  sweetens  appetite,  and 
wakens  up  an  Oriental  fancy  in  the 
most  sterile  brains. 

For  such  pilgrims,  so  seeking  this 
gracious  fountain,  rude  seats  had 
been  provided.  But  nothing  had 
yet  been  done  by  art  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  susceptibilities  in 
nature*  The  scene  sufficed  of  it- 
self, and  the  eye  naturally  beheld  it 
with  satisfaction;  and,  in  the  cool- 
ness, the  shade,  the  quiet,  the  sim- 
ple song  of  the  bubbling  waters — a 
pleasant  mono4  one—the  rustling  of 
leaves,  as  the  rising  breezes  swept 
down  the  gorges,  the  sad  cooing  of 


doves  in  the  neighboring  thickets, 
or  the  occasional  carol  of  the  mock- 
bird,  making  sudden  gyrations  in 
air  in  correspondence  with  the  gush 
of  music  from  his  throat — the  heart 
grew  soothed,  while  all  the  fancies, 
awaking  together,  furnished  for  the 
scene  the  crowning  halo  of  ro- 
mance ! 

In  such  a  scene  the  thoughtful 
person  does  not  speak.  We  take 
for  granted  that  each  feels  for  him- 
self as  we  feel,  and  do  not  need 
that  either  should  cry  out  his  rap- 
tures. The  mere  exclamation:  "How 
sweet — how  beautiful  1"  seems  to 
mar  the  sense  of  enjoyment.  We 
leave  the  scene  itself  to  speak  for 
itself,  and  the  sufficient  utterance 
for  thought  lies  in  our  own  con- 
sciousness of  feeling.  The  falling 
of  the  "  Indian  Spring"  might  have 
had  some  soothing  influence  even . 
upon  the  morbid  and  vexed  spirit 
of  Walter  Dunbar,  but  it  was  not 
allowed  to  appeal  to  his  eyes,  nor 
sing  from  its  waters  to  his  breast. 
The  tongue  of  Angelica  became 
eloquent  in  pretty  prattle,  in  its 
praise,  and  the  face  of  Walter,  as 
he  threw  himself  languidly  back 
against  a  tree,  expressed  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  weariness,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  unrest  laboring  within 
his  bosom. 

At  that  moment  the  trampling  of 
several  horse's  feet  was  heard  souad- 
ing  along  the  ridges  above;  and, 
looking  upward,  the  two  beheld, 
glimpsing  through  the  woods,  at  a 
smart  canter  along  the  heights,  a 
troop  of  horse.  Dunbar  was  roused. 

"What  can  it  be?" 

"  It's  a  troop  of  horse,"  answered 
Angelica.  "  They're  raising  troops 
of  horse  and  companies  of  infantry 
all  about  the  island," 
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Walter  seemed  to  be  counting 
the  troopers  as  they  came  in  sight, 

"  There  must  be  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty,"  he  muttered. 

"  And  would  you  believe  it,"  she 
continued,  "  that  miserable,  hateful 
cripple,  Stephen  Joscelyn,  he,  too, 
is  one  of  them;  he's  raised  a  troop 
of  his  own,  and  they've  made  him  a 
Captain — think  of  it!  He,  a  Cap- 
tain ! — and  he's  as  proud  of  it,  they 
say,  as  if  he  was  born  to  be  a  Gene- 
ral; and  he  marches  them,  and 
teaches  them,  three  evenings  every 
week,  and  on  Saturdays  they're  out 
all  day,  galloping  over  the  country, 
and  picking  up  recruits.  Only  to 
think  of  him  as  a  Captain  of  troop- 
ers ! — and  how  should  he  know  how 
to  teach  'em  and  drill  'em,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing?  I  do  believe 
this  is  his  troop  now,  though  there 
are  several  of  them.  I  should  not 
wonder !" 

While  she  was  speaking,  Walter 
had  raised  himself  from  the  ground, 
and  strode,  or  rather  staggered,  for- 
ward, shading  his  eyes,  and  trying 
to  distinguish  the  parties.  The 
troop,  meanwhile,  following  the  road 
along  the  ridge,  wound  half  way 
about  the  amphitheatre,  so  that,  at 
intervals,  every  individual  trooper 
loomed  out  distinctly  to  the  eyes  of 
the  two  looking  upward  from  be- 
low. 

Walter's  face  suddenly  became 
deadly  pale  for  an  instant,  then,  as 
quickly,  darkly  savage. 

Yes  !  It  was  he  !  It  was  Stephen 
Joscelyn  himself,  who  rode  at  the 
head  of  the  troop !  There  was  no 
mistaking  that  stalwart  person,  that 
erect  form,  that  graceful  and  stately 
horseman,  who,  blending  complete- 
ly, to  the  eye,  the  man  and  the 
horse,    realized   to    the   fancy   that 


brave  conception  of  the  Greek, which 
gives  the  Centaur  to  undying  fic- 
tion !  Who,  in  that  perfect  horse- 
man, would  suspect  the  deformity 
which  made  it  painful  to  behold  the 
same  person  as  he  walked  ?  And 
as  he  rode  by,  little  dreaming  of 
those  who  watched  him  with  such 
bitter  feelings  from  below,  and,  as 
his  full,  sonorous  voice  rang  out  the 
word  of  command,  calling  up  all 
the  echoes  of  the  hills,  Ang3lica 
grasped  the  wrist  of  her  lover,  and 
exclaimed: 

"  Oh !  how  I  should  like  to  pull 
the  hateful  creature  from  his  horse, 
and  choke  him  on  the  ground !" 

And  could  Walter  at  that  instant 
have  seen  her  visage,  fiery  red  with 
passion,  and  with  eyes  that  shot 
out  lightnings,  he  would  have  ac- 
knowledged the  presence  of  a  Me- 
dea, prepared  to  enact  the  mur- 
deress. It  was  just  such  a  specta- 
cle as  she  exhibited  on  that  fatal 
day  when  the  long-suppressed  pas- 
sion poured  out  all  its  bitterness  in 
the  very  teeth  of  the  man  whom 
she  so  madly  hated!  How  to  ac- 
count for  this  passion  in  one  so 
feeble  !  Blind  antipathies  on  the 
part  of  the  weakly,  are  the  modes 
by  which  they  resent  all  supe- 
riority. 

Walter  Dunbar  did  not  see  the 
tiger  expression  of  that  young  and 
otherwise  lovely  face.  He  did  not 
hear  fully  to  comprehend  the.  sav- 
age speech  which  fell  from  that  en- 
venomed tongue.  All  his  senses 
were  concentrated  upon  that  pass- 
ing vision  of  his  own  hate,  and 
possibly  his  fate ! 

Yes !  there  above  the  peaceful 
fountain — a  fascinating  spectacle  of 
the  hateful  and  the  loathsome — 
stood  his  Black  Dog ! — a  monstrous 
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form,  bearing  the  head  and  front  of 
Stephen  Joseelyn !  The  young  man 
literally  gasped  for  breath,  in  the 
choking  sensations  of  his  swelling 
heart. 

Yes !  without  hearing  what  is 
spoken  by  the  child-woman  beside 
him,  his  thought — his  fierce  desire — 
responded  to  her's,  and  he  half  start- 
ed forward,  as  he  fairly  beheld  the 
person  of  the  leading  trooper,  with 
the  will  and  purpose  to  tear  him 
from  his  horse,  and  grapple  with 
his  throat  in  a  mortal  wrestle  o  i  life 
and  death. 

In  a  moment  more  the  troop  had 
disappeared.  One  faint  blast  of  a 
distant  bugle  reached  their  senses, 
and  all  again  was  silence.  The 
fountain  resumed  its  innocent  prat- 
tle, but  it  was  not  suffered  to  con- 
tinue. Angelica  resumed  her  prat- 
tle also,  which  unhappily  was  not 
so  innocent. 

"Now,  is  it  not  monstrous  that 
such  a  creature  as  that  should  pre- 
sume to  be  a  trooper! — to  be  a  Cap- 
tain of  cava'ry! — the  miserable, 
crooked,  hobbling ! — 

Walter  silenced  her  by  a  groan, 
sinking  back  again  upon  the  bank. 

"What's  the  matter,  Walter?"  she 
demanded. 

"  Hush !"  he  murmured.  "Not  a 
word !     Let  me  sleep  a  little  !" 

"  Sleep !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Why, 
Walter,  what  can  you  be  thinking 
about?  Sleep  here,  and  the  sun 
just  going  down  ?  Come !  It  is 
time  to  be  going  home.  It  will  be 
quite  dark  before  we  get  there." 

He  rose,  but  as  one  half  stunned 
and  stupid — weakly,  with  an  effort, 
and  turned  a  vac  nt  face  upon  her. 
She  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
startled  by  its  expression,  or  rather 
lack  of  expression — its  chalky  white- 


ness, and  the  doze  that  was  conspi- 
cuous in  his  eyes. 

"You  are  sick,  Walter!" 

He  groaned — then,  immediately, 
as  it  were,  he  answered  with  a 
ghastly  laugh — 

"Sick!  What  should  make  you 
think  so  ?  Ha !  ha !  No,  indeed — 
not  sick,  Angey." 

"  Oh  !  but  you  are  sick,  Walter!" 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  it  is  only  want  of 
sleep.     If  I  could  sleep  now !" 

And  he  turned  his  eyes,  with  ap- 
parent longing,  to  the  bank  side 
against  which  he  had  lain. 

She  took  his  arm.  Just  then  the 
singing  of  the  fountain  seemed  to 
take  his  ear,  and  he  turned  to  it, 
filled  the  gourd,  and  drank  freely 
of  the  water.  Then,  shaking  him- 
self, as  if  to  free  himself  from  drow- 
siness, he  said: 

"Come!"  and,  with  her  arm  in 
his,  the  two  silently  ascended  from 
the  valley. 

When  they  had  reached  the  ele- 
vated ridge,  and  stood  upon  the 
public  road,  Walter  stopped  and 
scanned  the  track  which  had  been 
beaten  up  by  the  passage  of  the 
troopers.  While  he  did  so,  he  mat- 
tered loudly  enough  for  her  to  hear, 
but  still  as  in  soliloquy: 

"Monstrous,  indeed!  That  he 
should  be  a  trooper  ! — a  Captain  of 
cavalry ! — he,  the  pedagogue ! — the 
deformed  !  whom  men  do  not  seek ! 
— whom  women  scorn !" 

He  had  evidently  caught  some  of 
these  words  from  her  speech,  but 
he  was  prepared  to  put  them  to 
a  different  use.  The  monstrousness 
of  the  thing  lay  elsewhere  than  in 
the  vanity  or  presumption  of  Ste- 
phen Joseelyn.     Walter  continued: 

"It  is  monstrous!  The  world 
expects  nothing  from  him;  satisfied 
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that  he  plays  his  proper  part  as  the 
pedagogue,  men  are  not  envious  of 
him,  because  of  his  deformity;  wo- 
men despise  him  for  the  same  rea- 
son." 

"  Yes,  indeed  !"  interposed  An- 
gelica. 

"  Hush  !"  said  he.  "  You  know 
not  what  you  say.  He  is  all  this, 
and  this  is  nothing." 


-But  I! " 

"  What's  it,  Walter  ?"  as  he  squar- 
ed himself  round,  and  faced  her. 

"  I !  Look  at  me,  Angelica  Kirk- 
land." 

"  Really,  Walter,  you  scare  me." 

"  I  would  not  scare  you,"  he  said 
gently — 

"  But,  look  at  me !" 

-"Well! " 

"  Do  you  see  any  deformity  in 
me!" 

"  Deformity  in  you,  Walter.  No ! 
How  should  I?  You  are  perfect. 
You  are  the  handsomest  man  in  all 
the  country." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  Why  do  you  laugh  so !" 

"  That  you  should  be  so  blind ! 
Me  handsome !  I  tell  you,  girl,  I 
am  terribly  deformed — in  my  own 
eyes,  at  least !  Here  now  is  this 
person  whom  you  scorn,  whose  love 
for  you  you  felt  to  be  an  insult, 
from  whom  the  whole  country  has 
no  expectations;  yet  this  man,  crip- 
pled as  he  is — loathed  by  women, 
and  unloved  by  men — is  at  once 
schoolmaster,  by  which  he  frames 
the  minds  of  future  generations — 
lawyer,  by  which  he  retrieves  the 
fortunes  of  widows — orator,  by 
which  he  wins  the  applauses  of  the 
multitude,  and  he  also,  it  seems,  can 
decide  promptly  in  affairs  of  State  ; 
and    he,    a    cripple,    can    muster    a 


troop  of  horse,  performing,  even 
for  the  emergencies  of  war.  Great 
God  !  what  then  am  I  ?  who  can  do 
nothing — decide  nothing,  satisfy 
nobody — not  even  a  father — and 
yet,  a  most  perfect  man !  Have  I 
not  a  right  to  ha'e  him!  Aye,  and 
he  shall  feel  my  hate !  I  have  the 
power  and  the  will,  at  least,  for 
that!  Should  he  not  have  been 
satisfied  with  what  he  is,  and  may 
be,  not  sought  to  rob  me  of  that 
which  is  mine !  *  *  *  Yes ! 
yes !  Angelica,  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve as  you  do  !  I  am  a  very — nay, 
as  you  say  it — I  am  certainly  a  most 
per  ect  man !     Come !" 

"Walter,  you  do  sometimes  speak 
the  strangest  things  !  Something's 
the  matter  with  your  head  still." 

"Yes!  yes!  I  think  it  likely," 
with  a  wild  laugh.  *  *  *  "The 
head  seems  to  me  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  eyes  seem  to  me  to  be 
always  looking  backward.  The  back 
of  the  head  is  in  front !" 

"  You  frighten  me,  Walter.  I 
never  knew  you  to  speak  so  strange- 
ly before.  Come,  let  us  go  home. 
It  is  getting  quite  dark;  and  I  ieel 
scary." 

"Dark,  and  what  of  that,  my 
beauty !  You  that  have  eyes  able 
to  see  ony  perfections,  can  surely 
find  the  way  in  spite  of  the  dark." 

For  the  rest  of  the  way  the  si- 
lence was  scarcely  broken  between 
them.  Walter  had  shaken  himself 
free  of  Angelica's  arm,  and  went 
forward,  in  moody  silence,  as  if  he 
were  entirely  alone. 

With  difficulty  she  kept  up  with 
him.  She  had  now  no  impulse  to 
speak.  She  was  really  terrified,  and 
vague  notions  th;>t  he  might  be 
mad  began  to  trouble  her  own  little 
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brain.     She  little  knew  how  much      apt  to  call  it,  in  the  case  of  pretty 
of    all  this  was   due   to    her   own      damsels; — innocent  prattle, 
pretty,  petty — and,  as  the  world  is 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LINES  TO  THE  OLD  GUARD. 

The  following  verses  were  written  by  a  young  lady  of  this  State.  It  will  be  seen 
that  she  speaks  of  the  cause  of  the  South  as  "ours."  The  conduct  of  the  party  in  power 
has  made  it  the  cause  of  mankind.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  respectable  ladies  of  the  North  whose  sentiments  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  author  of  those  verses: 

"Write  something  for  you?" — and  what  shall  I  say? 

The  story  were  long,  though  grand ; 
How  you  stood  a  pillar  of  flame  all  the  day, 

When  darkness  was  over  the  land; 
When  fanatics  were  gorging  themselves  on  the  slain, 
And  the  terrors  of  war  swept  from  mountain  to  main. 

When  the  southern  heroes — our  Spartan  braves — 

Our  Jackson,  our  Stuart,  our  Lee — ■ 
Were  striving  with  arms  to  beat  back  the  waves 

Of  tyranny  drowning  the  free ; 
With  a  heart  all  on  fire,  and  a  pen  all  aflame, 
You  were  facing  fierce  mobs  a  just  cause  to  maintain. 

Before  the  wild  tide  of  a  world  in  arms, 

Our  glorious  cause  gave  way; 
Our  Bannered  Gross,  and  our  Stars  and  Bars 

Are  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day; 
And  a  wail,  like  the  mother's  above  her  new  graves, 
Goes  up  from  the  land  where  white  men  are  made  slaves. 

Now  the  fight  is  transferred  to  this  northern  land; 

To  this  so-called  "land  of  the  free," 
And  your's  is  one  hand  that  must  lead  truth's  band 

To  the  glorious  victory. 
We  must  conquer  the  traitors  that  curse  our  green  sod, 
And  enact  their  dark  deeds  in  the  pure  name  of  God. 

You've  been  brave,  and  unyielding,  and  staunch  through  all ' 

Don't  give  up  the  fruit  of  your  toils  ! 
Say  the  States  shall  be  equal,  or  war's  tocsin  roll 

Through  the  ones  that  have  gathered  strife's  spoils. 
Let  the  same  blighting  curse  o'er  New  England  bo  spread 
That  she  gathered  to  hurl  on  the  southerners'  head. 

Then,  hurrah  for  the  Union  of  other  days  ! 

And  the  charter  our  fathers  gave ; 
Down  wish  the  traitorous  "  Sherman  bills  !" 

And  the  traitors  themselves — to  the  grave ! 
Fling  your  banner  of  freedom  out  gallant  and  bold ! 
You've  a  country  to  snatch  from  the  cormorant's  hold  ! 

Kendall,  April  17,  18G7. 
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BY  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE,  AUTHOR  OF  "  SURRY  OF  EAGLE'S  NEST." 


VII. 


CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


One  day  in  the  winter  of  1862, 
General  Stuart  was  talking  at 
"  Camp  No-Camp,"  his  headquar- 
ters, near  Fredericksburg,  with  a 
member  of  his  staff. 

""Where  will  the  next  battle  be 
fought,  General?"  the  staff  officer 
asked. 

"Near  Chancellorsville,"  was  the 
reply  of  Stuart. 

And  that  answer  was  not  guess- 
work. It  was  calculation.  It  was 
based  upon  the  soundest  of  all 
military  maxims :  "  Expect  your 
enemy  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do." 

"War  moves  as  the  stars  do  in 
their  orbits — by  law,  not  by  chance. 
Certain  points  in  a  country  are  stra- 
tegic as  others  are  not.  There  was 
a  first  battle  of  Manassas  in  July, 
1861,  and  a  second  on  the  same 
ground  in  August,  1862.  There 
was  a  first  battle  of  Cold  Harbor 
in  June,  1802,  and  a  second  there 
in  May,  1861.  There  was  a  first 
battle  of  Chancellorsville  in  April, 
1863,  and  a  second  near  the  same 
spot  in  the  spring  of  1864.  If  ever 
there    is    another    revolution,    and 


Virginia  is  again  invaded,  there  will 
be  a  third  battle  of  Manassas,  of 
Cold  Harbor,  and  of  Chancellors- 
ville. The  terrain  is  not  chosen — 
it  chooses.  Armies  do  not  advance 
to  fight  at  certain  spots  of  the 
earth;  they  are  dragged  there. 

When  General  Stuart  said  that 
General  Hooker  would  fight  at 
Chancellorsville,  he  gave  the  Fede- 
ral commander  credit  for  military 
acumen.  With  Lee  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville  was  the  key 
position.  To  hold  it  was  to  force 
the  Confederate  commander  to 
come  out  and  fight  on  ground 
chosen  by  his  adversary,  or  to  re- 
treat. On  the  last  day  of  April, 
General  Hooker  held  it;  in  the  first 
days  of  May  the  two  armies  grap- 
pled there. 

We  have  seen  the  ill-fortune 
which  befell  General  Burnside  at 
Fredericksburg — a  reverse  from 
whic'u.  that  officer  did  not  rise.  He 
made  one  more  attempt  to  cross  the 
Rappahannock  at  a  ford  above  the 
town,  but  his  army  stuck  in  the 
mud.  It  was  already  demoralized, 
"  The  soldier  no  longer  thinks  it  an 
honor  to  belong  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,"  wrote  a  Federal  corres- 
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pondent.  "When  two  of  the  north- 
ern Generals  received  Burnside's 
order,  one  said  to  the  other: 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

" It  don't  seem  to  have  the  ring" 
was  the  answer. 

"No,  the  bell  is  broken"  replied 
the  first. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  army 
making  its  last  advance: 

"  At  every  turn  a  wagon  or  cais- 
son could  be  seen,  sticking  fast  in 
the  mud.  In  every  gully  batteries, 
caissons,  supply  wagons,  ambu- 
lances and  pontoons  were  mired; 
horses  and  mules  up  to  their  bellies 
in  mud;  soldiers  on  the  march  sink- 
ing to  their  knees  at  almost  every 
step.  It  was  impossible  to  draw  an 
empty  wagon  through  the  dreadful 
mud.  The  whole  army  was  stuck 
fast" 

In  fact  the  "bell  was  broken," 
and  General  Burnside  was  held  re- 
sponsible. His  head  fell,  and  Gene- 
ral Joseph  Hooker  reigned  in  his 
stead. 

The  plan  of  campaign  adopted 
by  the  new  General  was  excellent. 
It  was  to  turn  Lee's  left  flank,  at- 
tack from  that  direction,  and  force 
him  to  fight  in  open  field,  or  fall 
back  upon  Richmond.  "While  wait- 
ing for  the  roads  to  dry  sufficiently 
to  admit  of  the  movement  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  a  cavalry  ex- 
pedition was  resolved  upon,  whose 
aim  was  to  cut  the  Central  Railroad, 
and,  if  possible,  traverse  the  whole 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  expedition  started  about  the 
middle  of  March,  aiming  to  pass 
through  Culpepper  toward  Orange. 
It  was  commanded  by  General 
Averill,  an  officer  of  ability,  and  the 
force  consisted  of  six  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  a  battery.     The  number 


was  estimated  by  General  Stuart  at 
"  3,000  in  the  saddle." 

On  the  17th  of  March,  Averill 
crossed  at  Kelley's  Ford,  and  was 
met  there  by  Stuart,  with  800  men 
of  Fitz  Lee,  the  latter  command- 
ing. An  obstinate  combat  followed, 
which  lasted  from  morning  until 
evening.  An  eye-witness  compared 
Fitz  Lee's  little  force  to  a  small 
bull-dog  jumping  at  the  throat  of  a 
big  mastiff — ever  shaken  off  by  his 
powerful  adversary,  but  ever  return- 
ing to  the  struggle,  until  the  larger 
animal's  strength  was  worn  out. 
Such  was  the  actual  result.  At 
sunset  Averill  recrossed  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  gave  up  his  expedi- 
tion. He  had  left  "  the  roads  strew- 
ed with  dead  men  and  horses." 
Stuart  telegraphed  to  General  Lee; 
but  side  by  side  with  the  dead 
Federalists  were  some  of  the  bravest 
men  of  the  southern  cavalry.  Pel- 
ham  fell  here  leading  a  charge — the 
exact  death  he  would  have  chosen. 
That  alone  was  worth  the  expe- 
dition. 

The  first  move  of  General  Hooker 
had  thus  "  come  to  grief,"  but 
greater  events  were  on  the  march. 
By  diligent  attention,  he  had  tho- 
roughly reorganized  his  army, 
checked  desertion,  broken  bad  offi- 
cers, promoted  good  ones,  re- 
equipped  the  whole  force,  and  made 
of  the  machine  broken  to  pieces  at 
Fredericksburg,  a  powerful  and 
complete  war-engine,  which  pro- 
mised to  crush  everything  in  its 
path. 

This  force  consisted  of  seven 
army  corps,  numbering  in  all,  say 
Federal  official  reports,  120,000  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  12,000  cavalry, 
and  more  than  400  guns;  with  this, 
it  was  hoped  by  the  authorities  at 
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Washington  that  General  Hooker 
would  be  able  to  overwhelm  his  op- 
ponent, General  Lee. 

Lee  had  remained  at  Fredericks- 
burg, with  small  bodies  posted  op- 
posite the  tipper  fords,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chancellorsville.  In 
April,  only  a  portion  of  his  army 
was  present — Longstreet  had  been 
sent  on  an  expedition  to  Suffolk,  on 
the  south  side  of  James  River,  and 
had  no  part  in  the  great  combats  of 
the  Wilderness.  Lee's  force  on  the 
Rappahannock  was  thus  danger- 
ously small.  It  amounted  in  all  to 
about  40,000  infantry,  and  7,000 
cavalry  and  artillery.* 

The  opposing  armies  thus  num- 
bered respectively  132,01)0,  and 
47,000  of  all  arms  of  the  service; 
that  is,  nearly  three  to  one. 

The  plan  of  General  Hooker,  as 
we  have  said,  was  admirable.  Three 
of  his  army  corps,  under  General 
Sedgwick,  were  to  make  a  feint  of 
crossing  at  Fredericksburg,  while 
with  the  other  three  the  command- 
ing General,  in  person,  would  cross 
the  upper  Rappahannock  into  Cul- 
pepper, advance  to  the  Rapidan, 
pass  over  that  river,  and  push  on 
to  Chancellorsville.  Then  the  last 
of  his  army  corps — Couch's  Second 
Corps — would  cross  at  United  States 
Ford,    thus    uncovered;    Sedgwick 


*  ' '  Our  strength  at  Chancellorsville  and 
Fredericksburg: 

Anderson  and  McLaws 13,000 

Jackson  (Hill,  Eodes,  Trimble).  21,000 
Early  (Fredericksburg) 0,000 

40,000 
Cavalry  and  artillery 7. 000 

47,000" 
—MS.  of  Col.  Walter  II.   Taylor,  A.  A.   G. 
of  Hie  Army. 


would  return  to  the  north  bank  at 
Fredericksburg,  march  up  the  river, 
and  pass  again  to  the  south  bank  at 
United  States  Ford— thus  Hooker's 
whole  army  would  be  massed  near 
Chancellorsville,  cirectly  upon  the 
flank  of  his  adversary. 

And  this  was  not  all.  While  the 
infantry  thus  advanced  to  the  great 
grapple  of  decisive  battle,  the  cav- 
alry was  to  co-operate.  Ten  thou- 
sand horsemen,  under  Stoneman, 
were  to  pass  through  Culpepper, 
cross  the  Rapidan,  near  Raccoon 
Ford,  ]U7sh  on  for  Gordonsville, 
destroy  the  Central  and  Fredericks- 
burg Railroads  in  the  rear  of  Lee; 
and,  by  thus  cutting  of!  communi- 
cation with  Richmond,  prevent 
Longstreet's  coming  up,  and  starve 
the  southern  army.  If  bayonets 
and  cannon  did  not  do  the  work, 
want  of  bread  and  meat  would,  and 
Lee  would  certainly  be  checkmated 
or  destroyed.  "  Man  proposes — 
God  disposes." 

In  the  last  days  of  April,  General 
Hooker  began  to  move.  Never  had 
a  more  imposing  army  shaken  the 
earth  of  the  Western  World  with 
its  tread.  From  the  forests  of  the 
Rappahannock  emerged  what  seem- 
ed endless  columns  of  troops,  brist- 
ling with  bayonets;  banners  waved, 
bugles  sounded,  the  wheels  of  400 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  hoofs  of 
12,000  horses,  startled  the  bleak 
fields  of  Culpepper,  just  emerging 
from  the  snows  of  winter.  Hooker 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Kel- 
ley's  Ford  on  canvass  pontoons, 
drove  Stuart's  small  cavalry  force 
beforo  him,  as  the  whirlwind  sweeps 
the  dry  leaves,  and  pushed  on 
steadily  to  the  Rapidan,  which  his 
column   waded    through,    all   night, 
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by  the  glare  of  bonfires — the  water 
up  to  the  men's  shoulders. 

Pari  passu,  the  great  cavalry 
column  had  moved  across  Culpep- 
per. With  10,000  horsemen,  Gene- 
ral Stoneman  made  straight  toward 
Gordonsville,  opposed  only  by  a 
few  hundred  men,  under  "William  H. 
F.  Lee,  for  the  stout  cavalier  Stuart 
had  other  work  before  him.  He 
was  hanging  on  the  front  and  flanks 
of  Hooker,  harrassing,  impeding,, 
watching  him,  and  sending  courier 
after  courier  with  intelligence  to 
General  Lee,  at  Fredericksburg. 
Thus  Stoneman  had  in  front  of  him 
only  a  handful  of  opponents — a  fly 
easy  to  brush  away,  it  would  seem. 
And,  in  truth,  young  General  Lee 
had  to  fight  and  fall  back.  He 
could  do  no  more  against  Stone- 
man's  10,000,  and  the  great  invad- 
ing column  of  blue  horsemen  has- 
tened on,  penetrating  into  the  very 
heart  of  Virginia,  south  of  the  Ka- 
pidan. 

On  Thursday,  then,  the  last  day 
of  April,  this  was  the  situation: 
Hooker  approaching  Chancellors- 
ville,  with  four  infantry  corps — for 
Couch  had  crossed  at  United  States 
Ford — his  great  force  of  cavalry 
driving  forward,  like  a  sword's 
point,  into  the  heart  of  the  State; 
Sedgwick  threatening-  at  Fredericks- 
burg with  three  more  corps  of  in- 
fantry; Lee  waiting,  with  his  40,000, 
for  the  enemy  to  fully  develope  their 
intentions. 

Stuart,  falling  back,  and  fighting 
step  by  step,  day  and  night,  through 
the  "Wilderness,"  at  once  divined 
the  plan  of  Hooker.  He  had  pre- 
dicted truly.  The  tenor  of  every 
dispatch  which  he  sent  to  Lee  was, 
"They  are  massing,  and  mean  to 
fight  near  Chancellorsville." 


So,  on  this  night  of  Thursday, 
everything  went  admirably  for 
General  Hooker.  He  swam  with 
the  stream.  Never  was  commander 
more  joyous.  He  could  not  conceal 
from  his  officers  the  delight  which 
he  experienced.  He  was  radiant, 
and  victory  hovered  in  the  air  for 
him. 

"  The  rebel  army/7  he  exclaimed 
to  those  around  him,  "  is  now  the 
legitimate  property  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac!  They  may  as  well 
pack  up  their  haversacks,  and  make 
for  Bichmond  I — and  I  shall  be  after 
them  r 

To  his  troops,  he  said  in  a  general 
order: 

"  The  enemy  must  either  inglori- 
ously  fly?  or  come  out  from  behind 
his  defences,  and  give  us  battle  on 
our  own  ground.,  where  certain  de- 
struction awaits  him !'? 

There  were  those  of  his  officers 
doubtless  who  listened  thoughtfully, 
rather  than  with  enthusiasm,  to 
these  juveni'e  exclamations.  At 
Cold  Harbor,  Manassas,  Sharps- 
burg  and  Fredericksburg,  they  had 
felt  the  sword's  point  of  the  silent 
old  cavalier,  in  the  gray  cape,  com- 
manding the  southern  army.  That 
obstinately  cool  personage  was  still 
at  Fredericksburg,  had  not  issued 
any  orders  in  reference  to  "packing 
haversacks,"  seemed  resolved  to 
stand  stubbornly,  instead  of  "fly- 
ing ingloriously,**  and  did  not  yet 
appear  to  regard  his  good  old  army 
as  "the  legitimate  property  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac."  In  fact, 
his  movements  were  astonishingly 
opposed  to  such  an  idea.  The  Tele- 
graph Boad,  southward  from  Fred- 
ericksburg, was  an  excellent  high- 
way, but  Lee  seemed  to  be  ignorant 
of  its  existence ;  Stoneman 's  10,000 
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were  streaming  on  to  cut  his  com- 
munications, but  he  appeared  wholly 
unaware  of  the  fact.  Hooker  was 
closing  in  upon  him,  with  that  en- 
ormous cordon,  but  the  eyes  of  the 
old  lion,  thus  caught  in  the  battue, 
were  never  clearer  or  more  serene. 
Did  he  despise  his  adversary  ?  Did 
he  reflect  that  to  wrap  a  cord  around 
a  sword-blade  is  as  dangerous  to 
the  cord  as  to  the  sword?  There  is 
a  grand  "  reciprocity"  in  war. 

"  General,"  an  officer  said  to 
Hoke,  that  brave  North  Carolinian, 
at  Cold  Harbor,  "  the  Yankees  are 
very  near  you,  yonder !" 

"Not  nearer,"  replied  Hoke, 
"  than  I  am  to  them !" 

That  Lee  regarded  the  situation 
at  Chancellorsville  much  as  Hoke 
did  that  at  Cold  Harbor,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  his  first  step  was  to 
lessen  the  distance  between  himself 
and  his  adversary.  He  did  not  re- 
treat; he  went  to  offer  Hooker  bat- 
tle in  the  Wilderness. 

Let  us  look  at  this  ground  where 
"  certain  destruction  awaited"  the 
great  leader  of  the  Confederates. 
Hooker  had  halted  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, not  far  from  Chancellorsville 
— a  curious  spot  in  a  curious  coun- 
try. Virginia  has  no  locality  stran- 
ger than  that  sombre  "Wilderness." 
There  all  is  wild,  desolate  and  lugu- 
brious. Thicket,  undergrowth  and 
jungle  stretch  for  miles,  impenetra- 
ble and  untouched.  Narrow  roads 
wind  on  forever  between  melancholy 
masses  of  stunted  and  gnarled  oak, 
and  the  hiss  of  the  moccasin  in  the 
ooze  is  echoed  by  the  weird  cry  of 
the  whippoorwill,  lost  in  the  sha- 
dowy depths  of  the  wood.  Little 
sun-light  shines  there.  The  face  of 
nature  is  dreary  and  sad.  It  was 
so  before  the  battle;  it  is  not  more 


cheerful  to-day,  when,  as  you  ride 
along,  you  see  fragments  of  shell, 
rotting  knapsacks,  rusty  gun-bar- 
rels, bleached  bones,  and  grinning 
skulls. 

Into  this  jungle  General  Hooker 
penetrated.  It  was  the  wolf  in  his 
den,  ready  to  tear  any  one  who  ap- 
proached. A  battle  there  seemed 
impossible.  Neither  side  could  see 
its  antagonist.  Artillery  could  not 
move;  cavalry  could  not  operate; 
the  very  infantry  had  to  flatten 
their  bodies  to  glide  between  the 
stunted  trunks.  That  an  army  of 
120,000  men  should  have  chosen 
that  spot  to  fight  40,000;  and  not 
only  chosen  it,  but  made  it  a  hun- 
dred times  more  impenetrable  by 
felling  trees,  erecting  breastworks, 
disposing  artillery,  en  masse,  to 
sweep  every  road  and  bridle  path 
which  led  to  Chancellorsville;  this 
fact  seemed  incredible. 

What  did  General  Hooker  mean 
by  "  I  will  be  after  them" — that  is, 
the  Confederate  army?  He  did 
not  seem  to  be  "  after  them,"  thus 
dead-locked  in  the  Chancellorsville 
thicket.  The  sudden  roar  of  artil- 
lery from  the  side  of  Fredericks- 
burg, reverberating  grimly  in  the 
tangled  depths  of  the  thickets, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Con- 
federates were  "  after"  him  ! 

That  sullen  thunder  began  on 
Friday  afternoon,  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Federal  army  at  Chan- 
cellorsville. Up  to  that  moment 
General  Hooker's  plans  had  been 
admirable,  and  were  executed  with 
the  skill  and  promptness  which  com- 
pel the  eagles  of  victory  to  perch 
upon  the  standards  of  an  army. 
The  whole  programme,  conceived 
by  Hooker  in  his  tent,  had  been 
translated  into  action  by  his  excel- 
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lent  Lieutenants.  Stoneman  was 
near  the  Central  Railroad ;  Sedg- 
wck  was  threatening  to  mass  at 
Fredericksburg,  and  holding  Lee 
there.  Hooker  was  rooted  at  Chan- 
cello  rsville,  in  an  absolute  fortress, 
and  two  of  his  army  corps  had 
pushed  forward  on  the  road  to 
Fredericksburg  to  meet  Lee,  if  he 
advanced. 

There  was  the  place  to  fight,  not 
in  the  jungle,  and  every  considera- 
tion of  military  science  demanded 
that  Hooker  should  mass  and  de- 
liver battle  there.  The  country 
was  open,  rolling — a  great  plateau 
whereon  troops  of  all  arms  could 
be  maneuvered.  The  spot,  held  on 
Friday  afternoon,  was  well  out  on 
the  road  to  Fredericksburg,  and 
virtually  commanded  Banks's  Ford, 
bv  which  General  Sedgwick  could 
cross  the  river,  and  thus  make  the 
whole  army  a  unit.  One  march 
during  Friday  night  would  have 
effected  that;  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  General  Hooker's  120,000 
men  and  400  guns  would  have  been 
drawn  up  on  that  commanding  po- 
sition, before  half  of  Lee's  force 
could  have  arrived. 

We  are  not  criticising  General 
Hooker  for  the  pleasure  of  criticis- 
ing him.  Look  at  the  map.  A 
beardless  cadet  would  have  stayed 
there,  hurried  up  Sedgwick,  massed 
the  army,  and  fought  where  num- 
bers could  be  maneuvered  and 
made  to  tell.  Hooker  ordered  the 
two  corps  to  fall  back  to  Chancel- 
lorsville;  gave  no  reasons  when  his 
officers  remonstrated ;  he  had  de- 
cided to  fight  in  the  jangle. 

From  the  moment  when  the  pla- 
teau was  abandoned,  everything 
was  changed.  Luck  deserted  Gene- 
ral Hooker,  or  rather,  he  repulsed 


it.  He  threw  away  the  pearl,  and 
the  mailed  hand  of  Lee  caught  it  as 
it  fell. 

The  Confederate  commander  had 
discovered  everything  now,  and  his 
resolution  was  formed  in  a  moment. 
Sedgwick's  attack  on  Fredericks- 
burg was  seen  to  be  a  mere  feint. 
The  real  assault  was  on  the  Con- 
federate left  from  above;  and,  leav- 
ing only  about  6,000  men  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Lee  advanced  to  give 
battle  to  Hooker. 

Jackson,  commanding  the  ad- 
vance force,  had  already  moved  up, 
reaching  Tabernacle  Church,  a  few 
miles  from  Chancellorsville,  on  Fri- 
day. There  he  struck  up  against 
the  two  corps  which  had  advanced 
to  the  plateau,  and  attacked  them, 
but  effected  little.  Still,  it  was  in 
consequence  cf  this  attack  from  the 
head  of  Lee's  column  that  Hooker 
recalled  hi  >  troops,  and  concentrat- 
ed his  whole  force  in  the  Wilder- 
ness. 

At  night  Lee  arrived.  A  counsel 
of  war  was  held.  Jackson  had  seen 
at  a  glance  that  a  front  attack  upon 
Hooker  was  an  impossibility  in  his 
impregnable  position,  and  he  sug- 
gested to  General  Lee  the  great 
movement  against  the  Federal 
right.* 

Tlie  movement,  we  say — not  a 
movement.  Whoever  has  heard  of 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsvilie  has 
heard  of  that  gigantic  blow  which 
the  hand  of  Jackson  struck  just  be- 
fore the  mighty  arm  was  paralyzed. 
The  last  exhibition  of  his  military 
genius,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est  and  most  glorious.      So  heavy 


*  Our  authority  for  this  statement  is  the 
late  biave  and  excellent  Colonel  A.  S.  Pen- 
dleton, Jackson's  A.  A.  G. 
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and  mortal  was  the  stroke  which  he 
delivered,  that  the  noise  of  it  echoed 
throughout  the  world. 

At  dawn  Jackson  was  moving  to 
accomplish  his  design,  with  nearly 
two-thirds  of  Lee's  entire  force. 
That  force  was  exactly  84,000  men. 
Jackson  took  about  21,000,  leaving 
Lee  with  about  13,000  to  make  de- 
monstrations on  the  enemy's  front 
and  left,  while  the  great  plan  was 
struck  at  his  right. 

From  this  moment  until  Sunday 
the  chief  interest  of  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville  concentrates  upon 
Jackson. 

A  word  is  necessary  to  explain 
clearly  Hooker's  position.  He  was 
drawn  up  near  Chancellorsville, 
protected  by  heavy  earthworks,  re- 
sembling the  two  sides  of  a  square. 
One  side — the  right  wing — fronted 
south;  the  other  side — the  left  wing 
■ — fronted  nearly  east,  covering  the 
Old  Turnpike  and  Plank  Road,  run- 
from  Fredericksburg  west.  This 
order  of  battle  was  evidently  formed 
on  the  supposition  that,  coming 
from  Fredericksburg,  Lee  would 
either  attack  his  left  or  his  front;  it 
was  not  supposed  possible  that  the 
Confederate  commander,  with  his 
small  army,  would  venture  a  move- 
ment so  audacious  as  an  assault 
against  his  opponent's  rigid  and 
rear. 

And  yet  that  was  precisely  the 
move  determined  upon.  It  was 
hazardous;  it  was  more  than  haz- 
ardous— reckless.  But  40,000  men 
opposed  to  120,000,  are  obliged  to 
be  reckless.  For  the  rest  there  was 
one  element  of  the  problem  which 
counted  for  much.  The  attacking 
column  was  led  by  Jackson. 

One  of  the  military  maxims  of 
this  strange   soldier  was,  "mystery 


is  the  secret  of  success."  The  move- 
ment now  to  be  made  was  defeated, 
if  discovered ;  from  the  moment 
when  General  Hooker  divined  the 
scheme,  all  was  lost.  Not  the  day 
omy — the  army  also.  Lee  was  di- 
viding his  small  force  in  face  of 
overwhelming  numbers  ;  that  fact 
known,  he  was  gone,  or  ought  to 
have  been. 

Jackson's  aim  was  thus  to  deceive 
the  enemy  completely — to  elude  his 
vigilance,  and  fall  like  a  thunder- 
bolt from  a  clear  sky,  when  it  is 
least  expected.  He  had  to  pass 
through  the  woods  across  the  entire 
Federal  front,  attain  their  right 
flank  unawares,  and  overwhelm  it 
before  it  could  make  any  resist- 
ance. 

He  set  out  at  dawn,  moving  ob- 
liquely from  the  Plank  Road,  and 
gaining  ground  toward  the  South. 
On  his  right  flank  and  in  front 
moved  Stuart  with  Fitz  Lee's  caval- 
ry, masking  the  movement,  and 
driving  off  Federal  scouting  parties. 
Along  the  narrow  country  road, 
lost  in  the  dense  forest,  the  infan- 
try tramped  on  steadily  and  in 
silence. 

At  the  "  Furnace,"  a  mile  or  two 
from  Hooker's  front,  the  movement 
seemed  discovered.  An  attack  was 
made  on  the  rear  of  the  column, 
and  a  whole  regiment  captured. 
Jackson  ordered  a  portion  of  his 
artillery  to  take  position,  and  open 
fire.  This  was  done.  Then  he 
moved  on,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

But  what  ought  to  have  been  a 
very  fatal  circumstance  had  hap- 
pened. General  Hooker  had  seen 
him  ;  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  all 
were  seen;  how  then  the  success  of 
the  surprise  ? 
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"We  cannot  answer  that  question. 

When  General  Hooker  was  testi- 
fying before  the  War  Committee 
afterwards,  he  said  that  he  had  dis- 
covered Jackson's  intended  assault 
on  his  right,  and  had  provided 
against  it;  it  had  succeeded  because 
his  orders  were  disobeyed.*  But 
pen  and  ink  are  terrible  things ! 
On  Saturday  afternoon,  just  when 
Jackson  was  about  to  strike  the 
mortal  blow  at  his  right,  General 
Hooker  wrote  Sedgwick: 

"  We  know  the  enemy  is  flying, 
trying  to  save  his  trains  /f 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  Gene- 
ral Hooker  was  completely  deceiv- 
ed. The  road  near  the  Furnace 
bends  southward,  and  Jackson's 
movement  did  resemble  a  retreat. 
It  was  the  recoil  of  the  arm  when 
about  to  strike.  Lee's  great  Lieu- 
tenant advanced  without  pausing, 
attained  the  Brock  Boad,  running 
from  Spottsylvania  Court-House  to 
the  Bapidan,  struck  into  it,  and 
reached  the  Orange  Plank  Boad 
two  or  three  miles  west  of  Chancel- 
lorsville.  There,  accompanied  by 
Fitz  Lee,  Jackson  rode  up  on  a  hill, 
and  saw  the  enemy's  line  just  in 
front.     He  was  not  yet  far  enough. 

"Tell  my  column  to  cross  that 
road,"  he  said  to  an  aid,  pointing 
to  the  Plank  Boad.  His  object  was 
to  gain  the  Old  Turnpike  beyond, 
from  which  he  would  be  able  to  de- 
scend straight  upon  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  enemy. 

Bapidly  reaching  the  desired 
point,  Jackson  hastened  to  form 
order  of  battle.  He  placed  Bodes 
in      front,     Colston,     commanding 

*  Conduct  of  War,  Vol.  L,  p.  95. 

f  Hooker.  —  "My  instructions  were  ut- 
terly and  criminaLy  disregarded." — Cond. 
oi  War,  L,  127. 


Trimble's  division,  behind  the  first 
line,  and  A.  P.  Hill's  division  in  re- 
serve. The  enemy  had  not  dis- 
covered him.  The  21,000  men  had 
moved  as  though  shod  with  the 
"  shoes  of  silence."  At  about  five 
in  the  evening  the  line  swept  for- 
ward through  the  thicket,  with  a 
sudden  storm  of  cheers,  which  shook 
the  forest.  They  were  soon  upon 
the  enemy — surprised,  demoralized, 
unnerved  from  the  first  by  this  sud- 
den and  terrible  onslaught.  Before 
the  tornado,  nothing  stood.  Bodes 
stormed  the  works  in  front  of  him, 
passed  over  them,  drove  the  entire 
Eleventh  corps,  who  were  cooking 
their  suppers,  from  their  frying- 
pans  and  coffee-pots,*  and  pursued 
them  with  yells  down  the  road, 
and  through  the  thicket,  toward 
Chancellorsville.  Colston  had  rush- 
ed in  behind,  passing  over  the  works 
with  Bodes ;  the  enemy  had  been 
dashed  to  pieces  by  these  two  divi- 
sions, and  were  struck  with  panic — 
the  Dutch  soldiers  yelling — artillery 
smashing  against  trees,  and  over- 
turning as  it  went  off  at  a  gallop — 
the  whole  corps  fleeing  wildly  be- 
fore the  avenging  Nemesis  upon 
their  heels. 

"  Throw  your  men  Into  the  breach!" 
exclaimed  General  Hooker,  gallop- 
ing up,  and  addressing  an  officer, 
"  receive  the  enemy  on  your  bayo- 
nets— don't  fire  a  shot,  they  can't 
see  you !" 

But  the  injunction  was  too  late  to 
prevent  the  reverse.  The  entire 
corps  holding  the  right  wing  of  the 
Federal  army  was  doubled  up  and 

*  "Their  arms  were  stacked,  and  the 
men  were  awa/  from  them,  and  scattered 
about  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  their 
suppers."— Hooker,  Conduct  of  War,  I., 
p.  127. 
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crushed  back — a  huddled  mass  of 
fugitives—on  their  centre,  near  Chan- 
cellorsville.  So  great  a  blow  had 
Jackson  struck,  from  that  quarter 
whence  it  was  so  little  expected. 

The  effect  of  it  is  described  by 
northern  writers  who  were  there, 
and  looked  around  them.  Little 
blood  had  been  shed,  but  General 
Hooker  had  better  have  lost  ten 
thousand  men.  His  own  country- 
men say  that  this  sudden  overthrow 
of  the  11th  Corps  shook  the  nerve 
of  the  army — that  it  had  a  fatal  ef- 
fect upon  the  morale  of  all.  If  this 
be  untrue,  no  explanation  remains 
of  the  astounding  success  of  Stuart's 
attack  on  the  next  morning.  Not  a 
man  had  reinforced  the  original  co- 
lumn of  Jackson,  and  it  drove  be- 
fore it  the  whole  army  of  General 
Hooker  there  present — that  is  to  say, 
98,000  men.* 

Is  further  proof  needed  of  the  ef- 
fect of  that  great  blow?  Take  the 
statement  of  a  northern  writer  : 

"  During  the  night  [of  Saturday, 
after  Jackson's  attack,]  the  engi- 
neers had  traced  out  a  new  line, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  rear 
of  Chancellor sville,  towards  the  riv- 
er, and  covering  the  roads  to  United 
States  and  Ely's  Fords." 

General  Hooker  had  been  driven 
already.  To  this  "  new  line"  he  re- 
treated at  eleven  next  day.f 

Night  fell  as  Jackson  continued 
to  press  the  Federal  right  wing  back 
on  Chancellor  sville.  He  approach- 
ed now  the   end   of  his  great   life. 

*  Keynolds's  Corps  was  withdrawn  from 
Sedgwick  on  Saturday,  reaching  Chanccl- 
lorsville  that  night,  leaving  only  22,000 
men  with  Sedgwick.  This  made  Hooker's 
force  at  Chancellorsville  98,000,  the  force 
attacked  by  Stuart  on  Sunday  morning, 

t  Conduct  of  the  War,  L,  127. 


Death's  skeleton  finger  was  stretch- 
ed out  to  touch  him  i^  mid-career  ; 
but  the  lamp  so  soon  to  be  extin- 
guished burned  with  a  light  more 
dazzling  than  ever  before.  Jack- 
son's original  attack  was  daring ; 
his  scheme  now  had  in  it  something 
superb,  and  worthy  the  last  hours 
of  a  great  leader.  It  was  nothing 
else  than  to  extend  his  left,  sweep 
across  the  roads  which  led  to  the 
Eappahannock,  and  cut  off  Hooker's 
entire  army. 

"With  about  20,000  men,  he  was 
going  to  place  himself  h  the  pah 
of  about  100,000,  and  say,  "  Surren- 
der, or  you  are  dead !" 

He  never  did  so.  His  last  hour 
was  near.  He  had  ordered  his  lines 
to  be  dressed  for  the  final  advance — > 
Kodes  and  Colston  to  yield  the  front, 
giving  place  to  Hill's  fresh  troops — • 
and  now  rode  down  the  turnpike 
towards  Chancellorsville,  less  than 
a  mile  distant.  It  was  a  strange  lo- 
cality, a  strange  scene,  and  a  strange 
nioht.  Upon  the  dusky  thickets 
skirting  the  road,  the  moon,  wading 
through  clouds,  threw  a  misty  and 
sombre  light.  The  woods  were  full 
of  moving  figures,  which  resembled 
phantoms  ;  the  whippoorwills  cried 
from  the  undergrowth  ;  not  a  gun 
was  heard  ;  and  from  Chancellors- 
ville came  only  a  confused  hum  and 
murmur. 

Jackson,  with  his  staff,  rode  for- 
ward to  reconnoitre,  and  stopped  in 
the  road,  listening.  Then  suddenly 
a  gun  was  fired  in  the  thicket — and 
at  that  sound  the  troops  clutched 
and  leveled  their  weapons,  Jack- 
son turned  to  ride  back  ;  but  had 
scarcely  done  so  when  a  volley  was 
fired  upon  him  by  his  own  men  from 
the  right.  He  turned  to  gallop  into 
the  thicket  on  the  left,  and  then 
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came  the  fatal  stroke.  The  men 
there  had  been  ordered  to  guard 
against  Federal  cavalry,  and  they 
took  Jackson's  party  for  cavalry. 
Kneeling  on  the  right  knee,  they 
fired  upon  him  at  less  than  thirty 
paces  ;  wounded  him  mortally,  and 
his  horse  wheeling  round,  darted 
violently  under  a  bough,  which 
struck  him  in  the  face,  tore  his  cap 
off,  and  nearly  dragged  him  from 
the  saddle.  But  he  caught  the  bri- 
dle with  the  bleeding  fingers  through 
which  a  bullet  had  torn ;  guided 
the  animal  into  the  road,  and  there 
fell  into  the  arms  of  one  of  his  staff 
officers,  who  laid  him  upon  the  earth. 
The  firing  had  ceased  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  begun,  but  it  had  been  fa- 
tal to  many.  Some  were  dead,  some 
wounded,  some  carried  by  their 
frightened  horses  into  the  enemy's 
lines — one  officer  was  shot  dead,  his 
horse  ran  off,  and  the  corpse,  with 
the  feet  still  in  the  stirrups,  was 
dragged  to  Chancellors ville.  The 
dead  "  went  fast"  there ! 

Jackson  was  borne  to  the  rear,  in 
the  midst  of  a  veritable  hurricane 
of  shell  and  canister  which  the  ene- 
my directed  upon  the  road  from 
their  epaulements  in  front  of  Chan- 
cellcrsville.  On  his  way  to  the  rear, 
General  Pender  met  him,  and  ex- 
pressed the  apprehension  that  he 
would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  from 
his  position.     Jackson's  eye  flashed. 

"  You  must  hold  your  ground, 
General  Pender!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  you  must  hold  your  ground,  sir  !" 

That  was  the  last  order  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson  on  the  field.  Ten  days 
afterwards  he  was  dead. 

His  last  words  had  been,  "  A.  P. 
Hill,  prepare  for  action !" 

That  is  to  say,  his  last  thought 
upon  earth  was  his  great  design  that 


night  in  the  Wilderness  woods. 
Hiil's  fresh  men  were  to  make  the 
great  movement  aiming  to  cut  off 
Hooker  from  the  river  ;  and  in  his 
dying  hours  Jackson  murmured  : 

"  If  I  had  not  been  wounded,  or 
had  had  one  more  hour  of  daylight,  I 
would  have  cut  off  the  enemy  from 
the  road  to  United  States  Ford — we 
would  have  had  them  entirely  sur- 
rounded, and  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  surrender  or  cut  their 
way  out — they  had  no  other  alter- 
native!" 

But  the  great  arm  was  paralyzed, 
the  fiery  brain  chilled,  and  Hill,  se- 
cond in  command,  had  also  been 
wounded,  nearly  at  the  same  mo- 
ment with  Jackson.  The  scheme 
was  thus  abandoned,  and  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  tableaus  in  military 
history  lost— that  of  20,000  "  cutting 
off"  100,000. 

Jackson  had  thus  disappeared 
The  corps  which  he  had  led  to  vic- 
tory was  without  a  head.  Who  was 
to  grasp  the  baton  of  the  great  Mar- 
shal of  Lee,  as  it  fell  from  the  bleed- 
ing hand  ?  Lying  faint  and  pale  on 
his  litter,  Jackson's  thought  turned 
on  Stuart,  who  had  gone  with  hia 
cavalry  to  attack  a  Federal  camp  on 
the  road  to  Ely's  ford.  Stuart  was 
just  about  to  open  his  assault  when 
a  message  reached  him.  He  came 
back  at  full  gallop  through  the  dark- 
ness, and  Hill,  wounded,  turned  over 
the  command  of  the  corps  to  him. 
Jackson  was  some  miles  in  the  rear 
now,  at  Wilderness  Tavern,  and 
Stuart — prevented  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  hour  from  going  to  him — 
sent  to  ask  his  plans  and  disposi- 
tions. 

"  Go  back  to  Gen.  Stuart,"  mur- 
mured Jackson,  "  and  tell  him  to  act 
upon  his  own  judgment  and  do  what 
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lie  thinks  best ;  I  have  implicit  con- 
fidence in  him." 

Stuart  then  took  command  in  per- 
son, marshaled  his  lines,  and  made 
every  preparation  for  a  renewal  of 
the  assault  at  dawn.  The  infantry, 
long  used  to  the  quiet  and  slow- 
moving  figure  of  Stonewad  Jackson, 
in  his  old  dingy  uniform,  were  now 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  the 
young  cavalier,  with  his  floating 
plume  and  vivacious  movements, 
galloping  to  and  fro,  with  his  drawn 
sabre  gleaming  in  the  moonlight. 
Whatever  they  may  have  thought  of 
him  as  an  infantry  leader,  they  knew 
that  there  was  fight  in  him,  and  all 
prepared  for  a  hard  struggle. 

At  midnight  Stuart  was  ready.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  await  an  ex- 
press order  from  Lee.  There  was 
one  thing,  and  one  thing  only  to 
do — to  attack  at  dawn. 

All  the  evening,  during  Jackson's 
attack,  Lee  had  thundered  against 
the  enemy's  front,  as  a  diversion. 
The  intelligence  of  his  great  Lieute- 
nant's complete  success,  and  of  his 
fall,  came  at  the  same  moment. 
Lee's  grief  was  poignant,  and  he 
murmured,  "  I  have  lost  my  right 
arm!" 

The  messenger  bringing  the  infor- 
mation added  that  Jackson  had  in- 
tended to  "  pass  the  enemy  on  Sun- 
day." At  these  words,  Gen.  Lee 
rose  frOm  the  straw  on  which  he  was 
lying,  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  under 
a  breadth  of  canvass,  and  exclaimed 
with  glowing  cheeks  : 

"These  people  shall  be  pressed 
to-day!" 

It  was  then  past  midnight.  At 
dawn,  Stuart  advanced  to  the  as- 
sault ;  the  forces  of  Anderson  and 
McLaws — 13,000  men — at  the  same 
moment  attacking  the  enemy's  front. 


Stuart's  assault  with  infantry  had 
in  it  the  rush  and  impetus  of  hi? 
cavalry  charge.  Leading  his  line  in 
person,  with  drawn  sabre,  and  float- 
ing plume,  he  resembled,  said  one 
who  saw  him,  the  dead  Henry  of 
Navarre,  plunging  amid  the  smoke 
of  Ivry.  But  even  in  this  moment 
of  decisive  struggle,  when  the  two 
great  armies  had  grappled  in  that 
mortal  wrestle,  the  spirit  of  wild 
gayety  which  fired  Stuart's  blood  in 
action,  only  flamed  out  more  su- 
perbly. At  the  head  of  the  great 
corps  of  Jackson,  and  leading  the 
decisive  charge  in  a  pitched  battle 
against  triple  lines  of  breastworks, 
bristling  with  infantry  and  cannon, 
Stuart's  sonorous  voice  was  heard 
singing,  "  Old  Joe  Hooker,  will  you 
come  out  of  the  Wilderness  ?" 

There  was  another  sound  which 
had  in  it  something  more  tragic  and 
menacing,  as  it  vibrated  above  the 
thunder  of  the  guns.  That  was  the 
shout  of  ten  thousand  voices  as  the 
lines  rushed  together  : 
"  Eemember  Jackson  I" 
Driven  headlong  as  it  were  by  that 
burning  thought  of  their  great  lead- 
er, lying  faint  and  bleeding  not  far 
froin  them,  the  men  resembled  fu- 
ries. Nothing  stopped  them.  The 
Federal  artillery  ploughed  gaps 
through  them — they  closed  up  and 
continued  to  rush  forward.  The 
colors  were  struck  down  ;  as  they 
fell,  quick  hands  seized  them,  and 
again  they  floated,  and  were  borne 
on.  "Whole  regiments  fired  away 
their  last  rounds  of  cartridges  ;  but 
they  stood  and  met  death,  falling 
where  they  faced  the  enemy,  or  con- 
tinued to  advance  as  before.  This 
is  not  the  statement  of  a  southern 
writer  only. 

"From    the    largo    brick    house 
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which  gives  the  name  to  this  vicini- 
ty," says  a  writer  of  the  North,  "the 
enemy  could  be  seen  sweeping  slow- 
ly but  confidently,  determinedly  and 
surely,  through  the  clearings  which 
extended  in  front.     Nothing  could 
excite  more  admiration  for  the  qua- 
lities  of  the  veteran   soldier,   than 
the   manner    in   which   the   enemy 
swept   out,  as   they  moved   steadily 
onward,  the  forces  which  were  op- 
posed to  them.     We  say  it  reluct- 
antly, and  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  enemy  have  shown  the  finest  qua- 
lities, and  we  acknowledge,  on  this 
occasion,    their   superiority   in   the 
open  field  to  our  own  men.     They 
delivered   their  fire  with  precision, 
and  were  apparently  inflexible  and 
immovable  under  the  storm  of  bul- 
lets and  shell  which  they  were  con- 
stantly   receiving.      Coming    to    a 
piece  of  timber  which  was  occupied 
by  a  division  of  our  own  men,  half 
the  number  were  detailed  to  clear 
the  woods.     It  seemed  certain  that 
here  they  would  be   repulsed,  but 
they   marched   right    through    the 
wood,  driving  our  own  soldiers  out, 
who  delivered  their  fire  and  fell  back, 
halted  again,  fired  and  fell  back  as 
before,  seeming  to  concede  to  the 
enemy,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  su- 
periority which  they  evidently  felt 
themselves.     Our  own   men  fought 
well.    There  was  no  lack  of  courage, 
but  an  evident  feeling  that  they  were 
destined  to  be  beaten,  and  the  only 
thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  fire  and 
retreat/' 

Stuart  pressed  straight  on.  At 
the  same  time  the  force  under  Gen. 
Lee  in  person,  on  the  right,  was 
thrown  vigorously  against  the  Fede- 
ral front.  In  the  lugubrious  thick- 
ets all  the  thunders  seemed  unloosed. 
The  moment  had  come  when,  breast 


to  breast,  the   antagonists  were  to 
grapple  in  the  death  struggle. 

Stuart  decided  the  event  speedily 
by  one  of  those  conceptions  which 
show  the  possession  of  military  ge- 
nius.    There  were  many  in  the  sou- 
thern army  who  said  that  he  was 
"  only  a  cavalry  officer."     After  this 
morning,  he  could  claim  to  be  "  an 
artillery  officer,"  too.     On  the  right 
of  his  line  was  a  hill,  which  his  quick 
eye  had  soon  discovered  ;  and   this 
was  plainly  the  key  of  the  position. 
Stuart  massed   there   about  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  opened  all 
at  once  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  Fede- 
ral centre. 

That  fire  decided  the  event.  Be- 
fore that  hurricane  striking  their 
centre,  the  Federal  line  began  to 
waver  and  lose  heart  General  Slo- 
cum  sent  word  to  General  Hooker 
that  his  front  was  being  swept  away 
- — he  must  be  reinforced. 

"  I  cannot  make  soldiers  or  am- 
munition!" was  the  sullen  reply  of 
Hooker,  who,  stationed  at  the  Chan- 
cellorsville  house3  witnessed  the  bat- 
tle. 

Soon  afterwards,  a  cannon  ball 
struck  a  pillar  of  the  porch  upon 
which  he  stood ;  it  crashed  down, 
and  General  Hooker  was  stunned, 
and  temporarily  disabled.  He  was 
borne  off,  and  had  hardly  disap- 
peared when  his  lines  gave  way. 

Then  followed  a  spectacle  in  which 
the  horrors  of  war  seemed  to  culmi- 
nate. The  forest  was  on  fire — the 
Chancellorsville  house  on  fire.  From 
the  forest  rose  quick  tongues  of 
flame — -from  the  windows  of  the 
houses  spouted  dense  columns  of 
smoke,  swept  away  by  the  wind.  In 
the  depths  of  those  thickets,  dead 
bodies  were  being  consumed,  and 
wounded  men  were  being  burned  to 
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death.  Fire,  smoke,  blood,  uproar — 
triumphant  cheers  and  dying  groans 
were  mingled.  In  front  were  the 
Confederates  pressing  on  with  shouts 
of  "Remember  Jackson!" — retreat- 
ing rapidly  towards  the  river,  were 
the  defeated  forces  of  Gen.  Hooker. 
Anderson  and  M'Laws  had  connect- 
ed now  with  Stuart's  right — and  at 
ten  o'clock  Chancellorsville  was  in 
Lee's  possession. 

The  enemy  had  disappeared.  They 
had  fallen  back  rapidly  to  a  second 
line  in  rear.  Here  heavy  earth- 
works, with  arms  stretching  out  to- 
wards the  two  rivers,  had  been 
thrown  up,  to  protect  the  army  from 
another  assault.  To  a  pass  so  des- 
perate had  the  Federal  General 
come!  With  his  100,000  men,  he 
was  retreating  before  Lee's  34,000, 
vdio  pushed  him  to  the  wall. 

And  yet  a  singular  dispatch  was 
sent  by  him,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  to  Sedgwick  : 

"  I  have  driven  the  enemy,  and  all 
that  is  wanted  is  for  you  to  come 
up  and  complete  Lee's  destruction."* 

To  a  cool  observer,  it  would  have 
seemed  that  Lee  was  about  to  com- 
plete Hooker's.  His  right  and  left 
wings  were  now  united;  he  present- 
ed to  the  enemy  an  unbroken  front, 
along  the  Old  Turnpike,  facing 
north — and  the  signal  for  a  renewal 
of  the  assault  trembled  on  Lee's 
lips.  It  was  not  uttered.  News 
came  which  checked  it.  General 
Sedgwick,  with  his  22,000  men,  had 
crossed  the  river  at  Fredericksburg; 
assaulted  Marye's  hill,  which  was 
held  by  artillery,  and  a  few  regi- 
ments ;  carried  the  heights  in  spite 
of  desperate  resistance  from  the 
Confederates,  who  fought,  hand  to 

*  Swinton's  "Army  of  the  Potomac," 
p.  306. 


hand,  over  their  guns,  for  the  west- 
then,  driving  the  6,000  men  of  Early 
and  Barksdale  before  him,  General 
Sedgwick  pushed  westward  over  the 
Plank  Road  towards  Chancellors- 
ville. 

Hooker  charged  all  his  woes  on 
the  delay  of  Sedgwick — that  of 
course.  Yet  the  blow  was  well 
struck,  and  quickly  struck.  "  It  was 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  we  carried  the  heights,"  said 
Sedgwick  ;  and  those  heights  were 
Marye's  hill,  which  Hooker  himself, 
on  the  13th  December,  1862,  had  not 
been  able  to  carry  at  all.  At  that 
time  he  described  them  as  a  "  forti- 
fication," "  masonry,"  a  "  mountain 
of  rock" — all  that  was  impregnable. 
The  stone  wall  at  the  foot  of  them 
was  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  he 
said,  which  no  artillery  could  make 
"  a  breach"  in — -no  infantry  could 
storm.  His  own  attack,  General 
Hooker  informed  the  "War  Commit- 
tee, had  been  resolute  and  stubborn, 
but  the  place  was  impregnable, 
Now,  when  Sedgwick,  that  good  sol- 
dier, took  an  hour  to  storm  it,  he 
"  failed  in  a  prompt  compliance  with 
my  orders,"  and  "  in  my  judgment, 
General  Sedgwick  did  not  obey  the 
spirit  of  my  order."* 

At  least  he  stormed  the  famous 
heights  ;  drove  the  Confederates  be- 
fore him ;  advanced  straight  on  Chan- 
cellorsville ;  and  at  the  moment  when 
Lee  was  about  to  crush  Hooker,  or 
drive  him  into  the  river,  the  news 
came  that  Sedgwick  was  near  Salem, 
a  few  miles  from  him,  advancing  ra- 
pidly to  attack  his  flank  and  rear. 

It  is  hard  to  read  the  imprinted 
pages  of  the  Book  of  Fate.  All  Dii- 
litary  speculation  goes  for  what  it 

*  Hooker's  Conduct  of  the  War,  L,  130-1, 
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is  worth  only.  But,  to  a  fair  critic, 
it  would  -seem  that  the  presence  of 
Sedgwick,  there  and  then,  saved 
Hooker  from  "  destruction,"  and  de- 
served something  very  different  from 
denunciation. 

Thus  Lee  was  compelled  to  forego 
for  the  moment  his  attack.  Wilcox's 
brigade,  at  Banks's  Ford,  threw  itself 
in  Sedgwick's  front,  and  Lee  de- 
tached a  division  to  reinforce  it. 
Thus  Hooker,  for  the  time,  could 
draw  his  breath  and  get  ready — 
Sedgwick  had  saved  him. 

Monday  dawned,  and  found  the 
armies  in  a  curious  position.  Hook- 
er forced  back  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock ;  Lee  about  to  attack  him ; 
Sedgwick  advancing  to  attack  Lee  ; 
Early  again  holding  the  Fredericks- 
burg heights  in  Sedgwick's  rear. 

Thus  Sedgwick  was  posted  be- 
tween Lee  and  Early  ;  Lee  between 
Sedgwick  and  Hooker.  What  would 
follow  ? 

Before  Monday  night  that  ques- 
tion was  decided.  At  six  in  the 
evening,  Lee  threw  himself  upon 
Sedgwick  at  Salem  heights,  closed 
in  in  stubborn  battle  with  that  reso- 
lute opponent ;  forced  him  back  ; 
and  at  nightfall  drove  him  across 
the  river  at  Banks's  Ford,  where  a 
pontoon  had  been  laid  to  assist  his 
retreat.  Short  work  had  thus  been 
made  of  the  22,000.  They  were 
routed,  flying — over  their  heads,  as 
they  hurried  across  the  river,  burst 
the  southern  shell,  and  the  hiss  of 
bullets  hastened  them.  On  Tuesday, 
Lee  returned  towards  Chancellor- 
ville,  to  finish  Hooker. 

That  commander  seemed  now 
completely  demoralized.  Sedgwick 
defeated,  he  determined  to  recross 
the  Rappahannock,  and  abandon  the 
whole  campaign.     And  yet  that  de- 


termination was  strange.  His  force 
still  more  than  doubled  that  of  his 
adversary.  Lee's  loss  had  been 
10,000,  leaving  him  in  all  30,000. 
Hooker's  loss  had  been  17,000,  leav- 
ing him  in  all  103,000.  With  Sed^- 
wick  brought  over  the  river  on  Tues- 
day, as  he  might  have  been,  General 
Hooker  was  still  able  to  confront 
30,000  men  with  100,000. 

Those  were  the  respective  num- 
bers of  the  two  armies  on  Tuesday, 
the  5th  of  May — about  three  to  one. 
It  is  true  that  the  30,000  were  flush- 
ed with  victory,  and  the  100,000  de- 
moralized by  defeat. 

His  own  countrymen  declare  that 
General  Hooker  was  the  most  hope- 
less indiv;dual  in  the  whole  army. 
He  seemed  painfully  to  lack  the 
meus  cequa  in  arduis,  that  first  of  all 
military  traits.  He  was  going  to  re- 
treat. 

Retreat?  He  who  had  foretold 
the  "certain  destruction"  of  his  ad- 
versary, unless  he  "  ingloriously 
fled !"  Who  had  said  that  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  "might  as  well 
pack  up  their  knapsacks" — that  they 
were  "now  the  legitimate  property 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac!"  Who 
had  coolly  described  Lee's  army  as 
made  up  of  a  "  rank  and  file  vastly 
inferior  to  our  own  intellectually  and 
physically!"*  This  officer  retreat, 
when  he  had  still  three  to  one! 
WThen  only  30,000  men  confronted 
100,000,  "intellectually  and  physi- 
cally" superior  to  them !  The  thing 
was  incredible. 

Yet  so  it  was.  To  the  remon- 
strances of  his  brave  officers,  Gen. 
Hooker  replied  by  erecting  a  great 
crescent-shaped  earthwork,  three 
miles  long,  from  river  to  river,  in  the 


*  Hooker's  Statement     Cond. 
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bend,  and  by  laying  his  pontoons,      pursued  and  harrassed  by  Gen.  W. 


on  which  pine  boughs  were  strewed 
to  prevent  the  rumble  ol  artillery 
wheels. 

This  was  done  on  Tuesday  night. 
When  Lee  advanced  on  Wednesday 
morning  to  administer  the  coup  de 
grace,  his  adversary  had  disappeared. 
He  had  left  behind  him  14  pieces  of 
artillery,  20,000  stand  of  arms,  his 
dead  and  his  wounded. 

On  the  next  day  General  Hooker 
issued  a  general  order  to  the  troops, 
in  which  he  said  : 


H.  F.  Lee,  hastened  past  and  re- 
crossed  the  Rappahannock. 

The  great  straggle  was  thus  over. 
The  large  army  of  General  Hooker 
had  retreated  beyond  the  Rappa- 
hannock, demoralized  and  shatter- 
ed. Victory  hovered  above  the  Con- 
federates in  the  tangled  thickets  of 
the  Wilderness.  But  alas!  the  great- 
est of  the  southern  soldiers  had  fal- 
len. 

Jackson  was  dying — soon  he  was 
dead.     When   the    wave    of    death 


"  The  Major-General  commanding     swept  over  that  great  standard  bear- 
tenders  to  his  army  his  congratula-      er,  and  carried  him  away,  the  red 


tions  on  its  achievements  of  the  last 
seven  days.  .  .  .  The  events  of 
the  last  week  may  well  cause  the 
heart  of  every  officer  and  soldier  of 
the  army  to  swell  with  pride.  We 
have  added  new  laurels  to  our  for- 
mer renown." 

Such  was  the  hard  fight  of  Chan- 
cellor sville.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
add  that  the  cavalry  expedition  un- 
der General  Stoneman  effected  al- 
most nothing ;  and  his  horsemen, 

(To  be  continued.) 


flag  be^an  to  sink  in  the  stormy  wa- 
ters. Inch  by  inch  it  went  under — 
at  Gettysburg,  Spottsylvania,  and 
Petersburg.  At  Appomattox  Court 
House  it  disappeared  beneath  the 
waves. 

That  was  spared  the  great  soul, 
who  had  never  seen  it  droop. 

When  he  fell  on  that  moonlight 
night  in  the  Wilderness,  it  was  float- 


ing still! 


-*&*- 


SPECIMENS  OF  OLD  WIT. 


During  our  Revolutionary  war,  an 
interview  took  place  at  Ward's 
Point,  between  Lord  Howe  and  Dr. 
Franklin.  Lord  Howe  was  profuse 
in  his  professions  of  gratitude  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for 
erecting  a  marble  monument,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  his  elder 
brother,  Lord  Howe,  who  was  killed 
in  America,  in  the  French  war,  say- 
ing, "  he  esteemed  that  honor  to  his 
family  alwje  all  things  in  this  world. 
That  such  was  his  gratitude  and  af- 


fection to  this  country,  on  that  ac- 
count, that  he  felt  for  America  as 
for  a  brother,  and  if  America  should 
fall  he  should  feel  and  lament  it  like 
the  loss  of  a  brother."  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, with  an  easy  air,  and  a  collected 
countenance,  a  bow,  a  smile,  and  all 
naivete  which  sometimes  appeared 
in  his  conversation,  and  is  often  ob- 
served in  his  writings,  replied:  "My 
Lord,  we  will  do  our  utmost  endeavors 
to  have  your  lordship  that  mortifica- 
tion," 
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BOOK  III— CHAPTER  II. 

ALVE  KLEY   AND   HIS   MANSION. 

"  How  antique  and  beautiful!"  was 
Cecile  Vaughn's  animated  exclama- 
tion, as  she  cantered  by  Alverley's 
side  on  the  following  morning,  and  a 
sweep  in  the  road  brought  the  state- 
ly mansion,  which  owned  him  lord, 
before  them.  "  Is  this  really  Ame- 
rica?" she  asked,  with  a  smile — "the 
America  of  yesterday  ?" 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  the  horse 
you  ride  is  enchanted  ;  and  for  every 
mile  you  imagine  yourself  to  have 
traversed,  he  has  borne  you  five  hun- 
dred. You  are  now  in  a  land  of 
Eld — a  land  shut  in  by  mountains, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  where,  all  un- 
known, men  have  lived  since  the 
creation,  and  where  none  who  have 
once  entered,  can  depart  unbidden 
or  unguided." 

She  turned  her  bridle-rein  play- 
fully, as  if  to  fly.  "  Then  one  strug- 
gle for  freedom !  My  magic  steed, 
away !" 

He  caught  the  horse's  mane — "Too 
late,  fair  lady !  You  stand  upon  en- 
chanted ground  ;  an  enchanted  por- 
tal awaits  you.  See,  also,  the  bar- 
rier out  of  which  the  path  is  known 
but  to  us,  the  inhabitants." 

He  pointed  to  a  blue  line  of  hills 
that  rose  beyond  Alverley's  broad 
forests.     "You  are  encircled." 


"Even  so,  then,"  she  answered, 
laughingly.  "  I  must  submit  to  my 
fate  with  what  fortitude  I  can."  She 
bent  her  graceful  head  to  her  horse's 
neck.  "  And,  gracious  knight,  let  a 
poor  captive  maiden  implore  your 
clemency." 

"  He  welcomes,  rather,  a  sovereign 
to  his  halls,"  rejoined  Alverley,  as 
they  reached  the  door,  and  he  flung 
himself  from  his  steed.  "Honor 
him  by  commanding  with  royal  sway 
his  vassals  and  himself." 

"A  mere  mockery — -a  gilding  of 
chains,"  she  cried  gaily,  glancing  up 
at  the  dark  old  walls,  as  his  power- 
ful arms  lifted  her  lightly  down. 
"  Such  fair  words,  sir  knight,  can- 
not give  other  than  a  prison  aspect 
to  your  donjon  keep.  I  feel  a  doom 
closing  around  me." 

"  It  must  needs  ever  be  a  fair  fate 
that  awaits  one  so  fair,"  he  answer- 
ed, as  the  now  rapidly  approaching 
carriage,  beside  which  Capt.  Vaughn 
galloped  as  outrider,  claimed  his  at- 
tention for  its  inmate. 

Alverley  almost  started,  as  an  hour 
or  two  later,  a  low,  musical  murmur 
of  voices,  and  the  laugh,  sweet  and 
clear  as  a  silver  bell,  came  to  his  ear 
from  the  hall  without,  as  he  stood 
in  the  drawing-room.  Long  had  it 
been  since  he  had  heard  such  sounds; 
how  far  longer  since  the  old  walls 
of  Alverley  had  echoed  them.     The 
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nest  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
the  ladies  appeared,  softly  sweeping 
in  with  high-born  grace. 

Notwithstanding  their  near  rela- 
tionship, there  was  little  likeness 
between  them.  Lady  Grenvil  lacked 
entirely  the  commanding  presence 
of  her  beautiful  niece.  She  looked 
only  exquisitely  refined  and  tho- 
rough-bred. She  was  apparently  in 
frail  health,  with  a  low  and  slight 
figure,  a  fair,  gentle  face,  and  rich, 
aburn  hair,  ^  till  beautiful  and  luxu- 
riant, beneath  the  dainty  coif  she 
wore  upon  it.  Her  dress,  of  pearl- 
colored  silk,  with  a  scarf  of  black 
lace,  suited  admirably  her  style  and 
the  occasion. 

But  never  did  great  Artemis'  self 
press  earth  with  more  proud,  elastic 
tread,  than  the  tall,  stately  form  of 
Cecile  Vaughn,  who  entered  beside 
her  aunt's  fragile  elegance,  like  a 
magnificent  unfolded  lily,  by  its 
sweet,  lovely  name-sake,  the  lily  of 
the  valley.  An  American  woman 
would  have  been  pa^see — perhaps 
strikingly,  perhaps  only  slightly  so 
— still  passee  in  a  degree,  had  she 
counted  the  queenly  beauty's  twen- 
ty-six years.  But  to  Cecile,  with 
her  fresh  island  bloom,  they  had 
only  added  to  her  unfolded  loveli- 
ness, every  gift  of  mind  and  man- 
ner, to  form  the  sunny  prime  in 
which  she  basked.  Indeed,  that 
prime  was  scircely  yet  reached. 
Thirty  would  find  her  more  radiant 
and  matured  than  now.  And  then, 
what  a  long  sway  lay  before  her,  ere 
one  tint  faded  from  her  peach-bloom 
cheek — one  glance  dimmed  of  her 
violet  eyes — or  one  thread  of  silver 
shone  amid  her  glorious  hair.  Wo- 
men of  America,  answer  to  your- 
selves if  such  a  reign  as  this  is  not 
worth  more  than  your  brief  forced 


bloom  of  three  or  four  years  in  early 
teens? — when  even  then  invoking 
"the  cosmetic  powers,"  you  hurry 
your  immature  life,  and  blight  your 
unexpanded  beauty  in  crowded 
haunts  of  dissipation — while  the 
English  girl  yet  leads  a  child's 
sweet,  pure  existence,  and  in  the  full 
glory  of  physical  training,  walks 
with  her  light,  free  step,  over  her 
breezy  hills  and  moorland  heather. 
O,  foolish  and  unwise  virgins ! — ge- 
neration after  generation  you  learn 
no  wisdom.  Answer,  faded  wrecks 
of  womanhood,  the  great  band 
whose  voices  must  rise  from  the 
dreary  depths  of  nursery  and  store- 
room, fi'om  where  you  have  packed 
away  all  beauty,  health  and  talent, 
in  the  jars  with  your  preserves  and 
pickles — or  buried  there  beneath  the 
never  empty  "work-basket" — look 
at  your  contemporary  in  England. 
Still  young,  lovely,  and  accomplish- 
ed!—still  performing  her  duty  to 
society  ;  with  an  untasked  strength 
still  fulfilling  the  nobler  duties  of 
wife  and  mother,  yet  offering  her- 
self no  domestic  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  a  ruthless  Moloch,  in  shape  of 
selfish  husbands  and  spoiled  chil- 
dren !  Think  of  your  few  years  of 
rapid  butterfly  existence,  and  an- 
swer then,  is  "  le  jeu  vant  la  chan- 
delier 

Cecile  paused  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  while  Alverley  moved 
forward  to  meet  Lady  Grenvil — 
and  her  brilliant  eyes,  after  making 
a  survey  of  all  around,  turned  to 
her  brother,  who  advanced  to  her 
side. 

"  Really,"  she  said,  as  she  took  his 
arm,  and  walked  down  the  long 
room,  "  I  begin  to  believe  a  little 
earnest  lurked  beneath  your  friend's 
assurance  that  himself  and  his  sur- 
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r  undings  are  enchanted.  There 
truly  seems  something*  uncannie 
about  both.  How  is  it  that  years 
leave  no  trace,  as  they  pass,  on  his 
singularly  beautiful  face  ?  Does  his 
land  contain,  among  its  other  mar- 
vels, Ponce  de  Leon's  magic  foun- 
tain? And  again,  why,  wherever 
he  is  found,  are  his  appurtenances 
of  such  elegance?  The  man  is  a 
marvel." 

"  He  simply  understands  to  per- 
fection, le  savoir  vivre"  answered 
Vaughn,  nonchalantly,  "better  al- 
most than  any  man  I  ever  knew  ;  al- 
though he  has  not  proved  it  much 
these  past  five  years.  But  then,  Al- 
verley  has  seen  so  much  of  the  world 
that  it  has  satiated  him." 

"  Blase?"  said  Cecile,  with  a  slight 
curve  of  her  arched  lip.  "How 
tired  I  am  of  the  name,  and  far 
more  so  of  the  reality.  This  wea- 
ried, cynical  vein,  which  some  few 
are  afflicted  with,  and  every  one  af- 
fects, might,  perhaps,  at  some  re- 
mote period  have  been  interesting, 
but  has  now  grown  only  insufferably 
tedious.  From  the  old  veteran  of 
life,  to  the  boy  without  down  on  his 
lip,  all  ring  the  same  changes  on  the 
same  palled  frame  of  mind.  O,  for 
something  fresh  and  youthful,  and 
limpid,  once  more !" 

She  flung  herself  back  in  a  dor- 
mense,  with  her  own  listless  grace, 
and  her  brother  leaned  over  its 
back.  The  length  of  the  large  room 
now  divided  them  from  the  other 
group,  and  the  eyes  of  both  looked 
down  a  vista  lined  with  mirrors, 
paintings,  and  the  sheen  of  silken 
drapery,  toward  them.  Lady  Gren- 
vil  reclined  amid  cushions  in  the 
corner  of  a  sofa,  Alverley  sat  beside, 
and  his  face  was  turned  to  her,  so 
as  to  present  a  profile  view  to  the 


others.  And  how  full  of  clear  dis- 
tinction was  every  lofty  line  of  that 
face.     Vaughn  smiled. 

"  If  your  tirade,  ma  belle,  against 
satiety  and  cynicism,  aimed  its  shafts 
at  yonder  mark,  I  scarcely  think  it 
demands  a  defense  from  me.  "What 
say  you  ?" 

"Why  that  you  are,  and  always 
were,  intensely  bigoted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  loves  and  friendships," 
she  rejoined,  coloring.  "  I  have  ne- 
ver yet  known  you  admit  any  hu- 
man failing  in  a  person  you  liked." 

"  Par  example  ?"  said  Vaughn,  with 
provoking  coolness. 

"  What  better  example  than  the 
subject  under  discussion,  your  friend, 
Colonel  Alverley  ?  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is  a  very  admirable  person  ;  he 
has  a  face  like  an  ancient  cameo  ; 
he  is,  undoubtedly,  very  graceful 
and  well-bred — yet,  my  dear  Max,  it 
is  impossible  he  can  be  perfection — 
and  to  you,  one  scarcely  dare  hint 
the  reverse.  I  assure  you,  this  is  an 
infirmity  of  yours." 

"  And  is  it  totally  unshared  by  my 
sister  ?"  he  demanded,  with  a  smile 
she  did  not  entirely  understand. 
"  My  past  experience  brings  several 
reminiscences  which  would  go  far 
to  prove  it3  existence.  Apropos  of 
Alverlev,  what  ever  became  of  that 
young  countryman  of  his  you  used 
to  defend  so  vehemently  against 
every  charge  of  mine,  until  I  really 
began  to  fear  you  intended  to  pre- 
sent the  cub  to  me  as  a  brother-in- 
law?  Did  he  make  his  final  exit 
down  the  crater  of  Vesuvius?  I 
should  imagine  so,  from  the  utter 
silence  you  have  preserved  on  the 
subject  ever  since  his  disappearance." 

"  He  was  no  more  a  cub,  in  any 
sense  of  the  term,  Max,  than  your- 
self," she  answered  quickly,  "and  as 
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I  often  toM  you  then,  it  did  you  no 
credit,  nor  does  it  now,  to  speak  so 
scornfully  of  one  fully  your  equal 
in  every  respect." 

Her  brother  laughed  sarcastically. 

"Ye  men  and  gods,  hear  her  !  I 
am  adjudged  a  bigot  in  love  and 
friendship,  because  I  do  not  admit 
a  charge  of  affected  cynicism  against 
a  man  who  has  received  the  stamp 
of  approbation  from  Europe's  high- 
est society  ;  but  let  me  dare  breathe 
one  word  against  a  nonpareil  of  raw 
republican  boyhood,  and  presto!  I 
fire  a  mine !" 

Cecile  looked  vexed  a  moment, 
and  a  spark  of  anger  lighted  her  vi- 
olet eyes  ;  but  it  faded,  as  she  laugh- 
ed and  said  :  " 

"  A  truce  !  Why  should  we  fight 
again  our  old  battles  over  defunct 
subjects?  If  I  learn  to  like  your 
friend,  in  return  allow  the  memory 
of  mine  to  slumber  undisturbed." 

"Learn  to  like !"  repeated  Vaughn, 
with  emphasis.  "What  are  you 
talking  about  ?  You  used  to  know 
Alverley  very  well,  and  you  certainly 
told  me  long  ago  that  you  valued  no 
friend  more  highly.  Au  diable  with 
such  feminine  caprice !  What  sen- 
sible man,  who  knows  anything  of 
women,  would  ever  value  their  fickle 
preference  ?  Pray  how  did  Alverley 
lose  your  good  opinion,  that  you 
must  needs  begin  again  and  learn 
to  like  him  ?" 

The  closed  curtains  of  the  lofty 
arch  were  at  that  moment  swept 
back,  revealing  the  large  dining- 
room.     Dinner  was  announced. 

"  Don't  give  way  to  curiosity,  my 
dear  Max,"  said  his  sister,  indolent- 
ly, as  she  rose  and  took  his  arm. 
"  Eemember,  if  you  feci  tempted  to 
do  so,  how  essentially  feminine  the 
failing   is — and   trust   me   to  grant 


your  friend   all   the  justice   he  de- 

serves." 


CHAPTER  III. 

ALVERLEY    AND    CECILE. 

The  breakfast-room  was  entirely 
unoccupied,  when  Cecile,  descend- 
ing early  next  morning,  entered.  It 
was  an  apartment  well  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  house,  and  the  gay  morning  sun- 
beams were  slanting  through  the 
half-closed  Venetian  blinds,  tracing 
illuminated  lines  of  glorified  dust, 
playing  round  the  massive  silver 
breakfast  service,  and  seeming  to 
speak  of  so  ilucIi  brightness  with- 
out, that  her  steps  were  irresistibly 
drawn  to  one  of  the  windows. 
Through  its  crystal  barrier  she  could 
now  mark  the  sweep  of  prospect 
which  stretched  before  her,  and  the 
beauty  of  which  not  even  the  dreary 
mantle  of  winter  could  wholly  veil  ; 
the  wide,  sloping  lawn,  the  extent  of 
shrubbery  and  garden,  the  tall  sen- 
tinels of  oak  and  poplar,  and  the 
virgin  forest  beyond. 

The  scene  was  so  tempting  that, 
tying  her  handkerchief  over  her  head 
to  fulfill  the  duty  of  the  hat  she 
would  not  wait  to  seek,  and  gather- 
ing closer  the  netted  scarf  of  bright 
crimson  which  had  before  carelessly 
draped  her  shoulders,  she  opened 
the  window  and  stepped  forth. 

It  was  a  feeling  of  astonished 
pleasure,  that  instead  of  the  sharp, 
rare  atmosphere  of  cold,  she  had 
unconsciously  expected,  and  which 
could  only  have  accompanied  so 
much  sparkling  brightness  on  an 
English  January  morning,  the  sweet 
South  greeted  her  with  a  kiss  soft  as 
a  maiden's  first-love  whisper.  The 
balmy  air  seemed  laden  with  the  al- 
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ready  coming' spring — and  every  ob- 
ject was  animate  with  the  reviving 
life  it  heralded.  "  The  mere  passive 
yet  stirring  consciousness  oi  life  it- 
self" is  pleasure,  on  such  a  day,  in 
such  a  clime,  and  thrilled  in  her 
every  vein,  as  she  strolled  down  the 
avenue,  which  stretched  away  until 
its  iron  gates  closed  the  domain  from 
the  public  road. 

Cecile  Vaughn  was  not  in  any  re- 
spect an  ordinary  woman.  No  one 
could  doubt  this  fact,  who  had  once 
seen  her  in  public,  and  marked  how 
much  less  of  her  empire  was  due  to 
her  rare  personal  gifts  than  to  an 
intellectual  superiority  which  was 
still  too  womanly  and  sweet  to  call 
forth  the  half  ill-natured  awe  which 
"  a  very  superior  understanding"  in 
a  woman — especially  a  young  wo- 
man— never  fails  to  excite.  Yet, 
amid  her  most  brilliant  moments,  a 
certain  incomprehensible  look, 
weary,  almost  yearning,  would 
sweep  over  her  features,  as  if  a 
chained  spirit  within  would  find  a 
voice,  and  which  might  well  prove 
an  unattainable  mystery  to  the 
commonplace  heads  and  hearts 
around  her.  But  who  would  have 
traced  the  emotion  to  its  source, 
must  have  watched  the  face  when, 
unconscious  of  scrutiny,  it  dropped 
all  usual  reticence,  and,  mobile  and 
flexible,  mirrored  the  soul  within, 
when  the  lonely  heart  of  the  wo- 
man wrestled  with  all  the  mocking 
aspirations,  the  ungratified  hopes, 
which  had  once  shone  with  the 
brightness  of  the  cheering  lamp  the 
traveler  must  soon  reach,  but  now 
danced  afar  off,  like  the  ignis  fatuns, 
which,  eluding  the  outstretched 
grasp,  leads  but  to  disappointment. 
How  often,  amid  the  many  who  had 
bowed  before  her  shrine,  had  she 


fancied  some  one  above  the  rest 
could  fill  the  void  of  her  life-— how 
often  put  forth  her  hand  to  grasp 
at  reality,  and  clutched  a  phantom  I 
Now,  it  was  a  frank,  warm  nature, 
a  generous  heart,  that  seemed  to 
fulfill  the  ideal,  and  she  drew  near; 
but,  alas!  woman  cannot  love,  if 
she  cannot  look  up;  the  mind  felt 
its  own  superiority,  and  proudly 
rose  above  that  from  which  she 
sadly  turned  away.  Again  her  wo- 
man's intellect  bent  before  the 
strong  power  of  man's  genius  and 
mental  strength;  but  the  pure,  ex- 
quisite nature  turned  revolted  from 
the  dark  moral  abyss  opened  to  her 
gaze.  So  it  was — so  the  two  needs 
of  her  nature  seemed  ever  at  war- 
ever  doomed  to  be  irreconcilable; 
so  often,  as  now,  she  asked  herself, 
"  Whither  is  my  life  tending  f 
Many  and  many  a  time  had  that- 
dreary  question  been  propounded., 
but  never  yet  answered.  Once 
again,  as  she  walked  absently  on, 
she  considered  it  "To  what  end 
am  I  living  ?"  was  her  query.  "  0 1 
foolish  heart,  be  still,  and  answer  if 
you  can  I  "What  law,  moral  or  di- 
ving, allows  me  to  sit  idle,  in  a 
world  of  labor,  long  after  thought- 
less youth  has  passed  ?  I  am  await- 
ing my  place  in  the  world;  it  is  not 
yet  offered.  True,  I  have  thought 
so,  but  I  have  watched  for  it  long,, 
and  vainly.  Will  it  now  ever  offer? 
Doubtful  I-— more  than  doubtful  I 
And  what  matter  if  it  does  not? 
I  can  remember  my  early  dreams  of 
all  maturity  was  to  attain — and 
learn  at  least  this  lesson  from  the 
girl's  vanity  and  folly — if  He  whose 
hand  has  showered  so  many  gifts 
upon  me  thinks  fit  in  His  wisdom 
to  withhold  one,  my  gratitude  is 
due  that  the  withheld  is  no  neces- 
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sity  of  ray  life — that  amid  all  the 
others  is  power  enough  to  regard 
with  calm  indifference  the  banquet 
from  which  an  invisible  arm  stays 
me,  and  says,  *  Stand  back;  your 
place  is  not  here.'  Even  so  let  it 
be.  c  'Twas  His  will ;  it  is  mine.' 
But  still,  the  unsolved  enigma  tor- 
ments me  !  What  road  does  des- 
tiny— as  we  mortals  name  the  un- 
erring finger  of  God — point  to  as 
mine  ?    Will  nothing  answer  me  ?" 

" Ask  ye  the  stars  thy  mission,  lady? 

'Tis  oniy  to  be  Ijved  !" 

said  a  voice  at  her  side,  so  low  and 
distinctly,  that  the  words  seemed 
breathed  in  her  ear. 

After  her  first  start  of  surprise, 
she  turned  toward  the  speaker. 
The  handsome  head  and  satin  neck 
of  a  horse  first  met  her  gaze,  and 
then  the  rider — none  other  than 
her  host.  He  was  smiling  as  he 
threw  himself  from  his  saddle,  and 
advanced  with  extended  hand. 

'.*  Will  you  say  good  morning  to 
me,  after  my  shameful  eaves-drop- 
ping? Pray,  pardon  me;  but  the 
temptation  to  reply  was  irresist- 
ible." 

She  colored,  but  laughed,  too,  as 
she  gave  him  her  hand.  "  To  be 
overheard  is  the  natural  penalty  of 
a  soliloquy  in  the  open  air,  w^iich 
one  must  needs  be  very  unreason- 
able to  resent.  But  how  did  you 
reach  my  side  so  noiselessly  ?" 

"Tristram  is  shod  with  velvet," 
he  answered,  slipping  his  arm 
through  the  horse's  rein,  and  walk- 
ing by  her  side,  as  she  turned  to- 
ward the  horse.  "  You  forgot,  too, 
that  he  is  enchanted." 

"  I  might  rather  find  a  solution 
in   this  yielding   turf.     Pray   what 


takes  Tristram  and  master  abroad 
so  early?" 

He  pointed  to  the  sun  high  in  the 
heavens.  "  That  luminary  gave  no 
token  of  any  intention  to  rise  when 
I  set  forth  on  a  business  errand  in- 
volving a  ride  of  ten  miles.  I  was 
returning  across  the  woods,  about 
to  strike  into  the  avenue,  when  my 
steps  were  arrested  by  the  appear- 
ance of  yourself.  You  passed  soft- 
ly, unconsciously,  and,  qui  m'aime 
me  suit,  you  are  certainly  accustom- 
ed to  that.  Now  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  my  solution  of  your  enig- 
ma?" 

She  smiled  gaily,  and  shook  her 
head.  "  Such  a  mere  passive  role 
in  the  drama  of  life  is  neither  very 
agreeable  nor  complimentary." 

"  Not  complimentary  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly  not.  Do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  be  flattered  when  as- 
signed a  puppet's  place  ?" 

"  Do  puppets  win  love  ?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  with 
a  comic  glance,  as  her  sole  reply. 
He  laughed  slightly. 

"  At  least  not  love  Miss  Vaughn 
would  deign  to  receive." 

"  You  forget  how  many  do  not 
wait  for  the  permission  of  Napo- 
leon's rallying  cry  before  they  fulfill 
it." 

"  I  have  often  thought  that  must 
be  an  annoyance  attendant  upon 
being  a  beautiful  woman.  But  then 
I  presume  the  conqueror's  pride  of 
conquest  gives  a  value  to  those  that 
are  barren,  unprofitable,  and  even 
troublesome." 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never 
found  it  so.  There  are,  however, 
members  of  my  sex  who  do  not  agree 
with  me." 

Some  bitter  and  scornful  thought 
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seemed  to  darken  his  brow  for  a 
moment;  then  he  said,  lightly,  "Can 
even  Miss  Vaughn  condemn  them, 
when  she  remembers  that  such  em- 
pire is  ambition's  only  field  for  wo- 
man ?     Power  is  ever  sweet." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  ever  sweet  ? 
Does  it  not  often  weary  ?" 

"  Only  when  it  palls.  And  rare 
are  the  natures  to  which  it  does 
that." 

"  And  evidently  yours  is  not  one 
of  them,"  was  Cecile's  mental  con- 
clusion, as  she  glanced  at  his  face. 
A  curiosity  not  to  be  checked  made 
her  ask: 

"  Pardon  me,  Colonel  Alverley, 
but  have  you  ever  known  this  your- 
self?" 

"  Ever  known  a  satiety  of  power, 
or  of  successful  ambition  ? — never." 

It  was  said  earnestly — almost  with 
passion. 

"  And  yet  you  have "  a  sud- 
den recollection  made  her  pause, 
embarrassed. 

He  took  up  the  unfinished  sen- 
tence with  calmness. 

"  You  would  say,  I  have  surren- 
dered voluntarily  its  pursuit  and 
possession.  True;  but  if  you  could 
read  the  history  of  that  surrender, 
you  would  pity  me,  and  from  you 
I  might  accept  that,  which  from 
others  I  so  utterly  disdain. " 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and 
the  deep,  hopeless  sadness  of  his 
glance  touched  the  chords  of  her 
woman's  heart,  as  nothing  had  ever 
done  before — touched  that  deep 
spring  of  pity — perhaps,  the  truest 
and  holiest  of  all  her  emotions. 
May  we  not  hope  that,  with  its 
clear  liquid,  never  denied  to  any 
human  need,  the  Recording  Angel 
may  yet  cleanse  away  the  stain  and 
blot  of  many  an  error  and  frailty ! 


"  "Will  you  forgive  me,"  he  went 
on,  "  if  I  confess  that  I  heard  all 
of  your  soliloquy?  It  struck  me 
strangely.  Heads  so  young  and 
flattered  do  not  usually  trouble 
themselves  to  regard,  far  less  to 
seek,  the  path  of  duty.  I  would 
ask,  if  I  dared,  what  has  suggested 
such  an  inquiry  to  you — whether  it 
is  the  restless  craving  which  impels 
perforce  a  high  nature  in  its  up- 
ward career,  or  the  disgust  and  sa- 
tiety that  worldly  knowledge  never 
fails  to  bring  to  one  of  rarer  than 
ordinary  mould  ?" 

"Neither,  I  think,"  she  replied. 
"  I  have  never  sufficiently  loved  or 
valued  the  world  to  allow  a  percep- 
tion of  its  hollowness  to  render  me 
morbid.  I  have  lived  in  it,  but 
never  for  it.  I  value  its  favors  and 
gifts;  who  does  not  who  has  been 
reared   amid  the   fierce    chase   for 

them  ? — but "  and  how  proudly 

the  slender  neck  lifted  the  lofty 
head — "  I  should  despise  myself  if 
I  were  dependent  upon  it  for  hap- 
piness. Neither  can  I  trace  the 
vague,  unfulfilled  want  which  some- 
times makes  itself  felt,  to  the  horse- 
leach  cry  of  success  and  genius — ■ 
the  desire  ever  unsatisfied,  yet  ever 
urgent,  which  forces  them  forward. 
Rather,  I  would  despise  it  simply 
as — as — " 

He  smiled  as  she  hesitated. 

"  Well  ?"  she  cried  quickly. 

"  Is  it  possible,  indeed,  for  your- 
self to  define  it  ?" 

"  I  fear  not;  and  yet  it  is  strange 
that  aught  which  can  be  so  tangible 
to  the  inner  life  should  so  utterlv 
elude  expression." 

"No,"  he  said  quietly,  looking 
with  a  strange  intent  gaze  on  her 
face — a  meditative  gaze,  as  if  he 
was  solving  a  problem — "  you  can- 
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not  express  it  yourself,  but  I  rather 
think  another  could — I  do  not  say 
ever  will — but  could  express  it  for 
you,  The  difficulty,  I  judge,  lies  in 
finding  that  other." 

A  blush,  bright  as  Aurora's  first 
beautiful  dawn,  swept  over  her  face 
and  neck — then  ebbed  as  quickly, 
and  the  light  was  almost  imperious 
in  her  violet  eyes,  as  she  replied, 
"  Take  care,  Colonel  Alverley,  that 
you  do  not  trust  too  entirely  to 
your  powers  of  divination,  or  some 
day  you  will  be  forced  to  realize  the 
mortifying  truth  that  even  you  are 
not  infallible." 

They  had  reached  the  broad  pave- 
ment before  the  front  entrance, 
where  a  servant  advancing,  received 
Tristram,  and  led  him  away;  and 
Alverley,  only  saying  easily,  "  My 
claims  to  divination  and  infallibility 
shall  be  hereafter  decided  by  Miss 
Vaughn's  candor,"  opened  the  win- 
dow, and  admitted  her  to  the  room 
she  hi  A  left  half  an  hour  before. 

Captain  Vaughn  was  now  its  sole 
occupant,  and  he  looked  up  with 
genuine  surprise  in  his  handsome 
eyes,  at  the  entrance  of  his  sister 
and  friend. 

"  Upon  my  honor,"  he  cried, 
"  very  cleverly  managed  on  both 
sides,  without  exciting  the  least 
suspicion  that  you  were  not  both 
yet  safe  in  the  depths  of  your  re- 
spective chambers.  Where  have 
you  been?  Rather  far,  I  should 
say,  judging  by  Cecile's  dew-satu- 
rated shoes." 

"  Miss  Vaughn  is  a  true  daughter 
of  the  Ocean  Isle.  She  despises 
such  trifles  as  due  and  sun,"  said 
Alverley.  "As  for  the  distance  she 
has  accomplished,  I  do  not  wish  to 
shock  your  nerves  by  its  abrupt 
disclosure,  but  you  may  form  some 


approximate  idea  by  the  appearance 
of  these" — he  pointed  to  his  high, 
mud-splashed  riding-boots,  "  which 
her  almost  unstained  slippers  so 
entirely  shame,  that  I  must  forth- 
with go  and  doff  them." 

He  left  the  room,  and  Vaughn 
turned  to  his  sister,  who,  from  be- 
neath her  skirts,  held  out  her  slight- 
ly dew-damped  foot  to  the  bright 
blaze  of  the  fire. 

"  At  least,  Cecile,  it  would  seem 
that  you  can  find  Alverley  on  occa- 
sions quite  tolerable.  Scarcely  con- 
sistent, mabelle." 

"  Don't  be  perfectly  absurd,  Max," 
was  the  cool  reply.  "Because  I 
never  admitted  Colonel  Alverley  to 
be  the  unapproachable  hero  you  be- 
lieved, was  not  saying  I  did  not  al- 
wajrs  cordially  like,  and  sincerely 
admire  him.  Indeed  I  should  be 
very  ungrateful,  as  well  as  very  in- 
appreciative,  to  fail  in  either." 

"  You  would,  indeed,"  said  her 
brother,  "  since  I  have  no  friend  to 
whom  I  owe  so  much,  or  for  whom 
I  would  do  half  as  much.  For  men 
in  general  I  am  indifferent  and  self- 
ish enough;  but,  next  to  yourself, 
Cecile,  Alverley  has  always  held  the 
firmest  place  in  a  by  no  means  ex- 
pansive heart." 

In  all  faith  and  earnestness  the 
young  Austrian  spoke  those  well- 
deserved  words  of  the  man  whose 
affection  had  followed  him  with  a 
thousand  tokens  from  his  earliest 
youth,  and  by  whose  side  he  had 
won  his  first  grade.  What  if  at 
that  moment  the  veil  had  been  lift- 
ed from  the  future,  and  he  had  seen 
the  attitude  in  which  fate  would 
yet  place  him  to  that  friend.  Could 
his  horror  have  given  it  credence  ? 
How  often,  if  our  Past  could  have 
looked  forward,  would  it  have  view- 
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ed  with  absolute  unbelief,  as  well  as 
shuddering  agony,  the  issues  which 
our  Present  so  calmly  meets  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 


COMING    EVENTS. 


"  Max,"  said  Lady  Grenvil,  laying 
down  her  book  and  ivory  paper- 
knife,  as  Captain  Vauohn  entered 
the  library  where  she  sat,  one  morn- 
ing three  weeks  later,  "  Max,  when 
do  you  think  of  pursuing  our  way 
to  New  Orleans  ?" 

Max,  who  was  in  full  shooting 
costume,  did  not  reply  for  some 
minutes,  as  he  stood  in  the  win- 
dow busying  himself  with  the  i'owl- 
ing-piece  he  had. 

"  And  why,  my  dear  aunt,"  he 
said  at  length — "why  should  I 
think  of  it  ?  Is  not  this  life,  here, 
far  more  agreeable  than  all  we  en- 
dured before  we  reached  this 
bourne,  in  the  travel,  and  from  the 
hotels  of  this  confounded  country  ? 
I  am  by  no  means  impatient  to  en- 
ter upon  all  the  vexations  again." 

"Indeed,  I  shudder  to  think  of 
them,"  said  her  ladyship;  and  she 
did  shudder,  as  she  drew  her  cash- 
mere shawl  more  closely  around 
her  shoulders,  "  but  then  remember 
you  only  spoke  of  spending  a  short 
time  here  with  your  friend,  and 
three  weeks  have  already  elapsed. 
We  must  go,  sooner  or  later,  and 
why  not  now  ?" 

"Why  not  later,  rather?"  re- 
sponded the  nephew.  "There  is 
no  reason  why,  unless  your  ladyship 
wearies,  that  the  three  weeks 
should  not  double  themselves.  Al- 
verley  is  delighted  to  have  us,  and 
the  shooting  is  really  superb.  I  see 
no  reason  to   hurry  us  on  to  New 


Orleans  when  the  whole  season  is 
before  us,  and  our  time  our  own." 

And,  evidently  afraid  of  further 
remonstrance,  he  stepped  through 
the  window,  and  incontinently  van- 
ished. 

"  Max,  one  moment  more,"  cried 
his  aunt,  starting  forward,  but  he 
was  gone;  and,  when  she  reached 
the  window,  he  was  crossing  the 
lawn  with  a  quick  step,  and  too  dis- 
tant for  her  voice  to  recall  him. 
She  looked  vexed  as  she  gazed,  and, 
long  after  the  shrubbery  hid  his 
agile  form  from  view,  maintained 
her  position,  while  a  slight  frown 
contracted  her  brow. 

She  only  turned  when,  several 
minutes  afterwards,  the  door  behind 
her  opened,  and  a  step  sounded. 
She  knew  its  peculiar  tread  even 
before  her  eyes  greeted  Cecile 
Vaughn  in  full  riding  costume — the 
long  length  of  skirt  trailing  behind 
her,  her  fingers  twisting  a  slender 
riding  whip,  and  her  plumed  cha- 
peau  resting  crown-like  above  her 
queenly  brow. 

"Where  is  Colonel  Alverley?" 
she  asked,  glancing  round;  "has  he 
not  been  here  ?" 

"Are  you  going  to  ride  with 
him  ?"  inquired  Lady  Grenvil,  with- 
out other  reply. 

"Yes,"  answered  Cecile,  careless- 
ly, sitting  down,  and  beginning  to 
draw  on  her  embroidered  gauntlets. 
"  I  do  not  think  Colonel  Alverley  is 
very  fond  of  shooting,"  she  con- 
tinued; "he  manifestly  prefers  our 
morning  rides  to  accompanying 
Max  and  his  negro  retinue  of 
game-keepers — no,  not  game-keep- 
ers, for  tney  do  not  keep  game  here 
— in  their  crusade  against  deer  and 
turkeys." 
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Lady  Grenvil  said  nothing,  but 
her  face  assumed  an  expression  ra- 
ther more  doubtful  than  pleased. 

"I  have  just  been  speaking  to 
Max  about  our  departure,"  she  re- 
marked at  length.  "  I  really  think 
it  grows  more  than  time  for  it." 

Cecile  laughed  slightly,  and  but- 
toned her  glove. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Mildred,"  she  said, 
"  you  do  not  know  Max  as  well  as  I 
do,  or  you  would  believe  that  his 
excuses  for  our  detention  will  never 
be  exhausted  until  there  is  no  more 
game  to  be  slaughtered." 

"  But  if  we  wait  for  that,"  cried 
her  ladyship,  in  consternation,  "  we 
shall  not  reach  New  Orleans  this 
winter,  really,  this  is  quite  pro- 
voking. I  must  speak  to  Max  seri- 
ously." 

"And  why  should  we  interrupt 
his  amusement,  and  disturb  our- 
selves?" inquired  Cecile,  quietly. 
"  We  do  not  expect  anbody,  or  any- 
thing in  New  Orleans,  that  will  not 
await  our  coming,  if  deferred  six 
months.  I  never  knew  before  that 
you  were  restless,  aunt." 

"No  one  could  be  less  so.  I 
really  tremble  in  the  anticipation  of 
starting  forth  again,  but  then  it 
must  be  done  sometime,  and  there 
is  no  use  in  shrinking  from  it.  I 
assure  you,  Cecile,  I  wish,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  that  we  had 
never  left  Canada." 

There  was  evidently  meaning  in 
the  tone  of  the  last  words.  Cecile 
haughtily  lilted  her  head,  and  her 
full  violet  eyes  poured  their  steady 
lustre  into  her  aunt's,  as  she  asked, 
coolly,  "  Do  you  ?     And  why  ?" 

Lady  Grenvil  hesitated,  but  be- 
neath all  her  gentleness  lay  the 
courage  which  was  Cecile's  own  in- 
heritance from   their   common  an- 


cestors. Where  a  duty  was  at  stake, 
she  was  adamant. 

"  Because,"  she  answered,  firmly, 
"  I  little  expected  to  find  in  your 
brother's  friend  so  fascinating  a 
person  as  I  must  acknowledge  Colo- 
nel Alverley  to  be.  I  have  been 
truly  sorry,  for  his  own  sake,  to 
perceive  that  he  admires  you, 
Cecile;  but  of  late  I  begin  to  fear  a 
more  serious  evil — that  the  admi- 
ration is  becoming  mutual." 

"Well?"  said  Cecile,  quietly,  as 
she  composedly  buttoned  her  other 
glove. 

"  Well!"  repeated  her  aunt,  aston- 
ished. "  Have  you  no  intention  of 
denying  such  folly  ?  Cecile,  Cecile, 
is  all  my  pride  in  you  to  meet  this 
return  ?" 

She  turned  her  face  away,  as  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes.  Cecile  rose, 
and,  crossing  to  her  side,  met  the 
troubled  glance,  with  her  own  clear 
gaze  undimmed. 

"  Aunt  Mildred,  you  have  never 
known  me  guilty  of  a  prevarication, 
far  less  a  falsehood;  therefore,  I  am 
confident  you  will  accept  unhesi- 
tatingly my  assurance  that  your 
suspicions  and  fears  totally  mislead 
you.  Colonel  Alverley,  I  have  heard, 
forswore  love  when  he  lost  his  wife. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  by  no  word, 
tone,  or  sign,  has  he  ever  given  me 
the  slightest  reason  to  believe  him 
aught  beyond  my  friend  and  host. 
You  are  too  much  accustomed  to 
my  resistless  sway,"  she  added, 
smiling.  "  You  mistake  a  friend  for 
a  captive.  As  for  myself,  it  is,  of 
course,  unnecessary  to  disprove  an 
opinion  I  am  surprised  that  you 
should  entertain." 

Before  Lady  Grenvil  could  reply, 
the  door  again  opened,  and  Alver- 
ley entered.     His  excuse  for  delay& 
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a    business    detention,    was    cour- 
teously received,  and,  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Lady  Grenvil  watched   them 
as  they  rode   away,   vanishing   be- 
neath the  arcade  of  the  avenue,  as 
it  curved  out  of  sight.     Then  she 
turned  away,  and  began  a  restless 
promenade  to  and  fro  the  room — 
that   sure    sign    of    disturbance   of 
mind.     Her  face  was  not  less  trou- 
bled— rather  more  so — from  Cecile's 
last  words.     The  cause  broke  from 
her  lips,  in  half  disconnected  mur- 
murs.    "Too  confident — too   confi- 
dent !     She  will  not  see  her  danger 
until  too  late.     What  can  I  do  ?     I 
fear   I   have  done    harm    already! 
And  Max — foolish  and  blind  as  he 
is — I    scarcely    know    whether    to 
warn  him  or  not.     He  is  so  infatu- 
ated  with   this    friend   of    his,   he 
might  think  him  not  even  beneath 
my  peerless  Cecile.    Cecile !    Surely 
I  overrate  the   danger;   she   could 
not  be  so  mad !     But  yet  I  dare  not 
trust   her — we   must  go  at  once — 
and  would  to  Heaven  we  had  never 
come  !" 

And  yet  if  her  ladyship  could 
have  listened  to  all  that  passed  be- 
tween Cecile  and  Alverley,  as  they 
followed  their  woodland  way,  she 
might,  perhaps,  have  found  the 
knowledge  soothing  to  her  fears. 
Never  did  more  open,  quiet  friend- 
ship find  utterance  than  in  the  easy 
intimacy  into  which  their  associa- 
tion had  glided;  never  was  there 
less  of  the  lover  than  in  the  calm 
regret  Alverley  expressed  when 
Cecile  mentioned  her  aunt's  inten- 
tion of  departure. 

"My  sorrow,  too,  I  fear,  is  very 
selfish,"  he  added.  "  My  hermit  life 
had  grown  a  custom,  if  not  pleasant, 
before  you  came;  but  now,  by  force 


of  contrast,  it  will  prove  unendur- 
able." 

"  And  I  could  almost  hope  that 
it  will,"  said  Cecile.  "We  might 
then,  indeed,  flatter  ourselves  that 
our  purposeless  tour  had  effected 
an  end,  if  we  were  instrumental  in 
forcing  Colonel  Alverley  back  to  the 
world,  where  he  has  a  part  yet  to 
play." 

"To  what  end?"  he  asked,  half 
drearily,  as  unconsciously  his  hand 
clutched  over  his  heart,  as  if  he 
would  tear  away  some  deep  pain. 
"Better  as  it  is." 

He  met  a  very  wistful  glance  in 
Cecile's  eyes. 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  you,"  she 
said,  simply.  "  I  wish  I  could  say 
something  to  bring  ease  to  your 
suffering — you  do  suffer  !" 

He  bent  his  head,  as  if  the  truth 
was  wrung  from  him.  "Suffer!" 
he  repeated;  and  the  word  burst 
from  him  almost  with  a  groan,  but 
the  moment  after,  he  went  on 
gently : 

"  You  have  done  me  much  good. 
Let  me  thank  you  for  it  once  at 
least.  You  have  shown  me  the 
depths  of  a  true  woman's  nature; 
you  have  unconsciously  poured  balm 
in  many  an  open  wound,  as  only  a 
woman  can ;  you  have  given  me  the 
friendship  of  the  purest  heart  that 
has  ever  been  unveiled  to  my  scru- 
tiny !  Is  this  a  little  ?  To  you, 
doubtless;  but  in  after  days,  it  may 
be  pleasant  for  you  to  remember 
how  much  it  has  been  to  so  lonely 
and  saddened  a  life  as  mine." 

The  tone  of  unstudied  pathos 
was  touching,  but  the  finest  strung 
ear  could  not  have  detected  in  its 
melody  one  cadence  of  the  lover's 
pa-sion.     And  never  yet   was   wo- 
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man  so  dull  as '  to  mistake  that  one 
cadence,  or  fail  to  mark  either  its 
absence  or  presence. 

Captain  Vaughn  proved  that  his 
aunt's  second  attack  had  been  more 
successful  than  the  former,  by  an- 
nouncing that  night,  as  they  all  rose 
to  retire,  that  the  next  day  they 
would  resume  their  journey.  Al- 
verley turned  to  Lady  Grenvil,  and 
expressed  his  great  and  sincere  re- 
gret at  the  resolution;  but  when, 
with  many  courteous  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  hospitality,  she  declar- 
ed their  departure  a  disagreeable 
but  undoubted  necessity,  he  could 
only  bow  acquiescence,  and  desire 
to  know  at  what  hour  the  next 
morning  they  would  leave. 

"  I  fear  it  must  be  very  early,'5 
said  Captain  Vaughn,  who  looked 
nowise  amiable  at  the  prospect. 
"  We  must  reach  Bainesville  in  time 
for  the  morning  train,  you  know; 
so  pray  remember,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  his  aunt  and  sister,  who  were 
leaving  the  room,  "  you  must  posi- 
tively be  dressed,  trunks  down,  and 
maids  ready,  at  six,  sharp.  If  you 
are  not,  I,  at  least,  vow  not  to  stir 
under  a  month." 

Then  the  good-nights  were  ex- 
changed, and  the  ladies  retired  to 
seek  their  last  rest  under  the  roof 
of  Alverley. 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  fellow,  when  will 
we  meet  again?"  said  Vaughn,  with 
a  profound  sigh,  as  he  drew  his 
friend  into  the  smoking-room,  and 
prepared  to  light  a  segar.  "The 
doubtful  prospect  renders  me  posi- 
tively sad." 

"  Who  knows  ? — it  may  be  far 
sooner  than  you  think,  and  under 
the  double-headed  eagle,"  answered 
Alverley.  "  I  am  almost  finally  de- 
cided to  return  to  Austria." 


"  You  have  really?"  cried  Vaughn, 
joyously. 

"  Yes,  especially  since  the  war- 
clouds  grow  darker.  I  long  to  feel 
myself  in  the  saddle  again,  and 
charging  those  rascally  Italians! 
Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to 
thrash  them  ?  Sapperment !  the  re- 
collection makes  me  young  again  ! 

"  Seriously,"  said  Max,  a  little 
suspicious  of  this  new  resolve, 
"  when  will  you  go  to  Vienna  ?" 

"  Let  me  see.  When  do  you  in- 
tend leaving  this  country  ?" 

"  Just  as  soon  as  I  can  safely  de- 
liver over  my  worthy  charges  to  Sir 
Eichard,  and  accomplish  my  depar- 
ture." 

"  Precisely  as  satisfactory  a  reply 
as  I  expected.  Well,  I  shall  sail  on 
the  15th  of  March — and  then,  as 
your  dilatoriness  will  admit,  i  meet 
me  at  Phillippi.' " 

"  Trust  me  for  that.  A  visit  to 
you  was  my  principal  inducement 
for  coming  to  this  country — and  now 
that  it  is  accomplished,  I  am  only 
anxious  to  leave." 

"  And  yet  how  short  the  visit  has 
been  !  Cannot  you  po  sibly  give  me 
another  as  you  return  ?" 

Vaughn  shook  his  head.  "It's 
too  much  out  of  our  direct  route. 
My  aunt  would  never  consent.  But 
if  you  would  only  accompany  us  to 
New  Orleans,  I  would  leave  Alver- 
ley with  tolerable  content." 

"  Accompany  you  to  New  Orleans? 
I  never  thought  of  it  before  ;  but 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  I 
should  not.  I  have  business  there, 
too.     A  capital  idea,  Max." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  Then 
it  is  capital.  And  now,  with  this 
prospect,  I  can  say  good-night  with 
tolerable  equanimity.  I  must  really 
go  to  sleep  ;  for  aftor  laying  down 
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the  law  so  inexorably  to  the  femi-  opened.  "  I  say,  Alverley,  you  won't 

nine  battalion,  it  will  not  do  to  be  change  your  mind  before  to-morrow 

missing   myself   at  l six    sharp.'    A  morning?     I  am  half  afraid  to  trust 

rividerti."  you !     You'll  go  certainly  ?" 

He  sauntered  from  the  room;  but  "  Consider  it  a  fixed  fact." 
five  minutes  later,  the  door  again 

{To  be  concluded  next  month.) 
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DOST  THOU  BELIEVE  THAT  I  FORGET? 

i. 

Dost  thou  believe  that  I  forget 

Those  happy  hours  to  memory  dear  ? 
That  their  influence  o'er  me  yet 

Brings  not  thy  cherished  image  near? 
Or  that  the  world  can  change  the  heart — ■ 

That  its  first  love  can  e'er  decay — 
That  time  can  ever  give  the  art 

To  chase  youth's  fondest  joys  away? 

n. 

Dost  thou  believe  that  I  forget 

The  hallowed  spot — the  waving  tree- 
Beneath  whose  shade  so  oft  we  met, 

And  where  I  pledged  my  heart  to  thee? 
No,  thou  hast  changed,  thou  hast  forgot, 

And  wouldst  thou  coldly  tell  me  now, 
That,  faithless,  I  remember  not 

My  early  fond  and  slighted  vow  ? 

in. 

Dost  thou  believe  that  I  forget, 

When  gazing  on  thee  in  the  crowd, 
The  seal  that  former  days  have  set 

Upon  thy  heart,  so  cold,  so  proud? 
The  words  which  I  believed  too  well— 

The  candor  beaming  on  thy  brow  ? 
Oh  !  think  not  vainly  thou  may  est  tell 

Thy  heart  that  all's  forgotten  now  ! 
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NO.   II. — THE  CLOCK. 

Theee  it  stands,  ticking  away  the 
seconds,  as  it  will  tick  when  my 
heart  no  longer  accompanies  it,  and 
another  hand  has  wound  it  for  the 
day;  striking,  as  in  my  boyhood  it 
struck  the  hour  for  school  and  the 
hour  for  going  to  bed.  An  unwel- 
come signal  was  that  striking,  as  it 
struck  on  that  short  night  when 
the  hours  were  crowded  into  min- 
utes, as  my  mother  lay  dying — pre- 
cious life  was  ebbing  with  every 
second.  That  was  the  shortest 
night  I  ever  spent;  the  hours  never 
rushed  in  jollity  and  mirth  as  they 
rushed  then.  I  well  remember  the 
striking  of  the  clock,  as  it  seemed, 
at  shorter  and  shorter  intervals,  all 
the  more  doleful  for  being  the  old, 
business,  every-day  strike;  each 
hour  should  have  been  tolled  away. 

How  respectfully  and  softly  Time 
walked  away,  or  rather  stole  away, 
like  a  thief,  before  the  invention  of 
clocks — noiselessly  as  the  shadow 
creeps  over  the  dial !  He  is  just  as 
much  of  a  thief  now,  and,  in  the 
measured  tread  of  his  iron  heel,  he 
is  almost  as  unnoticed  as  when  he 
glided  in  "  shoes  of  silence,"  per- 
haps more  so.  He  was  watched 
then,  for  it  was  known  that  he 
needed  watching.  And,  too,  he  has 
ever  been  a  destroyer;  now  wo  hear 
the  click  of  his  scythe  as  he  mows 
down  the  tender  plants;  then,  like  a 
frost,  he  silently  nipped  them. 


Is  he,  after  all,  a  thief — a  de- 
stroyer? Does  he  take  away,  leav- 
ing no  equivalent?  Does  he  cut 
down  with  one  hand,  sowing  no 
seeds  with  the  other?  The  bells 
that 

"Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new." 

Do  they  not,  sometimes, 

"Eing  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true  ?" 

Has  not  all  that  Time  has  taken 
from  us  accomplished  its  mission  ? 
"We  sigh  over  lost  youth;  we  need 
not,  unless  we  are  small  beer — best 
in  an  effervescent  state;  wine  is  best 
after  the  fermentation  has  subsided 
— the  rich  and  rare  old  wine,  into 
which  has  entered  the  soul  of  many 
springs,  summers  and  autumns; 
wine  in  cellars  is  said  to  feel  the 
changes  of  the  seasons;  Time  brings 
to  it  more  than  he  takes  from 
it. 

The  Romans  "for  ages  had  nei- 
ther dials  nor  hour-glasses  bv  which 
to  measure  their  days  and  nights 
for  common  use,  and  for  three  hun- 
dred years,  they  knew  no  such 
thing  as  hours,  or  the  like  distinc- 
tions, but  computed  their  time  from 
noon  to  noon."  This  must  have 
had  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. To  taste  each  drop  of  plea- 
sure, and  have  no  reminder,  before 
the  cup  is  half  drained,  that  "  time 
is  up,"  this  is  to  enjoy  enjoyment. 
However  rapidly  may  beat  the  heart 
with  love,  to  have  no  corresponding 
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tick  of  the  clock  to  remind  one  that 
he  is  making  time  pass  more  swiftly, 
this  is  to  live  fast  unhurriedly.  And 
when  the  leaden  weight  of  sorrow 
makes  the  heart  beat  more  slowly, 
it  were  well  were  there  no  measured 
oscillation  of  the  pendulum-ball  to 
remind  one  that  the  long  minutes 
are  made  up  of  seconds,  the  long 
hours  of  minutes  slowly  dragging 
on,  so  slowly,  as  if  the  pendulum 
were  weighted  with  his  heart's  woe. 
If  "  we  should  count  time  by  heart- 
throbs, not  by  figures  on  a  dial," 
some  who  have  lived  out  but  half  of 
their  three  score  years  and  ten 
would  be  as  old  as  Methusaleh; 
some  whose  blood  has  crept  through 
their  veins  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  would  be  but  in  their  boy- 
hood. 

Yes,  there  stands  the  old  clock 
that  I  used  to  set  forward  in  the 
morning  that  I  might  go  to  school 
early,  and  back  at  night  that  I 
might  go  to  bed  late.  My  mother 
would  wonder  at  the  shortness  of 
the  morning,  declaring  that  she 
could  not  turn  around  before  it  was 
noon,  and  then  again  at  the  length 
of  the  evening;  but  Bridget  and  I 
were  sworn  friends,  and  she  never 
betrayed  me.  If  we  could  tamper 
with  Time,  as  with  its  index,  it  would 
probably  average  about  as  it  does 
now.  The  lover,  in  haste  to  meet 
his  fair  one,  would  turn  it  forward, 
then  back  again,  that  the  meeting 
might  be  "linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out."  The  criminal  would 
set  back  the  time,  that  the  moment 
of  his  execution  might  be  in  the 
distance,  though  not  even  "  dis- 
tance lends  enchantment  to  the 
view"  of  hanging.  For  my  part, 
were  I  to  be  hanged  to  morrow,  I 
should  plead  to  have  it  done  to-day, 


that  it  might  be  over;  however  it 
may  be  with  the  pleasures  of  anti- 
cipation, certainly  the  pain  of  an- 
ticipation exceeds  that  of  participa- 
tion. I  doubt  as  to  the  pleasure  of 
anticipation.  Tantalus  has  it  in 
the  cool  stream  that  laves  his  chin, 
but  touches  not  his  lips;  ever  hop- 
ing to  bend  and  quaff,  yet  his  rag- 
ing thirst  now  unquenched.  It  may 
be  said  that  he  no  longer  antici- 
pates, that  disappointment  after 
disappointment  has  rendered  hope 
an  impossibility.  Never  believe  it; 
aren't  we  adjust  going  to  satisfy  our 
souls  ? — and  our  lips  are  yet  parch- 
ed, our  tongues  fevered  with  thirst. 
How  the  moments  creep  away,  and 
the  hours  "  drag  their  slow  length 
along,"  when  we  are  waiting  for 
something  pleasant !  Then,  had  we 
never  in  our  lives  been  disappoint- 
ed, we  could  instinctively  feel  that 

"  There's  many  a  slip 
Between  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

I'd  rather  eat  unripe  fruit  now  than 
run  the  risk  of  the  worm,  the  rot, 
the  frost,  the  thief  that  may  antici- 
pate me.  Besides,  I  may  be  sick 
when  it  shall  be  ripe,  and  unable  to 
taste  it.  I  don't  like  to  wait;  I 
Want  my  pleasures  now ;  I  am  hun- 
gry, I  want  to  eat  now,  not  wait  for 
the  grand  dinner  to  cook;  I  am 
thirsty,  I  want  to  drink  now,  not 
wait  for  the  beer  to  brew,  or  the 
wine  to  ferment. 

There  is  something  almost  sub- 
lime in  that  old  clock.  It  has  tick- 
ed, ticked,  ticked,  measuredly,  un- 
remittingly, through  all  my  rest- 
lessness, through  the  feverish  hours 
of  night,  "when  full  of  tossings  on 
my  bed,"  but  faint  indication  of  the 
agony  of  unrest  ;  when  death's 
shadow  darkened  the  threshold — 
and  none  is  darker,  save  the  shadow 
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of  crime — and  the  dear  one  lay  still, 
pulseless,  yet  so  life-like.  As  the 
only  indication  that  a  clock  has  run 
down,  and  the  interior  motion  has 
ceased,  is  that  the  hands  move  not, 
the  pendulum  oscillates  no  more, 
so  silence  and  motionlessness  are 
the  only  indication  that  the  wheels 
of  life  have  ceased  their  motion. 
*****  The  old  clock  has 
ticked  unheard  through  the  wed- 
ding breakfast,  and  then,  after  the 
departure  of  the  guests,  has  filled 
the  house  with  its  loud  vibrations, 
as  if  Time  were  the  only  noticeable 
thing  in  the  universe. 

It  does  not  always  say  to  me, 
with  Longfellow's  "Old  Clock  on 
the  Stairs,"  "Forever,  never;"  it 
varies  its  tone  with  my  moods. 
Through  weeks  of  discouragement, 
a  most  despair,  it  ticked  out — no 
hope,  no  hope.  After  her  death,  it 
measured  off  the  words — all  gone, 
all  gone.  It,  too,  has  had  its  cheery 
voice  of  encouragement  and  con- 
tent; and,  measured  as  it  is,  it  has 
had  its  devil-may-care,  reckless 
swing.  *  *  *  We  must  have  a 
soul;  if  not,  what  is  it  that  gives 
meaning  to  mere  materialities  ?  The 
wind  that  shrieks  and  howls  to  one 
sings  a  merry  tune  for  another. 
We  have  a  soul  that  i::  pregnates 
the  universe  with  its  joy  or  its 
woe. 

The  old  clock  to-night  has  for 
me  a  sad,  yet  cheery  vibration;  sad, 
because  in  it  there  is  an  undertone 
of  the  past;  cheery,  because  it  ticks 
— rent  and  peace,  rest  and  peace — 
words  communicated  to  it  by  a  heart 
at  rest,  and  at  peace  with  itself  and 
all  the  world. 

NO.    III. BOOK-CASE    AND    MEERSCHAUM. 

My  book-case  is  of  medium  size, 


plain,  with  glass  doors,  that  I  may 
see  the  well-worn  backs  of  my 
books  as  I  sit  smoking  my  meer- 
schaum in  a  dreamy,  unstudious 
mood.  As  I  look  over  them,  a  sense 
of  comfort  pervades  my  being;  I 
feel  that,  come  what  may,  I  have  a 
solace  in  them;  storm-bound,  or 
laid  up  with  gout,  through  them  I 
can  travel  round  the  world,  visiting 
every  land,  unmolested  by  custom- 
house officers,  or  government  spies. 
As  I  glance  at  their  familiar  titles, 
I  feel  ennui-proof.  *  *  I  thank 
God  for  books  as  I  review  the  past, 
and  think  of  the  otherwise  dark 
hours  that  they  have  brightened — 
of  the  long,  weary  watchings  with 
the  sick  that  they  have  re-ieved; 
and  how,  when  full  of  sleepless  un- 
rest, and  the  wished-for  morning 
light  delayed  its  coming,  feverish  in 
body  or  in  mind,  I  have  lighted  my 
lamp,  and  found  an  opiate  in  some 
beloved  volume. 

There  stands  Montaigne,  quaint 
and  original,  with  sentences  pithy 
as  apothegms,  and  by  his  side  is 
the  Spectator;  strange  companions 
those — Montaigne,  with  his  vigor- 
ous downrightness,  and  Addison, 
with  his  polished  elegance.  Not 
ashamed  are  either  of  them  to  be 
found  in  the  society  of  "  Rare  Ben 
Jonson,"  and  Shakspeare,  the  crea- 
tor, to  whom  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  some  of  its  sweetest 
and  most  sublime  characters.  I 
have  placed  Burns,  who  wrote  un- 
der the  influence  of  "  inspiring,  bold 
John  Barleycorn,"  by  the  side  of 
the  classical  old  Puritan,  whose 
only  inspirers  were  cold  water  and 
a  pipe.  Had  Milton  not  been  blind, 
could  he  have  so  grandly  personi- 
fied evil — that  magnetism  that  dis- 
turbs  the   soul's   polarity  ?     Could 
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he  have  shaped  out  of  darkness  the 
sublime  form  of  a  Satan  ? 

The  more  modern  poets,  too,  have 
a  place  in  my  book-case — some  of 
them  well  thumbed;  others  neat 
and  clean,  in  fancy  binding,  re- 
minding one  that  they  belong  to 
the  last  half  of  this  century.  Among 
the  well-thumbed  are  Tennyson, 
Lowell,  Poe,  and  Mrs.  Browning. 
Ah!  the  poets,  God  bless  them! 
they  have  taught  "the  way  to  la- 
ment, the  cause  to  wail;"  they  have 
given  expression  to  the  woes  of  an 
"o'erfraught  heart;"  from  the  weari- 
ness that  prompts  the  sigh,  "  "We're 
tired,  my  heart  and  I,"  to  the 
agonies  of  remorse  for  the  "  damn- 
ed spot"  that  will  not  "  out"  of  the 
hand,  because  ingrained  in  the 
heart. 

I  would  not  thus  digress,  were  I 
merely  cataloguing  my  library.  I 
mean  these  papers  as  no  mere  in- 
ventory of  furniture;  they  are  on  my 
furniture,  not  merely  mine  by  in- 
heritance and  purchase,  but  mine 
by  associations,  that  make  each  ar- 
ticle a  type  of  higher  things,  giving 
it  a  meaning  to  me  that  it  has  to  no 
one  else. 

Grave  works,  too,  have  their  place 
on  my  shelves:  Histories — Gibbon, 
with  his  measured,  stately  style; 
Hume,  clear  and  philosophical;  Ma- 
caulay,  fascinating  as  a  novelist; 
Prescott  and  Motley,  of  whom,  as 
an  American,  I  am  proud,  and 
Buckle,  skeptical  and  positive.  He, 
however,  should  be  classed  among 
philosophers,  and  I  have  given  him 
a  place  by  the  side  of  Comte,  athe- 
istical, without  blasphemy,  who  yet 
has  done  a  great  work  for  philoso- 
phy, by  clearing  it  of  speculations 
in  regard  to  the  vague  unknown 
and  unknownable.  Next  him  stands 


the  severely  logical  Herbert  Spen- 
cer; yet,  with  head-ache  and  heart- 
ache, how  one  tires  of  all  their 
speculations.  Ah  !  how  glad  is  the 
soul,  weary  with  winging  her  dreary 
way  over  the  waste  of  philosophical 
abstractions,  to  return  to  her  rest, 
the  ark  whence  she  flew,  her  first 
faith.  Nor  are  religious  works  ex- 
cluded from  my  book-shelves,  nor 
the  classics,  nor  even  novels.  I 
have  a  catholic  taste;  can  feed  on 
Shakspeare  and  Tennyson,  Byron 
and  Coleridge,  Burns  and  Milton, 
Comte  and  Walter  Scott,  Buckle 
and  Macaulay,  Homer  and  Virgil, 
Goethe,  and  Jean  Paul.  As  I  am 
neither  philosophical,  poetical,  r  or 
romantic,  you  will  probably  be  re- 
minded of  the  donkey  that,  through 
a  door  standing  hospitably  open, 
entered  a  gentleman's  library,  and 
browsed  promiscuously  among  the 
books.  Not  so  fast,  my  friend. 
Philosophy,  poetry,  and  romance 
may  nevertheless  be  very  good  food 
for  me;  what  a  healthy  mind  craves 
will  assimilate  to  it.  Nightingales' 
tongues  were  once  considered  a 
rare  delicacy,  though  I  know  not 
that  those  who  ate  them  were  the 
better  singers.  It  was  but  a  clown 
who  said  of  "  Autotycus"  that  he  sang 
"  as  though  he  had  eaten  ballads,  and 
all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes." 
The  last  part  of  the  quotation  I 
throw  in,  because  associated  with 
long  ears,  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  digression. 

Yes,  alas !  I  am  no  poet.  The  bee 
alone  can  make  honey  out  of  the 
nectar  itself;  the  silk-worm  alone 
can  make  silk  from  mulberry  leaves. 

You,  perhaps,  wonder  at  the  title 
of  this  paper,  thinking  that  books 
and  a  meerschaum  are  strangely  as- 
sociated; not  so  in  my  mind;  th,ey 
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have  been  twin  solaces  through 
many  a  dreary  hour;  the  leaves  of 
most  of  my  books  are  perforated 
with  tobacco-smoke.  They  have 
both  conveyed  me  away  from  the 
humJrum,  discordant  actual,  to 
dream-land — from  brick  and  mor- 
tar, to  air-palaces  more  gorgeous 
than  Aladdin's,  with  walls  frescoed 
in  the  long-lost  colors  of  the  an- 
cients; in  every  niche  a  beautiful 
statue — a  crystalized  dreomi;  in  the 
court  the  ever-playing  fountain  of 
youth.  My  companions  there  are 
sometimes  the  knights  and  fair  la- 
dies of  the  days  of  chivalry — some- 
times the  classic  heroes  and  heroines 
of  antiquity — sometimes,  too,  the 
classic  poets;  and,  strange  transfor- 
mation, even  transmutation,  I  move 
among  them — one  of  them.  Some- 
times I  step  into  an  ale-houce,  and 
take  a  glass  with  Will.  Shakspeare 
and  his  companions;  or  into  "Dame 
Quickley's,"  and  sit  down  with 
"Prince  Hal,"  "  Falstaff,"  and 
"Poms,"  till  the  glass  circulates 
too  freely,  and  the  "intolerable 
deal  of  sack"  begins  to  tell  on  the 
conversation.  Then  I  retire  in  dis- 
gust. 

I  never  yet  have  been  able  to 


idealize  a  woman  fit  to  be  my  com- 
panion in  that  fairy  mansion.  The 
imagination  cannot  create — can 
only  combine  from  existing  mate- 
rials. I  can  find  precious  stones 
with  which  to  build  that  mansion, 
rare  colors  to  adorn  it,  errand  old 
oaks,  majestic  elms,  and  rarely  fra- 
grant flowers  with  which  to  sur- 
round it;  statues  into  which  Pyg- 
malion would  have  longed  to 
breathe  life;  but  no  sweet  woman 
to  be  my  nearest  and  dearest  friend. 
Long  ago,  Nature  formed  such  a 
one  for  me,  and  slie  carried  all  that 
was  lovely  in  woman  up  into  more 
beautiful  than  air-palaces,  yet  more 
durable  than  those  of  granite,  situ- 
ated in  real-land,  more  lovely  than 
dream-land;  and  she  never  descends 
to  brighten  my  air-palace,  built, 
after  all,  of  dull,  earthly  material, 
since  uniiluminated  by  her  pre- 
sence. *  *  Many  a  fairy  palace 
of  mine,  like  the  one  willed  into  ex- 
istence by  Milton's  Devils,  has  risen 
"like  an  exhalation,"  and,  too,  van- 
ished like  an  exhalation,  in  the  last 
wreaths  of  tobacco-smoke.  Bat 
the  Fountain  of  Youth,  that  played 
in  the  Court,  has  its  source  in  my 
heart,  so  let  it  vanish.     Souchong. 


LITE'S  INN. 

Life's  an  inn  where  travelers  stay; 
Some  only  breakfast,  and  away; 
Others  to  dinner  stay,  and  nre  full  fed; 
The  oldest  man  but  sups,  and  goes  to  bed. 
Hard  is  his  lot  who  lingers  out  the  day; 
Who  goes  soonest  has  the  least  to  pay. 
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THE  HAMILTON  PERSECUTION  OF  AARON  BURR.* 


It  is  a  popular  saying  that  "  the 
good  that  men  do  is  buried  with 
them,  while  the  evil  is  kept  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance."  But  I  beg 
leave  to  combat  this  proverb,  as  one 
unworthy  of  universal  belief.  It  sure- 
ly cannot  be  true,  since  Aaron  Burr 
is  currently  reported  an  unmitigated 
villain,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  as 
ardent  in  his  patriotism,  and  pure 
in  his  morals. 

Let  us  review  the  important  events 
of  the  life  of  him  who  was  the  bitter 
foe  of  the  great  man  whom  we  would 
defend  from  that  one  accusation 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  his 
countrymen  imputing  or  highly 
coloring  a  dozen  others. 

September  15th,  1770,  witnessed 
the  American  army  in  full  retreat 
from  the  British  force,  which  had 
that  day  landed  on  Manhattan 
Island.  Burr,  then  a  Major,  covered 
himself  with  glory,  and  finding  the 
greater  part  of  a  brigade  shut  up  in 
a  sod  fort,  utterly  defenseless  against 
the  resources  of  the  rapidly  ap- 
proaching English,  he  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  superseding  Knox, 
the  general  in  command,  and  led  off 
the  troops,  amidst  many  dangers,  in 
safety  ;  and  the  prison-ships  and 
houses  of  King  George  were  not 
calculated  to  inspire  pleasure  as 
they  passed  in  review  before  rebel- 

*  This  article  is  the  production  of  a 
scholarly  and  popular  Episcopal  clergy- 
man. — [Editor. 


lious  minds.  Hamilton,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  a  battery,  had  to  aban- 
don all  his  baggage  and  one  i  un,  but 
behaved  with  personal  gallantry  and 
lost  none  of  his  company. 

On  February  16th,  1781,  he  had  a 
disagreement  with  Washington,  but 
this,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was 
finally  harmonized.  In  their  first 
flush  of  success,  when  neither  was 
disposed  to  concede  the  superiority 
to  the  other,  Hamilton  ungenerously 
demanded  the  privilege  of  summing 
up  the  arguments  of  an  important 
case  at  law — he  and  Burr  happen- 
ing to  be  on  the  same  side.  The 
latter,  to  whom,  consequently,  it  fell 
to  make  the  opening  speech,  with 
characteristic  ability  and  ingenuity, 
so  completely  exhausted  the  subject, 
that  his  vain-glorious  colleague  had 
nothing  at  all  to  advance.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  that  long-continued 
contest,  during  which  we  find  Hamil- 
ton pursuing  the  unconscious  Burr 
with  a  secret  and  ever-present  ran- 
cor. 

In  January,  1791,  Burr  was  elect- 
ed United  States  Senator.  How 
this  happened  cannot  be  well  ac- 
counted for,  except  by  that  princi- 
ple which  often  forces  opposing 
cliques,  jealous  of  each  other's 
power,  to  favor  some  good  outside 
man.  Hammond  attributes  his  sue  • 
cess  to  his  supposed  moderation  in 
politics,  his  reputation  as  an  orator, 
and  his  fascinating  manners.  Philip 
Schuyler,   who   ran   for  re-election 
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against  him,  was  Hamilton's  father- 
in-law.  And  here,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, one  is  surprised  to  find 
how  much  the  "  Empire  State,"  both 
before  and  after*  the  Revolution,  was 
ruled  by  a  few  leading  families  ;  and 
for  a  "  new  man,"  (i.  e.,  in  that  cir- 
cle,) like  Burr,  to  have  beaten  a 
Schuyler — the  Schuyler — was  really 
unbearable.  At  any  rate,  from  that 
period,  Hamilton's  dislike  for  Burr 
was  ingrafted  into  his  very  nature. 
Burr  could  desire  no  preferment,  or 
be  presented  for  no  office,  but  his 
enemy  would  insidiously  and  too 
effectually  ply  every  art  to  prevent  his 
advancement — to  insure  his  defeat. 

In  April,  1789,  Burr  was  a  favored 
candidate  for  the  Governorship. 
Both  parties  wished  to  secure  his 
talents  and  influence.  Hamilton, 
the  unquestioned  leader  of  the  Fed- 
eralists, placed  his  veto  on  the  pro- 
posed nomination  (earnestly  advo- 
cated by  his  own  friends,  in  commu- 
nications yet  extant),  and  it  was 
not  made.  Here  is  another  instance 
of  that  strange  hostility  under  which 
Burr  was  suffering,  he  always  sup- 
posing that  Hamilton  was  his  friend. 

Tue  Presidential  election  of  1792 
was  the  next  event  of  magnitude  in 
which  our  characters  appear.  Burr 
was  strongly  urged  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  Hamilton's  pen  (of 
course — and  yet  we  might  suppose, 
from  his  intimate  relations  with  the 
calumniated  man,  not  of  course,) 
was  vigorously  engaged  in  rendering 
the  design  of  no  effect.  He  wrote 
that  Burr  was  an  unprincipled  ad- 
venturer, who  was  determined  to 
mount  to  power,  "  per  fas  aid  ncfas." 
"  I  pledge  my  character  for  discern- 
ment, that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
every  good  man  to  resist  the  present 
design."     "  His   integrity  as  an  in- 


dividual is  not  unimpeachable  ;  as 
2  public  man,  he  is  of  the  worst 
sort."  "  In  a  word,  if  we  have  an 
embryo  Csesar  in  the  United  States, 
'tis  Burr."  "  Care  has  been  taken 
to  put  our  friends  to  the  eastward 
on  their  guard." 

These  are  his  serious  charges,  and 
the  extent  of  them,  and  yet,  some- 
what less  than  a  month  after,  his 
opinion  "  is  yet  to  form  !" — another 
chapter  of  persecution  and  duplicity 
concerning  him  whom  he  called  his 
friend,  and  at  whose  table  he  sat. 
He  remains  self-convicted  of  de- 
liberate scandal  and  libel,  or  els  3  he 
ate  and  drank,  talked  and  laughed, 
came  out  and  went  in  with  one  whom 
he  elsewhere  terms  a  "  voluptuary 
by  system  " — or,  what  is  worse,  em- 
bracing all  corruptions.  "  He  has 
formed  himself  upon  the  model  of  a 
Catiline,  and  he  is  too  cold-blooded 
and  too  determined  a  conspirator  to 
ever  change  his  plan." 

And  who  made  him  a  conspirator, 
allowing  that,  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  as  Vice-President,  he  was 
such — who  but  Hamilton  ?  Hamil- 
ton, who  barred  his  way  to  all  honor 
while  living,  and  by  the  sad  neces- 
sity of  his  death,  (for  he  well  knew 
that  Burr  had  no  guide  save  the 
amenity  that  should  exist  between 
comrades  and  gentlemen,  and,  after 
tbat,  the  amende  honorable,)  who  but 
Hamilton  cast  him  forth  a  desperate 
and  injured  man — and  shall  I  say 
it  ? — yes,  a  murderer. 

In  1794,  a  caucus  of  the  Republi- 
can senators  and  representatives 
was  called  to  select  a  candidate  to 
be  proposed  to  Washington  as  Min- 
ister to  France.  Thrico  did  the 
President  refuse  to  confirm  their 
choice  of  Aaron  Burr,  thrice  pre- 
sented, even  to  such  a  one  as  Wash- 
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ington.  It  is  well  known  that  Burr, 
in  his  revolutionary  career,  con- 
sidered he  had  been  wronged  in 
Washington's  judgment  upon  him. 

Such  persistent  advocacy  of  a  man, 
all  things  considered,  has  beKn  sel- 
dom known.  And  why  did  the 
Father  of  his  Country  refuse  to  ac- 
cede to  a  request  so  unanimously 
and  perseveringly  made  by  so  au- 
gust a  body  ?  Do  you  hesitate 
where  to  look  for  the  stumbling- 
block  ?  Methinks  not.  Who  could 
have  inspired  that  distrust  of  a  dash- 
ing and  consummate  officer,  whom 
all  had  respected  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  Revolution,  unless  it  were — 
and  it  was — his  right-hand  man, 
Alexander  Hamilton  ? 

In  1789  the  insolence  of  the 
French  Directory  rendered  retalia- 
tory measures  necessary.  Washing- 
ton was  made  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  Hamilton  was  second  in  com- 
mand, and  a  number  of  Brigadiers 
were  appointed.  Burr  had  a  right 
to  expect  a  military  position.  On 
the  lines  of  Westche  iter  he  had 
shown  talents  of  the  very  highest 
order.  He  would  have  been  com- 
missioned, but  for  an  objection.  It 
was  not  from  Franklin  or  Jefferson, 
Tandeveer  or  Brodhead  —  it  was 
from  Alexander  Hamilton.  Com- 
ment is  quite  unnecessary.  Hither- 
to, be  it  remembered,  Burr  had 
given  no  cause  for  complaint,  ex- 
cept to  Hamilton. 

Another  Presidential  election  had 
ro  led  around.  Burr  was  a  candi- 
date by  a  widely-spread  desire. 
Surely  he  could  not  have  been  such 
a  terrible  brig  ind  as  he  is  univer- 
sally represented  to  have  been — by 
Alexander  Hamilton — when  on  every 
occasion  the  people  pressed  his 
claims  for  the  highest  office  in  their 


gift.  We  will  give  two  gems  of  this 
contest,  set  by  Hamilton,  of  course, 
and  pass.  He  says  of  Burr  :  He 
will  certainly  attempt  to  "reform 
the  government  au  Buonaparte.  He 
is  as  unprincipled  and  dangerous  a 
man  as  any  country  can  boast — as 
true  a  Catiline  as  ever  met  in  mid- 
night conclave."  Again  :  he  is 
"bankrupt  beyond  redemption,  save 
by  the  plunder  of  his  country."  A 
dozen  pages  of  abuse  like  this  might 
easily  be  cited.  But  why  dwell  so 
long  on  so  unpleasant  a  subject? 
For  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  Hamil- 
ton furnished  his  supporters  with 
their  very  epithets  of  Burr,  verbatim. 
Burr  was  beaten. 

Once  Hamilton  dines  with  Burr, 
and  says  the  peculiarity  of  the  oc- 
casion prevents  his  mentioning  any 
of  the  occurrences  that  had  then 
taken  place.  A  dollar  is  spent, 
whether  it  was  spent  last  night  or 
this  morning.  He  may  have  been 
"personally"  a  friend,  but  he  was 
disgraced  by  associating  around  the 
board  of  such  a  friend  as  was  "  Lit- 
tle Burr,"  as  he  affectionately  termed 
him  at  another  time. 

He  and  his  antagonist  visited  and 
consulted  together  ;  Theodosia  and 
the  accomplished  wife  and  daughter 
of  the  "  arch  foe  of  democracy " 
were  on  the  be  it  of  terms.  Burr, 
one  of  the  acutest  men  that  ever 
lived,  amidst  all  these  specious  ap- 
pearances, failed  to  find  any  appear- 
ance of  treachery  ;  and,  as  he  said 
in  the  course  of  the  correspondence, 
political  hostility  can  never  excuse 
insult. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Cooper,  1804,  containing  the  words 
below,  found  itself  in  the  papers  : 
"  General  Hamilton  and  Judge 
Kent  have  declared    in    substance 
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that  they  looked  upon  Mr.  Burr  to 
be  a  dangerous  man,  and  one  "who 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
reins  of  government."  And  :  "  I 
could  detail  to  you  a  still  more 
despicable  opinion  which  General 
Hamilton  has  expressed  of  Mr. 
Burr." 

Now,  I  can  see  no  difference  be- 
tween a  stab  give  a  openly  and  a 
score  plunged  into  the  back  of  the 
unsuspecting  victim  ;  the  latter  are 
worse,  and  they  represent  those 
provocations  which  were  offered  to 
Mr.  Burr  through  his  character. 
This  point — and  you  surely  will  re- 
member the  specification  of  Hamil- 
ton's opposition  to  every  darling- 
project  of  Burr,  and  the  dishonor- 
able way  in  which  he  strove  to  gain 
his  end — this  point  is  then  estab- 
lished. Hamilton  gave  Burr  ample 
provocation,  according  to  the  tech- 
nical signification  of  that  expres- 
sion. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Hamilton 
knew  that  Burr  had  no  religion  but 
"  fidelity  to  comrades,"  generally 
speaking.  Now,  no  one  can  use 
Christianity  as  a  mask  behind  which 
to  step  when  merited  vengeance  is 
threatened  by  a  man  cf  the  world. 
Such  a  creed  is  an  absurdity. 

Dueling  was  then  sanctioned  by 
public  sentiment,  and  Burr's  for- 
bearance had  already  begun  to  ex- 
cite disagreeable  remarks. 

"Is  Vice-President  Burr  sunk  so 
low,"  bellows  a  vulgar  editor,  "  that 
he  will  submit  to  be  insulted  by 
General  Hamilton  ?"  Gates,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Randolph,  Benton,  Clay, 
Jackson,  and  a  host  of  others  of 
both  continents,  had  sanctioned  a 
custom  now  pronounced  barbarous. 
We  must  not  judge  by  the  morality 
of  our  generation,  especially  in  this 


case.  In  1801  Hamilton's  own  son 
had  fallen  by  the  law  of  the  pistol, 
and  this  was  the  fruit  of  a  political 
dispute  begun  in  a  theater. 

In  the  correspondence,  Hamilton 
endeavors  to  evade  the  consequences, 
but  refuses  to  acknowledge  his 
fault.  He  craves  particular  specifi- 
cations. They  might  easily  have 
been  given,  but,  as  we  have  shown, 
such  a  category  was  evidently  super- 
seded by  the  general  grossness  of 
the  charge,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  expected.  He  hints  at  defiance, 
and  affords  us  the  heart-sickening 
sight  of  a  man  whose  Christian  prin- 
ciples had,  alas!  not  been  strong 
enough  to  keep  him  from  that  vice 
which  biteth  like  an  adder's  tooth  ; 
and  then  he  cannot  refuse  the  chal- 
lenge. Oh,  how  fad  the  spectacle  ! 
When  one  begins  to  wander  from 
the  precincts  of  rectitude,  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  keep  from  being  misled 
by  that  artificial  enclosure  that  such 
a  wandering  throws  around !  Let 
us  therefore  learn  the  lesson,  and  be 
careful  of  erring  in  the  least  of  the 
offences  of  man  and  God. 

It  is  hardly  required  that  more 
should  be  said,  except  this  all- 
sufficient  argument :  "  Burr  had 
sanctioned  the  practice  of  dueling, 
by  serving  as  a  second  to  Colonel 
Laurens  in  his  duel  with  General 
Lee,  and  his  own  son  had  fallen  three 
years  ago,  in  what  the  language  of 
the  day  called  the  vindication  of 
his  father's  honor.  In  short,  never, 
since  the  duello  was  invented,  were 
two  men,  if  the  requisite  technical 
provocation  should  arise,  so  pecu- 
liarly and  irresistibly  bound  to  fight 
as  were  Aaron  Burr  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  in  the  summer  of  180-1." 

I  might  recall  Hamilton's  utterly 
unjustifiable  attempt  to  foist  Pinck- 
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ney  into  the  Presidential  chair,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people — with  whom,  by  the  way,  he 
never  pretended  to  have  any  fellow- 
feeling  ;  the  secret  dissemination  of 
his  letter  on  John  Adams's  personal 
infirmities,  no  less  than  his  public 
conduct ;  his  amour  with  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  that  almost  led  to  a 
conflict  with  Monroe,  besides  that 
in  other  instances  his  passions  prob- 
ably led  him  astray,  which  John 
Adams  alledgcs — but  I  forbear. 

Burr  was  incapable  of  revenge. 
In  all  this  we  see  him  pursued  relent- 
lessly, and  only  turning  when  pub- 
lic opinion  began  to  point  to  him 
and  question  his  courage — a  virtue 
he  so  nobly  vindicated  on  the  plains 
of  Westchester  and  Now  Jersey. 

Oar  country  is  riven  by  the  fierce 
strife  of  two  contending  parties  ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  an  actual  war- 
fare of  the  most  dreadful  and  san- 
guinary description  is  raging  within 
our  borders.   We  are  apt  to  imagine 


that  in  the  olden  time,  the  "good 
old  time,"  as  we  hear  it  fondly  call- 
ed, matters  were  totally  different, 
Alas !  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  poor  human  nature  has  been 
the  same. 

When  Burr,  the  Republican,  was 
censured  for  dining  with  Washing- 
ton, the  Federalist,  is  it  any  wonder 
that,  as  Parton  truly  says,  it  is  not 
Hamilton,  the  Statesman,  we  have 
now,  but  Hamilton,  the  Federalist  ? 
And  as  Hamilton's  political  friends 
of  that  day  praised  him,  they  neces- 
sarily slandered  Aaron  Burr  in  exact 
proportion;  and  this  heated  political 
judgment  has  been  hitherto  implicit- 
ly accepted  by  most  as  history,  not 
partisanship — truth,  not  fiction  ;  for 
a  dead  man  has  all  the  sympathies 
of  the  moment.  And  it  so  happen- 
ed that  Hamilton  fell  by  the  pistol 
of  Burr,  as  Burr's  character  had 
been  previously  and  insidiously  de- 
stroyed by  Hamilton. 

%  M.  T 
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POLITICAL   EPIGRAM. 


Dust  is  lighter  than  a  feather 

And  the  wind  more  light  than  either 

And  a  politician's  mind 

More  than  a  feather,  dust,  or  wind  ; 

But  of  ail  things  light  and  sandy, 

Is  the  will  or  pluck  of  "Andy."* 
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General  Longstreet's  letter,  en- 
dorsing the  malignant  "  reconstruc- 
tion" plans  of  the  Mongrels,  or  rather 
heartlessly  acquiescing  in  the  d- 
struction  of  his  country,  has  pro- 
duced such  a  flutter -of  joy  among 
the  enemies  of  American  liberty, 
that  we  think  it  worth  while  to 
make  the  matter  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  The  Old  Guard.  We  have 
refrained  from  volunteering  advice 
to  the  southern  peop'e  in  this  hour 
of  their  great  calamity.  To  witness 
the  tortures  of  a  brave  and  virtuous 
people,  under  the  hand  of  such  mer- 
ciless oppression  as  the  South  en- 
dures, is  enough  to  disarm  the  judg- 
ment and  fill  the  mind  with  the  one 
absorbing  passion  of  resentment 
and  vengeance.  We  have  felt  that 
their  cause  was  not  only  the  cause  of 
our  country,  but  of  mankind.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  question  of  liberty  and 
civilization — of  American  liberty  and 
Caucasian  civilization.  That  there 
should  turn  up  men  in  the  South 
who  are  unequal  to  this  terrible 
emergency,  was  to  be  expected ; 
men  who  could  be  bribed  or  fright- 
ened to  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
record  of  glory  which  they  have 
made  ;  or  who,  abandoning  all 
hope,  should  yield  to  the  depraving 
influences  of  despair  and  wretched- 
ness, until  their  manhood  should 
fall  down  before  the  horrible  Jug- 
gernaut of  despotism.  Such  times 
fearfully  try  the  mettle  that  is  in 
men.     While   they    bring   out   and 


put  in  action  the  utmost  strength  of 
heroism  and  patriotism,  if  there  is 
any  spot  of  venality  or  cowardice  in 
a  man,  they  will  be  sure  to  find  that 
also.  Where  General  Longstreet's 
letter  places  him  on  this  list  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  has  badly  broken  down  from 
some  cause.  His  letter  of  surrender 
to  the  enemies  of  his  people  and 
his  race,  is  utterly  unworthy  a  gen- 
tleman of  respectable  intellect  or  of 
manly  courage.  The  able  editor  of 
the  Mobile  Tiibune  bitterly  says  : 

"To  all  who  feel  a  pride  in  the  military 
career  of  General  James  Longstreet,  it  has 
become  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  wound 
he  received  at  the  Wilderness  was  not  mor- 
tal. We  would  then  have  been  spared  the 
mortification  of  seeing  him  seated  in  the 
bumb-boat  of  Radicalism,  side  by  side 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country  and  his 
race." 

Severe  as  these  words  are,  we, 
nevertheless,  feel  that  they  are  just. 
But  yet  we  are  disposed  to  give 
General  Longstreet  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt  which  might  preserve  his 
honor,  at  the  expense  of  his  intelli- 
gence. It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  most  successful  military  com- 
manders are  utterly  oblivious  of  all 
statesmanship,  and  even  of  ordi- 
nary political  sagacity.  The  mere 
brute  momentum  which  gives  success 
on  the  field  of  slaughter  is  one  of 
the  lowest  attributes  of  man  ;  and 
so  the  best  general  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  sorriest  kind  of  an  ig- 
noramus on  the  field  of  civil  affairs. 
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It  is  evident  that  General  Long- 
street,  however,  had  no  very  high 
idea  of  the  cause  for  which  he 
fought  so  gallantly,  or  he  has  since 
abandoned  that  cause  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  the  taint  of  dis- 
honor upon  all  his  brave  compan- 
ions in  arms.  If  their  cause  was 
not  one  sacred  to  justice  and  liberty, 
then  all  engaged  in  it  were  a  set  of 
adventurous  traitors.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  cause  was  just  and 
sacred,  then  it  was  none  the  less  so 
in  defeat  and  misfortune.  The  man 
who  turns  his  back  upon  a  just 
cause  or  a  great  principle,  because 
it  is  in  misfortune,  sinks  under  the 
double  shame  of  traitor  and  cow- 
ard. It  is  true  that  virtue  may  be 
for  a  moment  benumbed  by  the 
presence  of  tyranny,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  for  virtue  is  the  natural 
and  eternal  enemy  of  tyranny,  and 
will  ever  seek  its  overthrow.  The 
triumphs  of  armies  are  accidental, 
depending  upon  brutal  might — upon 
the  skill  or  treachery  of  individuals  ; 
but  the  foundations  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple are  laid  in  eternal  justice,  and 
are  as  enduring  as  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty.  Such  principles  can  no 
more  be  forsaken  in  the  hour  of 
misfortune  than  virtue  can  be  aban- 
doned in  the  day  of  poverty.  There 
are  fallen  women  and  fallen  men, 
but  the  principles  of  patriotism  and 
virtue  never  fall.  And  they  are 
never  abandoned  except  by  the 
fallen.  Lost  women  and  lost  men 
will  invent  many  excuses  for  their 
crime,  but  these  avail  nothing,  ex- 
cept the  public  shame  of  those  who 
use  them.  "What  a  shame  is  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  in  General  Long- 
street's  publication  of  his  own  dere- 
liction :  "It  is  therefore  our  duty 
to  abandon  ideas  that  are  obsolete, 


and  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
law."  Is  liberty  then  ever  obsolete  ? 
Can  the  principle  of  right,  of  jus- 
tice, of  truth,  ever  become  obsolete  ? 
Can  a  hundred  thousand  victorious 
liars  make  the  idea  of  even  defeated 
truth  "  obsolete  ?"  "Wherever  any 
true  or  just  idea  is  obsolete,  there, 
manhood  and  honor  are  obsolete.  The 
history  of  this  world  is  a  record  of 
eternal  conflict  between  true  and 
false,  or  good  and  bad  ideas.  Some- 
times one  is  up  and  sometimes 
the  other  ;  but  no  man  of  intelli- 
gence or  courage  ever  yet  advocated 
the  abandonment  of  a  just  idea,  or 
of  liberty,  because  it  is  unfortunate. 
No  respectable  writer  on  law  and 
liberty  ever  yet  affirmed  that  mili- 
tary rulers  could  make  obsolete  the 
idea  of  right  and  justice.  The  learn- 
ed Gerard  Noodt,  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  in  the  University  of  Leyden, 
as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  laid  down  the 
following  as  the  truth  on  this  sub- 
ect  :  "  It  is  a  mistake,  gentlemen, 
to  suppose  that  avarice,  violence, 
cruelty,  perfidy,  and  all  the  other  ef- 
fects of  arbitrary  proceedings,  are 
justified  by  the  mere  circumstances 
of  military  power.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  rather  to  be  considered  as 
marks  of  frenzy  than  of  law." 

Were  General  Longstreet  proper- 
ly instructed  on  this  vital  point,  he 
would  have  been  spared  the  latal 
blunder  of  regarding  these  infamous 
demands  of  the  Mongrel  Congress 
as  the  "  requirements  of  law."  They 
are  not  the  requirements  of  law, 
but,  as  the  profound  Professor 
Noodt  calls  them,  of  "frenzy." 

The  same  profound  author  further 
says,  in  defining  the  supreme  power 
of  kings  and  princes  : 

"If  it  should  therefore  be  asked,  how 
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far  the  right  of  supreme  power  extends,  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter,  I  apprehend, 
to  answer  this  question  ;  for  it  must  appear 
very  evident  to  you,  from  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations, that  the  prince  or  magistrate, 
whatever  be  his  title,  hath  received  no 
power  over  his  subjects,  or  their  property, 
further  than  may  be  requisite  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  community,  or  than  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  liberty  and  security  of  every 
member  of  the  State,  and  that  if  he  pass 
those  limits,  and  apply  the  powers  vested 
in  him  to  different  purposes,  he  cannot  any 
longer  be  said  to  act  in  character  ;  in  short, 
he  no  longer  deserves  the  appellation  either 
of  a  prince  or  a  magistrate." 

Here  the  principle  is  plainly  laid 
down  that  there  is  a  point  where 
power,  however  great,  may  cease  to 
be  law.  This  is  the  declaration  not 
only  of  one  of  the  most  profound 
minds  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  it  is  an  axiom  with  all  eminent 
law  writers  of  all  ages.  The  supreme 
law  is  the  public  weal  and  the  liberty 
of  the  people.  Cicero  states  it  : 
Salus  pupuli  supremo,  lex  esto.  But 
we  have  a  still  more  pertinent  sen- 
tence from  Noodt  : 

"If  the  prince  exceel  those  just  limits, 
and,  without  consulting  any  rule  of  con- 
duct but  his  own  caprice,  avail  himself  of 
all  the  public  and  private  powers  with 
which  the  people  have  invested  him,  not  to 
promote  their  advantage,  but  their  ruin, 
is  it  not  evident  that  hereiu  he  acts  solely 
by  his  own  authority,  and  not  by  the  dele- 
gated powers  of  the  people  ?  Every  prince 
holds  his  authority  solely  of  the  people, 
and  the  latter  cannot  be  said  to  owe  any 
dependence  or  obedience  to  any  power 
whatever,  but  by  virtue  of  their  own  con- 
sent. Unless  they  have  given  their  con- 
sent, they  must  still  bo  considered  as  re- 
maining in  a  stato  of  natural  liberty,  whore 
God  and  reason  permit  the  use  of  overy 
means  that  may  be  requisite  either  for  self- 
preservation  or  liberty." 

Thus  power  exerted  over  a  people, 
against  their  own  consent,  is  not 
law.  Nor  has  it  any  features  of  the 
"requirements  of  law."     This  great 


author  declares  that  "  God  and  rea- 
son permit  the  use  of  every  means 
that  may  be  requisite "  to  save  a 
people  from  powers  exerted  against 
their  consent.  Thus  General  Long- 
street,  instead  of  advising  his  peo- 
ple to  submit,  with  the  docility  of 
asses,  to  the  illegal  demands  of  un- 
just power,  would  act  more  like  a 
brave  man  and  patriot,  were  he  to 
counsel  endurance  rather  than  ac- 
quiescence in  oppression — endurance 
which  should,  nevertheless,  be  all 
alive  with  subtle  hate  and  with 
never-resting  determination,  if  every 
other  effort  fails,  to  cut  the  throats 
of  their  inhuman  oppressors.  This, 
and  not  acquiescence,  is  the  real,  the 
eternal  "  requirement  of  law." 

The  fundamental  error  is  in  re- 
garding mere  power  as  law,  or  as 
possessing,  necessarily,  any  of  the 
requirements  of  law.  Even  the  old 
imperial  law  of  Rome  declared  that 
power  was  not  law.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus  declared  that : 
"By  the  imperial  law  the  Emperor 
is  by  no  means  exempted  from  a 
conformity  to  the  civil  laws/'  We 
also  find  the  following  words  in  the 
rescript  of  the  Emperors  Theodocius 
and  Valentinian  :  "  It  is  a  thing 
truly  worthy  of  sovereign  majesty, 
that  a  prince  should  acknowledge 
himself  bound  to  follow  the  laws, 
inasmuch  as  our  own  authority  de- 
pends upon  the  laws."  Instead  of 
the  law  being  derived  from  power, 
all  just  power  is  derived  from  law. 
And  law  is  simply  the  rule  by  which 
a  people,  of  their  own  consent,  de- 
cide to  be  governed.  And  thus, 
where  there  is  no  consent,  there  can 
be  no  law.  So,  by  tho  principle  of 
law,  held  in  all  time,  tho  Congress 
from  which  one  half  of  these  States 
are  excluded  by  force,  cannot  mako 
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laws  for  the  whole.  The  excluded 
States  are  not  parties  to  the  acts, 
and  are,  therefore,  in  no  degree 
bound  to  respect  them.  There  are 
no  "requirements  of  law"  in  this 
case.  There  is  simply  the  demand 
of  illegal  power,  of  inhuman  power, 
of  a  power  which  every  patriot  and 
every  man  of  honor  is  bound  to 
destroy  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. Accursed,  forever  accursed, 
be  the  tongue  that  counsels  acqui- 
escence in  the  unjust  demands  of 
tyranny !  Nor  let  the  edicts  of 
tyranny  be  called  laws.  The  world 
was  too  old  three  thousand  years 
ago  to  admit  of  such  monstrous  ab- 
surdity. All  acts  of  power  not  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  of  a 
nation's  government,  or  to  its  or- 
ganic law,  are  to  be  resisted- — with 
the  sword,  if  the  people  have  that 
power  ;  if  not,  with  pen  and  speech; 
and  if  denied  that,  then  with  subtle, 
silent,  but  unquenchable  determina- 
tion never  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
liberty  and  revenge.  From  genera- 
tion to  generation  let  the  sacred 
legacy  of  the  hatred  of  oppressive 
power  be  transferred  from  father  to 
son,  and  from  mother  to  daughter, 
until  at  last  the  debt  of  vengeance 
shall  be  paid  in  the  destruction  of 
despotism.  Let  no  generation  be 
taught  that  any  oppression  can  ever 
be  law.  Cicero  taught  that  the  acts 
of  the  Roman  Senate,  in  violation 
of  the  organic  rules  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  were  not  laws.  Said  he  : 
"  Can  anything  be  more  extraordi- 
nary than  to  see  a  man  exempted 
from  the  laws  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate?"  That  an  act  passed  by 
Congress,  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  law,  has  been  repeat- 
edly affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 


"Congress  derives  all  its  existence 
and  all  its  powers  from  the  Consti- 
tution.    An  act  of   Congress,  there- 
fore, made  contrary  to  any  express 
restriction  of    the    Constitution,  is 
absolutely  void."— [3   Dallas,  399.] 
"  An  act  of  Congress,  in  which  there 
is   an   attempt   to   exercise  powers 
which  are  not  given  in  the  Consti- 
tution,  will  be   void." — [1  Cranch, 
176.]     Not  one  of  the  acts  of  this 
illegal  body,  now  called  "  Congress," 
which  General  Longstreet  dignifies 
as  "  the  requirements  of  law,"  is  laiv. 
It   is   illegal    power  —  power  which 
every   patriot,    and    every   man    of 
honor  is  bound  to  plot  against  and 
seek  to  destroy.     This  is  a  doctrine 
affirmed  over  and  over  again  by  the 
greatest    law   writers    of    all   ages. 
In  Junius  Brutus's  immortal  work, 
entitled   Vindicia    Contra  Tyrannos, 
it  is  plainly  declared  to  be  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  every  man  to  destroy 
tyrants,  or  those  who  claim  to  rule 
over  a  people  against  their  will.  He 
says  :  "  A  tyrant  may  be  treated  as 
an  enemy  of  God  and  man.''  Again: 
"  Tyrants  commit  felony  against  the 
people,  and  the  people  may  do  any 
thing  to  rid  themselves  of  the  evil 
exercise  of  unjust  power."     Again  : 
"  That  is  just  which  will  destroy  ty- 
rannical government."  *  *  *   "  The 
lawful  prince  is  nothing  but  a  living 
law  ;  but  if  he  act  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  he  is  not  a  law, 
but  a  traitor."  *  *  *  "  He  who  kills 
the  law  may  himself  be  killed."  The 
doctrine  of  the  wisest  and  purest  of 
men  of  all  ages  has  been,  that  op- 
pressive acts,  so  far  from  being  laws, 
render  those  who  enact,  or  who  at- 
tempt to  enforce  them,  outlaws.     It 
was   a   declaration   of    Thucydides, 
more  than  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  that  :  "  Not 
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only  those  are  tyrants  who  reduce 
others  to  be  governed  against  their 
free  consent,  but  much  rather  those 
who,  when  they  may  repulse  that 
violence,  take  no  steps  to  do  so. 
But  especially  are  those  tyrants  who 
would  be  called  the  defenders  of 
Greece  and  their  common  country, 
and  yet  not  help  their  oppressed 
countrymen."  The  southern  eulo- 
gizer  of  Wilson  and  his  abomina- 
tions, and  who  is  not  ashamed  to 
call  those  abominations  "  the  re- 
quirements of  law,"  would  meet 
with  some  rough  usage  at  the  hands 
of  this  immortal  Greek  author, 
and,  as  for  that,  at  the  hands  of 
any  other  respectable  author  who 
has  ever  written  on  law  and  liberty. 
If  such  as  he,  instead  of  following 
the  lectures  of  these  common  vaga- 
bonds, Wilson  and  Kelley,  would  sit 
down  quietly  at  home  and  read 
Tacitus's  history,  they  would  learn 
to  feel  a  just  horror  for  the  tyrants 
who  are  scourging  the  southern 
people,  instead  of  counseling  ac- 
quiescence in  all  these  cruel  exac- 
tions. They  would  there  learn  that 
tyrants,  instead  of  being  nattered 
and  followed,  were  always  killed — 
that,  from  the  usurper,  Csesar,  on- 
ward, none  of  his  successors  were 
allowed  to  die  a  natural  death. 
Augustus  was  poisoned,  Tiberius 
smothered,  Caligula  put  to  the 
sword,  Claudius  poisoned,  Nero 
stabbed  by  himself,  Gall  a  assassi- 
nated, Vitellius  murdered,  and  Otho 
driven  to  commit  suicide.  Here  is 
a  suggestive  and  profitable  history 
of  usurpers  and  their  successors  and 
followers,  which  would  bo  a  good 
deal  better  reading  for  an  oppressed 
and  outraged  people,  than  listening 
to  the  shallow  and  insulting  philli- 


pics  of  the  wandering  vagabonds  of 
Congress. 

But  the  distinguished  gentleman 
to  whom  we  have  referred  seeks  to 
cover  up  his  abandonment  of  the 
cause  of  his  country  behind  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Democratic 
party.  He  thinks  "there  is  nothing 
tangible  about  it,  except  the  issues 
that  were  staked  upon  the  war,  and 
there  lost."  If  the  Democratic  party 
has  been  false  to  the  great  principle 
of  self-government  and  liberty,  on 
which  this  Republic  was  founded, 
there  is  all  the  more  need  that  Gen, 
Longstreet  should  not  be  false  to 
that  principle — that  he  should  not 
add  his  individual  weight  to  the 
totality  of  Democratic  crime.  But 
truth  is  never  "  lost."  The  eternal 
principle  of  liberty  is  never  "  lost." 
It  may  be  overborne,  but  not  anni- 
hilated. Often  enough  during  our 
long  revolutionary  struggle,  weak 
men  and  bad  men  exclaimed  that  all 
was  "lost;"  but  no  real  hero,  no  real 
patriot  could  be  made  to  believe  it„ 
No  cause  is  lost  that  is  not  abandon- 
ed by  its  friends.  "Lost!''  A  cause 
lost  that  has,  at  this  hour,  on  its  side 
the  sympathies  of  the  actual  majori- 
ty of  all  the  white  men  on  tlfis  Con- 
tinent !  To  say  that  such  a  cause  is 
lost  is  to  say  that  the  real  majority 
of  the  American  people  are  sneaks 
and  cowards.  Alas  !  we  fear  it  is  true 
that  some  of  them  are  bribed  by- 
gold,  or  tempted  by  the  hope  of  of- 
fice among  the  enemies  of  their 
country,  to  desert  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty and  justice.  O,  it  is  a  sad  sight, 
nay  a  disgusting  one,  to  see  men 
who  have  fought  like  lions,  at  last 
turning  their  backs  on  their  own 
glory,  and  running  away  like  sheep ! 
There  is  but  ono  reply  which  real 
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heroism  and  real  patriotism  can 
make  to  the  oppressors  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  is  embodied  in  these 
stout  words  : 

"Why,  slaves,  it  is  in  our  power  to  hang 

ye!" 
( '  Very  likely  :  and  it  is  in  our  power  to  be 
hanged,  and  slave  ye  !" 

The  only  thing  wanting  in  this 
conflict  with  the  spiritual  rappers 
and  free  lovers  of  Congress  is 
pluck.  Their  weapons  are  vjords, 
wind  and  independence;  and  a  little 
sharp  determination  will  very  soon 
prick  all  the  bubbles  of  their  threats. 
They  are  playing  a  big  game  of 
bluff.  If  the  South  has  only  the 
patience— shall  we  say  the  sagacity  ? 
- — to  let  them  play  their  hand  out, 
without  helping  them  in  the  busi- 
ness, the  rule  of  the  spoilers  will 
be  short.  Already  the  continuity 
of  their  power  is  breaking.  Their 
crimes  are  so  great  that  mankind 
stands  aghast  at  them.  It  is  im- 
possible that  they  can  longer  retain 
the  sympathy  of  any  but  the  worst 
of  men.  But,  above  all  things,  let 
no  southern  man,  nor  any  other 
man,  talk  of  their  inhuman  oppres- 
sions as  "  the  requirements  of  law." 
They  are  the  requirements  of  the 
despisers  of  law  and  the  enemies  of 
the  Caucasian  race — levelers  and 
disorganizes,  the  leaders  of  whom 
are  in  favor  of  amalgamating  differ- 
ent races,  and  distributing  property. 
The  day  which  witnessed  the  sur- 
render of  the  southern  armies, 
flushed  with  malign  hopes  a  class 
of  Jacobin  desperadoes,  sans  culottes, 
who  have  long  been  at  war,  not  only 
with  the  Constitution  of  our  coun- 
try, but  with  our  civilization.  They 
had  traveled  through  every  phase 
of  speculative  revolution  and  social 


infidelity.  Many  of  them  were  dis- 
believers in  the  rights  of  property, 
and  all  were  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country,  as  established 
by  our  wise  and  patriotic  forefathers. 
These  were  the  agitators  and  the 
leaders.  Into  their  desperate 
schemes  they  drew  every  sort  and 
stripe  of  opposers  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Macbeth's  nasty  caul- 
dron was  clean  and  beautiful  in 
contrast  with  that  vast  cesspool  of 
ud  clean  spirits.  But  discord  was 
inherent  in  such  a  pit  of  moral  and 
mental  filth.  The  hour  of  its  vic- 
tory had  but  to  pass  away  to  de- 
velop the  antagonisms  of  its  legion 
vices.  The  southern  people  had  but 
to  hold  still  a  little  while,  and  wit- 
ness the  falling  to  pieces  of  so  reck- 
less and  indecent  a  combination. 
But,  instead  of  that,  they  began  to 
move  down  towards,  and  ratify  some 
of  the  measures  of  the  conspira- 
tors, "  for  the  sake  of  peace."  But 
this  sign  of  despair  and  demorali- 
zation on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  South  only  made  their  enemies 
more  greedy  of  power,  and  hopeful 
of  driving  the  vanquished  even 
away  from  their  own  lands.  Every 
surrender  of  manhood  and  princi- 
ple on  the  part  of  the  South  but 
whetted  the  "Radical"  appetite 
for  plunder.  This  is  the  secret  of 
al  their  persistence  and  violence. 
The  wish  is  to  scare  or  torture  the 
southern  people  away  from  their 
fruitful  fields,  that  they  may  enter 
upon  and  enjoy  them.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  all  who  are  iden- 
tified with  the  revolutionists  go 
these  lengths;  but  it  is  the  avowed 
policy  of  Wade  and  Stevens,  and  a 
majority  of  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
If  these  conspirators  ever  succeed 
in  their  plans,  the  southern  people 
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will  have  to  thank  the  derelict  men 
of  their  own  section.  If  the  South 
stood  together  as  one  man,  with 
the  sullen  determination  of  a  single 
will,  yielding  nothing,  but  holding 
out  on  the  high  and  gallant  ground 
of  constitutional  liberty  and  inalien- 
able right,  the  "Badicals"  would 
instantly  perceive  that  their  schemes 
would  be  fruitless.  The  hope  is  in 
dragging  southern  men  as  far  along 
towards  their  plans  as  General 
Longstreet,  Governor  Brown,  Gov- 
ernor Orr  and  others  have  gone,  so 
as  to  break  the  continuity  of  south- 
ern sentiment  and  honor,  and  thus 
demoralize  the  opposition  to  their 
despotic  schemes.  There  are  gen- 
tlemen in  the  South  who  seem  to 
think  that  the  highwayman  who  de- 
mands your  hat  will  not  take  your 
coat.  They  have  even  counseled 
the  southern  people  to  give  up  their 
hat  and  coat  "for  the  sake  of 
peace,"  and  now  they  advise  them 
to  give  up  their  pantaloons  also.  But 
hat,  coat  and  pantaloons  are  only 
luncheons,  while  the  grand  meal  is 
to  be  made  of  the  southern  land«. 
Nothing  short  of  this  can  satiate 
the  terrible  maw  of  '  Mongrelism.' 
When  the  war  ended,  no  hope  of 
such  southern  abandonment  of 
principles  was  entertained.  It  has 
grown  on  each  surrender  of  the 
South  "for  peace."  But  what 
should  the  South  do  ?  Do  nothing, 
until  it  can  do  something  to  re- 
establish liberty  and  happiness. 
Confirming  the  acts  of  despotism 
"  for  the  sake  of  peace"  is  about  as 
absurd  as  to  cut  off"  a  man's  legs 
that  he  may  run  the  faster.  In  onr 
opinion,  all  the  so-called  "  recon- 
struction" plans  of  Congress  are 
such  insults  to  the  white  race,  and 
such  monstrous  violations  of  every 


principle  of  free  government,  that 
they  should  have  been  simply  not 
touched  by  the  southern  people. 
That  is,  neither  resisted  nor  accepted. 
Terms  of  dishonor  should  never  be 
accepted  by  a  brave  people.  To 
"  seek  for  peace,"  at  the  expense  of 
the  white  man's  civilization,  is  a  sad 
experiment,  indeed.  To  consent  to 
be  bruised  into  an  indistinguish- 
able mass  with  an  inferior  and  tin- 
civilizable  race  "for  the  sake  of 
peace,"  is  ten  thousand  times  worse 
than  to  seek  the  grave  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  In  the  grave  there  would 
be  peace;  but  in  an  amalgamated 
community  of  white  men  and  ne- 
groes there  can  be  no  peace.  In 
the  grave  there  is  peace  and  honor; 
but  in  the  blended  society  of  white 
men  and  negroes,  there  is  eternal 
unrest  and  dishonor.  But  we  are 
told  that  "if  the  southern  people 
did  not  go  in  and  try  to  use  the  ne- 
groes, the  northern  Mongrels  would 
use  them."  Of  all  expectations,  this 
is  the  shallowest  and  the  vainest. 
The  man  who  does  not  perceive 
that  the  negro  is  the  political  pro- 
perty of  the  '  Mongrels,'  needs  him- 
self to  be  "reconstructed"  in  the 
region  of  his  intellect.  "What  is  the 
"  bureau"  for,  and  what  the  military 
districts,  but  to  have  elections  shap- 
ed as  Congress  orders?  Nothing 
which  the  South  can  do  can  change 
what  Congress  has  fixed  in  this  par- 
ticular. All  the  South  can  do  is  to 
refrain  from  becoming  a  party  to  the 
tremendous  crime  and  fraud.  If  a 
whole  people  are  to  be  gibeted,  in 
Heaven's  name,  let  it  not  be  done 
by  their  own  consent!  If  liberty 
is  to  be  pilloried  in  the  South,  let 
not  the  southern  people  help  to  put 
on  tho  shackles.  Despotism  is  never 
fastened  upon  a  pcop'.e  until  their 
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own  consent  is  somehow,  at  least, 
partially  gained.  We  see  but  one 
road  out  of  all  this  African  jungle, 
and  that  is,  for  the  South  to  lie 
politically  still,  while  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  North  takes  the 
field,  like  an  army  with  banners, 
with  the  point  of  a  bayonet  in  every 
resolution,  which  must  declare  that: 
"  Elections  in  military  districts,  which 
are  treated  not  as  States  in  the  Union, 
are  not  to  be.  and  shall  not  be,  counted 
in  the  Electoral  College  of  the  next 
Presidential  canvass.  That  tlie  can- 
didate who  has  the  majority  of  tlw 
■votes  in  the  United  States  ( not  mili- 
tary colonies)  shall  be  the  President, 
even  though  he  have  to  be  inaugurated 
over  the  corpses  of  Congress."  Such  a 
determination  as  that,  on  the  part 
of  the  Democratic  party,  would 
prick  this  great  bubble  of  Mongrel- 
ism  in  an  hour,  and  let  off  such  a 
quantity  of  foul  vapors  and  gases 
as  would  set  the  world  to  laughing, 
and  no  longer  leave  anybody  cring- 
ing beneath  the  mere  grinning 
skeletons  of  courage  and  power. 
But  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
South  cannot  be  held  still,  and  the 
Democratic  party  cannot  be  brought 
up  to  the  pitch  of  such  determina- 
tion. Then  chaos  must  rule  for  at 
least  a  season.  And  let  it  rule,  ra- 
ther than  that  the  whole  people  of 
any  section  should  take  such  a 
course  as  to  give  the  color  of  law  to 
the  cruel  demands  of  despotism. 
Keep  the  Mongrels  in  the  atti- 
tude of  revolutionists  only  a  little 
longer,  and  the  end  of  their  rope 
is  reached.  But  by  confirming  their 
barbarism,  we  make  it  more  or  less 
permanent.  Let  no  part  of  it  be 
confirmed,  even  though  it  be  not  at 
once  resisted.  If  it  is  not  confirmed 
by  cowardly  surrender  and  acqui- 


escence, resistance  is  not  far  off.  It 
will  come.  And  in  the  meantime, 
let  the  people  be  taught  that  resist- 
ance to  tyranny  is  the  only  last  re- 
sort of  a  patriotic  and  virtuous 
people.  Such  resistance  is  not  re- 
voluion,  but  it  is  resistance  to  revolu- 
tion. Here  the  papers  seem  to  be 
in  darkness.  They  are  not  law- 
breakers who  resist  illegal  force,  be- 
cause illegal  force  is  not  law.  All 
the  most  eminent  law-writers  of  the 
world  agree  on  this  point.  All  men 
have  a  right  to  resist  and  kill  ty- 
rants. The  eminent  law  professor 
quoted  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
article,  says:  "As  we  are  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  nature  from 
fencing  against  the  violence  of  the 
elements,  so  reason  would  not  con- 
demn the  conduct  of  a  people  who 
avail  themselves  of  every  means  in 
their  power  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  a  tyrant."  Burlamqui,  in  his 
great  work  on  the  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Law,  declares  that  the  right 
of  resistance  of  all  oppression  can 
never  be  lost.  De  Lome,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Constitution  of 
England,  asks  what  would  be  the 
duty  of  a  people  who  are  oppressed 
by  power  which  they  do  not  sanc- 
tion, and  then  answers:  "It  would 
be  resistance.  The  question  has 
been  decided  in  favor  of  this  doc- 
trine by  the  laws  of  England,  and 
resistance  is  looked  upon  by  them 
as  the  ultimate  and  lawful  resource 
against  the  violence  of  power.  It 
was  resistance  that  gave  birth  to 
the  great  charter,  that  lasting 
foundation  of  English  liberty,  and 
the  excesses  of  a  power  established 
by  force  were  also  repressed  by 
force."  And  we  may  add  that  it 
was  resistance  that  gave  birth  to  the 
United  States.   Resistance  to  oppres- 
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sion,  so  far  from  being  illegal  or  re- 
volutionary, is  both  divine  and  hu- 
man law.  None  but  the  meanest 
and  the  most  worthless  of  men  will 
ever  teach  the  people  to  obey,  ac- 
quiesce in,  or  even  long  submit  to, 
acts  of  oppression.  "  O !  happy 
times,"  exclaims  Tacitus,  "when 
people  obey  only  the  laws/'  But 
we,  in  our  indignation,  cry,  0 ! 
wretched  times,  when  the  people  are 
taught  to  obey  acts  of  oppression  and 
wrong  !  The  following  remarks  of 
the  learned  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Leyden,  in  1690,  are 
so  full  of  rebuke  to  the  cowardice 
and  ignorance  of  the  present  time, 
that  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  quote  them: 

"But,  it  is  said,  government  of  any  kind 
is  better  than  a  larchy  ;  and  \  eace  is  always 
preferable  to  war.  Fine  reasoning,  truly ! 
as  if  there  could  be  any  government  in  a 
country  where  the  laws  are  overborne, 
where  justice  is  abolished,  where  all  is  vio- 
lence or  faction,  and  where  nothing  is  car- 
ried on  with  reason  or  equity.  Tut  peace, 
you  say,  should  be  maintained,  if  possible. 
What  !  if  you  had  a  mind  to  murder  me, 
am  I,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  suffer  this, 
without  moving  so  much  as  a  finger?  If 
this  be  your  notion  of  peace,  pray  how  do 
you  define  a,  state  of  war?  Would  you 
have  me  refrain  from  war  ?  commit  no  act 
of  hostility  against  me.  Would  you  have 
me  preserve  peace  with  you  ?  live  at  peace 
with  me.  What  is  it  that  distinguishes  a 
citizen  from  an  enemy?  Is  it  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  birth  or  climate  ?  No,  it  is 
the  will  and  actions  that  determine  the 
man.  If  I  am  tormented,  plundered,  or 
torn  to  pieces,  it  matters  not  from  whom  I 
receive  such  treatment,  whether  from  a  pro- 
fessed enemy  or  a  highwayman,  whether  he 
call  himself  my  fellow-citizen  or  my  ruler. 
Let  the  abettors  of  arbitrary  power  then 
condemn  all  resistance  to  tyranny,  by 
empty  declamations  concerning  the  blessed- 
ness of  peace  and  the  calamities  of  war  ;  a-; 
ii  a  State  could  bo  said  to  enjoy  any  bless- 
ing whce  the  most  respectable  and  worthy 
citizens  are  perpetually  sacrificed. " 


When  we  consider  that  the  aoove 
was  the  language  of  one  oi  the 
profoundest  jurists  and  statesmen 
of  Europe,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago,  can  we  keep  a  blush  out  ot  our 
face  to  hear  Americans — and  those, 
too,  who  are  fresh  from  the  battle- 
fields, where  they  fought  gallantly 
for  the  grand  principle  of  liberty 
and  self-government — advising  con- 
firmation of  the  most  intolerable 
acts  of  despotism  that  were  ever  in- 
flicted upon  any  people  ? — calling 
illegal  violence  the  "  requirements  of 
law,"  and  counseling  a  brave  and 
virtuous  people  to  surrender  at 
once  their  honor  and  their  civiliza- 
tion !  One  southern  editor  tells  his 
readers  that  "  the  surrender  of  the 
southern  forces  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  these  changes."  That  is,  in- 
volved the  necessity  of  changing  a 
free  government  into  a  despotism — 
of  destroying  the  Union,  by  the  an- 
nihilation of  States,  the  planting  of 
military  rule  upon  the  ruins  of  civil 
government,  the  reduction  of  the 
white  race  to  an  equality  with  ne- 
groes, and  a  hundred  other  changes 
incident  to  the  overthrow  of  civil 
liberty  and  Caucasian  civilization ! 
If  a  man  is  paid  to  utter  such  abomi- 
nations, he  should  receive  his  price, 
and  then  follow  the  example  of 
Judas,  and  die.  What  was  the  point 
legally  at  issue  in  this  conflict  ?  Was 
it  the  annihilation  of  State  govern- 
ments ?  Was  it  the  destruction  of 
civil  liberty  ?  Was  it  negro  equality  ? 
Was  it  any  of  the  things  involved 
in  the  "reconstruction"  acts  of 
Congress?  Not  one.  None  of  these 
things  were  legally  at  issue.  The 
real  point  of  the  struggle  was  the 
right  of  any  number  of  States  to  re- 
sume their  delegated  powers.  This 
was  declared  both  by  the  Federal 
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and  Confederate  Congress.  For 
^his.  and  for  no  other  purpose,  the 
armies  of  each  side  were  raised. 
And,  making  the  most  out  of  mili- 
tary arbitration,  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  legally  lost  or  won  in  the 
conflict,  was  the  right  or  non-right 
of  States  to  resume  the  exercise  of 
their  own  delegated  powers.  This 
was  the  only  thing  which  either  side 
professed  to  seek  in  the  conflict. 
The  South  failed  to  enforce  its  right 
to  resume,  and  this  was  all  that  any 
respectable  lawyer  will  dare  affirm 
it  has  legally  lost.  In  this  failure, 
no  changes  whatever  were  effected 
in  the  organic  structure  of  either 
the  S- ate  or  Federal  Governments. 
The  effect  of  the  failure,  on  the  part 
of  the  South,  left  those  States  pre- 
cisely where  they  were  before,  as 
members  of  the  Federal  Union. 
The  Federal  Government  received 
no  enlargement  of  its  powers,  nor 
did  the  States  lose  an  iota  of  their 
original  sovereignty  and  rights. 
The  legal  effect  of  the  surrender  of 
their  army  was  to  place  them  pre- 
cisely where  they  were  before.  To 
keep  them  there  was  the  only  avow- 
ed object  for  which  the  northern 
armies  were  raised.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  the  surrender  of  the  southern 
forces  involving  these  changes,  its 
legal  effect  was  precisely  to  prevent 
any  change  whatever,  in  the  relation 
of  the  States  to  each  other,  or  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  edi- 
tor above  referred  to  speaks  of  the 
South  as  "a  conquered  country," 
and  advises  the  people  of  his  section 
to  look  upon  themselves  as  "con- 
quered," and  even  calls  those  "fools" 
who  do  not  so  regard  themselves. 
"With  better  manners,  this  is  General 
Longstreet's  idea.  But  nothing  can 
be   farther  from    the   truth.      The 


legal  aspects  of  the  case  were  well 
stated  by  one  of  the  ablest  judges  of 
the  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Judge  Sprague,  of  Boston,  in  the 
Amy  Warwick  case,  April  term, 
1862,  in  the  following  language  : 

"It  has  been  supposed  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment have  the  rights  of  a  belligerent, 
then,  after  the  rebellion  is  suppressed,  it 
•will  have  the  rights  of  conquest  ;  that  a 
State  and  its  inhabitants  may  be  perma- 
nently divested  of  all  political  privileges, 
and  treated  as  foreign  territory  acquired  by 
arms.  This  is  an  error — a  grave  and  dan- 
gerous error.  Conquest  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try gives  absolute  and  unlimited  sovereign 
rights.  But  no  nation  ever  makes  such  a 
conquest  of  its  own  territory.  *  *  * 
Under  despotic  governments,  the  power  of 
municipal  confiscation  may  be  unlimited  ; 
but,  under  our  government,  the  right  of 
sovereignty  over  any  portion  of  a  State  is 
given  and  limited  by  the  Constitution,  and 
will  remain  the  same  after  the  war  as  it  was 
before.  When  the  United  States  takes 
possession  of  any  rebel  district,  they  acv 
quire  no  new  title,  but  merely  vindicate 
that  which  previously  existed." 

Now,  such  is  the  law  in  the  case, 
"Who  is  the  fool  then  ?  Indeed,  who 
is  more  than  a  fool  ?  for  we  take  it 
that  there  can  be  no  worse  man,  no 
greater  enemy  to  his  country,  than 
he  who  advises  the  people  to  tamely 
relinquish  all  the  sacred  guaranties 
of  liberty,  and  to  confirm  over  their 
own  heads,  and  over  the  heads  of 
future  generations  of  their  children, 
the  acts  of  an  implacable  despotism ! 
The  real  question  then  is,  not  how 
the  southern  people  may  conform  to 
these  acts — not  how  they  may  learn 
to  be  content  with  the  loss  of  their 
liberty  and  their  civilization — but 
how  they  may  preserve  their  honor 
and  their  patriotism  to,  at  last, 
sweep  all  those  acts  into  oblivion, 
Nay,  if  it  come  to  that,  how  they 
may  soonest  cut  the  throats  of  their 
oppressors!      For  that  is    just  as 
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clearly  their  right  as  their  "  right  to 
life  and  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Alas !  alas !  what  a 
cowardly  generation  are  we !  What 
an  emasculated  people  !  What  skele- 
tons of  the  intelligence  and  man- 
hood of  our  forefathers !  Our  Wash- 
ington has  run  down  into  a  Grant ! 


Our  Sumpter,  our  Putnam,  into  a 
Sheridan  or  a  Sickles  !  Our  Jeffer- 
son, our  Henry,  our  Madison  into  a 
Sumner,  a  Wilson,  a  Sehenck  !  Our 
Marshalls  and  Taneys  into  a  Chase 
and  Dick  Busteed  !  God  in  Heaven, 
what  a  degeneration ! 


THE  BASIS  OF  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION. 


It  is  now  some  twelve  years  since 
the  writer  published  a  pamphlet 
demonstrating  the  simple,  but,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  stupendous 
truth,  that  negroes  were  in  their 
normal  condition  at  the  South.  It 
demonstrated  that  in  less  than  a 
century  they  had  increased  from  a 
half  to  four  millions;  and,  as  no 
creatures,  human  or  animal,  are  per- 
mitted to  increase  in  abnormal  or 
unnatural  conditions,  of  course  the 
condition  of  the  negro  must  be  in 
accord  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and, 
therefore,  the  will  of  God.  It  were 
as  absurd  to  deny  this  simple,  obvi- 
ous, unescapable  truth  as  to  deny 
the  fact  of  the  census  returns,  or  to 
deny  that  one  was  alive,  or  existed 
at  all.  They  were,  of  course,  in  a 
normal  condition.  The  individual 
man  lived,  therefore  he  was  in  ac- 
cord with  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
to  deny  the  latter  were  no  moro  ab- 
surd than  to  question  the  former. 
All  creatures  thrust  into  abnormal 
conditions,  or  in  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  of  course,  must  die, 
arid  do  die  out,  sooner  or  later;  for 
to  suppose  otherwise  is  to  suppose 


that  chance  or  human  contrivance 
may  dominate  the  will  of  the  Almigh- 
ty Creator.  The  simple  fact,  there- 
fore, that  negroes  multiply  under  the 
guidance  of  masters,  settles  the 
matter  beyond  any  possible  doubt 
that  they  were  in  their  normal  con- 
dition. There  might  be  many  things 
to  be  improved,  modified  or  chang- 
ed even,  as  regards  detail,  but  the 
condition — the  fundamental  princi- 
ple— the  rule  or  guidance  of  the 
white  master,  was  and  is  a  vital  ne- 
cessity, as  essential  to  social  exist- 
ence as  atmospheric  air  to  the  in- 
dividual existence.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  or  speculation,  but  a 
thing  of  fact,  and  inductive  fact, 
and  negroes,  having  increased  at 
the  South  under  the  care  a  1  gui- 
dance of  white  masters,  it  were  as 
stupid  and  preposterous  to  fancy 
this  condition  wrong  or  abnormal 
as  to  fancy  that  health  was  disease, 
or,  instead  of  walking  the  earth  in 
the  prime  of  manhood,  one  were  a 
festering  corpse,  and  in  his  gra\re. 
In  a  word,  (lie  imaginary  "slavery" 
of  the  day  is  an  absurdity,  a  con- 
tradiction,   a   lunacy,  the  grossest, 
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meanest  and  most  sinful  that  ever 
stultified  or  degraded  our  race  since 
time  began.  And  yet  suca  was  the 
perversity  and  stupidity  ol  even 
those  who  know  better,  that  they 
assented  to  the  preposterous  mad- 
ness of  the  day,  and  made  no  efforts 
whatever  to  explode  it,  or  to  save 
themselves  or  their  families  from 
the  horrible  consequences  that  have 
since  overwhelmed  them.  The  sole 
consideration  is  just  this:  which  is 
best — best  for  the  negro,  for  us,  for 
human  happiness,  for  the  glory  of 
God,  the  isolated  negro  or  juxta- 
position, the  negro  in  his  wild 
condition  in  Africa,  or  in  his  normal 
condition,  as  at  the  South  ?  Noth- 
ing else  being  possible,  these  are 
the  sole  th  ngs  that  can  be  com- 
pared or  that  admit  of  comparison, 
under  any  possible  circumstances 
whatever.  The  most  ignorant  and 
abject  mind  among  us  should  know 
that  negroes  can  only  exist  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  conditions — 
either  left  to  their  own  volition,  or 
to  the  care  and  guidance  of  the 
white  master  ;  but  they  also  must 
know,  from  the  census  returns,  that 
negroes  "die  out"  everywhere  when 
forced  into  the  condition  of  the 
white  man,  or  so-called  freedom. 
These  conditions,  then — isolation 
or  juxtaposition — being  alone  pos- 
sible, which  were  best  for  the  negro  ? 
The  negro  is  the  lowest  in  the 
human  scale,  as  the  white  man  is 
the  most  exalted.  With  so:  ne  twen- 
ty per  cent,  less  brain,  and  corres- 
ponding inferiority  of  organization, 
he  has  about  the  intellect  and  very 
much  the  moral  sense  of  the  white 
lad  of  twelve  to  fifteen.  He  never 
advances  or  progress  s.  His  sim- 
ple, stationary,  local  nature  is  just 
what  it  was  when  first   known   to 


the   Caucasian,    and    just   what    it 
must   be   millions   of    years   hence. 
He  is  carried  away  by  others,  but 
never  emigrates  himself,  and  though, 
to  some  extent,  a  cultivator  of  the 
rich,   alluvial  soils  where  God  has 
placed  him,  most  of  the  time  he  de- 
pends on  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tion  of   the   fruits,   roots,   berries, 
&c,  that  surround  him.     Of  course, 
he    is    an   idol-worshipper   of    the 
grossest  kind,  and  commits  hideous 
and  revolting  butcheries  of  his  fel- 
lows, not  from  what  we  call  cruelty, 
but  because   his  grosser  organism 
and   imperfect  innervation  do   not 
feel  that  which  to  us  seems  suffer- 
ing.    But  he  has  natural  aptitudes, 
that,  poor  and  miserable  as  they  seem 
to  us,  enable  him  to  live,  to  enjoy 
existence,  to  fulfill  the  primeval  com- 
mand, and  multiply  his  kind.      He 
does   this   slowly,    and   the   simple 
fact  that  he  multiplies  more  rapidly 
under  the  care  and  guidance  of  the 
white  man,   settles  the  matter  that 
to  him  the  latter  is  best.     Life  is 
the  greatest  blessing  that  God  has 
given  His  creatures,  for  it  includes 
all  others;  and,  therefore,  that  con- 
dition of  things,  or  that  relation  to 
the  laws  of   nature  that  surround 
them,  which  enables  them  to  multi- 
ply this  supreme  good  most  rapidly, 
must,   in   the  nature  of  things,  be 
best,  of  course.     But,  beyond  this 
great    fact    of    increased    life,   the 
negro,  guided,  protected  and  cared 
for  by  his  master,  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian, to  the  extent  of  his  capacities, 
a  rational,  useful,  happy  being,  who, 
instead    of    a   wandering,   obscene 
and   useless   savage,  liable   at   any 
moment  to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  some  hideous  idol,  has  culti- 
vated tastes    and    enjoyments  that 
approximate  to  those  of  his  master. 
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Indeed,  the  most  besotted  and  sin- 
ful Abo  itionist  in  the  land  will 
readily  admit  that  the  condition  of 
the  negroes  at  the  South  was  so 
vastly  superior  to  any  similar  num- 
ber of  their  race,  isolated  in  Africa, 
that,  so  far  as  the  mere  well-being 
of  the  negro  is  concerned,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  admitted  at  once  in 
favor  of  the  former. 

But  the  question  of  isolation  or 
juxtaposition,  becomes  vastly  more 
important  when  we  regard  it  from 
the  stand-point  of  our  own  well- 
being.  We  have,  it  is  true,  no  na- 
tural right  to  benefit  ourselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  negro;  indeed, 
we  cannot  do  so,  for  the  Creator 
has  made  all  things  perfect,  and  if 
we,  in  our  ignorance  and  selfish- 
ness, consult  our  supposed  good  at 
the  expense  of  the  negro,  we  will 
find,  sooner  or  later,  that  it  was  an 
equal  injury  to  our  own  real  wel- 
fare. Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said, 
in  general  terms,  that  our  own  wel- 
fare is  the  standard,  and  the  only 
true  standard,  for  dealing  with  the 
negro,  for  when  that  is  accomplish- 
ed, the  welfare  of  the  latter  is  ne- 
cessarily included.  God  having 
designed  all  His  creatures  for  good, 
and  adapted  their  natures  and 
wants  to  this  solidarity  of  well- 
being,  we  have  only  to  understand 
their  natures,  and  adapt  our  laws 
or  regulations  to  their  wants,  to  se- 
cure this  general  good,  and  when 
our  own  well-being  becomes  the 
leading  object,  and  we  truly  accom- 
plish that,  it  is  certain  that  the 
best  possible  well-being  of  the  sub- 
ordinate creature  is  also  accom- 
plished, of  necessity.  The  first 
consideration  is,  the  cultivation  of 
certain  soils  and  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain   products    impossible    without 


the  negro.  Certainly,  something 
like  a  hundred  degrees  of  latitude 
in  the  centre  of  this  Continent 
must  needs  remain  a  desert  waste 
without  negroes.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  a  vast  region  where  both 
white  and  negro  labor  may  be  avail- 
able, but,  in  opening  these  regions 
to  civilization,  it  might  require 
many  generations  of  white  men  to 
prepare  them  for  production.  The 
negro  organism  is  inoxious  to  ma- 
laria, to  that  poisonous  atmosphere 
that  originates  in  decomposing  ve- 
getable matter;  and  when  we  re- 
member that  it  has  needed  two  or 
three  generations  of  pioneers  to 
open  and  improve  and  render  the 
country  healthy  north  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  Ohio  rivers,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that,  had  there  been  no  negroes 
here,  the  mighty  region  stretching 
from  these  great  rivers  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  would  to  this  moment 
have  remained  substantially  a  wil- 
derness. There  might  have  been 
some  settlements  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, &c,  bat  without  the  negro, 
it  is  not  likely  that  there  would  be 
a  single  State  south  of  the  Ohio  at 
this  moment.  Of  course,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson would  never  have  dreamed 
of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  had 
there  been  no  negro  labor  to  culti- 
vate those  rich,  alluvial  soils  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  though  the  white 
man  might  have  made  his  wav 
across  the  Upper  Mississippi,  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  would  have  been 
unfurled  anywhere  west  of  the  great 
river.  What  might  have  happened, 
or  would  be  likely  to  happen  in  the 
distant  future,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
conjecture,  but  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain the  great  country  south  of  the 
Ohio,  without  the  negro,  would  not 
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only  be  at  this  moment  a  wilder- 
ness, trodden  over  by  the  native 
savages,  and  wild  beasts  scarcely 
less  savage,  but  the  great  cotton,  rice 
and  sugar  region  would  remain  so 
forever.  Ignorant  and  vain  crea- 
tures fancy  "  labor-saving  machin- 
ery," by  which  they  can  raise  cot- 
ton, sugar,  &c,  and  dispense  with 
the  negro  altogether;  but  God  has 
made  no  mistakes  in  His  creation, 
and  having  adapted  the  negro  or- 
ganism to  the  cultivation  of  certain 
soils  and  certain  products  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  His  creatures, 
of  course  no  "Yankee  ingenuity" 
can  improve  His  inventions,  or 
,c  reform"  His  designs,  so  obviously 
displayed  on  the  organic  natures 
of  these  creatures.  The  vast  region 
thus  opened  to  civilization,  through 
juxtaposition  of  races,  through  the 
intellect  of  the  white  man  and  the 
industrial  capacities  of  the  negro? 
has  built  up  a  mighty  commerce, 
and  the  great  cities  of  the  North. 
If  these  forces  had  not  existed,  New 
York  might  be,  perhaps,  a  city  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  for  it  is  its 
foreign  commerce  almost  alone  that 
has  given  it  such  a  wonderful  and 
unparalleled  growth.  Its  marble 
palaces,  its  splendid  churches,  its 
vast  newspapers,  its  eloquent  clergy, 
its  Cheevers,  Beechers  and  Tyngs, 
have  lived  and  flourished  mainly  on 
this  mighty  commerce,  whose  mate- 
rial was  produced  by  that  wise  and 
beneficent  ordinance  of  the  Creator, 
the  juxtaposition  of  races,  where 
the  brain  of  the  master  and  the 
service  of  the  negro  have  worked 
out  such  boundless  good  to  all  con- 
cerned. Cheap  cotton,  cheap  sugar, 
rice,  tobacco,  &c,  the  products  of 
negro  labor,  has  resulted  in  good  to 
the  masses,  the  working  classes  of 


the  North,  beyond  all  possible  com« 
putation. 

The  moral  and  material  are  in- 
separable, and  the  people  whose 
physical  condition  is  best,  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  also  be  in  the 
best  moral  condition.  And  cheap 
cotton,  furnishing  the  laboring 
classes  not  only  with  cheap  cloth- 
ing, but  nice  dresses  for  their  wives 
and  daughters,  at  trifling  expense, 
has  more  to  do  with  human  happi- 
ness, and,  in  the  final  result,  with 
the  progress  of  civilization,  than 
schools  and  colleges. 

Indeed,  it  is  simply  stating  a 
truth — some  day  clear  enough  to 
all — -that  the  American  cotton  pro- 
duction was  of  more  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind  than  all  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  Chris- 
tendom. But  there  are  other  con- 
siderations in  some  respects  more 
important  than  the  industrial  and 
material  benefits  that  have  resulted 
from  the  juxtaposition  of  races  on 
this  Continent.  The  presence  of 
the  negro  in  our  midst  has  taught 
us  Democracy,  and  this  natural  dis- 
tinction of  race  has  saved  us  from 
those  artificial  distinctions  of  class 
which  so  deforms  and  disfigures 
society  in  Europe. 

Had  there  been  no  negroes  here — ■ 
had  that  Dutch  ship  which  sailed 
up  the  James  some  two  centuries 
ago,  been  filled  with  white  Euro- 
peans, instead  of  African  negroes- 
there  would  have  been  no  Democracy 
or  Democratic  institutions  on  this 
Continent  now,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  final  destiny  of  America. 
All  our  ideas  are  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  new  conditions  or 
changes  of  external  facts  develop 
new  principles  or  totally  modify  old 
ones.     The   European   colonist,   in 
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the  midst  of  a  new  world,  a  mighty 
wilderness,  and  surrounded  by  new 
conditions  of  existence,  would  cast 
off,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  tradi- 
tions and  mental  habitudes  of  the 
old  societies,  in  the  bosom  of  which 
he  was  born  and  educated  ;  but  the 
Democratic  idea — the  grai.d  funda- 
mental and  everlasting  fact  of  natural 
equalhVy  —  was  only  comprehend- 
ed by  contact  and  comparison  with 
negroes.  Here  was  a  distinction 
■fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God,  and 
the  human  distinctions  that  sepa- 
rated classes  in  the  Old  World  sunk 
into  utter  nothingness  in  the  mind 
of  the  European  colonist. 

All  white  men  are,  of  course,  na- 
turally equal,  wiih  the  same  nature 
and  same  wants  ;  but  education,  the 
influence  of  early  assocation,  of 
wealth,  family,  social  prestige,  etc.. 
rendered  them  unconscious  of  the 
great  natural  equality  of  their  kind; 
but  when  brought  face  to  faee  with 
the  negro,  a  widely  different  and 
subordinate  being,  not  by  chance, 
fashion  or  human  contrivance,  but 
by  the  hand  and  will  of  Almighty 
God,  the  folly,  wrong,  and  injustice 
of  the  Old-World  system  stood  re- 
vealed at  once,  and  men  became 
Democrats,  not  from  the  adoption 
of  an  abstract  theory  or  opinion, 
but  because  it  was,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
declared,  a  self-evident  truth.  The 
fact  of  inequality  of  whites  and  ne- 
groes, demonstrated  the  equality  of 
white  men,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
natural  distinction  of  race,  fashion- 
ed by  the  hand  of  God,  proved  by 
contrast,  the  natural  equality  of  our 
own  kind,  and  the  wrong,  injustice, 
and,  indeed,  sin,  of  those  artificial 
distinctions  of  classes  common  to 
European  society.  PL  nee  it  follow- 
ed that  American   society   became 


Democratic,  and  Democratic  institu- 
tions universal  throughout  the 
States — most  completely  so,  of 
course,  where  the  negro  element 
most  abounded  ;  but  even  in  the 
New  England  States  the  Democratic 
tendency  has  been  dominant. 

But  not  only  did  this  negro  ele- 
ment, or  this  so-called  "  slavery," 
generate  the  Democratic  idea,  and 
result  in  the  establishment  of  our 
Democratic  system,  but  it  has  ren- 
dered Democracy  practicable,  and 
made  the  country  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous beyond  all  comparison  in  the 
world's  history. 

The  negro,  a  natural  minor,  with 
the  intellect  and  moral  sense  of  the 
white  lad  of  twelve  to  fifteen,  is 
guided,  cared  for,  and  protected  by 
the  citizen  who  owns  his  service, 
and  this  service  is  a  property  inter- 
est that  may  be  bought  and  sold 
just  as  the  industrial  wants  of  soci- 
ety may  require.  Its  owner,  or  so- 
called  "  slaveholder,"  of  course,  is  a 
producer  or  laborer,  the  negro  be- 
ing a  mere  instrument  of  produc- 
tion, as-iho  norse  or  ox,  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  children  of  the  northern 
farmer  or  mechanic.  Hence  it  fol- 
lowed that  these  imaginary  "  slave- 
holders," these  Jeffersons,  Jack- 
sons,  Calhoun s,  and  Davises  of  the 
South,  were  the  natural  allies  of  the 
laboring  classes,  as  well  as  the  orig- 
inal founders  of  American  De- 
mocracy'. 

They  wanted  nothing  from  Gov- 
ernment, save  its  protection,  and, 
therefore,  voted  down  in  Congress 
or  vetoed  in  the  Presidential  chair, 
the  numberless  schemes  of  the 
Adamses  and  Sewards  of  the  North, 
who,  under  the  plausible  pretext  of 
the  public  good,  have  sought  so  des- 
perately to  pervert  the  Central  Gov- 
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eminent  into  an  instrument  to 
benefit  special  classes  at  the  expense 
of  the  producing  millions.  Special 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  classes, 
national  banks,  protective  tariffs,  na- 
tional debts,  fishing  bounties,  Pacific 
railroads,  etc.,  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  old  European  system  of 
slavery.  Special  privileges  or  boun- 
ties to  those  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures or  banking,  etc.,  differ  only  in 
form — not  in  substance — from  kings, 
nobles,  etc.  Kings  and  privileged 
classes  in  the  Old  World  are  heredit- 
ary, while  tariffs,  banking  privileges, 
etc.,  are  not,  but  the  result  is  the 
same — robbery  of  the  producing 
classes,  and  the  consequent  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  misery  of  the  mil- 
lions. All  these  tendencies  to  re- 
turn to  the  European  system  have 
been  neutralized  and  defeated  by 
the  planters  or  so-called  "  slave- 
holders "  of  the  South,  who,  equally 
robbed  by  the  non-producing  and 
speculating  classes,  through  banks 
and  tariffs,  and  public  debts,  have 
defended  the  rights  of  the  toiling 
millions,  and  rendered  our  Demo- 
cratic institutions  and  country  suc- 
cessful. 

Men  are  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stances, and  if  Calhoun  or  Jackson, 
or  Davis  had  lived  in  the  North,  and 
their  property  invested  in  banking 
or  manufacturing  stock,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  would  have 
joined  the  Sewards  and  Lincolns  in 
schemes  of  class  legislation  for  the 
robbery  of  the  millions.  Or,  if 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  owned  a 
plantation  and  the  "  service  "  of  a 
hundred  negroes,  and,  therefore, 
wih  the  common  interest  of  a  pro- 
ducer opposed  to  class  legislation, 
he  would    no   doubt  have   been  a 


Democrat,  and  defended  the  rights 
of  labor  everywhere. 

At  all  events,  it  is  a  fact  spread  all 
over  our  history,  and  indeed  the 
dominant  feature  of  that  history, 
that  the  negro  element — this  subor- 
dinate race,  this  natural  substratum 
of  American  society — has  been,  and 
is  the  happiest  conjunction  of  hu- 
man circumstances  that  has  ever 
happened  in  the  world's  history.  It 
is  possible  that  the  industrial  adap- 
tations which  were  constantly  at- 
tracting this  element  southward, 
was  not  sufficiently  facilitated,  as 
they  should  have  been,  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  tropical  territory,  and  that 
they  became  to  some  extent  an  ob- 
stacle to  progress  in  the  border 
States ;  but  after  the  mighty  mad- 
ness of  the  day  has  worked  itself  off, 
and  the  Union  is  restored,  the  indus- 
trial law  that  is  destined  to  carry  the 
negro  to  the  great  tropical  centre  of 
the  Continent,  will  no  doubt  become 
m  re  active  than  ever.  The  planter 
will  emigrate  with  his  negroes  to 
soils  suited  to  the  negro  labor,  and 
the  vast  regions  where  he  was  neces- 
sary once,  as  the  advanced  guard 
of  American  civilization,  but  is  no 
longer  needed,  will  be  filled  up  by 
European  emigrants,  and  the  lands 
resuscitated  and  restored  by  the 
higher  intelligence  of  the  white 
man.  A  hundred  years  hence  the 
negro  element  will  no  doubt  be 
within  its  own  industrial  centre- 
that  is,  in  all  the  region  where  those 
great  staples,  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  to- 
bacco, etc.,  are  only  to  be  produced, 
and  which  negro  labor  can  alone 
grow.  The  white  working  cLsses 
of  this  Continent  should  have  cot- 
ton for  five  cents  a  yard,  and  Jhe 
other  great  staples  in  proportion ; 
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and  a  century  hence,  with  twenty 
millions  of  negroes  filing  up  a  hun- 
dred degrees  of  latitude  in  the  great 
centre  of  the  Continent,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  these  great  staples,  so  essen- 
tial to  human  welfare  and  to  Ameri- 
can civilization,  will  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  toiling  millions  of  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  t^iose  of  America. 
Indeed,  the  future  of  American  civil- 
ization is  so  grand  and  so  hopeful, 
that  in  contemplating  it,  one  may  al- 
most forget  the  wrongs  and  miseries 
and  unutterable  woes  of  the  blind 
and  oppressed  millions  now  groping 
in  misery  in  the  Old  World,  and  the 
acaial  existence  of  which  is  almost 
enough  to  mak^  a  thoughtful  mind 
despair  of  his  race,  if  not  to  ques- 
tion the  justice  of  a  superintending 
and  benificent  Providence.  Even 
here,  in  our  great  northern  centres 
of  population,  the  European  influ- 
ences are  so  potent — -the  masses  have 
such  a  struggle  for  bare  subsistence, 
the  great  body  of  toiling  men  and 
women  are  so  worn  and  weary  with 
the  never-ending  conflict  with  capi- 
tal, and  their  life  is  so  gross  and 
hard,  and  unlovely  at  the  best, 
that,  were  there  no  prospect  of 
relief  in  the  future,  no  combination 
of  circumstances  that  tend  to  iift 
these  heavy  burthens  from  their 
shoulders  or  those  of  their  children, 
existence  itself  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  blessing.  But  Providence 
has  already  provided  a  relief  from 
the  sins  and  crimes  of  the  old  civil- 
ization, though  the  masses  are  yet 
unconscious  of  the  blessing.  It  has 
ordained  the  juxtaposition  of  races — 
not  1  o  free  or  benefit  the  Vi  hite  man 
at  the  expense  of  the  negro,  but  to 
bless  and  bene  "fit  both  to  the  utmost 
by  adap  nig  them  to  the  nature  and 
wants  of  each  other. 


The  most  ignorant  and  benighted 
among  us  will  admit  the  boundless 
benefit  conferred  on  the  negro  by 
juxtaposition,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
vastly  better  condition  of  the  negro 
in  the  Souih,  than  that  of  African 
isolation, '  uselessness,  and  savagery. 
The  benefits  of  this  juxtaposition  on 
the  white  man,  and  especially  on  the 
laboring  classes,  has  been  briefly 
stated,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
without  the  negro  element  or  this  so- 
called  slavery,  the  great  heart  of 
our  Continent,  with  all  the  great 
staples  so  vital  to  modern  civiliza- 
tion, would  merely  be  a  barren  waste 
forever,  and  American  civilization 
dwindle  down  into  the  relative  pov- 
erty and  insignificance  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  landing  at  Plymouth  is 
supposed  by  many  to  be  an  import- 
ant event  in  the  progress  of  our  race, 
but  the  landing  of  that  Dutch  ship- 
load of  African  negroes  at  James- 
town, was  the  starting  point  of  a 
new  and  more  glorious  civilization 
than  the  world  had  yet  seen  or  poets 
had  ever  dreamed  of. 

Without  the  care  and  guidance  of 
the  tvhite  master,  tlie  negro  must  re- 
main a  useless,  non-producing  heathen; 
and  without  the  negro,  the  white  man 
must  be  icithout  those  great  staples  so 
essential  to  modern  civilization,  and 
the  masses,  the  toiling  millions,  as 
in  the  Old  World,  mere  work  animals 
for  the  privileged  few  of  their  own 
natural  equals;  but  the  juxtaposition 
of  different  species  of  men  changes 
all  this,  r.nd  makes  the  world  what  a 
beneficent  Providence  designed  it 
should  be  to  all  His  creatures.  But  this 
glorious  American  civilization,  based 
on  the  distinction  of  races,  which 
has  worked  out  such  grand  results 
for  eighty  years  past,  and  that  prom- 
ises   such    boundless   good    in   the 
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future,  is  suddenly  in  seeming  dan- 
ger of  utter  destruction.  The  kings 
and  aristocracies  of  the  Old  "World 
have  long  labored  to  undermine  and 
overthrow  it,  and  their  agents  and 
dupes,  after  thirty  years  of  "  agita- 
tion," have  gotten  possession  of  the 
government,  and  sacrificed  a  million 
of  lives  and  half  of  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  the  country  to  "  abolish"  the 
distinction  of  races,  and  with  it  the 
ba^is  of  our  civilization,  liberty,  so- 
ciety itself  ;  for,  of  course,  human 
society  cannot  exist  on  a  basis  of 
equality  for  unequal  races.  But  this 
impious,  monstrous  and  revolting 
effort  to  amalgamate  races,  terrible 
as  may  be  the  ruin,  degradation  and 
misery  of  the  country,  will  soon  ex- 
haust itself,  and  with  the  returning 
reason  of  the  people,  all  will  see  not 
alone  the  justice,  fitness  and  beauty 
of  American  civilization,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  "  Union  as  it  was  "  cre- 
ated by  Washington  and  his  com- 
patriots, but  that  human  society  it- 
self is  absolutely  and  forever  impos- 
sible on  any  other  terms,  where  dis- 
tinct races  are  in  actual  juxtaposi- 
tion. 

It  may  even  be  that  this  genera- 
tion will    not   recover   its    sanity, 


and  social  anarchy,  disintegration 
and  universal  misery  may  prevail  for 
some  years  to  come  ;  but  a  great 
people  like  ours  will  finally  stop 
short  of  utter  destruction,  and  what- 
ever the  madness  and  crimes  of  the 
present,  the  next  generation,  in  ver- 
itable self-defense,  will  return  to  the 
natural  basis  of  our  civilization,  and 
restore  the  negro  to  his  normal  con- 
dition. 

Even  if  we  could  suppose  a  total 
extinction  of  the  negro  element,  the 
final  end  would  be  reimporting  that 
element  from  Africa  again  ;  but  it 
can  hardly  come  to  this,  and  the 
hideous  sin  of  an  attempted  amalga- 
mation will  most  likely  receive  its 
proper  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
the  present  generation.  But  what- 
ever happens,  or  however  events 
may  shape  themselves,  it  is  certain 
that  amalgamation  of  races,  forbid- 
den by  God  himself,  will  fail,  and," 
therefore,  the  natural  basis  of  Amer- 
ican civilization  will  be  restored  in 
all  its  original  strength,  grandeur 
and  beneficence,  and  blotting  out  the 
slavery  of  class,  regenerate  the  Old 
World  while  spreading  its  blessings 
over  the  New. 
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The  true  leader  of  that  party  which  de- 
sires to  concentrate  power  at  Washington, 
and  crush  out  the  privileges  of  municipali- 
ties and  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  is  John 
William  Draper.  Whether  as  yet  recog- 
nized or  not,  he  is  the  Messiah  of  the  po- 
litical dispensation,  which  is  apparently 
new,  but  merely  the  old  newly-born. 
Sumner  is  a  pedant,  Stevens  a  demagogue, 
and  Phillips  a  termagant  in  trowsers. 
These  three  care  nothing  for  centralization 
of  power  as  a  principle.  With  them  it  is 
a  mere  piece  of  machinery  to  gratify  the 
passion  of  the  moment.  In  power,  they 
are  centralists — out  of  power,  they  have 
other  views.  Sumner  has  his  private  grief 
to  avenge,  and  unable  to  wreak  his  hatred 
of  one,  strikes  at  a  section.  Stevens  is  in- 
carnated gall,  and  detests  the  South  from 
pure  envy,  malignity,  and  lack  of  every 
sentiment  that  distinguishes  man  from  a 
fiend.  Phillips  is  a  constitutional  grum- 
bler— a  ready-mouthed  scold,  fond  of  gab- 
ble— at  times,  polished,  and  only  betrayed 
into  coarseness  by  surprise,  as  in  the  case 
of  Greeley,  where  his  vanity  was  hurt  at 
his  complete  overthrow  by  the  philosopher 
of  the  Tribune.  But  Dr.  Draper  is  a  cen- 
tralist through  conviction.  He  has  rea- 
soned himself  into  the  belief  that  a  re- 
public is  impossible,  that  self-government 
is  only  for  sparsely-peopled  localities,  and 
that  as  nations  grow  in  extent,  power  and 
population,  centralization  replaces  a  sys- 
tem of  independent  municipalities,  and 
this  is  soon  surrounded  by  the  forms  of 
that  despotism  of  which  it  is  the  essence. 
The  character  of  a  government,  or  rather 
its  development  from  a  rudimentary  to  a 
settled  state,  in  his  view,  is  due  to  physi- 
cal causes,  and  he  ignores  the  instincts  of 
races.  His  conviction  shows  itself  in  his 
"Intc  lcctual  Development  of  Europe," 
and  in  the  "Civil  Policy  of  America;"  but 
it  is  in  his  "History  of  the  American  Civil 


War"*  that  it  reaches  its  height.  In  this 
last  work,  meant  to  furnish  weapons  for 
the  party  of  centralization,  the  author 
speaks  not  only  with  the  boldness  and  de- 
cision of  a  leader,  but,  as  the  universal 
bishop  of  the  new  political  religion,  he 
issues  his  bull  with  all  the  authority  of  the 
Church. 

In  his  new  work,  Dr.  Draper  puts  down 
his  premises  clearly  and  precisely.  The 
points  which  he  considers  in  his  first  vol- 
ume— the  only  one  yet  issued — and,  so  far 
as  the  proposed  doctrines  are  concerned, 
complete  in  itseif— are  these  : — 1.  The 
Physical  Characteristics  of  North  America; 
the  Topography  and  Meteorology  of  the 
Republic.  2.  The  Character  of  the  Colo- 
nial and  Subsequent  Population.  3.  The 
Tendency  to  Antagonism  Impressed  upon 
the  Population  by  Climate  and  other  Causes, 

4.  The  Gradual  Development  of  two  Geo- 
graphical Parties,   the  North  and   South. 

5.  Their  Struggles  for  Supremacy  in  the 
Union;  and  6.  The  Kupture  between  Them. 
The  first  five  of  these  are  fully  considered 
in  the  volume — the  last  is  reserved  for  the 
two  volumes  to  come.  Divested  oi  super- 
fluous words — and  Dr.  Draper  is  less 
guilty  than  most  writers  of  verbiage — his 
doctrine  seems  to  be,  that  the  recent  strug- 
gle was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  diverse  forces,  whose  antagonism 
was  generated  by  physical  causes;  and  that 
of  these  physical  causes,  climate  was  the 
chief  Strippe  I  of  its  verbal  dress,  this  is 
what  Dr.  Draper's  theory  amounts  to. 
The  views  are  supported  with  some  plausi- 
bility, and  the  bases  of  the  argument  are 
laid  with  care  and  deliberation.     So  long 


•  ntstory  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By  John 
William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.  In  Three  Volumes, 
Vol.  I.  Containing  tno  Causes  of  the  War  and  tho 
Events  Preparatory  to  it,  up  to  the  close  of  Pre&i. 
den*  Buchanan's  Administration.  New  York:  Ua> 
per  &  Brothers.   8vo„  pp.  5G7, 
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as  the  author  confines  himself  to  the  array 
of  physical  facts,  the  accuracy  of  bis 
statements  will  scarcely  be  questioned,  It 
is  only  when  he  ge;s  to  deductions  that  he 
challenges  controversy.  It  is  then  that 
the  reader  begins  to  see  how  utterly  igno- 
rant the  philosopher  is  of  the  real  value  of 
the  antagonism  that  resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  barbarous  wars  of  history,  and  how 
be  mistakes  a  modifying  influence  for  a 
first  cause. 

We  have  not,  in  the  pages  allotted  to 
our  notices   oi  new  workf,  the  space  to 
follow  and  expose  the  fallacies  of  Dr.  Dra- 
per.    All  that  we  can  do  is  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  salient  points  which  he  pre- 
sents.    His  main  great  error  lies  in  the  as- 
sumption that  the  armed  dispute  of  the 
North  and  South  arose  from  climate  and 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  country.     If  the  coniroversy 
bad  been  new  and  peculiar,  if  such  had 
never  occurred  before  among  the  English- 
speaking  people,   bis  position    might  be 
worthy  of  support,    and  -might  gain  cre- 
dence.    But  the  recent  contest  was  only  an 
adjourned  quarrel.     It  began  with  govern- 
ment.    From  all  time  there  have  been  two 
opposing  theories  of  administering  public 
affairs  in  organized  communities.     One  of 
these  was  that  of  the  advocates  of  centri- 
fugal force.     Everything  with  them  was  to 
come  from  the  centre,  and  in  the  motion 
of  affairs,  specific  powers  were  to  be  thrown 
off  at  a  required  tangent.     Carried  to  its 
legitimate  result,  this  leads  to  despotism, 
to  government  by  divine  right;  it  presup- 
poses  that  the   people    are    incapable  of 
directing  affairs;  it  treats  them  as  minors, 
with  one,  or  a  few,  at  the  centre  as  the  only 
adult,  or  adults,  who  are  to  exercise  over 
the  mass  a  parental   control.     The  other 
doctrine  is  that  the  government,  being  for 
the'benent  of  the  mass,  is  to  be  created  by 
the  mass ;  that  it  is  centripetal,  falling  into 
the  centre  from  the  circumference  when 
needed;  and  that,  as   no  individual  man 
can  place  himself  absolutely  over  the  mass 
without  their  consent,  so  no  individual  can 
be  divested  of  certain  rights — and   these 
include  all  that  do  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others.     The  fight  between  these 
two  principles,  going  on  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries  peopled  by  the  Caucasian,  or 
progressive   species   of   man,    reached  its 
greatest  intensity  in  that  composite  race, 
known  as  the  English,  of  which  the  people 


of  the   United  Spates  are  a  part     It  has 
been  waged  in  England  for  centuries — is 
waged  there  now.     It  colonized  this  coun- 
try;   it  led  to  the  quarrels   between  the 
Colonists  and  the  Governors  sent  by  the 
Crown,    and  it  brought    on    the    war    of 
1 768-'  88,  which  ended  in  the  emancipation 
of  the   Colonies  from   the   control   of  the 
parent  State,  r.nd  their  assumption  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  free  and  independent 
States,  united  for  strength  in  the  struggle, 
and    united    for    safety  afterward.       The 
party  of  centralization  endeavored  to  tax 
the  tea  of  the  Colonists — the  latter,  devot- 
ed to  maintaining  the    independence    of 
municipalities,  resisted  it.      The  centrifu- 
gals cared  nothing  for  the  revenue  to  be 
gained  by  the  tax;  the  centripetals  had  a 
supreme   contempt  for  the  petty  amount 
sought  to  be  taken.     It  was  the  principle 
involved.     If   successful  in  the  impost,  it 
would  be  a  heavy  gain  as  a  precedent  to 
one  party,  and  a  heavy  loss  to  the  other. 
The  fight  still  goes  on  here — will  go  on* 
But  it  is  independent  of  section  and  cli- 
mate, and  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
land.     These  may  modify  the  energy,  or 
somewhat  alter  the  habits  of  a  peoi  le,  but 
never  change  its  sentiments,  or  create  its 
convictions.     At  this  time  the  two  oppos- 
ing pat  ties  of  which  we  speak,  are  nearly 
equally  divided  in  both  sections — the  cen- 
tralists somewhat  in  the  minority.     Cir- 
cumstances have  given  an  ascendancy  to 
centralization  which  is    only  temporary. 
The  habits  of  our  people  are  such  that 
they  will  not  admit  their  privileges  to  come 
from  the  centre,    and  at  the  will  of  the 
central  power,  for  any  length  of  time.    The 
New  Englanders  just  now  support  central- 
ization; but  New  England  is  the  strongest 
advocate  of  State  independence,  and,  when 
her  own  rights  are  concerned,  Massachu- 
setts, or  Vermont,  is  ready  now,  as  she  al- 
ways has  been,  to  evade,  nullify,  or  resist 
the  law  of  the  Federal  Government.     Dr. 
Draper    not    only  misconceives    the    real 
question  at  issue,  but  during  its   discus- 
sion his  terms  are  not  always  consistent 
with    bis    position.       "When  he  uses  the 
phrases   "the  idealistic  North  and  mate- 
rialistic South,"  the  expressions  would  con- 
tain a  total  admission  were  they  anything 
but  utter  nonsence. 

It  made  money  as  the  factor  and  shop- 
keeper of  thj  South — it  sold  the  gold  n 
eg^s,  and  in  its  greed  endeavored  to  get 
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them  all  by  killing  the  bird  that  laid  them. 
But  it  did  not  hate  negro  '  'si  avery" — it  mere- 
ly hated  and  does  hate  the  negro.  So  long 
as  the  "slave-trade"  was  in  the  hands  of  he 
North,  the  latter  was  the  vigorous  cham- 
pion of  the  southern  system  for  the  South, 
where  the  system  paid,  and  not  for  the 
North,  where  it  would  not  pay.  Indeed, 
our  author  admits  that  it  was  the  stoppage  of 
the  "slave-trade"  that  finally  overwhelmed 
the  South.  While  she  monopolized  the 
trade  in  negroes  from  the  coast,  while  she 
was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  barracoon,  the 
North  stood  by  her  profits  and  her  order — ■ 
great  was  Diana  of  the  Ephesians;  when  it 
was  gone,  she  became  the  foe  of  that,  and 
all  linked  with  it,  blasphemed  the  goddess 
and  desecrated  the  fane.  It  was  not 
wounded  principle  that  impelled,  but 
baffle  t  avarice;  it  wis  not  hatred  of  the 
thing,  but  envy  of  her  successors  in  its 
possession. 

At  times  Dr.  Draper  makes  rather  rash 
statements,  and  such  as  are  serious  blem- 
ishes on  a  book  that  otherwise  shows  great 
research  and  high  mental  power.  Thus, 
in  speaking  of  maize  in  the  North,  he  tells 
us  "though  the  height  attained  is  less, 
and  the  plant  more  insignificant  in  appear- 
ance than  in  the  South,  the  seed  yield  is 
said  to  be  four  or  five  times  as  heavy." 
The  amount  of  Indian  corn  to  the  acre  in 
the  South  is  beyond  that  of  the  North, 
with  the  same  culture.  The  minimum  is 
more,  the  maximum  less,  because  the 
northern  culture  is  generally  more  thorough ; 
the  difference  of  weight  prir  bushel  is  but 
trifling — not  over  five  pounds.  Admitting 
that  the  southern  corn  weighs  fifty-five 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  the  northern 
corn  sixty  pounds,  and  that  the  average 
product  South  is  thirty  bushels,  at  lour 
timei  the  weight,  that  would  make  the 
average  product  of  the  North  one  hundred 
and  ten  bushels  per  acre.  If  Dr.  Draper 
b  lieves  that  to  be  tho  average  yield  North, 
he  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  statis- 
tics of  nor  hern  agriculture.  And  equally 
a*  fault  is  he  in  some  other  statements. 
Thus  ho  informs  the  reader  that  "union- 
ism implied  a  s;ngle  nation."  It  is  an  ab- 
surdity in  terms.  Unionism  implied  what 
its  name  implied,  and  nothing  more.  If 
Dr.  Draper  will  look  at  reports  of  tho  de- 
bates that  occurred  in  tho  Convention  that 
traced  tho  Constitution,  and  in  the  State 
Conventions  that  ratified  it,  iu  the  instruc- 


tions to  delegates,  in  the  conditional  ratifi- 
cations of  some  of  the  States,  and  consider 
the  amendments  so  soon  adopted  to  limit 
still  farther  the  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, he  w  11  see  the  jealousy  of  con- 
solidation, th  fear  of  having  a  t reat  cen- 
tral power,  and  the  resolute  determination 
to  preserve  a-  much  of  the  independence 
of  the  several  States  as  was  compatible 
with  the  formation  of  a  Union  effective  for 
general  defence.  Still  more  absurd  is  it 
when  he  assumes  that  the  history  of  the 
late  war  was  the  record  of  the  victory  of 
an  idea.  It  was  not.  It  was  the  record  of 
the  victory  of  fraud.  The  civil  war,  begot 
of  fraud,  born  of  fraud,  lived  in  fraud,  and 
Was  itself  a  fraud. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  of  Dr.  Draper  is 
noteworthy  for  its  vigor,  elegance  of  style, 
and  copiousness  of  illustration.  It  is  a  ne- 
cessary volume  on  the  table  of  the  man  of 
leisure.  It  sheds  new  light  upon  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  the  recent  struggle, 
Its  manner  in  many  respects  is  admirable. 
If  not  always  lo  icalin  its  deductions,  it  is 
generally  trustworty  in  its  premises.  The 
weakness  of  the  book  is  in  the  cause  and 
not  in  the  author;  the  strength,  vigor  and 
charming  flow  or  language  that  holds  the 
reader  from  the  opening  to  the  close,  are 
all  Dr.  Draper's  own.  However  we  may 
dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  the  writer, 
we  are  obliged  to  give  him  a  high  place 
among  the  teachers  of  positive  philosophy. 
Holding  less  ra'ik  than  "The  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,"  the  volume  be- 
fore us  is  far  above  "The  Civil  Policy  of 
America"  in  intrinsic  merit,  and  is  the 
most  able  and  ingenious  defence  cf  inde- 
fensible doctrines  in  politics  that  has  been 
issued  from  the  press  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  In  one  thing  at  least  the 
thoughtful  observer  will  agree  with,  him, 
namely — his  gloomy  views  of  the  future. 
He  recognizes  the  sectional  antagonism 
which  is  only  scotched,  not  killed,  and  in- 
sists that  it  can  only  be  prevented  by  jus- 
tice to  all.  This  last  presupposes  a  race  of 
statesmen  in  power.  We  have  no  states- 
men, unless  they  be  hidden  in  priva  e  cir- 
cles* We  are  governed  by  empirics — po- 
litical quacks,  "upon  whoso  should-,  rs  the 
burthen  of  a  province  wcro  a  load  fit  for 
an  Atlas."  These  undertako  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  a  country  whose  territory  i.^ 
vast,  and  whoso  population  equals  in  num- 
ber that  of   some  of  tho  great  powers  of 
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Europe — a  population  heterogeneous  in 
character,  and  with  diverse  interests — a 
country  demoralized  by  a  war  con- 
ducted after  a  most  barbarous  fashion. 
And  now,  when  the  reaction  is  set- 
tin,  r  in,  when  the  taxes  are  most  opj)res- 
sive,  when  food,  labor  and  clothing  are 
high,  when  industry,  if  not  entirely  par- 
alyze 1,  moves  with  fetters  on  its  hands,  a 
burthen  on  its  back,  and  clogs  on  its  feet — ■ 
feliows  of  narrow  views  and  weak  brains, 
who  have  neither  a  knowledge  of  state 
craft  nor  a  sense  of  right,  bring  to  the 
ma  agement  of  delicate  questions,  the  arts 
of  the  ward  politician,  and  the  tricks  of 
the  mountebank.  Dr.  Draper  is  not  alone 
in  his  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  future. 


"Beauseincourt"*  is  a  novel  that  will 
disappoint  the  reader  exceedingly — pleas- 
antly, because  it  has  vastly  more  power 
than  the  opening  chapter  would  indicate, 
and  unpleasantly,  since  an  interest  is 
aroused  in  the  personal  history  of  the  hero- 
ine, which  is  not  satisfied  in  the  end.  So 
far  as  Miriam  Monfort  is  concerned,  we  are 
left  to  await  the  sequel.  The  episode, 
which  makes  up  the  book,  is  told  with 
great  vividness  and  force,  the  characters 
painted  with  bold  strokes  of  the  brush,  and 
the  incidents  presented  with  wonderful  ef- 
fect. One  critic  has  compared  it  unfavor- 
ably with  "Jane  Eyre,"  but  there  is  no  re- 
semblance in  characters,  incidents  or  plot 
between  the  two  books.  Between  Charlotte 
Bi.onte  and  the  author  of  "Beauseincourt  " 
there  is  no  connection,  beyond  the  fact  that 
both  deal  in  their  representative  works  with 
the  hidden  crimes  of  a  peculiar  man.  But 
the  heroes  of  the  story,  their  surroundings, 
mental  characteristics,  and  the  machinery 
evoked  to  produce  the  catastrophe,  are  en- 
tirely dissimilar.  If  we  were  to  liken  the 
style  of  the  author  of  "Beauseincourt"  to 
anything,  we  might  say  it  was  a  mixture  of 
Poe  and  Godwin  ;  but  this  would  be  to  do 
injustice  in  order  to  seek  a  not  very  clear 
resemblance.     In  reading  the  book,  how- 


*  The  Romance  of  Beauseincourt.  An  Episode  ex. 
tracted  from  the  Retrospect  of  Miriam  Monfort.  By 
6he  author  of  "  The  Household  of  Bouverie."  New 
York;  G»  W,  Carlefcoa  &  Co.    l2mo  ,  pp.  456. 


ever,  we  were  not  disposed  to  seek  the 
original  of  the  author,  where  she  was  not 
entirely  original.  We  were  thoroughly  in- 
terested in  the  story — in  the  analysis  of  the 
acts  and  motives  of  a  character  rather  new, 
and  certainly  striking,  and  in  noting  with 
what  skill  the  most  repulsive  details  were 
softened,  without  beng  overlooked.  We 
closed  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  unsatis- 
fied interest,  nevertheless  ;  because  we  felt 
there  was  something  yet  to  be  told — that 
we  had  had  four  acts  of  the  drama,  and 
the  fi'th  yet  remained  to  be  played.  Des- 
pite this  fault,  the  work  is  extraordinary, 
and  may  be  saiely  pronounced  the  best 
novel'  from  an  American  source  that  has 
been  issued  from  the  press  for  a  considera- 
ble length  of  time. 


The  style  of  Madame  Muehlbach,  and 
the  nature  of  her  historic-!  novels,  have 
become  so  familiar  to  American  readers 
through  v-rious  translations,  that  it  is 
useless  to  speak  of  them  here.  The  last 
of  her  productions  that  has  appeared  deals 
with  the  court  and  character  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  of  England.  The  time  select- 
ed is  at  the  latter  part  of  Hemy's  lite,, 
commencing  with  the  day  of  his  marriage 
to  Catherine  Parr,  and  ending  with  his 
death,  and  the  marriage  of  his  widow  to 
Lord  Seymour.  The  title  is,  perhaps,  an 
improper  one — the  queen  occupying  the 
main  point  of  interest.  The  characters 
introduced  are  generally  drawn  as  repre- 
sented by  the  historian,  with  the  exception 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  who,  though  he  steps 
but  a  moment  on  the  scene,  is  stigmatized 
as  possessing  the  bloodthirstiness  and  hy- 
pocrisy of  his  father.  Some  of  the  scenes 
are  worked  up  with  considerable  dramatic 
force,  and  the  volume  possesses  fully  as 
much  interest  as  many  of  those  that  pre- 
ceded it— not,  however,  quite  equal  to 
"  Frederick  the  Great"  either  in  manage- 
ment of  incident  or  the  development  of 
character,  but  excellent  enough  in  both  to 
hold  the  reader  absorbed  to  the  close. 


*  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Court ;  or,  Catherine  Parr. 
An  [sic]  Historical  Novel.  By  L.  Muehlbach.  From 
the  German,  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Pierce,  D.P,  New 
Torli :  D.  Applefcou  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  418. 
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—A  writer  in  one  of  crar  magazines  says  : 
"  Great  orators,  like  great  poets,  are  not 
the  best  thinkers  and  statesmen.  Their 
office  is  not  the  highest,  but  it  is  to  lead 
men  by  the  ears."  It  may  be  true  that 
eloquence  leads  mankind  by  the  ears  ;  but 
it  is  a  nobler  superioiity  than  power,  which 
every  dunce  may  u-e,  or  than  fraud,  which 
every  knave  may  employ  to  lead  them  by 
the  nose.  But  let  us  not  make  the  mistake 
to  call  mere  copious  spouting  eloquence. 
Eloquence  must  flow  like  a  stream  that  is 
fel  by  an  abundant  spring,  and  not  spurt 
forth  a  little  frothy  water  after  a  shower, 
and  then  remain  dry  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Only  the  profound  mind  can  be  truly  elo- 
quent. The  famous  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  the  greatest  statesmen  and  min- 
isters of  these  commonwealths.  Examples  : 
Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Phocion,  Horten- 
sius,  Crassus,  Cato,  The  Gracchi,  Pericles, 
Eschines,  and  Lysias.  These  were  not  only 
great  orators,  but  profound  thinkers  and 
statesmen.  No  man  who  has  a  soul  can 
read  these  orations,  after  the  flight  of  so 
many  ages,  after  the  extinction  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  pronounced,  Without  feeling  at  this 
hour  the  passions  they  were  designed  to 
move,  and  the  spirit  they  were  designed  to 
raise.  The  greatest  orators  of  France  and 
of  England  have  been  their  profoundest 
"thinkers  and  statesmen."  Our  own  Web- 
ster is  a  type  of  the  great  orators  of  the 
world.  But  Edward  Everett  was  not  a 
great  orator.  He  was  a  sentence-monger. 
He  wrote  everything  out  with  the  detail  of 
a  bricklayor,  and  then  committed  every 
word  to  memory  with  the  formality  of  an 
old  maid.  His  performance  was  a  struc- 
ture of  glittering  words,  and  no  moro.  He 
had  rhetoric,  but  not  eloquence.  He  had  not 
much  thought,  an  I  less  statesmanship. 
His  last  public  speech,  just  before  his 
death,  was  im  example  o  lis  general  shal- 
lowness, in  which  he  declared,  in  his  pecu- 
liar oracular  accents,  that  "hereafter  oil 
Will  take  the  puce  of  cotton  in  the  com- 


merce of  the  world.**  Just  then  the  IcerO" 
sene-oil  bubble  was  swollen  to  its  greatest 
dimensions,  and,  to  Mr.  Everett's  shallow 
vision,  was  about  to  take  its  place  as  a  fixed 
star,  which  should  overshadow  the  whole 
earth.  Already  that  ol  bubble  is  as  collapsed 
a  thing  as  Mr.  Everett's  rhetoric.  The  Bos- 
ton magazinist  took  Everett  as  an  example 
of  the  great  orators,  and  thus  naturally 
enough  fell  into  his  blunder  about  the  gifts 
of  eloquence. 

-r-The  spectacle  which  the  United  States 
pvesents  to  the  eye  of  mankind  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  we  see,  taxes  both  the  curi- 
osity and  amazement  of  European  journal- 
ists. They  have  been  familiar  with  the 
names  of  Wade,  Sumner,  Phillips,  and  their 
like,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  without 
character  and  without  influence.  But  now 
these  men,  like  devils  starting  up  out  of 
the  earth,  seem  to  rule  the  land  with  abso- 
lute sway.  The  thing  is  more  inexplicable 
from  the  fact  that  these  evil  spirits  are 
without  great  ability.  But  the  secret  is, 
that  the  people  have  been,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  accomplices  of  these  malcontents. 
The  most  incapable,  ungracious,  profligate, 
and  cowardly  wretches,  invested  with  pow- 
er, and  masters  of  the  purse,  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  any  work  where  the  people  are  ac- 
complices. Avarice  or  luxury  is  rapacious  ; 
let  them  feed  it.  The  more  it  is  fed,  the 
more  profuse  it  will  grow.  Want  is  the 
consequence  of  profusion,  or,  venality  of 
want,  and  dependence  of  both.  By  th  is 
progression,  the  first  men  in  the  nation  be- 
come the  pensioners  of  tho  least,  and  he 
who  has  talents  the  simplest  tool  of  him 
who  h-,s  none.  The  distemper  soon  de- 
scends, not  indeed  to  make  a  deposit  below, 
but  to  spread  itself  out,  and  pervade  the 
whole  body.  This  is  tho  philosophy  of  the 
power  which  such  ill-bred  wretches  as  the 
maligaants  of  Congress  wield.  It  is  pre- 
ci'  ely  the  process  by  which  many  nations 
have  lost  their  liberty.  Tho  English  na- 
tion has  been  broken  to  pieces  two  or  three 
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times  in  the  same  way.  The  devil  of  Rmind- 
headism  belonged  to  the  same  lamily  as  this 
devil  of  ours,  at  the  present  time.  He  is 
no  stranger  on  this  earth,  and  has  not  been 
for  these  sad  five  thousand  yea^s  of  historic 
time. 

— The  following  is  a  specimen  of  letters 
we  constantly  receive  from  true  but  hope- 
less gentlemen  in  the  South:  "Military 
District  No.  2,  late  North  Carolina.  0. 
Chauncey  Burr,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  :  Permit 
me,  an  humble  subject  of  the  irrepressible 
Yankee  nation,  to  express  my  gratitude 
and  very  great  surpri.  e  to  learn  there  is  in 
all  that  great  country  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac one  man  who  has  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal courage  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
truth,  in  spite  of  all  threats  and  danger. 
If  there  were  more  like  you  north  of  the 
Potomac,  I  should  not,  as  now,  despair  of 
liberty."  We  desire  to  undeceive  our  friend 
as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people  "north 
of  the  Potomac."  The  men  who  believe 
precisely  a-J  we  do,  are,  we  have  no  doubt, 
actually  a  majority  north  of  the  Potomac, 
Nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  Democratic 
party  may  be  pat  in  this  list.  But  that 
party  has  been  demoralized  and  broken  to 
pieces  by  incompetent,  or  cowardly,  or 
venal  leadership.  There  are  really  but  two 
parties  in  the  country — the  one  believes  in 
a  government  of  consent,  and  the  other  of 
force.  One  is  in  favor  of  the  American 
principle  proper,  and  the  other  has  adopt- 
ed the  European  principle.  The  friends  of 
the  American  principle  are  largely  in  the 
ascendant,  if  the  real  issue  could  be  made 
plain.  But,  alas  !  that  issue  is  covered  up 
beneath  such  mountains  of  venality,  poli- 
cy, trickery,  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  that 
it  is  almost  entirely  hid  from  the  popular 
view.  Too  many  of  our  papers  are  owned 
by,  or  mortgaged  to,  capitalists,  whose 
brains  are  by  no  means  equal  to  their  cash, 
and  so  journalism  is,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
the  interest  of  a  policy  which  is  the  eternal 
foe  of  truth.  Let  every  Democratic  editor 
speak  his  own  sentiments  for  one  week,  and 
the  Mongrels  would  think  the  judgment 
day  had  come  !  And  so  it  would  come  — 
for  them ! 

— General  Longstreet  and  some  other 
southern  gentlemen,  whose  days  seem  to 
have  survived  their  honor,  are  so  hopeless 
of  free  government  that  they  want  to  be 


among  the  first  to  rush  into  the  temple  of 
despotism.  We  have  read  in  one  of  the 
historians  of  the  latter  Roman  Empire, 
that  S  pores,  one  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
was  crowned  before  he  was  born.  Soon 
after  his  father's  death,  his  mother  was 
found  to  be  enciente,  and  the  impatient,  or 
the  ambitious,  courtiers  imme  iattly 
brought  forth  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and 
placed  them  on  her  majesty's  person, 
while  the  princes  and  satraps  prostrate  re- 
cognized the  embryo  monarch.  With 
about  as  indecent  haste  these  fallen  south- 
ern gentlemen  seem  ambitious  to  hail  the 
embryo  despotism  of  our  country.  Had 
Anna  Dickinson,  instead  of  Wilson,  been 
the  missionary  to  New  Orleans,  we  kn^w 
not  what  ceremonies  might  not  Lave  been 
performed.     We  dislike  to  think  about  it. 

— It  is  said  that  ThacL  Stevens  is  in  the 
habit  of  "  mumbling  to  himseii"  that  "re- 
volutions never  go  backwa'ds."  But  then 
justice  sometimes  does.  What  became  of  the 
butcher  of  the  French  revolution?  What 
has  generally  been  the  fate  of  usurpers  and 
tyrants?  Our  own  country  has  a  recent 
example,  which  was  but  a  repetition  of  the 
events  of  forty  centuries.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  burned  at  Ox  ord  in 
1556.  He  had  before  caused  John  Lam- 
bert and  Ann  Askew  to  burn  alive,  because 
they  denied  what  is  called  the  corporeal 
presence.  Soon  after  he  denied  this  doc- 
trine himself,  and  was  himself  burnt.  That 
is  the  way  justice  runs.  The  oniy  conso- 
lation there  is  for  Thad.  Stevens  is,  that  the 
grave  must  pretty  soon  snatch  him  from 
the  reach  of  all  earthly  justice. 

— A  clever  female  writer,  who  resides  in 
the  country,  writes  us  that  she  "should 
enjoy  nothing  so  much  as  to  live  in  New 
York  city,  to  have  the  benefit  of  literary 
society."  We  advise  her  not  to  break  the 
charm  of  the  idea  by  an  actual  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literary  society  of  New  York. 
The  less  said  on  that  subject  the  better. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  consid- 
erable literary  ability  in  New  York ;  but 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  literary  society 
there.  As  for  that,  what  is  called  literary 
society  everywhere  is,  to  a  really  profound 
and  earnest  mind,  stale  and  unprofitable. 
The  genuine  scholar  and  hard  student,  if 
he  seek  society  at  all,  shuns  the  company 
of  that  class  of  adventurers  who  make  up 
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everywhere  what  is  called  "literary  soci- 
ety." Great  men  are  not  often  seekers 
after  soc  ety.  Society  is  a  good  place  to 
babble,  but  not  to  think.  Arid  it  is  lor  the 
most  part  babblers  who  are  found  in  that 
somewhat  promiscuous  place  called  "lit- 
erary society."  Alter  Voltaire  had  wearied 
and  became  disgusted  with  "  literary  soci- 
ety," and  retired  to  his  farm  at  Ferney,  he 
wrote  to  his  iriend,  the  great  Clairaut,  that  : 
"I find  more  good  sense,  and  much  more 
honesty,  in  my  laborers  and  vinedressers, 
than  in  the  literary  peddlers."  Men  of  real 
literary  ability  mix  little  in  society  of  any 
kind,  and  much  less  in  the  company  of 
"literary  peddlers."  If  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  literary  society  in  New  York,  it  is 
composed  of  a  class  of  borrowers  of  small 
sums  of  money,  known  as  Bohemians— 
uneasy  men  and  women  who  eat  in  under- 
ground saloons,  and  sleep  in  still  more 
promiscuous  places.  We  have  heard  that 
this  cass  are  represented  in  a  small  daily, 
so-called  literary  paper  ;  but  we  have  never 
seen  it.  We  have  never  heard  of  but  one 
man  who  has,  and  he  was,  we  understand, 
at  some  pains  to  find  a  copy,  bec&use  he 
was  slandered  in  it.  The  swindling  con- 
cern (all  who  advertise  in  it  under  the  idea 
that  it  has  a  circulation  are  swindled)  will 
probably  live  as  long  as  other  similar  pro- 
jects by  the  same  parties  have,  and  that  is 
mere  or  less  extended  according  to  the 
numerical  force  of  the  victims.  We  trust 
our  correspondent,  after  this  brief  picture 
o:  literary  society  in  New  York,  will  be 
content  with  the  more  profitable  company 
of  her  books,  and  the  sweet,  and  pure,  and 
joy-inspiring  society  of  the  forests  and 
fields,  where  the  tire  t  mind  can  find  repose 
without  contamination,  and  amusement 
without  evil  associations. 

—A  coi  respondent  apologises  for  the  un- 
manly surrender  of  principle  by  some 
southern  gentlemen,  by  saying,  "the  world 
k  full  of  such  examples,  and  it  is  natural  for 
men  to  look  at  last  after  their  own  interest 
before  that  of  their  country."  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  world  is  so  full  of  such  bad 
examples  in  the  history  of  men  who  have 
ever  deserved  well  ol  their  country.  When 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  put  on  trial  for  trea- 
son for  d(  nying  the  supremacy  of  the  king, 
a  ter  he  indictment  was  read,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  sail :    "You  see  how  grievously 


you  have  offended  his  Majesty  ;  yet  he  is 
so  very  merciful,  that  if  you  will  lay  aside 
your  obstinacy,  and  change  your  opinio  ~, 
we  hope  you  may  obtain  pardon  and  favor 
in  his  sight."  But  the  hero  replied  : 
"Most  noble  Lords,  I  have  great  reason  to 
return  thanks  to  your  honors  for  this  your 
great  civility,  but  I  beseech  Almighty  God, 
that  I  may  continue  in  the  same  mind  I 
am  in,  through  His  grace,  unto  death," 
Thank  God,  the  history  of  this  world  is  full 
of  such  heroism  and  virtue  as  this  !  The 
man  who  does  not  prefer  every  other  loss 
to  that  of  liberty— who  doe3  not  piefer 
death  to  dishonor — is  made  of  meaner  stufi 
than  the  virtuous  portion  of  mankind  has 
ever  delighted  to  honor.  The  white  man 
who  will  consent  to  become  the  companion 
and  equal  of  negroes — who  will  tamely  see 
the  white  race  stripped  of  liberty  and  prop- 
erty, for  the  sake  of  negroes — deserves  to 
be  execrated  by  all  future  ages.  He  has 
earned  an  immortality  of  infamy.  A  true 
man,  a  brave  man,  would  sooner  s  ffer  a 
hundred  deaths  than  counsel  the  swamping 
the  white  race  in  a  great  social  and  politi- 
cal cesspool  of  negroes. 

— Several  "Eadical"  editors,  especially 
in  Connecticut,  a.  e  in  the  habit  of  writing 
columns  abusing  us  because  we  have  in  oui 
lectures  on  the  Races  proved  that  the 
anatomy  of  the  negro  bears  as  strong  a 
resemblance  to  the  ape  as  to  the  white  man, 
and  then  drawing  black  lines  around  theii 
"gush  of  ignorance,"  mail  it  to  our  ad- 
dress, for  the  purpose,  we  suppose,  of  be- 
ing "noticed."  They  are  of  that  class  of 
"narrow-minded  blockheads,"  as  Mr. 
Greeley  calls  them,  who  would  "e-teem  it 
an  honor  to  be  kicked  by  a  gentleman." 
We  cannot  afford  to  accommodate  them. 
We  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  chastise  all  the  small  dogs  who  bark 
at  us. 

— An  English  journal  thinks  that  "the 
United  States  is  passing  through  the  ex- 
perience England  once  had  in  her  War  of 
the  Eoses."  But  there  was  a^  least  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  England  the  battle  was  be- 
tween the  white  and  the  red  rose,  but  here 
it  is  between  the  white  rose  and  the  Afri- 
can poppy.  England's  white  rose  and  red 
rose  had  dreadful  thorns  for  the  nation. 
If  our  African  poppy  has  not  thorns,  it  has 
an  awful  stench.     If  it  does  not  "  snieil  to 
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heaven,"  its  odors  are  strong  enough  of 
another  place. 

—  The  art  of  hatching  chickens  without 
a  hen  is  set  down  in  one  of  our  exchanges 
as  "a  modern  discovery."  But  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  the  same  thing  was 
done  by  Reaumur,  a  Frenchman,  and  four 
or  five  thousand  years  before  that  the  prac- 
tice was  begun  in  Egypt  "Was  not  Solo- 
mon right  when  he  declared  there  was 
"nothing  new  under  the  sun?"  "Who  was 
it  that  called  Solomon  "a  grumbling  old 
fogy  ?"  But  we  have  great  respect  for  his 
fault-finding.  He  had  grounds.  The 
more  we  know  of  the  past  the  less  we  can 
praise  the  present.  "Who,  for  instance,  has 
not  been  charmed  by  the  beautiful  story  of 
the  Ephesian  Matron,  in  French  verse,  by 
Fontaine?  But  long  before  Fontaine  it 
was  in  Italy.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Latin 
of  Petronius,  and  he  took  it  from  the 
Greek,  and  the  Greeks  had  it  from  the 
Arabs,  and  they  from  the  Chinese  ;  where 
the  Chinese  got  it  we  do  not  say.  Not  long 
since  a  book  was  published  in  Boston  on 
Children,  which  met  with  great  praise,  and 
justly,  on  its  merits,  for  everything  in  it 
was  taken  out  of  Aristotle.  Some  years 
ago  we  pointed  out  one  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
famous  orations,  the  best  parts  of  which 
were  pronounced  by  Demosthenes,  in 
Greece,  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  elo- 
quence, poefry,  and  philosophy,  the  world 
has  not  advanced  a  step  in  two  thousand 
years.  Has  it  not  gone  back  ?  But  it  has 
gone  ahead  in  other  things — in  material 
matters  :  in  the  art  of  butchering  men,  and 
in  swift  locomotion.  But  in  capacity  our 
race  has  neither  retrograded  nor  advanced. 
The  mental  capacity  of  races  is  as  station- 
ary as  their  physical  type.  The  skulls  of 
the  old  Northmen  of  England,  disinterred 
from  the  barrows,  where  they  have  lain 
since  the  invasion  of  Csesar,  are  equal  in 
size  and  shape  to  those  of  the  proudest 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  present  day. 
The  capacity  of  white  men,  negroes,  In- 
dians, and  Malays,  and  all  other  races,  is 
the  same  now  that  it  was  at  their  creation. 
The  dream  about  mental  progress  is  pleasant 
enough,  especially  to  a  shallow  mind,  but 


history  and  science  break  it  all  to  pieces. 
Perhaps  the  world  has  lost  more  arts  than 
it  now  possesses. 

— One  of  the  most  learned  gentlemen  in 
our  country,  B.  Jaeger,  Knight  of  the  Can- 
non ot  the  Empire  ol  Austria,  Knight  oi 
the  Cross  of  Saint  Vladimia  ot  the  Empire 
of  Russia,  and  late  Prolessor  of  Zoology, 
etc.,  in  Princeton  College,  has  a  book  in 
press  entitled  " Reminiscences  of  a  Long 
Life,"  which  will  contain  much  that  is  of 
great  interest  to  the  scientific  world.  A 
portion  of  the  work  i3  devoted  to  the  au- 
thor's travels  in  the  West  India  Islands,  to 
which  he  was  sent  as  a  Naturalist  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  His  observations  of 
the  condition  ot  things  in  Hayti,  under 
negro  emancipation,  will  be  particularly 
important  ai\d  instructive  at  the  present 
moment. 

— Where  is  Wendell  Phillips,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  fatal  business  of  turning  loose 
negroes  upon  civilized  commun  ties  ?  It  is 
more  than  two  months  since  we  asked  him 
to  point  us  to  a  single  instance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  whole  world  where  a  large  body 
of  negroes  had  been  em  .ncipated  without 
ruining  both  races.  But  Mr.  Phillips  is  si- 
lent. He  dare  not  name  a  single  spot  as 
an  illustration  of  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  such  an  experiment  He  has  been 
for  twenty  years  filling  these  States  full  of 
his  loud  and  defiant  challenges  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  the  first  time  he  is  offered  an  op- 
portunity of  discussing  it  in  a  fair  and 
equal  manner  before  the  public,  he  is  as 
silent  as  a  dead  man.     Bequiescat 

Where  are  the  "American  Flag"  patri- 
ots now?  The  Mexicans,  to  seize  Santa 
Anna,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
literally  trampled,  with  their  feet,  upon  the 
American  flag,  and  yet  we  have  not  heard 
a  single  note  of  wail  from  these  leather- 
lunged  heroes,  who  but  just  now  made 
our  country  a  bedlam  with  their  hypocriti- 
cal yells,  The  American  flag  may  be  tram- 
pled into  the  mud  forty  fathoms  deep,  and 
these  flag  screamers  will  never  raise  a  note, 
unless  it  may,  somehow,  redound  to  the 
glory  of  negroes.  "Beautiful  black  dar- 
lings 1" 
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Nothing  more  thoroughly  marks 
the  declining  liberty  of  Rome  than 
the  venality  and  subserviency  of  her 
poets.  Indeed,  liberty  can  never 
perish  except  in  venal  and  suppliant 
times.  One  after  another  the  great 
voices  of  Rome  had  been  silenced, 
when  the  night  of  despotism  fell 
upon  it,  and  left  no  star,  nor  cny 
other  light  of  liberty  except  the  last 
gleaming  of  the  patriotic  dagger  of 
Brutus.  Had  not  the  whole  Roman 
people  been  corrupted,  the  noble 
deed  of  Brutus  would  have  roused 
the  sleeping  energies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  have  given  a  new 
and  perhaps  everlasting  lease  to 
freedom !  But  no  ;  the  -  grand  sa- 
crifice of  Brutus  was  in  vain.  It 
amounted  only  to  heroic  martyr- 
dom. His  righteous  dagger  still 
shines,  a  beacon  light  of  liberty  on 
the  morass  of  ages,  but  it  came  too 
late  to  save  Rome.     The  manhood. 


the  virtue  of  the  people,  enervated 
by  luxury,  and  prostrated  by  fac- 
tion^ was  too  much  exhausted  to  be 
aroused  even  by  the  splendid  exam- 
ple of  Brutus.  The  silly  people 
were  content  to  see  the  new-born 
empire  invested  with  the  ancient 
badges  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
imperial  power  was  so  stealthy  and 
so  cunning,  that  it  crept  upon  the 
State,  not  only  with  the  consent, 
but  with  the  plaudits  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  magistracies  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  not  at  once 
abolished.  The  consuls  and  tri- 
bunes were  still  chosen  by  public 
assemblies  ;  but  the  elections  were 
controlled  by  the  Emperor,  and  the 
powers  and  functions  of  all  the  of- 
fices were  moulded  into  shapes  en- 
tirely new.  The  free  and  noble 
spirit  of  literature  fell  at  last,  and 
gave  the  finishing  blow  to  expiring 
liberty.     Even  the  great  Virgil  quit- 
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ted  the  realms  of  art  and  beauty  to 
seek  favor  at  the  feet  of  power. 
Soon  his  friend  and  fellow-syco- 
phant, Horace,  followed  his  inglo- 
rious example.  Then  also  Ovid, 
whose  natural  strain  was  that  of 
liberty,  sunk  still  lower  in  the  flat- 
tery of  despotic  power.  All  was 
sycophancy,  adulation,  and  subser- 
viency to  illegal  and  oppressive 
power.  Even  the  great  historian, 
Livy,  fell  into  this  same  slough  of 
sycophancy ;  but  at  last,  looking 
back  through  his  tears  to  the  perish- 
ed freedom  and  grandeur  of  Rome, 
he  writes  these  despairing  words  : 
"  It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  me, 
a  great  comfort,  if  I  can  do  my  part 
in  coram emoratincr  the  achievements 

O 

of  this  sovereign  people  of  the  earth. 
My  own  reward  will  be  to  turn  away 
from  the  sight  of  those  evils  which 
our  age  hath  beheld  for  so  many 
years,  in  searching  with  all  my  mind 
after  events  of  ancient  times.  For 
my  readers,  I  simply  desire  each  one 
of  them  to  observe  very  earnestly 
the  lives  and  customs  that  have 
passed — the  men,  too,  and  the  means 
by  which,  at  home  and  oJbroad,  this 
empire  of  ours  hath  been  founded 
and  increased.  Let  each,  in  mind, 
pursue  the  decline  of  morals  follow- 
ing the  decay  of  laws — then  tli  ir 
gradual  sinking — then  their  head- 
long fall — and  finally,  their  entomb- 
ment in  these  times,  wherein  we  can 
neither  bear  our  vices  nor  their  re- 
medies." 

Often  have  we  recurred  to  this 
passage  of  Livy  during  these  last 
terrible  years,  and  reflected  upon 
its  wonderful  application  to  our  own 
unhappy  country.  "We  do  not  speak 
of  our  tears,  but  the  American  citi- 
zen who  can  read  these  words  of 
Livy,  in   the   midst  of  these    times, 


without  a  glistening  eye,  must  have 
ceased  to  love  his  country  ;  for  we 
are    precisely     living    over    again 
Rome's  dread  experience,  in  which 
"  the  decline  in  morals  followed  the 
decay  of  laws."    No  intelligent  and 
virtuous  citizen  can  any  longer  be 
proud  of  America  without  reverting 
to  the  past.     It  is  the  past,  and  not 
the  present,  of  which  we  cam  justly 
boast.     Behold  one-half  of  the  ori- 
ginal States  of  this  Union   ground 
into  powder  beneath  the  heel  of  a 
merciless    despotism,    and    cruelly 
ruled  over  by   such   drunken   and 
profligate  wretches   as   a  Sheridan 
and  Sickles !     No  portion  of  the  Ro- 
man people   was   reduced  to  such 
wretchedness  as  the  whole  southern 
half  of  the  original  Union  is  at  the 
present    moment.      No    tyrant    of 
Rome  in  Livy's  time,  or  before  his 
time,  ever  dared  heap  such  oppres- 
sions and  wrongs  upon  the  people 
as   Congress   now    puts   upon   the 
South.      Many   a   Roman  Emperor 
was  slain  for   even   proposing  less 
tyrannies   than   those   involved    in 
the   schemes   of   Sumner,    Stevens, 
Wilson,  and   all  that  class  of  infa- 
mous and  abandoned  demagogues. 
And  if  at  any  time  such  tyrants  es- 
caped, it  was  because   the   sword  of 
justice  slept  in  the  weak  public  opi- 
nion of  an  emasculated  generation. 
Gradually,  as  despotism  crept  upon 
the  Commonwealth,  the  spirit  of  li- 
terature,   accommodating  itself    to 
the  fall   of  liberty,  weakened  also, 
and  at  last  was  wholly  prostituted 
to  the  service  of  power.     There  was 
the   indignant    protest   of    Seneca, 
and  of  Lucan,  and  at  the  last,  the 
bitter  and  terrible  satires  of  Juvenal, 
and   that   was   about  all.      Almost 
every  Roman  writer  of  what  is  called 
the  Augustan  age,   acquiesced  wil- 
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lingly  in  the  extinction  of  liberty, 
and  freely  enjoyed  the  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  partiality 
of  arbitrary  power.  But  Juvenal 
was  born  with  a  soul  too  free  and 
too  just  to  become  the  pensioner  of 
despotism.  Perhaps  we  may  say 
that  he  was  the  last  of  the  Roman 
poets.  He  lived  through  the  reigns 
of  Nero  and  Domitian,  and  died  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan, aged  four  score  years,  at  about 
Anno  Domini  128. 

It  has  surprised  historians  that 
he  so  unreservedly  reproved  the 
vices  of  such  an  Emperor  as  Nero 
with  impunity.  But  during  the  life 
of  that  tyrant,  he  remained  unmo- 
lested. Under  Domitian,  however, 
he  was  politely  sent  into  exile,  under 
the  pretence  of  being  made  gover- 
nor of  a  province  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt.  But  the  poet  regarded  his 
office  as  a  banishment,  and  rejoiced, 
on  the  accession  of  Trajan,  to  be 
allowed  to  return,  and  end  his  days 
in  Rome.  Death  must  have  come 
to  his  worn  out,  but  unconquerable 
soul  as  a  blessing.  He  lived  in  an 
age  when  patriot  ardor  was  extinct. 
The  people  had  not  only  sunk  into 
slaves,  but  were  morally  and  men- 
tally enervated  by  all  the  crimes 
which  luxury  and  despotism  num- 
ber in  their  train.  The  executioner, 
or  the  jailer,  was  then  more  in  re- 
quisition than  the  censor  or  the  sa- 
tirist. The  sacred  name  of  liberty 
was  never  mentioned,  except,  as 
State  sovereignty  is  in  our  day,  to  be 
scoffed  at.  The  history  of  that 
period  is  only  a  catalogue  of  perfi- 
dies, imprisonments  and  military 
abominations,  relieved  by  nothing 
but,  now  and  then,  some  despairing, 
patriotic  act  of  the  assassin.  Juve- 
nal, in  his  satires,  attempted  to  do 


that  for  morals  and  liberty  which 
Horace  did  for  decorum  and  good 
taste.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  avow 
himself  the  friend  and  the  cham- 
pion of  liberty.  He  aimed  his  ar- 
rows equally  against  public  vices 
and  usurped  power.  In  the  midst 
of  despotism  and  wretchedness,  he 
tried  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the 
Romans  the  happy  days  of  their 
virtue  and  their  independence.  De- 
spising the  light  armor  of  ridicule 
which  Horace  used  so  effectively 
against  social  vices,  he  seized  the 
broadsword  of  satire,  and,  running 
from  the  throne  to  the  lowest 
haunts,  he  struck  at  every  one 
whom  he  found  arrayed  against 
virtue  and  liberty.  To  truth  and 
justice  he  sacrifices  everything.  He 
is  almost  too  austere  and  too  impla- 
cable to  laugh.  It  might  have  been 
that  Shakspeare  had  such  as  he  in 
hismind  when  he  wrote  these  lines: 

"Seldom  lie  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a 

sort 
As  if  lie  mocked  himself  ; 
And  scorned  his   spirit  that  could  be 

moved 
To  smile  at  anything." 

Juvenal's  contempt  for  the  pride 
of  lineage  knew  no  bounds.  To 
him  a  born  nobility  was  an  impu- 
dent assumption,  which  the  people 
ought  at  all  times  to  denounce  and 
destroy.  His  eighth  satire  opens 
with  these  scalding  words: 

What  profits    lineage?     What  avails  the 

pride 
Of  blood  that  rolls  a  long-descended  tide? 
Or  what  avails  the  featured  wax  to  show 
Those   men,   from  whom  high  blood  and 

lineage  flow, 
Hanged    round  a    hall  with   ostentatious 

taste  ? 
Though  some  are  chiefs,  with  cars  triumphal 

graced ! 
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Nay,  some  so  old,  that,  faithless  to  their 
trust, 

Their  frail  memorials  moulder  into  dust; 

That  without  shoulders  one  poor  form  ap- 
pears, 

And  there  another  without  nose  and  ears  ! 

*        *         *         *         *        *        * 

Though  waxen  images  adorn  the  hall, 
Arranged  in  pageant  pomp  o'er  every  wall; 
Vain  all  this  show;  in  reason's  sober  eyes, 
Nobility  in  virtue  only  lies. 

The  insulting  farce  of  what  may 
be  called  military  elections  is  more 
than  hinted  at  by  Juvenal  in  his 
eighth  satire ;  it  is  boldly  de- 
nounced, and  even  Nero's  name  is 
not  spared  in  the  terrible  excoria- 
tion: 

If  Seneca  and  Nero  were  compared, 

Who  would  not    spurn    the  latter,  if  he 

dared  ? 
A  parricide  of  monstrous  guilt,  too  black 
To  be  atoned  for  by  one  ape,  snake  and 

sack  ! 

According  to  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  a  parricide  was  sown 
up  in  a  sack  with  an  ape,  a  serpent, 
a  cock  and  a  dog,  and  thrown  into 
the  sea.  Juvenal  declares  that  this 
punishment  would  be  too  light  for 
such  monsters  as  the  Emperor 
Nero.  "What  would  be  the  lan- 
guage of  this  great  poet,  were  he 
alive  now,  to  witness  such  a  wild 
beast  as  a  Brownlow  placed  over  a 
people  by  military  elections  ?  Or 
to  see  such  a  drunken  sateap  as 
Sheridan,  or  such  a  j>ronigate  and 
murderer  as  Sickles  made  Gov- 
ernors of  States,  by  act  of  Congress  ? 
If  the  stern  old  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were  in  force  now  in  this 
country,  all  such  tyrants  and  tools 
of  tyrants  as  these,  with  the  Sum- 
ners  and  Wades  and  Stevenses 
thrown  in,  would  be  sown  up  in 
sacks,  with  snakes  and  dogs,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.     Or,  if  we  had 


a  Juvenal,  how  he  would  flog  the 
wretches  with  the  merciless  lash  of 
his  satire  and  scorn  ?     But  we  have 
no  Juvenal.     We  are  not,  in  that 
respect,  so  well  off  as  Eome  was  in 
the  sorrowful  days  of  her  decline. 
What  have   we?    Who   have   we? 
One  after  another  of  the  so-called 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party — 
the  only  party  of  freedom — sells  out 
to  the  enemies  of  self-government, 
and  then,  viewing  the  whole  coun- 
try through  their  own  dereliction, 
pronounce   our  case  hopeless,   and 
give  up  in  despair  the  liberty  which 
they  themselves  sold.     So  the  sons 
of  the  elder   Brutus — of  that  first 
Brutus  who  preserved  the  Roman 
Commonwealth     by    the    dagger's 
point — despairing  of  the  success  of 
their  noble  father's  deeds,  bargain- 
ed to  sell  to  despotism  what  little 
they  supposed  was  left  of   Boman 
liberty.       But,   instead    of    liberty 
failing,  they  failed,  and  were  igno- 
miniously,  but  righteously,  put  to 
death  by  their   own   father's  com- 
mand.     Juvenal   could   not   forget 
such  a  lesson  of  Roman  history  as 
this,  when  denouncing  the  venality 
and  cowardice  of  his  own  time: 

Old  Brutus'  sons,  who  owed  some  generous 

deed 
To  gasping  freedom  in  her  hour  of  need, 
Which,  with  superior  splendor,  might  have 

hid 
What  Mutius,  Codes,  or  e'en  Clcelia  did; 
Yet  they  contrived  their  country  to  betray 
To  exiled  tyrants  and  their  iron  sway. 
But  the  base   culprits,    who   from  honor 

swerved, 
Suffered  the  shameful  death  their  crimes 

deserved ; 
The  rods  and  ax,  with  just  terrific  awe, 
Avenged  the  rights  of  liberty  and  law. 

Now,  to  appreciate  the  patriot- 
ism, the  courage  and  pluck  of  Ju- 
venal,  we   must   consider   that   he 
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wrote  these  brave  lines  at  a  time 
when  his  was  almost  the  only  voice 
which  had  not  been  silenced  by  the 
threats  of  power.  Such  great  names 
as  Virgil,  Horace  and  Ovid  in  their 
time  had  succumbed.  Among  the 
great  literary  lights  of  his  age,  Ju- 
venal stood  alone.  Persius  had 
ventured  to  satirize  the  literary 
performances  of  the  Emperor  Nero, 
but  he  made  no  attempt  upon  the 
despotism  of  the  day.  It  was  Ju- 
venal alone  who  threw  red  hot 
thunderbolts  at  the  hydra-head  of 
despotic  power.  By  all  the  time- 
servers,  sycophants  and  sneaks  he 
was  looked  upon  as  "  rash,"  "  im- 
politic" "  indiscreet."  But  see  what 
has  become  of  his  rashness!  A 
monument  as  enduring  as  time  it- 
self ;  while  all  the  time-servers 
and  sneaks  of  that  day  have  left 
behind  them  only  little  heaps  of 
un distinguishable  dust.  Thus,  too, 
will  it  come  to  pass  with  the  venal 
crew  of  time-servers  and  political 
tide-waiters  of  our  day.  Only  the 
great  and-  good  acts  that  men  do 
are,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word, 
immortal.  There  is  nothing  which 
Time  so  much  hates  as  cowards  and 
sneaks.  All  God's  ministers  of  ven- 
geance are  combined  to  whip  them 
down  into  oblivion.  "Who  remem- 
bers now  the  name  of  that  tyrant 
who  was  taken  off  by  the  virtuous 
dagger  of  the  elder  Brutus?  But 
the  name  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus 
is  not  forgotten,  nor  will  it  be  while 
the  stars  shine !  Behold  what 
puffed  up  and  swollen  names  are 
those  of  Sumner,  Wade,  Chase, 
Schenck,  and  Butler  at  the  present 
moment !  But  it  is  all  only  wind — 
wind  and  impudence  !  A  little  time 
will  prick  the  bubble  of  their  im- 
portance, and  let  out  the  very  souls 


of  their  notoriety.  History  will  not 
be  long  burdened  with  their  memo- 
ry. Their  names  are  as  perishable 
as  lies.  What  mind,  fifty  years 
hence,  will  be  so  unfortunate  or  de- 
praved as  to  hold  in  respectful 
memory  the  name  of  a  Phillips  or 
a  Garrison  ?  The  names  of  all  the 
fanatics  and  sneaks  of  Juvenal's 
time  live  only  in  his  satires.  How 
would  the  names  of  such  parasites 
as  Galba  and  Sarmentus  have  found 
their  way  down  to  this  day,  but  for 
the  satires  of  Juvenal,  Horace  and 
Martial  ?  But  we  have  no  Juvenal 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  a 
Schenck,  a  Stevens,  or  a  "Dick 
Busteed."  When  the  worms  shall 
have  devoured  their  flesh,  the  more 
insatiable  maw  of  oblivion  shall  eat 
up  their  very  names.  Exeunt  omnes! 
is  the  last  dread  command  of  Time 
to  them,  and  all  like  them. 

But  no  class  of  men  did  Juvenal's 
muse  more  heartily  despise  than 
the  whole  venal  crew  who  barter 
away  their  principles  for  office  and 
a  living.  Such  men  as  Tremaine, 
Stanton,  Holt,  Dix,  and  a  long  list 
of  less  notorious  Democrats,  who 
have  sold  not  only  their  services, 
but  their  honor  (can  we  speak  of 
honor  in  such  a  connection?),  will 
find  their  hated  visages  painted  ta 
the  life  in  the  opening  lines  of  Ju- 
venal's fifth  satire : 

If  lost  to  honor,  and  perversely  wrong, 
You  still  will  think  as  you  have  thought 

too  long, 
That  'tis  the  highest  bliss  a  man  can  feel, 
To  hang  on  purchased  office  for  a  meal; 
If  you    can  tamely  bear  that  prido  and 

scorn, 
Which    Galba    and    Sarmentus    had    not 

borne 
At  Caesar's  princely  board;  I  should  bo 

loath 
To  take  your  solemn  evidence  on  oath. 
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Hunger,  a  frugal  tiling,  is  cheaply  fed; 
Or,  grant  you  wanted  necessary  bread; 
Is  there  no  beggar's  stand,  which  you  can 

get? 
No  piece  of  mat,  though  scarce  a  fence 

from  wet? 
Honor  would  rather  beg,   and  shivering, 

dine 
On  crusts  of  bread,  the  very  dogs  decline  ! 

We  know  that  these  words  of  aw- 
ful reproof  and  scorn  are  lost  on 
such  reprobate  men  as  we  named 
above;  but  may  they  not  have  some 
effect  with  such  gentlemen  as  Gene- 
ral Longstreet,  and  Governors 
Brown  and  Orr,  who,  it  is  thought, 
are  sorely  tempted  by  the  Black 
Republican  devil  of  office  ?  Will 
these  men  dare  to  eat  the  crusts  of 
bread,  which,  it  is  supposed,  are 
held  out  by  the  bloody  hand  of  the 
enemy  of  their  country  and  their 
race  ?  Would  they  not  prefer  death 
to  association  with  such  a  piece  of 
clerical  profanity  and  brutality  as 
Brownlow,  or  such  an  agglomera- 
tion of  physical  and  moral  dirt  as 
an  Underwood?  What  tortures 
will  honor  not  teach  them  to  en- 
dure sooner  than  touch  palms  with 
the  bloody  hand  which  has  plun- 
dered and  murdered  their  people  ! 
O!  for  the  pen  of  a  Juvenal,  to 
brand  with  the  mark  of  eternal  in- 
famy the  forehead  which  would  re- 
ceive the  approving  touch  of  the 
Mongrel  tyrauny ! 

Now  let  us  see  what  language  Ju- 
venal was  so  "  rash"  as  to  apply  to 
his  own  Emperor,  Domitian,  in  his 
fourth  satire  : 

A  monstrous  wretch,  in  whom  there  is  not 

known 
One  virtue,  for  his  vices  to  atone  : 
Diseased,  and  vigorous  but  in  lust  alone, 
No  wicked  man  is  happy  ;  he  the  least, 
A  foul  seducer,  an  adult' rous  beast, 
"Who  drew  a  vestal,  by  his  impious  lust, 
To  sink  a  living  victim  to  the  dust. 


The  poet  goes  on  to  lash  both  the 
Emperor  and  the  venal  Senate,  and 
all  the  corrupt  pensioners  upon  ille- 
gal power.  The  satire  is  based  upon 
a  ridiculous  story  of  a  turbut  pre- 
sented to  Domitian,  of  so  vast  a 
size,  that  no  pot  could  contain  it. 
Upon  which  the  Senate  is  summon- 
ed in  all  haste  to  consult  in  this 
great  emergency  what  shall  be  done. 
Juvenal  calls  the  Senators  by  name, 
and  exposes  the  peculiarities  of  each. 
He  even  alludes  to  the  Emperor's 
bald  pate,  a  fact  which  was  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  to  Domitian. 
The  whole  satire  is  too  long  for  in- 
sertion here,  but  we  will  give  enough 
of  it  to  show  the  freedom  with  which 
a  great  poet  and  a  virtuous  man 
dared  to  lash  a  corrupt  magistrate 
and  his  Senate  : 

Come,  strike,  Galliope,  thy  loudest  string, 

It  is  no  fiction,  'tis  a  fact  I  sing. 

Siag,  heavenly  maids,    'twill  please   your" 
ears  I  trust, 

To  be  called  maidens  in  these  days  of  lust. 
When  the  last  chief  of  Flavian  birth 
Mangled  the  poor  afflicted  earth, 
When  Rome  crouched  to  the  bald-pate 

hero. 
The  brutal,  bloody  second  Nero. 

Next  we  have  a  description  of  the 
great  fish — of  the  cringing  and  slav- 
ish crouching  in  the  presence  of 
power — and  then  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Crispus,  a  famous  old  wit  of 
those  days  : 

Then  Crispus  came,  a  sweet  old  fellow, 
Of  manners,  tongue,  and  temper  mellow, 
No  friend  on  earth  so  fit  as  he, 
For  one  who  ruled  both  land  and  sea  ; 
Had  it  been  safe  to  be  sincere, 
But  truth  disgusts  a  tyrant's  ear. 
And  no  friend  to  this  tyrant  spake, 
Tut  put  his  very  Hie  at  stake  ; 
Though  he  but  talked  of  trivial  things, 
Of  showeis,  of  heat,  of  rainy  springs. 
He,  there  i  ore,  wisely  never  tried 
To  stem  a  strong,  resistless  tide  ; 
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Nor  with  just  courage  was  endued, 

To  speak  Ms  mind,  though  death  ensued 

Defended  by  this  armor,  he 

Full  lour  score  summers  lived  to  see, 

E'en  in  this  den  of  tyranny. 

Next  we  have  a  picture  of  the  sen- 
ators and  generals  of  Rome,  who  all 
rushed  to  express  their  obedient 
and  supple  joy  at  the  Emperor's 
good  luck  in  so  big  a  fish  : 

Next  Eubrius  came,  with  frighted  face, 
Though  but  of  vile  plebeian  race  ; 
A  wicked  wretch,  who  once  sinned  faster 
Than  Nero,  his  old  scribbling  master. 
Next  came  Montanus,  puffing,  blowing, 
All  paunch  ;  and  next  Crispinus,  flowing 
With  mourning  gems,  in  plenty  such 
That  scarce  two  funerals  smell  as  much. 
Next  Pompey  came,  of  greater  note, 
For  skill  in  cu:  ting  of  a  throat. 
But  higher  still  Vicento  soared, 
And  as  a  thundering  prophet  roared, 
"  Caesar  this  fish  is,  sure,  portentous 
Of  triumphs  brilliant,  great,  momentous  ! 
You'll  take  some  rival  king  in  war, 
Or  shattered  from  his  British  car, 
Arviragus  shall  fall  to  earth, 
The  beast,  you  see's  of  foreign  birth." 
******* 

At  length  the  mighty  question's  put  : 
What  must  be  done  ?    Shall  it  be  cut  ? 
"Forbid  it,  heavens  !"  Montanus  cries, 
Let's  not  disgrace  the  noble  prize. 
Let  some  skill' d  artisan  provide 
A  dish  magnificently  wide  ; 
Instant,  with  wheel  and- clay  begin  it, 
Let  us  not  lose  a  single  minute— 
And,  sire,  hereafter  'twill  be  right 
That  potters  follow  you  in  sight." 

This  awful  satire  upon  monarchy, 
and  the  flattery  of  senators  and 
suppliants  for  place,  was  written 
just  after  the  death  of  Domitian  by 
assassination.  The  poet  closes  with 
a  wish  that  the  whole  of  Domitian's 
reign  had  been  spent  in  such  trifles 
as  are  described  in  the  fish  story  : 

O,  Lad  he  spent  his  sanguinary  reign 

In  trifles  thus  ridiculous  and  vain, 

Nor  robbed,    with  lawless  rage,    the    or- 

phan'd  State 
Of  her  best  spirits  by  untimely  fate. 


At  last  he  perished,  when  his  rage  was 

spread 
To    lower    life,    and    grew    the  cobbler's 

dread  ; 
Then  was  he  checked,  'twas  then  too  late 

he  fell, 
And,  bathed   in  Samian  carnage,  plunge! 

to  hell. 

In  these  weak  times  we  read  these 
satires  of  Juvenal  with  amazement, 
that  he  should  have  escaped  the 
hand  of  that  power  which  he  so  un- 
sparingly denounced.  He  was  a 
man  of  blameless  life,  and  was  an 
uncompromising  Democrat  through 
the  entire  reigns  of  several  of  the 
worst  tyrants  of  Rome.  Never  for 
once  did  he  bend  his  Democratic 
knee  to  the  demands  of  despotism. 
As  all  departments  of  government 
were  stained  with  venality  and 
treachery  to  freedom,  he  smote  all 
parts  of  the  government  with  the 
hammer  of  a  Vulcan.  "What  a  pic- 
ture, for  instance,  does  he  give  of  a 
judge  in  those  days  : 

An  upright  judge,  had  fate's  decrees 
Placed  him  in  better  times  than  the-e  ; 
But  times  were  hard,  he  warped  the  laws, 
And  pared  poor  justice  of  her  claws. 

The  picture  which  he  draws  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian — of  its  frivolous 
vanities — its  cold  and  passionless 
cruelties — its  ridiculous  flatteries 
and  sycophancy — has  no  parallel  in 
history,  except  it  be  the  reign  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  "Republican 
Ruler"  as  he  was  grotesquely  called. 
And  his  wife,  a  rude  and  manner- 
less woman,  was  called  "  our  rosy 
Republican  queen."  The  crowd  of 
flatterers  and  pensioners,  and  con- 
tractors, of  spiritual  rappers,  free 
lovers,  and  social  vagabonds  gene- 
rally, which  hung  about  the  White 
House,  and  which,  in  the  language 
of   the   Lincoln    press,    constituted 
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"  the  Eepublican  court,"  remind  us 
of  the  court  of  Domitiaii,  composed 
of  the  shallowest  and  worst  men  of 
Rome. 

Butchers,  jockies,  speculators,  un- 
successful keepers  of  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  murderers,  and  broken  down 
lawyers,  in  great  swarms  rushed  to 
Washington,  and  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  generals,  judges,  fo- 
reign ministers,  diplomats,  provost 
marshals,  and  all  manner  of  places 
of  high  official  trust  and  power. 
There  was  never  anything  like  it 
since  the  dawn  of  the  historic  pe- 
riod of  mankind.  Our  eyes  are 
even  now  often  saluted  with  the 
sight  of  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Major- 
Generals,  who  was,  before  the  war,  a 
disreputable  sort  of  butcher  by 
trade.  (We  speak  with  more  feel- 
ing on  the  subject,  because  he  has 
often,  while  going  his  peddling 
rounds  in  the  country,  cheated  us 
with  bad  meat.)  His  first  exploit 
in  the  army  was  finding  a  large  quan- 
tity of  solid  silver  ware  in  Virginia, 
which  he  sent  home  for  the  use  of 
his  family.  He  was  always  success- 
ful in  that  line.  He  has  always  been 
kept  in  office  of  some  kind  ever 
since  the  close  of  the  war.  We 
speak  of  him  as  the  type  of  a  class 
of  men  who  were,  we  believe,  never 
before  seen  in  places  of  official  trust 
in  any  nation  under  heaven.  If  Ju- 
venal satirized  the  court  of  Domi- 
tian,  what  would  he  have  done  could 
his  eyes  have  beheld  what  was  un- 
blushingly  called  "  the  court  circles'" 
of  "  our  Republican  Ruler ;"  and  of 
"our  rosy  queen?"  The  parallels 
between  Domitian  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
were  not  a  few,  except  that  Domi- 
tian was  in  manners  a  gentleman, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  publicly  boasted, 


in  one  of  his  harangues  with  Mr. 
Douglas,  that  "I  am  not  a  gentle- 
man, and  never  expect  to  be."  Do- 
mitian began  his  reign  with  an  af- 
fected and  hypocritical  modesty,  but 
very  soon  disclosed  the  natural  pas- 
sions of  his  nature,  and  ordered  the 
Senate  to  see  that  all  his  statues 
were  made  of  gold,  and  that  no  one 
should  presume  to  call  him  by  any 
other  title  than  that  of  "  our  Lord 
and  God."  Mr.  Lincoln  began  his 
reign  with  a  remarkable  simplicity 
of  manner,  such  as  sitting  in  the 
parlor  with  his  shoes  off,  playing 
with  his  toes  while  conversing  with 
gentlemen,  and  exhibiting  other 
signs  of  vulgar  rusticity  which  were 
possibly  agreeable  to  the  class  of 
people  who  were  generally  brought 
into  notice  under  his  reign.  But 
how  long  was  it  before  he  affected  a 
grandeur  which  was  perfectly  gro- 
tesque in  one  so  utterly  awkward 
and  graceless  in  his  physical  and 
mental  proportions  ?  He  never  went 
forth  without  being  attended  with 
a  great  cavalcade  of  splendidly 
equipped  black  horse  cavalry.  Or, 
if  he  was  going  to  a  distance,  a  spe- 
cial train,  with  a  splendid  car,  espe- 
cially built  and  decorated  for  his 
use,  was  put  upon  the  track,  to  catch 
the  wondering  gaze  of  the  crowd  of 
negroes,  of  all  colors,  who  flocked 
to  adore  him.  All  the  upholsterers, 
lapidaries,  and  lace  and  silk  mer- 
chants in  America,  were  in  requisi- 
tion to  ornament  and  bedizen  his 
house  and  family.  The  least  of  the 
titles  applied  to  him  was  the  "  se- 
cond Washington."  Regular  daily 
bulletins  of  every  motion  and  social 
act  of  his,  not  even  neglecting  his 
unchaste  jokes,  were  telegraphed 
over  the  country.     In  the  displays 
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and  adulations  investing  monarchy, 
there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since 
the  days  of  Domitian. 
•  The  house  of  Domitian  was  full  of 
astrologers,  interpreting  celestial 
signs,  and  revealing  to  the  super- 
stitious monarch  the  hidden  secrets 
of  the  future.  The  White  House, 
in  Lincoln's  rule,  was  full  of  spirit- 
ual mediums,  rapping  out  the  dread 
secrets  of  coming  battles,  and  filling 
the  ears  of  the  "  Republican  Ruler" 
with  reproofs  and  admonitions  of 
the  dead.  A  soothsayer  having  pre- 
dicted that  from  the  race  of  David 
a  man  should  be  born  who  would  be 
master  of  the  world,  Domitian  is- 
sued an  order  that  all  the  Jews  in 
the  Roman  empire  should  be  des- 
troyed. A  spiritual  medium  in  the 
"White  House  having  rapped  out 
from  the  spirit  of  Washington  a 
warning  that  Mr.  Vallandigham 
would  create  a  counter-revolution 
to  the  one  which  was  being  con- 
ducted at  Washington,  Mr.  Lincoln 
instantly  issued  an  order  for  the  ar- 
rest of  that  gentleman,  and  finally 
for  his  banishment  from  his  coun- 
try. And  when  the  grotesque  ty- 
rant was  remonstrated  with  for  the 
illegality  of  such  an  order,  he  re- 
plied that  he  had  "  banished  Val- 
landigham, not  so  much  for  what  he 
had  done  as  for  what  he  might  do." 

Domitian  used  to  spend  all  his 
leisure  hours  in  shooting  at  flies,  in 
which  ho  had  great  skill.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln spent  his  leisure  time  in  relat- 
ing laughable  anecdotes,  and  in 
cracking  low  jokes  and  puns. 

Domitian  cruelly  persecuted  every 
sect  and  party  which  opposed  him, 
banished  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  Rome,  and  caused  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  citizens  to  be  mur- 
dered.    Under  tho  reign  of  Lincoln, 


everybody  who  opposed  him  was 
hunted  down  with  the  most  merci- 
less tyranny;  they  were  thrown  into 
bastiles,  by  telegraphic  despatches, 
without  any  form  of  law,  their  pro- 
perty destroyed,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  most  blameless  citizens 
murdered. 

Finally,  Domitian's  days  were  cut 
short  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin. 
So  were  Lincoln's.  Here  the  par- 
allel between  the  public  career  of 
these  two  individuals  must  end. 
After  the  taking  off  of  Domitian, 
the  great,  the  virtuous,  and  fearless 
Juvenal  employed  all  the  transcen- 
dent powers  of  his  genius  to  bring 
the  memory  of  the  defunct  tyrant 
into  everlasting  contempt.  It  was 
a  service  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  for 
which  the  patriotic  and  democratic 
spirit  of  Juvenal  felt  congenial  pre- 
dilections. He  hated  tyranny,  and 
he  haled  vice.  He  knew  that  to 
spare  the  xnemory  of  Domitian  was 
to  disarm  virtue  of  half  its  revenge 
upon  such  a  monster.  To  speak 
well  of  a  scoundrel,  because  he  is 
dead,  is  to  praise  his  vicious  ex- 
ample to  the  living.  It  was  a  maxim 
which  could  find  no  favor  with  so 
great  and  virtuous  a  man  as  Juve- 
nal. It  is  a  maxim  which  is  popu- 
lar with  the  senseless  throng,  who 
use  words  like  parrots,  without 
comprehending  their  import,  but 
was  always  scouted  by  the  thought- 
ful and  the  just.  We  know  it  is 
customary  for  some  journalists  to 
try  to  speak  softly  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, because  he  is  dead.  But  has 
his  departed  spirit  yet  atoned  for 
the  tyrannies  and  abominations  of 
his  life?  Have  the  blessings  of 
health  returned  to  tho  hundreds  of 
virtuous  citizens  whoso  constitu- 
tions were  shattered  by  illegal  in- 
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carceration  in  his  vermin-infested 
dungeons?  Have  the  millions  of 
white  men,  who  were  hurled  into 
untimely  graves  by  his  insane  pre- 
dilections for  negroes,  returned  to 
bless  their  mourning  families? 
Have  the  people,  whoso  fields  were 
burnt,  and  whose  parlors  and  bed- 
rooms were  rifled  by  his  marauding 
armies,  received  restitution  for  the 
wrongs  they  have  endured  ?  Nay, 
has  our  poor  country  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  anarchy  and  im- 
morality brought  upon  it  by  his 
vicious  administration?  To  speak 
well  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  to  praise 
the  abominations  of  his  life — is  to 
speak  well  of  despotism,  of  plun- 
der, of  arson,  of  murder !  To 
praise  him,  is  to  praise  the  vices 
of  a  Phillips,  a  Sumner,  a  Schenck, 
a  Ben.  Butler,  and  a  Ben.  Wade ; 
for  they  were  all  only  partners  in 
his  crimes.  To  speak  well  of  him, 
is  to  praise  his  infamous  and  dis- 
organizing principles.  No;  let  us 
speak  of  him  as  the  righteous  Ju- 
venal did  of  his  prototype,  Domi- 
tian.  And  let  the  wretches  who 
shall  dare  to  raise  a  monument  to 
such  a  foul  blot  on  humanity's 
scroll  be  taught  the  righteous  in- 
dignation of  insulted  justice  and 
honor  !  Only  in  a  community,  de- 
moralized and  debased  by  the  vices 
of  war,  and  the  lusts  of  illegal 
power,  could  a  monument  to  such  a 
man  as  Lincoln  long  stand  to  in- 
sult the  sunlight  and  blast  the  vis- 


ion of  decent  men!  There  would 
be  a  phantom  stone  in  every  virtu- 
ous man's  hand,  to  hurl  at  the 
ghastly  effigy !  If  the  angry  winds 
of  heaven  did  not  quarrel  with  the 
filthy  pile,  the  hands  of  the  very 
first  generation  of  patriotic  men 
would  pull  it  to  the  ground.  There 
would  at  length  come  a  protest  out 
of  public  opinion  which  would  hurl 
it  into  the  dust.  Thus,  it  often 
happened  in  the  history  of  Rome 
that  the  effigies  of  tyrants  and  bad 
men,  set  up  by  some  venal  crew  in 
one  generation,  were  destroyed  by 
the  next.  Personally,  Mr.  Lincoln 
might  be  looked  upon  with 
the  natural  feeling  of  disgust.  But 
the  infamous  principles,  and  the 
implacable  despotism  of  which  he 
has  been  made  the  embodiment  and 
representative,  make  him  a  mark 
for  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  every 
patriot  and  just-minded  man  in  all 
time  to  come.  Look  at  our  coun- 
try now! — swinging  round  into  a 
stinking  slough  of  African  despot- 
ism— and  shall  we  permit  monu- 
ments to  stand  in  honor  of  the 
chief  agent  of  this  Africanization  of 
America  ?  No ;  the  only  just  monu- 
ment to  such  a  man  as  Lincoln  is 
one  like  that  which  Juvenal  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Domitian,  which 
we  have  translated  in  the  last  ex- 
tract but  one  in  this  art?c?e: 

Sedperiit,  postquam  cerdonibus  eise  timendus 
Goeperat:  hoc  nocuit  Lamiarum  cced*  <owiA&itL 
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THE  BATTLES  OF  VIRGINIA, 
(INCLUDING  SHARPSBURG  AND  GETTYSBURG. 


BY  JOHN  ESTEN  COOEE,  AUTHOR  OE  "  SURRY  OP  EAGLE'S  NEST." 


VIII. 

GETTYSBURG. 

There  are  spots  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, over  which  the  Angel  of  Death 
seems  to  hover.  Of  these  is  the 
town  of  Gettysburg,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia— unknown  in  the  months  of 
June,  1863,  but  in  July  famous  as 
that  other  insignificant  hamlet  of 
Waterloo,  in  July,  1815. 

" Gettysburg!  Gettysburg!" — that 
is  a  cry  which  has  escaped  from 
many  a  bleeding  heart.  And  the 
hearts  which  bled  most  have  been 
southern  hearts.  For  here,  not  only 
was  the  most  precious  blood  of  the 
South  poured  out  like  water — here 
the  fate  of  her  great  sovereignties 
was  decided.  Gettysburg  deter- 
mined, for  long  years  to  come,  at 
least,  the  destiny  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Continent.  Here  was  the  real 
end  of  the  great  struggle,  not  at 
Appomattox.  On  the  slopes  of 
Round  Top  and  Cemetery  Hills, 
those  two  Titans,  the  Army  of  Nor- 
thern Virginia  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  so  long  warring  on  each 
other,  grappled  in  a  life  and  death 
wrestle.  And  the  southern  Encela- 
dus  was  thrown.  The  fall  broke  his 
strength.  All  tho  movements  of  the 
giant  thereafter  were  tho  mere  toss- 


ings  and  writhings  of  the  great 
body,  weighed  down  by  the  moun- 
tain pressing  on  it.  When  Long- 
street  was  thrown  back  from  Round 
Top,  and  the  Virginians  under 
Pickett  dashed  themselves  in  pieces 
vainly  against  Cemetery  Hill,  all 
was  over. 

Let  us  be  understood.  The  Ar- 
my of  Northern  Virginia  was  not 
shattered.  In  July,  as  in  June,  Lee 
had  an  army,  and  a  powerful  and 
unbroken  one.  The  tempered  steel 
of  that  great  weapon  could  stand 
more  than  Gettysburg  ;  and  the 
proof  is,  that  after  the  fight  Meade, 
that  hardy  soldier,  kept  beyond  its 
sweep.  The  question  was  not  of 
the  army's  morale  from  that  time 
forward,  but  of  the  country's.  Why 
this  access  of  despair?  Was  it 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Executive 
and  heads  of  Departments  ?  Was 
it  a  conviction  of  mismanagement, 
ill-judgment,  partiality  in  the  civil 
rulers  ?  Was  it  loss  of  faith  in  God, 
and  their  own  resources?  Let  his- 
tory answer.  The  fact  remains. 
Lee's  army  of  70,000  at  Gettysburg, 
in  June,  18G3,  was  cut  down  to 
40,000  in  Spottsylvania,  in  May,  1864. 
It  did  not  roach  the  last  named 
number  when  from  the  fifty  miles 
of  earthworks  pressed  by  Grant   at 
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Petersburg,  Lee  vainly  besought  the 
government  for  "more  men,  more 
men  I" 

Thus  Gettysburg  is  one  of  those 
great  combats  which  sum  up  and 
terminate  an  epoch.  Let  us  see 
what  led  to  it,  and  how  it  was 
fought. 

Hooker  overwhelmed  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  and  driven  back  over  the 
river,  the  Federal  arms  seemed  pa- 
ralyzed, at  least  for  the  time.  Every- 
thing prompted  a  movement  of  the 
southern  army  northward.  The 
country  was  in  a  blaze  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  the  army  regarded  itself  as 
invincible  ;  the  authorities  at  Rich- 
mond greeted  each  other  with  smiles; 
when  Lee  sent  thither  for  rations, 
the  Commissary-General,  in  high 
good  humor,  or  laboring  under  a 
grand  conception,  endorsed  on  the 
requisition,  "  If  General  Lee  wishes 
rations,  let  him  seek  them  in  Penn- 
sylvania." 

Lee  obeyed  the  wish  of  the  coun- 
try. Chancellorsville  was  fought  on 
the  third  day  of  May — on  the  third 
day  of  June,  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  was  on  the  road  to  Gettys- 
burg. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  great 
chess-board,  and  endeavor  to  com- 
prehend the  "situation"  and  the 
plans  of  Lee.  Hooker  was  on  the 
Rappahannock,  and  it  was  desirable 
to  draw  him  out  of  Virginia.  This 
could  only  be  done  by  advancing  to 
invade  the  North.  By  moving 
through  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
toward  the  Potomac,  Lee  would  ac- 
complish one  of  two  things — he 
would  force  Hooker  to  follow  him, 
or  compel  that  commander  to  ad- 
vance upon  Richmond.  If  he  adopt- 
ed the  latter  alternative,  Lee  would 
be  in  his  rear ;  could  move  upon 


Washington  ;  and,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  "swap  queens" — one 
capital  for  the  other.  This  bold 
move  was  not  anticipated,  however. 
Hooker  would  fall  back  under  or- 
ders from  his  government  to  protect 
the  Federal  capital.  Then  Lee,  still 
advancing,  would  draw  him  into 
Maryland,  into  Pennsylvania.  Then 
Beauregard  was  to  hasten  forward 
to  Culpeper  Court  House,*  and 
threaten  Washington,  diverting  a 
portion  of  Hooker's  troops  from  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  for  its  pro- 
tection— or  that  whole  army.  If  a 
portion,  then  Lee  would  fight  his 
opponent  at  a  disadvantage.  If  the 
whole  army,  then  Harrisburg,  Phil- 
adelphia, perhaps,  would  fall. 

Then  a  treaty  of  peace — a  docu- 
ment such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen  before — an  agreement  consist- 
ing of  one  article  only  : 

"Let  us  alone,  and  we  will  let  you 
alone !" 

Such,  it  would  seem,  were  the 
plans  of  General  Lee  in  June,  1863; 
such  the  splendid  prize  which  lured 
him  on  to  that  magnificent  march. 
It  will  live  in  history  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  daring  in  the  an- 
nals of  war.  Let  us,  therefore,  fol- 
low the  steps  of  the  Confe derate 
commander,  from  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  infantry  into  Culpeper 
to  his  appearance  at  Jhe  head  of 
67,000  bayonets  in  front  of  Gettys- 
burg. 

About  to  move,  Lee  ordered  a  re- 
view of  Stuart's  cavalry.  It  took  place 
in  a  plain  not  far  from  Brandy  Sta- 
tion,   and   the   horsemen    charged, 


*  This  portion  of  Lee's  plan  was  revealed 
in  the  dispatch  from  President  Davis,  on 
the  person  of  the  courier  captured  at  Ha- 
gerstown,  on  the  2d  of  July. 
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shouts  resounded,  the  artillery  roar- 
ed in  mimic  battle  as  the  troopers, 
sword  in  hand,  rushed  upon  it — be- 
neath a  great  pole,  from  which  float- 
ed the  Confederate  banner.  General 
Lee,  calm  and  silent,  sat  his  horse, 
looking  on. 

No  sooner  had  the  thunders  of  the 
mimic  battle  died  away,  than  the 
cannon  began  again,  and  this  time 
in  earnest.  General  Hooker  had 
sent  over  two  divisions  of  cavalry, 
supported  by  two  "  picked  brigades" 
of  infantry,  with  artillery,  to  disco- 
ver the  meaning  of  all  this  noise. 
Stuart  met  them  with  his  cavalry  on 
Fleetwood  Hill,  near  Brandy  Sta- 
tion, and  throughout  all  a  June  day 
wrestled  with  them  in  obstinate  fight. 
At  sunset  they  were  repulsed  and 
driven  beyond  the  river  again,  but 
one  thing  had  been  accomplished: 
Lee's  bayonets  had  been  seen  in  the 
Culpeper  roads,  and  thus  the  pre- 
sence of  a  portion  of  his  infantry 
there  was  known.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  A.  P.  Hill  was  still  on  the 
heights  of  Fredericksburg,  summed 
up  the  knowledge  of  General  Hook- 
er in  reference  to  the  movements  of 
his  antagonist. 

Hill's  presence  there  at  Frede- 
ricksburg was  tempting.  Why  not 
cross  the  Eappahannock,  cut  him 
to  pieces  before  Lee  could  succor 
him,  and  advance  on  Richmond? 
Hooker  suggested  that  plan,  but 
President  Lincoln  demurred.  His 
views  were  expressed  in  that  rough 
and  homely  style,  which,  wanting 
in  the  dignity  which  Washington 
had  set  the  example  of  to  all  in  his 
"great  office,"  was  not  deficient  in  a 
rude  pith,  and  good  sense  : 

"  In  case  you  find  Lee  coming  to 
the  north  of  the  Rappahannock," 
wrote  Lincoln  to  Hooker,  "I  would 


by  no  means  cross  to  the  south  of 
it.  I  would  not  take  any  risk  of 
being  entangled  upon  the  river,  like 
an  ox  jumped  half  over  a  fence,  and 
liable  to  be  torn  by  dogs,  front  and 
rear,  without  a  fair  chance  to  gore  one 
way  or  to  kick  the  other" 

Five  days  afterwards,  the  Presi- 
dent wrote  once  more  : 

"I  think  Lee's  army,  and  not 
Richmond,  is  your  true  objective 
point.  If  he  comes  towards  the 
Upper  Potomac,  fight  him  when  op- 
portunity offers.  If  he  stays  where 
he  is,  (in  Culpeper,)  fret  him,  and 
fret  him." 

President  Lincoln  and  his  Lieu- 
tenant were  thus  speculating  and 
consulting  on  the  probable  inten- 
tions of  their  antagonist,  when 
startling  intelligence  reached  them 
from  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Lee 
had  executed  a  movement  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  was  hazardous.  With 
one  corps  of  his  army,  under  Hill, 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  another  un- 
der Longstreet,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rapidan,  he  had  pushed  forward 
the  third,  under  Ewell,  by  way  of 
Chester's  Gap,  into  the  Shenandoah 
Valley — thus  making  of  his  army, 
directly  in  face  of  the  enemy,  a 
skirmish  line,  stretching  over  about 
one  hundred  miles.  Then  the  ob- 
ject of  this  movement  soon  appear- 
ed. Ewell's  infantry  wound  through 
the  mountain  gorge,  crossed  the  She- 
nandoah at  Front  Royal,  and  push- 
ing rapidly  forward,  attacked  Mil- 
roy  at  Winchester,  driving  him 
thence  with  a  loss  of  4,000  prison- 
ers, 29  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a 
great  mass  of  military  stores.  Gen. 
Milroy  had  cruelly  tyrannized  over 
the  unhappy  people,  ruling  the  whole 
country  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  in 
one  day,  swift  retribution  had  come 
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upon  him.  Driven  from  his  "  Star 
Fort"  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
hurried  on  his  way  with  shot  and 
shell ;  cut  off  and  overwhelmed  by 
a  force  sent  to  his  rear,  he  had 
scarcely  the  time  to  escape  in  per- 
son, with  a  handful  of  men,  across 
the  Potomac. 

"  In  my  opinion,"  wrote  Hooker, 
on  the  25th  of  June,  "  Milroy's  men 
will  fight  better  under  a  soldier." 

That  was  his  epitaph  ! 

Having  thus  brushed  away  this 
hornet's  nest,  Ewell  pushed  for  Ma- 
ryland, and  this  was  the  intelli- 
gence which  came  to  strike  at  the 
same  moment  President  Lincoln  at 
Washington,  and  General  Hooker 
on  the  Rappahannock.  It  drew 
forth  one  of  Lincoln's  most  charac- 
teristic dispatches — a  curious  docu- 
ment, full  of  good  judgment,  min- 
gled with  a  sort  of  grotesque  hu- 
mor : 

"  If  the  head  of  Lee's  army  is  at 
Martinsburg,"  wrote  Lincoln,  "  and 
the  tail  of  it  on  the  Plank  Road,  be- 
tween Fredericksburg  and  Chan- 
eellorsvilie,  the  animal  must  be  very 
slim  somewh  re — could  you  not  break 
him  f 

"A.  Lincoln." 

There  was  little  of  the  verbiage 
of  "  official  dignity"  there,  and  no 
"  distinguished  considerations;"  but 
there  was  good  sense.  George 
Washington  and  John  Adams — 
different  personages  from  Lincoln — 
would  never  have  used  those  words, 
but  the  suggestion  was  none  the 
less  valuable.  Gen.  Hooker  ought 
to  have  struck  at  that  long  slim 
line,  stretched  out  over  one  or  two 
hundred  miles.  Instead  of  doing 
so,  he  fell  back  to  protect  Washing- 
ton. 

The  great  game  of  chess  was  now 


in  full  progress.  Lee's  strategy  had 
met  with  admirable  success.  Hook- 
er was  afraid  to  move  upon  Rich- 
mond :  afraid  to  attack  his  oppo- 
nent's flank  ;  he  was  falling  back  to 
guard  his  own  territory  and  capital. 
Thus  Lee  advanced  without  hin- 
drance to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs  ;  the  three  corps  of  his  ar- 
my moved  on  steadily,  guided  by 
the  master  mind. 

Ewell  had  pushed  into  the  valley, 
and  Longstreet  marched  up  to  Cul- 
peper  to  guard  his  rear.  Ewell  ad- 
vanced toward  the  Potomac,  and 
Longstreet  followed.  Then  into 
the  gap  behind  Longstreet,  thus 
moving  on,  came  up  Hill  from  Fred- 
ericksburg. Thus  corps  by  corps, 
the  Confederate  arms  streamed 
northward,  ready  to  concentrate  and 
give  battle  at  any  moment,  if  Hook- 
er had  the  boldness  to  attack. 

The  perplexity  of  that  personage 
seems  to  have  been  extreme.  He 
was  ignorant  of  Lee's  designs.  Did 
the  Confederate  commander  intend 
to  advance  into  Pennsylvania,  or 
was  this  great  movement  designe  d 
to  tempt  his  adversary  to  attack  on 
the  Rappahannock,  when  Lee  would 
sweep  down  on  his  right  and  rear, 
interposing  between  him  and  Wash- 
ington? The  latter  was  probable, 
and  General  Hooker  fell  back  to 
Manassas.  But  then  his  perplexi- 
ties increased.  Did  Lee  intend  a 
real  invasion,  or  was  he  only  wait- 
ing for  Hooker  to  cross  the  Poto- 
mac, to  pass  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
advance  upon  Washington  ? 

General  Hooker  was  in  a  maze,  as 
were  his  most  experienced  advisers. 

"  Try  and  hunt  up  somebody  from 
Pennsylvania,"  wrote  his  Chief  of 
Staff,  General  Butterfield,  as  late  as 
June  17th,  "  who  knows  something., 
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and  lias  a  cool  enough  head  to  judge 
what  is  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
there  with  regard  to  the  enemy. 
My  impression  is  that  Lee's  move- 
ment on  the  Upper  Potomac  is  a  co- 
ver for  a  cavalry  raid   on  the  south 

side  of  the  river "We 

cannot  go  boggling  round  until  we 
know  what  we  are  going  after.5' 

To  terminate  if  possible  this  pa- 
ralysis of  doubt,  General  Hooker 
sent  out  a  powerful  force  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  from  Aldie  toward  the 
Blue  Ridge,  drove  Stuart  before 
him,  in  spite  of  obstinate  resistance, 
and  at  Ashby's  Gap  Longstreet's 
forces,  which  had  advanced  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Eidge,  were 
suddenly  unmasked.  Through  Ches- 
ter's Gap,  in  his  rear,  Hill  had  rap- 
idly passed  into  the  valley.  Thus 
all  that  was  discovered  amounted  to 
this  alone — that  Lee's  whole  army 
was  in  the  valley.  What  was  his 
design  ? 

All  at  once  came  a  wild  cry  of  ter- 
ror, borne  on  the  wind  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Southern  troopers  were 
swarming  in  the  country  around 
Chambersburg;  the  inhabitants  were 
flying  with  their  horses  and  cattle 
to  the  mountains  ;  the  whole  State 
was  in  a  blaze  of  excitement  and 
apprehension.  Then  came  worse 
news  still.  This  was  no  mere  "  ca- 
valry raid."  Swell's  infantry  had 
followed  the  cavalry ;  Longstreet 
and  Hill  were  crossing  the  Potomac 
at  Williamsport,  and  Shepardstown 
in  his  rear.  Lee's  whole  army  was 
advancing  rapidly  into  the  Cumber- 
land Valley. 

General  Hooker  was  thus  certain 
of  his  adversary's  plans.  He  was 
no  longer  apprehensive  of  an  attack 
upon  Washington  from  the  Virginia 
side  of  the  Potomac,  and  hastened 


to  cross  that  river  near  Leesburg, 
to  follow  Lee.  This  crossing  was 
effected  on  the  26th  of  June  ;  his 
force  was  rapidly  concentrated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Frederick  City,  when, 
on  the  very  next  day,  the  army  was 
startled  by  the  announcement  that 
General  Hooker  had  been  relieved 
from  command. 

Such  was  the  fact.  General  Hook- 
er's head  had  fallen  at  Frederick 
City,  as  General  McClellan's  had  at 
Warrenton — in  the  midst  of  a  great 
movement.  The  opponent  of  both, 
also,  was  the  General-in-Chief  Hal- 
leck.  But  there  was  this  difference : 
McClellan  was  surprised,  nay,  as- 
tounded, and  bitterly  resented  the 
unexpected  blow  struck  at  him. 
Hooker  accepted  his  fate  serenely — 
for  he  had  applied  to  be  relieved.* 
The  cause  of  all  was  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, where  10,000  troops  still  re- 
mained, and  were  of  no  earthly  use. 
General  Hooker  wished  to  utilize 
them,  but  the  General-in-Chief 
would  not  permit  it.  Every  human 
being  has  his  hobby — General  Hal- 
leck's  was  Harper's  Ferry.  When 
General  Hooker  stumbled  against 
it,  General  Halleck  was  inexorable. 
Thereupon,  Gen.  Hooker  requested 
to  be  relieved — and  was  relieved. 

The  command  thus  falling  from 
Hooker's  hands,  was  assumed  by 
General  Meade,  a  soldier  and  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Meade  did  not  order  a  single 
trumpet  to  bo  blown  when  he  took 
command  ;  did  not  promise  in  any 
general  order  to  annihilate  his  op- 
ponent as  soon  as  he  could  come  up 
with  him  ;  did  not  criticise  the  move- 
ments of  his  predecessor,  or  vaunt 
his  own  prowess.     He  knew  of  what 

*Cojid.  of  War,  I.,  293. 
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stuff  his  great  adversary,  Lee,  was 
made,  and  the  metal  of  the  army 
which  followed  him.  A  mortal  com- 
bat was  before  him,  of  which  the  is- 
sue was  far  from  certain,  and  with 
becoming  gravity  and  dignity,  Gen. 
Meade  assumed  the  great  responsi- 
bility thrust  upon  him,  not  sought 
by  him. 

There  are  men  whom  you  are 
compelled  to  respect  as  your  ene- 
mies, as  you  would  admire  them 
were  they  your  friends.  Meade  be- 
longed to  that  class. 

Hooker  disappeared — Meade  suc- 
ceeded him — the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac did  not  exhibit  by  a  single 
tremor  even  the  consciousness  that 
another  hand  grasped  the  helm.  It 
moved  on  from  Frederick  City  north- 
ward to  offer  battle  to  Lee. 

Let  us  return  to  that  officer  now, 
and  look  at  the  invasion  from  a  Con- 
federate point  of  view.  In  the  last 
days  of  June,  Ewell  had  passed 
through  Chambersburg,  occupied 
Carlisle,  and  penetrated  to  within 
sight  of  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of 
Pennsylvania.  Lee  had  followed  as 
far  as  Chambersburg,  with  the  two 
corps  of  Hill  and  Longstreet. 

For  the  first  time  soldiers  of  the 
Confederate  States  army  were  en- 
camped on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania. 
What  was  their  deportment  there  ? 
"What  was  the  result  for  the  inha- 
bitants ? 

Plunder,  cruelty,  and  outrage  ? 
Why  not  ?  Had  not  General  Pope 
made  a  desert  of  Culpeper,  destroy- 
ing without  remorse  every  species 
of  private  property,  seizing  furni- 
ture and  clothing,  the  bread  and 
meat  of  women  and  children,  burn- 
ing the  very  houses  over  their  heads, 
the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen? 
Had  not  Milroy  made  a  hell  of  the 


country  around  Winchester  ?  Had 
not  subordinate  officers — Stahl  and 
Steinwehr  and  others — oppressed 
the  unfortunate  people  beyond  all 
power  of  words  ?  Had  not  the  war, 
long  before,  become  a  war  upon  wo- 
men and  children,  and  graybeards — 
upon  their  property,  their  liberty, 
and  their  lives  ?  If  Lee  retaliated, 
would  history  blame  him  very  se- 
verely? Would  he  not  retaliate, 
now  that  he  was  in  the  enemy's 
territory,  making  them  realize  the 
horrors  which  the  Federal  troops 
had  inflicted  upon  Virginia  ? 

If  any  one  thought  that  of  Lee, 
he  was  speedily  undeceived.  Here 
is  what  he  said  to  his  army  at  Cham- 
bersburg, in  the  heart  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, June  27,  1863  : 

"  The  Commanding-General  con- 
siders that  no  greater  disgrace  could 
befall  the  army,  and  through  it  our 
whole  people,  than  the  perpetration 
of  the  barbarous  outrages  on  the 
innocent  and  the  defenceless,  and 
the  wanton  destruction  of  private 
property,  that  have  marked  the 
course  of  the  enemy  in  our  own 
country.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
we  make  war  only  upon  armed  men. 
The  Commanding-General,  there- 
fore, earnestly  exhorts  the  troops  to 
abstain,  with  most  scrupulous  care, 
from  unnecessary  or  wanton  injury 
to  private  property,  and  he  enjoins 
upon  all  officers  to  arrest  and  bring 
to  summary  punishment  all  who  sliall 
in  any  way  offend  against  the  orders 
on  this  subject." 

Such  was  Lee's  order — and  it  was 
obeyed.  Here  is  the  declaration  of 
a  Pennsylvanian,  upon  whose  prop- 
erty a  portion  of  the  army  had  en- 
camped : 

"  I  must  say  they  acted  like  gen- 
tlemen,   and    their   cause   aside,    I 
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would  rather  have  40,000  rebels 
quartered  on  my  premises  than  1,000 
Union  troops."* 

And  one  of  the  Kichmond  jour- 
nals, bitterly  criticising  Lee's  clem- 
ency, made  the  sneering  statements 
that  he  named  out  at  the  robbing 
even  of  the  cherry  trees,  and  if  he 
saw  the  top  rail  thrown  from  a 
fence  as  he  was  passing,  would  dis- 
mount and  replace  it  with  his  own 
hands ! 

Such  was  the  contrast  between 
the  Federal  and  Confederate  inva- 
sions. Why  is  the  parallel  drawn  ? 
Does  any  one  care  ?  No — the  world 
is  deaf  to  all  that  story,  to-day. 
The  South  has  committed  the  great- 
est of  crimes — she  lias  failed,  and 
has  no  advocate.  But  truth  is  eter- 
nal— is  mighty — and  some  day  will 
prevail.  The  mills  of  the  gods 
grind  slowly — behind  the  blackest 
cloud  is  the  sunshine  ;  to-morrow, 
or  the  next  year,  or  the  next  gene- 
ration, that  sun  of  truth  will  show 
it. elf,  and  everything  will  appear  in 
its  real  colors. 

Then  the  world  will  know  what  it 
is  to  be  a  Christian  gentleman,  what- 
ever wrongs  have  fired  the  blood — 
will  see  the  grand  proportions  of  the 
great  Virginian,  Lee,  and  estimate 
him  truly. 

An  outline  has  been  presented  of 
the  movements  of  the  two  armies 
from  the  Bappahanuock,  north- 
ward. 

We  are  now  at  the  1st  of  July, 
and  on  the  threshold  of  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg. 

To  that  "  strategic  point" — a  sort 
of  wheel-hub,  from  which  radiate, 
like  spokes,  roads  running  in  every 
direction — the  two  armies  advanced, 

*  Cor.  N.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser  t  July  7,  18G3. 


as  though  dragged  by  the  hand  of 
destiny.  It  was  the  inexorable  law 
of  war,  however,  not  fate,  which 
forced  the  adversaries  to  converge 
upon  that  point.  Lee  was  looking 
forward  to  Harrisburg — Meade 
back  to  Pipe  Creek,  toward  Wash- 
ington. But  Gettysburg  said, 
"Come!" 

Lee  had  been  at  Chambersburg 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
under  Longstreet  and  Hill.  Ewell 
had  meanwhile  been  sent  on  with 
his  corps  toward  the  Susquehannah. 
He  had  steadily  advanced,  occupied 
Carlisle,  come  in  sight  of  Harris- 
burg, was  about  to  attack,  when  a 
summons  came  from  Lee  to  rejoin 
the  main  army  at  Gettysburg. 

In  fact  the  rapid  advance  of  Gen- 
eral Meade  made  this  movement 
indispensable.  Lee's  communica- 
tions with  Virginia  were  menaced; 
it  was  necessary  to  guard  them, 
and,  recognizing  this  necessity,  the 
Confederate  commander  turned  to 
the  right  at  Chambersburg,  crossed 
the  South  Mountain,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  July,  was 
advancing  to  give  battle  to  his  ad- 
versary. In  expectation  of  this  en- 
counter, Ewell  had  been  recalled. 
General  Meade  also  saw7  the  shadow 
of  the  great  event  approaching,  and 
hurried  forward.  The  heads  of  the 
two  columns  came  together,  and 
the  "first  day's  fight  at  Gettys- 
burg" followed. 

From  the  moment  when  the  blue 
and  gray  soldiers  caught  sight  of 
each  other,  the  thunder  began  to 
roar.  Buford's  cavalry,  pushing 
out  west  of  Gettysburg  about  a 
mile,  on  this  morning,  suddenly 
struck  up  against  the  advance 
brigades  of  A.  P.  Hill.  Then  fol- 
lowed   a    result    which    invariably 
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characterizes  encounters  between 
infantry  and  cavalry.  General  Bu- 
ford  fought  hard,  but  his  horsemen 
recoiled  before  the  bayonets  of  Hill, 
and  he  was  being  driven  back  when 
General  Reynolds  hastened  forward 
with  his  infantry. 

Line  of  battle  was  then  formed 
by  the  opposing  commanders  upon 
ridges,  facing  each  other,  west  of 
Gettysburg,  and  the  battle  began 
in  earnest. 

Lee  and  Meade,  in  the  rear,  were 
startled  by  that  sound,  for  neither 
expected  or  desired  a  battle  to  be 
fought  there.  Each,  appreciating 
the  courage  and  resources  of  his 
adversary,  felt  that  the  result  of  the 
coming  conflict  largely  depended 
upon  maneuvering  and  position;  to 
be  thus  plunged  unawares  into  the 
struggle,  suited  neither. 

But  the  die  was  cast.  The  dice- 
box  had  been  rattled  in  the  hand 
of  fate,  not  of  military  science.  The 
war-dogs  had  begun  to  growl,  and 
they  could  not  be  dragged  back. 

Thus  did  it  happen  that  the  col- 
lision of  the  advance  guards  of  the 
two  armies  brought  on  what  be- 
came nearly  a  decisive  engagement. 
It  might  have  been  virtually  made 
so  by  the  Confederates,  for  that 
night  they  had  seized  upon  Ceme- 
tery Hill.  Decisive  of  all,  perhaps 
— of  much,  certainly. 

Before  noon  Lee  and  Meade  had 
sent  forward,  division  by  division, 
powerful  reinforcements  to  the  col- 
umns engaged.  Thus  the  "  affairs 
of  advance  guards"  had  become  a 
wrestle  of  two  armies.  It  was  a 
lovely  country  and  a  lovely  day, 
which  looked  on  that  hurly-burly 
of  warring  passions.  The  fields 
were  green  with  grass,  or  golden 
with  the  ripe   grain,  over  which  a 


gentle  breeze  rippled  peacefully. 
The  landscape  was  broken  by 
woods;  in  the  West  rose  blue 
mountains ;  the  sun  was  shining 
brilliantly  through  showery  clouds; 
in  the  East  the  heavens  were 
spanned  by  a  magnificent  rain- 
bow. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  Arcadian 
beauty — golden  fields,  lit  by  the 
sunshine,  with  the  symbol  of  peace 
bending  over  all — in  which  the 
mighty  adversaries  had  now  grap- 
pled. Only  other  features  of  the 
landscape  at  that  moment  jarred 
upon  the  tranquil  loveliness  of  the 
spot.  The  flame  and  smoke  of 
burning  farm-houses,  fired  by  shell, 
rose  threateningly,  and  swept  across 
the  fields;  the  hills  rebellowed  with 
the  long  roar  of  the  artillery  and 
the  crash  of  musketry  as  the  oppo- 
nents closed  in. 

Warring  passions  have  come  to 
make  an  inferno  of  this  paradise. 
By  that  rainbow  ladder,  the  Angel 
of  Peace,  you  would  say,  has  as- 
cended to  heaven,  hiding  with  her 
long,  white  wings,  the  pitying  eyes 
which  feared  to  look  upon  the  ter- 
rible spectacle. 

The  opposing  lines  are  drawn  up 
on  the  two  ridges,  facing  each  other, 
a  mile  west  of  Gettysburg,  with 
Willoughby  Run,  a  small  stream, 
between  them.  Hill,  driving  Bu- 
ford,  takes  the  initiative,  and  throws 
his  right  across  the  stream.  It  is 
speedily  assailed,  and,  attacking 
with  the  greatest  gallantry,  the 
Federal  forces  which  have  hurried 
forward,  envelop  and  capture  Gene- 
ral Archer,  with  several  hundred 
men,  and  soon  afterwards  two  regi- 
ments of  Mississippians  meet  with 
the  same  fate.  Surrounded  in  a 
ravine,   they   are    seized,    and    tri- 
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umphantly  borne  off,  with  their 
battle-flags.  Thus  for  the  moment, 
fortune  seems  to  smile  upon  the 
blue,  and  frown  upon  the  gray. 

But  a  great  misfortune  to  the 
Federal  side  has  come  to  balance 
this  success.  They  have  lost  their 
brave  General  Reynolds,  corps  com- 
ma: ider.  Hurrying  forward  to  meet 
Hill,  he  has  fallen,  struck  in  the 
neck  by  a  bullet,  and  is  borne  to 
the  rear,  already  dying. 

But  Federal  reinforcements  con- 
tinue to  push  forward  to  the  scene 
of  action.  The  men  advance  gaily, 
exclaiming,  ""We  have  come  to 
stay  1"  It  is  one  of  their  own  offi- 
cers, General  Doubleday,  who  is 
going  before  the  Committee  on  the 
War  to  utter  coolly  the  terrible 
witticisms : 

"And  a  very  large  portion  of 
them  never  left  that  ground  !"* 

Hill's  advance  force,  thus  hard 
pushed,  holds  its  ground  with  the 
old  gallantry,  shown  in  so  many 
battles,  but  the  pressure  on  it  is 
heavy.  Moving  more  to  the  left, 
Hill  concentrates,  and  offers  a  de- 
termined front,  when  all  at  once  a 
welcome  sight  greets  his  eyes.  It 
is  a  long  line  of  bayonets,  emerg- 
ing from  the  northern  woods,  and 
the  glimmer  of  gray  uniforms. 

This  force  is  Ewell's.  He  has 
hurried  forward  from  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehannah  at  the  summons 
of  Lee,  pushed  straight  for  Gettys- 
burg, and  here  he  is,  coming  into 
line  on  Hill's  left  flank,  opposite 
the  Federal  right.  He  seizes  upon 
Oak  Hill,  a  commanding  eminence 
then,  forms  Bodes'  division,  all  that 
has  yet  arrived,  for  battle,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  guns  upon  his  left 

*  Cond.  of  War,  L,  p.  307. 


tells  Hill  that  the  engagement  is 
about  to  take  a  new  phase. 

The  enemy,  too,  see  that.  They 
hurry  forward  a  fresh  corps,  and 
place  it  on  the  right  of  their  former 
line,  and  thus  envelop  Gettysburg 
on  the  west  and  north,  both.  Their 
line  is  a  crescent,  with  its  left  half 
opposite  Hill,  its  right  half  oppo- 
site Bodes.  Then  the  thunders  are 
redoubled. 

The  battle  rages  all  along  the 
shores  of  Willoughby  Bun,  in  the 
fields  below  Seminary  Bidge — the 
lines  bending  to  and  fro,  the  hills 
bellowing.  From  the  roofs  and 
steeples  of  Gettysburg  affrighted 
burghers  look  on  stupefied.  By  the 
roads  in  rear,  long  strings  of  pant- 
ing Dutchmen,  are  seen  wending 
their  way  hurriedly  to  the  rear: — 
"  Stalwart,  able-bodied  wretches,  in 
men's  garments,"  a  northern  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser*  calls  them — the 
Arcady  of  the  day  before  has  be- 


*  The  same  correspondent  writes  in  a 
manner  far  from  complimentary  to  the 
Getty sburghers  :  "There  are,"  he  say.s, 
"some  of  the  most  intensely  mean  per- 
sons in  this  neighborhood  that  the  world 
produces.  On  Thursday,  a  bill  of  seven- 
teen hundred  dollars  was  presented  to 
General  Howard  for  damage  to  the  cerne- 
tary  during  the  night.  One  man  presented 
General  Howard  a  bill  for  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  cents  for  four  bricks  knocked  of  the 
chimney  of  his  house  by  our  artillery.  Our 
wearied,  and,  in  many  instances,  wounded 
soldiers  found  pumps  locked  so  that  they 
could  not  get  water.  A  hungry  oJ 
asked  a  woman  for  something  to  eat,  and 
she  first  inquired  how  much  he  would  pay. 
Another  a>ked  for  a  drink  of  milk,  and  the 
female  wished  to  know  if  he  had  any 
change.  These  persons  were  not  poor, 
but  among  the  most  substantial  citizens  of 
the  town  and  vicinity." — [Cor.  N.  Y.  Com. 
Advertiser,  July  7,  18G3. 
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come  a  scene  of  conflict  bitter  be- 
yond expression. 

The  Federal  lines  are  stretched 
thus  over  the  great  fields  west  and 
north  of  the  town,  and  seem  about 
to  drive  the  Confederate  forces  in 
their  front,  when  a  second  rein- 
forcement appears  coming  from  the 
north.  It  is  Early,  commanding 
E well's  second  division,  and  Early 
takes  his  position  upon  Bodes'  left. 
Thus  the  Confederate  line  has 
swept  round  in  a  semicircle,  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  enemy's — Early  on 
its  left,  Bodes  in  the  centre,  Hill's 
troops  upon  the  right. 

But   between   the  right  and  left 

wings  of  the  Federal  army  is  a  gap. 

Ewell  sees  it,  and  gets  ready.     At 

three  o'clock  the  great  blow  is  de- 

ivered. 

Bodes,  holding  Oak  Hill,  opposite 
the  Federal  centre,  hammers  at  it 
with  his  guns;  then  suddenly  he 
rushes  forward,  and  breaks  the 
Federal  lines  asunder,  as  an  iron 
wedge  splits  a  tree-trunk.  His  at- 
tack sweeps  away  the  right  of  one 
corps  and  the  left  of  another;  the 
Federal  army  is  pierced,  and  Early, 
advancing  at  the  same  time  against 
their  right  wing,  the  whole  line  is 
thrown  into  confusion,  doubled  up, 
and  driven  back,  wildly  flying,  into 
Gettysburg,  through  which  the  dis- 
ordered regiments  stream  rapidly, 
on  their  way  to  Cemetery  Hill. 

The  day  is  lost.  The  Federal 
forces  are  in  full  retreat,  leaving 
guns,  flags,  and  5,000  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  Confederates. 
General  Hancock,  sent  by  Meade, 
gal1  ops  up  only  to  find  that  the  day 
is  decided — the  advance  corps  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  over- 
whelmed; worse  than  all,  that  Cem- 
etery Hill,  that  frowning  rampart, 


the  key-position  of  the  whole,  is 
only  held  by  a  single  brigade,  sup- 
ported by  the  cavalry  of  Buford. 

Has  the  reader  of  this  page  ever 
visited  Gettysburg  ?  If  so,  he  will 
comprehend  the  terrible  significance 
of  this  fact.  Holding  that  power- 
ful position,  made,  one  would  say, 
for  artillery — with  his  right  and 
left  resting  firmly  on  the  rugged 
slopes  of  Gulp's  and  Bound- Top 
Hills — General  Meade  could  bid  de- 
fiance to  his  adversary,  and  hurl 
back  any  force  which  came  against 
him.  Losing  possession  of  that 
cemetery  range — forced  back  from 
it  by  the  on-rushing  columns  of 
Lee — that  was  ruin  to  General 
Meade;  for  Lee,  once  occupying 
Cemetery  Hill,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  the  Federal  commander  but 
retreat. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  July, 
1863,  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy 
was  decided  by  the  failure  of  the 
Confederates  to  advance  and  seize 
the  great  fortress  thus  within  their 
very  grasp.  Who  was  to  blame? 
History  must  answer  the  question. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  the  hill  was 
not  occupied.  It  was  held  by  one 
brigade,  some  cavalry,  and  the  dis- 
ordered remnants  of  the  two  de- 
feated corps,  only — and  no  attack 
was  made. 

The  moment  passed.  Hancock 
strained  every  nerve.  Meade  hur- 
ried forward  with  his  main  body. 
The  hills  swarmed  with  troops.  On 
the  next  morning,  General  Lee  saw 
in  front  of  him,  on  that  impregna- 
ble fortress,  the  glittering  bayonets 
and  bristling  cannon  of  nearly  the 
whole  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  ground 
upon  which  the  final  struggle  was 
about  to  take  place. 
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Cemetery  Ridge,  a  line  of  hills 
running  northward  toward  the 
town  of  Gettysburg,  bends  east- 
ward in  the  vicinity  of  the  place, 
and  terminates  in  the  rude  acclivity 
of  Gulp's  Hill.  There  rested  Meade's 
right. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  ridge 
rises  Eound-Top  Hill,  a  rugged  and 
almost  perpendicular  peak — wild, 
frowning,  jagged,  bristling  with 
woods.     Here  rested  Meade's  left. 

Along  the  crest  of  the  range,  be- 
tween these  two  points,  were  drawn 
up  his  infantry  and  artillery,  ready 
for  battle. 

Lee  occupied  a  range  nearly  pa- 
rallel with  his  opponent,  but  lower, 
and  commanded  by  it  Seminary 
Ridge.  His  right,  held  by  Long- 
street,  was  opposite  Round-Top — 
his  left,  commanded  by  Ewell,  bent 
round,  east  of  Gettysburg,  conform- 
ing itself  to  the  enemy's  line,  and 
faced  Meade's  right  on  Gulp's 
Hill. 

A.  P.  Hill  held  the  centre. 

Between  the  opposing  ranges  was 
a  little  valley  traversed  by  a  stream, 
and  waving  with  golden  wheat,  over 
which  ran  shadows  as  the  breeze 
touched  it,  and  passed  on. 

In  the  midst  of  this  lovely  land, 
sm  ling  in  the  sunshine,  was  now 
about  to  take  place  one  of  the 
bloodiest  combats  of  all  history. 
On  one  side — the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac— was  courage,  discipline, 
complete  equipment,  excellent  sol- 
diership in  men  and  officers,  and 
the  consciousness  that  they  were 
fighting  on  their  own  soil,  pressed 
by  the  foot  of  the  stranger.  On 
the  other — the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia — was  a  courage,  certainly 
as  reckless,  a  materiel  certainly  as 
excellent;    but   in  addition,   a  wild 


elevation  and  self-confidence,  un- 
paralleled since  the  days  of  Napo- 
leon. Fredericksburg  and  Chan- 
cellorsville  had  made  every  private 
rate  himself  as  worth  three  of  the 
enemy;  no  heart  in  all  that  host 
doubted  the  result  for  an  instant; 
an  indescribable  afflatus,  like  the 
breath  of  victory,  buoyed  up  the 
army;  they  went  to  battle  dancing 
and  singing,  as  though  excited  by 
champagne. 

"I  never  even  imagined  such 
courage,"  said  a  Federal  surgeon  to 
General  Kemper;  "your  men  seem- 
ed to  be  drunk  with  victory,  as  they 
charged !" 

The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal 
in  numbers. 

"  Including  all  the  arms  of  the 
service,"  says  General  Meade,  "  my 
strength  was  a  little  under  100,000 
men." 

General  Lee's  was  67,000  bayo- 
nets— about  70,000  of  all  arms,  in 
the  absence  of  Stuart's  cavalry.  So 
the  morning  report  declared,  on 
General  Longstreet's  authority. 

"  The  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia," said  Longstreet,  "was  at 
this  time  in  a  condition  to  under- 
take anything." 

You  were  right,  General !  It  was 
only  the  impossible  that  was  be- 
yond their  strength. 

Such  were  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  two  great  armies,  drawn  up 
and  facing  each  other,  on  the  Get- 
tysburg Heights,  July  2,  1863. 
Each  commander  was  waiting  for 
the  other  to  attack,  and  wisely. 
To  be  assailed — that  was  to  enjoy 
an  enormous  advantage.  To  assail 
—that  was  to  run  a  terrible  hazard. 
The  lines  advancing  over  those 
waving  wheat  fields  were  doomed 
to  destruction  from  the  fire  on  tho 
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neighboring  heights.  Which  side 
would  first  try  that  bloody  ad- 
vance ? 

It  sjDeedily  became  obvious  that 
General  Meade  had  no  such  inten- 
tion. He  was  plainly  going  to 
await  his  adversary's  attack.  Would 
Lee  make  that  attack,  however  ? — 
would  he  not  rather  execute  a  great 
flank  movement  by  the  Emmets- 
burg  Road  ?*  At  four  in  the  after- 
noon that  question  was  answered. 

All  the  forenoon,  General  Lee 
had  remained  silent.  Seated  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  near  the  centre  of 
his  line,  he  reconnoitered  his  great 
adversary — seeking  apparently  for 
some  opening  in  his  armor.  There 
seemed  absolutely  none.  Right  and 
left,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
stretched  the  glittering  blue  lines, 
defended  everywhere  by  cannon, 
and  to  charge  those  heights,  thus 
crowned  with  bayonets  and  artil- 
lery, seemed  a  hopeless  undertaking. 
An  assault  aiming  to  turn  the  Fede- 
ral left,  in  front  of  Round-Top, 
seemed  to  promise  good  results, 
however,  and  this  assault  was  de- 
termined on  by  Lee. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  all  is 
ready.  The  attacking  column  will 
be  that  of  Longstreet,  holding  the 
right — Lee's  "Old  War  Horse,"  who 
has  breasted  so  many  shocks  of 
battle,  and  never  failed  him  yet. 
You  have  only  to  look  at  that  short 
and  stalwart  figure — that  calm,  firm 
face,  half  enveloped  in  the  full 
beard,  and  those  eyes,  whose  cool 
glance  never  sunk  before  peril — 
you  have  only  to  look  at  Long- 
street  to  understand  that  this  is  the 
true  "  heart  of  oak,"  which  no  storm 

*  Expected  by  General  Meade — see  his 
testimony. 


can  shatter.  On  that  face  is  writ- 
ten the  stubborn  tenacity  of  the 
bull-dog,  who,  once  closing  his 
teeth  in  the  body  of  an  enemy,  will 
permit  himself  to  be  hewn  in  pieces 
without  relaxing  for  a  moment  his 
fatal  clutch. 

Longstreet  opens,  first  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery.  With  that  great 
hammer  he  strives  to  loosen  the 
iron  joints  of  the  Federal  coat  of 
mail  in  his  front.  General  Sickles 
receives  this  fire;  he  has  thrown  his 
lines  forward  considerably  in  front 
of  the  rest,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
for  Longstreet  to  overpower  and 
drive  him  back  before  scaling  the 
heights  of  Round-Top. 

The  great  war-hammer  continues 
to  bang;  Longstreet  forms  his  col- 
umn of  assault,  consisting  of  Hood 
and  McLaws;  at  four  in  the  even- 
ing he  is  ready.  Then  the  thunder 
of  the  cannon  drops  to  silence,  and 
the  veterans  of  the  First  Corps  are 
hurled  against  the  blue  lines  in 
their  front. 

From  this  moment  until  night 
descends — and  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
see  the  "  moon  rise  o'er  the  battle- 
plain" — one  continuous  crash  of 
musketry  and  thunder  of  artillery 
rolls  through  the  valley,  and  leaps 
back  from  the  hills,  deafening  all 
ears.  McLaws,  holding  Longstreet's 
left,  and  supported  by  Hill's  right 
division,  attacks  the  Federal  salient, 
pushes  forward  into  a  peach  orchard 
in  his  front,  and  here,  hour  after 
hour,  the  battle  continues  to  roar. 
In  spite  of  Federal  reinforcements, 
constantly  arriving,  the  Confede- 
rates, slowly  but  surely,  push  back 
the  opposing  lines.  Brigade  after 
brigade  of  the  northern  troops  is 
swept  away;  the  Confederates  con- 
tinue  to   push  forward;   the  great 
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carnival  of  death  was  in  full  blast, 
and  it  is  the  gray  soldiers  who  ride 
upon  the  wave  of  battle,  bearing 
them  ever  nearer  to  the  heights, 
which,  once  attained,  will  give 
them  victory. 

Meanwhile,  the  assault  of  Long- 
street's  right  division  has  been 
splendid.  It  is  led  by  Hood,  the 
great  Texan,  unsurpassed  for  dash 
and  courage  by  any  soldier  in  the 
army.  Hood  never  pauses  in  his 
charge,  for  he  is  a  man  "  to  count 
on."  He  pushes  straight  across  the 
Federal  flank,  sweeping  back  from 
Peach  Orchard  toward  Round-Top, 
and,  by  a  sudden  and  admirable 
movement,  penetrates  the  space  be- 
tween their  left  and  the  peak.  At 
one  blow  Hood  seems  to  have  de- 
cided the  great  struggle.  His  Tex- 
ans  are  rushing  up  the  slope.  Once 
rooted  on  this  rugged  peak,  from 
which  no  human  power  can  drive 
them,  they  will  have  General 
Meade's  army  in  reverse.  Their 
cannon  will  enfilade  his  lines ; 
Cemetery  Hill  will  be  untenable; 
the  Federal  army  will  be  dislodged 
from  its  grand  position,  and  be 
forced  to  retreat  upon  Washington, 
pursued  by  Lee. 

All  this  Hood  sees  at  a  glance; 
his  Texans  rush  upon  the  hill,  with- 
out skirmishers,  in  solid  mass, 
every  man  running  and  yelling. 
The  rocky  slope  is  reached;  the 
Texans  dash  toward  the  summit 
without  pause;  then  suddenly  on 
the  crest  they  are  met,  bayonet  to 
bayonet ;  beyond  are  confused 
groups  of  shouting  and  struggling 
men,  dragging  up  cannon. 

A  single  officer  has  saved  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  General 
"Warren,  riding  by,  as  Hood  charges, 


has  seen  the  imminent  peril — has 
imperiously  ordered  the  signal -offi- 
cers, about  to  retreat  from  Bound- 
Top,  to  continue  waving  their  flags 
— has  seized  a  brigade,  the  first  lie 
can  find — has  rushed  up  the  slope, 
directing  cannon  to  be  hauled  up 
by  the  hands  of  the  men;  and  when 
Hood's  troops  rush  upon  the  crest, 
it  is  to  find  themselves  met,  breast 
to  breast,  by  a  brigade  of  infantry, 
who  attack  them,  bayonet  to  bayo- 
net, with  clubbed  muskets,  with 
rocks,  howling,  yelling,  dying,  but 
dragging  with  them  as  they  fall  the 
enemy  whose  bayonets  have  pierced 
them  through  from  breast  to  back. 

In  half  an  hour  this  bloody  com- 
bat has  ended.  The  head  of  Hood's 
column  is  hurled  from  the  peak 
into  the  ravine — the  enemy  are 
massed  upon  the  summit — over  the 
dead  bodies,  thick  strewn  on  the 
rocky  crest,  and  the  wounded,  wel- 
tering in  blood,  rolls  the  hoarse 
and  menacing  thunder  of  the  artil- 
lery, dragged  thither  at  last,  and 
now  firing  upon  the  gray  soldiers 
beneath. 

It  was  Vincent's  brigade  which 
did  this  work.  The  names  of  his 
men  should  be  preserved.  They 
saved  the  day  at  Gettysburg.  Hear 
General  Meade: 

"At  the  same  time  that  they 
threw  these  immense  masses  against 
General  Sickles,  a  heavy  column 
was  thrown  upon  the  Round-Top 
Mountain,  which  was  the  key  point 
of  my  whole  position.  If  they  had 
succeeded  in  occupying  that,  it  ivould 
have  prevented  me  from  holding  < 
of  the  ground  which  I  subsequently 
held  to  the  last." 

That  is  to  say,  that  the  question 
whether  General  Meade  was  to  re- 
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treat  or  not,  was  decided  in  the 
thirty  minutes'  fight,  on  the  west  of 
Eound-Top  Hill. 

Strange  battle  !  The  Federal 
forces  driven  on  the  first  day's  fight; 
but  Cemetery  Hill  not  occupied. 
Driven  again  in  the  second  day's 
fight ;  but  Kound-Top  Hill  not  se- 
cured. Fate  seemed  to  fight  against 
us.  There  is  one  title  for  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg  which  should  live 
in  history — "  The  Great  Graze  !" 

At  nightfall  Longstreet  was  re- 
treating sullenly.  He  had  fought 
with  his  well-known  obstinacy  ;  had 
clutched  victory,  it  seemed,  twice  or 
thrice  ;  but,  promptly  and  rapidly 
reinforced  at  every  point  by  bri- 
gades, divisions,  corps,  the  Federal 
lines  had  stubbornly  returned  to  the 
contest,  worn  out  tbeir  opponents 
by  sheer  hard  fighting  ;  then  they 
had  advanced  in  turn,  forced  the 
Confederates  back  beyond  the  peach 
orchard  and  wheat  field.  When  night 
descended,  the  lines  faced  each  other 
there — nothing  had  been  gained. 
The  moon,  rising  slowly  over  the 
battle-field,  looked  down  upon  a 
thousand  corpses — that  was  all. 

Lee's  first  assault  upon  the  ene- 
my's position  has  thus  failed  ;  but 
he  does  not  despair.  He  will  try 
another.  While  Longstreet  has  at- 
tacked the  enemy's  left,  Ewell  has 
assailed  their  extreme  right ;  has 
penetrated  their  line,  occupied  their 
breastworks,  and  at  nightfall  seems 
rooted  firmly  there  ;  but  at  dawn  he 
has  been  attacked  in  turn,  driven 
from  his  position,  and  now,  on  this 
morning  of  the  3rd,  is  again  in  the 
plain,  with  all  the  labor  to  go  over 
again. 

General  Lee,  from  his  position  on 
Seminary  Ridge,  at  his  centre,  re- 


connoitres the  Federal  position 
through  his  field  glass.  There  is 
no  change  in  it,  except  that  General 
Meade  has  straightened  his  line,  has 
his  flanks  thoroughly  protected,  and 
is  not  to  be  surprised  on  his  right 
or  his  left. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  done 
by  Lee.  He  must  retire,  or  attack 
the  Federal  centre.  Which  course 
will  he  pursue  ?  He  looks  at  his 
old  army,  cool,  resolute,  gay,  be- 
lieving in  itself  and  in  him.  He  re- 
solves to  put  all  upon  the  die,  and 
orders  preparations  to  be  made  for 
a  final  assault. 

We  approach  now  one  of  those 
grand  dramatic  spectacles  which 
stand  out,  bold,  prominent,  and 
bloody,  on  the  great  canvass  of  the 
world's  wars.  Gettysburg  is  to  see 
a  last  charge — the  glare  is  to  deep- 
en, the  tragedy  attain  its  utmost  in- 
tensity in  the  rush  of  the  Virginians 
upon  Cemetery  Hill. 

For  this  hard  work,  Rickett's  di- 
vision of  Virginia  troops,  which  has 
just  arrived,  fresh  from  the  rear,  has 
been  selected  by  Lee.  He  knows  of 
what  metal  they  are,  and  that  he 
can  depend  upon  them.  At  Water- 
loo, Napoleon  looked  to  his  "  Old 
Guard"  conquerors  in  so  many  bat- 
tles. At  Gettysburg,  Lee  looked  to 
his  Virginians. 

The  great  attack  thus  determined 
upon,  the  arrangement  of  the  troops 
is  rapidly  made.  Pickett,  with  his 
Virginians,  will  make  the  assault, 
his  flanks  covered  and  supported  by 
Wilcox  and  Pettigrew — Longstreet 
will  guard  their  right  against  an  at- 
tack from  the  force  in  front  of  him. 
If  the  Virginians  burst  through  and 
seize  the  Cemetery  heights,  the 
whole  centre  of  the  army  will  rush 
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into  that  gap  ;  Meade's  wings  will 
be  torn  asunder  ;  then  his  fate  will 
be  decided. 

At  one  o'clock,  Lee  commences 
the  execution  of  his  great  plan.  He 
has  crowned  Seminary  Ridge,  along 
the  whole  front  of  Longstreet  and 
Hill,  with  artillery,  and  at  one  in 
the  day,  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
pieces  of  cannon  open  their  grim 
mouths,  sending  their  hoarse  roar 
across  the  valley.  Eighty  pieces  re- 
ply to  them,  and  for  two  hours  these 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  cannon 
tear  the  air  with  their  harsh  thun- 
der, reverberating  ominously  in  the 
gorges  of  the  hills,  and  hurled  back 
in  crash  after  crash,  from  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  twj  ridges.  Search- 
ing for  a  word  to  describe  this  ar- 
tillery fire,  that  cool  and  unexcita- 
ble  soldier,  General  Hancock,  could 
find  nothing  but  "  terrific." 

"Their   artillery   fire,"    he    says, 

"  was  most  terrific It 

was  the  most  terrific  cannonade  I 
ever  witnessed,  and  the  most  pro- 
longed  It  was  a  most 

terrific  and  appalling  cannonade — 
one,  possibly,  hardly  ever  paral- 
leled." 

For  nearly,  or  quite  two  hours, 
Lee  continues  this  "  terrific"  fire. 
With  this  hammer  of  the  Titans  he 
aims  to  so  batter  the  Federal  cen- 
ti  e,  breaking  down  its  strength,  that 
when  his  sword's  point  is  thrust  for- 
ward, it  will  pierce  every  obstacle 
and  drink  blood.  So  the  gigantic 
sledge  hammers  bang  away  without 
ceasing,  until  nearly  three  o'clock. 
Then  the  Federal  fire  slackens,  ap- 
pears to  be  silenced,  and  Lee  in 
turn  ceases  his  own.  The  moment 
has  come. 

The  Virginians  of  Pickett  form 
in  double  line,  just  in  the  edge  of 


the  woods  on  Seminary  Ridge — then 
they  are  seen  to  move.  At  a  slow 
and  steady  step  they  advance  into 
the  valley,  supported  by  Pettigrew 
on  the  left,  and  Wilcox  ready  to  fol- 
low on  the  right.  So  the  division 
goes  into  that  Valley  of  Death,  ad- 
vancing in  face  of  the  enemy's  guns 
at  common  time,  as  the  troops  of 
Ney  fell  back  under  the  Russian  ar- 
tillery, on  the  banks  of  the  Dnei- 
per. 

The  two  armies  look  on,  holding 
their  breath.  It  is  a  magnificent 
spectacle,  that  advance  of  the  Vir- 
ginians. Old  soldiers,  hardened  in 
the  fire  of  battle,  flush,  and  lean  for- 
ward, watching  them  as  they  mo  ve 
with  fiery  eyes.  Suddenly  the  Fe- 
deral artillery  opens  all  its  thun- 
ders, and  the  ranks  are  swept  from 
end  to  end  by  round  shot,  shell  and 
canister.  Bloody  gaps  are  seen, 
but  the  men  close  up  :  not  a  soul 
falters — the  line  advances  slowly,  as 
before.  The  fire  redoubles  ;  all  the 
demons  of  hell  seem  howling,  roar- 
ing, yelling,  screaming,  gibbering  in 
one  great  witch's  sabbat.  Through 
the  attacking  column  tears  a  storm 
of  iron,  before  which  men  fall  in 
heaps,  mangled,  bleeding,  their  bo- 
dies torn  to  pieces,  their  dying  hands 
clutching  the  grass.  The  survivors 
close  up  the  ranks  and  go  on  stea- 
dily. 

Virginia  is  not  poor  and  bare,  as 
some  suppose  her.  She  is  rich  be- 
yond royal  or  imperial  dreams — for 
she  has  that  charge. 

At  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
slope,  the  real  conflict  bursts  forth. 
There  the  thunder  of  the  artillery 
is  succeeded  by  the  crash  of  mus- 
ketry. From  behind  their  stone 
breastwork  the  Federal  infantry  rise 
and  pour  a  sudden  and  staggering 
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fire  into  the  assailants.  Before  that 
fire  the  troops  of  Pettigrew  melt 
away.  It  sweeps  them  as  dry  leaves 
are  swept  by  the  wind.  Where  a 
moment  before  was  a  line  of  infan- 
try, is  now  a  mass  of  fugitives,  fly- 
ing wildly  before  the  hurricane — 
the  brave  Pettigrew  falling  as  he 
waves  his  sword  and  attempts  to 
rally  them. 

The  Virginians  advance  unmoved. 
They  have  lost  the  flower  of  their 
forces,  but  the  survivors  do  not 
think  of  flinching.  The  work  be- 
fore them  is  plain,  and  they  ad- 
vance to  it.  In  face  of  the  concen- 
trated fire  of  the  infantry  forming 
the  Federal  centre,  they  ascend  the 
slope,  rush  headlong  at  the  breast- 
works ;  storm  them ;  strike  their 
bayonets  into  the  flying  Federals  ; 
and  a  wild  cheer  rises,  making  the 
blood  leap  in  the  veins  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men. 

They  are  torn  to  pieces,  but  they 
have  carried  the  works.  Alas !  it  is 
only  the  first  line.  Beyond,  other 
earthworks  frown  ;  in  their  faces 
are  thrust  the  muzzles  of  muskets 
which  spout  flame — that,  too,  must 
be  carried,  and  they  dash  at  it. 

Then  is  seen  a  spectacle  which 
will  long  be  remembered — Pickett's 
little  remnant  charging  the  whole 
Federal  army.  They  charge,  and 
are  nearly  annihilated.  Every  step 
death  meets  them.  Then  the  enemy 
close  in  on  the  flanks  of  the  little 
band — no  supporters  are  near — they 
fight  bayonet  to  bayonet,  and  die. 

When  the  torn  and  bleeding  rem- 
nant Ml  back  from  the  fatal  hill, 
pursued  by  yells,  shouts,  musket 
balls,  cannon  shot,  they  present  a 
spectacle  which  would  be  piteous,  if 
it  were  not  sublime.     Of  the  three 


brigades,  a  few  scattered  battalions 
only  return.  Where  are  the  com- 
manders? The  brave  Garnett  killed; 
the  gallant  Armistead  mortally 
wounded  as  he  leaped  his  horse  over 
the  breastworks  ;  the  fiery  Kemper 
lying  maimed  for  life,  under  the 
canister  whirling  over  him.  Four- 
teen field  officers  out  of  fifteen  are 
stretched  dead  and  dying  on  the 
field.  Of  the  men,  three-fourths 
are  dead  or  prisoners. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  de- 
cided. 

All  the  following  day,  General 
Lee  remained  in  position,  awaiting 
an  assault,  and  defying  it.  Does 
any  one  doubt  that  statement  ? 

"I  should  have  liked nothingbet- 
ter  than  to  have  been  attacked," 
said  Longstreet. 

"  My  opinion  is  now,"  said  Gene- 
ral Meade,  "  that  General  Lee  eva- 
cuated that  position  not  from  the 
fear  that  he  would  be  dislodged  from  it 
by  any  active  operations  on  my  part, 
but  that  he  was  fearful  that  a  force 
would  be  sent  to  Harper's  Ferry  to 
cut  off  his  communications.  .  .  . 
That  was  what  caused  him  to  re- 
tire." 

When  asked  the  question,  "Did 
you  discover,  after  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, any  symptoms  of  demorali- 
zation in  Lee's  army?"  Gen.  Meade 
replied,  "No,  sir.  I  saw  nothing  of 
that  kind."* 

There  was  none  ;  and  Gen.  Meade 
knew  it.  His  great  adversary  was 
at  bay,  and  extreme  care  was  taken 
not  to  press  him  too  closely  as  he 
retired.  On  the  14th,  Lee  had  re- 
crossed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia, 
and  the  campaign  was  ended. 

*  Meade.  Cond.  of  War,  I.,  33£< 
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Gettysburg  was  the  "Waterloo —  es  and  rejoicings — with  crowds,  and 

Cemetery  Hill  the  Mount  St.  Jean  brass   bands,   and   congratulations, 

of  the  war.  The   American  Waterloo   is   worth 

The  Virginians  who  charged  there  making   that  noise   over  ;  and   the 

had  the  right  to  say —  monument  proposed  there,  is  a  na- 

"  The  Old  Guard  dies — it  does  not  tural  conception, 

surrender  V  What  will  that  monument  be  ?    A 

Not  without  good  reason  is  the  lion,  as  at  Waterloo  ? 

anniversary  of  this  great  battle  ce-  Take  care,  Messieurs !    The  world 

lebrated  at  the  North  with  address-  will  say  it  is  Lee ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


PAINT  NOT  THUS  THE  HOUES. 

Nay,  Pallet,  paint  not  thus  the  hours 
Young  urchins,  wearing  wreaths  of  flowers- 
Hiding  in  the  buds  of  roses, 
Where  the  folding  pink-leaf  closes — • 
Peeping  from  the  sunflower's  stem, 
Or  a  beauty's  garment  hem  ! 
No  !  rather  Limner,  make  them  lurk 
Busy  at  their  blanching  work, 
Withering  wrinkles  in  the  cheek — 
Every  hour  before  more  sleek — 
In  the  dimples — 'neath  the  lid 
Of  the  eye — or  show  them  slid 
Sly  among  the  auburn  tresses- 
Turning  them  to  silver  gray — 
Scattering  snow-tints  in  their  play  ! 
Oh !  the  hours  are  crabbed  creatures. 
Still  at  war  with  human  features. 
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"  I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember  some  of  these  articles,  and  out  they  shall." 

—[King  Henry  VIII. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

grace's  discovery,  and  what  she  got 

BY   IT. 

Well  might  Walter  Dunbar  won- 
der, when  he  thought  of  Stephen 
Joscelyn,  and  the  energy  and  ac- 
tivity of  that  brain,  which,  rising 
superior  to  the  physical  deformity, 
or  seeming  disability,  from  which 
he  suffered,  could  address  itself 
with  so  much  ease  and  flexibility  to 
such  a  variety  of  occupations;  and 
this  last,  that  of  a  Captain  of  dra- 
goons, apparently  so  greatly  in  con- 
flict with  his  physical  condition ! 
But  a  rare  vitality,  a  wonderfully 
active  mind,  a  will  superior  to  all 
conditions,  and  resolute  against  op- 
position, constituted  the  secret  of 
Stephen  Joscelyn. 

Nothing  could  surpass  his  activity 
in  his  new  vocation  in  the  cavalry. 
He  now  rode  incessantly,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  present  enter- 
prise. All  the  intervals  of  his  time 
from  school-keeping  were  thus  em- 
ployed. In  the  course  of  three 
weeks,  he  had  organized  a  corps  of 


no  less  than  thirty  light  horse.  He 
had  infused  the  military  spirit 
among  all  his  neighbors.  He  pick- 
ed his  men  with  care,  and  such  was 
his  popularity,  such  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  his  honor  and  good 
sense,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
make  his  own  appointment  of  offi- 
cers. 

These  he  drilled  with  care.  Dick 
Marvin  became  one  of  his  Lieu- 
tenants, and  little  Dick,  his  son, 
was,  to  his  great  delight,  promoted 
— as  he  could  wind  the  horn  with 
good  effect — to  be  the  bugler  of  the 
corps.  Several  of  the  taller  school- 
boys of  sixteen,  seventeen  and 
eighteen,  were  permitted,  with  the 
sanction  of  their  parents,  to  enter 
the  troop.  And  there  were  no  bet- 
ter or  braver  troopers  in  it.  We 
shall  probably  hear  of  them  in  times 
to  come.  Stephen's  practice  was 
thus  continued  day  by  day,  almost 
as  soon  as  school  hours  were  over. 
By  night,  he  himself  studied  in  such 
military  manuals  as  could  then  be 
procured.  Where  books  failed  him, 
he  strove,   by  dint  of  thinking,  to 


*  Entered,  according  to  Act  oi'Congress,  in  the  year  1867,  hy  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.,  author  and  proprietor, 
in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  South  Carolina. 
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work  out  the  processes  for  himself. 
He  communicated  with,  and  receiv- 
ed instructions  from,  Capt.  Samuel 
Hammond,  then  one  of  the  best 
military  leaders  in  that  neighbor- 
hood; and  he  put  himself  in  cor- 
respondence also  with  other  parties 
in  Charleston,  through  whom  he 
procured  a  few  common  sabres, 
and  a  collection  of  horseman's  pis- 
tols. The  letters  of  Drayton  finally 
secured  him  promises  from  the 
Council  of  Safety  in  the  metro- 
polis, of  ample  supplies  at  an  early 
period. 

His  vigilance,  activity  and  zeal, 
bringing  him  still  more  into  notice, 
he  received  the  appointment  as  a 
member  of  the  "Secret  Committee" 
of  the  precinct  of  country  in  which 
he  dwelt.  His  life  had  been  the 
busiest,  ever  since  the  great  meet- 
ing in  Augusta;  or  rather,  perhaps, 
we  should  make  it  date  from  the 
period  when  he  left  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Kirkland  The  blow  he  had 
on  that  occasion  received  from  the 
tongue  of  the  fair,  foolish  woman, 
whom  he  had  so  unwisely  fancied, 
seemed  to  have  stung  him  to  a  con- 
centration of  all  his  energies  and 
powers,  in  such  a  direction  as  would 
take  him  away  from  all  thought  of 
that  unhappy  passion  in  which  he 
was  denied  to  hope. 

Well  might  "Walter  Dunbar  won- 
der !  Stephen  Joscelyn  was  a  won- 
der to  all  who  knew  him — to  scores 
of  men  who  knew  him  much  better 
than  Dunbar.  The  latter  knew  Mar- 
tin, his  brother,  to  be  a  man  of  great 
energies  also  ;  but  even  he  could 
not  compare  with  Stephen.  Well 
might  Walter  feel  all  the  pangs  of 
a  wounded  self-esteem,  in  making 
the  enforced  comparison  between  his 


own  feebleness  of  purpose  and  de- 
ficient performance,  and  the  powers 
of  that  really  strong  man,  thus  de- 
veloping resources  of  might  and 
character,  seemingly  so  inconsistent 
with  his  obvious  defects  and  disad- 
vantages. 

The  sense  of  shame,  the  agonies 
of  envy,  that  followed  the  compari- 
son thus  forced  upon  his  thought, 
even  by  the  witless  speaking  of  An- 
gelica, made  him  writhe,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  heart,  when  in  his  own 
chamber  ;  his  mind  ever  recurring 
to  the  supposed  crime  of  Stephen 
against  himself.  Brooding  thus 
alone,  only  served  to  confirm,  in  his 
bosom,  every  sentiment  of  hate  and 
bitterness  which  had  been  provoked 
by  the  revelations  made  him.  That 
these  sentiments  should  finally 
prompt  him  to  some  mode  of  ex- 
pressing them,  may  reasonably  be 
conjectured. 

Though  he  had  subdued  himself, 
on  returning  home  with  Angelica, 
to  a  proper  social  deportment,  it  was 
yet  evident  to  all  the  ladies  of  the 
household,  not  excepting  Angelica 
herself,  that  something  had  serious- 
ly gone  wrong  with  him.  When 
questioned  by  Mrs.  Kirkland,  he 
himself  was  now  not  unwilling  to 
profit  by  the  evasive  suggestion 
which  the  good  lady  made,  that  he 
had  overtasked  his  strength — that 
he  had  assumed  his  convalescence 
to  be  complete,  when  much  more 
time  and  self-nursing  were  essential 
to  his  perfect  restoration  ;  and  hav- 
ing arrived  at  this  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, she  again  protested  against 
further  exercise,  insisting  that  there 
should  be  no  long  walks  taken  any 
more,  no  matter  how  love  should 
plead,  until  she  should  decide  upon 
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Ms  ability  to  encounter  physical  fa- 
tigue. She,  too,  like  Aunt  Janet, 
had  her  vanity  as  a  nurse. 

Grace  was  not  so  easily  deceived 
as  her  mother,  and  Walter  felt  that 
her  eyes  scanned  his  countenance 
with  glances  of  keenest  inquiry, 
mingled  with  doubt,  when  he  thus 
accounted  for  his  deportment  by 
connivance  with  her  mother's  opi- 
nion. Angelica  was  easily  persuaded 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land,  though  she  insisted  that  their 
walks  had  not  been  very  long,  and 
were  by  no  means  fatiguing.  Grace 
sagaciously  thought  again  of  the 
long  talks,  and  rightly  guessed  that 
in  them,  rather  than  in  the  walks, 
lay  the  true  difficulty.  But  as  yet 
she  never  once,  even  in  her  own 
thoughts,  referred  to  Stephen  Josce- 
lyn,  as  having  any,  the  slightest  con- 
cern in  the  matter.  Poor  girl !  she 
thought  of  him  only  as  being  her 
concern. 

She  was  soon  to  be  enlightened. 
That  night,  when  she  and  Angelica 
had  retired — and  they  slept  toge- 
ther— the  latter,  who  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  must  be  talking, 
mentioned  casually  their  meeting 
with,  or  rather  their  sight  of,  Ste- 
phen, at  the  head  of  his  cavalry. 

She  spoke  in  her  usual  flippant 
and  harsh  manner,  when  he  was  the 
subject.  The  light  seemed  all  at 
once  to  break  in  upon  her  sister, 
and  Grace  said  quickly  : 

"I  hope,  Angey,  you  did  not 
speak  of  him  in  these  terms  to  Wal- 
ter." 

"Indeed,  but  I  did." 
"  Good  Heavens !  Angelica !" 
"  And  why  not,  I  want  to  know?" 
"  Why  not  ?  when  he  is  the  bro- 
ther of  Martin,  who  is  the  best  friend 
of  Walter." 


"  A  fig  for  his  friendship !  Why 
should  Walter  care  a  straw  for  the 
friendship  of  any  of  these  Josce- 
lyns?" 

"  But  he  does  care,  and  to  hear 
the  woman  who  is  to  be  his  wife 
speak  in  such  terms  of  the  brother 
of  his  friend,  must  make  him  very 
uncomfortable,  to  say  the  least. 
Take  care  that  Walter  does  not  dis- 
cover that  Martin  Joscelyn  is  quite 
as  dear  to  him,  as  a  friend,  as  An- 
gelica Kirkland  is  to  him  as  a  wife 
or  sweetheart." 

"  I've  no  fear  of  that  ;  and  I  had 
good  reasons,  too,  for  speaking  as  I 
did,  and  I  showed  Walter  that  if 
Martin  Joscelyn  was  his  friend,  such 
was  not  the  case  with  Stephen,  who 
was  his  bitter  enemy/' 

"  But  how  could  you  say  that,  An- 
gelica ?  How  dared  you  say  a  thing 
that  you  do  not  know  to  be  true  ?" 

"  Dared !  that's  a  pretty  word  for 
you  to  use  to  me,  Grace,  and  I  won't 
suffer  you  to  say  it.  Don't  you  say 
it  again.     Dare,  indeed!" 

"  Certainly  it  is  evil  doing,  Ange- 
lica, that  you  should  say  to  Walter 
what  you  know  to  be  unfcuie." 

"Ha!  you  call  me  a  liar!"  The 
attitude  which  accompanied  these 
words  was  sufficiently  threatening. 
Grace  said  quickly — 

"  Do  not  strike  me,  Angelica,  my 
sister !  Do  not,  I  implore  you  !  It 
is  sad  enough  for  me  to  know  that 
you  will  heed  no  counsels  of  mine, 
and  that  I  rarely  address  you,  even 
in  the  language  of  sisterly  love, 
without  provoking  you  to  anger. 
Do  not  do  a  worse  thing,  and  one 
that  you  will  one  day  regret  in  tears 
and  bitterness." 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  to  do  it." 

"  If  you  do,  Angelica,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly teU  Walter." 
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The  threat  seemed  to  have  its  ef- 
fect ;  the  uplifted  hand  was  lowered, 
and,  in  more  subdued  tones,  Angeli- 
ca answered  : 

"And  would  he  believe  you,  do 
you  think,  Miss  Tell-tale?" 

"  Would  you  dare  to  deny  it  ?" 

"  Dare  again !"  And  she  advanced 
threateningly,  and  her  hand  was 
again  uplifted. 

Grace  folded  her  hands  upon  her 
bosom  meekly,  and  said  : 

"Even  though  you  should  strike 
me,  I  must  speak,  Angelica,  and  you 
must  hear  me,  my  sister.  I  would 
save  you  from  yourself.  It  is  now 
painfully  apparent  to  me  that  the 
present  melancholy  condition  of 
Walter's  mind  is  due  to  your  influ- 
ence in  some  way,  and  not  to  the 
effect  of  his  late  sickness.  If  you 
have  told  him  any  untruth,  Angeli- 
ca, about  Stephen  Joscelyn,  you 
have  been  guilty  of  a  great  sin,  and 
will  be  grievously  punished  for  it. 
You  will  make  mischief  between 
these  men  ;  and  God  knows  what 
may  come  of  it.  Walter  is  rash  and 
hot-headed,  and  Stephen  is  a  man 
with  too  much  fire  in  his  own  brain 
to  submit  to  insult  or  injury." 

"Why,  what  should  that  poor 
cripple  do  to  Walter  Dunbar  ?" 

"  Do ! — and  is  it  possible,  Angeli- 
ca, that  you  would  have  Walter 
Dunbar  presume  on  the  condition 
of  the  cripple  to  use  violence  ?  For 
shame !  for  shame !  Hear  me,  and 
say,  tell  me,  my  sister,  tell  me  that 
you  have  not  been  guilty  of  this  sin 
of  reporting  to  Walter  the  wretched 
quarrel  which  you  had  with  Ste- 
phen." 

"That  was  the  very  thing  I  did  tell 
him !     And  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

"  Great  Heaven  have  mercy  upon 
us.     What  can  be  done  ?" 


"Yes," — exultingly — "I  told  him 
how  the  vile  and  hateful  creature 
had  called  him  a  pitiful  fellow,  and 
spoke  of  him  with  contempt." 

"  Then  may  God  have  mercy  on 
your  soul,  Angelica,  for  you  told 
him  a  most  horrid  falsehood." 

Hardly  had  she  spoken,  when  the 
closed  hand  of  the  sister  smote  her 
upon  the  mouth.  The  blood  flowed 
on  the  instant,  a  low  moan,  that  of 
a  wounded  spirit,  broke  from  the 
lips  of  Grace,  as  she  covered  them 
with  her  'kerchief  ;  and  such  a  look 
as  went  out  from  her  eyes  upon  the 
offender — so  sad,  so  full  of  pity — so 
very  sorrowful,  that  even  the  heart 
of  the  passionate  fury  seemed  to  be 
touched.  Grasping  Grace  by  the 
wrist,  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  she  said  quickly,  in  low,  husky 
tones — 

"I  did  not  wish  to  doit,  Grace  ;  I 
did  not  mean  it — I  did  not.  You 
w.'ll  not  tell,  Grace." 

"  You  have  effectually  closed  my 
lips,"  was  the  answer.  "  Would  to 
God  you  had  always  been  able  to 
close  your  own.  I  fear,  Angelica, 
greatly  fear,  my  sister,  that  you  have 
done  such  work  this  day  as  may  re- 
quire much  better  blood  than  either 
yours  or  mine  to  wash  out.  I  will 
sleep  with  mother  to-night.  May 
God  forgive  you,  my  sister,  as  I  do." 

"Grace!  Grace  I" 

Calling,  as  the  other  was  retiring, 
she  darted  after  her,  and  seizing  her 
about  the  neck,  was  about  to  kiss 
her,  when  Grace  interposed  her 
hand. 

"It  cannot  be  just  now,  Angelica; 
the  caress  following  the  blow  would 
be  much  harder  to  be  borne." 

"Then  you  do  not  forgive  me." 

"  I  forgive  you,  my  poor  sister, 
from  the  bottom  of  my   heart.     It 
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will  be  well  for  you  if  you  ever  can 
forgive  yourself." 

"  You  will  not  tell  our  mother  ?" 

"  To  our  mother,  Angelica,  I  must 
speak  the  truth,  which  I  may  not 
yet  confide  to  any  other  person." 

"  Go,  then,  you  spiteful  thing.  I 
always  knew  that  you  had  no  heart." 

To  this  there  was  no  answer. 
Grace  left  the  room  in  silence. 
There  was  a  difference  that  night  in 
the  sleep  of  the  two  sisters,  if  they 
slept  at  all.  The  psychologist  must 
conjecture  for  himself  the  character 
of  those  dreams  which  visited  the 
sleeping  brain  of  the  Sleeping  Beau- 

ty. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


GRACE  S   BILLET. 


The  revelation  of  what  had  taken 
place  between  the  sisters,  wras  made 
by  Grace  to  her  mother,  as  a  reason 
for  claiming  to  share  her  bed  with 
her  that  night.  "We  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  painful  scene  between  the 
two.  Mrs.  Kirkland  was  a  loving 
mother  to  her  children.  She  knew 
the  value  of  Grace  ;  but  she  also 
felt  the  beauty  of  Angelica.  The 
one  might  be,  in  a  household  sense, 
her  pride,  but  the  other  was  her  pet 
as  well  as  pride  ;  and  though  not 
blind  to  this  erring  nature  of  the 
girl,  at  once  passionate  and  feeble, 
she  had  never  been  able  to  find  the 
heart  to  check  or  chide  her,  in  any 
proper  manner,  so  that  the  correc- 
tion might  prove  adequate  to  the 
cure  of  her  infirmities  of  mind  and 
temper.  She  was  a  kind  mother, 
but  not  always  a  wise  one. 

Grace  had  not  dilated  in  her  nar- 
rative of  the  quarrel  ;  she  had  not 
used  any  epithet  in  describing  its 
details.     She  had,  on  the  contrary, 


softened  everything  that  could  tell 
against  her  sister.  Still,  the  mother 
thought  that  Grace  might  be  to 
blame.  She  had  spoken,  perhaps, 
too  harshly  to  the  child. 

But  the  broken  mouth,  the  still 
bleeding  lips,  spoke  also,  and  told 
their  own  story  more  emphatically 
than  any  words  ;  and  the  old  lady 
groaned  at  the  miserable  signs  of 
strife  between  her  children.  But 
she  could  only  groan.  How  to  reach 
the  evil  ?  For  the  cure  of  this,  she 
could  only  pathetically  wish  that  the 
time  would  come  when  Walter  Dun- 
bar would  find  himself  prepared  to 
marry.  Circumstances,  as  yet,  did 
not  suffer  him  to  decide  when  the 
happy  event  might  be  permitted  to 
take  place. 

But  the  subject  of  greatest  anx- 
iety with  Grace,  was  the  possibility 
of  a  scene  of  violence  between  Wal- 
ter and  Stephen.  The  mother,  how- 
ever, could  not  see  with  her  eyes,  or 
feel  any  of  the  apprehensions  which, 
oppressed  her  daughter's  heart. 
There  might  be  words  between  them 
— that  she  thought  possible — but 
blows — surely  not!  In  the  first 
place,  "  Walter  would  never  lift  his 
hand  against  a  cripple."  But  Grace 
suggested  that  a  challenge  might 
pass,  and  a  duel  with  pistols  follow, 
the  use  of  this  weapon  being  sug- 
gested to  put  the  cripple  on  an  equal 
footing  with  any  man. 

But  Mrs.  Kirkland  had  an  answer 
for  this  also.  She  believed  that  Ste- 
phen Joscelyn  was  too  pious  to  re- 
sort to  any  such  murderous  practice, 
even  though  Walter  should  invite 
him  to  the  field.  And,  finding  her 
mother  somewhat  disposed  to  yawn 
over  the  farther  controversy,  Grace 
retired  back  upon  her  own  sad 
heart,  weaving  apprehensive  fancies 
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in  her  brain,  which  kept  her  wake- 
ful all  night. 

With  early  dawn  she  was  up  and 
stirring.  She  was  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed  for  some  hours.  She  took 
her  writing  materials,  penned  seve- 
ral little  notes,  destroyed  them  as 
fast  as  she  penned  them,  and  left  the 
table  unsatisfied. 

Then,  listening  and  watchful  that 
no  one  should  surprise  her,  she  re- 
sumed her  efforts  at  the  desk  ;  and, 
after  several  more  experiments  in 
writing,  she  appeared  satisfied,  swept 
the  mutilated  papers  out  of  sight, 
but  hid  one  selected  slip  carefully 
away  in  her  bosom. 

It  was  a  mere  slip  of  paper,  upon 
which  she  had  written  but  a  single 
sentence,  a  small  result  from  such 
labor  and  anxiety.  But  she  care- 
fully folded  and  sealed  it,  and  as  we 
have  said,  hid  it  away  in  that  bo- 
som, where  lay  harbored  some  other 
sad  secrets  of  her  own,  about  which 
she  dared  neither  to  write  nor  speak. 

She  next  proceeded,  but  very  wea- 
rily, and  with  frequent  signs  of  for- 
getfulness,  to  her  usual  housekeep- 
ing duties.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  usual  breakfast.  Bet- 
ty, the  housemaid,  was  summoned  ; 
the  table  spread  out  as  usual,  and 
when  everything  was  ready,  Grace 
went  up  again  to  her  mother's  room, 
where  she  renewed  the  subject  of 
the  last  night. 

The  apprehensions  which  she  felt 
were  totally  unrelieved. 

But  what  to  do  ? 

Her  mother  was  by  no  means  the 
counsellor  for  such  a  case.  Yet, 
who  else  could  she  consult  ?  Again 
the  subject  was  discussed  between 
them,  but  nothing  that  the  girl  could 
say  to  the  mother  sufficed  to  make 
her  share  in  her  anxiety.     She  had 


no   fears   of  Stephen,    even   if  she 
could  doubt  Walter. 

A  desperate  suggestion  occurred 
to  Grace. 

"  Why  not  explain  the  whole  af- 
fair to  Walter  himself,  and  disabuse 
him  of  the  false  and  foolish  impres- 
sions which  he  had  received  from 
Angelica." 

"  And  make  your  own  sister  out 
a  liar!"  retorted  the  mother,  sharp- 
ly. "  Expose  her  to  the  man  that's 
to  be  her  husband !  Grace,  Grace ! 
I'm  astonished  that  you've  got  so 
little  affection  for  your  own  flesh 
and  blood." 

Poor  Grace !  She  was  confound- 
ed. 

Still,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Some- 
thing, it  is  true,  she  had  done,  but 
would  it  avail  ?  It  might ;  for  the 
safety  of  one  of  the  parties,  but  in 
no  wise  for  the  other.  And  she  had 
not  yet  completed  even  that  one 
thing,  upon  which  she  had  ground- 
ed some  portion  of  her  hope  to  keep 
the  peace  between  the  parties,  and 
arrest  the  incipient  evil  in  the  bud. 

Worried,  wearied,  discomfited,  she 
hurried  down  stairs,  and  passed  the 
piazza,  looking  forth  eagerly,  up  and 
down  the  road.  The  clock  struck  ; 
she  counted  each  stroke  uncon- 
sciously aloud. 

"Seven!" 

"  It  is  too  soon,"  she  murmured 
to  herself.  "  He  will  hardly  come 
along  before  eight,  or  after.  But  he 
may  come  along  sooner  than  usual. 
It  is  uncertain.  That  is  my  only 
chance,  and  I  must  not  miss  him." 

So  speaking,  she  went  out,  and 
called  up  Billy,  the  negro  boy,  who 
tended  upon  the  horses,  drove  the 
carriage,  at  times,  and  worked  in 
the  garden.  In  low  to:ies,  looking 
to  the  dwelling  all  the  while,  as  if 
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fearing  to  be  observed,  she  said  to 
hirn  hastily  : 

'•'Billy,  have  you  seen  little  Tom 
Watts  going  to  school  this  morn- 


ing?5 


"'Taint  time  for  'em  yet,  Miss 
Grace.  'Speck  he'll  be  coming  along 
by  breckfus  (breakfast)  time." 

"  Well,  go  out  to  the  road,  Billy, 
and  watch  for  him.  Don't  let  him 
pass.  Stop  him  when  he  comes, 
and  bring  him  up  to  the  gate.  Let 
him  wait  for  me.  I  won't  keep  him 
long.  I'll  be  on  the  watch  for  you, 
and  be  ready.  Tell  him  I  must  see 
him." 

She  appeared  a  little  easier  of 
mind  when  this  arrangement  had 
been  made,  and  she  beheld  Billy 
trotting  out  to  take  his  station  by 
the  road  side. 

She  was  fortunate  in  her  plan. 
The  breakfast  was  much  later  than 
usual.  Not  one  of  the  family  had 
yet  descended  from  their  chambers, 
when  Billy  reappeared,  conducting 
the  school-boy,  little  Tom  Watts, 
then  on  his  way,  with  his  satchel 
of  well-thumbed,  dilapidated  and 
greasy  books,  harbored  in  close 
propinquity  with  half  a  dozen  sweet 
potatoes,  a  good  round  of  hoe-cake, 
and  the  leg  of  a  chicken.  Such 
was  the  dinner  assigned  him  for  the 
day — such  as  most  of  the  boys  took 
with  them  to  school,  and  which, 
eaten  beside  a  branch  of  clear, 
bright  running  water,  was  a  thou- 
sand times  more  grateful  to  appe- 
tite and  health  than  the  costly  din- 
ners of  the  rich  at  formal  sittings. 
Grace  added  something  to  the 
contents  of  the  urchin's  wallet, 
which  made  him  show  his  white 
teeth  in  delight.  Some  hot  rolls  of 
wheat  flour,  and  a  few  slices  of  de- 
licious ham,   opened  to  his  mental 


vision  the  felicitous  dream  of  a  sup- 
per with  the  Barmecide. 

"  Tommy,"  said  Grace,  "  I  want 
you  to  do  me  a  favor." 

Tommy  was  quite  willing  to  do 
favors  where  the  compensation  was 
not  only  so  liberal,  but  made  in  ad- 
vance of  the  service.  He  grinned 
his  assent.  She  handed  him  her 
billet. 

"Give   this   to   the   master,   Mr. 
Joscelyn,  just  as  soon  as  you  get 
to  school.      Will  you  remember  to 
do  it,  Tommy?" 
He  promised. 

"And,  Tommy, " 

She  paused. 

"  What's  it,  Miss  Grace  ?" 
"  Ah !  Tommy,  you  need  not  say 
who  sent  it.     Kemember  that,  will 
you,   Tommy  ?      Don't  say  I  sent 
it!" 

Tommy  promised. 
"And,  Tommy,  when  you  come 
back  from  school,  stop,  and  I  will 
give  you   a  nice  piece   of  potato- 
pone.     Be  sure  and  come  for  it." 

Tommy  went  on  his  way,  and 
found  himself  thinking  of  the  an- 
gels, and  of  the  stuff  that  they  are, 
or  should  be  made  of;  and  he  mut- 
tered as  he  went  along — not  de- 
luded, it  seems,  as  older  people 
were,  and  are  apt  to  be. 

"  Mother  and  all  of  them  says  as 
how  Miss  Angelica  is  an  angel,  and 
a  beauty;  but  I  do  think  Miss  Grace 
is  a  hundred,  hundred  times  more 
beautiful  an  angel  than  all  the  Miss 
Angelicas  I  ever  seed." 
And  Tommy  was  right. 
And  Tommy  was  off,  and  never 
did  he  reach  school  half  so  rapidly 
as  he  did  that  day,  for  he  was  think- 
ing of  angels  all  the  way,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  borrowed  their 
wings.     And  when  he  reached  the 
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school-house,  he  found  the  master 
just  arriving  on  horseback;  and  the 
urchin  took  the  horse  (though  not 
one  of  the  troop)  and  hitched  him 
to  a  swinging  limb,  but,  ere  he  did 
so,  and  when  about  to  lead  the 
horse  away  with  one  hand,  having 
dropped  his  wallet  from  the  other, 
he  held  up  the  little  mysterious  bil- 
let, and  shook  it  full  before  the  face 
of  the  master. 

Stephen  Joscelyn  took  the  note, 
opened  and  read.  He  called  the 
boy  back. 

"  Who  gave  you  this,  Tommy  ?" 
"  Miss  Grace  told  me  not  to  tell 
you,  sir." 

"  Well — very  well,  Tommy.  Tell 
Miss  Grace  that  you  did  not  tell 
me;  for  you  did  not  tell  me,  you 
know." 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,  I  didn't." 
"  That's  right,  Tommy !     Always 
do   as   Miss   Grace — as  the   young 
ladies  tell  you." 

And  the  boy  went  off  with  the 
horse  perfectly  satisfied  with  him- 
self ;  and  the  master  entered  the 
school,  and  took  the  chair  of  au- 
thority, and,  while  the  children 
came  tumbling  in,  one  by  one,  or  in 
groups,  Stephen  Joscelyn  read  and 
reread  the  mysterious  little  billet, 
which  he  kept  turning  over  and 
over  in  his  hand,  apparently  much 
puzzled  by  its  contents.  And  yet 
these  were  sufficiently  brief,  suffi- 
ciently simple,  as  we  read  over  his 
shoulder,  and  not  seemingly  de- 
signed for  a  puzzle.  The  note  con- 
sisted of  a  single  sentence  only. 
It  ran  thus,  and  in  a  disguised 
hand: 

"Be  on  your  guard,  Stephen." 
"  Poor  Grace — the  good  girl — but 
what  can  she  mean  ?     What  can  be 


the  matter  ?  She  has  disguised  the 
hand,  but  the  name,  Stephen,  tells 
it  all." 

He  mused  for  a  while;  but,  as  if 
unable  to  make  anything  of  it,  he 
laid  the  paper  aside,  looked  at  his 
round,  silver  watch,  brought  his 
little  mallet  down  with  a  sharp 
stroke  upon  the  table  which  hushed 
in  a  moment  all  the  bedlam  clatter 
of  the  boys — books  were  imme- 
diately opened,  and  the  business  of 
the  school  at  once  begun. 

By  this  time  all  the  family  at  Mrs. 
Kirkland's  were  astir.  Walter  was 
the  last  to  leave  his  chamber.  He 
made  his  appearance  in  the  break- 
fast-room, where  the  ladies  had  al- 
ready assembled,  and  was  met  at 
the  entrance  by  the  beautiful  An- 
gelica, looking  like  the  buxom,  bat 
innocent  May,  just  descended  in  a 
shower  of  roses.  Who,  in  that  gay 
child-aspect  and  sunny,  bright  de- 
meanor, could  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  such  demoniac  passions  in 
her  bosom  as  could  so  deform  her 
visage  the  night  before? 

For  a  moment  his  own  counte- 
nance lighted  up  as  he  beheld  her. 
But  only  for  a  moment.  A  settled 
gravity  soon  resumed  its  sway  over 
all  his  features,  and  there  was  a 
stern  rigidity  about  his  mouth, 
which  prevented  any  play  of  the 
muscles  in  that  always  most  speak- 
ing member  of  the  face. 

The  usual  salutations  were  cor- 
dially enough  exchanged  between 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  but 
even  he  could  see  that  there  wTas 
something  cloudy  in  all  features 
save  those  of  Angelica. 

And  there  were  the  broken  mouth 
and  swollen  lips  of  Grace,  not  con- 
tributing in  any  degree  to  render 
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her  sad,  wan  face  attractive  to  the 
lover  of  the  beautiful. 

He  was  not  so  absorbed  in  self  as 
not  to  see  the  wound;  and,  while 
inwardly  contrasting  the  face  with 
that  of  Angelica,  to  remark  upon  it. 
It  was  natural  enough  that  he 
should  do  so,  and  the  heightened 
color  on  the  cheeks  of  his  betroth- 
ed, as  he  asked  the  question,  tend- 
ed still  more  to  increase  the  gratify- 
ing contrast,  which  his  thought  had 
made  between  her  charms  and  the 
want  of  charm  in  the  countenance 
of  Grace. 

"Why,  Grace,  what  have  you 
been  doing  to  your  mouth?  What 
has  done  it?" 

"Only  a  trifling  hurt,  Walter. 
My  own  folly." 

"It  is  an  ugly  cut,  Grace,  not  a 
trifling  hurt,  by  any  means.  One 
would  almost  suspect  you  of  having 
been  engaged  in  a  bruizing  match. 
It  is  just  such  a  wound  as  a  good 
fist,  by  a  skillful  boxer,  is  very  apt  to 
make.  The  upper  lip  seems  to  be 
divided." 

It  was  now  Grace's  turn  to  be- 
come red  in  the  face,  while  that  of 
Angelica  grew  as  suddenly  pale. 
Mrs.  Kirkland  was  all  in  a  fidget, 
and,  by  a  very  awkward  movement 
of  her  arm,  overthrew  the  teapot, 
with  all  its  contents,  upon  the  floor. 
There  was  a  grand  smash. 

It  was  a  most  happy  diversion. 

Grace  cried  out: 

"  Have  you  scalded  yourself,  mo- 
ther?" 

The  object  of  Walter's  solicitude 
was  changed  at  once,  and  the  di- 
vided lip  of  Grace  was  no  longer 
the  subject  of  discussion.  She 
busied  herself  in  picking  up  the 
fragments  of  the  teapot,  then  dis- 
appeared  to   draw   another  pot  of 


tea.  This  still  farther  delayed  the 
breakfast,  and  the  fate  of  the  tea- 
pot, and  the  alarm  of  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land, when  it  was  found  she  was 
not  scalded,  became  a  topic  of  play- 
ful remark,  in  which  all  parties 
were  relieved  from  their  previous 
anxieties.  Angelica  got  over  her 
terrors,  and  the  paleness  passed 
away  from  her  cheek. 

After  breakfast,  Walter  Dunbar 
retired  to  his  chamber. 

Grace  seized  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  his  absence  to  say  to  her 
mother,  in  the  presence  of  An- 
gelica : 

"  Whether  you  fear  as  I  do  or 
not,  it  will  be  well  to  take  such  pre- 
cautions as  we  can  to  prevent  the 
mischief,  which  I,  at  least,  still  ap- 
prehend. You  can  see  that  Walter 
meditates  something  very  seriously. 
You  can  see  it  in  the  sudden  change 
which  has  come  over  him — in  his 
reluctance  to  talk  as  usual — in  his 
absence  of  manner — in  his  com- 
pressed lips,  and  in  the  wandering 
expression  of  his  eyes.  I  see  it,  at 
least.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  close 
watch  upon  him,  and  prevent  him, 
if  possible,  from  leaving  the  house 
to-day.  You,  mother,  must  do  your 
best  to  interest  and  engage  his  at- 
tention. Show  him  everything  about 
the  grounds  and  garden;  consult 
him  about  that  question  between 
you  and  old  Mr.  Mercer — about  the 
titles  to  the  land,  I  mean — the  old 
parson's  tract;  and  there  are  seve- 
ral other  things  about  which  you 
will  have  need  to  talk  with  him 
as  a  lawyer.  Nor  must  you,  An- 
gelica,   " 

Here  she  turned  to  her  sister, 
and  spoke  with  a  changed  manner. 
Now  she  is  just  as  earnest  as  in 
speaking  to  her  mother,  but  there 
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is  in  the  voice,  and  look,  and  ges- 
ture, a  dignity  such  as  a  just  au- 
thority should  ever  impart,  but 
which,  in  the  meekness  of  her  na- 
ture, she  had  hitherto  forborne, 
whenever  she  had  occasion  to  speak 
to  Angelica.  The  latter  felt  the 
change,  and  instinctively  seemed  to 
succumb  before  it,  while  Grace 
proceeded: 

"You,    Angelica,    must   now   do 
your  best,  using  all  the  attractions 
you  can  command,  to  keep  "Walter 
here     at    home     until     his     mood 
changes    for    the    better.      It   will 
need  all  your  efforts  to  undo  that 
mischief  which  I  am  satisfied  your 
thoughtless   speaking   has    already 
done.    Do  not  suffer  him  from  your 
sight  to-day,  if  you  can  help  it.     To 
gain  time  is  a  great  deal  towards 
the  cooling  off  the  passions.     A  day 
or  two,  and  the  angry  feelings  will 
subside,  and  more  prudent  thoughts 
will  arise,  to  arrest  any  rash  con- 
duct which  he  may  now  meditate. 
Nay,  do  not  answer  me,  Angelica ! 
I  am  not  able,  it  seems,  to  persuade 
our  mother  or  yourself  that  there 
is  anything  to  be  apprehended  be- 
tween Walter  and  Stephen  Josce- 
lyn.     But  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
trouble,  if  not  danger,  to  grow  from 
what  you  have  said  to  Walter.     I 
know  it   must  be  so  from  what  I 
know  of  these  men,  and  I  warn  you 
that  it  will  need  all  our  woman's 
wit  to  keep  them  from  quarreling, 
if  not  fighting.     Heed  my  words! 
There  is  no  harm  in  taking  proper 
precautions,   at  least  for  a  day  or 
two,  so  that  we  can  keep  the  parties 
from   meeting.       Sec   to   it,    then ! 
You  have  sufficient  right  to  be  with 
Walter  continually,  and  hitherto  it 
has  been  your  pleasure  and  his  that 
you  should  bo  so.     Let  it  so  con- 


tinue.    Your  own  report  of  his  con- 
duct    yesterday     evening,     coming 
home  from  '  Indian  Spring,'  ought 
to  be  enough  for  you.     I  tell  you 
that  he  is  fighting  with  himself  now, 
every  hour,  to  keep  down  from  oiu* 
sight  those  passions  which  are  rag- 
ing in  his  breast,  and  which  you, 
my  sister,  have  so  foolishly  enkin- 
dled.    I   speak  to  you  now  in  the 
presence   of    our    mother.       From 
this  time  forth  I  shall  never  seek  to 
counsel  you  except  in  her  presence. 
On  this  particular  subject  you  shall 
never  be   taxed    to    listen    to   my 
words  again." 

She  then  left  the  room,  and  re- 
tired to  her  mother's  chamber. 

The  solemnity  of  her  speech,  its 
earnestness,    the    loftiness   of    her 
manner,   so   unusual   with   her,    so 
seldom   if    ever   seen   by  either  of 
them  before,  now  deeply  impressed 
them  both.     The  mother  hearkened 
with  surprise,  and  in  utter  silence. 
Angelica  was  absolutely  awed.    She 
had,  more    than    once,   endeavored 
to  interpose,   and   reply  to  Grace, 
but  the  uplifted  finger  of  the  latter 
sufficed  to  keep  her  silent;  and  the 
silence   continued    for    some   little 
while  after  Grace  had  gone,  neither 
well  knowing  what  to  say.     When, 
at   length,   the   mother   spoke,  she 
did  so  in  language  which  was  rather 
new  from  her  to  the  ears  of   An- 
gelica. 

"  You  have  been  a  very  bad  girl, 
Angey.  You  have  acted  very  fool- 
ishly in  telling  Walter  about  your 
quarrel  with  Stephen,  and  you  have 
not  told  him  the  truth  !  Grace  is 
right!  Stephen  .never  said  a  word 
against  Walter  or  his  speech:" 

"But,  mother,  " 

"  Hush !  I  will  not  hear  a  word 
from   you — not  till  I  am  done,  at 
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least.  I  say  that  you  have  told 
falsehoods  upon  Stephen !  You 
may  not  think  so,  but  I  know  so. 
You  were  told,  both  by  Grace  and 
myself,  that  you  were  mistaken  in 
wdiat  Stephen  had  said,  and  about 
his  manner  of  saying  it;  and,  the 
truth  is,  your  foolish,  headstrong 
passions  have  made  you  deaf  to  all 
good  and  right  hearing.  It  ought 
to  be  enough  for  you  that  your 
mother  and  your  sister  both  give 
evidence  against  you;  and  when 
you  persist  in  your  statement,  it  is 
giving  us  both  the  lie.  I  ought  to 
have  told  you  of  this  before,  even  as 
I  am  doing  now,  but  I  thought  it 
would  all  pass  off  in  a  little  while, 
and  I  never  dreamed  that  you  could 
be  so  foolish,  and  so  wicked,  as  to 
go  off  and  blab  all  this  stuff  to 
Walter.  Mark  you  now,  if  he  ever 
comes  to  think  of  it  soberly,  and  in 
cool  moments,  he  will  set  you  down 
as  a  greater  fool  than  you  are;  that 
is,  if  he  does  not  think  worse  of 
you  for  it  still !  It  will  be  well,  in- 
deed, if  he  does  not  happen  to 
think  you  as  wicked  as  I  do  !" 

Angelica  pouted,  and  was  about 
to  fling  herself  out  of  the  room, 
when  her  mother  called  her  back. 

"  Come  back,  Angelica,  and  none 
of  your  foolish  airs  with  me!  Is 
this  a  time  for  you  to  get  into  pas- 
sions ?  It  is  your  passions  that 
brought  us  this  trouble — your  head- 
strong violence — and  it  will  bring 
you  to  worse  trouble  yet  before  you 
are  done.  Grace  speaks  what's 
right  to  you;  and,  instead  of  your 
pouting  now,  and  flinging  about 
you,  treating  your  own  mother  with 
impudence,  you  ought  to  be  trying 
your  best  to  do  as  she  advises.  See 
to  it  now,  and  don't  be  a  fool  any 
longer!       Hush!      I    hear  Walter 


moving  on  the  stairs.  Make  your 
face  smooth,  and  meet  him,  and  do 
your  best  to  keep  with  him  all  day, 
if  you  can.  I  will  join  you  rK- 
rectly." 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

ESCAPE. 

In  a  surprisingly  short  moment, 
Angelica  had  put  on  the  sweetest 
face  in  the  world,  and  joined  Walter 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  with  the 
smiling  of  an  angel.  She  was  not 
without  her  clevernesp.  In  place  of 
wisdom,  she  had  a  plentiful  supply 
of  cunning,  and  was  a  mistress  of 
that  ready  art  which  can  veil  its  se- 
crets promptly,  keep  its  utterance, 
at  all  events,  from  the  tell-tale  coun- 
tenance, and  substitute,  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  for  the  demoniac 
glare  of  hate,  the  sweet,  wooing  so- 
licitude of  an  expression  which 
beams  only  with  love.  Happy  art, 
in  a  world  where  society  itself  im- 
poses upon  most  persons  the  neces- 
sity of  walking  in  a  mask,  and  mak- 
ing of  fashion  a  disguise  for  false- 
hood. 

The  two  went  forth  together  into 
the  garden,  where  they  were  joined, 
after  awhile,  by  good  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land. 

Grace,  meanwhile,  was  in  her 
chamber,  suffering  somewhat  from 
a  little  case  of  conscience  which 
compelled  her  to  self-examinings, 
which  did  not  seem  to  result  satis- 
factorily to  herself.  Had  she  not 
conveyed  a  falsehood,  purposely,  to 
Walter  Dunbar,  when  she  referred, 
for  the  condition  of  her  mouth,  to 
her  own  fault  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion. She  was  guilty  of  evasion, 
doubtless.  But  was  it  not  really  her 
own  fault  that  the  mouth  was  bro- 
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ken?  Had  slio  not  provoked  her 
sister  to  violence?  Had  she  not 
used  strong  and  offensive  language? 
Had  she  not  charged  her  with  false- 
speaking  and  slander,  and  though 
the  charge  was  justified  by  the  truth, 
was  it  proper  and  becoming  in  her 
to  make  it  ? 

These  were  the  questions. 

"Was  she  not  taught  to  beware  that 
offence  should  not  arise  from  her?— 
and  was  not  the  provocation  which 
she  gave  to  her  sister,  offence? — and 
did  not  that  offence  prompt  her  to 
strike  the  blow,  and,  consequently, 
was  not  the  blow,  so  given,  the  fruit 
of  her  own  fault — unjustifiable,  no 
doubt,  in  Angelica,  but  properly  in- 
curred by  her  ? 

The  sweet  creature  was  not  a  very 
subtle  casuist,  perhaps,  but  in  her 
very  meekness  she  justified  herself 
for  the  seeming  evasion  of  the  truth 
of  which  she  had  been  guilty.  It 
was  no  evasion  of  the  truth.  It  was 
her  offence  that  occasioned  the  blow, 
and  so  the  blow  came  of  her  own 
fault. 

This  question  of  conscience  hav- 
ing been  settled  in  her  mind,  she 
addressed  herself  to  the  household 
avocations,  which  the  present  cares 
of  her  mother  and  sister,  in  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  their  guest, 
had  devolved  almost  entirely  upon 
herself.  But  she  did  not  the  less 
give  an  eye  to  them  also.  She  be- 
held the  lovers  go  forth  into  the 
garden  ;  she  saw  them,  at  length, 
joined  by  her  mother,  and  became 
comparatively  easy  in  mind  on  the 
subject  of  her  previous  fears,  espe- 
cially as  Walter  did  not  seem  to  be- 
tray any  rcstiveness,  or  desire  to 
leave  the  premises. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Kirkland,  adopt- 
ing  all   the   suggestions  of  Grace, 


even  though  she  might  have  thought 
them  useless  and  unnecessary  pre- 
cautions, engaged  the  ears  of  Wal- 
ter, now  with  her  peach  and  apple 
orchards,  and  the  varieties  of  wild 
grapes,  to  which  her  late  husband 
had  given  special  attention.  Her 
peaches,  in  particular,  were  subjects 
of  endless  details.  How  to  graft, 
bud,  top  and  twine  ;  how  to  protect 
from  the  "  borer  ;"  by  what  process 
to  persuade  the  fruit  to  grow  large 
enough  to  fill  a  saucer  ;  and  a  thou- 
sand secrets  of  art  and  culture,  not 
forgetting  some  mysterious  modes 
of  operation,  which  argued  much 
more  of  sorcery  than  science.  Ve- 
getables next,  the  squash,  green 
peas,  potatoes,  the  gardens  and  the 
fields  ;  upon  all  these  she  could  and 
did  expatiate,  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  successful  country  wife. 
Her  dome,  the  wines  of  grape  and 
blackberry  ;  her  brandies  of  plum, 
and  percimmon  ;  these,  next  in  or- 
der, underwent  due  representation 
and  consideration.  To  pass  to  the 
dairy  was  but  a  natural  progress. 
Her  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  even 
cheeses,  were  among  the  best  of  the 
country — none  superior. 

But  further  detail  is  unnecessary. 
Enough,  that,  in  dilating  upon  all 
these  successive  topics,  she  necessa- 
rily conducted  her  guest  to  the  va- 
rious scenes  in  which  these  consti- 
tuted her  dramatis  jwrsonce.  From 
the  garden  to  the  orchard,  from  the 
orchard  to  the  potato  patch,  from 
this  to  the  cow-pen,  from  the  cow- 
pen  to  the  dairy,  the  good  old  lady 
led  the  unresisting  and  seemingly 
well  satisfied,  but  very  silent  Wal- 
ter. She  said  apologetically,  at 
length,  as  if  to  justify  her  exactions: 

"You  see,  you  youug  people  will 
have  to  learn  to  see  aiul  know  how 
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to  do  all  these  things  for  yourselves, 
and  who  can  better  teach  you  than 
Grace  and  myself,  who  have  been 
doing  and  seeing  to  them  all  our 
lives?  Angelica,  you  see,  Walter, 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  them,  as 
I  may  say.  It  all  falls  upon  Grace. 
She  is  my  right  hand,  and  some- 
times my  left  hand  too.  I  don't 
know  what  I  could  do  without  her  ; 
and  it's  well  for  you,  Walter,  that 
Angey  took  your  fancy,  and  not 
Grace,  for  I  could  never  have  given 
Grace  to  anybody  that  might  take 
her  from  me." 

Angelica  found  much  to  vex  her 
in  this  very  natural  speech.  Seve- 
ral times  during  the  talk  of  the  old 
lady,  her  compliments  to  Grace  as 
a  dutiful  daughter,  and  an  admira- 
ble housekeeper,  had  grated  harshly 
on  her  ears,  though  it  is  quite  prob- 
able they  had  made  but  little  im- 
pression upon  those  of  her  lover. 

Walter  did  not  show  himself  im- 
patient— only  languid.  He  did  not 
seem  sullen,  but  he  was  mostly  si- 
lent. 

To  Grace,  had  she  been  present, 
it  would  have  been  evident  that  his 
thoughts  were  wandering  off,  all 
the  while,  from  the  sphere  of  his 
companions,  and  that  the  same  me- 
lancholy, or  savage  brooding,  over 
one  intensely  working  idea,  which 
had  been  apparent  to  her  before, 
argued  still  for  those  fears,  in  her 
mind,  which  we  have  heard  her  so 
urgently  express. 

At  length,  as  if  somewhat  ex- 
hausted with  her  own  eloquence, 
and,  perhaps,  somewhat  fatigued 
with  her  ramble,  Mrs.  Kirkland  led 
the  way  to  the  dwelling,  quietly 
followed  by  the  young  couple.  As 
Walter  had  shown  no  impatience, 


both  Angelica  and  herself  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fears  of  Grace  were  groundless. 
They  both  accordingly  relaxed  in 
their  vigilance;  and  though,  for 
some  little  while  after,  the  good 
mother  continued  to  challenge  the 
attention  of  Walter,  having  brought 
up  the  subject  of  the  land- title  in 
dispute,  and  some  other  law  mat- 
ters, she  yet  finally  forgot  altogether 
the  mission  which  she  had  under- 
taken, and  fell  to  dozing  in  her 
oaken  arm-chair  over  the  half-fin- 
ished stockings  in  her  lap. 

Grace  had  watched,  at  intervals, 
the  several  progresses  of  the  party. 
She  had  witnessed  their  quiet  re- 
turn, all  together,  to  the  house. 
She  had  heard  no  movement  below 
stairs  which  could  indicate  the  de- 
parture of  any  one,  and  was  quite 
satisfied  until  she  heard  Angelica 
singing  gaily,  as  she  darted  up  the 
stairway. 

At  that  moment  Grace  happened 
to  look  out  from  the  window,  and, 
with  a  slight  scream,  she  hurried 
out  to  the  encounter  with  Angelica, 
who  had  not  yet  reached  the  plat- 
form at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
way. 

"  Go,"  she  cried  to  Angelica,  hur- 
riedly, but  with  a  voice  of  com- 
mand; "go,  hasten  out,  and  stop 
him  if  you  can  !  He  is  now  bring- 
ing his  horse  from  the  stable.  Stop 
him  by  all  means !  Say  that  you 
wish  him  to  drive  you  in  the  chaise, 

over  to  Mrs. ,  Mrs. .     Oh ! 

anywhere,  only  stop  him !" 

It  was  surprising  how  rapidly 
Angelica  obeyed.  That  voice  of  au- 
thority, so  suddenly  speaking,  was 
not  to  be  gainsayed.  She  darted 
down  the  steps,  was  in  the  piazza, 
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in  the  yard,  in  a  few  moments, 
while  Grace,  with  hardly  less  speed, 
made  her  way  down  to  her  mother, 
to  whom  she  cried  at  the  door: 

"You  have  suffered  him  to  es- 
cape !" 

Starting  up  from  her  sleep,  the 
old  lady  dropped  stocking  and  knit- 
ting needles,  and  wildly  asked: 

"  Where's  Walter — where's  An- 
gey?  They  were  here  but  a  mo- 
ment ago !" 

"  Gone !     And  you,  mother — you 


them  to  those  mutual  reproaches, 
which  they  were  both  very  ready  to 
utter,  now  that  the  warnings  of 
Grace,  which  they  had  treated  so 
heedlessly,  seemed  about  to  prove 
themselves  justly  founded  in  her 
fears. 

"What  are  we  to  do,  Grace?" 
demanded  the  mother,  hurrying  up 
to  the  chamber  where  the  elder  girl 
sat  moodily  brooding  over  her  ap- 
prehensions. 

"  Do !   What  can  we  now  do,  mo- 


could  forget — could  not  keep  awake     ther,  but  fold  our  hands  in  patience, 


for  a  few  hours  !" 

"  Was  I  asleep,  child  ?  I  did  not 
think  it,  I  declare  ;  but  I  felt 
drowsy — it  was  so  warm  in  the  sun, 
and  we  walked,  you  know,  a  good 
deal.  And,  Lord  bless  me,  how 
could  Angey  let  him  go?  And  it 
seems  but  a  moment  ago  that  I  saw 
them  both  there,  sitting  at  that 
very  table,  and  playing  domino  to- 
gether !" 

"  Domino !" 

Grace  spoke  the  word  with  as 
much  emphasis  as  if  it  had  been  an 
oath.  She  went  forth  into  the 
piazza,  and  saw  the  scene  to  its 
close. 

Angelica  had  ran  forth  shriek- 
ing: 

"Walter!— Walter!" 

She  was  answered  by  the  heavy 
clatter  of  his  horse's  feet,  as  he 
darted,  at  full  gallop,  up  the  road; 
aye,  and  in  the  very  direction  of 
the  school-house  of  Stephen  Josce- 
lyn. 

Grace  groaned  bitterly.  She  turn- 
ed away  from  the  drowsy  mother 
and  the  butterfly  daughter,  leaving 

(  To  be  continued.) 


and  wait  upon  God  ?" 

"  But,  oh !  Grace,  it's  impossible 
that  there  should  be  fighting  be- 
tween them.  Surely,  surely,  Walter 
would  not  strike  a  crippled  man 
like  Stephen." 

"  She  has  maddened  him  with 
her  false  and  foolish  talk.  He  will 
not  see  that  the  man  is  a  cripple. 
He  will  hear  and  listen  to  no  ex- 
planation. He  will  obey  no  voice 
but  that  of  the  passion  singing  vio- 
lence to  all  his  senses. 

"  Oh !  something  should  still  be 
done." 

"Yes,  mother;  make  Billy  get  out 
the  chaise,  harness  the  horse,  and 
you  and  Angelica  drive  as  fast  as 
you  can  to  the  school-house.  You 
may  be  in  time." 

"  But  why  not  you  go,  Grace  ?" 

"  No !  I  could  do  nothing  with 
either  party.  You  must  go,  even 
though  you  go  alone  !" 

"  It  won't  do  to  take  Angey." 

"As  you  please,  mother,  but  go 
at  once." 

And  so  it  was  finally  arranged. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


LOVE    AGAIN 


Poor  Lady  Grenvil  felt  utterly 
despairing,  as  well  as  morally  cer- 
tain of  all  her  suspicions,  when  the, 
to  her,  unwelcome  addition  to  their 
party  was  triumphantly  announced 
by  Captain  Vaughn,  and  received 
by  Cecile  with  a  beaming  smile. 

Still,  it  was  not  in  woman's  na- 
ture— far  less  her  gentle  ladyship's 
— to    be    proof    against    Alverley's 
graceful  attentions.     She  could  not 
but  appreciate,  and  feel  grateful  for 
the  watchful  and  ever  present  care, 
which     so     almost     imperceptibly 
shielded  her  from  any  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  annoyances  of  travel, 
and  which  her   nephew  had  heed- 
lessly  neglected  before.      Perhaps 
she  felt  and  acknowledged  this  the 
more,  as  by  no  word,  look  or  tone, 
did  Alverley  betray  the  passion  for 
which  she  would  fain  have  brought 
him  in  guilty.     His  manner  to  Ce- 
cile was  not  at  all  different  from  that 
to  herself  ;  and  by  the  time  they  en- 
tered  the   Crescent   City,   she   had 
ceased  to  marvel  at  Vaughn's  "infa- 
tuation ;"    but   there   is   reason   to 
doubt    that    this    partiality    would 
scarce  have  proved  sufficient  for  its 
purpose,  had  her  watchful  anxiety 
been  wakened  again.     It  was  not, 
however.    In  Alverley's  calm  repose 


of  manner,  and  the  absence  of  all 
special  attention  to  Cecile,  there  was 
nothing  on  which  to  ground  suspi- 
cion. The  name  died  away  to  a 
faint  smouldering,  and  only  occa- 
sionally would  nicker  up  into  life 
again,  at  some  such  incident  as  the 
following  : 

It  was  one  of  New  Orleans's  most 
damp  and  uncomfortable  mornings 
— rejoicing  in  a  fog  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  London — that  Alver- 
ley entered  unceremoniously,  as  was 
his  familiar  wont,  the  private  parlor 
which  Lady  Grrenvil,  insisting  upon 
as  a  necessity  of  civilized  existence, 
had  had  converted  from  a  chamber 
into  its  present  temporary  dignity. 
Miss  Vaughn  was  now  its  sole  occu- 
pant,  and   as   she   raised   her  face, 
with  a   welcoming   smile,  on  Alver- 
ley's entrance,  he  thought  he  had 
never  before  so  thoroughly  acknowl- 
edged her  beauty.     While  ever  ap- 
preciating, he  had  never  cordially 
admitted  it ;  the  style  was  too  "  sub- 
stantial"— although  pliant  as  willow. 
Still,  the  Pallas-like  majesty  of  the 
tall,  stately  figure,  offended  the  eye 
whose  one  idea  of  beauty  was  the 
spirit  nelle,  yet  seductive  loveliness 
of   another   world.      He   had   ever 
preferred    Aphrodite     to    Artemis. 
This  morning,  however,  a  "change 
came  o'er  the   spirit  of  his   dream.''" 
Perhaps  it  was  the  radiance  of  hei 
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face,  contrasting  with  the  gloom  of 
nature,  or  the  simple  morning-dress 
which  rendered  so  conspicuous  her 
natural  charms.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
he  certainly  felt  that  never  before 
were  eyes  so  darkly  blue,  set  in  a 
face  more  fair. 

She  was  drawing,  at  a  small  table, 
and  did  not  lay  down  her  pencil  as 
he  advanced  to  her  side. 

"Well,"  she  said  gaily,  "has  the 
fog  intected  your  temper  and  moral 
health,  too  ? — or  have  you  positively 
escaped  the  general  contagion  ? 
What  a  novelty  such  a  day  must  be 
here,  to  so  pervade  every  face  with 
its  gloom!" 

"  By  no  means  a  novelty  in  New 
Orleans,"  he  replied,  "  and  at  least 
it  does  not  affect  yourself." 

"  One  would  pity  the  condition  of 
an  Englishman  who  could  not  rise 
above  the  influence  of  weather.  But 
poor  Max !  where  is  he  ?" 

"  I  left  him  engaged  in  a  game  of 
billiards  with  young  R.,  whom  you 
met  last  night." 

" The  young  Spanish  Creole?  I 
hope,  then,  that  Max  has  left  off 
gambling  for  the  time  being.  My 
aunt  is  writing  letters,  so  I  am  all 
alone,  and  you  are  just  in  time  to 
make  yourself  agreeable.    Proceed." 

"  You  will  first  allow  me  to  ad- 
mire your  drawing,  I  am  sure.  What 
is  it?" 

She  placed  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
a  view  of  Alverley,  which,  although 
unnnishhd  in  detail,  was  a  faithful 
representation. 

"  See,"  she  said,  "  a  memento  of 
my  charming  visit  to  your  enchant- 
ed castle.     Is  it  good?" 

"  Admirable,"  he  replied,  "  as 
truthful  as  it  is  beautiful.  I  won- 
der if  you  are  really  aware  how  flat- 
tering this  resemblanco  is." 


She  laughed,  as  she  drew  toward 
her  a  sheet  of  blank  drawing-paper, 
and  selected  a  pencil.  "You  may 
imagine,  then,  that  I  mean  to  give 
finer  point  to  the  flattery,  when  I 
demand  a  likeness  of  the  castle's 
lord  also.  Sit  down,  Colonel  Alver- 
ley, I  must  have  your  face.  It  will 
serve  hereafter  as  a  study  for  Marc 
Antony." 

"  You  are  pleased  to  be  satirical," 
he  said,  as  he  obeyed,  and  sank 
into  an  opposite  seat,  smiling 
slightly. 

"  Pardon — not  that  view,  but  a 
side  one,"  she  said.  "It  is  the  pro- 
file in  which  character  is  to  be  trac- 
ed. This  is  especially  so  with  your 
features;  consequently,  the  profile 
it  must  be." 

She  sketched  rapidly,  and  soon 
transferred  to  paper  the  outlines  of 
his  face. 

"On  second  consideration,"  she 
went  on,  talking  as  her  swift  fingers 
traced  the  lines  of  likeness,  "  I  find 
your  face  will  not  do  for  Marc  An- 
tony. The  brow  and  the  acquiline 
bend  of  the  nose  do  very  well,  but 
never  the  lip  and  eye.  The  first  is 
too  firm — the  second  too  cold;  they 
both  express  resolution  too  entirely 
unswayed  by  passion.  Now,  the 
Triumvir's  lip  should  be  curved  and 
yielding — his  eye  alive  with  pas- 
sionate fire.  A  mere  tyro  in  physi- 
ognomy would  say  of  this  face  that 
it  is  not  one  to  sacrifice  ainbuion 
for  love,  nor  deem  '  the  world  well 
lost'  in  a  woman's  smile.  Had  you 
been  Marc  Antony,  Cleopatra's 
blandishments  would  have  been 
vain." 

She  did  not  know — how  could 
she  ? — the  barbed  edge  which  those 
innocent  words  bore  to  him;  and 
her   astonishment    was    not    small 
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when  she  saw  a  quiver  of  pain  con- 
vulse for  one  second  his  features, 
too  intense  for  the  will  to  subdue. 
He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  crossed  to 
a  distant  window.  For  the  space 
of  a  minute  he  stood  there,  while 
Cecile  pursued  her  drawing,  feeling 
a  good  deal  surprised,  and  a  little 
curious.  Then  he  turned  and  walk- 
ed quietly  back  to  her  side.  She 
did  not  lift  her  eyes  to  his  face,  but 
his  tones  assured  her  that  he  had  re- 
gained his  usual  composure. 

"Pardon  my  abrupt  abstraction 
of  your  model,"  he  said  ;  "  but  those 
words  of  yours,  so  lightly  spoken, 
touched  a  sensitive  nerve.  And  you 
think  that  there  is  no  passion  in  my 
nature  ?" 

His  hand  rested  on  the  table  be- 
side her,  and  she  marked  the  heavy 
throbbings  of  its  raised  veins,  as  he 
spoke  the  last  words  in  a  suppressed 
tone,  as  if  curbing  some  strong  feel- 
ing to  quiet  utterance. 

"  I  scarcely  know/'  she  murmured; 
"  I  have  thought  you  too  cold." 

"Cold!"  he  repeated.  "Would 
to  God  I  were  ice !  But  how  can 
you  dream  of  the  strength  of  pas- 
sion here  ?"  placing  his  hand  upon 
his  heart. 

She  lifted  her  dark  blue  eyes  to 
his,  and  beneath  that  glance  his  face 
took  an  ashen  pallor,  as  from  a  sharp, 
sudden  blow,  and  he  stood  rigidly 
motionless. 

At  that  moment  a  door  opened, 
and  Lady  G-renvil  advancing,  with  a 
letter  in  her  hand,  paused,  eyeing, 
with  cold  suspicion,  the  faces  and 
attitudes  before  her.  It  was  Alver- 
ley  who  first  spoke,  recovering  him- 
self, and  advancing  to  greet  her  la- 
dyship, whose  manner  was  very  stiff 
as  she  replied,  and  then  crossed  the 
floor  to  Cecile's  table.    A  few  mi- 


nute's later,  callers  were  announced, 
and  Alverley  left  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


DEATH  OF  ALEXA. 


Only  when  alone  in  his  chamber, 
and  the  door  locked  against  intru- 
sion, did  Alverley  recall  the  shock 
at  which  again  his  face  grew  pale  to 
the  very   lips.     He   drew  forth   his 
cigar-case,  selected  and  ignited  one, 
and  then,  fortified  by  the  soothing 
influence  of  the  weed,  threw  himself 
back  in  a  chair,  and   summoned  his 
resolve  to  bear  him  forward  in  any 
path  he   might   now   decide  to  fol- 
low.    But  first  the  hated  presence 
of  memory  thrust  herself  upon  him, 
and  would  not  be  awed  into  depar- 
ture— calling  forth   from   the  dark 
shades   of  the   past,   the   dazzling, 
gleaming  face  which  had  flashed  its 
beauty  upon  his  soul,  through  that" 
far  distant  twilight.     She  painted  it 
now  icily  transparent  in  the  misty 
sheen   of    tropic    moonlight — now, 
with  the  brilliant  smile,  as  it  turned 
from  the  altar — now,  lit  with  proud 
triumph    in    noble     salons — again, 
with   the   enchanting  lustre  which 
turned  from  all  other  homage  to  vow 
her  love  for  him — and  last,  the  bale- 
ful hatred   which   defied   him,    the 
cringing  cowardice  which  implored 
his  mercy ! 

He  turned  fiercely  upon  the  spirit 
whose  conjuring  wand  brought  these 
life-like  phantoms  before  him,  and 
demanded,  "  Why  do  you  thus  tor- 
ture me  ?" 

"Wait — you  shall  see!"  was  the 
response  ;  and  again  the  curtain 
lifted.  Now  was  recalled  the  brain 
fever  which,  following  upon  that 
night  as  the  effect  of  utter  despair, 
laid  prostrate  at  last  the  keen  mind 
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which  had  so  long  plotted  to  its  own 
destruction  ;  the  consternation 
which  spread  among  the  gay  guests, 
who  hurried  from  the  castle  at  once; 
his  immediate  preparations  for  de- 
parture, and  dismissal  of  all,  save  a 
very  few  of  the  numerous  servants; 
the  tidings  of  his  wife's  death,  which, 
to  his  surprise,  he  found  believed  in 
Vienna,  and  which,  serving  his  pur- 
pose well,  he  would  not  contradict ; 
then  came  the  secresy  with  which, 
when  recovered,  she  was  removed  ; 
his  own  departure  from  Europe,  to 
bury  his  life  in  mid-career,  and  drag 
on  a  passive  existence  of  hopeless 
endurance  among  the  woods  of  Al- 
verley. 

It  was  natural  that  his  manner  to 
Miss  Yaughn  should  have  deceived 
both  her  aunt  and  herself,  for  it  was 
one  which  no  man  who  was  free 
would  have  dared  to  adopt,  unless 
he  had  indeed  been  a  suitor,  al- 
though very  different  in  many  res- 
pects from  that  of  a  lover.  His  frank 
pleasure  in  her  society,  his  constant 
attentions,  though  unembarrassed, 
as  if  paid  to  his  sister,  had  all  been 
liable  to  misconstruction — miscon- 
struction which  he  looked  back  and 
read  now.  Ever  present  as  the  me- 
mory of  the  past  was  to  himself, 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  his 
wife,  galling  as  was  the  chain  upon 
his  life  and  heart,  it  was  not  strange 
that  he  forgot  that  he  could  not  re- 
alize the  different  light  in  which  he 
stood  to  others.  And  now  came 
back,  like  an  accusing  angel,  that 
one  glance  from  Cecile  Vaughn's 
eyes.  Not  until  that  moment  had 
he  ever  asked  himself  what  was  the 
feeling  he  had  long  cherished  for 
her — cherished  in  utter  unconscious- 
ness! There  are  some  rare  natures 
from  which  every  sullying  thought 


falls  back  abashed — to  which  no 
man,  in  the  inmost  recess  of  his 
mind,  can  offer  one  debasing  senti- 
ment— who  move  through  earth's 
corruptions  unstained  as  a  vestal's 
robes.  Such,  he  acknowledged,  was 
Cecile.  The  passion  which  might 
have  kindled  in  his  heart  ior  another 
object,  dared  not  even  wake  to  life 
here.  He  knew  the  fetters  upon  his 
freedom  ;  and  the  knowledge  had 
held  even  his  heart  in  subjection  ; 
held  it,  yes — for  in  this  moment  of 
enlightenment,  he  felt  that,  not  the 
dead  delirious  madness,  gone  with 
its  sweet  power  forever,  but  a  calm 
and  earnest  passion,  might  be  his, 
were  life  and  heart  free  to  love 
again. 

Free !  But  she  yet  lived,  the  wife 
who  had  betrayed  him  ;•  and  with 
the  thought  rose  again  the  look 
which  had  laid  bare  to  his  gaze  Ce- 
cile's  heart.  Hurling  the  cigar  from 
his  hand,  he  rose  to  his  feet.  "What 
could  he  do  ?  It  was  a  question  to 
which  his  mind  gave  no  response. 
He  knew  that  his  immediate  ab- 
sence was  demanded  ;  but  how 
should  this  be  accomplished?  Go 
in  silence,  or  ask  a  private  interview 
of  Cecile,  and  speak  the  whole  truth? 
This,  he  felt  at  once,  would  be  the 
only  mode  consistent  with  honor  ; 
but  this,  he  also  felt,  would  be  a  ter- 
rible ordeal  for  both.  "What  pangs 
of  wounded  and  mortified  delicacy 
would  be  hers! — what  strong  conflict 
of  passion  his !  For  once,  the  sol- 
dier quailed  and  drew  back.  He 
could  have  marched  upon  a  blazing 
battery  with  sangfroid — he  shivered 
and  grew  pale  at  the  thought  of  the 
face  he  must  meet. 

He  put  forth  his  hand  to  touch 
the  bell-rope,  to  send  a  message  ask- 
ing for  that  dreaded  interview,  and 
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in  so  doing,  threw  clown  a  letter 
from  the  corner  of  the  mantel.  Me- 
chanically he  stooped  to  raise  it,  and 
as  it  turned  in  his  grasp,  he  saw  that 
it  was  unopened.  Doubtless  his 
servant,  entering  in  his  absence,  had 
placed  it  there.  Any  change  of 
thought  was  a  relief.  Absently  he 
broke  the  seal,  and  took  forth  the 
enclosure.  The  first  glimpse  of  the 
writing  changed  the  tint  of  his 
cheek  ;  it  was  from  the  confidential 
agent  whom  he  had  established  on 
the  island  that  held  Alexa,  and  ran 
as  follows  : 

*' —  Isle,  West  Indies 


Indies,  ) 


Dec.  — ,  185- 
"DeakSie: — It  is  my  painful  duty  to 
announce  to  you  the  death  of  your  wife, 
Mrs.  Alverley.  She  died  very  suddenly  on 
yesterday,  at  half-past  four,  A.  M.  I  have 
been  aware,  for  some  time,  as  I  believe  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  that  her  health 
was  by  no  means  good  ;  but  I  had  no  idea 
of  her  sinking  so  rapidly,  or  you  should 
have  been  apprised.  It  has  now  been  two 
months  since  Mrs.  Alverley  last  left  her 
chamber,  but  understanding  that  her  dis- 
order was  not  sufficiently  severe  to  confine 
her  at  any  time  to  bed,  and  as  it  also  ap- 
peared rather  mental  than  physical,  I  have 
spoken  lightly  of  it,  which  I  trust  you  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe  was  not  from 
any  carelessness  or  neglect  of  duty,  but  ra- 
ther a  misapprehension.  On  last  Friday, 
the  first  signs  of  any  violent  disorder  made 
their  appearance,  but  the  physician  who 
was  called  in  manifesting  little  uneasiness, 
I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  write  to  you. 
On  Sunday,  however,  ehe  grew  worse.  Dr. 
E.,  after  paying  his  call,  left  most  particu- 
lar directions  for  the  day,  which  I  am  sure 
were  followed,  for  I  measured  every  dose  of 
medicine  with  my  own  hand,  and  gave 
them  to  her  maid,  who,  I  am  confident,  is 
reliable.  When  the  Doctor  returned  in  the 
afternoon,  he  seemed  relieved,  and  said 
there  was  so  great  improvement  in  the  pa- 
tient, he  should  not  call  a^ain  that  night. 
As  you  are  aware,  my  wife  is  confined  to 
her  room  and  bed  with  a  chronic  illness, 
and  as  she  had  seemed  particularly  unwell 


when  I  left  home  in  the  morning,  I  now 
thought  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  return  to  my  own  house.  I  did  so,  af- 
ter leaving  careful  directions  with  the  ser- 
vants to  sit  up  all  night,  and  give  me  im- 
mediate notice  of  any  unfavorable  change 
in  Mrs.  Alverley.  My  surprise,  thereiore, 
was  overwhelming  when  I  was  waked  the 
next  morning  before  day-light  by  a  messen- 
ger, who  said  she  was  dying.  I  did  ot 
credit  the  report,  but  sent  off  for  the  Doc- 
tor, while  I  hurried  over  to  the  house.  But 
I  was  too  late.  She  expired  ten  minutes 
before  my  arrival,  when  no  one  was  pre- 
sent but  her  maid.  The  woman  reports 
her  death  to  have  been  very  easy. 

"The  funeral  took  place  this  afternoon. 
Everything  was  conducted  in  the  style 
which  I  know  you  would  have  ordered, 
strictly  private  and  quiet.  I  enclose  the 
physician's  statement  of  the  case,  written 
at  my  request. 

"I  will  be  glad  to  receive,  at  your  ear- 
liest convenience,  directions  how  to  pro- 
ceed with  regard  to  the  establis  ment,  and 
hoping  you  will  receive  the  sincere  condo- 
lences of  my  wife  and  myself, 
" I  am,  very  respectfully, 

"Your obedient  servant, 

"JohnW.  Blake." 

The  letter  dropped  from  his  hand. 
And  in  that  moment  there  rushed 
over  his  soul  no  thought  of  his  re- 
lease, no  memory  of  Cecile,  no  pic- 
ture of  a  bright  future !  Only  the 
sad  remembrance  of  his  fair,  first 
love — only  the  thought  of  all  which 
had  once  been  his,  now  gone  indeed 
forever — gone  to  carry  its  sin  and 
suffering  to  its  Maker's  footstool ; 
only  a  deep  sorrow  and  pity  for  the 
young  life  which  had  closed  so  dark- 
ly in  guilt  and  loneliness.  This  it 
was  which  bowed  his  head,  and 
forced  from  his  lips  the  words  : 

"O,  Thou  who  hast  suffered,  let 
her  sad  suffering  plead  for  her! — 
and  may  Divine  Mercy  bestow  the 
pardon  which  I  so  fully  grant  to  her 
memory  1" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    GEAVE    SUEEENDEES    ITS    PREY. 

"  And  what  will  yon  do  ?"  asked 
Cecile,  lifting  her  lnstrons  eyes  to 
her  husband's  face,  as  she  finished 
the  perusal  of  a  letter  he  had  hand- 
ed to  her. 

"Decide  for  me,"  he  answered, 
sinking  down  upon  her  divan. 
"Can  a  bride  of  six  weeks  allow 
another  will  than  her  own,  ma 
belle?" 

Cecile  did  not  answer  at  once. 
Evidently  she  considered  the  mat- 
ter under  discussion  too  serious  for 
Alverley's  jesting  tone.  She  smiled, 
but  it  was  with  a  pre-occupied  air, 
and  absently  twined  one  of  his  soft, 
chestnut  curls  in  and  out  among 
her  fingers,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  vacancy. 

It  was  night,  and  they  were  alone 
in  the  brilliantly-lighted  drawing- 
room  of  Alverley.  The  last  of  a 
large  dining-party  had  taken  leave 
scarcely  half  an  hour  before.  Mr. 
Lynde,  at  present  sole  visitor  in  the 
house,  had  retired  to  his  room,  and, 
with  an  air  of  relief,  Cecile  had 
thrown  herself  back  on  the  velvet 
cushions  of  the  divan  she  occupied. 
The  odorous  July  night  seemed 
heavy  with  the  voluptuous  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  the  glorious  mid- 
summer of  the  South,  as  its  breath 
came  languidly  through  the  open 
windows.  The  empty  saloon  look- 
ed vast,  as  it  stretched  away,  bear- 
ing so  evidently  the  traces  of  its 
late  festive  occupancy.  Cecile  was 
seated  in  a  brilliant  flood  of  light 
from  a  large  luster,  and  which  shone 
full  upon  her  rich  lace  dress,  and 
the  jewels  which  crowned  her  brow, 
and  sparkled  upon  her  breast.  Her 
reclining  posture  among  her  cush- 


ions had  the  grace  of  an  eastern 
sultana. 

"  Decide  for  me,  my  fairest  love," 
repeated  Alverley.  "  You  alone  can 
do  so." 

"Impossible!"  she  replied;  "I 
will  not  accept  the  responsibility;, 
especially  when  it  does  not  lie  in 
my  province.  "  Here,  take  the  let- 
ter, and  decide  yourself,  as  you 
must,  only  being  sure  that,  what- 
ever your  decision,  I  shall  think  it 
happiest  and  best." 

She  tendered  the  letter,  and  he 
received  it  absently. 

"  At  least,"  he  said,  "  tell  me  your 
preference.  Is  it  for  the  gay  life  of 
European  society,  which  this  offer- 
ed position  opens  for  me,  or  could 
you  prefer  our  quiet,  tranquil  ex- 
istence here  ?" 

Cecile  looked  at  him  long,  and 
with  the  wistfulness  so  sweet  and 
tender  in  her  violet  eyes. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  scarce  believe 
it,"  she  said,  "  but  it  has  been  long 
since  all  glamour  has  left  the  world 
to  me — long  since  it  has  only  wea- 
ried unutterably.  Still,  I  could  be 
happy  in   re-entering    it    by  your 

side,   but  ;"  she  paused,  then 

added,  half  diffidently,  "the  plea- 
sure would  rest  in  no  other  society 
than  yours,  and  that,  is  it  not  more 
entirely  mine  here  ?" 

He  threw  the  letter  from  his 
hand,  carelessly,  and  turned  with  a 
gratified  smile  to  entwine  his  arm 
around  her. 

"  Even  so,  my  own,"  he  whisper- 
ed, as  her  silken  tresses  swept,  soft- 
ly, his  lip  and  cheek;  "from  hence- 
forth not  even  a  shadow  shall  cross 
to  divide  our  lives." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered 
when  the  door  slowly  opened,  and 
a   servant   presented   himself.      He 
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informed  his  master  that  a  person, 
on  very  particular  business,  was  in 
the  library,  and  wished  to  speak  to 
him. 

"A  person  on  business,  at  this 
hour?"  demanded  Alverley.  "Bo 
you  know  who  it  is  ?" 

"  I  think  it  is  a  woman,"  answer- 
ed the  servant. 

A  woman !  He  had  stood  beside 
that  narrow  mound  in  the  "West  In- 
dies, and  had  looked  down  on  the 
six  feet  of  earth  which  wrapped 
forever  from  mortal  view  the  wife 
he  had  so  madly  loved.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  all  that  remembrance  of  cer- 
tainty faded,  and  he  felt,  with  that 
intention  which  may  well  oft-times 
make  us  pause  and  shudder,  who 
waited  his  coming.  The  blood, 
which  had  rushed  so  warm  and 
swiftly  through  his  veins  not  one 
minute  back,  seemed  to  stand  still 
for  one  moment,  then  slowly  send 
forth  a  heavy,  torpid  current  again. 
He  turned  to  Cecile. 

"  Some  begging  petition,  I  presume, 
and,  though  certainly  an  unseason- 
able hour,  I  had  better  see  the  per- 
son. Do  not,  however,  wait  for  me. 
Good  night,  good  night,  and  may 
all  good  angels  guard  you." 

Then  he  dismissed  the  servant, 
and  proceeded  to  the  library.  He 
did  not  pause  one  moment  on  the 
way,  nor  even  when  his  hand  was 
on  the  lock,  but  turned  it  at  once 
and  entered. 

The  room  was  dimly  lighted  by  a 
single  lamp,  which  the  servant  had 
set  on  the  table,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor  stood  a  veiled  figure. 

He  did  not  need  to  see  the  face. 
There  was  proof  in  every  line  of  the 
form,  that  the  grave  had  surrender- 
ed its  prey.  He  folded  his  arms 
across  his  chest,  and  stood  before 


her,  proudly  erect,  motionless  and 
expectant.  And  was  it  only  fancy, 
or,  even  through  the  triple  veil,  did 
the  lambent  gleams  of  old  make 
themselves  visible  to  his  unwaver- 
ing gaze  ? 

One  motion,  and  the  heavy  folds 
were  swept  back,  and  again,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  night  on  which 
he  had  spoken  her  sentence,  and 
crushed  down  her  prayer  for  mercy, 
the  husband  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  wife. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HUSBAND   AND   WIFE. 

Long,  in  that  uncertain  light,  did 
those  two  gaze  mutely  upon  each 
other.  Then  her  voice — those  syren 
tones  he  had  never  forgotten — 
smote  once  more  upon  his  ear. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Alverley,  the 
last  time  we  met  ? — when  I  knelt  at 
your  feet  for  the  mercy  you  denied  ? 
The  hour  for  which  alone  I  have  so 
long  endured  the  existence  you 
cursed  has  arrived.  Our  positions 
are  reversed.  Kneel  now  to  me, 
and  pray  for  that  which  you  re- 
fused." 

Then  again  she  met — how  well  re- 
membered it  was ! — his  own  peculiar 
glance  of  cold  contempt. 

"  This,  then,  is  your  revenge  for 
the  punishment  you  called  down 
upon  yourself !  One  worthy  of  the 
brain  from  which  it  emanates.  But 
in  what,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the 
inquiry,  do  you  consider  me  at  your 
mercy?  If  you  will  allow  yourself 
to  think  for  a  moment,  you  will 
perceive  that,  instead,  you  stand 
entirely  at  mine." 

"At  yours!" 

Silvery,  as  of  old,  the  mocking 
laugh  rang  forth,  and  was  echoed 
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from  the  high  old  walls  :  "  A  plea- 
sant delusion,  Colonel  Alverley,  but 
one  not  likely  to  be  shared  by  the 
world  and  the  law.  You  seem  to 
forget  that  you  have  led  another 
woman  to  the  altar,  while  your  wife 
is  living  ! — the  wife  whom  you  im- 
prisoned, and  falsely  declared  dead, 
five  years  ago !" 

He  smiled  calmly.  "  And  of 
whose  death  I  received  proofs  which 
both  the  world  and  the  law  will  ad- 
mit to  have  been  perfectly  conclu- 
sive." 

"  So  that  is  the  card  to  which 
you  trust — and  I  am  half  inclined 
to  leave  you  to  do  so  until  the  mo- 
ment of  dismay  which  would  follow 
its  production.  For  so  grave  a 
charge  as  the  one  you  prefer,  wit- 
nesses are  required.  Where  are 
yours  ?" 

Despite  himself,  he  shivered  at 
the  tone  of  assurance:  "My  wit- 
nesses," he  replied,  "  are  soon  sum- 
moned. My  agent,  your  servants, 
the  physician  who  was  in  attend- 
ance during  your  simulated  illness." 
"  Ah !"  she  said,  in  a  prolonged 
tone  of  derision.  "Of  the  agent's 
present  place  of  residence  you  are 
then,  of  course,  aware.  The  au- 
thenticity of  the  physician's  state- 
ment you  are  prepared  to  prove." 

The  whole  scheme  flashed  upon 
him  in  her  tone  and  glance.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  hfe,  he  felt  in- 
capable of  effort  or  reply ;  only 
brokenly  fell  the  words,  "Cecile, 
Cecile !" 

She  caught  them,  and  her  whole 
aspect  changed  at  the  sound.  Her 
insolent  composure  of  triumph  gave 
way  to  a  passion  which  shook  her 
whole  form  for  a  moment  before 
she  spoke. 

"  You  once  learned  enough  of  my 


nature  to  know  how  far  more  mer- 
ciful any  death  would  have  been  to 
me  than  the  prolonged  sufferings  I 
have  borne  at  your  hands  for  five 
years.      But   I   swear   to  you  that 
they  are,  in  every  dark   hour  and 
minute,    a  hundred-fold  repaid  by 
the  one  tone  I  have   wrung  from 
your  lips.     Man  of  iron  and  cru- 
elty, feel  now  to  your  inmost  sou] 
that   a   woman's   revenge   is   never 
impotent.     I  hold  your  life  and  its 
every  emotion  of  happiness  here," 
and  she  stretched  forth  the  beauti- 
ful hand  which  had  lain  in  his  at 
the  altar,  "  and  thus  do  I  deal  by 
them  as  you  dealt  by  me!"     Those 
slender,  delicate  fingers  crushed  to- 
gether with  a  force  which  sent  the 
nails   far   into   the   soft   flesh;   her 
whole  face  and  form  seemed,  in  that 
act,  quivering  with  hatred. 

Steadfast  as  a  rock  he  stood,  but 
it  was  a  rigid,  intense  composure, 
as  spoke  in  the  tone  which  said, 
slowly:  "Alexa,  are  you  woman  ? — 
are  you,  indeed,  human  ?" 

"  Aye,"  she  replied,  "  both  to  feel 
and  to  resent." 

"  It  cannot  be !  No  woman's 
heart,  even  had  it  not  loved,  could 
have  so  betrayed  such  love  and 
trust  as  mine  was  once;  far  more, 
in  this  fine  subtlety  of  revenge, 
would  you  have  remembered  that 
the  blow  which  struck  me  must  also 
pass  through  another  breast — one 
guiltless  of  all  offence. '  O,  my  God ! 
can  it,  indeed,  be  that  a  creature  so 
noble  and  pure  can  be  at  the  mercy 
of  one  like  this?" 

"And  you  have  yet  to  learn,  then, 
that  bitterly  as  I  hated  you,  it  was 
mild  to  what  I  felt  for  her !  She 
who  stole  my  lover's  heart  from  me, 
and  alone  stood  in  my  path  with 
him — she     who     trifled    with     and 
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wronged  him — she  who  has  taken 
the  place  from  which  I  was  hurled 
— she  who  bears  my  name,  to  bafe- 
ish  even  my  memory  from  earth — 
she  for  whose  fair  face  you,  too, 
forgot  me!  In  memory  of  the 
wrong  I  did  you,  my  revenge  for 
you  might  have  slumbered;  but  for 
her,  never!  Life  holds  nothing, 
eternity  offers  nothing,  I  would  not 
freely  have  bartered  for  the  power 
to  humble  her.  And  now  answer, 
what  is  she? — where  stands  she 
now  ?" 

How  grandly  his  eye  recovered 
its  proud  fire  as  he  answered,  "On 
the  height  to  which  your  dark  ha- 
tred can  never  send  one  sullying 
shaft,  of  purity  stainless  in  thought 
and  deed.  Now  go,  if  you  have 
finished  all  that  you  have  to  say. 
Leave  this  house,  which  is  too  sa- 
cred for  your  polluting  presence. 
Do  your  worst.  You  have  learned 
little  of  me,  indeed,  if  you  expect 
one  syllable  of  entreaty  to  alter 
your  purpose.  Go,  little  knowing 
in  what  jeopardy  you  have  stood — 
how  the  tempter  has  been  busily 
whispering  what  a  benefit  it  would 
be  to  earth — what  an  act  of  simple 
self-defence  for  myself,  and  for  a 
dearer  one,  to  end  your  existence 
here  and  now.  But  the  murderer 
is  a  role  I  have  not  yet  learned  to 
play.  Once  more,  take  your  life 
from  my  hand,  and  go  to  make 
what  use  of  it  you  will." 

He  pointed  to  the  door. 

"  Do  not  fancy,"  she  replied  cool- 
ly, "  that,  knowing  you  so  well,  I 
was  so  mad  as  to  trust  myself  in 
your  power  without  protection.  I 
am  not  alone.  There  is  another 
waiting  for  an  interview,  in  the 
granting  of  which  you  will  have 
little  option." 


She  turned,  and  swept  back  the 
window- curtain,  and  revealed  in  the 
clear  moonlight  beyond  a  man's 
figure.  Leaning  forth,  she  beckon- 
ed, and  Alverley  saw  him  advance 
with  quick  strides.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  stepped  within  the  room, 
and  the  flickering  lamp-light  fell 
upon  the  strangely  set  and  altered 
features  of  Captain  Vaughn. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DEATH    OF   ALVERLEY. 

Alverley  started  violently,  and 
then  made  one  quick  step  forward, 
with  outstretched  hands. 

"Max,  my  friend,  my  brother — 
you  cannot  doubt — you  will  hear 
me!" 

"Back!"  answered  the  other, 
sternly;  "  do  not  tempt  me  to  kill  a 
defenceless  man.  Liar  and  dastard 
in  one,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  sol- 
diership, I  will  meet  you  on  equal 
terms." 

"  Max,  by  the  Heaven  that  hears 
me,  I  am  innocent!  You  are  de- 
ceived by  this  wretched  woman  !  I 
will  give  you  every  proof " 

"  Of  what  ?  Your  own  acts  ? 
I  scarcely  need  them  now.  Of  the 
long  falsehood  of  years,  this  living 
presence  stands  here  to  contradict  ? 
Of  the  treachery  that  clasped  my 
hand,  while  you  were  plotting  eter- 
nal disgrace  to  my  name  ?    Of " 

"  Vaughn,  Vaughn,  control  your- 
self, and  hear  me !" 

The  youno;  Austrian  made  no  re- 
ply. He  crossed  the  room  to  the 
collection  of  weapons,  selected  two 
Neapolitan  swords  of  equal  length, 
and  returning,  presented  one  to  Al- 
verley, and  having,  in  the  interval, 
acquired  some  outward  control  of 
his  passion,  spoke  calmly: 
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"  As  this  is  more  quiet,  you  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  more  desira- 
ble than  fire-arms.     Follow  me." 

Giving  no  time  for  reply,  he  step- 
ped out  again  on  the  sward,  and, 
Alverley  following,  led  the  way  to  a 
secluded  part  of  the  grounds — a 
deep,  shaded  dell,  where  he  paused, 
and  turned. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Alverley,  "nor 
ever  will  be.  Max  Vaughn,  in  the 
name  of  our  old  friendship,  in  the 
name  of  your  sister,  I  demand  my 
right  to  be  heard." 

"Do  not  dare  to  breathe  that 
name  again,  if  you  do  not  wish  me 
to  murder  you  where  you  stand!" 
cried  the  young  soldier,  whose  hot 
tones  were  almost  choked.  He 
threw  himself  into  fencing  posture, 
and  raised  his  sword. 

"  En  garde  /" 

Alverley  stood  unmoved.  "You 
can  neither  tempt  nor  force  me  to 
lift  my  hand  against  you,  Mas,"  he 
said.  "  If  you  yet  refuse  to  hear 
me,  strike  on !" 

Vaughn's  weapon  lowered.  It 
was  not  in  man's  nature  to  hear 
those  tones  unmoved.  "  Speak  on," 
he  said,  reluctantly.  "I  will  hear 
you." 

Before  Alverley 's  lips  could  un- 
close, a  tight  grasp  fell  on  the  other's 
arm,  and  serpent-like  tones  hissed 
their  words  in  his  ear.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous.  He  almost 
bounded  at  the  sound,  and  raised 
his  sword  again. 

"  No  !  your  false  tongue  has  de- 
ceived me  too  long  already.  Once 
more,  defend  yourself,  or  take  the 
consequences." 

Alverley  folded  his  arms  with  re- 
solute quietness. 

"D tion  !"     cried    Vaughn, 


gnawing  his  under  lip,  in  no  longer 
suppressed  passion.  He  sprang  for- 
ward, and,  before  Alverley  detected 
his  purpose,  left  the  mark  of  his 
open  hand  upon  his  cheek. 

Every  man  knows  what  is  the  first 
impulse  following  such  deadly  in- 
sult. Almost  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, Alverley's  sword  leaped  for- 
ward. The  next  moment  the  blades 
had  crossed,  and  were  clashing  to- 
gether. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  was  so  en- 
tirely passion-struck,  that  he  forgot 
all  but  the  late  blow — the  blow 
which,  in  honor's  code,  could  only 
be  washed  out  in  blood.  The  wea- 
pon in  his  hand  recalled  the  days 
when  Austria  had  boasted  no  duel- 
ist of  skill  more  feared.  The  cool 
science  which  had  been  so  pro- 
verbial then  did  not  forsake  him 
now.  He  forgot  to  whom  he  stood 
opposed,  as  with  a  fell  gleam  in  his 
eye,  and  a  compressed  lip,  he  fought 
like  a  famished  tiger.  Vaughn  was 
far  his  inferior  as  swordsman,  and 
that  which  first  recalled  Alverley 
to  his  senses  was  when  his  antagon- 
ist's guard  was  beaten  down,  and 
he  stood  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  sword,  the  point  of  which  rested 
above  his  heart — the  heart  of  Cecile's 
brother. 

This  was  the  memory  which  low- 
ered that  point. 

"  Hear  me  now,  Max!" 

How  mournfully  pleading  the 
tone!  but  the  demon  was  already 
alive  in  Max  Vaughn's  breast,  and 
its  fury  was  scarcely  appeased  by 
such  proof  of  inferiority.  His  only 
reply  was  to  rush  on  Alverley  again. 
Even  the  rapidity  of  the  assault, 
however,  did  not  take  him  by  sur- 
prise, but  only  the  lightning  swift- 
ness   which    restored    the   lowered 
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guard  saved  his  lungs  from  being  error.  Ask  Cecile.  And  Lynde, 
pierced,  and  then  the  play  of  the  too,  can  explain.  But  remember 
gleaming  steel  recommenced.  Al-  always  that  it  was  an  error  for 
verley  had  now  entirely  recovered  which  you  were  not  accountable; 
his  cool  possession  of  purpose,  and  under  your  fancied  provocation,  I 
confined  himself  strictly  to  defence;  should  Lave  acted  as  you  have  done, 
and,  since  Max  Vaughn  fought  with  Break  this  very  gently  to  your  sis- 
more  cautious  skill  than  before,  the  ter.  My  poor,  poor  Cecile  !  Care 
contest  was  more  prolonged.  But  for  her  very  tenderly,  Max,  and  tell 
the  rigid  arm  and  flexible  wrist  of  her  once  more  how  much  her  love 
his  opponent  had  scarce  an  equal  has  been  to  me.  Now  I  am  failing;" 
in  skill,  and  the  shining  blade,  play-  indeed,  the  firm  tones  had  grown 
ing  hither  and  thither,  met  his  in-  very  weak:  "Dear  friend  and  corn- 
tended  thrusts  at  every  point.  With  rade,  when  your  eyes  are  cleared, 
fierce  impatience,  Vaughn  at  last  you  will  think  of  me  often,  espe- 
made  a  rushing  lunge,  but  that  ma-  cially  when  you  go  back  to  the  old 
gic  edge  received  and  threw  it  up  regiment,  and  sometimes  miss  me,  I 
harmless,  and  again  he  was  at  the  am  sure.  Good-bye," 
mercy  of  his  adversary.  One  last  glance  of  the  old,  warm 

"  I  fight  no  more,  Max,"  said  Al-  love,  one  strong  shiver  of  the  whole 

verley,  lowering  his  weapon  decid-  frame,  and  all  was  over, 

edly.  

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  mad-  CHAPTER  X. 
dened   and  outraged  spirit  he  acl- 

-,              a    "U         a     j/u                j           l    i         i.  RETRIBUTION. 

dressed  heard  the  words,  at  least, 

he  did  not  heed  them.  With  one  How  long  Vaughn  stood  motion- 
quick  motion  his  sword  flashed  less,  gazing  down  into  the  dead  face, 
through  the  air,  then  buried  itself  he  never  knew  ;  nor  how  long  the 
to  the  hilt  in  Alverley's  body,  gleaming  eyes  opposite  watched  his 
Bathed  in  his  blood,  he  sank  to  the  and  that  other  in  a  silence  as  deep, 
earth.  Both  raised  their  heads  as  if  from 

Deliberately  Vaughn  bent  for-  a  trance,  when  quick,  rushing  steps 
ward  over  the  fallen  man,  whose  broke  through  the  shrubbery ;  both 
face  lay  in  a  spot  where  the  shim-  lifted  their  eyes  to  meet  the  form  of 
mering  moonlight,  piercing  through  Mr.  Lynde,  who  stood  before  them 
the  foliage,  fell  with  chequered  as  the  boughs  parted.  He  had  been 
light,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  this  sitting  late  at  his  window  when  he 
ghastly  radiance  which  gave  such  had  seen  the  three  forms  cross  the 
solemn  depth  to  the  eyes  as  they  lawn,  and  had  soon  after  heard,  to 
lifted  their  last  glance  to  his  face,  his  horror,  the  clash  of  steel.  But 
or  it  may  be  that  the  eternity  so  with  his  utmost  haste,  he  had  reach- 
near  already  shed  its  mystic  immor-  ed  the  spot  a  moment  too  late.  He 
tality  from  them.  now  stood  silent,  glancing  from  one 

"  It  is  all  over,  Max,"  he  said,  and  to  the  other,  but  without  recogni- 

how    utterly   unchanged   were   the  tion,    owing  to   the   obscure   light. 

calm    toneSc        rt  Dear    boy,    don't  Then  he  laid  his  hand  on  Vaughn's 

grieve  too  much  when  you  find  your  arm, 
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"  Colonel  Alverley — where  is  he  ?" 

The  moon  was  at  that  moment 
veiled  beneath  a  cloud,  and  the  body 
— it  was  only  that  now — lay  in  deep 
shade  ;  but  as  he  spoke,  and  Vaughn 
silently  pointed  downward,  the  va- 
por passed ;  and  again  the  clear 
rays  fell  on  the  white,  motionless 
face — the  stately  head,  with  its  rich, 
chestnut  curls,  crushing  down  the 
damp  grass  that  pillowed  it — and 
upon  the  dark,  ominous  current, 
which  slowly  stole  away,  and  which 
the  earth  was  even  then  soaking  up. 
With  one  wild  cry,  Lynde  staggered 
as  if  shot,  then  sank  on  his  knees 
beside  the  still  form,  felt  vainly  for 
a  throb  of  the  heart,  from  which 
that  red  torrent  ebbed,  lifted  the 
strong  arm — strong  no  more — laid 
his  hand  on  the  ivory  brow,  and 
even  then  his  bewildered  mind  al- 
most failed  to  realize  the  presence 
of  death. 

Short  time  did  he  give  to  grief. 
One  moment  he  gazed,  with  a  dull, 
stupefied  stare,  then  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  fastened  a  heavy  grasp  on 
Vaughn. 

"  Is  this  your  work  ?" 

The  light  and  agile  strength  of 
the  other  hurled  him  back.  "  Hands 
off,  sir,"  he  said  sternly.  "  The  man 
fell  in  fair  fight,  which  was  far  more 
than  he  deserved  at  a  gentleman's 
hands,  and  only  pays  the  penalty  of 
treachery  and  crime." 

"Good  God!"  gasped  Lynde,  "it 
cannot  be!  Is  it  indeed  Captain 
Vaughn's  voice  I  hear  ?" 

"It  is." 

"You!  you  who  left  here  three 
days  ago !" 

"A  dupe,  and  returned  to-night 
an  avenger  of  my  own  wrong,  and 
my  sister's  betrayal." 

"  Are  you  a  maniac  ?'5  demanded 


Lynde,    scarcely   crediting   that  all 
he  heard  and  saw  was  indeed  rea  ity. 

Vaughn  only  replied  by  pointing 
to  Alexa,  who  yet  stood  as  if  chain- 
ed to  the  spot. 

"Let  that  presence  answer  for 
me." 

Lynde  turned  his  glance,  and  re- 
cognized her,  for  the  first  time  since 
he  had  given  her  away  at  the  altar 
to  the  man  who  lay  murdered  at  his 
feet. 

"Great  God  in  Heaven!"  was  all 
he  said. 

"Now  answer,"  said  Vaughn, 
"whether  that  false  man  has  not 
met  his  just  reward  ?" 

Lynde  caught  his  arm,  and  by  a 
sudden  exercise  of  strength  flung 
him  on  his  knees  amid  the  dewy 
grass. 

"  Kneel  there,  Max  Vaughn,"  he 
said,  solemnly,  "kneel  there  and 
ask  forgiveness  of  this  dust — all 
that  you  have  left  of  the  bravest  na- 
ture and  truest  heart  that  ever  wore 
God's  image.  Heaven  help  you  if 
this  fearful  deed  has  indeed  been 
ignorantly  done.  You  have  cursed 
your  life  with  a  weight  of  remorse 
that  will  never  be  lifted  from  it ! 
Since  a  woman's  vile  falsehood  has 
alone  edged  your  sword,  and  driven 
it  home — listen  to  me." 

And  there,  in  that  dim,  ghostly 
shade,  the  only  ray  of  light  showing 
the  dead  man's  face,  uplifted  in 
calm  repose,  he  told,  in  brief  lan- 
guage, but  which  stamped  its  every 
syllable  foivver  on  his  hearer's  heart, 
the  tale  he  had  refused  to  hear  from 
those  now  silent  lips.  He  began  at 
the  beginning,  and  throughout  the 
story,  painted  the  more  strongly  for 
its  few  words,  the  character  of  the 
woman  who  stood  a  silent  listener, 
and  all   the  struggle  and   suffering 
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slie  had  caused  the  knightly  soul 
now  gone  from  mortal  ken.  He 
spared  not  one  act  which  had  stain- 
ed her  life,  the  life  begotten  in  guilt 
to  prove  but  a  curse.  "And  this  I 
swear,"  he  added,  "  by  the  God  who 
hears  me,  and  in  the  solemn  pre- 
sence of  the  murdered  dead.  Proofs 
you  shall  have  hereafter.  Now  an- 
swer to  whom  you  give  credence." 

To  his  dying  day  he  shuddered  to 
recall  the  wild,  hopeless  glance  of 
agony  which  appalled  him,  on  the 
young  face  raised  at  his  appeal. 
Then  Vaughn  sank  prostrate  on  the 
still  form,  clasping  it  in  an  embrace 
which  might  almost  have  reawaken- 
ed its  life — and  how  piteous  was  the 
moan! 

"  My  brother !  my  brother  I" 

Silently  Lynde  bowed  his  head. 
He  had  at  that  moment  no  thought 
to  spare  for  the  fair  bride  who  even 
now  watched  for  the  husband's  re- 
turn ;  he  felt  that  before  him  lay 
the  true  mourner — the  one  whose 
grief  would  outlast  all  other. 

At  last  Vaughn  raised  his  haggard 
face  ;  but  bent  it  again  to  kiss  the 
stiff  right  hand. 

"It  saved  my  life  once,  and  thus 
have  I  paid  the  debt!"  was  all  he 
said. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  lifted  the 
sword  which  lay  on  the  grass,  and 
before  Lynde  could  ask  a  question, 
stepped  towards  Alexa.  Well  might 
she  cower  and  shrink  from  that 
glance  and  uplifted  hand. 

"  Murderess,  whom  the  law  can- 
not touch,"  he  said,  "I  have  sworn 
to  the  dead  that  you  shall  not  live 
to  wear  his  name,  to  enjoy  the  rank 
you  forfeited,  and  the  wealth  for 
which  you  sold  yourself.  I  will 
take  justice  into  my  own  hand.  Say 
a  prayer  to  your  Maker,  if  you  will ; 


for  you  gloated  on  his  death — now 
you  shall  die  yourself!" 

Terror  unutterable  chained  her 
every  faculty.  Coward  as  she  was, 
the  tongue  which  clove  to  her  mouth 
could  utter  no  prayer  for  mercy  ; 
she  sank  down  before  him,  and 
stretched  out  her  hands  in  mute  ap- 
peal. But  that  appeal  was  to  a 
heart  which  one  hour  had  rendered 
adamant.  He  remembered  the  last 
prayer  which  but  for  her  he  had 
granted,  and  setting  his  teeth,  with 
cool,  unerring  thrust,  the  blade  was 
driven  through  her  heart.  Without 
sign  or  sound,  she  sank  dead  at  his 
feet. 

It  was  Lynde  who  cried,  horror- 
stricken,  as  the  sword  was  drawn 
forth  : 

"Vaughn!  Vaughn!  I  fear  that 
neither  God  nor  man  will  justify 
that  deed." 

"  In  the  name  of  both,  I  have  done 
the  deed!"  was  the  stern  reply. 
"  And  this  miserable  life  is  but  poor 
atonement  for  his  murdered  exist- 
ence, and  my  blasted  youth.  And 
now,  will  you  come — " 

He  paused,  as  if  unable  to  say 
more.  Lynde  understood,  and  bow- 
ing his  head,  turned  to  follow,  as  he 
moved  forward.  As  his  step  passed 
out  into  the  broad  moonlight,  he 
turned  and  looked  back  into  the 
dim  dell. 

"  How  well,"  he  thought,  with  a 
shudder,  "that  the  wretched  wo- 
man's existence  was  utterly  un- 
known, for  the  duello  will  cover  the 
other  death,  or  else  this  unhappy 
boy  might  learn  a  yet  darker  lesson 
of  suffering." 

One  more  glance,  and  he  left  the 
spot ;  but  it  showed  a  picture  to 
haunt  a  life-time  ;  the  moonbeams 
had  now  sought,  and  were  gilding, 
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the  long,  golden  tresses  which  had     hand  of  the  other  dead,  as  if,  even 
fallen  across  one  cold,  outstretched     in  death,  she  claimed  her  work. 


THE   END. 


THE  MONGREL  REPUBLICS  OF  AMERICA 


The  defeat  and  death  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Mexico  will,  no  doubt,  have 
one  beneficial  result,  at  all  events. 
It  will  excite  the  interest  of  Euro- 
peans as  well  as  Americans  in  the 
Mongrel  Republics  of  this  Conti- 
nent, and  if  that  interest  leads  them 
to  examine  and  comprehend  the  ab- 
normal populations  that  figure  as 
nations  south  of  our  own  borders, 
Maximilian's  death  will  prove  more 
beneficial  to  modern  civilization  than 
could  the  lives  of  a  score  of  arch- 
dukes or  princes.  There  is  no  Mex- 
ican nation,  never  was  any,  nor 
Chilian,  Colombian,  Peruvian,  nor 
Brazilian  ;  there  is  nothing  but 
hordes  of  Mongrels,  with  the  names, 
formulas,  and  habitudes  of  the  old 
Spanish  conquerors,  and  a  mighty 
mass  of  aboriginal  material  that  is 
silent,  as  it  has  been  silent  ever  since 
it  was  created. 

The  natives  or  Indians  of  this  Con- 
tinent— and  they  are  all  the  same 
species,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Co- 
lombian River — though  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  negro,  are  incapable  of 
impressing  themselves  on  the  mate- 
rial world  about  them,  and  there- 
fore have  no  history.  The  Spanish 
conquerors,  probably  the  greatest 
liars  the  world  ever  saw,  save  Abe 
Lincoln  &  Co.,  pretended  to  find 
grand  cities,  temples,  monuments, 
&c,  and   a   progressive  civilization, 


in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  regions 
of  the  Continent,  and  many  learned 
and  scientific  Europeans  believed 
them,  believed  even  their  absurd 
stories  about  the  picture  writings  of 
the  Aztecs.  Prescott,  with  his  fine, 
graphic  capacity,  has  taken  the 
"histories"  of  Bernal  Diaz,  Cortez, 
and  the  Spanish  writers  of  the  day, 
as  his  authority  for  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico,  and  deluded  vast  numbers 
of  people  with  his  preposterous  non- 
sence,  of  course.  This  civilization 
of  the  Montezumas  is  exactly  that 
of  the  Brandts,  Red  Jackets  and 
Black  Hawks  of  the  North,  differing 
only  in  degree,  and  not  much  in 
that.  The  people  of  southern  and 
western  Europe,  the  Romans,  Gauls 
Britons,  Germans,  &c,  have  deve- 
loped more  rapidly  than  the  Sclavo- 
nians,  Scandinavians,  Sarmatians, 
&c,  of  the  North,  but  their  civiliza- 
tion, tbat  is,  their  mental  habits  and 
specific  qualities,  are  all  the  same, 
differing  only  in  degiee.  So,  too, 
the  Indian  or  aboriginal  species 
found  on  this  Continent.  In  the  ex- 
treme North,  he  had  absolutely  no- 
thing, save  bows  and  arrows,  to  kill 
his  food  with,  and  in  every  other 
respect  was  scarcely  above  the  ne- 
gro of  Africa,  who  lived  on  fruits 
and  spontaneous  production. 

Foolish  scholars,  like  Everett  and 
Schoolcraft,    imagine   Indian    anti- 
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quities,  and  the  former  even  talked 
of  the  political  advance  of  the  Six 
Nations,  who  had  established  a 
"Confederacy;"  but  the  Indian  of 
the  North  constructed  means  to  kill 
his  food,  and  nothing  else.  Pow- 
hattan's  empire,  in  the  more  genial 
clime  of  Virginia,  advanced  slightly 
beyond  this,  and  the  Cherokees  of 
Georgia,  perhaps,  were  even  more 
enlightened.  The  Aztecs  and  Tol- 
tecs  of  Mexico  were  cultivated,  in  a 
certain  rude  way,  and  even  fabri- 
cated some  few  things  that  look  like 
manufactures,  but  they  differed  only 
in  degree,  and,  we  repeat,  slightly 
in  that,  from  their  brothers  in  the 
extreme  North.  The  cities  that  Cor- 
tez  pretended  to  conquer,  Tlascala, 
Cholula,  Mexico,  &c,  were  Indian 
villages,  built  of  adobe  or  unburnt 
brick,  and  though  the  assemblage 
of  these  villagers  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico  may  have  amounted  to  seve- 
ral thousand  people,  it  is  not  likely 
that  Cholula  or  any  other  city  con- 
tained five  thousand  people.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  been  all 
over  the  ground  conquered  by  Cor- 
tez,  and  what  is  vastly  better,  has 
made  the  Indian  of  this  day,  and 
therefore  of  the  days  of  Cortez,  a 
special  study,  not  in  his  fancied  pic- 
ture writing,  &c,  but  in  his  actual, 
physical,  and  physiological  nature, 
as  the  Almighty  Creator  has  fash- 
ioned and  endowed  him,  and  there- 
fore knows  that  all  that  Prescott, 
Helps  &  Co.  have  written  of  abori- 
ginal or  Mexican  civilization,  is  ar- 
rant nonsense.  The  Spanish  con- 
querors, or  rather  the  Spanish 
Church,  civilized  the  Indian,  and 
made  him  a  useful,  happy,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  progressive  human 
being.  The  Spanish  Government  was 
very  despotic,  but  this  despotism  was 


brought  to  bear  on  the  American  de- 
scendentsof  the  Spanish  conquerors 
rather  than  on  the  Aztec  or  abori- 
ginal popu'ation.  No  native-born 
American,  though  the  descend  ent  of 
Cortez  himself,  could  hold  any  office 
of  trust  or  emolument  under  the 
Spanish  viceroys,  and  therefore,  with 
none  of  the  essential  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, he  was  virtually  a  foreigner 
in  his  own  native  land.  Neverthe- 
less, all  Spanish -America  was  peace- 
ful and  prosperous.  The  negro  on 
the  coast  was  kindly  cared  for  by 
his  master,  and  the  Indian  masses 
of  the  terra  templeda,  under  a  gene- 
ral system  of  peonage,  were  duly 
protected  by  the  government  from 
the  cupidity  and  brutality  of  the 
great  landed  proprietors,  and  back 
of  all  this  stood  the  Church,  which, 
from  the  first  day  of  the  conquest 
to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Spanish 
dominion,  was  always  the  champion 
of  the  native,  even  if  need  were, 
against  the  viceroys  themselves.  Ig- 
norant and  bigoted  journals  and 
writers  among  us  have  much  to  say 
about  the  wealth  and  arrogance,  and 
fancied  corruptions  of  the  Mexican 
Church,  but  every  man  that  knows 
Mexico,  knows  that  it  was  the  civil- 
izer  of  the  Indian  in  the  days  of 
the  viceroys,  and  since  then,  being 
composed  almost  wholly  of  white 
men,  it  has  been,  and  is  now,  the 
embodiment  and  representative  of 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  civilization 
that  yet  remains  in  that  country. 
It  was  the  native  white  population, 
possibly  a  million  of  them,  that  was 
especially  oppressed  by  the  Spanish 
dominion,  and  when  Napoleon  in- 
vaded Spain  and  the  foreign  mas- 
ters of  Mexico  were  forced  to  fight 
for  their  own  independence,  the 
white  men  of  Mexico  revolted,  and 
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made  a  desperate  effort  to  cast  off 
the  foreign  rule.  Unfortunately, 
however,  in  order  to  gain  the  aid  of 
the  subordinate  races,  Mongrels, 
Indians,  and  negroes,  they  declared 
them  all  citizens,  and  though  they 
succeeded  in  casting  off  the  Spanish 
dominion,  there  has  been  no  peace, 
order,  or  social  safety  since.  The 
conquerois  of  Spanish  America,  un- 
like the  English  adventurers  of  the 
"North,  brought  no  wives  with  them, 
and  therefore  sought  sexual  alliances 
with  the  native  women.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  vast  hybrid  and  Mongrel 
element,  which  in  Mexico  amounted 
to  perhaps  two  millions,  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  confined  to  the  cities. 
The  numbers  of  the  native  element, 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  may  be 
put  down  in  round  numbers  at  six 
millions,  and  with  two  millions  of 
Mongrels,  and  a  million  of  white 
people,  the  sum  total  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexico  was  something  like 
nine  millions  in  1822,  when  Itur- 
bide,  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  army 
himself,  declared  for  independence, 
and  closed  the  contest.  At  this 
time  the  population  approximated 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  large- 
ly predominated  in  the  sum  total  of 
its  productions.  As  has  been  said, 
the  negroes  on  the  coast  region  were 
duly  protected  by  their  masters,  in 
part  from  kindness,  but  still  more, 
possibly,  from  self-interest,  for  cruel- 
ty injured  their  property  invested 
in  the  service  of  these  negroes.  The 
great  landed  proprietors  had  not 
such  an  imperative  motive  as  this 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Indian, 
but  they  were  closely  watched  over 
by  the   Spanish   Government,  and 


still  more  carefully  and  even  tender- 
ly by  the  Church. 

The  hybrid  population  of  the  ci- 
ties were  generally  ranked  with  the 
white  Creole  population,  and  if  not 
so  usefully  employed,  or  so  virtuous 
and  happy  as  the  Indian  and  negro, 
it  was  because  this  was  an  abnormal 
element,  and  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  the  father's  sins,  and  no  govern- 
ment can  render  it  happy  or  pros- 
perous. Nevertheless,  it  was  res- 
trained and  rendered  peaceable  un- 
der the  despotic  rule  of  the  vice- 
roys, and  Mexico,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  was  peaceful  and 
prosperous,  and  while  equal  in  num- 
bers, vastly  surpassed  the  then 
United  States  in  wealth  and  annual 
production. 

In  1822,  Iturbide  closed  the  civil 
war,  though.  Spain  did  not  recognize 
the  "  New  Nation"  for  many  years 
after.  Iturbide,  as  ambitious  for 
himself  and  family  as  patriotic  for 
his  country,  called  together  a  na- 
tional assembly  of  notables,  who 
elected  him  Emperor,  and  surround- 
ed with  the  symbols  and  pomp  of 
the  old  Spanish  regime,  and  a  vic- 
torious army  to  do  his  bidding,  was 
seemingly  accepted  by  the  country, 
and  the  monarchy  made  hereditary 
in  his  family.  This,  however,  lasted 
only  two  years.  Victoria,  the  old 
patriot  leader,,  had  retired  to  the 
mountains  and  defied  the  Emperor, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years,  Santa 
Anna  and  others  in  command  of 
important  garrisons,  "  pronounced" 
against  the  Empire,  recalled  Victo- 
ria, and  another  assembly  of  nota- 
bles met  together,  abolished  the  Em- 
pire, established  the  "United States" 
of  Mexico,  and  elected  Victoria  as 
the  first  President  of  the  young  Re- 
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public,  in  1824.     They  virtually,  if 

not  literally,  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  "  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica/' and  the  Republic  went  into 
operation  under  circumstances  vast- 
ly more  desirable  and  hopeful  than 
did  our  own  in  1788.  Not  only  this, 
but  in  wealth,  population,  annual 
production,  commerce,  climate,  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  above  all,  in 
the  number  and  richness  of  their 
gold  and  silver  mines,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  their  territory,  the  people 
of  Mexico  were  apparently  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  But  forty  years  later,  in 
1860,  the  United  States  had  trebled 
its  population,  more  than  doubled 
its  territories,  became  the  second 
commercial  power  of  the  world,  with 
an  annual  production  fifty-fold  great- 
er than  that  of  Mexico,  with  no  na- 
tional debt,  without  the  shedding  of 
one  drop  of  blood  in  civil  war,  or  a 
single  conviction  for  treason  against 
the  Republic.  And  during  these 
same  forty  years,  Mexico  became  di- 
minished in  population,  lost  half  of 
its  territory,  all  its  commerce,  near- 
ly all  its  production,  contracted  an 
enormous  public  debt,  with  constant 
civil  war  from  the  day  the  Republic 
was  founded,  and  finally,  after 
drenching  that  fair  land  in  the  blood 
of  its  people,  there  was  such  uni- 
versal and  hopeless  anarchy,  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  combined  toge- 
ther to  save  the  country  from  utter 
ruin. 

Such  have  been  the  results  work- 
ed out  in  forty  years  in  the  neigh- 
boring Republics— one,  the  most 
complete  and  indeed  unparalleled 
success  the  world  ever  saw,  and  the 
other  the  most  terrible  failure  ever 
witnessed  in  history.  They  had  the 
same  institutions,  virtually  the  same 


Constitution,  both  Republics  of 
"United  States,"  one  of  America, 
the  other  of  Mexico,  and  were  con- 
tiguous in  territory,  and  yet  we  wit- 
ness the  wonderful  result  ;  they 
started  even  in  1824,  and  in  1880 
one  had  become  a  first-class  power, 
and  the  other  so  decayed,  lost,  and 
utterly  hopeless,  that  the  civilized 
powers  of  the  Old  World  intervened 
to  save  society  itself  from  absolute 
dissolution.  What  is  the  cause  or 
causes  of  these  wonderful  results 
worked  out  in  the  two  great  Repub- 
lics of  this  Continent  within  the  brief 
space  of  forty  years  ?  Of  course 
there  are  numerous  solutions,  or  fan- 
cied solutions  of  this  phenomenon  ? 
The  smirking,  self-satisfied  monarch- 
ist of  Europe  says  it  is  the  inherent 
falsity  of  the  Republican  system  that 
has  ruined  Mexico,  totally  uncon- 
scious of  its  necessary  virtue  and  be- 
neficence in  our  case.  The  bigoted. 
Protestant,  or  Puritan  rather,  de- 
clares that  it  is  owing  to  the  vices 
and  wealth  of  the  Church,  though 
we  see  Catholics  as  virtuous  as  other 
citizens  among  ourselves,  and  how- 
ever despotic  may  be  the  tend  -^y 
of  wealth,  it  never  tends  to  anarony, 
the  prominent  feature  in  Mexico. 
The  ignorant  believer  in  Anglo- 
Saxondom  says  it  is  because  the 
"  Spanish  race"  is  incapable  of  lib- 
erty, though  of  the  nine  millions  of 
Mexicans,  there  was  barely  a  million 
of  that  supposed  Spanish  race — 
that  is,  of  pure  white  blood,  or  un- 
mixed descendents  of  Spanish  con- 
querors. Finally,  the  most  plausi- 
ble of  all  declare  that  the  calamities 
of  Mexico  are  the  result  of  admix- 
ture of  blood  and  the  vast  Mongrel 
populations  of  the  cities,  which  are 
anarchic,  disturbing  and  revolu- 
tionary from  the  necessities  of  their 
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organization.  This  is  true  enough, 
in  a  certain  sense,  but  utterly  un- 
true as  it  is  ordinarily  accepted. 
The  hybrid  or  Mongrel  population 
is  the  element  that  is  most  involved 
in  the  anti-social  and  anarchical 
movements  that  take  place  i:i  Mex- 
ico, but  the  cause  of  all  this  lies 
quite  beyond  that  element  itself, 
and,  as  under  the  viceroys,  it  might 
be  rendered  peaceable  and  harm- 
less, if  not  useful  and  prosperous. 
The  cause,  the  sole,  primal  and  domi- 
nating cause,  of  the  calamities  of 
Mexico,  and  of  all  Spanish- America, 
is  (political)  Mongrelism,  a  common 
citizenship,  the  attempt  of  human  crea- 
tures to  ignore  the  work  of  the  Al- 
mighty Creator,  and  force  different 
species  of  men  to  submit  to  the  same 
rides  and  regulations,  or,  as  our  own 
madmen  say,  to  "  enjoy  impartial  free- 
dom." This  is  the  sole  original 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Republics,  and  that  cause 
is  fully  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sults or  consequences  that  have 
flown  from  it.  The  human  creation, 
like  all  the  groups  or  families  of 
being,  is  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  species.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  single  species  in  the 
tout  ensemble  of  animated  existence; 
all  are  composed  of  groups  or  fami- 
lies, and  these  have  their  several 
species,  each  with  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  others,  having  its  own 
specific  nature,  wants  and  climatic 
and  social  adaptations.  Thus  the 
negro,  while  further  removed  from 
us  than  any  other  species  of  men, 
is  as  absolutely  and  unchangeably 
human  as  we  are  ourselves.  "We 
see  this  universal  law,  or  rather  fact, 
all  about  us.  We  see  that  crows 
are  birds  as  well  as  eagles,  that 
shad  are  fish  as  well  as  salmon,  that 


the  brutal  and  ferocious  bull-dog 
is  a  dog  as  well  as  the  sagacious 
and  gentle  hound;  in  a  word,  we 
see  all  the  works  of  God  are  com- 
posed of  groups,  in  which  each  has 
its  own  specific  nature,  and,  there- 
fore, He  has  designed  specific  rules 
adapted  to  its  nature  and  wants. 
Had  the  million  of  white  people  in 
Mexico  left  the  Indian  and  negro 
where  they  were  under  the  Spanish 
regime,  and  simply  substituted 
themselves  in  the  place  of  their 
Spanish  masters,  the  Republic  of 
1824  would  have  been  a  grand  suc- 
cess. Even  if  they  had  included 
the  two  millions  of  mixed  breeds  in 
the  citizenship,  there  would  have 
been  a  certain  degree  of  suc- 
cess ;  but,  having  included  aU 
whites,  mixed-breeds,  Indians,  and 
negroes,  in  a  common  citizenship, 
social  order  was  struck  down  at  the 
start,  and  there  have  been  nothing 
but  conflict,  anarchy,  disintegra- 
tion, rottenness  and  death  since. 
Indians  and  negroes  exist,  are  made 
and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God, 
and  are,  therefore,  designed  for  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  existence,  or,  of 
course,  He  would  not  have  created 
them.  They  resemble  and  approxi- 
mate each  other  and  us,  but  our 
senses  show  us  that  they  are  spe- 
cifically different  beings,  not  from 
climate,  chance,  or  human  law.  Our 
instincts  revolt  at  amalgamation, 
and  our  reason  shows  us  our  supe- 
riority, and  to  trample  on  all  these, 
to  ignore  the  work  of  God,  and 
strive  to  force  them  to  submit  to 
the  same  rules  and  regulations,  is 
punished  accordingly,  as  we  witness 
in  Mexico. 

The  pronunciamentos,  or  revolts 
against  the  government,  are,  it  is 
true,  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
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Mongrel  element,  but  this  neces- 
sarily follows,  from  the  unnatural 
condition  of  an  equal  citizenship 
for  these  Mongrel  beings.  The 
creature,  part  white,  Indian  and  ne- 
gro, is  not  only  at  war  with  others, 
but  with  himself,  and,  therefore, 
there  is  never  any  sane  design,  me- 
thod, or  object,  in  the  Mexican  re- 
volutions; it  is  a  blind,  unmeaning, 
heterogeneous  impulse,  going  on, 
and  must  go  on,  until  not  only  the 
white,  but  the  Mongrel  element  is 
extinct,  and  the  native  Indian,  no 
longer  burdened  by  this  abnormal 
element,  colapses,  or  rather  returns 
to  its  original  condition,  as  found 
by  the  Spanish  conquerors.  This 
is  the  final  end,  the  only  possible 
end  of  Mexico,  and  of  all  Spanish- 
America,  if  Christendom  stands  aloof 
The  whites  have  diminished  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  the  hybrid  element 
still  more  rapidly.  The  magnificent 
cities  of  the  viceroys  are  rapidly 
crumbling"  to  pieces,  the  grand 
churches  and  convents,  the  forts, 
and  public,  as  well  as  private,  build- 
ings are  being  abandoned,  great 
trees  growing  up  in  their  midst, 
and,  if  left  to  themselves,  one  hun- 
dred years  hence,  there  will  not  be 
a  single  white  man  left  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn.  The 
native  element  now  barely  holds  its 
ground,  but  a  century  hence,  no 
longer  burdened  by  those  who 
should  have  guided  and  protected 
them,  they  will,  under  their  natural 
aptitudes,  again  multiply  and  fulfill 
the  primeval  command.  And,  save 
the  walls,  &c,  of  the  grand  struc- 
tures, the  churches,  bridges,'  &c, 
there  will  be  nothing  whatever  to 
note  the  Spanish  dominion — all  will 
have  perished,  leaving  not  even  a 
tradition    behind    of    that    grand 


Spanish  civilization  which  once 
ruled  the  New  World.  The  w!  ite 
men  of  Mexico  blindly  and  im- 
piously abdicated  their  social  rights 
of  self-preservation  and  scarcely 
less  sacred  duty  to  protect  and 
guide  the  inferior  races,  and,  in  the 
vain  and  sinful  effort  to  apply  the 
same  laws  to  those  whom  God 
made  different,  and,  therefore,  de- 
signed for  different  conditions,  they 
will  have  committed  social  suicide, 
and  utterly  perished  from  the  earth 
within  the  next  century.  The  same 
cause  and  the  same  consequences 
are  at  work  in  the  islands,  and  the 
negro  being  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Indian,  the  final  end  will  be  reach- 
ed much  more  rapidly,  and,  fifty 
years  hence,  as  in  the  interior  of 
Hayti  now,  the  negro  will  have  lost 
all  memory  of  his  whilom  French 
masters,  and  the  Antilles  must 
needs  become  another  Africa,  -in 
which  the  Livingstones  and  Judsons 
may  enjoy  their  "  missionary  enter- 
prises" almost  at  their  own  doors. 

Such  is  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  Mexican  Republic,  not  be- 
cause they  had  two  millions  of  mixed 
breeds,  but  because  they  attempted  to 
live  under  the  same  laws  with  In- 
dians and  negroes,  and  God  having 
created  them  different  beings,  of 
course  they  beat  out  their  brains, 
and  destroyed  themselves  in  the 
blind  and  impious  effort  to  ignore  the 
work  of  the  Creator.  Our  own 
wonderful  and  unparalleled  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  result  from 
the  precisely  opposite  policy,  con- 
formity ivith  the  obvious  design  of  the 
Almighty.  We  recognized  the  dis- 
tinctions of  race  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  the  Creator,  and  adapted 
our  laws  to  the  specific  nature  and 
wants  of  the  negro,  and  both  were 
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happy,  and  rapidly  multiplied.  Fur- 
thermore, this  natural  distinction 
of  race  taught  us  the  wrong  and 
mistake  of  those  human  distinc- 
tions in  our  own  race  that  so  de- 
form and  disfigure  society  in  the 
Old  World,  and  thus,  by  voting 
down  class  legislation,  tariffs  and 
other  swindling  contrivances  for 
plundering  the  masses,  the  whole 
people  were  left  free  to  work  out 
their  happiness,  and  the  result  is 
what  we  saw  in  1860 — the  unbound- 
ed freedom  and  prosperity  of  thirty 
millions  of  white  citizens,  and  a  well- 
being,  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
four  millions  of  negro  minors,  or 
so-called  slaves,  unequalled,  indeed 
unapproached,  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  With  such  results  in 
two  contiguous  Eepublics,  with  the 
same  Constitution  and  Republican 
system,  differing  only  in  the  great 
foundation  principle  of  a  homge- 
neous  and  a  Mongrel  citizenship — 
one,  that  recognized  the  natural  dis- 
tinction of  race,  and  applied  its  laws 
to  the  specific  nature  and  wants  of 
each,  and  the  other  ignoring  these 
natural  distinctions,  and  striving  to 
force  whites,  hybrids,  Indians  and 
negroes  to  submit  to  the  same  laws, 
&c. — in  view  of  these  tremendous 
results,  worked  out  in  the  brief 
space  of  forty  years,  it  is  amazing 
as  it  is  deplorable  to  find  any  party 
or  class,  or,  indeed,  individual,  so 
utter] y  lunatic,  or  so  atrociously 
traitorous,  as  to  adopt  the  Mexican 
policy,  and  bring  destruction  on 
his  country. 

Is  it  lunacy,  or  is  it  treason  ?— is  it 
a  blind  and  ignorant  clinging  to  a 
silly  abstraction  that  all  mankind 
Spring  from  a  single  pair,  or  is  it  a 
cool,  deliberate,  far-seeing  treason 
against  American  institutions,  which, 


originating  with  European  monarch- 
ists, strikes  its  felon  blows  at  the 
heart  of  American  Democracy,  and 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  renders  lib- 
erty impracticable  and  impossible 
forever  ?  Time  and  events  can  alone 
determine  which  or  what  it  is  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  tremendous 
consequences  wrapped  up  in  the 
professed  belief  in  the  dogma  or  ab- 
straction of  a  single  human  race, 
demand  a  sincere  and  honest  prac- 
tice, by  every  man,  and  every  woman 
too,  in  this  broad  land,  in  accord 
with  that  belief.  If  they  believe 
that  all  mankind  have  the  same  ori- 
gin and  the  same  nature,  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  the  same  liberty,  the 
time  has  come  when  they  must  prac- 
tice their  belief,  eat  and  sleep  and 
associate  with  negroes,  and  mate 
their  children  with  them,  and  if 
they  shrink  from  this  test,  then  they 
must  be  regarded  as  cool  and  deli- 
berate traitors  to  their  country,  who 
have  become  the  tools  and  instru- 
ments of  European  monarchists  for 
the  ruin  of  Republican  institutions, 
and  are  in  truth  the  most  remorse- 
less, devilish,  and  unmitigated  vil- 
lains the  world  ever  saw,  or  is  likely 
to  see  again. 

Meanwhile,  the  struggle  goes  on, 
and  must  go  on  until  the  effort  to 
Mongrelize  the  country  is  exhausted, 
and  the  Union  of  1860  is  restored, 
and  the  question  settled  forever  on 
this  Continent.  It  will  be  restored, 
of  course,  for  Mongrolism  is  social 
death,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Spanish- 
American  Republics,  and  this  grand, 
young,  and,  as  yet,  untainted  white 
people,  will  not  commit  social  sui- 
cide, and  whatever  the  length  of 
time,  the  social  anarchy,  bloodshed, 
and  misery  of  the  succeeding  years, 
the  end  will  bo,  and  must  be,  resto- 
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ration  of  the  white  Republic  of  Wash- 
ington. The  sole  consideration, 
therefore,  is  the  mode  of  restoration, 
through  Union  and  the  ballot-box* 


or  through  civil  war,  bloodshed  and 
suffering,  and  every  man  must  de- 
cide for  himself  which  it  shall  be. 


CATECHISM  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A   BBIEF  EXPOSITION   OF   THE   TEUE   ELEMENTARY   PRINCIPLES   OP   THAT   GREAT 
COMPACT   BETWEEN   SOVEREIGN   STATES. 

{By  an  Aged  Friend  of  the  Author  (John  Rutledge,)  of  the  United  Stales  Constitution.'] 


Baltimore,  June  17,  1867. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Old  Guard  : 

Sir:— Your  note  of  the  11th  has  been 
received,  enclosing  a  letter  from  an  intelli- 
gent friend  in  Michigan,  in  which  he  admits 
his  entire  ignorance  of  the  following  fun- 
damental and  important  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  set  forth  in  my  Catechism  of  the 
Constitution  in  your  June  number  of  The 
Old  Guard : 

1st; — That  the  original  draft  or  "plan  of 
a  Federal  Constitution"  was  submitted  to 
the  Convention  by  the  distinguished  Chas. 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina. 

2d — That  the  complete  Report  of  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  written  and  submitted  to  the  Conven- 
tion by  the  Chairman  of  a  Special  Commit- 
tee, the  eminent  statesman,  John  Rut- 
ledge,  of  South  Carolina;  who,  as  there 
stated,  had  been  Chief  Justice  under  the 
old  Confederacy,  and  who,  in  that  first 
great  Convention  of  the  Colonies,  held  at 
New  York  in  October,  1765,  (called  the 
"Stamp  Act  Congress,")  had  written  the 
celebrated  memorial  to  Parliament,  and  af- 
terwards the  Constitution  of  South  Caroli- 
na, of  which  separate  sovereign  State  he 
was  President  from  1773  to  1778,  and  in 
1795,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

3d — That  James  Madison  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  framing  or  writing 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  (al- 
though he  had  in  Virginia  been  called  the 


"Father  of  the  Constitution")— that  he  was 
not  even  a  member  of  the  Committee  which 
framed  and  reported  that  celebrated  char- 
ter, or  Power  of  Attorney  to  the  Agency  of 
the  States  at  Washington  ;  but  was,  as  he 
himself  declared,  so  constantly  occupied 
in  writing  his  own  Journal  and  Commen- 
taries, that  he  had  not  time  even  to  parti- 
cipate, to  any  considerable  extent,  in  the 
debates  of  the  Convention. 

4th — That  your  correspondent  had  never 
seen,  and  scarcely  heard  of,  the  only  key 
to  the  Constitution,  the  Text-Book  which 
alone  expounds  its  signification,  viz.,  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Creating 
Convention,  which  Journal  sets  forth  in  de- 
tail the  declared  views  and  intentions  of  the 
authors  of  the  Constitution,  and  explains 
the  precise  meaning  and  object  of  its  every 
provision. 

5th — That  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  this  Journal,  or  only  key  to  the  Con- 
stitution, had  ever  been  published,  and 
earnestly  desires  to  be  informed  where  it 
can  possibly  be  procured. 

When,  Mr.  Editor,  an  intelligent  and 
well  educated  gentleman  of  one  of  the 
northern  States  thus  a  imits  his  perfect  ig- 
norance, not  alone  of  the  above  fundamen- 
tal facts  in  the  history  of  the  Constitution, 
but  even  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
authentic  Journal  of  the  proceedings  cre- 
ating the  Constitution,  how  can  any  of 
your  readers  be  surprised  that  I  should,  w 
the  preface  to  my  Catechism,    (your  omif 
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sion  of  which  I  so  much  regretted  in  your 
publication  of  my  first  number, )  express, 
as  southern  men  have  always  done,  my 
"proiound  astonishment"  at  the  extraordi- 
nary jgnorance  among  the  citizens  of  the 
northern  States,  (even  the  best  educated,) 
of  the  nature,  the  principles,  the  history, 
and  the  formation  of  that  limited  charter 
of  powers  delegated  to  the  agency  at 
Washington,  which  agency  Jefferson  had 
always  termed  our  "foreign  department?" 
Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  educated  men  of  the 
South  should  have  always  claimed  that 
they  alone  understood  the  true  principles 
and  the  true  history  of  the  Constitution, 
when  the  very  record  and  sole  evidence  of 
its  formation  had  never  been  published*  in 
any  of  the  northern  States,  and  never  read 
by  their  citizens,  while  on  the  contrary,  it 
had  always  been  a  fundamental  part  of 
southern  education  to  be  made  familiar 
with  that  Journal  and  that  history  ? 

I  will  now  proceed  to  reply  to  the  seve- 
ral inquiries  of  your  intelligent  correspond- 
ent, (taking  them  in  their  reverse  order,) 
by  informing  him  where  this  Journal  was 
published,  and  where  it  can  be  found.  The 
first  edition  was  published  at  Kichmond, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Madison  ;  the 
second  at  Washington,  under  the  direction 
of  the  learned  and  able  Jonathan  Elliott, 
in  his  four  volumes  of  the  Debates  of  the 
General  Convention  forming  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  of  the  several  States  in  the  adop- 
tion thereof;  the  third  edition  also  at 
Washington,  by  that  accomplished  scholar, 
Mr.  Peter  Force.  The  fourth,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Madison  papers,  which 
were  published  after  his  death.  All  these 
editions  are  well  known  at  the  South, 
though  not  so  well  known  in  the 
northern  States,  whose  people  have 
barbarously  declared  war  against  the 
southern  States,  overwhelmed  them  with 
foreign  emissaries,  and  destroyed  them 
because  they  understood  and  bravely  de- 
fended the  true  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  why  Mr. 
Madison  was  termed  in  Virginia  the  Father 
of  the  Constitution,  the  only  solution  or 
explanation  I  have  ever  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, was  that  Mr.  Madison  was  the  first  to 
propose  the  assembling  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  1  raining  the  present  Constitution 
to  remedy   the    supposed   defects  of   the 


Articles  of  Confederation,  and  that  he  was, 
from  first  to  last,  its  most  ardent,  able,  a'id 
indefatigable  defender  and  supporter, 
against  the  powerful  assaults  of  th.3  great, 
and,  as  recent  events  have  proved,  the  most 
wise  ^nd  iar-seeing  Patrick  Henry,  and  of* 
Randolph,  Mason,  Nicholas,  Giles,  and 
many  others  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
Virginia,  who  at  that  time  predicted,  with 
most  wonderful  prescience,  the  present  ut- 
ter destruction  of  the  rights  of  the  States, 
and  the  swallowing  up  of  all  power  in 
the  "centripetal  whirlpool"  of  the  con- 
so^dated  despotism  at  Washington.  One 
of  these  great  statesmen,  at  that  time,  ut- 
tered the  irrefutable  maxim,  that  ' '  power 
is  always  stealing  from  the  many  to  the 
few."  Patrick  Henry,  above  all  others, 
exhibited  his  profound  wisdom  and  extra- 
ordinary foresight  in  his  eloquent  and 
glowing  portrayal  of  the  unscrupulous 
usurpations  of  the  northern  majori- 
ty in  Congress,  and  the  absolute  and 
brutal  ruin  of  the  South,  the  only  true 
supporters  of  constitutional  liberty.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Madison  unceasingly 
devoted  himself,  not  only  in  the  Legisla- 
tures and  Conventions  of  Virginia,  but  in  his 
various  letters  and  essays,  as  well  as  in  the 
pages  of  The  Federalist,  to  advocating  and 
recommending  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  several  States,  many  of 
whom  (as  shown  by  their  debates)  were 
most  reluctant  to  do  so,  under  great  ap- 
prehensions of  the  occurrence  of  the 
present  detestable  and  despotic  oligar- 
chy in  Congress.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  it  was  by  means  of  these  stre- 
nuous and  able  efforts  of  Mr.  Madison  that 
the  Constitution  was  finally  adopted,  after 
lengthy  debates,  and  by  small  majorities, 
in  many  of  the  State  Conventions.  Hence 
it  was  that  Mr.  Madison  was  at  that  time 
called  in  Virginia  the  Father  of  the  Con- 
stitution, while  nearly  all  her  ablest  men 
were  then  opposed  to  it,  and,  like  Jeffer- 
son, were  fearful  of  the  present  deplorable 
result.  The  Journal  of  the  Convention 
plainly  shows  that  Mr.  Madison  was  not 
only  not  upon  the  Committee  appointed  to 
prepare  the  Constitution,  but  very  seldom 
even  participated  in  its  debates,  and  then 
chiefly  in  denouncing  most  indignantly 
the  proposition  of  the  monarchical  party 
to  give  to  the  General  Government  felio 
power  to  use  force  against  a  State.  This 
vile  and  paradoxical  proposition  Mr.  Madi- 
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son    denounced  as  absurd,    preposterous, 

and  destructive  of  all  constitutional  liber- 
ty, viz.  :  that  ' '  a  general  agency  should  be 
clothed  with  power  to  war  a  ainst  one  of 
its  sovereign  creators."  In  regard  to  your 
correspondent's  inquiry  as  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  report  of  the  Constitution,  he 
will  find  (when  he  procures  a  copy  of  the 
Journal)  the  facts  to  be  as  I  have  stated, 
viz. :  that  on  the  29th  May,  1787,  Mr.  Chas. 
Pinckney  submitted  a  draft  or  "plan  of  a 
Federal  Constitution,"  which  was  referred 
to  a  Special  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
John  Kutledge  was  chairman,  and  that  he 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Convention 
the  present  Constitution  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1787,  which,  after  lengthy  debates 
and  some  unimportant  alterations,  was 
finally  adopted  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1787.  If  your  correspondent  would  not 
only  procure  a  copy  of  that  Journal,  but 
persuade  his  neighbors  also  to  do  so, 
they  would  ascertain  the  correctness  of 
the  southern  construction  of  that  charter 
of  government,  as  maintained  by  those 
great  statesmen,  Jefferson,  Washington, 
Madison,  Eutledge  (its  author),  Randolph, 
Patrick  Henry,  Mason,  Giles,  and  of  all  its 
original  creators,  as  well  as  of  the  great 
Calhoun. 

[*Our  correspondent  is  mistaken  in 
this  matter.  "Elliott's  Debates" 
are  very  well  known  at  the  North, 
and  have  been  published  in  Phila- 
delphia.— Ed.  O.  G.] 


Question  31th — Does  not  the  Con- 
stitution provide  for  the  restitution 
of  fugitive  "  slaves  ?" 

Answer  31th — Article  4,  section  2, 
expressly  provides  for  their  restitu- 
tion. 

Question  38th — What  did  Daniel 
Webster  say  on  this  point  ? 

Answer  38th — Daniel  Webster,  in 
his  great  speech  at  Capon  Springs, 
Va.,  (28th  June,  1851,)  declared 
that  "  if  the  northern  States  refuse 
wilfully  and  deliberately  to  carry 
into  effect  that  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  respects  the  restora- 
tion of  fugitive  '  slaves,'  the  South 


would  no  longer  be  bound  to  ob- 
serve the  compact.  A  bargain 
broken  on  one  side  is  broken  on  all 
sides" — thus  freely  admitting  what 
he  had  previously  been  employed 
and  paid  by  his  constituents  to 
deny,  viz. :  that  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  a  compact  between  the 
States. 

Question  39th — What  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Madison  (who  has  been 
called  the  Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion) as  to  the  character  of  the 
Government  established  by  the 
Constitution  ? 

Answer  39th — Mr.  Madison  says, 
in  reply  to  Patrick  Henry's  power- 
fully-urged objections  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  by 
Virginia,  as  infringing  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States:  "The 
principal  question  is  whether  it  be  a 
federal  or  a  consolidated  Govern- 
ment? Who  are  the  parties  to  ft 
(the  Constitution)?  The  people; 
but  not  the  people,  as  composing 
one  great  body,  but  the  people  as 
composing  thirteen  sovereignties. 
Were  it,  as  the  gentleman  asserts,  a 
consolidated  government,  the  assent 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  would 
be  sufficient  to  its  establishment, 
and,  as  a  majority  have  adopted  it 
already,  then  the  remaining  States 
would  be  bound  by  the  act  of  the 
majority,  even  if  they  unanimously 
reprobated  it  themselves.  Were  it 
such  a  government,  it  would  be 
now  binding  upon  the  people  Of 
this  State  without  the  privilege  of 
deliberating  upon  it.  But,  sir,  no 
State  is  bound  by  it,  as  it  is  now 
without  the  State's  consent.  And 
again,  are  not  amendments  to  be 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  and  not  by  a  majority  of 
the  people  ?"     Again,  Mr.  Madison 
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says,  in  his  essays  in  The  Federalist : 
"  In  this  relation  the  proposed  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  deemed  a  na- 
tional one,  since  its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends only  to  certain  enumerated 
objects,  and  leaves  to  the  several 
States  the  residuary  and  inviolable 
sovereignty  over  all  other  sub- 
jects." 

Question  4:0th — What  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Washington  in  regard  to 
the  adoption  and  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  several  States 
in  their  separate  Conventions  ? 

Answer  4:0th — Washington,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Governor  Harrison, 
of  Virginia,  at  that  time,  says: 
"  The  disinclination  of  the  several 
States  to  yield  competent  power  to 
Congress,  their  unreasonable  jeal- 
ousy of  that  body,  and  of  one 
another,  and  the  disposition  which 
seems  to  pervade  each  of  being  all- 
wise,  and  all-powerful  within  itself," 
&c,  &c. 

Question  41st — Does  not  the  en- 
tire current  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  recognize  and  ac- 
knowledge the  principle  that  the 
nature  or  system  of  our  govern- 
ment is  that  of  a  league  or  union 
of  so  many  sovereign  States  ? 

Answer  41st — Most  assuredly  such 
has  been  the  pervading  principle 
and  doctrine  of  their  decisions,  and 
especially  in  that  last  most  masterly, 
luminous  and  unanswerable  argu- 
ment of  the  lale  eminent  Chief 
Justice  Taney.  ("Inter principes  fa- 
cile princeps") 

Question  42d — Have  not  our  ablest 
statesmen  (including  Butledge,  the 
author  of  the  Constitution,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison  and  Calhoun)  main- 
tained these  same  views  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  State  sovereignty  ? 

Ansiuer  42d — These  doctrines  have 


been  shown  to  be  those  of  Kutledge, 
the  author  of  the  Constitution — of 
Jefferson,  Madison  and  Calhoun,  its 
ablest  expounders,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  ablest  of  its  creators  in 
the  general  organic  convention. 
Amongst  other  of  our  able  states- 
men, a  leading  member  of  the  old 
conservative  or  Whig  parly  in  the 
United  States  Senate  used  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "The  question  is 
not  whether  the  States  shall  con- 
tinue united  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  covenant  by  which  they  are 
bound  together.  It  is  whether  they 
shall  continue  to  be  practically  and 
efficiently  co-operative  in  carrying 
out  the  great  ends  of  the  associa- 
tion. Whether  mutual  trust  and 
confidence  shall  continue  to  ani- 
mate and  encourage  mutual  efforts 
in  promoting  common  benefits,  or 
whether  mutual  hatred  and  dis- 
trust shall  step  in  to  check  all  pro- 
gress, to  distract  all  endeavors  for 
the  common  welfare,  and  to  entail 
upon  the  country  all  the  evils  of 
endless  discord.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion, and  when  you  present  that 
issue  to  me,  I  say  give  me  separa- 
tion— give  me  disunion — give  me 
anything  in  preference  to  a  union 
sustained  only  by  power,  by  mere 
legal  ties,  without  reciprocal  trust 
and  confidence.  If  our  future  ca- 
reer is  to  be  one  of  eternal  dis- 
cord, of  angry  crimination  and  re- 
crimination, give  me  rather  separa- 
tion with  all  its  consequences." 
"  When  the  North  shall,  by  any  de- 
liberate act,  deprive  the  South  of 
any  fair  and  just  and  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  the 
Union — if  the  powerful  North  shall 
deliberately  announce  to  the  South, 
'You  shall  have  no  more  'slave* 
States,'  that  would  afford  a  ground 
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or  pretext  with  which  the  South 
might,  with  some  reason  and  some 
assurance  of  the  approval  of  the 
civilized  world  and  of  posterity, 
seek  to  dissolve  the  Union." 

Question  43d — Did  not  Rutledge's 
original  draft  of  the  Constitution 
commence  with  the  names  of  each 
of  the  States  seriatim,  and  in  the 
order  of  names  that  had  been  in 
common  use  ? 

Answer  43tZ — The  first  draft  of 
the  Constitution  presented  by  Rut- 
ledge,  commenced  with  the  names 
of  each  of  the  thirteen  original 
States,  viz.:  "We,  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  &c, 
&c."  But  this  was,  upon  considera- 
tion, decided  to  be  superfluous  and 
unnecessary,  as  it  had  been  resolv- 
ed that  the  title  of  the  Union,  or 
confederacy  of  States,  should  be 
that  of  "  United  States  of  America;" 
and  besides,  it  was  considered  that 
it  would  become  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  to  add  the  names  of 
additional  States,  as  new  ones  might 
be  admitted.  For  these  reasons 
alone  were  the  names  of  the  several 
States  omitted;  and  this  is  another 
sufficient  answer  to  the  position  of 
the  consolidationists,  that  the  words, 
"We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  signify  the  collective  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

Question  AAth — Can  any  one  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  except 
by  being  a  citizen  of  some  one  of 
the  States  ? 

Answer  4tUh — It  is  only  citizens 
of  some  one  of  the  States  that  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  This 
indisputable  fact  is  shown  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
which  required,  at  its  very  first  for- 
mation, and  before  the  Union  ac- 
tually began,  that  the  Repre  enta- 


tives  in  Congress  shall  have  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States  (mean- 
ing, of  course,  citizens  of  some  one 
of  the  States,  as  there  had  been  no 
others  at  that  time)  for  the  period 
of  seven  years,  and  that  Senators 
in  Congress  shall  have  been  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  nine  years. 
So  also  the  Constitution,  at  the  in- 
ception of  the  Union,  declares  "  the 
judicial  power  shall  extend  to  con- 
troversies between  a  State  and  citi- 
zens of  another  State,  between 
citizens  of  different  States,  between 
citizens  of  the  same  State,  &c,  and 
between  a  State  or  citizens  thereof 
and  foreign  States,  citizens  or  sub- 
jects." (Article3,  section  2.)  Again, 
the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "the  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  suit,  &c,  against  one  of  the 
United  States  by  citizens  of  another 
State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of 
another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  any  foreign  State."  This 
provision  undeniably  admits  and 
avows  the  sovereignty  of  each  of 
the  States  by  declaring  their  sover- 
eignty to  be  exempt  from  suit  or 
prosecution  by  any  citizen  whatever 
of  any  other  State  or  sovereignty. 
This  declaration  in  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  States  themselves,  that 
their  sovereignty  was  unimpaired 
by  that  instrument,  forms  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
consolidationists,  that  the  States 
had,  by  the  Constitution,  surren- 
dered and  abdicated  all  their  sover- 
eignty. 

Question  45th — Does  not  the  Con- 
stitution leave  with  each  State  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  qualifications 
of  voters  for  members  of  Congress  ? 

Answer    4:5th — The    Constitution 
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declares  that  voters  for  members  of 
Congress  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions required  by  each  State  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  tho  State  Legislature. 
This,  of  course,  leaves  the  power 
with  each  State  to  vary  and  alter, 
according  to  their  several  fancy,  the 
qualifications  of  voters  for  members 
of  Congress. 

Question  4:6th — Was  it  not  pro- 
posed in  the  General  Creating  Con- 
vention to  give  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  use  fore© 
against  a  sovereign  State,  and  im- 
mediately voted  down  ? 

Answer  4Sth — It  was,  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions,  proposed  by  the 
Consolidation  Party  in  the  Conven- 
tion to  bestow  upon  the  General 
Government  the  power  to  use  force 
against  any  one  of  the  States,  and 
it  was  summarily  rejected  by  large 
majorities.  Mr.  Madison  indignant- 
ly denounced  it,  as  an  absurd  and 
monstrous  proposition,  to  empower 
an  agency  to  use  force  against  one 
of  its  sovereign  creators.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  thereon,  the 
able  and  distinguished  statesman, 
Luther  Martin,  said  :  "  At  the  sepa- 
ration from  the  British  empire,  the 
people  of  America  preferred  to  es- 
tablish themselves  into  thirteen  se- 
parate sovereignties,  instead  of  in- 
corporating themselves  into  one. 
To  these  they  look  up  for  security 
for  their  lives,  liberty,  and  proper- 
ty— to  these  alone  they  must  look 
up.  The  Federal  Government  thoy 
formed  to  d<  fend  the  weaker  States 
against  the  ambition  of  the  strong- 
er. They  are  afraid  to  grant  power 
unnecessarily,  lest  they  should  de- 
feat the  original  end  of  the  Union — 
lest  the  power  should  prove  dange- 


rous to  the  sovereignties  of  the  par- 
ticular States  which  the  Union  was 
meant  to  support." 

Question  4:7th — Is  it  not  the  ob- 
ject of  Constitutions  to  protect  the 
minority  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
majority  ? 

Answer  4:1th — Such  has  ever  been 
the  doctrine  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
of  every  country,  viz.  :  that  Consti- 
tutions are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  majorities  and  govern- 
ments from  becoming  despotic  and 
tyrannical.  In  other  words,  Con- 
stitutions are  made  to  restrain  gov- 
ernments, and  laws  are  made  to  res- 
train individuals  ;  and  majorities 
cannot,  under  Constitutions,  right- 
fully govern,  except  subject  to  the 
restrictions  and  limitations  of  the 
Constitution.  Whilst  all  govern- 
ments derive  their  only  rightful 
powers  from  the  assent  of  the  gov- 
erned, all  propositions,  therefore, 
to  employ  force  against  a  State  by 
the  general  agency,  or  Government 
at  Washington,  must  necessarily  be 
the  most  direct  road  to  disunion. 
For  what  respectable  State  could 
voluntarily  consent  to  remain  in  an 
alliance  or  union  of  force,  instead  of 
one  of  entire  free  will  and  unbi- 
ased choice?  Whilst  an  alliance 
or  union  of  affection,  patriotism,  and 
mutual  benefit,  (as  it  was  originally 
intended  to  be, )  might  be  "  as  strong 
as  adamant,"  a  consolidated  despot- 
ism of  force  will  prove  to  be  too 
truly  "a  rope  of  sand,"  as  being 
hated  and  abjured  by  every  respect- 
able and  intelligent  man. 

Question  48//i — In  the  case  of  any 
Sfate  deciding,  through  the  action 
of  its  sovereign  Convention,  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union,  has  the  Pre- 
sident, or  any  branch   of  the  Gene- 
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ral  Government,  any  just  or  consti- 
tutional right  to  interfere  with  such 
sovereign  action? 

Answer  4.8th — It  is  generally  con- 
tended by  the  consolidationists  that 
in  all  cases  the  President  is  bound  to 
enforce  the  laws  or  acts  of  Congress, 
whether  constitutional  or  not ;  but 
the  simple  answer  to  this  doctrine 
is,  that  he  is  only  so  bound  in  res- 
pect to  the  citizens  of  States  within 
the  Union,  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
the  moment  a  State  chooses  to  with- 
draw, neither  the  President  nor  any 
department  of  the  agency  at  Wash- 
ington, has  any  right  whatever  to 
act  in  the  affairs  of  a  State  which 
has,  by  that  action,  become  a  foreign 
State,  any  more  than  to  exercise  ju- 
risdiction over  Mexico  or  any  other 
foreign  nation. 

Question  Adth — The  sovereignty  of 
the  States  having  been  clearly 
shown,  1st,  by  their  original  sepa- 
rate action  in  all  their  acts  of  sove- 
reignty and  of  government,  as  well 
as  by  the  general  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, proclaiming  to  the 
world  that  the  former  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain  were  now  become  se- 
parate and  independent  States.  2nd, 
by  their  remaining  as  such  separate 
and  independent  States  until  the 
formation  of  the  Articles  of  Confe- 
deration, in  1778-9.  3rd,  by  the 
acknowledgments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  other  nations,  that 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Khode 
Island,  &c,  &c,  were  each  of  them 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
States.  4th,  by  their  separate  and 
sovereign  action  in  holding  organic 
conventions,  and  sending  delegates 
to  the  convention  for  forming  a 
General  Government  or  Confedera- 
cy of  States — first,  in  1778,  and 
again   in   1787 — the   question  next 


arises  whether  these  separate  sove- 
reign States  have  ever  done  any  one 
act  of  abandonment,  or  surrender  of 
their  said  separate  sovereignty? 

Answer  4$th — It  has  been  con- 
tended by  the  consolidationists  that 
these  separate  States,  by  the  creation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
Union  of  1787,  surrendered  and 
yielded  up  their  sovereignty,  and 
became  one  solid  nation.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  most  gratuitous  and  un- 
founded doctrine,  for  there  is  not 
one  single  word  or  syllable  in  the 
Constitution,  or  in  any  other  docu- 
ment, to  support  this  groundless  as- 
sumption. On  the  contrary,  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Constitution,  as 
well  as  the  Tenth  Amendment,  con- 
clusively show  that  the  powers  there- 
in entrusted  to  the  agency  of  the 
States  at  Washington,  ( "  the  Foreign 
Department,"  as  Jefferson  called  it,)" 
were  only  delegated,  or  granted  in 
trust,  (as  the  word  delegated  sim- 
ply signifies.)  The  Tenth  Amend- 
ment declares,  "The  powers  not  de- 
legated to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  their  peo- 
ple." It  is  therefore  confidently, 
and  beyond  all  just  controversy, 
maintained  that  the  sovereign  States 
of  this  Union  have  never,  in  any 
shape  or  form,  or  by  any  act  of  ces- 
sion, given  up,  yielded,  or  surren- 
dered, any  powers  whatever,  except 
as  delegated,  or  entrusted,  for  cer- 
tain specified  and  strictly  defined 
purposes,  to  the  general  agency  or 
government  at  Washington. 

Question  50th — Cannot  these  pow- 
ers, so  delegated  or  entrusted,  be 
recalled  by  the  grantors? 

Answer  50th — Most  assuredly  they 
can.     It  is  an  elementary  principle 
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of  law  that  all  powers  of  attorney 
or  deeds  of  tLat  nature  conveying 
naked  and  limited  powers  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  grantor,  may  be 
revoked  at  the  pleasure  of  the  gran- 
tor, unless  expressly  declared  to  be 
irrevocable.     In    addition    to    this 
plain  principle  of  law,  it  is  admitted, 
even  by  Webster,  Judge  Story,  and 
all  jurists  and  lawyers,  that  if  the 
Constitution  be  a  compact,  and  be 
violated  by  any  of  the  parties,  or  by 
the  grantees   or   trustees,  it   is  vir- 
tually abrogated,  and  the  parties  to 
the  compact  may  withdraw  from  its 
provisions.    Judge  Story  said,  "  The 
obvious  deductions  which  may  be, 
and  indeed  have  been  drawn,  from 
considering  the  Constitution  a  com- 
pact between  the  States,  are  that  it 
operates  as  a  mere  treaty  or  conven- 
tion between  them,  and  has  an  obli- 
gatory force  no  longer  than  suits  its 
pleasure,  or  its  consent  continues." 
Mr.    Webster   declares   that    "if   a 
league  between  foreign  powers  have 
no  limitation  as  to  the  time  of  dura- 
tion, and  contain  nothing  making  it 
perpetual,  it   subsists   only   during 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  parties,  al- 
though no  violation  be  complained 
of.     If,  in  the  opinion  of  either  par- 
ty, it  be   violated,  such   party  may 
say  he  will  no  longer  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations on  his  part,  but  will  consider 
the  whole  league  or  compact  at  an 
end,  although  it  might  be  one  of  its 
stipulations  that  it  should  be  per- 
petual," &c.    In  reply  to  the  assump- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster,   Judge  Story, 
and  the  other  consolidationists,  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  themselves  ha- 
bitually called  it  a  compact,  and  ap- 
plied to  it  no  other  epithet.     Thus 
Mr.    Madison,    in    the    Convention, 
says  :  "The  nature  of  the  compact 


has  always  been  so  understood,"  &c. 
This  term  he  at   all  times   used   in 
every  debate,  and  in  every  letter  and 
essay  upon  the  subject.     So  in  his 
celebrated  Virginia  Eesolutions   of 
1798,  he  declares,    "The  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  result  from 
the  compact  to  which  the  States  are 
parties."     Again,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Everett,  so  late  as  1830,  he  writes  : 
"  A  compact  among  the  States,  in 
their   highest    sovereign    capacity," 
and  "  The  parties  to   this  constitu- 
tional compact."     Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris, one  of  the  strongest  mon  irch- 
ists   in   the  Convention,    uniformly 
applied   this  term  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, declaring  in   his   first  speech 
that  "  he  came  here  to  form  a  com- 
pact for  the  good  of  America.     He 
was   ready   to   do   so   with   all  the 
States.     He  believed  that  all  would 
enter  into  such  a  compact.     If  not, 
he  was  ready  to  join  with  any  States 
that   would.     But   as   the  compact 
was  to  be  voluntary,  it  is  in  vain  for 
the  eastern  States  to  insist  on  what 
the  southern  States  will  never  agree 
to."     So  also  the  ablest  and  most 
ultra  advocate  for  a  strong  govern- 
ment, Alexander  Hamilton,  repeat- 
edly employs  the  term  compact.  Mr. 
Gerry,  the  leading  delegate  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,   says  :    "If  nine    States 
out    of    thirteen    can   dissolve  the 
compact,  six  out  of  nine  will  be  just 
as  able  to  dissolve  the  new  one  here- 
after,"   (thus   fully   admitting    the 
right  of  secession.) 

Mr.  Randolph,  and  in  fact  all  the 
southern  delegates,  employed  the 
term  compact,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  speaking  of  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  well  in  his  cele- 
brated Kentucky  Resolutions  as  in 
his  letters,  says:  "The  States  en- 
tered into'  a  compact  which  is  calied 
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the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  ratifying  the  United  States 
Constitution,  terms  it  "an  explicit 
and  solemn  compact."  Edward  Pen- 
dleton* President  of  the  Ratifying 
Convention  of  Virginia,  says:  "This 
is  the  only  government  founded  on 
real  compact."  Judge  Tucker,  in 
his  learned  commentaries,  repeated- 
ly calls  the  Constitution  "a  compact 
between  the  States."  Even  Chief 
Justice  Jay,  in  the  great  case  of 
Chisolm  vs.  the  State  of  Georgia, 
terms  the  Constitution  a  compact. 
So  does  John  Quincy  Adams;  and, 
even  Daniel  Webster  himself,  in  the 
celebrated  Debate  on  Foote's  Reso- 
lutions, in  1830,  says:  "It  is  the 
original  bargain — the  compact.  Let 
it  stand;  let  the  advantage  of  it  be 
fully  enjoyed.  The  Union  itself  is 
too  full  of  benefits  to  be  hazarded 
in  propositions  for  changing  its 
original  basis.  I  go  for  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  is  and  for  the  Union  as 
it  is."  He  then  denies  that  the 
North  has  "any  disposition  to  evade 
the  constitutional  compact,"  and 
yet,  three  years  after,  in  the  cele- 
brated debate  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 
utterly  denies  that  the  Constitution 
is  a  compact.  It  having  been  ad- 
mitted by  both  Mr.  Webster  and 
Judge  Story  that  if  the  Constitu- 
tion be  in  reality  a  compact,  then 
each  State  has  the  right  to  secede, 
and  it  being  now  clearly  shown  that 
both  the  creators  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  all  their  contemporaries  so 
regarded  it,  the  right  of  secession  is, 
consequently,  thus  admiteed  to  be 
the  rightful  consequence. 

Question  51st — Did  not  each  of  the 
States  secede  from  the  old  Confede- 
ration, and  is  the  present   Union 


any  more  sacred   or  binding  than 
the  former  ? 

Answer  51st — The  thirteen  origi- 
nal States  withdrew  (or  seceded) 
from  the  old  Confederacy  of  1778-9, 
and  formed  the  "new  articles  of 
Union,"  as  Mr.  Madison  at  that  time 
designated  the  present  Constitution, 
although  the  former  articles  had  ex- 
pressly declared  themselves  to  be 
"  perpetual."  The  right  of  seces- 
sion was  at  that  time  just  as  strenu- 
ously denied  at  the  North  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time,  and  Mr.  Madison 
devoted  himself,  in  The  Federalist, 
to  vindicating  the  right  of  each  or 
any  of  the  States  to  secede  from  the 
then  existing  Union,  although  he 
says  there  was  a  time  when  it  was 
proper  to  veil  this  right  of  secession. 
So  in  the  present  day,  it  was  at  one 
time  proper  to  veil  this  right  to  se- 
cede from  the  present  Union,  but  at 
last  the  gross  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  a  sectional  majority 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  South 
both  to  unveil  and  to  exercise  this 
constitutional  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  "new  articles  of  Union," 
which  were  not  declared  to  be  per- 
petual. If  our  ancestors  were  not 
traitors  in  seceding  from  a  Union, 
contracted  and  guaranteed  to  be 
"  perpetual,"  how  can  the  southern 
States  be  denominated  traitors  at 
the  present  day?  The  unveiling 
the  truth  now  (as  Mr.  Madison  did 
in  the  last  century)  must  vindicate 
the  South  from  such  foul  asper- 
sions, especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  States  of  New  York, 
Rhode  Island  and  Virginia,  in  their 
ratifications  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  expressly  reserv- 
ed the  right  "  to  reassume  the 
powers    delegated    whenever    they 
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should  be  perverted  to  the  injury  of 
the  people."  This  is  simply  and 
clearly  the  right  of  secession,  and 
as  these  States  were  admitted  into 
the  Union,  partnership,  or  alliance, 
with  this  condition  precedent  an- 
nexed, such  condition  became,  of 
course,  a  part  of  the  contract,  or 
Constitution  itself.  But,  even  with- 
out this  condition,  is  it  not  obvious 
to  common  sense  that  sovereign 
States  have  the  same  right  to  with- 
draw from  an  alliance  or  partner- 
ship as  they  had  to  enter  it,  and  by 
the  same  process,  viz. :  through  their 
organic,  government-making  Con- 
stitution— making  Conventions,  in 
which  alone  their  sovereignty  is  em- 
bodied? How  absurd  it  seems  to 
admit,  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
the  right  of  withdrawing  from  a 
partnership,  and  yet  to  deny  the 
same  right  to  sovereign  States,  and 
especially  in  this  country,  where 
the  right  of  self-government  has 
been  always  regarded  as  the  funda- 
mental and  most  sacred  right  of 
the  people  of  every  State  on  earth, 
and  the  denial  of  which  has  hither- 
to been  denominated  the  most  in- 
tolerable despotism  !  In  this  glori- 
ous cause,  Washington  was  the 
greatest  of  rebels,  and  all  who  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps  may  well  boast 
of  their  great  exemplar. 


Question  52d — Did  not  the  Con- 
vention which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion deliberately  reject  and  strike 
out  the  term  "  national,"  which  was 
at  first  proposed  to  be  the  title  of 
the  new  government  ? 

Answer  52c? — When  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787  first  assembled,  and 
when  a  bare  majority  were  present, 
a  resolution  was  introduced,  and 
hastily  carried  by  a  vote  of  only  six 
States  (a  minority  of  the  whole 
number),  "  That  a  national  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  established,  con- 
sisting of  supreme,  legislative,  ju- 
diciary and  executive."  But,  after 
the  delegates  of  the  other  States 
had  arrived,  this  resolution  was  re- 
considered and  rescinded,  and  the 
title  was  by  unanimous  vote  chang- 
ed to  that  of  "  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,"  so  that  the 
title  "national"  was  unanimously 
rejected.  The  journals  of  Mr.  Ma- 
dison, Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Elliott  all 
concur  in  reporting  this  unanimous 
rejection,  and  yet  Mr.  Webster  and 
Judge  Story  build  their  argument 
mainly  upon  this  unanimously  re- 
jected epithet  of  "national,"  mere- 
ly because  it  was  the  first  resolution, 
hastily,  and  by  six  votes  adopted  at 
the  first  assembling  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 
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THE  "WHITE-WING'D  DOVE* 

11 1  love  you  better  every  day  ;" 

In  truth  I  think  you  do, 
'Tis  S  ixon  every  word  you  say, 

And  that's  a  language  true  ; 
A  language  undisguised  by  art, 

Thar  sets  the  heart  aglow — 
I  mean  the  true  and  loving  heart 

That's  constant  here  below  ! 

"I  love  you  better  every  day  ;" 

"What  loving  words  are  thine  1 
I'll  tell  my  love  another  way, 

In  this  my  simple  rhyme  : 
I  love  you  better  every  hour, 

Each  moment  as  it  flies  ; 
I  love  you  in  your  May-green  bower, 

Beneath  the  star-loved  skies. 

I  love  you  in  your  little  room, 

So  sweet  in  thought  to  me, 
I  love  you  when  you  chance  to  roam 

Beneath  the  May-green  tree  ; 
I  love  you  every  step  you  take, 

In  wood  or  shady  grove, 
And  always  for  your  own  sweet  sake, 

My  little  "  white-w-ng'd  dove !" 

I  love  you  morning,  noon  and  night, 

'Neath  cloud  and  sun  and  stars  ; 
I  love  you  when  the  moon's  soft  light 

Breaks  through  its  silvery  bars  ; 
I  love  you  when  the  skies  let  fall 

Their  loving  drops  of  dew, 
But  think  I  love  you  most  of  all, 

When  I  am  nearest  you  ! 

'Tis  then  I  catch  the  gentle  glow — 

The  thrill  you  feel  for  me, 
The  ecstacy  that  I  would  know 

To  share  with  none  but  thee  ! 
The  raptures  of  that  truest  heart 

That  ever  burned  with  love, 
Of  which  I  would  not  share  a  part, 

But  all — my  "  white-wing' d  dove  1" 

Then  give  me  all  your  heart  to-night, 

I'll  lay  it  close  to  mine, 
"Where  it  shall  carol  with  delight 

This  little  song  of  thine  ; 
A  song  that  Echo  doth  repeat, 

"With  sweet  delicious  shell, 
Through  all  her  flowery  retreat 

"Where  she  delights  to  dwell ; — 

"  I  love  you !"  hark  !  sweet  Echo  calls 

"  I  love  you  /"  far  and  near  ; 
"I  love  you !"  list !  sweet  Echo  falls 

Again  upon  the  ear  ! 
*'  I  love  you  !"  oh,  what  joy  is  this? 

It  lhriils  the  very  air  ! 
"  I  love  you  /"  still  the  answer  is 

Of  Echo  everywhere  I 
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Now  that  so  many  Americans  are  going 
abroad  daily  to  look  at  the  French  Exposi- 
tion, and  to  make  that  tour  of  Europe  which 
has  become  part  of  the  education  of  the 
man  of  leisure,  maps  and  guide-books  are 
in  demand.     Such  works,  full  in  detail  as 
well  as  comprehensive  in  design,  are  pub- 
lished in  London,  and  the  volumes  issued 
by  Murray,  or  Bradshaw,  afford  all  the  re- 
quisite information,  besides  some  that,  not 
being  entirely  correct,  is  not  requisite  at  all. 
But  for   nearly   every   country   in  Europe 
and  Asia  there   is   a  separate  volume,  the 
French,  indeed,  going  farther,  and  issuing 
about  a  hundred  in   all,    and  the  traveler 
who  desires  to  know  something  in  advance 
of  the  place  he  is  about  to  visit,  in  order 
to  escape  being  plundered  by  couriers  and 
landlords,  must  confine  his  travels  to  one 
or  two  realms,  unless  he  encumbers  him- 
self with  an  entire  library.     Much  of  these 
volumes  is  verbiage— the  books,  like  the 
famous  razors  of  Peter  Pindar,   are  made 
to  sell,  and  are  expanded  beyond  the  need- 
ful size.     It  was  a  happy  idea  of  Mr.  Fet- 
ridge,  or  of  his  publishers,  to  condense  in 
one  portable  volume  all  the  essential  facts 
in  regard  to  Europe  and  the  East,  and  thus 
save  the  traveler  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  an   extra  portmanteau.     We   examined 
the  vouime  in  1862,  on  its  first  appearance, 
and  thought  it  then  a  very  valuable  sum- 
mary of  the  information  desirable  to  the 
visitor  to  Europe,    though  with  some  few 
errors  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
compiler,  himself  an  experienced  traveler. 
Since  then,  we  did  not  see  the  annual  edi- 
tions until  that  for  the   current   year  ap- 
peared, *  and   this  we  have   been  at  some 
pains   to   compare  with   the  first   edition. 
We  find  it  to  have  been  careiully  edited, 
proj  erly  enlarged,  and  altogether  improv- 
ed,   until  it  is   now  nearly   perfect  of  its 
kind.      It  is  confined  to  Europe  and  the 
Holy    Land,    these    being    the    objective 


points  of  American  travel,  and  on  these  its 
information  is  ample.  There  are  some  ad- 
ditional papers  upon  the  United  States;  but 
they  are  meagre  enough,  and  possibly  only 
the  avant-courier  of  what  is  much  needed, 
namely,  a  separate  hand-book  for  our  own 
country.  To  travelers  in  Europe,  however, 
"  Harper's  Hand-Book"  is  almost  as  indis- 
pensible  as  a  passport,  or  a  bill  of  credit, 
so  far  at  least  as  comfort  and  convenience 
is  concerned.  Certainly,  the  traveler  can 
get  along  without  it,  but  not  so  expedi- 
tiously, economically,  or  pleasantly,  as 
when  he  has  this  pleasant  volume  for  his 
"guide,  counsellor  and  friend." 


•  Harper's  Handbook  for  Travelers  in  Europe  and 
the  East.  By  W.  Pembroke  Eetridge.  Sixth  Year. 
IJew  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  8vo.  Tucks,  pp.  WZ. 


Books  of  anecdote  have  not  been  in  vogue 
of  late  years,  such  publications  not  having 
met  with  the  favor  that  would  induce  pub- 
lishers to  venture  on  them  as  a  safe  specu- 
lation. The  reason  possibly  is  that  the 
work  of  compilation  has  not  been  perform- 
ed with  judgment,  for  there  are  few  things 
in  which  the  public  take  more  delight  than 
in  short  stories  embodying  some  queer  ac- 
tion, or  keen  saying.  The  popularity  of 
the  joker's  corner  in  the  newspaper,  or  that 
part  of  some  of  our  magazines  devoted  to 
new  yarns,  or  old  ones  newly-dressed, 
shows  this.  And  nowhere  is  a  better  field 
to  be  found  than  in  the  records  of  legal 
practice  in  the  English  and  American 
Courts,  especially  the  latter.  Mr.  Bi^elow, 
who  has  given  us  a  volume  of  the  wit  and 
humor  of  bench  and  bar,  *  has  produced  a 
book  filled  with  good  things,  very  admi- 
rably arranged,  in  which  we  find  nearly  all 
of  our  old  friends  in  the  way  of  judicial 
jest  and  legal  repartee,  and  a  number  that 
are  new,  at  le  ist  to  us.  But  occasionally 
he  is  in  error  in  his  facts.  Thus  it  was  not 
Bloss,  but  Mike  Walsh,  who  got  off  the 
windmill  repartee,  (page  293  ;)  Costello 
was  not  paid  for  refusing  to  give  testimony, 

*  Bench  and  Bar ;  A  Complete  Digest  of  the  Wit, 
Humor,  Asperities,  and  Amenities  of  the  Law.  By 
L.  J.  Bigclow.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
CrowuSvo,  pp.  G64, 
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but  merely  in  order  to  prevent  the  oppo- 
site side  from  employing  him  ;  and  the 
story  given  on  page  338,  as  modern,  we 
read  in  our  earliest  boyhood.  These  are, 
however,  slight  errors,  and  do  not  detract 
much  from  the  general  merit  of  the  book. 


The  publication  oi;'  Mrs.  Muehlbach's  his- 
torical novels  is  continued  with  great  per- 
severance, the  last  introducing  us  to  the 
Courts  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  during  a  pe- 
riod extending  from  the  accession  of  Fre- 
derick William  to  the  battle  of  Jena.  *  The 
book  is  cleverly  written,  but  it  lacks  the  in- 
terest of  "Joseph  the  Second."  Indeed  it 
seems  as  though  it  were  not  quite  finished, 
breaking  off  with  considerable  abruptness. 
Possibly  there  is  a  sequel.  The  characters 
of  Marianne  Meier  and  Thugut  are  admi- 
rably drawn. 


Miss  Alice  Gary,  who  is  so  well  known 
as  a  voluminous  writer  of  poetry,  occasion- 
ally rising  above  mediocrity,  but  mostly  of 
that  kind  "which  neither  men  nor  gods 
furnish,"  has  been  kind  enough  to  present 
the  public  with  a  novel,  "The  Bishop's 
Son,"f  which  should  never  have  been  per- 
mitted by  the  publishers.  The  plot  is  ab- 
surd, the  characters  commonplace,  the  in- 
cidents ridiculous,  and  the  language  vul- 
gar. It  singularly  unites  all  the  defects  of 
all  the  fourth-rate  novelists  that  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  yellow-covered  litera- 
ture, and  the  general  dissemination  of 
dime  novels.  It  has  all  of  Sylvanus  Cobb, 
but  his  power  to  hold  the  interest  of  the 
reader  against  his  sense  and  judgment ;  all 
Ned  Buntline,  except  his  dash  and  earnest- 
ness ;  all  of  Duganne,  except  his  occasion- 
al nervous  sentences  ;  and  all  of  Lippard, 
save  his  boldness  of  incident  and  vivid- 
ness of  description.  That  it  may  sell  is 
possible;  that  it  will  soon  be  forgotten,  ex- 
cept by  the  unhappy  reviewer  whose  duty 
it  was  to  wade  through  its  dry  pages,  is 
certain.  The  only  merit  it  possesses,  if 
indeed  that  be  a  merit  at  all,  is  that  it  gets 
frequently  to  the  very  verge  of  indecency, 
and  does  not  quite  leap  over.  How  a  wo- 
man could  ever  have  written  this  mass  of 
vulgarity  and    stupidity,    or    could    have 

*  Louisa  of  Prussia  and  her  Times.  A  Historical 
Novel.  By  L.  Muehlbach.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
«fc  Co.    Imp.  8vo.,  pp.  277. 

f  Ti.e  Bishop's  Son.  A  Novel.  By  Alice  Cary. 
New  York  :  (r.  W.  Carle-ton  &  Go.    12mo„  pp.  416. 


been  induced  to  append  her  name  to  the 
production,  is  a  mystery.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  Miss  Cary  will  repeat  her  offence; 
but  should  the  book  sell  among  those  who 
prefer  a  work  of  the  kind  to  a  story  marked 
by  some  refinement  and  a  fair  share  of 
power,  and  the  author  should  be  tempted 
to  create  and  print  a  similar  production, 
let  a  pitying  publisher  announce  its  nature 
on  the  title-page.  The  words,  "A  Com- 
panion to  'The  Bishop's  Son,'"  will  act 
like  the  "cave  canem"  of  the  Romans, 
and  warn  readers  of  taste  from  the  pre- 
mises. 


Of  Anthony  Trollope's  fondnes?  for  de- 
lineating the  English  clergyman,  from 
deacon  to  archbishop,  and  of  the  many 
clever  stories  of  his  in  which  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land figure,  we  have  written  at  times ;  but 
we  have  not  btfore  had  occasion  to  notice 
any  novel  of  his  of  which  both  warp  and 
woof  were  Church  matters,  and  the  in- 
trigue around  the  Cathedral.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  "The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,"* 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  sequel  of  "Barches- 
ter  Towers,"  which  was  the  continuation 
of  "The  Warden."  The  principal  charac- 
ters in  the  first  of  thes  >  are  the  Arch- 
deacon, John  Bold,  the  Kev.  Septimus 
Harding  and  his  daughter  Eleanor.  In 
the  second  John  Bold  dies,  and  leaves 
Eleanor  a  widow  to  marry  again,  and  the 
Archdeacon  is  baffled  in  the  object  of  his 
life.  In  the  last  volume  that  delightful 
old  fellow  Harding  fades  out  into  senility, 
the  Archdeacon  is  as  busy  as  ever,  and 
another  character  of  great  force  and  pecu- 
liarity occupies  the  foreground  of  the 
group — the  Be  v.  Mr.  Crawley.  Out  of 
very  trivial  incidents,  indeed — or,  rather 
out  of  one  incident — Mr.  Trollope  has 
managed  to  make  a  story  of  absorbing  in- 
terest, and  to  plunge  his  hero  into  a  maze 
of  apparently  inextricable  difficulty,  from 
which  he  relieves  him  in  the  most  natural 
and  easy  way  possible.  "The  Last  Chro- 
nicle of  Barset"  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  best 
of  the  series;  and,  totally  independent  of 
the  rest — its  story  being  complete  without 
reference  to  its  predecessors,  of  whose  ex- 
istence the  reader  of  the  sequel  would  be 


*  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset.  By  Anthony  Trol- 
lope. New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Imp.  8voH 
pp.  8i32. 
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profoundly  ignorant,  if  he  depended  for 
informal  ion  upon  that  source.  "The  Last 
Chronicle  of  Barset"  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  very  cleveiest  of  its  author's 
always  clever  works.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Craw- 
ley especially  is  a  new  and  piqant  creation. 
The  illustrations  to  the  text,  by  Thomas, 
are  full  of  spirit  and  effect. 


Dr.  Moorman,  who  published,  some 
year-  since,  a  very  valuable  little  treatise 
upon  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  numerous  other  springs  of 
like  character  in  its  vicinity,  has  written  a 
much  enlarged  and  improved  treatise  on 
the  subject,*  which,  apart  from  the  valua- 
ble information  it  imparts  to  the  invalid, 
or  the  pleasure-seeker,  contains  much  to 
interest  the  general  reader.  The  Doctor's 
chapters  upon  the  nature  of  the  various 
mineral  waters,  the  mode  of  use,  and  mo- 
dus operandi  in  the  cure  of  certain  mala- 
dies, are  written  with  ease,  precision  and 
clearness.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  in- 
considerable ones,  every  spring  of  note  in 
the  Union,  and  even  in  Canada,  is  brought 
before  the  reader. 


We  have  the  profoundest  respect  for 
Bishop  Hopkins,  as  a  prelate,  theologian 
and  a  man.  His  controversial  works  are 
admirable  in  tone,  profound  in  learning, 
and  keen  in  cut  and  thrust.  We  have  not 
the  s-ime  respect,  however,  for  the  bishop 
as  a  poet,  if  the  New  History  of  the 
Church,  in  Khyme,  f  be  any  measure  of  mas- 
tery at  verse.  The  line  in  the  introduc- 
tion— 

11  To  high  poetic  power  I  lay  no  claim" — 

is  entirely  superfluous.  The  bishop,  as  an 
honest  and  good  man,  would  lay  no  claim 
to  anything  which  was  rot  his  own.  Not 
only  has  he  no  high  poetical  power,  but  no 
poetical  \  ower  at  all.  The  History  is  well- 
intentioned,  without  doubt  ;  but  we  ques- 
tion whether  any  statements,  historical  or 
otherwise,    will    make    much    impression 


*  The  Mineral  Waters  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  With  a  Map  and  Plates,  and  a  General  Di- 
rection for  Reaching  Mineral  Springs.  By  J.  J. 
Moorman,  M.  D.  Baltimore  :  Kelby  &  Pict.  12mo  ' 
pp. 

t  The  History  of  the  Church,  in  Verse.  Composed 
for  the  use  of  Bible-Classes,  Schools  and  Families,  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  <  Ihnrch  of  the  United  States. 
By  John  Henry  Hopkins,  I).  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York  : 
W.  I.  Pooley.    IGuio.,  pp.  zoG. 


upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  wh»n  they 
are  given  in  the  mos  ordinary  kind  of 
doggerel.  To  call  the  stanzas  common- 
place is  to  treat  t  em  with  an  amount  of 
respect  by  no  means  their  due. 


Mr.  MacDonald's  "Anmls  of  a  Quiet 
Neighborhood"  was  a  clever  book,  abound- 
ing in  well-drawn  characters,  touching 
scenes,  and  incidents.  Another  work,  re- 
cently issued  and  written  by  the  Fame  au- 
thor, "Alee  Forbes,  of  Howglen,"*  has 
much  the  same  sketchy  style,  and,  ihough 
styled  "a  novel,"  may  be  rather  consider- 
ed as  a  local  chronicle.  As  a  description 
of  Scottish  village  life,  it  is  admirable. 
The  characters  introduced  are  distinct  and 
peculiar;  but  one  of  them — Thomas  Mc- 
Crann — is  a  reproduction  of  an  equally 
prominent  party  in  the  "Annals."  Annie 
Anderson  is  a  love  able  enough  female 
character,  with  whose  troubles  the  reader 
properly  sympathises;  and  we  dttest  her 
avaricious  guardian,  beyond  doubt;  but 
there  is  nothing  novel  in  the  character  or 
conduct  of  either.  The  librarian,  Cup- 
pies,  is  a  novelty,  and  well  worthy  of  study. 
As  a  whole,  Mr.  MacDonald's  new  book  is 
a  failure — considered  as  the  work  oi  Mr. 
MacDonald.  From  a  new  author  it  would 
attract  attention.  Its  demerits  are  compa- 
rative. 


Mr.  Holme  Lee  is  a  clever  writer  enough 
— one  of  the  many  professional  English 
writers  who  have  reduced  novel- writing  to 
a  system,  and  always  turn  out  good,  and 
never,  by  any  chance,  great  work.  In  his 
last  novel— "Mr.  Wynyard's  Ward" f— he 
gives  us  a  plot  not  very  new,  and  old  char- 
acters redressed;  but  by  occasion;:  1  novelty 
of  incident,  and  recourse  to  the  tricks  of 
the  skilled  writer,  manages  to  keep  the 
reader's  interest  unbroken  to  the  close. 


The  late  Dr.  Olin  was  a  writer  whose 
productions  were  generally  agreeable,  and 
always  profitable  to  the  reader.  A  posthu- 
mous work  of  his  just  issued,!  embodies  a 


*  Alee  Forbes,  of  nowglen.  A  Novel.  By  George 
MacDonald,  M.A.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Imp.  Svo.,  pp.  171. 

t  Mr.  Wynyard's  Ward.  A  Novel.  By  Holme  Lee. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    Imp.  8vo.,  pp,  105. 

t  College  Life  :  Its  Theory  and  Practice.  By  Rev. 
Stephen  Olin,  D.  I).,  LL.  D.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers:  lGmo.,  pp.  231) 
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number  of  highly-finished  Baccalaureate 
addresses,  and  a  series  of  admirable  lec- 
tures on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Scho- 
lastic Life,  which  were  the  latest  work  of 
his  brain  and  pen.  They  are  pithy  and 
pointed,  sound  in  matter,  and  agreeable 
in  manner,  and  calculated  to  please  as  well 
as  instruct.  The  book  should  form  a  part 
of  the  library,  however  limited,  of  the 
young  man  about  to  start  in  life. 


Horses  have  been  the  subject  of  prose 
and  prosing,  and  asses  have  had  for  a  long 
while  a  literature  of  their  own;  but,  hither- 
to, the  mule  has  been  without  a  historian 
and  essayist.  It  is  true  that  he  occupied 
a  place  in  the  dictionary,  and  was  even  ac- 
corded space  in  that  omnium  gatherum,  the 
new  American  Cyclopedia,  but  it  was  re- 
served to  Harvey  Riley  to  prepare  a  work 
in  his  honor,  *  and  very  well,  indeed,  has 
the  work  been  done.  Mr.  Riley  takes  a 
practical  view  of  the  mule,  his  capacity 
and  entire  nature — as,  indeed,  he  should, 
being  superintendent  of  the  government 
corral,  and  thus  ex  officio  the  lord  para- 
mount of  all  the  mules  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  newly-conquered  southern 
territory.  He  differs  very  much  from  the 
mass  of  people  in  its  estimate  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  mule,  and  his  views  will  be 
found  generally  correct.  "We  have  had 
some  experience  with  the  long-eared  hy- 
brid, and  have  found  him,  like  all  other 
hybrids,  inferior  to  both,  or  either,  of  his 
parents.  Contrary  to  the  general  notion, 
he  has  less  endurance  than  the  horse,  and 
less  obstiu  acy  than  the  ass.  His  surefoot- 
edness  has  been  much  exaggerated.  We 
have  traveled  much  in  mountainous  re- 
gions, and  have  found  that  we  could  more 
safely  trust  our  neck  to  the  care  of  a  moun- 
tain-bred horse  than  to  the  best-trained 
mule.  The  statement  in  regard  to  the 
white  mule  is  in  the  main  correct. 
The  white  mule,  cceleris  paribus,  will 
not  endure  the  hardships  that  affect 
but  slightly  his  dusky  brother,  though 
we    have    seen    one     or     two    that    had 

»  The  Mule ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Training, 
and  Uses  to  which  he  may  be  put.  By  Harvey  Riley. 
New  York :  Dick  &  Fitzgerald.    12mo.,  pp,  107. 


great  powers  of  endurance.  Those  were 
finely  put  together;  and  yet,  compared 
with  a  dark  one  of  equally  good  physical 
formation,  they  were  inierior.  A  great 
deal,  however,  depends  on  the  training. 
The  Mexican  mule,  small  but  wiry,  will 
endure  more  starvation,  harsh  treatment 
and  neglect  than  his  larger  American  bro- 
ther. He  packs  better.  He  has  been 
trained  to  short  commons,  and  the  carriage 
of  heavy  weights.  Even  he  will  break 
down  under  the  carriage  of  a  single  cargo 
of  ore— about  three  hundred  pounds  Eng- 
lish—if it  be  continued  for  many  da;»s. 

Mr.  Riley's  work,  in  a  small  compass, 
gives  us  everal  chapters  of  great  value  to 
mule-breeders  and  mule-owners.  His  re- 
marks on  breeding  and  raising,  on  har- 
nessing and  working,  and  on  the  general 
management  of  the  animal,  are  full  and 
explicit.  Those  on  diseases  are  not  so  am- 
ple, but  very  good  as  far  as  they  go.  The 
volume  is  one  that  we  particularly  recom- 
mend to  our  rural  readers. 


There  are  works  that  defy  criticism — • 
some  because  they  are  on  that  dead  level 
which  gives  no  salient  point  on  which  the 
critic  may  seize,  and  others  because  they 
are  so  wretchedly  bad  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
paper  and  ink  to  attempt  a  written  analy- 
sis. In  this  last  class  we  have  to  place  a 
new  nondescript  pamphlet — "  The  Fall  of 
Fort  Sumter."*  The  dictionary  does  not 
contain  words  enough  to  express  the  drivel 
and  dreariness  of  this  singular  production. 
It  is  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  in  print.  It 
has  no  point,  no  pith,  no  head,  no  tail,  no 
beginning,  and  no  end.  To  begin  at  the 
beginning,  involves  the  reader  in,  a  laby- 
rinth— to  begin  at  the  end  and  read  back- 
wards is  but  little  better — it  is  only  by  be- 
ginning in  the  middle  and  steadily  reading 
backwards  and  forwards  at  the  same  time 
that  we  can  discover  any  clue  to  the  author's 
design.  Even  then  it  is  so  faint  that  it  re- 
quires a  mental  microscope  of  extraordi- 
nary power  to  discover  the  glimmer  of  a 
gleam  of  sense. 


*  The  Fall  of  Fort  Sumter  ;  or,  Love  and  War  in 

1860-1.    By  the  Private  Secretary  to ,  &c.    New 

York :  Frederic  A.  Brady.    Imp.  8vo.,  pp.  167. 
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— The  pulse  of  the  public  begins  to  be  a 
little  accelerated  upon  the  subject    of  the 
next  Presidential  campaign.   There  is  now, 
we   think,    little   doubt  that    the   African 
party  will    nominate    Grant.      Indeed,  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  thing  fixed  upon 
at  the  present  moment.     And  he  will  ac- 
cept.    No  matter  what  he  may  say  to  the 
contrary,   he  is  as    "willing   as   Barkus." 
The  whole  African  party,  with  the  excep- 
tion,  perhaps,    of   Wendell    Phillips   and 
Mrs.    Swisshelm,    will  unite  on  him.     He 
has   shown   himself   such   an    infamously 
willing  tool  in  the  enforcement  of  the  cut- 
throat and  cut-purse  acts  of  Congress,  that 
he  has  made  himself  their  man,  above  all 
others.       Then  he  is  intellectually  their 
man.     He  has  no  more  conscience  or  feel- 
ing than  a  piece  of  leather;  and  then  he  is 
so  utterly  oblivious  of  all  statesmanship, 
that  he  would  be  like  soft  mud  in  the 
hands     of     the     Wades,     Sumners      and 
Schencks.      Grant  is  their  man.      The  De- 
mocrats   are   less    agreed    upon  a  candi- 
date.     There  is  a  small  faction  of  bond- 
holders, who  have  kept  Gen.  McClellan  out 
of  sight  in  Europe  all  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  him  back  at  the  right 
moment,  and  putting  him  upon  the  track 
again.     But  this  plan  will  be  laughed  at 
by  the  Convention,  unless  it  turns  out  to 
be  a  body  of  ninnies.     There  is  another 
class,  far  more  numerous  and  far  more  sa- 
gacious  than  the  McClellan  faction,   who 
are  thinking  of  nominating  Sherman  as  a 
check-mate  upon  Grant.      Shermau,  they 
say,   dislikes  Grant  and  his  backers      He 
is,  besides,  squarely  opposed  to  negro  suf- 
frage, and  to  all  the  other  abominations  of 
this  Congress.     They  also  say  he  declares 
that  the  attempt  to   elect  a  President  by 
negro  voters,  in  military  districts   which 
have  not  tho  status  of  States,  ought  to  be 
resisted,  even  to  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Therefore  they  say  that,  if  Shermau  should 
have  a  majority  of  the  el  ctoral  votes  in 
the  States  that  havo  free  elections,  ho  will 
sooner  draw   his   sword   than   fail   of    an 


inauguration.     That  would  end  Grant  and 
all  his  Congressional  Africans  in  a  speedy 
manner.     As  a  soldier  and  as  a  statesman, 
Sherman  is  ten   thousand  times   the   su- 
perior of  Grant.     And  all  he  would  have 
to  do  for  the  resistless   exe.  ution  of  the 
plan  would  be  to  say  to  the  masses  of  the 
people,   ' '  Come  !  defend  the  altars  of  lib- 
erty, defend  the  Union  of  your  fathe:  s,  de- 
fend the  white  man's  honor  and  the  white 
man's  government !"  and  there  would  be 
such  a  host  spring  up  at  his  call  as  would 
enable  him  to  drive  Grant  and  all  his  ne- 
groes, black  and  white,  into  the  sea.     But 
there  is  still  another  class  of  Democrats, 
and  this  the  honest  and  bravest  portion  of 
the  old  Democratic    party,    who  are    for 
nominating  Ex-Governor  Thomas  H.  Sey- 
mour.     He  has  never  faltered   either  in 
courage  or  principle.     He  is  the  true  t  re- 
presentative of  the  old  Union,  and  of  the 
liberty  which  has  been  thrown   down  by 
the   African  party.     And  if  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  electors  in   States  which 
have  a  perfectly  free  ballot,   he  would  as 
surely  be  inaugurated  as  God  would  be  to 
let  the  sun  rise  upon  that  4th  of  March  ! 
At  any  rate,  for  the  Democratic  party  to 
go  into  the  campaign  on  any  o  her  plat- 
form than  that  of  the  white  race  and  liberty, 
and  of  inaugurating  the  man  who  has  a 
majority   of   free    or    non-military    votes, 
would  be  as  childish  a  business  as  build- 
ing  cob-houses !      Inaugurate   him,    even 
though  it  be  over  the  ilead  bodies  of  the 
Congressional   desperadoes  and    all  their 
hacks !     We  have  the  power  to   do   this, 
and  none   will    dispute   the  ri  ht.       But 
there  is  a  watery  kind  of  men  who  will  cry 
out    "Revolution !"      It,    however,    would 
not  be  revolution,  but  resistance  to  revolution. 
The  plan  to  elect  a  President  by  military 
votes  is  the  revolution.     The  entire  spirit 
and  programme  of  the  African  party  is  a 
revolution.     Our  plan  is  to  resist  it  by  any 
and  by  every  means  which  may  bo  requir- 
ed to  crush  it.     Aro  not  a  hundred  years 
of  war  for  liberty  preferable  to  an  eternity 
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of  shame  and  despotism?  Who  hesitates 
in  such  a  cause  ?  Only  the  most  craven 
and  dishonored  wretch,  whose  very  exist- 
ence is  a  curse  to  himself  and  his  country  ! 
If  the  next  Democratic  Convention  takes 
counsel  of  those  shallow  and  politic 
dodgers  whose  veins  are  filled  with  water 
instead  of  blood,  the  campaign  will  be  the 
most  ridiculous  farce  that  was  ever  enact- 
ed even  upon  the  arena  of  politics.  Then 
the  best,  and  wisest,  and  most  patriotic 
portion  oi  the  grand  old  Democracy  may 
be  surely  counted  out  of  the  grotesque 
conflict  between  the  Democratic  Lilliputs 
and  African  monkeys. 

— The  trial  of  young  Surratt,  the  son  of 
the  woman  of  that  name  who  was  murder- 
ed by  Stanton  and  his  satraps,  occupies 
the  attention  and  the  wonder  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  In  the  shape  of  a  civil  trial, 
nothing  like  it  has  ever  occurred  in  any 
country,  so  far  as  our  reading  extends. 
Partial  trials,  conducted  by  unjust  judges 
and  venal  advocates,  aided  by  suborned 
witnesses,  have  occurred  often  enough; 
but  never,  within  the  space  of  our  read- 
ing, was  the  intent  to  defraud  justice 
covered  up  with  so  shallow  a  screen  as  in 
this  trial.  Never  before  have  we  witnessed 
a  judge  upon  the  bench  whose  rulings 
seemed  to  be  so  universally  dictated  by  ig- 
norance or  knavery.  Fisher  is  without  the 
ambition  to  make  even  a  show  of  legal  de- 
cency in  his  rulings,  whenever  a  i  oint  was 
sougiit  to  be  made  against  the  accused. 
That  he  was  in  the  conspiracy  with  Stan- 
ton, Holt  and  other  wretches  of  that  ilk, 
to  take  the  life  of  the  young  man,  we  had 
no  doubt  from  the  very  opening  of  the 
trial.  But  Fisher  has  shown  such  a  rest- 
less anxiety  to  convict,  that  he  has  often 
overstepped  the  bounds  which  a  cunning 
knave  would  have  respected,  even  for  the 
better  accomplishment  of  his  own  design. 
Did  Stanton,  Holt  and  company  promise 
him  a  large  sum  of  money  if  he  would 
procure  the  conviction  of  )  oung  Surratt  ? 
These  men  know  that  the  acquittal  of  the 
accused  would  be  a  full  confirmation  of 
the  general  belief  of  the  public  that  Mrs. 
Surratt  was  murdered,  so  that  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  young  man  would  be  a  mo- 
ral conviction  of  all  the  parties  engaged  in 
the  business  of  murdering  his  mother; 
and,  if  a  return  to  law  is  ever  effected  in 
this  country,  they  may  all  be  tried  and  ex- 


ecuted as  murderers;  for  they  were  actu- 
ated by  malice  and  intent  to  kill,  and  did 
kill.  They  are,  therefore,  murderers.  This 
trial  of  young  Surratt  is  proof  of  the  depth 
of  their  malice,  and  of  the  desperation  of 
their  violence.  They  did  not  dare  to  allow 
his  case  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury  formed  in 
the  accustomed  manner.  They  would  have 
an  extraordinary  jury — one  which  they  sup- 
posed could  be  made  to  convict,  at  any 
rate.  So  this  young  man  had  to  meet  a 
trial  for  his  life  before  a  jury  extraor- 
dinarily formed,  as  the  conspirators  intend- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  conviction.  Then 
they  would  have  the  trial  conducted  by  no 
other  judge  than  this  man  Fisher.  Also, 
months  of  delay  were  employed  in  hunting 
up  such  a  list  of  jail-birds,  convicted  felons 
and  common  liars,  as  could  hardly  be 
matched  outside  prison  walls,  for  witnesses 
— such  witnesses  as  no  attorney  who  re- 
spected himself  would  place  upon  the 
stand.  Then  the  entire  force  of  the  Afri- 
can press  of  the  country  was  brought  into 
requisition  to  help  these  conspirators  in 
their  congenial  business  of  murder.  To 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  to  every  fair- 
minded  man  in  America,  this  trial  of 
young  Surratt  will  ever  be  looked  upon  as 
a  conspiracy  rather  than  a  court  of  law. 

— It  is  said  that  Andrew  Johnson  is  still 
haunted  with  the  dread  of  being  ' '  Tyler- 
ized."  But,  unfortunate  man!  he  has 
passed  that  awful  point  long  ago,  and  is 
now  far  beyond  it.  For,  though  President 
Tyler  was  w.thout  a  party  to  sustain  him, 
he  had,  nevertheless,  thousands  of  indivi- 
dual friends  who  respected  his  virtues  and 
his  undoubted  patriotism  ;  but  it  can  hard- 
ly be  said  that  a  single  man  in  the  country 
respects  Mr.  Johnson.  He  has  left  no 
sie,n  of  character  that  men  can  respect.  It 
was  thought  that  he  had  courage,  which 
w<  uld  have  won,  at  least,  respect,  what- 
ever might  have  been  thought  of  his  prin- 
ciples ;  but  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  as 
destitute  of  courage  as  of  patriotism.  If 
he  were  a  patriot,  he  would,  regardless  of 
his  own  fate,  strike  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  his  country. 
He  would  not  talk  of  the  dread  of  being 
Tylerized,  which  means  only  to  be  left 
without  a  party,  but  he  would  think  only 
of  the  terrible  misfortune  of  the  loss  of 
liberty  to  his  country.  If  he  were  a  pa- 
triot, he  would  sooner  die  than  administer 
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and  enforce  acts  of  Congress  which  he  has 
repeatedly  proved  are  revolutionary,  and 
designed  to  overthrow  the  Constitution, 
and  make  an  end  of  American  liberty — acts, 
too,  passed  by  a  body  which  he  has  proved 
is  not  legally  a  Congress  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  So  far  from  being  under  any  le- 
gal obligation  to  administer  the  revolution- 
ary acts  of  such  a  body,  he  is  precisely  un- 
der the  most  solemn  oath  not  to  enforce 
them.  Were  he  a  patriot,  would  he  do 
this  ?  Or,  were  he  a  man  of  courage,  could 
he  be  snubbed  and  insulted  by  such  a 
drunken  vagabond  as  Sheridan,  or  such  a 
characterless  wretch  as  Sickles,  who  are 
his  subordinates  by  the  Constitution  which 
he  has  sworn  to  support  and  preserve? 
Above  all,  if  he  were  a  man  of  courage,  or 
even  of  decent  self-respect,  he  would,  long 
sinee,  have  hurled  Stanton  headlong  out  of 
his  cabinet.  He  despises  Stanton,  we  fear, 
more  than  he  does  the  devil,  and  yet  he  al- 
lows him  to  hold  his  place,  to  insult  his 
superiors,  and  plot  against  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws.  What  terrible  secret  of 
Johnson's  does  this  murderer,  Stanton, 
hold  in  his  hand,  that  keeps  him  so  se- 
curely in  his  place?  Johnson's  past  life 
has  not  shown  him  to  be  such  a  wretched, 
pluckless  creature,  as  he  now  is.  What  is 
the  secret  of  this  sudden  collapse  of  the 
man  ?  We  have  been  painfully  surprised 
of  late  to  find  how  many  people,  (not  "  Ra- 
dicals" either,)  half  believe  him  to  have  been 
somehow  in  the  secret  of  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination—a horrible  suspicion  which  he 
has  brought  upon  himself  by  his  continued 
humiliation  before  such  wretches  as  Stan- 
ton and  Holt.  For  Booth  there  is  the  hon- 
orable plea  of  a  patriotic  love  of  his  coun- 
try, or  of  despair  at  the  loss  of  liberty ; 
but  lor  Johnson,  if  he  were  in  the  plot, 
there  is  only  the  plea  of  the  common  as- 
sassin. Whatever  this  present  hour  may 
say,  Booth's  name  will  sit  by  the  side  of 
that  of  Brutus  in  history.  But  where  will 
Johnson's  be  ?  The  echoes  have  no  an- 
swer. The  man  who  sits  so  long  still, 
cringing  beneath  the  lash  of  such  men  as 
Stanton  and  Stevens,  and  even  consenting 
to  be  the  administrator  of  their  abomina- 
tions, has  no  placo  in  history  that  the 
meanest  snake  alive  would  not  bo  ashamed 
of. 

—The  Hon.  Henry  S.  Fitch,  U.  S.  Attor- 


ney at  Savannah,  in  a  late  legal  opinion 
said  :  "  Next  to  usurpation  of  power,  there 
is  no  higher  grade  in  political  crime  than 
a  timid  abandonment  of  rights."  In  the 
midst  of  these  days,  such  a  sentence  is 
like  a  single  diamond  sparkling  in  a  moun- 
tain of  mud.  We  have  ever  insisted  in 
this  magazine  that  the  usurpations  of  the 
African  party  were  not  much  greater  crimes 
than  the  supineness  and  cowardice  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  very  first  act  of 
usurpation  committed  by  Lincoln  should 
have  been  met  with  the  united  thunders  of 
the  Democratic  party.  And  the  agents  of 
that  usurpation  should  have  met  with 
death  at  every  threshold  they  dared  to  vi- 
olate. We,  for  one,  shall  never  be  able 
sufficiently  to  despise  a  people  who  have 
so  weakly  given  up  their  rights.  We  have 
witnessed  the  people  crouching  beneath 
the  despotisms  of  the  Old  World,  but  then 
it  has  taken  centuries  for  tyrants  to  bring 
the  people  into  subjection.  In  this  coun- 
try the  work  was  done  as  in  a  night.  But 
we  are  still  not  without  hopes  that  there  is 
a  germ  cf  virtue  and  patriotism  left,  which 
may  yet  spring  up  and  throw  a  clenched 
hand  at  the  throat  of  every  satrap  of  ille- 
gal power ;  bui,  never,  until  the  people 
get  the  pluck  and  virtue  to  roll  in  the  dust 
the  heads  of  such  tyrants  as  Stanton  and 
Stevens,  together  with  all  their  creatures, 
such  as  Sheridan,  Sickles,  Pope,  and  every 
other  knave  who  dares  to  enforce  the  mer- 
ciless rule  of  the  sword  over  a  whole  peo- 
ple. The  man  who  talks  a  softer  policy 
than  this,  is  wanting  either  in  honor  or  sa- 
gacity. 

— General  Longstreet  has  written  ano- 
ther and  shorter  letter  of  "explanation," 
which  contains  but  two  points,  viz.  :  1st, 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  his  position  "was 
a  desire  to  relieve  my  late  confederates  in 
arms  of  the  natural  condition  in  which 
they  have  been  placed  by  the  progress  of 
revolution."  So  he  advises  them  to  lie 
down  quietly  and  eternally  in  the  slough 
of  slavery  and  despotism.  2nd,  he  says: 
"  I  am  well  satisfied  that  order  cannot  be 
organized  out  of  confusion."  And  there- 
fore he  recommends  order  to  be  organized 
out  of  despotism — advises  tho  southern 
people  to  "  accept  the  situation,"  which  is 
simply  tho  eternal  loss  of  liberty  !  That  it- 
the  upshot  of  his  last  "explanation."  AW 
advise  General  Longstreet  to  make  no  niori 
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«' explanations."  He  is  like  a  man  in  the 
mire,  who  sinks  deeper  every  time  he  stirs. 
A  few  more  such  "  explanations"  will  sink 
General  Longstreet  out  of  sight.  But 
perhaps  that  is  the  best  thing  he  can  do 
with  himself. 

—One  of  the  Thebans  of  the  New  York 
Constitutional  Convention  enlightened 
that  erudite  body  by  informing  them  that 
"the  negro  differs  from  the  white  man 
only  in  color,  and  that  is  an  accidental  oc- 
currence." It  is  a  very  fortunate  acci- 
dent, for  had  his  color  been  while,  he 
would  have  been  unfitted  for  the  climate 
of  his  native  land.  The  white  complexion 
reflects  the  sun's  rays,  and  thereby  re- 
doubles their  heat,  while  the  black  absorbs 
the  solar  rays,  and  so  lessens  their  heat. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  very  intelligent  and  be- 
neficent kind  of  accident  which  gave  the 
negro  his  black  skin  in  his  tropical  home. 
The  woolly  covering  of  the  negro's  head 
is  another  very  fortunate  "accidental" 
contrivance  for  protecting  his  brain  from 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  African  sun.  The 
thickness  of  the  skull  and  the  peculiar 
chemistry  of  his  brain,  is  another  of  these 
fortunate  *"  accidents. "  Indeed,  there  are, 
at  least,  a  hundred  and  twenty  anatomical 
and  physiological  differences  between  the 
white  man  and  negro — differences  quite  as 
great  as  those  which  separate  the  negro 
from  the  anthropoid  apes  ;  and  if  these 
differences,  with  which  the  negro's  system 
is  so  indellibly  marked,  are  "accidents," 
then  the  whole  creation  may  come  under 
this  general  name  of  an  "accident."  So 
the  Thebans  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion need  no  other  God  but  "accident." 
Accidents  and  negroes  form  the  politics 
and  religion  of  these  stupendous  ignora- 
muses and  fanatics.  If  their  clergy  are 
not  Atheists,  it  is  only  because  they  are 
too  foolish  to  comprehend  the  logic  of 
their  politics. 

— Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  last  veto  message 
(the  arguments  of  which  no  editor  of  the 
African  party  has,  or  will  attempt  to  as- 
sail, except  with  abuse),  says  of  the  south- 
ern States:  "It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
any  state  of  society  more  intolerable  than 
this,  and  yet,  it  is  to  this  condition  that 
twelve  millions  of  American  citizens  are 
reduced  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
St  tes.  Over  every  inch  of  the  immense 
territory  occupied  by  these  American  citi- 


zens, the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  theoretically,  is  in  full  operation; 
it  binds  all  1  ha  people  there,  and  should 
protect  them ;  yet,  they  are  denied  every 
one  of  its  sacred  guarantees/'  Well,  O, 
perjured  coward  !  whose  fault  is  it  that 
the  Constitution  is  not  administered  over 
these  States?  Whose,  but  your  own? 
You  are  the  administrative  officer  of  the 
United  States,  and  you  have  sworn  to 
"preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Coi  si- 
tution."  You  are,  by  the  same  Constitu- 
tion, made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  to  give  you  the  power  to  fulfill 
your  solemn  oath  to  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion. Your  oath  requires  you  to  defend 
that  sacred  instrument  against  the  usurpa- 
tions and  revolutionary  deeds  of  Cong  i  ess, 
as  much  as  against  infractions  from  any 
other  source.  You  declare  that  tl  es  3  acts 
of  Congress  "will  inevitably  sap  the  foun- 
dations of  our  Federal  system."  You  de- 
clare that  Congress  aims  "to  take  from 
the  President  powers  conferred  on  him 
alone  by  the  Constitution."  Who,  but  you, 
has  the  power  to  use  the  army  and  navy 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  an  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution  and  the  Govern- 
ment? Who  but  you  administers  these 
very  acts,  which  you  declare  are  designed 
to  destroy  the  free  system  of  government 
established  by  our  fathers?  You  prove 
Congress  to  be  criminal  for  passing  such 
acts.  Then,  what  are  you  for  administer- 
ing them  ?  But  you  propose  to  let  the  peo- 
ple remedy  the  evil  by  voting!  That  is, 
go  call  upon  the  people  to  remedy  your 
failure  to  keep  ycur  oath  of  office  to  defend 
the  Constitution  by  voting ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  people  are  denied  the  right 
of  voting,  in  consequence  of  your  failure! 
If  you  should  allow  Thad.  Stevens  with 
impunity  to  cut  off  the  legs  of  Secretary 
McCulloch,  and  then  command  the  bleed- 
ing Secretary  to  run,  you  wo  aid  repeat  the 
same  insulting  farce  of  asking  the  people 
to  save  the  Constitution  from  Congress  by 
voting  !  Voting  can  do  no  good  until  you 
first  obey  your  oath  to  "preserve,  protect 
and  defend  the  Constitution."  Your  veto 
message  shows  that  twelve  millions  of 
American  citizens  are  cut  off  from  legal 
voting,  by  Congress.  It  is  your  business, 
O  !  sniveling  piece  of  stupidity,  to  enforce 
the  Constitutio;),  so  that  the  people  all 
may  vote,  as  the  first  step  to  save  your 
country  ! 
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Whilst  southern  Africa  has  been 
but  partially  explored,  it  has  been 
thoroughly  inspected.  Pierced  by 
travelers  in  every  direction,  who 
have  given  to  the  reading  public 
minute  and  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  parts  of  the  country  through 
which  they  passed,  and  of  the  physi- 
cal appearance,  manners  and  cus- 
toms and  state  of  barbarism  of  its 
people,  we  have  the  data  at  com- 
mand from  which  we  can,  form  more 
accurate  estimates  of  negro-African 
character  and  capacity;  for,  intel- 
lectually, southern  Africa  presents 
a  dead,  monotonous  level,  whilst 
there  is  every  shade  and  variety  of 
intelligence  in  Europe.  Native 
southern  Africans  are  all  negroes, 
all  savages,  all  stupid,  ignorant  wild 
men,  practicing,  most  unskillfully, 
a  very  few  useful  arts,  which  hardly 
suffice  to  elevate  their  mode  of  life 
above  that  of  the  wild  animals 
around  them.  Intelligent  travelers, 
pleased    with    the    much    greater 


amiableness  of  character  exhibited 
by  some  of  the  more  agricultural 
interior  tribes  or  nations  than  by 
those  on  the  coast,  have  hastily  and 
inconsiderately  attributed  to  those 
interior  tribes  a  very  superior  intel- 
ligence, and  a  nearer  approach  to 
civilization;  yet,  when  we  examine 
the  facts  on  which  their  opinions 
are  founded  (facts  furnished  by 
themselves),  we  find  little  reason  to 
concur  with  them  in  their  judg- 
ments. The  river  and  sea  coast 
tribes,  in  building  their  canoes,  in 
navigating  them,  and  in  their  sim- 
ple contrivances  for  catching  fish, 
exhibit  more  of  intellect  and  inge- 
nuity than  the  interior  tribes  in 
their  wretchedly-conducted  agricul- 
ture. The  latter  are  tillers  of  the 
earth,  after  a  fashion,  from  neces- 
sity, having  near  them  no  large 
rivers,  lakes,  or  seas  to  supply  them 
with  fish.  Their  industrial  pursuits 
being  less  precarious  than  that  of 
fishing,  they  are  not  so  often  urged 
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by  the  cravings  of  hunger  to  deeds 
of  rapine,  violence  and  murder. 
Like  the  beasts  in  a  menagerie, 
savages  are  always  amiable  so  long 
as  they  have  plenty  to  eat — far 
more  amiable  than  white  men;  for 
white  men  are  never  contented,  but 
continually  struggling  to  accumu- 
late more  and  more,  although  al- 
ready possessed  of  a  sufficiency  to 
gratify  every  natural  or  reasonable 
want  for  the  space  of  an  ordinary 
lifetime.  This  providence  for  the 
future,  degenerating  gradually  into 
the  insatiate  thirst  for  gain,  begets 
jealousies,  envyings,  emulation,  ri- 
valry, ambition  and  competition. 
When  restrained  within  moderate 
and  proper  bounds,  the  white  man's 
discontentedness  begets  little  faults 
or  foibles,  but  saves  him  from  great 
crimes.  It  is  better  to  be  habitu- 
ally a  little  hard  at  a  bargain  than 
by  prodigality,  indolence,  improvi- 
dence, and  over-easy  good  nature, 
to  be  reduced  to  extreme  want,  and 
thus  driven  to  theft,  robbery  and 
murder.  The  white  man  is  habitu- 
ally discontented  and  unamiable, 
and  hence  his  industry,  providence, 
accumulativeness,  inventiveness,  and 
progressive  civilization.  The  sav- 
age, with  his  immediate  animal 
wants  supplied,  is  contented,  kind, 
amiable,  indolent,  and  apathetic. 
Such  are  the  distinguishing  and 
irradicable  traits  of  his  nature;  and 
hence,  whilst  left  to  himself,  he 
must  ever  remain  a  savage. 

Another  fact  has  helped  to  de- 
ceive travelers  in  their  estimate  of 
African  character.  The  interior 
tribes  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Senegal,  Gambia  and  Niger,  and 
thence  to  the  Great  Desert,  are  not 
so  intensely  black,  so  woolly-headed, 
nor  in  other  respects,  differing  so 


widely  in  appearance  from  the 
white  man,  as  the  negroes  on  the 
western  coast.  In  fact,  they  have  a 
very  general,  but  very  slight,  admix- 
ture of  Arabic  and  Moorish  blood; 
hence,  they  are  mostly  Mohamme- 
dans, uniting,  however,  with  belief  in 
the  Koran,  the  grossest  pagan  su- 
perstitions. Our  travelers  were  but 
too  ready  to  discover  a  very  supe- 
rior intelligence  and  much  nearer 
approach  to  civilization,  in  such  a 
mixed  race,  than  among  the  typical 
negroes  on  the  coast.  There,  no 
doubt,  is  a  slight  shade  of  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  these  interior  ne- 
groes, but  very  slight,  because  the 
infusion  of  Caucasian  blood  is, 
though  general,  very  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pure  original  negro 
blood.  Hence,  they  are  all  some- 
what woolly-headed,  have  dark 
skins,  and  are  in  all  respects,  physi- 
cal, moral  and  mental,  ten  times 
more  like  the  typical  negro  than 
the  white  man.  They  are,  in  fact, 
negro  savages,  with  less  than  a 
tenth  of  white  blood  in  their  veins. 
Full-blooded  negroes  form  but  a 
small  part  of  the  native  population 
of  southern  Africa.  The  inhabi- 
tants on  the  eastern  coast  have  all 
an  admixture  in  their  veins  of  white 
or  Malayan  blood;  so  have  the 
tribes  near  the  Cape,  on  either 
coast,  and  also  the  interior  tribes, 
extending  from  the  Desert  indefi- 
nitely southward.  On  the  Guinea 
coast,  and  near  the  head  of  the  Nile 
alone,  are  to  be  found  the  full- 
blooded,  typical  negroes.  These 
were,  until  very  modern  times,  the 
most  inaccessible  parts  of  Africa, 
and  there  alone  is  the  negro  race  to 
be  met  with  in  its  primitive  purity. 
All  agree  that  these  typical  negroes 
are  the  most  stupid  and  savage  ol 
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all  Africans;  yet,  they  greatly  over- 
rate their  inferiority,  for,  having  at 
most  not  more  than  a  tenth  more 
of  negro  blood  than  the  rest  of 
southern  Africans,  they  will  be  found 
to  be,  mentally  and  physically,  only 
a  tenth  their  inferiors.  Hence,  no 
appreciable  difference  is  discover- 
able in  the  savageness,  or  want  of 
civilization,  among  the  various  ne- 
gro nations,  no  matter  what  their 
shades  of  complexion.  Indeed,  for 
a  long  time,  it  was  generally  held 
that  the  Hottentots,  a  mixed  race, 
with  dark-brown  skins,  were  the 
most  savage  and  stupid  of  all  Afri- 
cans. It  is  now,  however,  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  they  are 
more  intelligent  than  the  typical 
negroes  of  the  western  coast. 

To  cite  authorities  for  all  our 
statements  and  opinions,  would 
swell  this  essay  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  large  volume;  yet,  we  will  give 
a  few  that  may  aid  the  reader  in  his 
researches,  if  they  do  not  satisfy 
him  of  the  correctness  of  our  theo- 
ries. Mungo  Park,  on  his  first  trip 
to  the  Niger,  was  compelled  to  de- 
viate from  his  intended  course,  and 
to  pass  more  northwardly  through 
what  he  calls  the  "  Moorish  King- 
dom of  Ludernan."  It  extended  to 
the  Desert,  and  its  people  were  all 
Mohammedans.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
men  of  the  white  race  were  to  be 
found,  yet  were  the  people  black, 
with  woolly  hair,  and,  it  seems,  had 
never  seen  a  white  man,  for  the 
women  crowded  all  day  around 
Park,  and  kept  him  continually  un- 
buttoning his  clothes  to  show  his 
white  skin.  The  king's  favorite 
wife,  Patirua,  had  straight  hair,  but 
he  does  not  speak  of  seeing  any 
other  straight  hair  among  them. 
He     describes     these      (so-called) 


Moors  as  more  cruel,  treacherous 
and  degraded  than  any  other  tribe 
that  he  met  with.  They  are,  in 
truth,  negroes,  with  a  slight  infu- 
sion of  Moorish  and  Arabic  blood — 
too  slight  to  affect  perceptibly  their 
intelligence  or  their'  characters. 
Yet,  for  thousands  of  years,  all  this 
interior  portion  of  Africa  has  been 
visited,  and  occasionally  settled,  by 
civilized  whites.  They  have  had 
ample  opportunities  of  learning  and 
practicing  all  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  Those  arts  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  introduced  among  them; 
yet,  instead  of  adding  to,  and  im- 
proving upon  them,  as  all  civiliz- 
able  races  do,  they  have  almost  en- 
tirely lost  and  forgotten  Ihem. 
During  the  eighth  century,  the 
Moors  and  Arabs  conquered  a  great 
part  of  Spain,  and  introduced  and 
practiced  a  higher  civilization  than 
was  then  anywhere  to  be  found 
among  Christian  nations.  During 
the  tenth  century,  when  the  Sara- 
cenic kingdom  was  at  the  height  of 
its  glory,  learning  and  refinement, 
those  same  Saracens,  or  Moors  and 
Arabs,  passing  the  Desert  of  Sa- 
hara, descended  upon  southern 
Africa,  and  conquered  and  settled 
the  vast  region  called  Soudan,  ex- 
tending from  Zahara  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Niger.  These  conquerors 
were  men  of  the  white  race,  and 
then  the  most  highly  civilized  and 
enlightened  of  that  race.  Habitu- 
ally practicing  all  the  useful,  as  well 
as  all  of  the  fine  arts,  they  must 
have  carried  them  into  Soudan,  or 
interior  Africa,  as  they  had  carried 
them  into  Spain.  But  how  differ- 
ent the  fate  and  progres  s  of  those 
useful  and  fine  arts,  when  thus  in- 
troduced into  southern  Africa  and 
into  civilized  Europe  1     The  Chris- 
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tian  nations  of  Europe  adopted 
them,  imitated  and  improved  upon 
them.  The  savage  negroes  of  Africa 
have  almost  entirely  forgotten  and 
lost  them.  Another  Mohammedan 
invasion  and  conquest  is  needed  to 
restore  African  civilization  to  what 
it  was  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  same  Saracens  who  carried  all 
the  useful  arts  and  the  highest  civili- 
zation then  extant  into  Spain,  car- 
ried them  also  into  Africa.  The 
wild  or  savage  negroes  have  very 
naturally  forgotten  them;  the  Eu- 
ropean civilized  whites  have  as  na- 
turally improved  upon  them. 

The  white  race,  living  in  cities, 
have,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
refined,  enlightened  and  highly 
civilized,  and  have  practiced,  and 
gradually  improved  upon,  all  the 
useful  and  ornamental  arts.  But 
what  are  called  cities  in  Africa  are 
the  results  and  evidences  of  their 
savage  state.  These  cities  are  mere 
temporary  encampments,  or  human 
hives,  built  up  of  mud  and  reeds — 
thatched  cottages,  without  doors,  or 
windows,  or  chimneys,  or  furniture. 
Not  one  of  the  dwellings  of  their 
kings  is  much  superior  to  a  dog- 
kennel,  and  far  inferior  to  our  sta- 
bles, barns  and  negro  cabins.  They 
are  mere  wigwams,  and  the  mate- 
rials, except  the  mud  walls,  are 
readily  removed  on  the  back  of  an 
ox.  Such  are  the  so-called  cities 
and  houses,  and  kings'  palaces 
throughout  southern  Africa,  indi- 
cating the  same  monotonous,  irre- 
claimable savage  condition.  They 
are  afraid,  like  all  savages,  to  live 
on  separate  farms  in  the  country, 
and  hence  hive  together  for  mutual 
defence.  They  are  all  nomadic, 
soon    exhaust    the    lands    around 


them,  and  remove  to  new  encamp- 
ments. 

The  Eev.  T.  J.  Bowen,  of  Georgia, 
a  Baptist  missionary,  who  resided 
chiefly  in  the  interior  of  Africa  from 
1849  to  1856,  has  written  much  the 
best  book  that  we  have  met  with  on 
African  character  and  capabilities. 
He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  interior 
or  mixed  races,  and  thinks  they  may 
be  civilized  and  christianized;  yet 
all  the  facts  with  which  he  furnishes 
us  show  most  conclusively  that  no 
approach  to  civilization  is  to  be 
found  among  the  negroes,  except 
in  the  European  colonies  along  the 
coast.  Speaking  of  these  more 
intelligent,  interior-Mohammedan, 
mixed  races,  he  says: 

"  Notwithstanding  the  various  hereditary 
little  arts  which  they  practice,  I  am  ready 
to  doubt  whether  they  have  made  a  single 
invention  in  a  thousand  years.  They  have 
never  thought  of  a  plough,  though  their 
manner  of  cultivating  the  soil  requires  it  to 
be  well  and  deeply  stirred.  Sometimes  their 
farms  are  ten  and  twenty  miles  from  town, 
yet  they  bring  in  their  crops  in  baskets  on 
their  heads,  and  have  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  cart,  or  even  a  slide  or 
skdge.  I  have  frequently  seen  cripples, 
but  no  one  could  invent  a  crutch.  A  pair 
which  I  had  made  for  one  of  my  boys,  who 
was  accidentally  crippled,  filled  them  with 
amazement.  Chairs,  tables,  bedsteads  and 
the  like  were  regarded  with  equal  wonder. 
They  are  almost  as  destitute  of  science  as 
the  Hottentots,  having  no  weights  or  uni- 
form measures,  and,  in  short,  nothing  per- 
taining to  science  of  any  kind." 

Now,  these  are  the  most  enlight- 
ened Africans,  who,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  had,  as  traders 
among  them,  the  Moors  and  Arabs, 
then  the  most  civilized  peoples  of 
the  world.  Instead  of  improving, 
they  have  retrograded,  and  lost  or 
forgotten  the  arts  and  sciences  in- 
troduced by  their  Caucasian  con- 
querors.    This  fact  is  sufficient  re- 
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ply  to,  and  refutation  of,  Mr.  How- 
ard's theory,  that  negroes,  though 
an  inferior  race,  are  improvable  and 
progressive,  like  the  whites.  If  so, 
like  the  whites,  they  would  have  im- 
proved upon  Arabic  civilization ; 
but  they  have  lost  it,  because  it  was 
beyond  their  unaided  capacity  to 
comprehend  and  practice. 

We  concur  with  Mr.  Bowen  in 
opinion,  that,  before  this  Arabic 
conquest  of  Soudan,  or  Interior 
Africa,  in  the  tenth  century,  there 
had  been,  from  time  immemorial, 
migrations  of  whites  across  the  De- 
sert of  Zahara  to  this  region.  We 
also  believe  that  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  divided  by  a  narrow 
strait  from  Arabia,  there  have  been 
at  all  times  frequent  immigrations 
of  the  Arabs,  and  much  trade  car- 
ried on  with  them.  The  East  In- 
dians, too,  a  maratime  people,  pro- 
bably settled  along  this  coast.  The 
African  Island  of  Madagascar,  lying 
near  this  coast,  has  a  population 
pretty  equally  composed  of  negroes, 
Arabs  and  Malays.  The  distance 
from  this  island  to  the  main  land  of 
Africa  is  far  less  than  to  Arabia  or 
India;  nevertheless,  the  immigrants, 
whether  Arabs,  Phoenicians,  Egyp- 
tians, or  East  Indians,  would  com- 
pose too  small  a  proportion  of  the 
population  to  modify  perceptibly, 
by  mere  force  of  blood,  the  negro 
character,  and  that  character  cannot 
be  permanently  modified  or  improv- 
ed by  example  or  education.  The 
negro  nature  is  wild  and  savage, 
and  never  varies,  except  when  cross- 
ed with  the  white  or  Mongolian 
races,  so  as  to  leave  but  little  traces 
of  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
typical  negro.  In  Hay  ti,  in  Liberia, 
and  wherever  there  are  no  whites, 
if    there    bo    mulattoes,   or   mixed 


breeds,   they   own   the   lands,    and 
conduct  the  government. 

In  fact,  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  negroes  are,  by  necessity 
of  nature,  savages,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  incapable  of  hold- 
ing  separate  private  ownership  of 
lands.      Among   the    aborigines   of 
southern  Africa  there  is  no  separate 
private  ownership  of  lands;  and  in 
America,  after  centuries  of  training 
and  education,  negroes  are  incapa- 
ble of  holding,  cultivating  and  man- 
aging  farms.        Indeed,    in   Africa 
they   cannot   even    manage   horses 
and   oxen,  for   they  never   employ 
them  for  draught.     It  is  absolutely 
essential  to  civilization  that  lands 
be  the  subjects  of   private  owner- 
ship, and  absolutely  impossible  for 
negroes  thus  to  hold  them,  and  to 
manage  them  efficiently.     It  is  an 
old  saying  that  "  genius  and  mad- 
ness  are  closely  allied."     It  might 
be  added  that  "  genius  and  idiotcy 
are  also  nearly  allied."    Mr.  Seward 
would   have    "every   man  cultivate 
his  own  lands."     This  is  just  what 
all  savages  do,  for  lands  in  common 
belong   to   everybody.     When   Mr. 
Seward  carries  out  this  pet  theory 
of  his  into  practice,  he  will  have  re- 
duced the  white  race  to  the  savage 
state.     Senator  Wade   would   have 
men  escape  the    dominion  of  capi- 
tal.    They  may  do  so  by  quitting 
the  domains  of  civilization,  but  not 
by  removing  to  the  northwest.    The 
people  of  that  section  pay  most  of 
the  profits  and  interest  on  eastern 
capital,  and  are  also  heavily  taxed 
by  eastern  skill.     Besides,  the  na- 
tional tax-gatherer  is  a  mere  agent 
of  the  capitalists,   the  creditors  of 
government,  who  collects  their  in- 
terest  without   charge.      Northern 
socialists  are  certainly  men  of  ge- 
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nius  and  learning.  Whether  they 
be  also  a  little  crazy,  or  a  little 
idiotic,  we  cannot  tell.  No  wonder 
they  are  so  much  attached  to  the 
negro,  since  their  beau  ideal  of  a  so- 
cial system  is  just  what  is  practiced 
throughout  southern  Africa. 

Mr.  Bowen,  from  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  continues  : 

"If  there  had  been  no  peop^  in  Africa 
superior  to  those  of  Guinea,  I  might  have 
been  content  to  pass  my  days  here,  (at 
Monrovia,  on  the  Coast,)  engaged  in  the 
lowest  preparatory  labors  ;  but  when  I 
knew  that  the  intellectual  and  social  state 
of  the  Central  Africans  already  demanded 
the  gospel  and  the  higher  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  appeared  to  me  unreasonable  to 
neglect  them  for  the  sake  of  premature 
labors  in  Guinea." 

Now,  we  have  carefully  examined 
and  collated  the  facts  furnished  by 
Mungo  Park,  by  the  Landers,  and 
by  Mr.  Bowen,  all  of  whom  traveled 
much  and  resided  long  in  Central 
Africa,  as  well  as  on  the  Coast,  and 
who  are  all  truthful  and  reliable 
men,  and  we  cannot  perceive  that 
the  Central  Africans  are  at  all  less 
stupid,  ignorant,  or  savage  than 
those  on  the  Coast.  'Tis  true,  that 
being  agriculturists,  they  are  not  so 
often  urged  on  by  hunger  to  acts  of 
cruelty  and  rapine.  They  are  more 
amiable  and  contented,  but  content 
and  amiableness  are  the  condition  of 
savage  life,  and  beget  indolence  and 
improvidence,  which  lead,  eventu- 
ally, to  the  perpetration  of  all  sorts 
of  crime.     Again,  Mr.  Bowen  says  : 

"A  short  and  pleasant  run  brought  us  to 
the  town  of  El  Mina,  (the  Mine,)  which 
was  settled  by  the  Portuguese  in  1481.  It 
now  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  The  Fantee 
people,  who  are  the  most  civilized  of  all 
native  tribes,  live  at  El  Mina,  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  and  other  towns  in  this  region. 
Even  the  houses  of  the  natives  en  the 
Coast  are  well  built  of  stone,  and  these, 


with  the  European  residences  and  extensive 
castles,  present  a  civilized  appearance 
which  one  is  hardly  prepared  to  see  in 
Africa.  *  *  *  *  On  the  beach,  between 
the  redoubt  and  the  town,  were  numbers  of 
women,  some  washing  gold  from  the  sand 
in  the  edge  of  the  surf,  others  bathing,  and 
others  walking  about  in  nature's  simplest 
attire,  perfectly  undisturbed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  any  one  who  might  be  passing. 
Scenes  like  these  are  witnessed  on  every 
part  of  the  Coast.  The  partially  civilized 
tribes  of  Soudan  are  more  or  less  mixed 
with  Caucasian  blood,  and  their  modesty  is 
in  exact  "proportion  to  the  degree  of  intermix- 
ture. The  females  in  the  blacker  Soudan 
tribes  are  always  clothed,  it  is  true,  but 
they  see  no  impropriety  in  leaving  the  up- 
per part  of  the  body  uncovered.  The 
white  Puloks  are  clad  from  head  to  foot. 
The  degradation  of  the  Guinea  tribes  has 
not  resulted  from  intercourse  with  unprin- 
cipled Europeans  ;  for  the  same  race,  the 
unmixed  negro,  is  even  more  degraded  in 
the  center  of  the  Continent." 

The  Fantee  people  are  "  the  most 
civilized  of  all  native  tribes."  No 
wonder  ;  for  the  Portuguese  settled 
El  Mina  four  centuries  ago,  yet  the 
Fantee  women  go  naked  in  public 
highways.  Civilizing  negroes  is  a 
hopeless  project. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  latest  traveler  in 
Africa,  confirms  Mr.  Bo  wen's  opin- 
ion, that  the  most  interior  tribes, 
who  have  least  mixture  of  white 
blood,  and  who  have  least  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  are  the  most 
ignorant,  brutal  and  degraded.  Mr. 
Baker  thinks  them  greatly  inferior 
to  the  dog.  They  are  all  cannibals, 
and  are  the  only  animals  in  Africa 
that  eat  their  own  kind.  Are  they 
not  inferior  to  all  other  animals  ? 
Do  they  possess  humanity,  and 
without  it,  are  they  human  beings  ? 
What  Mr.  Bowen  says  in  the  follow- 
ing passages  about  the  negroes  on 
the  Coast,  applies  with  equal  truth 
to   all  southern  native  Africans,  for 
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they  are  all  negroes,  though  a  ma- 
jority of  them  be  slightly  tinctured 
with  Caucasian  blood  : 

"  We  had  several  passengers  on  the 
crowded  deck.  Among  them  were  a  drunk- 
en merchant  of  Akra,  a  Brazilian  slaver  of 
the  Slave  Coast,  and  a  pleasant,  intelligent 
man  who  held  the  rank  of  Colonial  Sur- 
geon of  Cape  Coast.  In  speaking  of  the 
dishonesty  and  indolence  of  the  natives,  I 
remarked  that  they  ought  to  have  masters, 
in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  natural 
justice.  He  replied,  '  That  is  true,  but  in 
these  days  it  would  not  do  to  say  so. '  I 
appreciated  the  remark." 

Mr.  Bowen's  favorite  Central  Af- 
ricans need  masters  too.  Conquest 
would  not  civilize  them.  They  ab- 
sorbed and  made  savages  of  their 
Moorish  and  Arabian  conquerors, 
and  would,  in  like  manner,  absorb 
and  make  savages  of  any  other 
white  men  that  should  conquer 
them.  Wherever  a  superior  race 
conquers,  without  expelling,  an  in- 
ferior race  greater  than  itself  in 
numbers,  the  inferior  race  gradu- 
ally demoralizes,  amalgamates  with, 
and  absorbs  the  superior  race. 
This  process  is  now  going  on  in 
Mexico  and  throughout  South  Amer- 
ica. Juarez  is  an  Indian,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  pure  Spanish  blood 
compose  only  a  sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexico.  The  "West  Indies 
are  pretty  well  given  up  to  negroes, 
mulattoes  and  mixed  breeds.  Under 
the  policy  or  rule  of  the  Mongrels, 
our  cotton  States  would,  ere  long 
share  a  like  fate,  and  become  a  negro 
Empire.  But  "  forewarned,  fore- 
armed." We  are  confident  there  is 
sufficient  sense  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity at  the  North  to  avert  such  a 
fate. 

Mr.  Bowen  thinks  the  negro  race 
inferior,  physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally,  to  the  whito  race,  and 


that  it  will  ever  so  remain,  yet  con  • 
tends  that  this  inferior  race  is  im- 
provable and  progressive.  He  says  : 

"We  may  admit,  and  I  think  justly, 
that  the  negroes  will  never  be  equal  to  the 
whites,  where  the  two  races  enjoy  equal 
opportunities  ;  for  the  white  race  every- 
where, under  all  circumstances,  is  endow- 
ed with  characteristics  which  are  not  foun  d 
in  the  negroes  or  any  other  black  race. 
But  this  does  not  require  us  to  conclude 
that  the  negrp,  any  more  than  the  white 
man,  has  reached  his  maximum  of  im- 
provement." 

Now,  all  this  is  at  war,  not  only 
with  the  facts  of  history,  but  with 
Mr.  Bowen's  own  admissions,  in  a 
passage  we  have  already  quoted. 
He  says  that  even  the  Soudan  or 
mixed  races  invent  nothing.  If  so, 
they  can  never  be,  left  to  them- 
selves, improvable  and  progressive. 
Most  historians  contend  that  even 
the  Chinese  or  Mongolian  race  is 
not  progressive  ;  that  their  arts, 
sciences,  laws  and  institutions  are 
now  just  what  they  were  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  savage  races,  the  Indians  of 
America  and  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
so  far  from  improving,  have  certain- 
ly retrograded.  White  emigrants 
by  the  million  settled  in  past  ages 
throughout  Africa,  else  why  are  Af- 
ricans generally  of  mixed  blood  or 
race  ?  These  emigrants  brought 
with  them  and  practiced  all  the  use- 
ful arts,  yet  those  arts  are  now 
almost  entirely  lost  and  forgotten. 
The  conquerors  of  Soudan  were  the 
same  races  who  conquered  (near  the 
same  time)  most  of  Spain.  They 
introduced  the  highest  civilization, 
then  extant,  into  Spain,  and  must 
have  introducd  a  similar  civilization 
into  Central  Africa. 

The  monuments  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture in  Mexico,  Central  America 
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and  Peru,  prove  that  the  Indians,  whites.     The  negroes    never  have 

too,    have   been   retrogressive,  not  been  so  much  hated  and  persecuted 

progressive.     In  the  presence,  and  as  the  Jews,  as  the  early  Christians, 

under  the  lead  and  dominion  of  the  or  as  many  modern  Christian  sects, 

whites,  negroes  are  progressive  and  Of  late  years,  they  have  been  aided, 

improvable,   but  they  relapse  into  encouraged,  fostered  and  petted,  as 

their  original  barbarism  so  soon  as  never     were    people      before,     yet 

this  lead  and  dominion  are  removed,  neither  persecution,  nor  cherishing, 

Millions  of  proofs  could  be  adduced  aiding  and  encouraging  them  avail 

to   show  that  negroes  are  too  de-  aught.     They  have  sunk  far  below 

ficient  in  mind  and  morals  to  retain  the  lowest   classes    of    the   whites, 

and  practice  the  useful  arts  taught  and  are   daily   sinking    lower    and 

them  by   the  whites  after  they  are  lower.     Incapable  of  acquiring  and 

removed  from  the  presence,  tuition  practicing    the      civilization     with 

and  supervision  of  the  whites.  which  they  are  surrounded,  compe- 

But  it   is  not  necessary  to  study  tition  with  the  whites,  who  do  prac- 

history  to  be  convinced  that  the  ne-  tice  that  civilization,  is  not  only  de- 

groes  are  not  only  an  inferior  race,  pressing  them,  but  slowly,  yet  sure 

but  different  beings,  with  different  ly,  exterminating  them, 
feelings  and  passions,  and  operated         Their   natures   are  not   only  in- 

on  by  different  motives.     Look  at  ferior  to,  but  different  from,  those  of 

the   condition  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  whites.     This  inferiority,   and 

the  free  negroes  in  America.     The  this  difference,  result  from  a  widely 

Jews  have  been  a  hated  and  perse-  different  and  greatly  inferior  physi- 

cuted  race  for  three  thousand  years,  cal  organism.    Their  nature  is  wild, 

yet  they  commit  fewer  crimes  than  savage   and    unimprovable.      They 

any  other  people,  have  great  wealth  differ  as   much  from  whites  by  na- 

and  no  pauperism  among  them,  and  ture  as  wolves  from  dogs,  hens  from 

are    much   distinguished  for   their  pheasants,   wild    ducks  from   tame 

talents  and  learning.     Persecution  ducks,    or   wild    ge  se    from    tame 

stimulates  them  and  all  other  white  geese.     It  would  be  contrary  to  the 

races    to    exertion,    industry,   and  analogies  of  nature,   if  there   were 

economy.  not  to  be  found  wild  or  savage,  as 

There  are  a  quarter  of  a  million  well  as  tame  or  civilized,  races  or 
of  free  negroes  at  the  North,  who  species  of  men.  Wild  and  tame 
are  very  generally  stupid,  ignorant,  genera  are  to  be  found  throughout 
filthy  paupers,  and  who,  according  the  animal  kingdom.  Negroes  and 
to  the  census  of  1840  and  1850,  whites  are  genera — the  former  wild 
commit  ten  times  as  much  crime,  in  or  savage,  the  latter  tame  or  civil- 
proportion     to    numbers,    as    the  ized. 
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Soft !  tread  we  upon  hallowed  ground, 

For  Genius,  silent,  slumbers  near ; 
No  echo  wakes  the  deep  profound 

That  Nature  holds  in  stillness  here. 
No  bird-note  trills  from  nearest  tree, 

Or  bud  or  flower  blushes  here, 
No  music,  save  the  moaning  sea, 

With  solemn  dirge,  shall  soothe  this  QQ& 


No  minstrelsy,  nor  mirth,  nor  maids, 

Shall  charm  these  sacred  solitudes  ; 
But  far  around,  Parnassus  shades 

The  plain  and  intervening  woods. 
Parnassus  !  glory  lingers  yet 

Eound  thee,  by  Muses  loved  so  well ; 
Since  he,  whose  glorious  sun  has  set, 

Has  come  beneath  thy  shade  to  dwell. 


He  who  so  loved  to  sing  of  Greece, 

"Whose  noble  heart  with  ardor  fired 
To  hear  her  wrongs,  and  whose  release 

From  thralldom,  so  much  sought,  desired,  - 
Meet  is  it  that  his  bones  should  be 

Entrenched  within  that  classic  land, 
Be~ide  those  of  Thermopylae, 

By  soft  Ionian  breezes  fanned. 


No  garlands  fond  affection  weaves, 

To  deck  this  lonely  spot ; 
No  heart,  but  that  of  strangers,  grieves,— 

Yet,  Byron,  thou  art  not  forgot ! 
Childe  Harold,  Lara — these  shall  be 

Thy  monument  eternally. 
The  star  of  Genius,  Poesy, 

Shines  brightest,  longest,  last  on  theo. 


If  some  kind  star  had  hailed  thy  birth 
With  fond  affection's  changeless  ray, 

A  planet,  wandering,  lost  to  earth, 
Perhaps  thou  hadst  not  gone  astray. 
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If  woman,  fascinating,  kind, 

Had  true  to  her  own  nature  been, 
And  guided  thy  impulses  blind, 

With  gentle  voice  and  brow  serene, 
JSer  influence  might  have  blessed  mankind 

With  all  thy  nobler  nature  gave, 
With  Genius  pure,  and  Love  refined, 

And  Virtue,  to  adorn  thy  grave. 

Greece !  guard  his  slumbering  ashes  well ! 

Fit  tomb  for  that  heroic  heart, 
Where  from  each  grot  and  grassy  deU 

Glory's  illustrious  echoes  start. 
Soft  be  his  lone  and  long  repose 

Within  thy  classic  haunts,  fair  Greece ! 
And  for  earth's  wanderings  and  her  woes, 

May  he  at  last  find  rest  and  peace. 


HOPE. 

Oh,  Eose  of  Sharon !  Flower  of  Paradise  ! 

Dear  solace  of  the  sad  !  balm  of  our  woe ! 

Hope  !  fairest  bloom  of  Eden  !  Thou  didst  grow 

Kemote  and  hid  from  all  but  angels'  eyes. 
Unnoticed  till  that  stern  and  fatal  blow 

On  our  first  parents  fell  with  harsh  surprise. 

When  banished  from  those  blue  propitious  skies, 

No  more  their  own,  they  linger  as  they  go. 
They  linger  at  the  gate,  and  there  perceive, 

Fresh  bathed  in  morning  dew,  a  shady  bower, 

Before  unknown,  wherein  the  yet  weeping  Eve 
Marked  through  her  tears  a  solitary  flower. 

'Twas  thine  consoler  !  formed  the  lost  to  save  ! 

She  plucked  the  flower,  and  so  to  Adam  gave. 
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"  I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember  some  of  these  articles,  and  out  they  shall." 

—[King  Henry  VIII. 

CHAPTER  XXIII.  the  door  is  thrown  open,  wide,  and 

"Walter  Dunbar  stalks  in,  loftv,  lame, 

GULLIVER   IN    LILLIPUT.  .  ,  .    ,      ,         n        T       /.        .  °,  ' 

wearing  a  nigh  head.     In  his  right 

Calm  as  the  summer  atmosphere  hand  he  carries  a  horse-whip.     In 

which   he  was  breathing,  Stephen  his  countenance  there  is  the  expres- 

Joscelyn  sate  in  his  chair  of  authori-  sion  of  a  deeply-seated  wrath,     In 

ty,  pursuing  his  wonted  drudgeries  his  air  and  manner  are  dogged  de- 

of    the   "  Oldfield.  School"   master,  termination,  and  a  fury  which  is  but 

His  thoughts  sometimes  reverted  to  imperfectly  hidden  beneath  a  studied 

the  little  billet  of  warning  which  he  effort  to  appear  cool  and  scornful, 
had  received,  and  he   occasionally  These  expressions  of  countenance, 

read  and  re-read  it,  as  if  with  the  air  and  manner,  were  not  at  first  vi- 

hope  to   discover  something  more  sible  to  Stephen,  who  sat  at  the  op- 

from    its    meagre   sentence — some-  posite  extremity  of  the  room.     He 

thing  of  latent  meaning — which  had  had  simply  discovered  who  was  the 

before  escaped  him.     But  in  vain  ;  visitor,  but  without  yet  noticing  the 

and,   unable  to   discover   anything  written  language   of  his   features  ; 

definite   in  the  warning,  he  laid  it  accordingly,  Stephen  Joscelyn  called 

down,   aside — only   to   muse   upon  out  in  hearty  tones  : 
Angelica !     Very  sad  and  bitter  were  "  Welcome,   Mr.  Dunbar.     I   am 

his  musings.     How  much  more  bit-  glad  to  see  you." 
ter  they  were  to  become,  when  all  He  could  use  no  other  language 

should  be  known   of  the  perform-  to  the  close  friend  of  his  brother, 

ances  of  that  lovely  damsel !  He  could  conceive  of  no  reason  why 

Suddenly,  the   thundering  tread  he   should   employ   other  terms  of 

of  a  horse  is  heard  along  the  high-  speech,    and    though   not   intimate 

way.     It  leaves   the  highway,   and  with  Walter,  and  not,  perhaps,  es- 

the  next  moment  is  at  the  school-  teeming  him  so  greatly  as  did  his 

house   door.     In   another   moment  brother,   he  had   certainly   no    un- 

•  Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1867,  hy  W.  Oilmore  Siinms,  Esq.,  author  and  proprietor. 
In  tho  (Jlcrk'a  Oilice  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  South  Carolina. 
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kindly  feelings  towards  Mm,  nor 
could  lie  imagine  the  existence  of 
any  such,  in  the  bosom  of  Walter, 
towards  himself.  He  was  soon 
taught  otherwise  by  the  prompt  re- 
ply of  his  visitor,  to  the  welcome 
which  he  had  thus  given. 

"That  is  to  be  seen,  sir,"  said 
"Walter,  striding  forward. 

"Ah!"  and  the  memory  of  Ste- 
phen now  recurred  to  the  little  bil- 
let of  Grace  ;  and  as  he  beheld  the 
flushed  face,  and  the  wrathful  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes,  he  began  to 
discover  the  clue  to  its  meaning.  He 
could  now  conceive  that  he  was  to 
"  beware"  of  Walter  Dunbar,  though 
why  this  should  be  necessary  was 
yet  a  perplexing  puzzle. 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is  to  be  seen,  when 
you  have  heard  me,  how  far  my  vi- 
sit will  be  welcome  to  you — in  what 
degree  you  will  be  glad  to  see  me." 

"  Go  on,  sir ;  let  us  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  which  renders  necessary 
so  impressive  an  introduction.  I 
should,  indeed,  be  sorry  to  think 
that  any  conduct  of  my  brother's 
friend  should  make  him  less  than 
welcome  to  Stephen  Joscelyn." 

"You  have  nothing  to  do,  sir, 
with  my  friendship  for  your  brother. 
You  have  no  share  in  it.  That  shall 
not  protect  you  I" 

"  Protect  me  !"  said  Stephen,  ris- 
ing from  his  seat.  "  Protect  me  ! 
I  am  not  in  the  habit,  Mr.  Dunbar, 
of  calling  upon  any  body  for  my 
protection,  or  appealing  to  any 
name,  however  sacred,  for  such  a 
purpose.  Speak,  sir,  what  you  have 
to  say,  and  begone,  as  quickly  as  you 
can.  I  do  not  long  suffer  the  inso- 
lence of  any  man." 

"  What !  braggart  as  well  as  slan- 
derer I" 

"Slanderer!" 


"  Ay,  sir,  slanderer !  I  come  here 
to  pronounce  you,  to  your  very  teeth, 
a  slanderer.  You  have  dared  to 
speak  insolently  of  me  behind  my 
back ;  to  seek  to  disparage  me  to 
my  best  friends  ;  to  vilify  me  with 
offensive  epithets  ;  to  do  me  injury, 
so  far  as  your  foul  and  treacherous 
tongue  could  do  it." 

"  You  are  mad — mad  as  a  March 
hare,  or  a  more  consummate  block- 
head than  I  thought  you!  /slan- 
der you  !  It  is  false !  I  pity  you 
too  much,  just  now  especially,  to  do 
you  harm  in  any  way.  You  are  ei- 
ther the  inventor,  or  the  repeater  of 
a  falsehood.  Your  informant,  if, 
indeed,  you  have  one,  is  simply  a 
liar!" 

"Scoundrel!  do  not  dare  to  say 
it!  Do  not  defame  one  who  is  of 
angel  purity,  by  your  cowardly  de- 
nial of  the  truth.  Say  but  that  word 
again,  and  I  will  lay  my  horsewhip 
over  your  shoulders !" 

Stephen  Joscelyn  now  deliberate- 
ly took  up  the  heavy,  black  maho- 
gany rule  which  lay  upon  his  desk, 
and  advanced  with  his  hobbling 
pace,  over  from  behind  the  little 
barriers  of  desk  and  table  which 
stood  between  himself  and  his  assail- 
ant. 

Up  to  this  moment,  a  dead  silence 
had  prevailed  among  the  boys  of  the 
school.  They  had  been  taken  aback 
with  surprise,  and  confounded  by 
the  unanticipated  scene.  They  had 
been  the  first  to  discern  the  angry, 
the  almost  demoniac  expression  in 
Walter's  face,  and  had  awaited 
events  for  its  explanation.  But, 
when  the  affair,  by  the  threat  of  the 
latter,  appeared  to  be  reaching  its 
crisis — when  they  saw  the  uplifted 
whip  in  his  hands,  and  beheld  the 
master,  with  his  awkward,  scramb- 
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ling,  sidelong  movement,  advancing, 
as  it  were,  to  the  encounter,  there 
was  an  audible  murmur  among  the 
bigger  boys,  several  of  whom  now 
arose  and  stood  up  in  their  places. 
Sturdy  fellows  they  were,  too,  and 
some  few  of  them,  as  we  have  heard, 
had  been  admitted  among  Stephen's 
troopers.  The  passions  of  Walter 
Dunbar  had  suffered  him  to  see  none 
of  these  movements,  or  even  to  hear 
their  murmurs ;  nor,  perhaps,  was 
Stephen  Joscelyn  more  observant, 
under  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

When,  by  the  last  speech  of  Wal- 
ter, he  was  forced  to  believe  that  he 
referred  to  Angelica  Kirkiand,  as 
his  informant,  the  tears  nearly  forced 
themselves  into  his  eyes ;  but,  at 
such  a  moment,  and  in  the  face  of 
such  an  assailant,  he  must  show  no 
sign  of  weakness!  He  quietly,  but 
resolutely  advanced,  till  he  stood 
confronting  Dunbar,  with  only  a  few 
steps  between  them. 

"  Mr.  Dunbar,"  he  said,  very  quiet- 
ly, "I  gather  from  what  you  have 
said  that  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case. 
I  shall  be  as  scrupulous  as  yourself 
in  forbearing  even  to  conjecture  who 
she  is.  I  prefer  to  assume  that  you 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  affair,  of  your  own  words  and 
actions,  and  do  not  wish  that  either 
of  us  should  involve  anybody  in  our 
controversy." 

"Precisely  so,  sir  ;  I  am  respon- 
sible for  all  I  say,  and  for  every- 
thing I  do." 

"  Then,  sir,  let  me  say  that  you 
should  have  been  sufficiently  scru- 
pulous to  execute  your  mission  with 
more  privacy,  and  not  before  such 
an  assembly." 

"  No,  sir  ;  here !  Here,  before 
your  whole  school,  I  prefer  to  ex- 


pose you  to  the  scorn  of  the  coun- 
try, as  a  vile  slanderer  and  de- 
famer." 

"  Your  epithets  and  declamation 
are  hardly  wise.  You  have  chosen, 
sir,  and  I  accept  your  choice.  You 
have  chosen  to  assert  the  falsehood 
as  your  own,  and  I  accordingly,  de- 
liberately brand  and  denounce  you 
— you — as  the  fabricator  of  the  lie ! 
Do  you  understand  that,  sir  ?" 

The  demon  was  fully  unloosed. 
With  a  yell,  Walter  cried  out  : 

"  Take  that,  scoundrel !" — and  the 
uplifted  whip  was  about  to  descend; 
and  the  rule,  in  the  hands  of  Ste- 
phen, was  just  as  ready  to  fall ;  and, 
with  such  a  weapon,  in  such  hands, 
the  blow  must  have  crushed  through 
hat,  scull,  and  brain,  when  the  wea- 
pons of  both  parties  were  arrested 
by  an  unexpected  interruption — by 
the  appearance  of  new  parties  to 
the  conflict. 

Heated  and  influenced  by  what 
they  had  heard,  a  concerted  move- 
ment took  place  among  the  boys. 
Had  Walter,  or  Stephen,  but  heark- 
ened to  the  few  murmured  words 
in  a  little  group  of  four  or  five 
among  them,  it  might  possibly  have 
kept  the  chief  belligerents  in  more 
sober  paces. 

"  I'll  jump  upon  him  first,"  whis- 
pered little  Dick  Marvin  to  his  com- 
rades ;  "  then  you  pitch  in." 

And,  true  to  his  word,  the  mo- 
ment the  whip  was  uplifted  in  the 
hands  of  Walter,  the  urchin,  agile 
as  a  monkey,  with  a  single  bound 
planted  himself  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Dunbar,  grappling  him  tightly 
with  one  arm  around  his  neck,  while 
with  tho  other  hand  he  suddenly 
snatched  tho  whip  from  the  grasp  of 
tho  assailant.  This  was  the  work 
of    an   instant.      Tho   signal,    once 
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given,  Walter  was  grappled  by  three 
others.  The  whole  school  was  in 
arms,  and  all  was  uproar.  "Walter 
was  surrounded,  and  in  spite  of  the 
most  desperate  struggles,  he  was 
borne  to  the  floor,  flat  upon  his  face, 
with  half  a  score  of  the  young  ath- 
letes squat  upon  his  body  from  head 
to  feet.  It  was  Gulliver,  prostrate 
under  the  bonds  of  the  Lilliputians. 

"  Let  him  rise,  boys.  He  has  had 
enough.  He  can  do  no  harm.  God 
knows,  this  is  humiliation  enough !" 

The  words  of  authority  from  Ste- 
phen, calmly  judicial  of  expression, 
were  immediately  obeyed.  But,  even 
though  relieved  of  the  pressure  of 
his  funny  antagonists,  "Walter  Dun- 
bar did  not  rise  from  the  floor. 

"  Lift  him  up,"  said  the  master. 

They  did  so.  They  raised  him  to 
his  feet,  and  he  stood  up  at  length, 
not  erect,  but  with  the  aspect  of  one 
ready  to  drop  again.  His  hurts,  his 
previous  illness,  these,  together, 
might  have  produced  his  present 
drooping  and  prostrate  condition. 
But  the  deep  sense  of  his  humilia- 
tion was  upon  him,  and  was,  per- 
haps, the  more  sufficient  cause.  He 
groaned  beneath  it.  He  presented 
a  pitiable  spectacle.  The  blood  still 
trickled  from  his  nostrils.  It  had 
already  streamed  over  his  bosom. 
His  clothes  were  stained  with  it,  and 
some  rents  in  his  face,  as  well  as  his 
garments,  betrayed  the  free  use  of 
the  claws  of  the  young  tigers  that 
had  brought  him  to  the  ground. 

For  a  few  moments  he  stood,  va- 
cantly gazing  around  him.  Then 
his  eyes  fastened  upon  Stephen,  who 
stood  before  him  still  in  the  very 
spot  which  he  had  occupied  when, 
in  the  violence  of  his  wrath,  his  as- 
sailant had  lilted  his  whip  to  strike. 
A  savage  glare  of  "Walter's  eyes,  as 


he  became  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  Joscelyn,  declared  his  unabated 
hate.  He  smiled  bitterly,  as  he 
said  : 

"Your  myrmidons  are  too  many." 

"  I  did  not  need  their  help,  "Wal- 
ter Dunbar.  Their  interposition 
saved  you.  Had  your  whip  once 
smitten  me,  I  should  have  brained 
you  with  a  blow.  Go,  sir  ;  go  now. 
I  am  sorry  for  you.  I  pity  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul." 

Another  hateful  glance  from  "Wal- 
ter's eyes  upon  the  speaker,  and  the 
humbled  assailant  wheeled  about, 
and  half  tottering  as  he  went,  made 
his  way  out  of  the  building. 

"  Boys,"  said  Stephen,  after  "Wal- 
ter had  gone,  "  boys,  I  thank  you.  I 
had  thought  to  scold  you  for  com- 
ing between  me  and  my  enemy. 
What !  Did  you  think  that  he  could 
hurt  me  ?  and  did  you  think  that  1^ 
who  have  kept  you  all  in  order — 
stout  fellows  as  you  are — was  no't  a 
sufficient  match  for  him?  But  I 
thank  you,  now  that  I  think  of  it. 
But  for  your  timely  putting  in,  Wal- 
ter Dunbar  would  be  now  lying  a 
corpse  before  your  eyes.  I  thank 
you." 

And  he  waved  the  heavy  rule  in 
his  hand  with  such  a  grasp  and 
such  a  swing,  that  all  present  readily 
believed  that,  even  as  he  had  said, 
he  could  have  crushed  his  assailant 
at  a  single  blow ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AFTER   THE    STORM. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
Walter  Dunbar  made  his  way  to 
his  horse,  found  and  remounted 
him.  He  walked  forth  from  the 
school-house,  and  out  to  the  tree 
where  the  horse  had  been  fastened, 
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in  a  sort  of  doze,  with  the  uncer- 
tain step  of  one  who  had  been 
stunned,  and  still  continued  stupe- 
fied. And  when  mounted,  he  rode 
off,  with  bent  figure,  like  that  of  a 
man  in  years.  It  was  the  humilia- 
tion in  heart  and  head  which  thus 
bowed  and  weakened  him — robbing 
him  seemingly  of  all  will  and  pur- 
pose— and  not  the  physical  injury 
which  he  had  received.  This  was 
slight,  consisting  of  bruizes  simply; 
but  the  blood  upon  his  face  and 
garments  would  seem,  to  a  mere  ob- 
server, to  argue  much  more  serious 
damage. 

He  did  not  depart  in  the  hot 
haste  or  at  the  swift  gallop  with 
which  he  came.  The  steed  was 
suffered  now  to  walk,  and  continued 
to  do  so  until  the  rider  was  roused 
out  of  his  lethargy  by  the  sudden 
scream  of  a  woman. 

He  had  met,  unexpectedly,  with 
the  chaise  of  Mrs.  Kirkland,  who 
was  driving,  with  Angelica  sitting 
beside  her. 

The  scream  came  from  the  lips  of 
the  latter. 

In  his  stupor,  seeing  and  hearing 
nothing  but  the  aspect  and  the 
voice  of  his  own  humiliation,  he 
had  been  awakened  to  the  consci- 
ousness of  their  presence,  only  by 
the  scream  of  his  betrothed,  and 
this  was  uttered  only  when  the 
chaise  had  so  nearly  approached 
him,  as  to  suffer  the  ladies  to  dis- 
cern the  bloodied  and  torn  condition 
of  hi3  garments. 

Instinctively,  at  the  first  sight  of 
them,  Walter  clapped  spurs  to  his 
horse,  which  darted  by  them  at 
once  in  a  smart  gallop.  Angelica 
screamed  after  him. 

"Walter!  Walter  1" 


He  answered  with  a  half  idiotic 
laugh,  but  continued  on,  still  plying 
the  spur,  and  seemingly  anxious  to 
make  his  escape. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  immediately  wheel- 
ed about,  applying  the  whip  to  her 
own  horse,  which  was  one  of  those 
good  old  sedate  beasts,  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  a  family  horse, 
meaning  by  that  such  a  well-bred 
domestic  animal  as  anybody  can 
drive.  The  whip  did  not  materially 
accelerate  the  movement  of  "  old 
Bob."  His  flanks  were  inaccessible 
to  persuasion  of  this  sort,  at  least 
when  administered  only  by  a  female 
hand ;  and  he  continued  to  jog  on, 
at  an  even  pace,  philosophically 
slow,  while  the  steed  of  Walter  was 
going  forward  at  a  topping  pace, 
almost  amounting  to  a  run.  He 
had  no  guidance  from  his  rider,  but 
naturally  took  the  route  back  to 
the  stables  where  he  had  been 
sumptuously  fed  the  previous  night. 
He  reached  home,  accordingly,  a 
considerable  time  before  the  ladies 
in  the  chaise. 

Grace  Kirkland,  whose  feverish 
anxieties  had  kept  her  on  the  look- 
out, happened  to  be  in  the  piazza 
at  the  moment  of  Walter's  arrival. 

Her  terrors  were  heightened  as 
she  beheld  his  condition.  He  was 
there — he  was  safe.  But  the  blood 
upon  his  garments  showed  that 
there  had  been  a  violent  conflict. 
Was  it  his  blood  or  that  of  Stephen 
Joscelyn  ?  The  appearance  was 
natural,  as  the  former  had  returned 
in  safety,  that  the  blood  was  that  of 
the  latter. 

She  could  not  speak.  Her  limbs 
tottered  beneath  her.  Yet  a  fearful 
fascination  kept  her  in  the  piazza, 
watching  the  person  of  Walter,  who 
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seemed  disposed  to  linger,  with  his 
steed,  in  the  stable  whither  he  had 
ridden  him  at  once. 

She  could  no  longer  endure  the 
shocking  doubts,  fears  and  anxie- 
ties, which  kept  crowding  upon 
brain  and  soul,  a  formidable  host, 
more  terrible  than  an  army  with 
banners. 

She  went  forth  towards  the  sta- 
ble. As  he  saw  her  approaching, 
he  advanced  to  meet  her.  He  had 
probably  hoped,  in  her  withdrawal 
from  the  piazza,  to  make  his  way  to 
his  chamber  without  being  encoun- 
tered and  questioned  on  his  way. 
The  agony  was  before  him  of  mak- 
ing known  his  own  defeat,  and  con- 
fessing to  others  the  secret  of  his 
humiliations.  He  could  not  escape 
it  now. 

Shocked  at  the  spectacle  which 
his  person  and  dress  presented  to 
her  eyes,  and  which  was  infinitely 
more  significant  of  strife  as  she  ap- 
proached, than  it  had  been  at  a  dis- 
tance, she  exclaimed,  as  they  met: 

"Oh!  Walter  Dunbar,  what  has 
happened  ?  What  have  you  done  ? 
What  means  this  blood  upon  you  ? 
Whose  blood  ?  Have  you,  Walter — 
oh !  Walter — have  you  forgotten  the 
commandment,  'Thou  shalt  not 
kill  ?' " 

"  It  is  my  own  blcod,  Grace !"  he 
answered,  gloomily;  "I  have  killed 
nobody !" 

"God  be  thanked  that  it  is  so. 
But  there  has  been  strife,  violence, 
and  with  no  cause." 

"  No  cause  !  But  do  not  speak  to 
me,  Grace — let  me  pass — let  me  get 
out  of  sight  I  Oh  !  if  I  could  bury 
myself  out  of  sight  forever!  My 
God!— my  God!  Oh!  Grace,  I 
have  suffered  to-day  the  greatest 


humiliation  of  my  life!  I  would 
to  God  that  he  had  taken  it!  It 
would  have  been  a  mercy !" 

"He!    Who?     Stephen !" 

"  Aye !  Stephen  Joscelyn  !  My 
enemy !  My  fate !  He  has  triumph- 
ed over  me.  His  foot  is  even  now 
upon  my  neck  I" 

"Stephen  your  enemy,  Walter? 
What  a  delusion  I" 

"Delusion! — with  this  evidence 
before  you." 

And  he  smote  his  bloody  vest- 
ments.    Before  she  could  answer — 

"  But  they  come !"  he  cried,  start- 
ing and  hurrying  forward. 

The  rattling  of  the  chaise  was 
heard  along  the  highway. 

"She  must  not  see  me  thus, 
Grace !  Let  me  pass  to  my  cham- 
ber." 

He  was  gone,  and  a  few  moments 
after  Angelica  arrived  with  her  mo- 
ther. 

"  But  where  is  Walter  ?"  demand- 
ed the  mother  and  Angelica  in  the 
same  breath.  They  were  both  in 
a  whirlwind  of  excitement. 

"  He  has  gone  to  his  chamber,*' 
said  Grace. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  was  about  to  seek 
him  there  when  Grace  interposed. 

"  Let  him  change  his  clothes,  mo- 
ther. Besides,  it  will  not  do  to  ask 
him  anything.  He  talks  like  a 
madman." 

"What  could  have  happened?" 
cried  Mrs.  Kirkland.  "  He  was  all 
over  blood !" 

"  And  he  looked  so  wild,  and 
laughed  when  I  called  to  him.  Oh ! 
that  terrible  laugh !  It  made  my 
blood  curdle  in  my  veins.  He  must 
be  wounded,  mother;  you  must  go 
to  him!  Don't  mind  what  Grace 
says." 
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"  I  don't  think  him  much  hurt," 
Baid  Grace,  "though  he  says  the 
blood  is  his  own." 

"  Of  course,  you  don't  think  him 
much  hurt,  and  don't  care.  They 
must  have  had  a  terrible  fight. 
That  Stephen  Joscelyn  must  have 
stabbed  him  with  a  knife  I" 

"  He  did  not  say  so !"  replied 
Grace. 

" Maybe  Walter  has  killed  him!" 

"  God  forbid !"  cried  the  mother. 
"  Oh !  Angey,  if  such  a  thing  has 
happened,  it  will  all  be  your  doing  ! 
And  Walter  will  be  tried  for  mur- 
der,   " 

"  Stop,  mother !"  said  Grace. 
"  You  and  Angelica  be  calm,  I  pray 
you.  From  what  Walter  said  to 
me,  I'm  sure  there's  not  much  harm 
done  on  either  side.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  killed  nobody — that  the 
blood  on  his  clothes  is  his  own 
blood." 

"  Then,  to  be  sure,  he  must  have 
been  wounded.  It's  cruel  of  you, 
mother,  to  let  him  go  to  his  room, 
and  bleed  to  death  by  himself." 

The  mother  was  in  a  terrible  be- 
wilderment. 

"What  shall  I  do,  Grace  ?  There's 
reason  in  what  Angey  says." 

"  No,  mother.  I  tell  you  that 
Walter  has  no  serious  hurt.  He 
walks  and  talks  pretty  much  as  ever, 
and  went  to  his  room,  not  only  with- 
out help,  but  rapidly;  he  even  ran 
up  the  stairs,  as  he  did  not  want 
you  and  Angey  to  see  him  in  his 
bloodied  and  lorn  garments." 

"But  we  did  see  hhn,  you  know, 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  were  mor- 
tally wounded !  Oh!  how  dreadful 
he  looked!" 

"  I  tell  you,  Angelica,  he  is  not 
much  hurt.     Mother,  be  quiet,  and 


wa;t  on  his  movements.  How  could 
he  be  mortally  wounded,  to  gallop 
home  at  full  speed;  then  to  hurry 
up  to  his  chamber,  taking  two  steps 
at  a  time  ?" 

"  Oh !  but  I've  heard  of  a  man 
walking  a  full  mile,  with  a  bayonet 
stuck  right  through  his  heart! 
Grace  don't  care  if  he  should  die. 
You  must  go  to  him,  I  tell  you,  mo- 
ther, and  send  for  Dr.  Moore.  I 
shall  die,  mother,  if  you  don't.  I 
feel  so  faint  already." 

And  the  young  lady  threw  herself 
down  upon  the  sofa,  falling  back, 
not  ungracefully,  with  an  air  of 
faintness. 

"  Give  her  some  blackberry  wine, 
Grace;  and,  Grace,  don't  you  think 
if  I  carried  some  of  the  wine  up  to 
Walter,  it  might  settle  his  nerves, 
and  then  I  could  talk  to  him  ?" 

Grace,  who  had  recovered  her- 
own  firmness,  in  the  full  faith,  not 
only  that  Walter  was  unwoundedy 
but  that  Stephen  also  had  escaped 
all  serious  hurt,  now  said,  authori- 
tatively : 

"  And  why  would  you  talk  to  him 
just  now,  and  what  would  you  say  ? 
That's  the  very  thing  that  he  would 
dislike  most  of  all.  Ho  does  not 
wish  to  be  talked  to,  and  to  speak 
to  him  of  this  affair  would  be  the 
greatest  mistake  which  you  could 
make,  either  of  you.  No !  Let 
him  talk  to  you  about  it,  if  he  will. 
He  will  owe  it  to  you,  Angey,  at 
least  to  do  so.  He  will  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  some  explanation; 
and,  till  he  does  so,  you  will  take 
my  advice  and  say  not  a  word  on 
the  subject.  Prom  what  he  has 
said  to  me,  I  can  see  that  his  worst 
wound  is  in  his  soul,  not  in  his 
body.      He  has   evidently  got   the 
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worst  of  it  in  this  affair,  whatever 
ic  may  have  been,  and  he  feels  all  its 
humiliations." 

"  Humiliations !"  cried  Angelica, 
starting  up;  "you  don't  mean  to  in- 
sinuate that  my  Walter  has  suffered 
any  humiliations  at  the  hands  of 
your  Joscelyn !" 

The  ancient  devil  of  vanity  was 
again  in  arms.  The  speech  of  An- 
gelica sent  all  the  woman  blood  of 
Grace  into  her  cheek. 

At  that  moment,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  parties,  Walter  Dunbar  si- 
lently entered  the  room. 

"Had  he  heard  anything?"  was 
the  question  of  each  of  the  ladies 
to  herself. 

His  dress  had  been  changed.  The 
bloody  proofs  of  his  late  struggle 
had  been  cast  off,  and  his  ablutions 
in  cold  water  had  lessened  some- 
what the  further  evidence  of  vio- 
lence, which  was  still  sufficiently 
apparent  in  the  face;  but  his  step 
was  free  and  firm — his  person  was 
erect — there  was  no  sign  of  wound 
or  maim  about  him;  and,  after  no 
littte  effort,  he  had  been  able  so  to 
compose  his  features  as  to  appear 
with  a  half  smile,  laboring,  strug- 
gling, and  hardly  grateful  to  the 
spectator,  faintly  showing  itself  in 
mouth  and  eye.  He  had  made  a 
great  effort  at  ease,  if  not  non- 
chalance, in  the  brief  time  which 
had  been  allowed  him  to  dress. 

His  entrance  silenced  all  the 
speakers.  But  every  countenance 
expressed  a  natural  curiosity,  sav- 
ing that  of  Grace.  She  was  about 
to  leave  the  room. 

"Stay,  Grace!"  said  Walter. 
"  Stay,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
You  all  naturally  need  some  expla- 
nation of  the  spectacle  which  I  have 


exhibited  to  you  all  to-day.  It  is 
very  mortifying  to  me  to  say  what  I 
have  to  say,  but  it  must  be  done. 
Once  said,  I  trust,  for  my  sake,  that 
it  will  be  no  more  a  subject  of  re- 
mark among  us.  Tou  must  know, 
then,  that,  under  a  sense  of  injury, 
I  attempted  an  act  of  violence  to- 
day, and  got  the  worst  of  it!  I 
cannot  give  you  particulars,  nor  en- 
ter upon  details  which  have  been 
most  humiliating  to  me.  I  have 
been  rash,  perhaps,  and  erring.  I 
may  have  been  mislead" — here  he 
looked  significantly  at  Angelica — 
"  but  if  so,  I  have  been  sufficiently 
punished  for  my  error.  Enough, 
that  the  affair  has  ended  thus  far 
without  the  commission  of  any 
crime !  I  have  been  the  only  suf- 
ferer, and  you  see  in  what  small  de- 
gree." 

"  Will  it  go  no  further,  my  son  ?" 
demanded  Mrs.  Kirkland,  earnest- 
ly, laying  her  hand  upon  $}is  arm. 

"/do  not  desire  that  it  should," 
he  replied.  "  In  fact,  there  is  one 
consideration,  especially,  which 
makes  me  regret  the  course  which  I 
have  taken.  I  did  not  design,  I 
assure  you,  anything  beyond  the 
mere  expression  of  my  anger  and 
resentment,  and  the  exposure  to 
himself  of  a  dishonorable  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  another.  But 
there  was  new  provocation  given 
me,  and,  under  the  passions  roused 
by  the  new  provocation,  I  forgot 
my  own  previous  resolution  of  for- 
bearance. Enough  now.  If  you 
will  permit  me,  we  shall  hereafter 
avoid  the  subject." 

Grace  looked  at  him  very  earnest- 
ly when  he  spoke  of  the  dishonor- 
able proceedings  of  another.  She 
looked  then  at  Angelica.     Oh !  how 
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she  longed  to  speak,  and  defend  the 
absent  and  the  injured  !  But  there 
stood  her  sister — the  truly  guilty 
one — already  white  in  the  face,  from 
that  portion  of  the  speech  of  Wal- 
ter— inadvertently  made,  perhaps — 
in  which  he  spoke  of  having  been 
mislead.  Grace,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
ther, trembled  quite  as  much  as  An- 
gelica, at  the  utterance  of  this  sen- 
tence. All  were  silent,  and,  having 
made  his  explanation,  brief  as  it 
was,  "Walter  again  left  the  room 
quite  as  suddenly  as  he  had  enter- 
ed it,  returning  again  to  his  cham- 
ber. 

His  effort  at  composure  was  short- 
lived. He  had  performed  his  part 
with  sufficient  dignity;  and  this 
done,  in  compliance  with  what  he 
owed  to  society,  as  a  gentleman,  he 
relapsed  into  his  former  moodiness. 
But  he  was  outwardly  composed. 
The  very  sense  of  humiliation  under 
which  he  labored,  had  the  effect  of 
subduing  his  conduct,  if  not  his 
mind,  to  the  soberest  paces.  He 
appeared  at  dinner  and  at  supper, 
talked  a  little,  but  not  freely,  and 
evidently  under  great  mental  effort 
at  self-restraint.  Sometimes,  in 
the  midst  of  the  conversation,  he 
would  start  up  and  walk  the  room 
in  silence.  He  did  not  trust  him- 
self with  Angelica  alone,  nor,  at 
present,  did  she  desire  that  he 
should.  Both,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  were  unwilling  to  be  alone  to- 
gether. She  feared  his  question- 
ing. He  did  not  distrust  her,  though, 
had  he  better  known  Stephen  Jos- 
celyn — had  he  not  been  persuaded 
that  Stephen  had  played  a  viperous 
and  treacherous  part — ho  might 
have  been  startled  at  his  solemn 
and  stern  denial  of  the  charge 
made  against  him,  and  of  the  man- 


ly forbearance  he  had  shown,  when 
taught  that  a  lady's  name  was  in- 
volved in  the  slander  which  he  yet 
so  solemnly  denied.  It  was  the 
keen  sense  of  humiliation,  in  the 
heart  of  the  lover,  that  made  him 
shrink  from  every  exposure  of  his 
weaknesses  or  humiliation,  to  the 
eye  of  Angelica.  They  had  a  brief 
interview  that  night,  and,  silly  as 
ever,  she  would  fain  have  gratified 
her  curiosity,  at  the  expense  of  his 
sensibilities.  She  forgot  his  en- 
treaties, as  well  as  the  counsels  of 
Grace,  so  far  as  to  say: 

"But  tell  me,  Walter,  what  did 
take  place  between  you  ?" 

Then,  sternly  looking  at  her,  he 
answered : 

"  Have  I  not  implored  of  you  all, 
that  you  would  not  refer  any  more 
to  this  subject?'' 

"  But  that  was  before  them  all, 
Walter.  Surely,  it  is  different  when 
you  are  alone  with  me  ?" 

"  Were  you  wise,  Angelica,  you 
would  know  that  our  policy  is  to  dis- 
course of  things  only  which  are  grate- 
ful. Enough  for  you  to  know  that 
the  result  of  the  affair  this  day  has 
put  my  mind  in  such  a  frame,  that  I 
know  not  if  the  things  which  have 
pleased  me  once  will  ever  please 
me  again.  I  know  not  that  even 
your  love  will  ever  be  to  me  the 
precious  thing  that  it  was  before." 

"Oh!  don't  you  say  so,  Walter." 

"  My  heart  has  grown  old  in  the 
last  few  hours.  I  feel  it  withering 
within  me.  Ay,  Angelica,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  for  you,  if  yours 
would  close  against  me,  and  open 
only  to  some  more  happy  suitor — 
one  upon  whom  the  Fates  do  not 
always  frown  !  I  am  a  doomed  man. 
Every  step  I  take,  even  in  the  ilush 
of  hope,  youth,  ambition  and  pride, 
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conducts  me  only  to  new  humilia- 
tion. Better  for  you,  perhaps,  than 
wedding  such  a  lover,  forswear  our 
sex  forever,  and  live  a  life  of  maiden 
solitude,  never  looking  out  upon  the 
sun." 

She  was  not  the  woman  to  com- 
prehend this  speech. 

"  But  I  won't,  Walter,  not  while 
I  live,  and  while  you  live.  Never, 
never,  never!" 

And  she  wound  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  and  hung  upon  him  fond- 
ly ;  but  her  kisses  might  as  well 
have  been  pressed  upon  lips  of  mar- 
ble. He  felt  them  not — he  did  not 
requite  them,  but  very  quickly  un- 
clasped her  arms  from  about  his 
neck,  and  paced  the  floor  with  his 
own  arms  crossed  upon  his  bosom, 
his  chin  drooping  down,  as  if  seek- 
ing rest  also,  and  his  eyes  commun- 
ing only  with  the  floor. 

"  Doomed !"  he  exclaimed,  bitter- 
ly ;  "  doomed ! — with  every  forward 
step  taken  only  towards  some  mock- 
ing humiliation!  Oh!  God,  what 
jibes,  what  mockings  will  follow 
upon  this  last  most  bitter  action. 
Fool!  fool  that  I  am,  to  learn  no 
wiser  lessons  from  the  past — not  to 
see  that  my  true  wisdom  is  to  crawl 
out  of  the  sun's  eye,  and  hide  my- 
self from  a  world,  in  whose  fields  I 
can  only  reap  humiliation." 

She  followed  his  steps — she  again 
clung  about  his  neck.  She  longed 
to  tell  him  of  her  crime  and  error  ; 
but  her  feeble  and  vain  nature  was 
too  much  for  her  courage,  her  truth- 
fulness, or  magnanimity  and  sense 
of  justice.  She  felt  that  she  ought 
to  relieve  his  self-reproach  by  her 
own — by  s  lf-accusation  and  re- 
pentance ;  but  her  nature  was  too 
little  earnest  for  even  this  small  de- 
gree  of    self-sacrifice.      And  while 


she  hung  upon  him,  seeking  by  fond- 
ness to  reconcile  him  to  himself, 
there  was  a  rap  at  the  outer  door. 
Then  both  remembered  that  the 
tread  of  a  horse  had  been  heard, 
from  the  road,  but  a  few  moments 
before. 

The  rap  was  repeated. 

It  was  late.  All  the  servants  had 
gone  to  bed. 

Walter  went  to  the  door,  and  the 
surprise  which  he  felt  was  natural 
enough,  when  he  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  no  less  a  person  than 
Major  Alison. 

He  was,  as  we  well  know,  no  ad- 
mirer of  Major  Alison.  There  was 
no  cordiality  between  them.  But 
common  courtesy  compelled  Walter 
to  be  civil ;  and  then,  Major  Alison 
took  an  early  moment  to  say  that 
he  brought  letters  from  his  (Wal- 
ter's) father,  which  required  instant 
attention. 

He  was  conducted  into  the  par- 
lor, introduced  to  Miss  Angelica, 
and  soon  Mrs.  Kirkland,  who  had 
not  retired  for  the  ni^ht,  was  sum- 
moned to  receive  one  of  these  let- 
ters. 

That  to  Walter  summoned  him 
home,  in  very  imperative  language. 
The  father  wrote : 

"  I  have  important  business  which 
you  must  attend  to.  I  can  confide 
to  no  person  but  yourself.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  Major  Alison  should 
spend  a  part  of  his  time  on  the  river, 
a  part  of  it  on  Beach  Island,  from 
whence  he  will  need  to  go  into  the 
contiguous  country.  I  could  desire 
that  our  cousin  Mary  (Mrs.  Kirk- 
land, )  would  give  him  a  welcome  to 
her  dwelling,  for  a  brief  period,  and 
thus  serve  one  who  is,  even  now,  bu- 
sied in  the  service  of  her  kinsman. 
I  have  written  to  her  on  this  sub- 
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ject.  It  is  desirable  that  the  pre- 
sence of  Major  Alison,  at  her  resi- 
dence, should  remain  unknown  and 
unsuspected,  as  long  as  possible. 
He  will  adopt  and  continue  such 
precautions  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  security.'* 

The  letter  to  Mrs.  Kirkland  was 
to  the  same  effect.  That  good  lady, 
though  she  had  not  forgotten  that 
she  had  a  quarrel,  or,  as  she  phrased 
it,  "a  crow  to  pluck,"  with  her 
cousin  Dunbar,  was  sufficiently 
prompt  and  courteous  in  her  wel- 
come to  Major  Alison,  who  began, 
accordingly,  to  play  the  courtier, 
with  his  wonted  grace  and  subtlety. 

He  made  himself  very  soon  quite 
at  home,  and  Angelica  very  quickly 
displayed  her  satisfaction,  in  a  pro- 
longed conversation  with  so  charm- 
ing a  guest. 

Walter  was  astounded  at  the  fa- 
cility with  which,  in  a  few  moments, 
she  had  thrown  off  all  the  signs  of 
that  passionate  anxiety  which  had 
made  her  cling  to  his  neck  with  such 
fervid  professions.  But  he  was  not 
displeased  with  any  influence  which 
could  divert  the  keen  eye  of  Alison 
from  his  own  mental  distraction. 

Having  done  the  honors  to  her 
new  guest,  provided  refreshments, 
roused  up  Billy  to  see  to  and  feed 
the  horse  of  the  stranger,  the  good 
lady,  followed  by  her  daughter,  re- 
tired to  rest.  She  had  previously 
indicated  to  Walter  the  chamber  she 
had  designed  for  Alison,  and  he  was 
left  to  "  do  the  honors." 

The  two  gentlemen  were  left  to- 
gether. Alison  showed  himself  dis- 
posed to  be  flexible,  and  was  talka- 
tive enough,  if  not  communicative. 
Walter  was  as  stately  and  reserved 
as  usual.  The  only  subject  upon 
which  he   could   have  desired   that 


the  other  should  speak,  namely,  the 
object  for  which  his  father  so  pe- 
remptorily desired  his  speedy  re- 
turn, was  one  which  he  did  not 
touch  upon  at  all ;  and  the  pride  of 
Walter  did  not  suffer  him  to  ask  any 
questions. 

Yery  soon  the  dialogue,  such  as 
it  was,  came  to  a  dead  pause  be- 
tween them,  and  Walter,  professing 
to  be  fatigued  himself,  and  assuming 
that  the  new  comer  was  in  like  con- 
dition, took  up  a  candle,  and  pro- 
posed to  show  him  the  way  to  his 
chamber  ;  and  so  the  pair  withdrew 
for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


A   TOUCH    OF    GOUT. 


The  next  day,  after  a  sleepless  and 
miserable  night,  Walter  took  his  de- 
parture from  Beach  Island,  for  Au- 
gusta, leaving  Major  Alison  in  pos- 
session of  the  field.  But  this  con- 
sideration gave  him  no  concern.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  apprehension 
from  the  gallantries  of  that  cour- 
tier-like gentleman,  and  had  no  rea- 
son to  question  the  fidelity  of  An- 
gelica, however  much  he  might  be 
surprised  at  her  flexibility. 

We  may  take  for  granted  that  the 
Major  was  not  the  person  to  forbear 
any  of  the  privileges  to  which  his 
graces  of  manner  and  social  re- 
sources might  prompt  him  to  pre- 
tend ;  and  we  may  assume  that  he 
soon  became  quite  as  marked  in  his 
attentions  to  the  beauty  of  Beach 
Island  as  he  had  been  to  her  of  the 
"  Sand  Hills"  of  Augusta.  His  ap- 
proaches were  destined  to  be  quite 
as  familiar,  to  Angelica,  as  they  had 
been  to  Annie  Dunbar  ;  and,  with 
this  advantage,  that  they  were 
scarcely  received  with  so  much  cold- 
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ness  and  hauteur.  Youthful  gallan- 
try needs  to  be  kept  in  frequent  ex- 
ercise, if  only  to  make  its  right  hand 
perfect  in  its  cunning  ;  and  gay 
young  gentlemen  are  very  apt  to 
play  the  lover,  if  only  that  they  may 
pleasantly  pass  the  time.  It  forms 
no  subject  of  scruple,  or  even 
thought,  with  cavaliers  of  the  ball- 
room, that  young  damsels  are  liable 
to  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  qua- 
lity or  character  of  the  courtesies 
which  they  receive  ;  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, quite  as  fortunate  for  the  dam- 
sels that  so  many  of  them  can,  with 
such  facility,  learn  the  secret  of  re- 
quiting the  suitor  in  his  own  coin. 

Angelica  was  gay  enough  in  spi- 
rit to  welcome  the  cavalier  with 
smiles,  without  deigning  him  any 
further  favors.  Her  vanity  liked 
homage,  while  her  cunning  disarmed 
it  mostly  of  the  power  of  harm.  Be- 
sides, what  degree  of  love  she  could 
feel,  was  really  enlisted  in  behalf  of 
Walter,  who,  with  quite  as  fine  a 
person  as  any  which  she  knew,  was 
of  a  good  house,  with  very  fair  pros- 
pects, had  high  reputation  for  mo- 
rals as  well  as  talents,  and  was  gene- 
rally considered — to  use  the  elegant 
language  so  frequently  employed  by 
those  who  do  not  suffer  from  much 
ardency  of  temperament — as  being 
"as  good  a  catch"  as  any  in  the 
country. 

Major  Alison,  lying  under  all  day 
in  the  house,  and  sallying  forth  only 
by  night,  had  sufficient  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exercise  of  his  gallan- 
tries, and  testing  the  quality  of  hers. 
We  shall  leave  them  thus  related, 
for  the  day  at  least,  taking  for  grant- 
ed that,  without  disturbing  the  old 
match,  they  will  be  found  a  sufficient 
match  for  one  another.  So  mote  it 
be. 


Walter  was  received  very  coolly 
by  his  father,  who  soon  let  him  know 
the  business  for  which  he  had  re- 
quired his  presence.  The  scheme  of 
Alison,  which  he  had  suggested  to 
the  old  man,  for  sending  Walter  up 
to  the  highlands,  the  better  to  wean 
him  from  old  and  dangerous  asso- 
ciates, and  bring  him  into  contact 
with  those  who  might  succeed  in 
bringing  him  into  the  right  politi- 
cal fold,  had  ripened  to  maturity 
during  his  absence  at  Beach  Island. 
Walter  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  "  dis- 
patches" to  certain  leading  men 
among  the  highland  gentry,  which 
he  was  taught  to  believe  were  of 
vast  importance  to  his  father's  in- 
terests and  the  public  good.  He 
was  instructed  to  treasure  them  as 
sacred,  and  to  deliver  them  only  into 
the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  severally  addressed.  There 
were  letters  to  his  kinsman,  Moses 
Kirkland,  to  Colonel  Kobinson,  Eo- 
bert  Cunningham,  Eichard  Pearis, 
and  others,  all  of  whom  were  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  subsidizing 
the  common  population  in  behalf  of 
the  royal  cause. 

Now,  these  letters  were  really  only 
shams — they  were  little  more  than 
letters  of  introduction.  Old  Dunbar 
and  Alison  had  sent  their  real  dis- 
patches by  a  very  different  hand, 
anticipating  the  departure  of  Wal- 
ter, but  announcing  his  coming,  and 
revealing  to  all  these  persons,  the 
plot  against  his  supposed  political 
preferences  ;  requesting  that  he  be 
kept  among  them  for  a  season,  until 
his  latent  loyalty  should  be  devel- 
oped, by  their  influence  upon  him, 
into  some  activity.  He  was  to  be 
persuaded  to  commit  himself  to  the 
cause,  and  a  Captain's  commission, 
already  filled  out,  and  signed  by  the 
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royal  Governor  in  South  Carolina, 
was  to  be  employed  as  one  of  the 
lures  by  which  to  beguile  him  into 
the  royal  ranks.  It  was  well  known 
to  them  that  he  had  not  yet,  in  any 
way,  committed  himself  to  what  they 
facetiously  called  the  "  rebel"  cause. 
His  indecision  of  character  was 
what  they  had  to  correct ;  and,  to 
decide  his  course,  they  very  well 
conceived  that  the  processes  employ- 
ed should  be  to  give  him  a  proper 
bias,  under  leading  minds  ;  assail 
his  virtues  through  his  impulses  and 
passions ;  minister  to  his  self-es- 
teem as  much  as  possible,  and  when 
once  committed  to  some  overt  act 
or  speech,  it  was  felt,  and  believed, 
that  his  self-  esteem,  or,  if  you  will 
so  call  it,  his  sense  of  honor,  would 
keep  him  faithful  to  the  cause. 
They  were  to  keep  him  among  them 
in  constant  intercourse  with  the 
chief  men,  and  unapproachable  by 
persons  of  adverse  sentiments  ;  and 
thus,  from  hearkening  only  to  one 
mode  of  speech,  argument,  and  opi- 
nion, they  reasonably  calculated  on 
giving  the  necessary  direction  to  a 
mind,  the  great  defect  of  which  was 
the  absence  of  that  wit  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  manly  virtues  in  any 
character. 

Verily,  a  very  pretty  plot,  which 
old  Dunbar  persuaded  himself  was 
quite  justifiable,  though  his  son  was 
the  subject  of  it. 

We  have  said  that  he  received  his 
son  coldly.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  said  that  he  re- 
ceived him  without  any  show  of  af- 
fection or  sympathy.  For  he  was 
not  cold,  but  irritable,  and  even  pas- 
sionate. Naturally  of  impatient  and 
irritable  temperament,  he  was  now 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  the  gout, 
which  kept  him  from  his  daily  prac- 


tice upon  his  war  horse.  For  his 
son,  he  had  few  words,  and  these 
were  simply  commands. 

"  You  will  go,"  said  he,  "  to-mor- 
row?" 

"  I  will  go,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Start  at  daylight." 

"At  daylight." 

"  Very  good !  I  will  not  see  you 
then  again  till  your  return." 

The  young  man  bowed  his  head 
in  silence.  The  father  gazed  at  him 
sternly  and  steadfastly  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Their  eyes  met.  The  stern 
coldness  of  glance  in  the  one,  was 
encountered  by  a  sort  of  vacant, 
apathetic,  unmeaning  stare  in  the 
other. 

The  submission  of  the  young 
man — the  passive,  soulless,  lifeless, 
indifferent  air  and  manner — so  full, 
as  it  seemed,  of  utter  hopelessness, 
suddenly  touched  the  father's  heart. 
He  fancied  that  this  condition  was 
the  result  of  the  exercise  of  his  own 
authority.  He  could  not  otherwise 
understand  it.  He  little  knew,  had 
not  as  yet  heard  of  that  recent  hu- 
miliation on  Beach  Island,  super- 
added to  those  which  had  gone  be- 
fore, which  had  been  as  the  last  fea- 
ther on  the  back  of  the  overburden- 
ed camel.  And  he  knew  nothing  of 
those  psychological  characteristics 
of  the  youth — a  mother's  gift,  per- 
haps— which  were  so  very  unlike  his 
own. 

Enough,  that  he  was  touched. 
Rising  with  difficulty  from  his  cush- 
ioned chair,  he  said,  in  softened  ac- 
cents, somewhat  broken  : 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  arm,  my 
son?     Help  me  to  my  chamber." 

The  arm  was  given  in  silence. 
When  the  two  had  entered  the  old 
man's  chamber,  he  said,  brokenly  : 

"You  will  take  care  of   yourself, 
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my  son.     Be  a  man !     And  God  be 
with  you  and  bless  you." 

And  he  put  his  arms  around  the 
son's  neck  and  kissed  his  cheek  ten- 
derly. There  was  no  answering  em- 
brace, kiss,  or  show  of  affection. 

The  old  man  burst  out  in  one  of 
his  passionate  ejaculations. 

"  Great  God,  young  man,  is  there 
no  blood  in  your  body,  no  spirit  in 
your  soul,  no  feeling  in  your  heart  ? 
What  means  this  apathy  ? — this 
cold-blooded,  insensate  lifelessness  ? 
Ay,  deadness  of  everything  that 
should  be  precious  to  manhood? 
Speak,  sir,  and  tell  me  what  it 
means?" 

"  "What  would  you  have  me  say  ?" 
answered  the  youth,  gloomily. 

"  Say  ?  Say  anything !  Curse  your 
father,  if  you  will,  only  show  some 
signs  that  you  live — that  you  feel — " 

"  I  feel,  but  do  not  live !  Is  it  not 
enough  that  I  obey  you?  You  have 
not  suffered  me  to  feel  or  live  as  I 
would,  and  in  coercing  my  will  with 
your  own,  you  take  my  life!  I  am 
your  creature,  not  my  own." 

"  Ha  ! — and  why  the  devil,  sir, 
have  you  submitted  to  me  ?  Why 
did  you  not  resist  before  ?  Why  do 
you  submit  now  ?  Why  not  bid  me 
defiance  ?  Better  a  thousand  times 
that  you  should  rebel  against  a  ty- 
rant father,  than  forfeit  the  rights 
of  your  own  soul  and  manhood !" 

"  You  never  taught  me  this  les- 
son before.  You  have  cursed  your 
son  when  you  suspected  him  of  such 
defiance." 

"It  is  not  too  late!  Curse  me, 
sir.  Curse  me  now,  for  your  own 
sake,  it  you  would  regain  your  lib- 
erty." 

"  It  is  too  late,  sir.  You  have 
doomed  me." 


"Walter! — my  God! — how  much 
he  looks  like  his  mother  now !" 

Walter  was  gone.  The  father 
sank  down  upon  the  side  of  his  bed, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
What  a  history  was  embodied  in 
that  last  sentence  which  broke  so 
unconsciously  from  his  lips !  What 
a  story  did  it  tell  of  the  despotic 
husband,  terrible  in  his  self-esteem, 
ruling  his  household  with  the  rod 
of  iron  ;  savage,  if  resisted  in  his 
despotism  ;  and  in  the  sustenance 
and  growth  of  his  self-esteem,  ut- 
terly blind,  deaf,  and  in  every  way 
insensible  to  the  sweet  sympathies, 
the  loving  feelings,  the  warm  ten- 
derness, which,  at  every  step,  he 
trode  down  beneath  his  feet. 

Yet,  old  Dunbar  fancied  himself  a 
Christian.  He  had  daily  prayers  in 
his  family.  He  himself  delivered 
them ;  read  from  the  Bible,  and 
rose  up  always  with  a  delightful 
sense  of  satisfaction.  His  loud 
tones,  his  imperious  manner,  even 
while  he  prayed,  with  eyes  open, 
but  cast  upward,  seemed  all  the 
while  to  say  to  the  spectator,  "  God 
should  be  very  grateful  to  me  now, 
for  all  that  I  am  doing  in  his  behalf 
on  earth." 

Alas !  alas !  this  miserable  Hu- 
manity ! 

The  groans  of  the  father,  which 
followed  the  flight  of  the  son,  and 
which  grew  from  that  obtrusive  me- 
mory of  the  pitiless  past,  failed  to 
effect  any  change  in  the  mood  or 
manner  of  the  son.  He  himself, 
full  of  his  own  agonizing  sense  of 
humiliation,  had  no  uttered  an- 
guish. The  house,  but  for  the 
groans  from  that,  upper  chamber, 
was  all  in  silence,  and  these  groans 
might  be  due  quite  as  much  to  the 
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gout  as  to  the  human  susceptibili-      blow  at  the  very  heart  of  the  father 
ties.  which  he  felt  through  all  the  iron 

Yet,  no !    The  son  had  struck  a     which  incased  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  BATTLES  OF  VIRGINIA, 


(INCLUDING  SHAKPSBUKG  AND  GETTYSBURG.) 


BY  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE,  AUTHOR  OF  "  SURRY  OF  EAGLE'S  NEST.' 


IX. 

THE  WILDERNESS MAY,  1864 

From  1861  to  1864,  the  war  was 
war.     Thenceforth  it  was  slaughter. 

The  Federal  Captains  McDowell, 
McOlellan,  Pope,  Bumside,  Hooker 
and  Meade  had  fought  pitched  bat- 
tles— sword's  point  against  sword's 
point.  General  Grant  was  now  go- 
ing to  bind  his  left  arm  to  his  ad- 
versary's, and  stab  with  the  bowie- 
knife  until  one  or  the  other  was 
dead. 

His  theory  of  war  had  in  it  a 
grand  simplicity.  Lee  could  only 
be  crushed  by  hard  blows.  To  at- 
tain that  end,  he  had  only  to  "ham- 
mer continuously."  When  General 
Meade  spoke  of  maneuvering  for 
position,  General  Grant  replied: 

"  Oh  !  I  never  maneuver  1" 

There  was  the  whole  coming  cam- 
paign in  a  nutshell. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
was,  thus,  in  General  Grant's  esti- 
mation, a  body  of  men  whom  ho 
could  not  intimidate — General  Leo 


a  commander  whom  he  could  not 
out-general.  Well,  he  would  shatter 
that  army  by  simple  brute  force — 
by  the  sheer  weight  of  his  gigantic 
sledge-hammer,  "hammering  con- 
tinuously." He  would  overcome 
Lee,  not  by  "  maneuvering,"  but  by 
simple,  plain,  hard  fighting. 

In  the  first  week  of  May,  1864, 
the  Titan,  with  his  hammer,  crossed 
the  Rapid  tn  at  the  fords  in  Spott- 
sylvania,  and  began  to  batter  at  his 
great  opponent. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  which 
would  first  be  shattered — the  sledge- 
hammer or  the  anvil.  That  was  of 
tempered  steel,  and  would  endure 
much.     Would  it  endure  this  ? 

Such  was  the  problem,  which, 
from  the  5th  of  May,  1864,  to  the 
9th  of  April,  1865,  the  world  had 
presented  for  its  solution.  As  the 
days  wore  on,  the  radical  change  in 
the  whole  theory  of  tho  war  became 
more  and  more  apparent.  Thcro 
were  to  be  no  more  battles  of  Ma- 
nassas, Sharpsburg,  Fredericks- 
burg,  Chancellorsvillo,   Gettysburg 
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— combats  wherein  one  side  or  the 
other  had  the  advantage,  and  the 
struggle  ended  for  the  time.  One 
gieat  wrestle  was  no  longer  to  sum 
up  a  campaign,  and  give  the  sol- 
diers rest  until  the  next.  General 
Grant  had  adopted  a  new  plan — to 
hammer  and  hammer — to  "  fight  it 
out  on  this  line  if  it  took  all  the 
summer" — to  go  on  fighting  until 
one  was  dead — to  grapple  and  drag 
his  great  adversary,  and  hurl  him 
into  the  "  last  ditch,"  or  be  hurled 
into  it  himself. 

When  war  is  thus  conducted,  it 
has,  as  we  have  said,  a  grand  sim- 
plicity. It  is  true,  it  is  not  instruc- 
tive to  the  military  student,  but  it 
possesses  the  interest  attached  to 
bloody  fighting.  You  can't  help 
being  vividly  impressed  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  two  bull-dogs  clinging  to 
each  other  with  teeth  and  nails — 
two  game  cocks  cutting  each  other's 
eyes  out  with  their  gaffs — a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  who,  breast  to 
breast,  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 
That  terrible  and  ghastly  campaign, 
dragging  its  bloody  steps  from  the 
"Wilderness  to  Appomattox,  may 
not  have  been  war  exactly,  as  the 
world  understands  war,  but  it  had 
a  frightful  attraction  in  it — its  glare 
was  baleful,  but  brilliant. 

And  General  Grant  was  not 
wrong — not  in  the  least.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  deny  him  military  geni- 
us. He  had  a  better  thing — a  just 
conception  of  the  work  before  him. 
The  rapier  had  been  tried  for  three 
long  years,  and  Lee,  that  great 
swordsman,  had  parried  every 
lunge.  What  was  his  Federal  ad- 
versary of  the  huge  bulk  and  mus- 
cle to  do  now,  in  these  last  days? 
Take  the  sledge-hammer  in  both 
hands,  and,  leaving  tricks  of  fence 


aside,  advance  straightforward,  and 
smash  the  rapier  in  pieces,  blow  by 
blow,  shattering  the  arm  that  wield- 
ed it  to  the  shoulder  blade. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
could  not  be  out-generaled  and  out- 
fought; Grant  determined  that  it 
should  be  worn  out  and  destroyed, 
man  by  man.  He  could  not  at  one 
great  blow  stab  it  to  death;  he  re- 
solved to  drain  its  heart's  blood, 
drop  by  drop.  All  his  predecessors 
had  failed.  On  the  9th  of  April, 
1865,  he  had  succeeded;  and  was  it 
not  that  good  soldier,  Albert  Syd- 
ney Johnston,  who  said,  "Success 
is  the  test  of  merit  ?" 

Let  us  now  follow  General  Grant. 
At  every  step  which  he  took,  a  roar 
shook  the  ground.  The  new  En- 
celadus  was  more  Titanic  than  the 
old.  The  volcano  flamed  in  ad- 
vance. 

In  tracing  the  battles  which 
sprung  up  wherever  his  heel  was 
placed,  we  shall  have  few  maneuvers 
to  describe.  This  or  that  brigade 
or  division  rarely  accomplished  this 
or  that  heroic  feat.  Brigades,  divi- 
sions, even  corps,  are  lost  in  the 
smoke.  Through  the  lurid  cloud 
you  saw  only  huge  masses  hurled 
against  each  other — a  storm  thun- 
dered— when  night  came,  five  or  ten 
thousand  men  were  dead,  that  was 
all. 

The  question  was  not  whether 
this  or  that  brigade  had  fought 
well.  What  was  the  result  was 
asked.  Men  had  ceased  to  be  hu- 
man beings;  they  were  units,  the 
representatives  of  force,  merely. 
For  your  death  to  be  spoken  of, 
you  must  be  at  least  the  commander 
of  a  corps. 

Half  a  mile  gained,  and  a  portion 
of    the     breastworks    carried — ten 
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thousand  "casualties."  There  was 
the  whole. 

But,  in  these  observations  upon 
General  Grant's  war-theory,  as  ap- 
plied to  Lee,  we  have  somewhat  an- 
ticipated the  order  of  things.  That 
programme  was  thrust  on  him. 
His  plan,  he  says  in  his  report,  was 
"to  hammer  continuously  against 
the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and 
his  resources,  until,  by  mere  attri- 
tion, if  by  nothing  else,  there  should 
be  nothing  left  of  him,  but  an  equal 
submission  with  the  loyal  section  of 
our  common  country  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws."  ("An  equal  sub- 
mission." Ah!  General,  that  phrase 
seems  a  mockery  to-day — October, 
1867 — does  it  not?)  But  that  was 
after  his  first  encounters  with  Lee, 
It  was  then  that  the  "attrition" 
programme  was  found  necessary. 
When  General  Grant  advanced  to 
the  Wilderness,  his  object  was  un- 
doubtedly, arid  properly,  to  make 
as  much  of  the  road  to  Hanover 
Junction  and  Richmond  as  he  pos- 
sibly could,  without  a  fight.  This 
is  scarcely  to  be  questioned;  at  least, 
it  was  the  belief  of  the  highest  of- 
ficer of  the  Confederate  army,  and 
the  attacks  which  he  delivered  in 
the  jungle  did  not  prove  the  con- 
trary. As  the  reader  will  soon  see, 
General  Grant  thought  the  force 
there  was  only  Lee's  rear  guard  as 
he  retreated. 

Before  following  the  movements 
of  the  combatants,  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  their  relative  numbers. 
Therein  is  the  true  glory  of  the 
South — a  heritage  of  honor,  of  which 
nothing  can  deprive  her. 

Grant's  "  available  force  present 
for  duty,  May  1,  1864,"  was,  by  the 
official  statement  of  the  Federal 
War   Secretary,    one   hundred    and 


forty-one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  men.  Throughout  the 
month  of  May  reinforcements,  "  to 
repair  the  losses  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,"  constantly  arrived,  mak- 
ing the  number  of  his  troops  operat- 
ing "  on  this  line"  nearly,  or  quite, 
two  hundred  thousand  men. 

Lee  had  "present  for  duty"  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  rolls  of  his 
army  will  show,  52,626.*  Pickett 
and  Breckenridge  brought  him  af- 
terwards 10,000  men  at  most.  With 
about  62,000  troops  of  all  arms,  Lee 
fought  from  the  Rapidan  to  Peters- 
burg, repulsing  the  assaults  of  near- 
ly, or  quite,  200,000. 

What  was  the  explanation  of 
Lee's  paucity  of  troops  ?  Why  did 
that  army,  which  had  numbered 
67,000  bayonets  at  Gettysburg,  now 
number  only  about  40,000  ?  To  an- 
swer these  questions  a  volume  would 
be  necessary — wounds  closing  now 
would  bleed  afresh.  Let  it  pass. 
The  fact  alone  need  be  stated — that 
the  force  defending  Virginia  was  re- 
duced to  that.  But  they  were  the 
"  Old  Guard"  of  the  army — men 
who  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
fight  to  the  end — whose  courage 
and  constancy,  not  hunger,  hard- 
ships, nakedness,  wounds  nor  death 
could  affect — who  had  resolved  to 
live  or  die  with  Lee. 

And  they  adhered  to  that  resolve 
with   unshaken    constancy,    to    the 

*  Col.  Walter  H.  Taylor,  A.  A.  G.  of  the 
army,  puts  the  effective  at  somewhat  less, 
viz. : 

Ewell 13,000 

Hill 17,000 

Longstreet 10,000 

Infantry 40,000 

Cavalry  and  artillery 10,000 

Total  of  all  arms 50,000 

— MS.  of  Col.  Taylor. 
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end.  They  fought  over  every  step 
of  ground  from  the  Rapidan  to  Ap- 
pomattox with  a  nerve  and  dash  so 
stubborn  that  their  very  enemies 
wondered;  and  when,  cut  down  to 
less  than  8,000  bayonets,  they  were 
driven  to  surrender,  there  were 
tears  on  the  gaunt  faces,  black  with 
powder,  which  had  never  been  thus 
melted  before. 

Ten  words  from  Lee  had  brought 
those  tears.  The  roar  of  Grant's 
cannon  had  only  made  them  laugh 
and  cheer. 

Let  us  follow  now  the  Federal 
Thor  as  he  advanced  to  the  arduous 
work  before  him. 

On  the  morning  of  May  5th, 
General  Grant  was  across  the  Rapi- 
dan  with  100,000  men — the  rest 
were  hastening  up. 

"When  his  adversary  began  thus 
his  great  advance,  Lee  had  held  the 
line  of  the  Rapidan  above  as  far  as 
Liberty  Mills.  Hill  was  on  his 
left,  Ewell  on  his  right — Longstreet 
was  in  reserve,  near  Gordonsville. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Grant 
begun  to  move  than  Lee  broke  up 
his  camps,  put  his  army  in  motion, 
and — without,  apparently,  the  least 
design  of  retreating  upon  Rich- 
mond— went  down  to  the  Wilder- 
ness to  fight. 

Some  critics  called  Lee  cautious; 
there  was  a  terrible  audacity  in  his 
caution.  "With  his  50,000,  he  was 
going  to  attack  Grant's  140,000 — to 
order  "Halt!"  to  that  commander 
in  full  career. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  he 
was  in  the  Wilderness,  had  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  the  great 
struggle  began. 

We  have  already  described  that 
singular  and  sombre  country — a 
land  of  thicket,   undergrowth,  jun- 


gle, ooze,  where  men  could  not  see 
each  other  twenty  yards  off,  and  as- 
saults had  to  be  made  by  the  com- 
pass. The  fights  then  were  not  as 
easy  even  as  night  attacks,  for  at 
night  you  can  travel  by  the  stars. 
Death  came  unseen  ;  regiments 
stumbled  on  each  other,  and  sent 
swift  destruction  into  each  other's 
ranks,  guided  by  the  crackling  of 
the  bushes.  It  was  not  war — mili- 
tary maneuvering;  science  had  as 
little  to  do  with  it  as  sight.  Two 
wild  animals  were  hunting  each 
other.  When  they  heard  each 
other's  steps,  they  sprung  and  grap- 
pled. The  conqueror  advanced,  or 
went  elsewhere.  The  dead  was 
lost  from  all  eyes  in  the  shadowy 
depths. 

This  may  seem  a  fancy  sketch. 
It  is  the  truth,  and  that  truth  is 
shown  by  the  curious  spectacle  here 
presented  by  officers,  advancing"  to 
the  charge  in  that  jungle,  compass 
in  hand,  attacking  not  by  sight,  but 
by  the  bearing  of  the  needle. 

In  this  mournful  and  desolate 
thicket  did  the  great  campaign  of 
1864  begin.  Here,  in  blind  wrestle, 
as  at  midnight,  did  200,000  men,  in 
blue  and  gray,  clutch  each  other — 
bloodiest  and  weirdest  of  encoun- 
ters. War  had  had  nothing  like  it. 
The  genius  of  destruction,  tired,  ap- 
parently, of  the  old  commonplace 
killing,  had  invented  "  The  Unseen 
Death." 

Let  us  now  follow  the  great 
drama,  scene  by  scene,  accompany 
its  advance,  step  by  step,  to  the  fall 
of  the  curtain. 

Lee,  marching  down  from  Orange, 
found  himself,  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  of  May,  in  face  of  the 
enemy.  He  had  only  two  of  his 
corps  with  him — those  of  Hill  and 
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Ewell.  Longstreet  had  not  arrived 
from  Gordonsville. 

Ewell,  on  the  left  and  in  advance, 
occupied  the  Old  Turnpike,  across 
which,  as  his  troops  arrived,  he 
formed  line  of  battle.  Hill  came  by 
the  Plank  Eoad,  on  the  right  of 
Ewell,  and  formed  line  there.  These 
two  great  highways,  running  from 
the  west  toward  Chancellorsville, 
struck  straight  into  Grant's  flank, 
as  he  marched  by  way  of  the  Brock 
Eoad  toward  the  South. 

The  Federal  Generals  had  not 
believed  that  Lee  would  have  the 
boldness  to  advance  and  attack. 
They  were  sure  that  he  would  fall 
back  to  the  line  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road to  protect  Richmond.  "When 
the  gray-coats  now  appeared  in 
their  front,  the  force  was  supposed 
to  be  merely  a  decoy  to  detain  the 
Federal  army  while  Lee  passed  for- 
ward toward  Hanover  Junction. 

General  Meade,  at  least,  thought 
so.  On  this  morning  he  was  with 
Grant  at  Wilderness  Tavern,  and 
said: 

"  They  have  left  a  division  to  fool 
us  here,  while  they  concentrate  and 
prepare  a  position  toward  the  South 
Anna,  and  what  I  want  is  to  pre- 
vent those  fellows  from  getting  back 
to  Mine  Run." 

Those  fellows  were  Lee,  Hill  and 
Ewell.  They  were  not  intent  on 
getting  back  to  Mine  Run,  or  fool- 
ing anybody.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  bent  on  fighting — a  fact  which 
soon  became  apparent. 

At  noon,  the  combat — a  species 
of  "feeler"  preceding  the  bloody 
battle  of  the  next  day — began. 

The  head  of  EwelTs  column  had 
just  formed  line  of  battle,  across  the 
Old  Turnpike,  when  it  was  furiously 
assailed  by  Warren's  corps  of  the 


Federal  army.  Then  came  the  tug. 
Warren's  assault  was  so  rapid  and 
determined  that  EwelTs  front  bri- 
gades were  driven  in  on  his  main 
body.  There  the  enemy  found, 
however,  the  real  wall.  Ewell  threw 
his  remaining  force  into  the  line  of 
battle;  advanced  straight  upon  War- 
ren ;  swept  him  back ;  seized  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  about  a  thou- 
sand prisoners  ;  and  the  whole  Fe- 
deral force  was  crushed  back  into 
the  thickets  of  the  Wilderness  from 
which  they  had  emerged.* 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  first 
assault — made,  apparently,  upon  the 
theory  that  the  Confederate  force 
was  small,  and  could  easily  be  des- 
troyed. It  was  now  found  to  be 
formidable,  and  to  occupy  both  the 
Turnpike  and  Plank  Road. 

An  attack  followed  upon  the  force 
holding  the  latter.  The  thunder  on 
the  left  had  scarcely  died  away  when 
a  heavy  assault  was  made  on  A.  P. 
Hill,  extending  across  from  Ewell's 
right.  There  an  obstinate  attempt 
was  again  made  by  General  Grant 
to  break  through  and  find  out  what 
was  behind. 

The  attack  was  stubborn,  the  lines 
closing  in,  in  a  rough  wrestle  ;  but 
no  headway  was  made,  though  Gen. 
Hancock  put  his  best  troops  into 
the  fight.  "The  assaults,"  says 
General  Lee,  "  were  repeated  and 
desperate,  but  every  one  was  re- 
pulsed." When  night  fell,  the  at- 
tack had  completely  failed  in  driving 
Hill  from  his  ground,  and  the  Fede- 

*  The  Federal  loss  in  this  fight  was  3,000 
men,  but  Ewell  lost  some  of  his  best  offi- 
cers. Among  these  it  may  be  permitted 
the  present  writer  to  mention  his  dear 
friend,  Colonel  William  W.  Randolph,  one 
of  the  bravrst  gentlemen  01  Virginia. 
Peace  to  his  ashes. 
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ral  forces  fell  back  to  their  original 
position  in  the  thickets,  along  the 
Brock  Road,  from  which  they  had 
advanced. 

Thus  ended  the  first  round.  Re- 
sult— nothing.  General  Grant  had, 
however,  discovered  that  the  whole 
Confederate  army  was  in  front  of 
him,  bent  on  a  fight ;  that  if  he  did 
not  attack,  they  would  ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  bring  on  the  battle  at  once. 

Lee  had  come  to  the  same  resolu- 
tion. The  affair  seemed  arranged 
in  council  of  war  between  the  two 
commanders.  Grant  ordered  an  at- 
tack at  five  in  the  morning — Lee  or- 
dered an  attack  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing. And  at  five,  accordingly,  the 
musketry  began  to  rattle. 

Then  the  opposing  lines  rushed 
together ;  the  thickets  thundered 
with  the  long,  steady  crash  of  small 
arms,  for  that  was  no  place  for  ar- 
tillery. 

The  battle  of  the  Wilderness  had 
begun  in  earnest. 

It  was  a  furious  grapple  all  along 
the  lines  of  the  two  armies,  rather 
than  a  battle  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  There  was  no  room 
for  strategy — it  was  useless  to  man- 
euver for  position,  when  one  spot  of 
ground  was  as  good  as  another. 
General  Grant,  at  least,  seemed  to 
have  no  plan  beyond  attacking  his 
adversary  in  front,  and  breaking 
him  to  pieces. 

It  speedily  became  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  General  Lee  had  a  plan, 
and  a  thoroughly  matured  one. 
That  plan  was  to  envelope  the  left 
flank  of  the  Federal  army,  as  it 
stretched  out  along  the  Brock  Road 
running  south — attain  the  rear  of 
their  left  wing,  and  crush  or  drive 
back  the  whole  army  on  the  Rapi- 
dan. 


At  five,  as  we  have  said,  the  op- 
ponents closed  in,  fighting  breast  to 
breast  almost,  in  the  thicket.  Each 
had  thrown  up  slight  temporary 
breastworks  of  saplings  and  dirt — 
beyond  this  they  were  unprotected. 
The  question  now  was  which  would 
succeed  in  driving  his  adversary 
from  these  defences,  thrown  up  al- 
most within  a  few  yards  of  each 
other,  and  from  behind  which 
crackled  the  musketry. 

Never  was  sight  more  curious  than 
that.  On  the  low  line  of  these 
works,  dimly  seen  in  the  thicket, 
rested  the  muzzles,  spouting  flame  ; 
from  the  depths  rose  cheers;  charges 
were  made  and  repulsed,  the  lines 
scarcely  seeing  each  other ;  men 
fell,  and  writhed,  and  died,  unseen; 
their  bodies  lost  in  the  thicket,  their 
death  groans  drowned  in  the  steady, 
continuous,  never-ceasing  crash. 

In  front  of  Hill,  holding  the  Con- 
federate right,  Grant  had  massed 
his  crack  troops,  determined,  ap- 
parently, to  break  through,  or  die 
trying. 

The  greatest  merit  of  this  officer 
was  undoubtedly  his  skill  in  mass- 
ing for  assault ;  and  Hill  here  felt 
his  heavy  hand.  He  was  borne  back 
by  the  simple  weight  of  the  mass 
hurled  against  him,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  had  been  driven  more  than 
a  mile  on  the  army  trains  in  his 
rear.  Grant  was  pressing  on — Lee's 
whole  right  seemed  carried  away, 
his  left,  under  Ewell,  cut  off  from 
succor,  when  at  this  moment  the 
Deus  en  Machina  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Longstreet. 

That  officer  had  marched  from 
Gordonsville,  followed  the  Plank 
Road,  pressed  forward  more  rapidly 
at  the  sound  of  the  firing,  and  now, 
as  Hill    fell   back,   fighting   obsti- 
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nately,  Longstreet  came  to  his  as- 
sistance. 

Having  driven  Hill,  the  Federal 
commander  had  paused  to  reform 
his  disordered  line,  before  striking 
a  decisive  blow.  When,  about  nine 
o'clock,  he  advanced  to  deliver  that 
blow,  he  struck  up  against  Long- 
street,  and  recoiled  from  that  stub- 
born obstacle. 

Then  Lee  took  the  initiative. 
Grasping  the  fresh  forces  of  Long- 
street — 10,000  veteran  troops,  upon 
whom  long  experience  told  him  he 
could  rely — he  hurled  them  against 
Hancock's  corps  in  his  front ;  swept 
away  two  divisions  at  the  first  blow; 
and  advancing  steadily,  drove  back 
the  whole  left  wing  of  the  Federal 
army  in  confusion,  to  the  line  of  the 
Brock  Koacl. 

For  the  moment,  then,  everything 
was  carried  away.  No  exertions  of 
the  Federal  officers  could  rally  the 
men.  The  troops  broke,  and  a  great 
victory  seemed  about  to  crown  the 
day. 

Lee  was  pressing  on  ;  his  hand 
reached  out  to  clutch  the  Brock  Road, 
and  by  that  means  turn  the  Federal 
left. 

"  I  thought  we  had  another  Bull 
Run  on  you,"  said  Longstreet  to  a 
northern  writer,  long  afterwards, 
for  I  had  made  my  dispositions  to 
seize  the  Brock  Road." 

To  understand  the  significance  of 
that  threat,  look  at  the  map.  The 
Brock  Road  held  by  Lee,  Grant  was 
shut  up  in  the  Wilderness.  There 
was  no  more  chance  for  him  than 
there  had  been  for  Hooker.  He 
was  flanked  and  huddled  up  in  the 
thicket. 

That  moment  was  undoubtedly 
the  turning  point  of  the  whole  cam- 
paign.   Bat  this  sombre  Wilderness 


was  hostile  to  us.  What  shadowy 
Fate  was  it  that  ever  tracked  the 
Confederates  then  ?  —  that  struck 
clown  Jackson  at  the  instant  when 
he  was  about  to  extend  his  left  at 
Chancellorsville,  and  cut  off  Hooker 
— that  now  struck  down  Longstreet 
when  his  right  reached  out  to  cut 
off  Grant? 

Longstreet  had  formed  his  co- 
lumn for  the  great  assault ;  the 
grand  blow  was  about  to  be  deliv- 
ered— when  riding  with  his  staff  in 
front  of  his  own  lines,  he  was  mis- 
taken, in  the  thicket,  for  a  Federal 
officer,  and  fired  on,  at  twenty  paces, 
by  his  own  men,  as  Jackson  had 
been. 

That  fatal  fire  arrested  everything 
for  the  time.  Longstreet  was  struck 
by  a  bullet  in  the  throat,  which,  in- 
flicting a  dangerous  wound  there, 
buried  itself  in  his  right  shoulder, 
which  was  paralyzed  for  many 
months  afterwards.  He  was  borne 
to  the  rear,  along  the  advancing 
lines  of  his  men,  as  Jackson  had 
been — returned  their  enthusiastic 
salutes,  and  disappeared  pale  and 
bleeding. 

So  fell  Longstreet  in  his  great  mo- 
ment, when  he  seemed  to  hold  the 
victory  in  his  clenched  hand. 

Before  General  Lee  could  arrive, 
and  take  the  place  of  his  great  Lieu- 
tenant, the  golden  moment  had 
passed.  More  than  three  hours  had 
passed  ;  the  Federal  left,  seeing  its 
danger,  had  called  for  reinforce- 
ments ;  they  had  hurried  to  the 
threatened  point ;  when  Lee  at- 
tacked in  person,  about  4  P.  M., 
Hancock's  line  was  thoroughly  re- 
formed, strengthened,  and  impreg- 
nable. 

It  was  no  longer  an  enemy  fleeing 
in  confusion,  but  a  massivo  order  of 
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battle  behind  works  which  must  be 
carried  by  assault. 

Above  all,  was  the  Brock  Koad 
looked  to.  That  vital  point  was 
now  guarded  by  a  force  which  made 
the  hope  of  carrying  the  position 
desperate. 

Lee,  nevertheless,  attacked,  and 
then  came  the  veritable  struggle,  to 
which  all  that  preceded  had  been 
but  the  preface. 

The  spectacle  was  grand  and  ter- 
rible. The  woods  had  been  set  on 
fire ;  and  flames  crackled,  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  rose  ;  from  that 
witch's  cauldron  of  fire  and  suffo- 
cating smoke  rose  cheers,  groans, 
shouts,  and  the  long  crash  of  mus- 
ketry, as  the  lines  closed  in.  Where 
the  wounded  were  struck  down  they 
fell  ;  where  the  dying  staggered, 
they  breathed  flame.  It  was  a  ve- 
ritable hell  "  in  little." 

Lee  led  the  Texans  of  Gregg  in 
person,  right  into  this  pandemo- 
nium, and  it  was  here  that  the  troops, 
seeing  the  old  cavalier  exposing 
himself  recklessly,  shouted  : 

"To   he  rear!     To  the  rear!" 

That  shout  brought  back  the  old 
days  of  Napoleon — the  hour  when 
he  promised  his  men  that  if  they 
fought  as  he  wished,  he  would  not 
lead  them,  and  expose  himself. 

It  was  long  before  that  protest  of 
"Lee  to  the  rear!"  rising  in  a  shout 
from  the  men,  moved  its  object.  At 
moments  like  that,  Lee  was  no  long- 
er the  Commander-in-Chief,  he  was 
the  sabreur. 

The  battle  was  now  in  full  blast, 
and  the  Wilderness  was  swept  by  a 
true  hurricane.  The  two  armies 
were  grappling  in  the  thicket ;  and 
the  combined  forces  of  Hill  and 
Longstreet  drove  everything  in  their 
front. 


As  the  gray  masses  rushed  through 
the  blazing  thicket,  the  blue  lines 
gave  way — the  Confederates  dashed 
headlong  to  the  works — and,  storm- 
ing them  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, planted  their  standards  there, 
and  uttered  a  wild  cheer,  which  rose 
above  the  din  and  the  flames. 

The  enemy's  works  were  thus  won, 
but  they  were  worthless.  What 
were  they  in  that  crazy  country, 
where  there  was  no  "  position,"  and 
no  "  advantage  of  ground" — where 
you  could  not  see  ten  yards  in  your 
front?  The  enemy,  nevertheless, 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover 
them,  and  the  fighting  continued 
until  night,  when  it  terminated,  leav- 
ing the  two  armies  still  locked  in 
that  miserable  thicket  —  neither 
driven. 

On  Lee's  right,  Ewell  had  had  a 
hard  tussle  with  General  Sedgwick  ; 
and  here  it  was  that  Gordon,  that 
brave  of  braves,  made  an  attack 
which,  if  made  in  greater  force, 
would  have  probably  done  for  the 
right  of  the  Federal  army  what 
Longstreet  endeavored  to  do  against 
its  left — that  is,  envelope  and  crush 
in  its  whole  left  wing. 

It  is  useless  to  speak  of  Gordon 
to  any  old  soldier  of  the  army. 
They  know  that  brave  soldier — that 
man  possessing  the  elan  of  Murat, 
with  the  coolness  and  acumen  of  the 
first  army  leaders  of  history.  He 
urged  in  the  morning  a  turning 
movement  against  the  Federal  right, 
and  it  was  not  made.  In  the  even- 
ing it  was  seen  to  be  the  thought  of 
a  great  soldier,  and  Gordon  was  or- 
dered to  make  it,  and  did  make  it. 
He  advanced  upon  Sedgwick,  turned 
his  flank,  struck  him  with  the  baj^o- 
net,  drove  the  Federal  troops  in  ut- 
ter disorder  from  their  works,  and 
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was  in  the  rear  of  Grant's  army, 
ready  to  "  turn  and  rend  it,"  when 
he  was  ordered  to  return. 

He  had  broken  to  pieces  the  Fe- 
deral right ;  captured  two  of  their 
Generals  ;  the  ground  was  strewed 
with  muskets,  knapsacks,  and  dead 
bodies — and  on  the  next  morning 
it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had 
abandoned  the  entire  line  of  works 
on  their  right. 

Such  was  Gordon's  great  blow. 
He  did  what  he  could  with  his  force. 

Thus  the  battle  had  ended  on  the 
left  as  on  the  right. 

Neither  side  had  gained  anything. 

But  General  Grant  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  one  thing — that  he  would 
get  out  of  that  wretched  country  as 
soon  as  he  possibly  could. 

He  had  attacked  his  adversary 


with  all  the  troops  at  his  command, 
and  instead  of  driving  Lee,  Lee  had 
driven  him.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  advance  or  retire — and  Grant 
was  not  the  man  to  retire  then. 

He  put  his  army  in  motion  ;  hur- 
ried forward  by  the  Brock  Road  to- 
wa-d  Spottsylvania  ;  pressed  on  as 
rapidly  as  Stuart's  cavalry  would 
permit  ;  and  reached  Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  only  to  find  Lee  in  his 
front  there. 

In  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  "Wil- 
derness thickets  lay  thousands  of 
corpses  in  blue  and  gray — that  was 
all. 

The  whippoorwili  was  crying  from 
the  tangled  underwood. 

The  war-hounds  had  gone  to  teal 
each  other  elsewhere. 


SONNET— THE  SOUTH. 


Italia  bright !  thy  destiny  severe, 
Hath  been  foreshadowed  here. 
For,  like  Euridice,  thy  soul  has  fled  ; 
Thou  liest  beautiful  but  dead. 
A  torpor  hangs  upon  thee,  and  a  sleep, 
My  country,  far  more  hopeless  and  more  deep 

Than  death  itself  benumbs 
Thy  spirit  ;  all  thy  sons  may  weep  ; 
But,  alas  !  to  thee  no  Orpheus  comes. 
For  thou  shalt  be  restored, 

Neither  by  song,  nor  lyre  ; 
But  by  the  warrior's  sword, 

And  by  the  hero's  fire, 
Who  for  his  country  bleeds  ; 
And  the  music  of  undying  deeds, 
Wrought  by  thy  sons,  must  form  the  paean  and  the  choir. 
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[tbanslated  feom  the  fbench  of  souvestee.] 


Some  traveler  says,  speaking  of 
the  Spanish  posados,  that  they  are 
"a  kind  of  shelter,  where  certain 
men,  called  '  tavern-keepers,'  fur- 
nish you,  for  the  night,  smoke  and 
vermin."  Another  has  added  that, 
"  in  the  land  of  the  Cid,  there  were 
no  landlords  who  fed  the  lodgers, 
but  lodgers  who  fed  the  landlords." 
And  a  cotemporaneous  writer  pub- 
lishes that  strangers  who  go  through 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  ought  to  carry  their  beds, 
if  they  do  not  like  to  sleep  in  sheets 
sowed  to  the  woolen  mattresses, 
and  only  changed  every  spring. 
Whatever  exaggeration  there  may 
have  been  in  these  observations,  it 
is  certainly  true  that  the  inns  now 
are  far  superior  to  those  of  two 
centuries  ago.  At  that  epoch  they 
were,  indeed,  but  a  kind  of  cara- 
vansaries, frequented  by  muleteers, 
who  found  there  a  straw  bed  for 
themselves  and  their  mules.  The 
most  comfortable  had  only  (besides 
the  stable  and  the  common  eating- 
room)  a  garret  divided  into  many 
compartments,  called  chambers  by 
courtesy,  which  were  reached  by  a 
ladder.  Now,  it  was  into  one  of  these 
chambers  that  Don  Jose  de  Tuey 
d'Alcantra,  admitted  Doctor  at  Sala- 
manca, hidalgo  in  his  quality  as 
Asturian,  but  possessing  in  the 
world  only  the  clothes  he  had  on, 
twenty  reals  and  a  passable  opinion 


of  his  own  merit,  was  shown.  Al- 
though he  was  little  over  thirty,  he 
had  already  tried  many  occupations, 
without  finding  in  any  the  opulence 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  have 
suited  him  as  well  a  s  any  other,  and 
now  returned  to  Leon  in  the  hope 
of  being  employed  by  the  Count 
Don  Alonzo  Mendos,  who  possessed 
a  magnificent  estate,  between  Toro 
and  Tamora,  which  had  been  al« 
ready  visited  by  the  Doctor.  Un- 
fortunately, at  his  first  questions  to 
the  inn-keeper,  he  was  informed  of 
the  Count's  death,  and  he  was  still 
depressed  with  the  surprise  and 
disappointment  of  this  news  at  the 
moment  our  tale  begins.  "  Don 
Alonzo  dead!"  repeated  he,  stupe- 
fied. "And  buried,"  added  the  inn- 
keeper— "  magnificently  buried! — as 
became  a  man  of  his  rank."  "  Is  the 
chateau  occupied  by  his  heirs?" 
"  The  sole  heir  was  the  Count's  ne- 
phew, and  he  has  given  orders  to 
Peter  Carallos,  notary  of  Argellis, 
to  offer  the  estate  for  sale,  and  it 
ought  to  be  delivered  to  the  new 
proprietor  to-morrow,  if  I  mistake 
not."  Jose  thought  that  he  would 
also  need,  apparently,  agents  to 
manage  his  new  estate,  and  he 
could,  perhaps,  get  the  place;  con- 
sequently, after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, he  declared  his  intention  of 
remaining  at  the  inn  until  after  the 
transfer.    The  inn-keeper  approved, 
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and,  assuring  him  he  could  no- 
where find  better  lodging  or  better 
cooking,  he  confirmed  his  assertion 
by  bidding  him  remark  all  the  con- 
veniences of  the  chamber  assigned 
him.  This  was,  indeed,  so  much 
the  better  ventilated,  as  three  of 
the  four  panes  in  the  window  were 
broken,  and,  as  it  was  placed  in  the 
roof,  he  could  enjoy  an  unlimited 
view  of  the  sky.  As  to  the  furni- 
ture, it  consisted  only  of  a  wooden 
bed,  garnished  with  a  straw  mat- 
tress, a  rickety  stool  and  shaking 
table,  but  the  spaces  between  the 
beams  of  the  roof  formed,  as  the 
inn-keeper  observed,  numerous  com- 
partments, which  supplied  the  places 
of  wardrobes  and  closets.  Most 
of  these  recesses  were,  indeed,  filled 
with  soiled  trumpery,  earthen  vases, 
glass  vials,  and,  with  what  surprised 
Don  Jose  especially,  books  and  pa- 
pers. The  inn-keeper  confessed 
that  all  these  had  been  left  by  an 
old  Doctor  who  had  lived  in  this 
room  many  months,  occupied  with 
studying,  distilling  plants  and  writ- 
ing. But,  suspicion  having  arisen 
that  he  was  of  Moorish  origin,  and 
the  king's  last  decrees  ordering  ex- 
pressly the  expulsion  of  all  the  de- 
scendants of  this  race,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  go  suddenly,  and  aban- 
don all  his  baggage — that  is  to 
say,  his  vials,  papers  and  books. 
Left  alone,  Don  Jose  could  not  re- 
frain from  thinking  of  all  the  long 
train  of  misfortunes  and  accidents 
which  had  followed  him  through 
life  thus  far.  "  I  have  tried  every- 
thing in  vain,"  said  he;  "  chance  has 
always  disappointed  my  hopes,  and 
made  mo  tho  slave  of  circumstances. 
Oh  I  how  happy  aro  those  who  can 
always  follow  their  fancy,  control 
circumstances,  and  remain  king  of 


their  lives,  instead  of  submitting  to 
everybody  on  all  occasions."  As 
these  reflections  threw  him  into  a 
state  of  gloomy  sadness,  he  sought 
to  distract  it  by  opening  one  of  the 
books  left  by  the  Moorish  Doctor; 
it  was  an  expose  of  the  Natural 
System,  written  in  Latin.  Jose 
looked  over  some  pages,  then  chose 
another  volume,  which  treated  of 
the  occult  sciences,  and,  at  last,  a 
third  relative  to  the  great  work. 
The  choice  of  these  books  clearly 
indicated  that  the  old  Moor  was  an 
alchemist,  perhaps  a  necroman- 
cer ! — for  at  this  epoch,  it  was  not 
rare  to  find  a  man,  especially  in 
Spain,  who  had  studied  the  art  of 
controlling  the  invisible  powers. 
Kendered  curious  by  his  first  re- 
searches, Don  Jose  turned  from  the 
books  to  the  manuscripts.  He  look- 
ed over  many,  which  seemed  to  con- 
tain only  general  directions  relative 
to  the  transmutation  of  metals;  but 
at  length  he  found,  shut  up  in  a 
leaden  box,  a  roll  of  parchment,  the 
first  lines  of  which  struck  him;  they 
were  recipes  of  magic,  to  accom- 
plish certain  wonders,  such  as  mak- 
ing oneself  invisible,  transforma- 
tions at  will,  and  passing  instantly 
through  immense  space.  At  last  he 
found  a  paragraph  entitled  thus: 
"The  way  to  make  our  will  become 
the  sovereign  law,  and  accomplish 
itself  instantly  I"  The  young  Doctor 
gave  a  bound  of  joy.  "  By  the  holy 
cross,"  cried  he,  "if  the  means  suc- 
ceeded, I  should  ask  nothing  bet- 
ter !  To  make  our  will  the  sover- 
eign law !  Is  not  that  the  last  de- 
gree of  human  felicity  ?  Let  us  see 
only  if  this  end  can  bo  attained 
without  compromising  one's  soul." 
Ho  read  the  recipo  indicated  in  the 
MS.,  and  found  nothing  contrary  to 
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the  faith.  To  acquire  the  promised 
gift,  it  was  sufficient  to  pronounce 
before  sleeping  a  certain  prayer, 
and  to  drink  from  a  little  flask,  hid- 
den in  the  bottom  of  the  leaden 
box.  Jose  sought  this  flask,  opened 
it,  and  found  it  contained  a  few 
drop  3  of  a  black  and  odorous  liquid. 
He  hesitated  a  moment,  not  from 
doubt  as  to  the  potency  of  the  for- 
mula and  philter,  for  his  opinions 
were  those  of  his  age,  but  to  be 
certain  he  had  made  no  mistake. 
He  reread  them,  the  already  deci- 
phered lines  of  the  roll,  and,  be- 
sides a  postscript,  which  he  had  not 
observed  before.  This  P.  S.  only  con- 
tained these  words:  "Our  impo- 
tence is  a  providential  barrier,  op- 
posed to  our  folly  by  God."  "Good 
God !  the  old  Doctor  loved,  like 
others  of  his  race,  to  sing  the  com- 
mon places  of  morality,  with  every- 
thing; but  now,  I  have  only  to  do 
with  his  sentences,  and  I  prefer  try- 
ing his  recipe."  "With  these  words, 
he  raised  the  flask  to  his  lips,  and 
pronounced  the  long  formula  which 
was  ordered;  he  had  scarcely  fin- 
ished, when  his  eyes  closed,  and  he 
slept.       *  *  *  *  * 

Don  Jose  did  not  know  how  long 
his  sleep  had  lasted,  when  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  day  light  came 
through  his  window.  He  rose  with 
effort,  and  remained  some  time  in 
that  state  of  semi- consciousness 
which  precedes  complete  awaking. 
At  length  his  ide  s  cleared;  the 
sight  of  the  parchment  and  the 
empty  flask  recalled  what  had  hap- 
pened the  night  before;  but,  as  he 
perceived  no  change,  either  in  him- 
self or  his  surroundings,  he  believed 
the  Doctor's  recipe  had  failed.  "  Oh ! 
it  was  a  delusion,"  said  he,  sighing  ; 
"  I  wake  in  my  garret,  with  my  own 


jacket  and  my  empty  purse !  Yet, 
God  knows,  whether  I  desired  it 
filled."  He  did  not  finish;  his  eye 
fell  on  the  post  on  which  he  had 
hung  his  clothes,  and  was  arrested 
by  the  leather  pouch  hanging  from 
his  pocket,  stuffed  out  with  gold 
pieces!  He  started,  and  rose/ rub- 
bing his  eyes,  and,  extending  his 
hand,  seized  the  purse,  and  emptied 
it  out  on  the  bed.  There  were 
crowns  of  gold  in  it,  indeed;  more 
gold  crowns  than  he  had  ever  own- 
ed maravedis  at  one  time!  The 
philter  was  acting;  he  could  now 
realize  all  his  desires !  "Wishing  to 
make  instantly  a  second  experi- 
ment, he  desired  that  the  garret 
should  be  transformed  into  a  sump- 
tuous chamber,  and  his  rusty  habits 
into  a  new  black  velvet  costume, 
faced  with  satin.  His  wish  was  im- 
mediately accomplished.  He  then 
demanded  a  breakfast  for  an  arch- 
bishop, served  by  little  negroes 
clothed  in  red.  The  breakfast  cov- 
ered a  table,  which  was  suddenly 
laid,  and  the  little  negroes  entered, 
with  wines  and  chocolate !  He  con- 
tinued for  some  time  trying  his  new 
power  in  all  ways.  At  last,  certain 
that  his  desire  was,  indeed,  become 
the  "  sovereign  law,"  he  rushed  out 
of  the  inn,  in  an  intoxication  of  joy 
impossible  to  describe.  It  was, 
then,  true  that  this  parchment  had 
made  him,  in  a  few  hours,  richer 
than  the  richest,  stronger  than  the 
strongest!  He  could  do  whatever 
he  chose !  "What  was  not  included 
in  these  words  ?  and  how  he  felt 
himself  rise  in  his  own  esteem  ag 
he  repeated  them !  What  were 
kings,  emperors,  the  Pope  himself, 
compared  to  him  ?  All  these  were 
restricted  by  established  rule^,  by 
the  laws  of  the  possible,  whilst  he, 
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his  domain  was  limited  only  by  his 
fancy!  How  fortunate  that  the 
Moorish  Doctor's  parchment  Lad 
not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
ignorant  and  avaricious  man,  car- 
ried away  by  evil  passions,  instead 
of  those  of  an  hidalgo,  reasonable 
m  all  his  wishes,  master  of  his  pas- 
sions, and  admitted  Doctor  at 
the  University  of  Salamanca ! 
Thus  humanity  might  be  improved! 
Don  Jose  "Tuey  d'Alcantra  res- 
pected himself  too  much  to  abuse 
his  unlimited  power.  In  according 
it  to  him,  Providence  had  recognized 
his  worth,  and  he  was  determined  to 
justify  the  choice  by  his  conduct. 
He  resolved  to  give  the  best  proof 
of  it  by  himself  moderating  his  am- 
bition. In  his  place,  any  one  else 
would  desire  to  be  a  king,  with  a 
palace,  courtiers,  and  an  army ;  but 
Don  Jose  was  an  enemy  to  gran- 
deur. He  determined  to  content 
himself  with  the  purchase  of  Count 
Mendos's  estate,  and  to  live  there, 
with  some  millions,  the  title  of 
Count,  and  the  privileges  of  a  gran- 
dee of  Spain,  as  an  honest  and  mo- 
dest philosopher.  He  proceeded, 
then,  without  delay,  towards  the 
village  of  Argeliis,  where  the  sale  of 
the  property  was  to  take  place.  The 
road  he  had  taken  led  to  Turo  also, 
and  was  crowded  with  peasants,  mu- 
leteers and  merchants,  going  there. 
As  he  proceeded,  Don  Jose  looked 
right  and  left,  and  made  on  each 
little  experiments  of  his  power.  To 
the  smiling  and  affable  young  girl, 
he  wished  a  happy  meeting  ;  to  the 
old  merchant  on  foot,  a  scat  in  the 
carriage  which  was  passing  ;  to  the 
poor  beggar,  a  piece  of  gold  rolling 
suddenly  at  his  feet,  and  all  was  in- 
stantly accomplished.  Encouraged 
by   success,  Don   Joso  passed  from 


the  role  of  guardian  angel  to  that 
of  archangel.  After  having  suc- 
ceeded, he  wished  to  do  justice.  So 
he  punished  a  foppish  soldier  by  a 
gust  of  wind  which  blew  his  hat  into 
the  river  ;  the  merchant  who  whip- 
ped his  mules  cruelly,  by  frighten- 
ing and  dispersing  them  in  the 
woods.  The  situlado,  who  seemed 
to  him  to  look  too  disdainfully  upon 
the  foot  travelers,  from  the  height 
of  his  carriage,  by  suddenly  break- 
ing one  of  his  proud  wheels.  In  all 
this,  Don  Jose  obeyed  his  firit  im- 
pulse s,  just  as  any  one's  air  pleased 
or  displeased  him,  according  jus- 
tice as  though  by  inspiration.  In 
this  way  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
Chateau  de  Mendos,  where  magnifi- 
cent wToods  bordered  the  road. 
"Wishing  to  avoid  the  sun,  which 
was  getting  too  warm,  he  took  an 
avenue  which  he  knew,  by  which  he 
could  reach  the  village  also.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  days  of 
sum;  ;er  ;  the  hedges  were  covered 
with  flowers,  and  the  forests  re- 
sounded with  the  songs  of  thou- 
sands of  birds.  The  wood-cutters, 
camped  in  leafy  huts,  worked  the 
wood  which  was  down,  transforming 
it  into  different  household  utensils. 
Don  Jose  decided  that  when  the 
ground  belonged  to  him  he  would 
systematize  this  work,  in  accordance 
with  ideas  peculiar  to  himself.  He 
even  drew  with  a  pencil,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  his  parchment,  the  plan  of  a 
forest  hamlet,  which  should  unite 
the  convenient  and  the  picturesque. 
On  reaching  the  meadows,  ho  found 
there  also  that  the  irrigation  could 
bo  better  extended,  and  calculated 
the  probable  amount  of  profit  to 
ari  c  from  it.  Ho  was  better  satis- 
fied with  the  rivers,  and  recalled  a 
number   of  verses  from    Horace  on 
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the   occasion,    and    passages   from 
Scripture,  which  naturally  led  to  the 
strongly  disputed  question,  whether 
the  wine  manufactured  by  Noah  was 
white  or  red.     As  to  the  grain  fields, 
he  decided  that  they  should  be  con- 
verted into  pasturage  for  flocks,  and 
he  would  clear  the  coppices  to  make 
grain  fields.     He  was  thus  occupied 
with  his   plans  as  next   proprietor, 
when  a  sudden  and  imperious  voice 
demanded  who  had  given  him  per- 
mission to  go  through  the  Mendos 
estate  ?     He  turned,  and  perceived  a 
young  man,  whose  costume  indicated 
high  rank.     He  rode  an  Andalusian 
horse    of    marvelous    beauty,    and 
richly  equipped.     Don  Jose  having 
taken  time  to  examine  him,  instead 
of  replying,  the  young  lord  repeated 
his  question  in  an    impatient  ti  ne. 
The  Salamanca  doctor  smiled  with 
the  placid  and  confident  air  given  by 
consciousness  of  power.     "  Is  there 
any  need  for  permission  to  visit  an 
estate  without  a  master?"  asked  he. 
"  Who  told  you  this  had  none  ?"  re- 
plied the  cavalier.    "  Those  who  told 
me  that  Peter,  notary   of  Argellis, 
had  orders  to  sell  it  to-day."    "  Then 
you  visit  it  as  a  purchaser  ?"     "  As  a 
pu  chaser. "  "And  do  you  know  what 
is  asked  for  it  ?"     "  That  is  what  I  ex- 
pect to  hear  very  soon."  "  It  has  been 
estimated  at  400,000  crowns  of  gold." 
"  The  property  is  worth  more."    The 
gentleman  laughed  out.     "  Upon  my 
soul,  here  is  a  rich  bidder!"  cried 
he,  in  a  mocking  tone,  "  who  travels 
very  modestly  for  his  fortune !"     "I 
am  accustomed  to  going  on  foot,"  re- 
plied Don  Jose,  with  princelygood  hu- 
mor. "  That  is  being  too  humble,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  "and  your  lord- 
ship would  be,  certainly,  more  com- 
fortable on  my  Andalusian."     "Do 
you  think  so  ?"  said  Don  Jose,  taken 


with  a  sudden  fancy.  "  So  much,  that 
I  am  tempted  to  dismount  and  offer 
him  to  you,"  answered  the  cavalier, 
still  more  ironically.     "  It  is  easy  to 
satisfy  you,"  returned  the  Doctor, 
"  and  since  you  think  so,  I  desire  you 
to  dismount."     At  the  moment,  the 
horse  kicked,  and  threw  the  young 
lord  suddenly  on  the  grass.     "  You 
have  frightened  my  horse,"  cried  he, 
rising,  pale  with  anger.     "  I  helped 
to  accomplish  your  intentions,"  said 
Don  Jose,  who  had  taken  the  bridle, 
and  was  preparing  to  mount.     The 
young  man  advanced  towards  him, 
with  his  whip  raised.      "  Get  away, 
fool,  or  I  will  cut  you  in  the  face," 
cried  he,  beside  himself.     The  blood 
rose  to  Don  Jose's  brow.    "  The  Sig- 
nor  forgets  that  he  speaks  to  a  hi- 
dalgo," said  he,  fiercely,  "  and  that  he 
carries  a  sword,  like  himself."  "Then, 
let  us  see  if  you  know  how  to  use 
it,"  said  the  cavalier,   drawing  his 
own,  and  advancing  upon  Don  Jose. 
On   any   other   occasion,  the  latter 
would  have  attempted  conciliation, 
but  the  young  stranger's  threat  had 
moved  his  bile,  and  the  certainty  of 
-having   nothing   to  fear,  gave  him 
unwonted   courage.      He    thought, 
also,   that  his   adversary  needed  a 
lesson,  and  he  desired  him  a  wound 
sufficient  to  make  him  reflect  upon 
the  inconveniences  of  anger.     This 
desire  was  immediately  followed  by 
its  effect  ;  the  young  lord  dropped 
his  sword,  uttering  an  exclamation 
of  grief,  and  Don  Jose,  who  was  sure 
he  had  desired  only  a  slight  wound, 
did  not  worry  himself  about  it,  and 
willing   to  complete   the  lesson,  in 
playing  his  role  out,  excused  himself 
gravely  to  the  Cavalier  for  what  had 
happened,  and  added  that  he  bore 
him  no  malice,  and  to  prove  it,  would 
accept  his  previous  offo-r.     Speaking 
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thus,  he  mounted  the  horse,  bowed 
to  the  cavalier,  and  took  the  road  to 
the  village,  in  a  trot.  This  last  ad- 
venture added  a  slight  degree  of 
foolishness  to  the  good  opinion 
which  he  entertained  of  himself. 
He  had  mystified  a  man  ;  he  was 
equally  satisfied  with  his  mind  and 
his  courage.  He  knew  for  an  abso- 
lute certainty  that  nothing  could 
withstand  his  will  ;  that  it  was  per- 
mitted to  him  to  conquer  all  oppo- 
sition, humiliate  all  pride,  and  he 
was  already  so  familiar  with  this 
thought,  that  he  no  longer  felt  as- 
tonished at  it.  The  only  thing 
which  now  astonished  him  was  the 
idea  of  resistance  in  others.  He 
could  not  endure  it  ;  he  regarded  it 
as  rebellion  against  legitimate  au- 
thority. Thus,  as  he  passed  through 
the  village,  he  found  it  prepared  to 
run  down  a  muleteer  who  did  not 
get  out  of  the  way  fast  enough.  The 
instinct  of  tyranny  grew  in  his  soul, 
like  a  rising  tide.  He  conducted 
himself  towards  the  agent  entrusted 
with  the  sale  much  more  like  a  mas- 
ter coming  to  take  possession,  than 
a  purchaser,  inquiring  the  conditions 
of  the  proposed  bargain.  Unfortu- 
nately, Peter  informed  him  imme- 
diately that  the  Mendos  Chateau  was 
no  longer  for  sale.  You  may  ima- 
gine the  disappointment.  This  es- 
tate, for  which  he  had  meditated  so 
many  improvements  in  advance,  and 
contrived  so  many  changes,  escaped 
suddenly  from  him.  He  had  ex- 
pended so  much  imagination  on  it, 
and  so  many  reminiscences  from 
Horace,  for  the  man  whose  will  had 
become  the  sovereign  law !  It  was 
impo.i'  ible !  The  mere  idea  of  such 
opposition  to  his  wishes  made  him 
indignant,  and  it  was  with  hauteur 
almost  angry  that  ho  demanded  of 


the  notary  the  reason  why  the  es- 
tate was  no  longer  for  sale  ?     "  Be- 
cause Don  Henriquez,  the  Count's 
nephew,  has  become  heir  of  another 
estate  also,"  replied   he,   "  and  the 
re-establishment  of  his  fortunes  has 
decided   him    to  keep   the  Mendos 
property."     "What!"  asked  Jose; 
"  whatever  price  be  offered  him  ?" 
"  He  will  refuse."   "  You  are  sure  ?" 
"  He   told  me  so  himself  this  morn- 
ing."    "  He  is  here,   then  ?"     "  He 
left    here    an    hour  back    for   the 
Chateau."    Don  Jose  guessed  it  was 
his  unknown  cavalier,  and  could  not 
restrain  an  exclamation.     The  busi- 
ness  man  responded   by  some  ex- 
pressions  of  condolence,   to  which 
he  added  that  Don  Henriquez  was 
especially  anxious  to  retain  the  cha- 
teau on  account  of  the  hunting  this 
autumn.     "Zounds!"  thought  Jose, 
angrily,  "I  wish  I  had  wounded  him 
enough  to  take  away   the   hope  of 
his  enjoying  it."     And  he  added  to 
himself  that  such  a  motive  should 
not  hinder  Don  Henriquez  from  ac- 
cepting  his  proposals.     "  The  place 
pleases    him,"  bowed    the    notary, 
"  and  I  must  say  it  combines  all  at- 
tractions for  that — first,an  admirable 
location."    "  I  knew  it,"  replied  Jose, 
brusquely.  "Woods,  fields,  gardens." 
"I  have  seen  them,"  interrupted  the 
Doctor,  again,  whose   covetousness 
this  description  augmented.    "Very 
well,"  replied  Peter;  "but  what,  per- 
haps,  the  gentleman  has   not  seen 
are  the  embellishments  of  the  inte- 
rior,   effected    by   the    late   Count. 
There  is  a  gallery  of  paintings  by 
the  best  masters."    "Pictures  !"  ex- 
claimed Don  Jose.     "  I  have  always 
adored  pictures  ;  although  I  prefer 
statues."     "  The  chateau  is  peoped 
with  these."  "Is  it  possible?"  "Not 
to  speak  of  a  library."     "  There  is  a 
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library,  sir  ?"  cried  the  Doctor.  "Of 
30,000  volumes."    Don  Jose  made  a 
gesture   of  despair.     "And  such   a 
treasure  would  be  lost !"  continued 
he;  "this   arsenal  of  science  would 
remain  in  the  hands  of  an  ignora- 
mus ;  for  this  Don  Henriquez  must 
be  ignorant."    The  notary  shrugged 
his   shoulders.     "Oh,  oh!"  said  he, 
lowering  his  voice,    "his    lordship 
knows  what  a  young  man  of  noble 
family,  rich  and  fond  of  pleasure,  is  " 
"  I  was  certain  of  it,"  interrupted  Don 
Jose,  "he  is  a  bad  fellow."  "  There  is 
good   in   him.     He  is  only  a  little 
fiery,  which  has   already  been  the 
cause  of  his  having  several  difficul- 
ties." "  That  is  it — a  bully,  a  duelist," 
continued   the    Doctor.     "I  might 
have  been  sure  of  it."    And  he  ad- 
ded to  himself — let   him   especially 
be  prevented  from  going  on  in  this 
way,  by  losing  his  sword  arm  ;  that 
is  justice.     "  Age  will  correct  those 
faults,"  continued  Peter,  "and  also, 
I  hope,  this  lavish  prodigality.    Not- 
withstanding his  wealth,  he  is   al- 
ways in  need,  and  has   already  re- 
quired all  the  arrears  from  his  uncle's 
farmers."     "  And  they  have  paid  ?" 
"  Scarcely,  for  the  last  harvests  were 
bad."     "That  is  cruelty,"  cried  Don 
Jose,  sincerely  indignant.     "  What ! 
press  from   men   who  need  every- 
thing, when  he  has  the  fortune  of 
a  prince,    a   chateau  with   statues, 
pictures,  and  a  library  of  80,000  vo- 
lumes !    Such  a  man  is  a  real  scourge, 
and  it  would  be  desirable  that  Spain 
should  be  delivered  from  it."  "  "What 
is  the  matter?"  asked  the  notary.  "A 
misfortune,  a  great  misfortune,"  cried 
a  domestic.     "  Don  Henriquez  has 
fought."  "Aye  ?  And  been  wounded, 
dangerously  ?"     "  No  ;  but  in  trying 
to  pursue   his   adversary,  who  was 
escaping  on  his  horse,  he  fell  so  as 


to  aggravate  his  wound,  and  fainted 
on  the  road."     "And  he  was  found 
there  ?"     "  That  is  to  say,  a  driver, 
passing  without  seeing  him,  brought 
him  from  his  swoon,  by  crushing  his 
right  hand."     "Heavens!    and   he 
brought    him    here!     Then    he    is 
saved?"   "Alas!  this  minute,  just  as 
he  was  passing  under  the  mason's 
scaffold,    a   stone   fell   and  injured 
him  fatally !"   Don  Jose  recoiled  like 
a  man  suddenly  struck  with  a  fright- 
ful light.   All  this  was  his  work.  He 
had  first  wished  a  man  serious  in- 
jury,   which   would  make    hunting 
impossible  for  him,  then  the  loss  of 
his  sword  hand,  then  death,  for  the 
public  good  ;  and  these   successive 
accidents  had  immediately  respond- 
ed to  his  wishes.     Thus,  after  hav- 
ing tortured  and  crippled  a  man,  he 
had  finally  killed  him  !  This  thought 
crossed  his  mind  like  a  flash.     He 
tried  to  upset  it  by  crying  it  was 
impossible  ;  but   even  at   that  mo- 
ment the  door  opened  and  four  ser- 
vants appeared  bearing  the  bloody 
and  motionless  corpse  of  the  young 
lord.     Don  Jose  could  not  support 
this  sight ;  a  violent  emotion  over- 
powered  him ;    everything   around 
him   disappeared ;    and    he    found 
himself  on  the  straw  pallet,  in  the 
tavern   garret,  before   the   window, 
through  which  the  sun's  rays  began 
to  beam.     The  Doctor's  first  feeling 
was  jov  at  having  escaped  from  his 
horrible  vision  ;  then  the  events  of 
the  evening  before  returned  to  him, 
and  he  comprehended  all.     The  po- 
tion he  had  taken,  believing  in  the 
Moorish  Doctor,  was  one  of  those 
powerful  narcotics  which,  exciting 
our  faculties  during  sleep,  transform 
our  habitual   desires   into    dreams. 
All  which  he  had  taken  for  reality 
was  but  a  dream.     Don  Jose  reflect- 
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ed  long  in  silence  ;  then  taking  the 
roll  of  parchment  which  was  still  in 
his  pallet,  he  read  it  over  again,  lin- 
gering on  the  last  sentence,  which 
he  had  scrawled  the  evening  before; 
he  reread  it  many  times,  and  at  last, 
shaking  his  head  with  a  serious  air, 
he  said  :  "  This  is  a  salutary  lesson, 
by  which  I  will  profit,  if  I  be  wise. 
I  had  believed  that  to  be  happy,  I 
only  needed  the  power  to  do  what  I 
chose,  without  thinking  that  the 
will    of    man,   when    unrestrained, 


passes  from  pride  to  extravagance, 
from  extravagance  to  tyranny,  and 
from  tyranny  to  cruelty.'  Alas !  the 
Doctor  was  right — '  Our  impotence 
is  a  providential  barrier  opposed  by 
God  to  our  folly.'  "  This  dream  was 
so  beneficial  in  its  effects  on  Don 
Jose,  (now  become  simple  Jose,) 
that  he  afterward  accepted  his  hum- 
ble fortune  more  patiently,  and  died 
long  after  second  major-domo  of  the 
chateau  of  which  he  had  once  hoped 
to  become  the  lord. 


THE  KEMEDY  OF  REPUDIATION. 


Repudiation  !  Awful  word ! — made 
expressly  to  frighten  the  timid,  and 
to  alarm  the  possessor  of  plunder 
and  illegal  funds.  But  it  is  to  be  a 
word  of  great  moment  in  this  coun- 
try at  a  not  very  distant  time.  It 
need  not  be  the  creed  of  any  politi- 
cal party,  for  it  will  stand  upon  far 
higher  grounds  than  that — upon  in- 
evitable and  irrepressible  necessity. 
The  road  of  repudiation,  or  of  an- 
nihilation of  government  values, 
which  France  traveled  over  in  1718 
and  1720,  and  again,  from  1790  to 
1795,  is  surely  opening  before  us  ; 
and  nothing  but  a  miracle,  greater 
than  the  resurrection  of  Christ's 
body,  can  save  us  from  draining  the 
same  bitter  cup  of  worthless  Gov- 
ernment paper.  The  Government 
of  France  enacted  laws  making  it 
death  for  any  man  to  bring  distrust 
upon  Government  funds,  or  for  re- 
fusing to  receive  them  at  par.  But 
oven  that  did  not  prevent  tho  assig- 
nats,  or  paper   legal-tenders,   from 


becoming  utterly  worthless.  This 
terrible  law  could  not  prevent  the 
assignats  from  running  down,  in  the 
brief  space  of  five  years,  to  a  point 
so  near  to  nothing,  that  a  French- 
man with  10,000  francs  of  Govern- 
ment paper  in  his  pocket  could  not 
pay  for  a  pair  of  boots  ;  and  the 
next  year  the  Government  paper  be- 
came entirely  worthless,  and  was 
abandoned.  Our  own  country  had 
a  bitter  piece  of  experience  in  this 
line,  all  along  from  1778  to  1781. 
The  lesson  is  an  instructive  one.  As 
the  Government  increased  its  paper 
issues,  prices  went  up,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  value  of  paper 
money  went  down.  At  first  this  re- 
sult was,  as  now,  foolishly  charged 
to  speculators  in  gold  and  silver. 
All  such  were  denounced  as  enemies 
of  their  country.  In  some  cases  tho 
stores  of  merchants  were  broken 
opon,  and  their  goods  sold  at  limit- 
ed prices  by  committees  appointed 
by  the  deluded  people.     As  early  as 
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1776,  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
that,  "  Whosoever  should  refuse  to 
receive  in  payment  Continental  bills, 
should  be  declared  and  treated  as 
an  enemy  of  his  country."  But, 
notwithstanding  all  the  devices  to 
keep  up  the  credit  of  Government 
paper,  it  ran  down  in  the  short  space 
of  six  years  so  low  that  a  dollar  in 
silver  or  gold  was  worth  five  hun- 
dred dollars  of  Government  paper. 
That  is  a  pleasant  piece,  of  history 
for  the  bondholders  of  the  Lincoln 
war-debt.  But  the  debt  represented 
by  the  Continental  paper  was  as 
just  and  righteous  a  debt  as  ever 
was  contracted  by  the  faith  of  man. 
Not  so,  however,  with  our  present 
war-debt,  every  dollar  of  which  has 
been  illegally  contracted — piled  up- 
on the  people  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  for  purposes  which 
the  Constitution  condemns  as  crimes. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  senseless 
affirmation  that  "the  debt  of  the 
country  must  be  honorably  paid." 
Passing  by  the  eternal  impossibility 
of  paying  it,  we  have  a  right  to  ask, 
if  that  debt  was  honorably  contract- 
ed ?  That  question  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  moral  obligation  to 
pay.  Are  the  people  morally  bound 
to  pay  a  debt  which  they  had  no 
hand  in  creating,  because  it  was 
amassed  in  violation  of  that  instru- 
ment (the  Constitution)  by  which 
they  have  agreed  to  be  bound? 
With  the  people,  the  debt  is  not  a 
voluntary  one.  In  the  proper  sense 
of  that  word,  it  is  not  a  debt  at  all. 
It  is  a  levy  made  upon  the  people 
by  military  power,  and  is,  really,  no 
more  binding  upon  their  honor  than 
the  demands  of  a  highwayman. 

We  also  pass  by  the  absurdity  of 
the  idea  that  one  generation  has  a 
right  to  contract  immense  debts  for 


another  generation  to  pay.  Can 
the  son  be  bound,  without  his  con- 
sent, to  pay  the  debts  of  a  spend- 
thrift, or  a  drunken  father  ?  Or,  to 
speak  more  plainly,  can  the  fanatics, 
swindlers,  and  revolutionary  vaga- 
bonds of  this  generation,  bind  all 
future  generations  of  our  offspring 
to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  by  our 
career  of  swindling  and  oppression? 
What  is  this  war-debt  ?  Is  it  six 
thousand  millions  ?  No  one  can  tell 
what  it  is.  But  though  we  are  in 
darkness  as  to  the  amount,  we  are 
not  so  in  relation  to  the  nature  of 
the  debt.  From  whom  is  it  due,  if 
due  at  all  ?  From  the  poor.  When 
it  gets  home  to  its  last,  or  final  rest- 
irg  place,  it  is  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  poor,  of  those  whose  only  capi- 
tal is  in  their  own  labor.  And  to 
whom  is  it  due  ?  To  the  rich,  to 
those  who  have  either  amassed  it  by 
swindling,  or  taken  it  off  of  the 
hands  of  swindlers.  For,  at  best, 
so  much  of  the  debt  is  due  to  swin- 
dling alone,  that  the  legality  of  the 
whole  mass  is  tainted,  even  upon 
that  ground.  A  judicious  writer  on 
the  finances  of  the  Government, 
who  belongs  to  the  party  called 
"  loyal,"  J.  S.  Gibbons,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  very  able  work  entitled, 
"  The  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States" 
in  which  he  has  boldly  risen  above 
the  entrammelments  of  his  party, 
and  laid  bare  an  array  of  facts  which, 
whatever  may  be  his  own  conclu- 
sions, makes  the  payment  of  such  a 
debt  a  crime,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  impossibility  of  paying  it.  See 
what  a  picture  he  draws  of  the  class 
for  whose  benefit  this  debt  is  due  : 

"Thousands  of  persons,  the  respectable 
as  well  as  the  bad,  includ.ng  officers  of 
every  rank,  both  in  military  and  civil  life, 
and  id  all  branches  of  the  Government,  le. 
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gislative,  judicial,  and  executive,  are  known 
to  have  acquired  immense  fortunes,  ex- 
ceeding by  twen  y  or  fifty  times  the  legiti- 
mate rewards  of  their  service.  Heads  of 
bureaus,  cabinet  ministers,  and  their  rela- 
tives, generals,  quartermasters,  commis- 
sioners, stockholders  and  contractors,  who 
before  the  war  possessed  next  to  nothing, 
are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  incomes  which 
may,  without  exaggeration,  be  described  as 
princely.  It  is"  a  fitting  climax  to  this 
scandalous  record,  that  the  impunity  of  the 
most  infamous  peculators  is  guaranteed  by 
the  complicity  of  m-n  who  are  held  in  high- 
est esteem  in  every  circle  of  society  ;  and 
that,  at  least,  a  fourth  of  the  national  debt 
has  been  made  u;)  by  fraud  and  embezzle- 
ment." 

To  say  that  such  a  debt  ought  to 
be  paid,  is  to  declare  that  the  poor 
ought  to  be  taxed  in  perpetuity  to 
pay  the  interest  on  sums  stolen  from 
themselves.  But  it  is  said  that  thou- 
sands of  innocent  people  hold  the 
bonds.  So  do  thousands  of  inno- 
cent people  get  hold  of  counterfeit 
money,  and  forged  checks  and  notes, 
but  in  the  courts  of  justice  the  loss 
is  declared  theirs.  But  have  the 
holders  of  these  illegal  or  unjust 
bonds,  generally  come  into  posses- 
sion of  them  innocently?  Have 
they  not  exchanged  taxable  property 
for  them,  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing all  the  burdens  of  taxation  upon 
those  who  are  too  poor  to  purchase 
Government  bonds?  Suppose  a 
community  of  a  hundred  families — 
fifty  men  have  disposed  of  all  their 
real  estate  to  fifty  others,  who  live 
by  cultivating  the  land.  The  first 
fifty  put  all  their  capital  into  non- 
taxable United  States  bonds,  and 
leave  the  other  fifty  to  build  all  the 
school-houses,  pay  teachers,  and 
bear  all  the  other  burdens  of  society, 
while  the  bondholders  cannot  be 
reached  to  be  taxed  even  for  the 
education  of  their  own  children. 
Ought  men  who  will  resort  to  such 


disreputable  shifts  to  avoid  their 
share  of  the  necessary  burdens  of 
society,  to  be  pitied  when  the  swin- 
dling bonds  become  ashes  in  their 
hands  ?  Can  they  be  looked  upon 
as  innocent  victims  ?  Are  they  not 
parties  to  a  general  system,  invent- 
ed for  the  express  purpose  of  swin- 
dling the  poor  ?  Have  not  the  poor, 
of  which  the  masses  always  are,  a 
perfect  right  to  resist  and  throw  off 
taxes  so  unequally  and  unjustly  laid 
upon  their  shoulders?  The  able 
author  above  quoted,  who  is  one  of 
the  straightest  of  the  "Kadical" 
sect,  politically,  has  answered  this 
question  in  the  following  language  : 

"It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  individual 
to  pay  a  necessary  tax,  but  it  is  a  social 
right  to  resist  an  unnecessary  tax.  \\  hat  is 
necessary  in  the  connection  is  just,  and 
hence  the  payment  of  a  necessary  tax  is  a 
moral  as  well  s  a  civil  act.  No  honest 
man  will  attempt  to  evade  it.  But  the  ob- 
ligation becomes  less  binding,  and  less  its 
moral  character,  in  proportion  as  the  tax 
exceeds  necessity,  and  grows  too  oppres- 
sive ;  and  this  is  the  source  of  the  senti- 
ment of  repudiation,  which,  far  from  being 
the  fruit  of  ignorance,  or  of  mere  atrocity, 
has  its  roots  in  the  natural  soil  of  the  mind, 
among  profound  ideas  of  justice  and  moral 
right." 

This  able  writer,  in  continuing  his 
remarks  on  this  subject  of  repudia- 
tion, shows  that  the  popular  boast 
of  the  vast  national  resources  of  this 
country  is  not  the  least  guarantee 
against  the  repudiation  of  this  tre- 
mendous war-debt.     He  says  : 

"  There  is  serious  danger  connected  with 
this  subject,  in  spite  of  all  the  boastings  of 
inexhaustible  resources  so  confidently  put 
forth  in  the  successive  reports  of  tho  Trea- 
sury departmant.  *  *  *  The  germ  of 
repudiation,  therefore,  is  natural  to  the 
case  ;  and  the  full  development  of  such 
contingencies  as  have  befallen  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  frequent  wars,  and  the  necessity  of 
costly  military  establishments  at  all  times, 
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or  simply  of  mismanagement  in  the  finan- 
ces. In  the  natural  resources  only  of  a 
country  there  is  no  certain  security  against 
repudiation,  or  against  perpetual  taxation, 
which  is  the  same  thing.  Plenty  fosters 
extravagance,  and  invites  plunder  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  The  histo  y  of  national  debts 
shows  that  they  have  increased  most  ra- 
,  idly  on  superabundant  resources,  while 
they  have  been  restrained  by  scant  or  un- 
certain incomes. 

"Repudiation  of  debt  is,  therefore,  not 
so  impossible,  that  we  are  ju  titled  in  treat- 
ing it  with  contempt.  It  is  not,  per  se,  as 
it  has  been  generally  characterized,  under 
all  circumstances,  an  extrinsic,  unnatural, 
and  totally  unjust  measure,  indicative  of  a 
low  state  of  public  morals,  or  of  that  social 
anarchy  which  precedes  national  dissolu- 
tion. It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  the 
proof  of  social  vigor — an  evidence  of  the 
sense  of  individual  right  in  the  popular 
mind — an  assertion  of  the  claims  of  labor 
a  ;ainst  a  system  of  grinding  oppression, 
such  as  the  workingman  of  Great  Britain 
is  subject  to  in  the  present  day,  and  which 
it  is  considered  highly  patriotic  to  resist. 

"It  is  the  theory  of  government  in  the 
Unittd  States  that  the  people  never  lose 
the  right  of  repairing  their  own  grievances; 
and  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  these 
consist  in  the  direct  sway  of  usurped  pow- 
er, or  in  any  other  kind  of  public  outrage. 
Of  all  injuries  that  a  government  can  in- 
flict on  the  people,  the  oppression  o,  labor 
by  excessive  taxation  is  the  most  vexatious, 
the  hardest  to  be  borne,  and  the  surest  to 
excite  the  passions  of  a  multitude  to  blind 
fanaticism." 

We  are  taking  copious  extracts 
from  this  author,  not  only  because 
he  is  one  of  the  very  ablest  of  the 
"  Kadical"  school  of  writers,  but  the 
sentiments  he  expresses  are  precise- 
ly those  for  which  we  were  threat- 
ened with  imprisonment  and  death 
during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
administration.  For  writing  these 
very  sentiments  we  were,  more  than 
four  years  ago,  pursued  by  infuriated 
mobs  of  politicians,  and  denounced 
as  "  indiscreet"  and  "  rash"  by,  we 
know  not  how  many  sneaks,  impu- 


dently hailing  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Democratic  party.  During  the 
whole  progress  of  the  war,  we  never 
ceased  to  declare  that  the  debt,  being 
contracted  by  an  unrighteous  con- 
flict, never  ought  to  be,  never  would 
be,  and  never  could  be  paid. 

And  now  already  the  very  ablest 
of  the  financial  writers  of  the  "  Ka- 
dical" school,  substantially  endorse 
all  the  positions  we  assumed  on  this 
subject.  Amasa  "Walker,  one  of 
the  Professors  of  Amherst  College, 
and  a  straight  New  England  stripe 
of  politician,  has  recently  publish- 
ed a  large  and  very  able  volume,  in 
Boston,  entitled  "  The  Science  of 
Wealth,"  in  which  he  agrees  gene- 
rally with  the  startling  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Gibbons.  Speak- 
ing of  repudiation,  Walker  says: 
"No  large  national  debt  has  ever 
been  paid,  or  in  any  way  discharg- 
ed, except  by  repudiation.  The  debt 
of  the  old  French  monarchy  was 
wiped  out  with  the  assignats.  The 
debt  incuired  in  the  American  Re- 
volution vanished  in  worthless  Con- 
tinental money.  The  present  debts 
of  England,  France,  Austria,  and 
other  European  countries  are  so 
large,  the  constantly-increasing  de- 
mand for  more  extensive  and  costly 
armaments  so  pressing,  so  absolute- 
ly overwhelming,  that  the  hope  of 
any  payment  of  the  principal  can- 
not be  reasonably  indulged."  And 
this  author  might  have  added  that 
the  interest  on  the  public  debts  of 
these  countries  can  be  paid  only  by 
enslaving  the  masses  of  their  popu- 
lations. The  same  is  true  in  this 
country.  A  proposition  to  pay  per- 
petually the  interest  on  this  debt, 
carries  with  it  that  other  proposi- 
tion to  perpetually  enslave  the  mass 
of  this  people.     Every  farm  in  the 
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United  States  must  pay  to  the  gov- 
ernment, every  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
an  amount  equal  to  its  present  value. 
That  is,  every  man's  farm,  or  home, 
is  mortgaged  to  the  government  for 
its  value,  he  having  thirty  years  to 
pay  the  amount  in  annual  install- 
ments;  and,  when  that  amount  is 
once  discharged,  his  property  is  ail 
still  mortgaged  for  the  same  amount 
again;  and  so  on,  for  all  time.   That 
is  what  the  proposition  not  to  repu- 
diate   this    war    debt   amounts   to, 
when  sifted  from  all  the  delusions 
by  which  it  is  cunningly  environed. 
It  means  the  slavery  of  this  people. 
It  means  precisely  the  re-enacting 
upon  this  Continent  of  the  oppres- 
sions and  miseries  of  the  laboring 
class,  which   we   have  so  long  de- 
nounced as  "the  despotism  of  the 
Old  World."     This  terrible  fact  is 
frankly   acknowledged   by   Walker, 
the   Boston   author,  above  quoted. 
He  says:  "The  United  States,  which, 
up  to  this  time,  formed  the  only  ex- 
ception among  the  principal  nations 
of  the  earth,  has  entered  upon  the 
same  course."     And  to  get  out  of 
that  course,  to  return   to  our  old 
paths    of    prosperity    and    liberty, 
this  tremendous  war-debt  must  be 
thrown  from  the  shoulders   of  the 
peoj)le.     A  poor  woman,  whose  hus- 
band bought  a   small   property  in 
New  Jersey  two  years  ago,  recently 
remarked  to  us:  "It  is  no  use,  sir, 
for  us  to  try  to  struggle  through  the 
taxes  we   are    called  upon   to    pay. 
We  paid,  or  agreed  to  pay,  thirteen 
hundred  dollars  for  our  little  bit  of 
land  (thirteen  acres),  and  our  taxes 
are  now  fifty  dollars  a  year  on  that." 
Thus,  in   twenty-six  years,  the  cost 
of  the   farm   is  eaten  up  in  taxes. 
With    this   war-debt   hanging    over 
the  country,  every  man  who  buys  a 


farm,  or  holds  any  kind  of  real 
estate,  owns  it  subject  to  a  mort- 
gage to  the  government  for  its  full 
value,  to  be  paid  over  and  over 
again,  every  twenty- six  years.  To 
say  that  the  people  will  permit  such 
a  debt  long  to  hang  over  them,  is  to 
argue  that  they  have  lost  the  power 
of  throwing  it  off — that  they  are, 
indeed,  already  hopelessly  reduced 
to  a  state  of  slavery.  This  fact  is 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Gibbons  in 
the  following  extract: 

"The  natural  tendency  of  excessive  tax- 
ation is  to  create  a  ruling  class  and  a  sub- 
ject class  in  society.  The  whole  mass  of 
property  and  labor  is  reaped  over,  and  the 
product  goes  into  the  possession  of  the 
few,  gradually  concentrating  in  their  hands 
the  power  of  money  and  credit,  and  finally 
the  public  offices  also.  The  higher  the  tax 
the  more  rapidly  does  this  unequalizing 
process  go  on.  No  tyranny  is  more  abso- 
lute than  the  tyranny  of  circumstances 
growing  out  of  the  domination  of  capital, 
and  no  dependence  more  servile  than  the 
dependence  for  bread. " 

The  inevitable  fate  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  under 
this  war-debt,  is  truly,  we  may  say 
awfully,  portrayed  in  this  extract. 
It  is  not  the  language  of  a  partisan 
Democrat,  but  of  one  of  the  very 
ablest  financial  minds  of  the  "Re- 
publican" party  in  the  United 
States.  And,  while  the  poor  have 
everything  to  gain  by  repudiation, 
the  rich  will  generally  lose  nothing, 
except  the  power  to  enslave  the 
poor.  For  instance,  we  can  name  a 
gentleman  <5f  wealth  who  pays  a 
tax  to  the  government  of  $11,000 
annually.  He  has  $70,000  of  gov- 
ernment bonds;  now,  suppose  the 
war-debt  were  discharged  by  repu- 
diation, $10,000  of  his  annual  tax 
would  go  with  it,  and  thus  ho  would 
save,  in  ten  years,  $100,000,  being 
$30,000  more  than  the  amount    of 
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his  government  bonds.  In  twenty 
years  he  would  gain  $200,000  by  re- 
pudiation, and  in  thirty  years  he 
would  be  a  gainer  to  the  amount  of 
$300,000.  In  fifty  years  this  man's 
estate  would  be  saved  taxation  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  $500,000, 
by  repudiating  this  frightful  debt. 
Who,  then,  would  be  the  loser  by 
repudiation  ?  Why  only  the  incom- 
parable sneaks  who  have  put  all 
their  wealth  into  non-taxpaying 
bonds,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
all  the  burdens  of  society  upon  their 
neighbors.  There  is  nothing  more 
just  than  that  such  men  should  be 
punished  for  their  criminal  selfish- 
ness. Repudiation,  then,  is  not  sp 
dreadful  a  word,  except  to  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  criminally  selfish.  We 
are  not,  however,  unaware  of  the 
bad  faces  which  will,  for  the  pre- 
sent, be  made  up  at  the  very  men- 
tion of  the  word  repudiation  ;  but, 
then,  we  console  ourself  with  the 
reflection  that  ten  thousand  times 
worse  faces  will  be  made  up  at  the 


continuance  of  the  horrible  burden 
of  this  debt  upon  the  people.  If  it 
is  not  right  to  rob  the  many  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few,  if  it  is  not  right 
to  oppress  the  poor  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  rich,  then  it  is  right 
to  repudiate  this  debt!  But  we 
shall  not  fight  about  it.  And  wo 
need  not,  for  it  will  do  that  busi- 
ness for  itself  in  a  short  time.  If 
other  men,  who  are  capable  of  com- 
prehending this  question,  do  not 
say  the  same,  it  is  only  because 
they  are  wanting  in  the  courage  to 
tell  the  truth.  We  have  yet  to 
meet  the  first  man  of  unquestioned 
ability  and  candor  who  dares  say  to 
us  that  he  believes  repudiation  can 
be  avoided.  But  the  more  consci- 
ous men  are  that  they  are  stuck 
with  bad  stocks,  the  louder  and 
more  vehement  will  they  be  in  de- 
nouncing those  who  warn  the  pub- 
lic of  the  fatal  secrets  of  the  mar- 
ket. Is  that  the  explanation  of  the 
bombastic  eulogiums  on  the  "  safety 
of  the  public  funds  f 
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A  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  in  England  and  this  country 
of  late,  in  regard  to  social  progress, 
and  numerous  societies  have  been 
formed  to  advance  what  has  been 
termed  social  science,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  masses.  Many 
earnest  and  well-meaning  men,  in- 
deed not  a  few  men  of  genius,  as 
well  as  broad  sympathies  and  active 
zeal,  have  sympathised  with  and 
aided  these  efforts  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  masses,  and  yet  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  is  more  deplora- 
ble at  this  moment  than  ever  before. 
Notwithstanding  the  Reformed  Par- 
liament, so-called,  in  England,  and 
the  stupendous  efforts  of  Working- 
mens'  Unions,  and  similar  societies, 
the  increase  of  pauperism  steadily 
goes  on,  and  were  it  not  for  the  out- 
let of  emigration  to  the  Colonies 
and  to  America,  the  condition  of  tho 
masses  would  be  more  miserable 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  feudalism. 
And,  save  that  of  free  trade,  it  may 
be  doubted  if  any  act  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  the  reformers,  trades' 
unions,  or  other  efforts  to  benefit 
the  millions,  has  resulted  in  any 
appreciable  good  whatever.  The 
cause,  or  causes,  of  this  are  plain 
enough  to  us,  but  are  hidden  from 
the  most  advanced  minds  in  Eng- 
land, and  John  Bright,  Stuart  Mill, 
and  scores  of  zealous  and  earnest 
thinkers  and  workers,  might  labor 
for  centuries  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses,  without  result, 


so  long  as  these  causes  exist.  First, 
there  is  a  stupendous  public  debt — 
an  actual  mortgage  on  the  bones  and 
muscles  of  every  laboring  man  in 
England,  and  there  can  be  no  true 
liberty,  or  real  improvement  of  the 
people,  until  that  debt  is  abrogated, 
and  the  laborer  set  free.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  the  political  system — an 
oligarchy  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep 
the  masses  in  slavery — utterly  for- 
bids any  progress  or  improvement 
whatever,  until  it  is  overthrown,  and 
government  is  brought  into  accord 
with  the  interests  of  the  masses. 

How  or  when  this  may  bo  done, 
or  whether  the  people,  the  millions, 
will  ever  recover  their  natural  rights 
of  self-government,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  conjecture  ;  but  in  view  of 
the  ignorance,  blindness,  and  timid- 
ity of  the  popular  leaders,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  re- 
generation of  England  must  come 
from  without,  and  France  or  Ame- 
rica, or,  indeed,  poor,  despised  Ire- 
land, may  be  the  providential  in- 
strument for  the  future  liberation  of 
the  English  masses.  Nations  must 
be  regenerated,  or  they  die — that  is 
to  say,  all  political  communities 
must  modify  their  systems  as  time 
advances,  and  if  they  have  not  suf- 
ficient vitality  within  themselves  to 
do  this,  and  to  slough  off  the  impu- 
rities that  gather  about  them,  then 
they  must  become  a  conquest  of 
some  more  vigorous  power,  and  per- 
haps enter  into  now  combinations  or 
conditions  of  existence. 
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The  old  Norman  aristocracy  had 
partially  exhausted  itself  in  the  War 
of  the  Roses,  and  a  new  element — 
the  commons  or  trading  class — de- 
manded its  right  to  participate  in 
the  government  of  the  country,  and 
after  a  century  of  civil  war,  this  was 
admitted  in  the  settlement,  or  so- 
called  Revolution  of  1688.  The 
people,  the  masses,  unlike  the  grand 
French  Revolution  of  a  century 
later,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
not  only  are  utterly  excluded  from 
any  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  commercial  or  middle 
class  are  quite  as  hostile,  and  a 
thousand  times  over  more  bigoted 
against  Democracy  and  the  natural 
right  of  self-government,  than  are 
the  old  landed  aristocracy.  Even 
the  most  advanced  minds  among 
the  popular  leaders  seem  incapable 
of  conceiving  the  natural  right  of 
every  man  to  a  voice  in  the  laws  un- 
der which  he  lives;  and,  save  Stuart 
Mill,  who  confounds  and  mixes  it 
up  with  absurd  notions  of  woman's 
and  negro  "rights,"  it  is  believed 
there  is  not  one  man  in  all  England 
who  comprehends  the  self-evident 
and  inalienable  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment. And  the  ignorance,  the 
mercenary  spirit,  the  abject  servility 
of  the  shopocracy  of  England,  press- 
es so  heavily  upon  the  great,  voice- 
less, voteless  and  mortgaged  masses, 
that,  as  observed,  the  chances  would 
seem  that  their  final  redemption 
must  come  from  without.  That  it 
will  come,  and  must  come,  is  cer- 
tain, of  course,  for  God  lives,  and 
has  not  made  this  world  in  vain,  or 
permitted  His  creatures  to  perma- 
nently reverse  His  designs  or  mar 
His  work.  He  has  made  the  race 
equal,  alika,  the  same  being,  with 
tho  same  body,  and  the  same  mind, 


and  the  same  nature,  and  the  same 
wants,  and  therefore  designed  all 
for  the  same  rights,  the  same  duties, 
and  the  same  happiness,  and  how- 
ever much,  or  to  whatever  extent 
this  design  is  interrupted  or  per- 
verted by  His  creatures,  a  time  final- 
ly comes  when  the  human  agency  is 
exploded,  the  wrong-doer  punished, 
and  the  natural  order  restored 
again.  All  who  belong  to  the  race 
or  species  come  into  the  world  equal, 
and  the  perfection  of  human  society 
will  consist  in  protecting  and  pre- 
serving this  natural  equality,  and 
some  day  this  will  undoubtedly  be 
realized. 

Ignorant  and  heartless  men,  infi- 
dels and  others,  often  sneer  at  the 
earnestness  and  faith  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  progress  of  human  so- 
ciety, and  the  indefinite  per- 
fectibility of  the  race.  They  say 
the  Irish,  for  example,  cannot  gov- 
ern themselves,  or  perhaps  that  the 
masses  of  the  Old  "World  are  inca- 
pable of  self-government ;  indeed 
not  a  few,  in  these  latter  days,  in  our 
own  country,  say  that  the  people  are 
unfit  to  rule  themselves.  This  politi- 
cal infidelity  springs  as  often  from  ig- 
norance as  from  heartlessness,  for  if 
those  who  indulge  it  could  actually 
know  their  own  nature,  they  would 
see  its  absurdity  as  well  as  blas- 
phemy. God  has  made  no  race  or 
being  of  any  kind  superior  to  us, 
and  therefore  self-government  is  not 
only  a  right,  but  a  sacred  and  im- 
perative duty  that  is  inalienable, 
and  the  man  or  class  that  dares  to 
usurp  this  power  over  his  fellow,  de- 
serves death  at  once,  and  therefore 
the  maxim  that  "  resistance  to  ty- 
rants is  obedience  to  God,"  is  a  sa- 
cred and  glorious  truth.  We  are  all 
alike,  have  the  same  nature  and  tho 
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same  wants,  and  are  therefore  design- 
ed for  the  same  rights,  and  whatever 
the  human  contrivance  to  defeat 
this  design,  the  natural  equality  re- 
mains intact  and  untouched  forever. 
An  English  noble  has  a  thousand 
tenants  on  his  estate,  every  one  of 
whom  came  into  the  world  his  equal, 
but  from  the  instant  of  birth,  the 
human  laws  intervene,  take  posses- 
sion of  them,  surround  him  with 
every  possible  benefit,  and  them  with 
every  possible  drawback;  but  the 
next  generation  comes  back  to  the 
starting  point ;  his  children  and 
their  children  are  exactly  equal,  so 
that,  exchanged  in  their  cradles,  the 
peasant  grows  up  the  gentieman 
and  the  noble  the  hind.  Thus  na- 
ture vindicates  her  rights,  and  thus 
the  beneficence  and  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  remain  untouched  through 
millions  of  years.  That  some  day 
the  natural  law  will  be  recognized, 
and  human  society  will  be  as  per- 
fect as  nature  herself  in  this  respect, 
we  are  not  permitted  to  doubt,  for 
otherwise  the  design  of  the  Creator 
would  be  deieated  by  chance  or  hu- 
man cunning.  And  what  a  grand 
thought  it  is  to  realize  this  truth  ! — - 
if,  instead  of  the  mighty  confusion 
and  disfiguration  of  the  present,  we 
had  four  millions  of  citizens  in  New 
York  whose  social  condition  was  as 
equal  as  their  natural  condition,  or 
that  that  natural  equality  stamped 
on  them  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator 
was  permitted  a  social  development 
in  accord  with  the  design  of  the 
Creator  I 

In  an  absolute  sense,  no  two  per- 
sons, it  is  true,  are  exactly  the  same, 
and  there  are  innumerable  varieties 
of  size,  complexion,  figure,  nieatal 
tendencies,  &c,  but  substantially 
they  are  naturally   eouaU  and    that 


human  society  will  some  day,  how- 
ever remote,  perceive  this  equality, 
we  may  not  doubt,  for  otherwise,  as 
observed,  we  must  presume  that 
chance  and  human  fraud  and  con- 
trivance may  permanently  mar  the 
work  and  defeat  the  design  of  the 
Almighty  Creator.  But  many  years, 
perhaps  many  centuries,  must  elapse 
before  this  design  of  the  Creator 
will  be  realized  in  the  Old  World, 
and  revolution,  civil  war,  social  dis- 
integration, and  external  conquest, 
are  absolute  necessities  of  the  fu- 
ture. Meanwhile,  there  is  no  hope, 
or  possible  solution  through  "re- 
form," or  a  peaceable  programme  in 
England,  and  the  rose-water  reform- 
ers of  the  day  are  as  absolutely  use- 
less to  the  cause  of  true  progress 
as  butterflies  in  winter.  The  system 
must  be  overthrown,  the  absurd 
monarchy,  with  a  foolish  woman  as 
its  chief,  demolished,  and  the  still 
greater  evil  of  a  vicious  and  soulless 
oligarchy  trampled  down  by  the 
masses,  before  there  is  any  possible 
relief  of  the  latter,  and  this  is  only 
practicable  through  revolution,  like 
that  of  France  in  1789,  which  tore 
up  the  very  roots  of  monarchy,  and 
its  adjuncts  of  special  and  privil- 
eged classes. 

But  turning  from  the  sins,  and 
crimes,  and  rottenness  of  the  old 
societies,  a  new  world  is  discovered, 
and  a  field  opened  for  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  human  so- 
ciety, that  has  no  parallel,  or  indeed 
resemblance  to  anything  known  in 
the  past  history  of  mankind.  Here, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  different 
species  of  men  are  found  in  juxtapo- 
sition, and  this  natural  distinction 
of  race  excludes  thoso  artificial  dis- 
tions  of  classes  in  our  own  raco  that 
so  corrupts  and  degrades  the  mass- 
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es,  and  indeed  that  so  dwarfs  and 
emasculates  the  privileged  class  it- 
self, that  rises  on  the  shoulders  of 
its  wronged  and  outraged  brethren. 

There  are  some  half  dozen  species 
of  mankind,  our  own,  the  Caucasian, 
being  the  most  perfect,  and  the  ne- 
gro the  least  perfect  of  all.  How 
creation  began,  whether,  as  now,  all 
the  races  were  thus  originally  cre- 
ated, or  by  supernatural  interposi- 
tion subsequently  were  thus  organ- 
ized, we  can  never  know,  but  we  do 
know,  and  cannot  avoid  knowing, 
when  we  actually  see  them,  that  the 
several  species  of  men  differ  from 
each  other  just  as  do  the  different 
species  of  animals  that  belong  to  the 
same  genus  or  family. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  Al- 
mighty Creator  designed  them  for 
juxtaposition,  for  otherwise  not  only 
would  they  be  created  in  vain,  but 
a  large  portion  of  the  earth  would 
needs  remain  a  desert,  and  those 
great  tropical  and  semi-tropical  pro- 
ductions, so  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind  and  to  the  civilization  of 
our  times,  would  be  lost  to  the 
world. 

Furthermore,  the  negro  nature,  his 
wonderful  imitative  capacities,his  de- 
pendence on  and  affection  for  those 
who  guide,  protect  and  care  for  his 
wants,  render  it  certain  that  nature, 
or  nature's  God,  designed  him  for 
juxtaposition  with  us  ;  and  finally, 
his  greater  increase  than  in  isola- 
tion, or  when  left  to  his  own  voli- 
tion and  natural  aptitudes  in  Africa, 
demonstrates  beyond  any  possible 
doubt  the  design  of  the  Almighty 
Creator  in  thi 3  respect.  Nor  does 
it  follow  that  this  race  should  be 
wholly  confined  to  the  great  tropical 
centers  of  the  Continent.  It  is  true 
negroes  cannot  be  made   tillers  of 


the  soil,  or  their  services  available  for 
the   cultivation   of  the   products  of 
the    temperate     latitudes,    but     as 
household   servants,  and   protected 
from  the  frost,  it  were  desirable  and 
beneficial  to  society  that  they  should 
be   used  wholly   and   absolutely   as 
domestic  servants.    There  should  be 
no  such  social  monstrosities  as  white 
menials  in  free  America,  nor  any  of 
that  hireling  system  whereby  crea- 
tures of  our  own  blood,  with  all  the 
natural   capacities,  aspirations  and 
wants  of  ourselves,    are   artificially 
degraded  into  subjects,  and  made  to 
submit  to  the  caprices  of  their  na- 
tural equals.     It  is  true,  in  the  pre- 
sent defective  social  arrangements, 
a  reflex  of  the  old  European  system 
of  slavery,    "  hiring  hands"   cannot 
be  avoided  in    our   mechanical  and 
agricultural    operations,     but    this 
should  not  excend  to  household  ser- 
vice and  menial  employments.     All 
creatures  are  elevated  or  degraded 
just  to  the  extent  that  they  conform 
to,  or  depart  from,  the  law  of  nature, 
and  while  to  be  waited  on  by  a  ne- 
gro neither  degrades  him  nor  cor- 
rupts his  master,  the  man  or  the  fa- 
mily that  is  served  by  their  natural 
equals,  are  injured  by  this  unnatu- 
ral service  perhaps  quite  as  much  as 
the  hirelings  themselves.      We  have 
terrible  instances   in   history  where 
Boman    emperors,     feudal    barons 
and  others,    removed   from   all  re- 
sponsibility in  their  unnatural   su- 
premacy over  their  natural  equals, 
became  almost  fiends  in  their  fright- 
ful tyrannies,  but,  while  persons  of 
ill-regulated      temper     may     often 
abuse   their  negro  servants,  no  in- 
stance  ever   occurred  where   there 
was  any  resemblance  to  the  former. 
Bad  and  brutal  men  will  abuse  wife 
and  children,  but  the  same  men,  as 
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Koman  emperors  or  feudal  barons, 
would  have  been  fiends.  So,  too, 
bad  and  brutal  masters  may  abuse 
their  negroes,  but  as  the  relation  is 
natural,  there  is  none  of  that  fiend- 
ish brutality  that  follows  from  un- 
natural supremacy  over  their  fel- 
lows. Indeed,  a  brutal  or  bad  man 
would  be  more  likely  to  abuse  his 
wife  or  children  than  his  negro  do- 
mestic, for  the  interest  of  property 
would  restrain  such  man  far  more 
than  public  opinion  or  the  law  in 
the  former  case.  As  regards  the 
welfare  of  the  negro,  it  is  already 
settled  by  the  most  ignorant  or 
lunatic,  that  his  condition  here  is 
vastly  preferable  to  African  sav- 
agery. But,  in  truth,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  any  possible  well-being 
of  the  negro  superior  to  that  al- 
ready realized.  Think  of  it — four 
millions  of  such  perfectly  healthy 
and  happy  human  creatures,  that, 
properly  speaking,  there  was  not 
one  single  pauper,  drunkard,  thief, 
or  prostitute  among  them.  They 
were  all  equal,  all  in  accord  with  the 
natural  law,  all  where  God  and  na- 
ture placed  them,  in  social  subordi- 
nation, harmonizing  with  their  na- 
tural subordination,  and  the  result 
was,  four  millions  of  the  healthiest, 
and  therefore  happiest,  human  crea- 
tures that  ever  lived  upon  this 
earth.  The  four  millions  of  citi- 
zens in  this  State  are  naturally  as 
alike  and  equal  to  each  other  as 
those  four  millions  of  negroes  were 
to  each  other,  and  what  a  glorious 
spectacle  it  would  be  to  see  their 
natural  equality — that  which  God 
ordained  and  designed  we  should 
live  up  to — practically  manifested, 
as  in  the  case  of  these  negroes ! 
Why,  if  the  citizenship  of  New 
York  were  as  perfect,  or  if  the  social 


development  were  as  complete  and 
beneficent,  relatively  considered,  as 
we  witness  in  the  case  of  these  four 
millions  of  negroes  at  the  South, 
society  would  be  perfect,  for  then, 
as  in  the  latter  case,  there  would  be 
no  paupers,  thieves,  or  prostitutes 
— all  would  be  equal  as  God  made 
them  and  designed  them,  and  pov- 
erty, vice  and  misery  unknown. 
But,  instead,  we  witness  distinctions 
of  class,  cultivation  and  ignorance, 
virtue  and  vice,  that  closely  approx- 
imate to  the  rottenness  and  misery 
of  the  Old  World,  and  the  best  pos- 
sible hope  for  our  race,  the  most 
perfect  social  development  in  the 
future,  is  to  reach  the  actuality,  re- 
latively considered,  of  the  negro  at 
the  South. 

This  juxtaposition  of  races  on  this 
Continent,  this  natural  subord; na- 
tion of  the  negro,  is,  therefore,  the 
key  of  the  future,  and  the  funda- 
nental  basis  of  a  civilization  that 
io  destined  as  far  to  surpass  that  of 
Europe  as  the  latter  does  the  old, 
exhausted  and  almost  forgotten 
civilization  of  Asia  and  the  Oriental 
World.  Nor  need  any  thoughtful 
mind  feel  discouragement  at  the 
monstrous  and  wide-spread  lunacy 
that  now  seems  about  to  submerge 
our  civilization,  if  not  to  reverse  the 
order  of  nature,  and  equalize  races. 
It  will  soon  exhaust  itself,  and, 
though  it  ruins  this  generation,,  it 
cannot  destroy  the  civilization  of  a 
Continent.  Even  should  the  four 
millions  of  negroes,  with  an  equal 
number  of  whites,  perish  from  the 
earth,  it  will  not  ruin  the  Continent. 
Again,  negroes  would  be  brought 
from  Africa — again,  great  and  glo- 
rious Americans,  like  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  &c,  would 
spring  from  this  natural  and  bene- 
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ficent  social  order  to  lead  society,  where  the  natural  equality  is  pre- 

and  the  mighty  problem  solved  for-  served.      Pauperism,     prostitution, 

ever;   negroes   would  become   uni-  poverty,  ignorance  and  misery,  and 

versally   domestic   servants   at   the  weary    and    hopeless    toil    of    the 

North  as  well  as  at  the  South,  and  masses  will  cease,  or  mainly  so,  and 

save  our  own  brothers  and  sisters  the    happiness    that    a   beneficent 

from  that  degrading,  menial  depen-  Creator  designed  for  all  His  crea- 

dence  that  now  so  disgraces  'Ameri-  tures  realized  in  this  perfect  social 

can     society.        Then    will     begin  order,  resting  on  the  natural  order 

that    perfect    social     development  and  obvious  design  of  the  Almighty. 


■*o*- 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FAILURES  AND  THE  REPUBLIC'S 

ONLY  HOPE. 

The  description  which  President  oppression  because  another  Ameri- 

Johnson  has  given  in  his  last  veto  can  citizen,  and   not  myself,  is  the 

message,  of  the  intolerable  despot-  immediate     sufferer?      How     long 

ism  inflicted  upon  the  southern  peo-  would  freedom  survive  in  any  couii- 

ple,  by  act  of  Congress,  hangs  be-  try  where  a  majority  of  the  citizens 

fore  our  eyes  like  some  horrible  pic-  were  inspired  only  with  a  spirit  so 

tare    of  hell.     We   shall  search   in  narrow,   so   selfish  and    so    mean? 

vain  over  the  the  pages  of  civilized  Alas !  here  lies  our  greatest  danger, 

history  for  a   parallel  of    such  op-  in  the  indifference  of  the  northern 

pression  and  wi  ongs.     Take  all  the  people  to  the  sacred  rights  of  Amer- 

wrongs   which   Poland  suffers  from  ican    citizens  ;    for  this,  more  than 

Russia,  Hungary  from  Austria,  Ire-  anything  else,  proves  the  decline  of 

land  from  England,  and  add  them  our    patriotism     and     our     virtue, 

together,  and  they  are  only  as  dust  Were  the  same  virtue  and  the  same 

in  the  balance  against  the  crushing  instinctive  passion  of  liberty  in  the 

tyranny  which  the   illegal   body  of  breasts  of  the  masses  of  our  popu- 

Congress   heaps   upon    twelve  mil-  lation,  now,  that  were  in  the  bosoms 

lions     of   American  citizens.      But  of  the  founders  of  this  government, 

why  do  we  say  twelve  millions  ?     Is  there  would  be  an   end  to  all  this 

not    the   wrong   and    the  disgrace  despotism  in  less  than  thirty  days, 

upon    every  American  citizen?     Is  Thirty  days  would  put  an  end  to  all 

the  principle  or  the  fact  of  despot-  Lictors  of  Congress  who  now  hold 

ism  any  the  less  odious,  merely  be-  the    bayonets    of    negroes    at   the 

cause  it  is  over  my  neighbor,  and  throats  of  the  white   men,  women 

not   immediately  over  me  ?     As  an  and  children  over  the  whole  terri- 

honorable  man  and  a  good  citizen,  tory   of    one   half   of    the   original 

ought  I  to  be  more  tolerant  towards  States  of  the  former  Union.      Wo 
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say  former  Union,  for  there  is  no 
longer  a  Union.  A  Union  without 
the  voluntary  consent  of  the  parties 
to  it,  is  the  dream  of  an  idiot.  In- 
deed, nearly  one  half  of  the  States 
in  this  present  accursed  despotism 
are  not  parties  to  it  at  all.  They 
are  victims.  They  are  in  the  em- 
braces of  an  African  government, 
precisely  as  the  dove  is  in  the  talons 
of  the  kite,  the  lamb  in  the  jaws  of 
the  wolf.  There  is  no  more  union 
between  these  oppressing  and  the 
oppressed  States,  than  there  is  be- 
tween the  jaws  of  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb,  or  between  the  kite  and  the 
dove.  Every  quality  or  circum- 
stance of  union  is  gone.  Such  im- 
placable traitors  as  Phillips,  who 
boast  that  they  "  have  spent  nine- 
teen years  in  trying  to  break  up  this 
Union,"  have  accomplished  their 
desires.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
reason  with  the  imbecile  who  thinks 
this  African  kind  of  despotism  is  a 
union,  nor  with  the  wretch  who 
affirms  that  a  government  of  the 
swor.d  or  the  bayonet  is  a  free  gov- 
ernment, or  that  it,  in  anything,  re- 
sembles the  government  established 
by  our  fathers.  In  his  last  veto 
message,  the  President  says  : 

"Thus,  all  over  these  ten  States,  this 
military  government  is  now  declared  to 
have  unlimited  authority.  It  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  \  reservation  of  the  public 
peace,  the  administration  of  criminal  laws, 
the  registration  of  voters,  and  the  super- 
intendence of  elect  ons  ;  but  in  all  respects 
is  asserted  to  be  paramount  to  the  existing 
civil  governments.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  state  of  society  more  intolerable 
than  this,  and  yet  it  is  to  this  condition 
that  twelve  millions  of  American  citizens 
are  reduced  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Over  every  foot  of  the  immense 
territory  occupied  by  these  American  citi- 
zens the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 


theoretically,  is  in  full  operation  ;  it  binds 
all  the  people  there,  and  should  protect 
them.  Yet  they  are  denied  every  one  of 
its  sacred  guarantees." 

If  this  language  was  used  in  rela- 
tion to  tyrannies  endured  by  the 
people  under  some  foreign  despot- 
ism, it  would  be  enough  to  make 
the  blood  rush  like  fire  along  the 
veins  of  every  virtuous  American  ; 
but  what  ought  to  be  the  horror, 
nay,  the  unquenchable  wrath  and 
revenge,  to  be  told,  officially,  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that 
such  is  the  condition  of  twelve  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens!  Such 
a  declaration  ought  to  make  the 
sword  and  the  knife  of  every  true 
man  in  America  leap  from  their 
scabbards. 

But  to  say  that  twelve  millions  of 
people  are  reduced  to  this  by  act  of 
Congress,  is  not  altogether  true. 
Congress  has  no  power  whatever  in 
such  premises.  Its  acts  are  no  more 
binding,  in  such  legislation,  than 
the  threats  of  the  bandit  and  the 
assassin  are  law.  This  despotism  is 
really  exercised  over  the  people  be- 
cause we  have  not  the  virtue  and 
the  pluck  to  destroy  every  scoun- 
drel who  attempts  its  administra- 
tion. Were  Congress  to  pass  an 
act  to  take  all  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters from  the  white  people  and  give 
them  to  the  negroes,  would  it  be 
law  ?  Were  even  the  Supreme  Court 
to  pronouce  it  constitutional,  would 
it  be  law  ?  Would  the  President  be 
bound  to  execute  it  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  would  he  not  deserve  sum- 
mary execution  for  attempting  to 
execute  such  an  act  ?  But,  by  his 
own  arguments — arguments  which 
his  enemies  have  not,  and  dare  not 
attempt    to   answer — these  military 
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bills  of  Congress  are  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  as  violative  of  all  law,  as 
an  act  to  give  all  the  white  women 
to  the  negroes  would  be !  And  yet 
he  executes  them! — executes  bills 
which  he  declares  were  designed  to 
destroy  the  Constitution  and  gov- 
ernment of  our  country.  While 
under  an  oath  to  "preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Constitution," 
he  administers  these  bills  of  Con- 
gress, which  he  officially  declares 
were  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  Constitution  !  He 
declares  that  Congress  has  annihi- 
lated the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Executive  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment. Congress  has  no  more  right 
to  abridge  or  extend  the  powers  of 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, than  the  Executive  has  to 
extend  or  abridge  the  powers  of 
Congress.  And  it  is  the  President's 
duty,  whenever  and  wherever  he 
finds  an  individual  attempting  the 
use  of  powers  which  the  Constitu- 
tion imparts  to  him  alone,  to  stop 
him,  even  if  it  requires  the  total 
force  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  to  do  it.  Congress 
has  passed  a  number  of  bills  which 
take  away  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  President,  and  bestow  them 
upon  Grant,  and  Grant  accepts 
these  powers  and  executes  them. 
That  makes  him  a  party  equally 
criminal  with  Congress.  And  yet 
there  are  creatures  wretched  enough, 
calling  themselves  Democrats,  who 
propose  this  cold  and  clammy  Lictor 
of  Congress  for  the  Presidency ! 
Were  Grant  a  friend  of  liberty,  were 
he  a  man  of  honor,  would  he  not  a 
thousand  times  resign  before  he 
would  execute  the  intolerable  des- 
potism of  the  African  tyrants  of 
Congress  ?    We  confess  that  we  can 


conceive  of  no  greater  curse  to  an 
almost  ruined  country  than  the 
election  of  any  such  tool  or  Lictor  of 
despotism  as  Grant.  The  election 
of  Chase,  of  old  Ben.  Wade,  or  even 
of  Phillips,  would  be  a  thousand 
times  less  evil,  because  that  would 
very  soon  cure  itself  by  the  Jacobin 
vagaries  and  impossible  schemes 
which  would  overflow  the  country 
like  a  flood,  and  would  soon  enough 
end  in  a  general  collapse  of  the 
whole  African  party.  But  the  elec- 
tion of  Grant  would  confirm  and 
perpetuate  the  despotic  principles 
of  the  war  as  a  "fixity"  upon  our 
country.  Should  Grant,  therefore, 
be  nominated,  he  must  be  defeated, 
no  matter  what  combinations  should 
be  rendered  necessary  to  secure 
his  defeat.  The  election  of  Fred. 
Douglass,  or  any  other  negro,  would 
be  a  safer  experiment,  by  turning 
the  whole  thing  into  a  farce  at  once, 
and  thus  showing  forth  the  con- 
tempt and  disgust  of  the  whole 
country.  Better  take  the  expelled 
Haytien  Geffrard,  or  even  old  Solou- 
que,  for  President  of  this  African- 
ized country,  than  to  take  a  man 
whose  rule  would  be  marked  by  the 
political  and  moral  character  of 
such  creatures  as  Sheridan,  Sickles 
and  Pope.  Our  first  business  is  to 
get  rid  of  all  these  military  abomi- 
nations, even  should  we  have  to  use 
a  Chase  or  a  Wade,  or  the  devil 
himself,  to  accomplish  so  great  a 
purpose.  Our  country's  only  hope 
is  in  lifting  the  standard  of  civil 
liberty,  in  opposition  to  every  shape 
and  sort  of  military  rule.  A  mere 
butcher  of  men  is  the  "last  man  to 
represent  civil  liberty. 

Mr.  Johnson's  last  veto  m<  ssage 
leaves  no  hope  of  any  relief  to  rhe 
country  from  him.     He  is  all  words 
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and  wind ;  talks  like  a  hero,  and 
runs  like  a  hound;  states  the 
law  like  a  statesman,  and  then  per- 
mits it  to  be  violated  like  a  crim- 
inal. Read  the  following  from  his 
veto  message  : 

1 '  Within  a  period  less  than  a  year,  the 
legislation  of  Congress  has  attempted  to 
strip  the  Executive  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  some  of  its  essential  powers. 
The  Constitution,  and  the  oath  provided  in 
it,  devolve  upon  the  President  the  power 
and  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.  The  Constitution,  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  power,  gives  hm  the  choice 
ot  the  agents,  and  makes  them  subject  to 
his  control  and  supervision  ;  but  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  laws  the  constitutional 
obligation  upon  the  President  remains,  but 
the  power  to  execute  that  constitutional 
duty  is  effectually  taken  away.  The  mili- 
tary commander  is,  as  to  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment, made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
President,  and  the  General  of  the  Army 
the  place  of  the  Senate,  and  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  asseit  his 
own  constitutional  powers,  may,  under 
pretence  of  law,  be  met  by  official  insub- 
ordination. It  is  to  be  feared  that  these 
military  officers,  looking  to  the  authority 
given  by  these  laws  rather  than  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  Constitution,  will  recognize  no 
authority  but  the  Commander  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  the  General  of  the  Army.  If 
there  were  no  other  objections  than  this  to 
this  proposed  legislation,  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient. While  I  hold  the  chief  executive 
authority  of  the  United  S  ates  ;  while  the 
obligations  rest  upon  me  to  see  that  all  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed,  I  can  never 
willingly  surrender  that  trust  or  the  pow- 
ers given  for  its  execution.  I  can  never 
give  my  assent  to  be  made  responsible  for 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws,  and  at 
the  same  time  surrender  that  trust  and  the 
powers  that  accompany  it  to  any  other  ex- 
ecutive officer,  high  or  low,  or  to  any  num- 
ber of  executive  officers." 

And  yet,  has  he  not  abandoned 
the  Constitutional  powers  of  his 
office  into  the  hands  of  Grant? 
With   a  pen   of    sufficient   fire    he 


brands  the  usurpers,  and  yet,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  coward,  he  executes 
the  usurpation.  He  declares  he 
"  will  never  surrender  the  powers" 
entrusted  to  his  office  by  the  Con- 
stitution, while  he  is  all  the  time 
giving  them  up  without  a  single 
effort.  He  is  as  weak  as  the  lost 
woman  who 

"  Swore  she'd  ne'er  consent — consented." 

From  the  very  beginning  of  these 
usurpations  of  Congress,  we  have 
tried  to  impress  upon  the  people 
that  these  acts  were  binding  upon 
nobody — that  neither  the  President 
is  bound  to  execute  them,  nor  the 
people  to  respect  and  obey  them. 
"We  have  often  pointed  out  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  idea  that  a  bill  which  is 
passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  over 
the  President's  veto,  is  necessarily 
a  law.  Suppose  Congress  should, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  over  the  Pre- 
sident's veto,  pass  a  bill  to  change 
this  government  into  a  kingdom, 
and  proceed  to  take  steps  for  the 
crowning  of  a  king,  would  such  a 
bill  be  law,  because  passed  by  the 
two-thirds  vote  ?  Would  the  Presi- 
dent be  bound  to  execute  the  bill  ? 
Would  the  people  be  bound  to 
obey  it  ?  Would  they  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  the  inalienable 
right  to  kill  the  would-be  king, 
and  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  passage  and  execution  of  such 
an  act?  There  is,  we  suppose,  no 
doubt  upon  this  matter.  And  Mr. 
Johnson  has  proved,  by  unanswer- 
able arguments,  that  these  military 
bills  of  Congress  are  as  violative  of 
our  Constitution,  and  as  revolution- 
ary, as  a  bill  to  establish  a  kingdom 
would  be.  By  executing  these  bills, 
or  permitting  them  to  be  executed, 
he  is  guilty  of  as  flagrant  a  viola- 
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tion  of  his  oath  as  he  would  be  by 
executing  an  act  of  Congress  to 
change  the  republic  into  a  kingdom. 
We  have  been  greatly  gratified  to 
see  our  views  on  this  subject  fully 
endorsed  by  one  of  the  ablest  legal 
minds  in  the  United  States,  the 
Hon.  B.  H.  Hill,  who,  in  a  letter  on 
the  duties  of  the  President,  has,  we 
think,  left  no  room  for  that  func- 
tionary to  doubt  his  own  infidelity 
to  the  Constitution  he  has  sworn  to 
protect  and  defend.  "We  make  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Hill's 
letter,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  argument  in  the  columns  of  The 
Old  Guard: 

"Does  this  give  two-thirds  of  the  Con- 
gress power  to  subvert  the  government, 
and  is  the  President  bound  to  help  them 
subvert  it?  The  Constitution,  in  separate 
clauses,  defines  what  Congress  may  do, 
and  then,  by  other  clauses,  declares  what 
Congress  shall  not  do.  Doubts  naturally 
arise  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the 
meaning  in  those  clauses  which  seek  to 
define  what  Congress  may  do.  But  sup- 
pose Congress  undertake  to  do  that  which 
the  Constitution  says  Congress  shall  not 
do?  How  then?  If  two-thirds  say  they 
will  do  it  anyhow,  is  the  President  bound 
to  execute  it? 

"The  Constitution  says:  'No  bid  of  at- 
tainder or  ex  post  facio  law  shall  be  pass- 
ed. '  Suppose  two-thirds  pass  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder, is  it  a  law  ?  If  so,  two-thirds  of 
the  Congress  can  annul  the  Constitution. 
If  so,  the  will  of  two-thirds  of  Congress, 
and  not  the  Constitution,  is  the  supreme 
law.  But  the  President  is  not  bound  to 
execute  that  which  is  not  a  law.  The  Pre- 
sident admits  the  Sherman  bill  is  a  bill  of 
attainder  against  nine  millions  of  people  ! 
How,  then,  can  he  be  bound  to  execute 
that  which  the  Constitution  says  shall  not 
be  done  ? 

"  Suppoee  two-thirds  of  this  concave 
shall  declare  that  the  present  patriotic 
Governor  of  Connecticut  was  no  properly 
elected,  because  the  colored  citizens  of 
that  State  were  excluded  by  the  laws  there- 
of from  voting  in  the  election ;  an  I  should 
then  declare  the  governm.  nt  was  provis- 


ional, and  f-end  a  military  commander 
there  to  govern  the  people  until  they 
should  change  their  laws  and  hold  another 
election  in  which  the  colored  citizens 
should  participate  ?  Must  the  President 
execute  this  order  ? 

' '  Suppose  this  two-thirds  shall  declare 
that  all  elections,  State  and  Federal,  of 
persons  not  of  the  Radical  cr  Republican 
party,  are  void,  because  such  persons  are 
not  loyal,  and  shall  reduce  the  people, 
guilty  of  such  disloyal  elections,  to  mili- 
tary subjection,  must  the  President  execute 
the  mandate  ? 

"Suppose  two-thirds  of  this  conclave 
shall  declare  that  the  President  is  disloyal, 
and  he  i-i,  therefore,  not  a  legal  President, 
and  is  ]  emoved,  or  not  to  be  obeyed,  must 
the  Executive  department  execute  his  own 
demolition?  Suppose  they  say  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  an  obstruction  to  progress, 
and  is  abolished;  yea  more,  suppose  they 
shall  declare,  what  they  have  often  said, 
that  the  Federal  Constitution  '  is  a  cove- 
nant with  hell  and  a  league  with  the  devil,' 
and  that  no  State  Constitution  is  republi- 
can in  form,  and  that  all  shall  be  set  aside, 
or  declared  only  provisional,  and  the  whole 
country  shaL  be  placed  under  military  rule, 
with  commanders  subject  only  to  the  or- 
ders of  this  conclave,  until  new  Constitu- 
tions, State  and  Federal,  shall  be  approved 
by  them,  and  in  making  which  all  who 
agree  with  them  shall  be  enfranchised,  and 
all  who  differ  from  them  shall  be  disfran- 
chised, must  the  President  be  bound  to 
execute  this  resolution,  or  quietly  look  on 
and  see  the  government  destroyed?  All 
these  things  some  of  this  conclave  have 
declared  ought  to  be  done,  and  have 
threatened  to  do !  More  than  all  these 
they  have  done,  and  are  now  actually  do- 
ing, for  ten  of  the  States.  Why  may  they 
not  do  so  for  all  ?  The  power  is  the  same 
over  all  that  it  is  over  one.  They  ought  to 
do  so  for  all  or  for  none.  They  send  a  sin- 
gle officer  to  Virginia,  who  is  not  even  a 
resident  of  the  State,  and  claim  for  him 
power  to  repeal  the  laws  passed  in  the  days 
of  Washington,  and  by  the  votes  and  ap- 
proval of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe  and 
Marshall;  and  a  similar  non-resident  indi- 
vidual, by  his  own  irresponsible  edicts,  sets 
aside  whole  constitutions  and  codes  in  the 
Stales  of  Macon  and  Pinckney,  and  pro- 
claims others  in  their  stead,  in  a  manner 
more    summary  and    arbitrary  than    .  ny 
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monarch  in  Europe  dare  exhibit !  All  this 
is  admitted  to  be  plainly,  grossly  unconsti- 
tutional, but  it  must  be  done,  and  the  Pre- 
sident is  bound  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  done, 
because  two-thirds  of  this  conclave  says  it 
must  be  done  ! 

"Thus,  not  only  two-thirds  of  a  Con- 
gress, but  of  a  fragmentary  conclave  of 
members — who  secure  that  two-thirds  by 
unlawfudy  excluding  from  their  seats  those 
member  who  are  not  willing  to  commit 
perjury  to  destroy  the  government— be- 
come not  only  gre  ter  than  the  Constitu- 
tion, not  only  have  power  to  destroy  the 
government,  but  can  command,  order, 
compel  every  other  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  aid  in  the  destruction.  Was 
ever  conclusion  so  lame,  heresy  so  danger- 
ous, or  patriotism  so  self-destructive  ? 

"Heucefoith,  not  the  Constitution,  and 
the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  but 
the  will  of  the  two-thirds  of  Congress,  or 
a  conclave  taking  forcible  possession  of 
the  Capilol,  shall  be  the  supreme  lav  of 
the  land.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  require 
us  all,  from  the  President  down,  to  take  an 
oath  to  support  that  will,  instead  of  re- 
quiring us  to  swear  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution, and  then  compelling  us,  by  the 
higher  power  of  this  will,  to  violate  our 
oaths  ? 

"No  Congress,  not  even  a  legitimate 
Congress,  by  even  a  unanimous  vote,  have 
power  to  destroy  States,  to  pass  laws  for- 
bidden by  the  Constitution,  nor  to  subvert 
the  government;  and  when  th--y  undertake 
it,  and  in  the  meanest  and  most  dangerous 
of  all  ways — under  cov  r  of  oaths  and 
office — it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Pre- 
sident to  suppress  them  as  it  is  his  duty  to 
suppress  an  insurrection  or  un  invasion." 

Mr.  Hill  gives  the  President  cre- 
dit for  being  a  patriot,  and  attri- 
butes his  lamentable  failure  to  a 
want  of  courage  to  front  the  fierce 
spirit  of  the  '•' Radical"  revolution. 
This  may  be  true,  but  our  country- 
is  none  the  less  the  loser.  So  far 
as  the  effect  upon  the  Constitution 
is  concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whe- 
ther the  executive  fails  from  want 
of  patriotism  or  want  of  courage. 
That  he  has  failed  totally  in  the  dis- 


charge of  his  duties,  is,  alas !  beyond 
dispute.  Nor  is  there  any  apparent 
hope  for  our  country  from  any  bet- 
ter doing  on  his  part.  The  man 
who  will  consent  to  execute  these 
bills  of  Congress  for  a  single  month, 
or  for  a  day — nay,  for  an  hour,  has 
forfeited  forever  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  every  virtuous  and 
patriotic  citizen.  Those  who  look 
for  the  redemption  of  our  country 
must  base  their  expectations  upon 
influences  and  measures  that  have 
no  reference  to  executive  action. 
Nor  can  such  expectations  be  based 
upon  any  sort  of  recognition  of  the 
lawfulness  of  these  bills  of  Con- 
gress. There  must  be  a  great  and 
determined  party  which  stoutly  re- 
fuses to  admit  the  legality  of  this 
indecent  ramp  of  a  Congress,  and 
which  proclaims  all  its  acts  as  null 
and  void.  As  long  as  this  body  is 
treated  as  a  Congress,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and 
as  long  as  its  acts  are  regarded  as 
laws,  without  a  resolute  and  un- 
compromising protesting  party,  it 
is  useless  and  foolish  to  cherish 
hopes  of  the  salvation  of  our  coun- 
try. There  are,  Ave  know,  those  in- 
comprehensible dreamers  who  still 
talk  of  an  appeal  to  the  ballot.  "We 
have  an  illustration  cf  what  appeal- 
ing to  the  ballot  means  in  the  late 
election  in  Tennessee.  Why  talk 
of  appealing  to  the  ballot,  when  we 
know  there  is  no  longer  any  legal 
ballot?  Why  talk  of  going  into  a 
Presidential  election,  when,  by  act 
of  Congress,  even  the  vote  of  the 
North  is  to  be  overbalanced  and 
made  void  by  swarms  of  negroes  in 
the  South,  where  the  election  re- 
turns are  to  be  made  by  a  set  of 
military  vagabonds,  without  the 
least    restraint    or    supervision    of 
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law? — where,  whether  the  votes  be 
one  thousmd  or  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, depends,  not  upon  the  popu- 
lation, but  upon  the  will  of  those 
unprincipled  tools  of  Congress;  the 
"military  commanders  I"  By  these 
bills  Congress  not  only  makes  the 
laws,  but  really  does  all  the  voting, 
through  the  machinery  of  its  own 
device !  Mast  we  be  looked  upon 
as  a  nation  of  fools,  as  well  as  a 
nation  of  cowards?  Let  us,  at 
least,  have  a  party  in  the  field, 
which,  however  small  in  numbers, 
will  be  mighty  in  the  profound 
strength  of  its  patriotism  and  its 
manhood.  The  thunders  of  such  a 
party  would  at  last  tumble  in  ruins 
this  vast  African  temple  of  despot- 
ism and  lies.  This  temple  must  be 
throivn  down.  It  cannot  be  voted 
down,  as  long  as  the  machinery  de- 
vised by  Congress  is  regarded  as 
law.  Up  to  this  grand  point  the 
people  must  be  educated.  They 
must,  at  least,  be  taught,  and  be 
made  to  feel,  that  the  career  of  this 
terrible  despotism  is  not  only  to  be 
arrested,  but  is  to  be  stopped — even 
if,  in  doing  it,  every  other  usurper 
is  sent  seething  down  over  the  brim- 
stone track  of  Abraham  Lincoln! 
Terrible  thought !  But  is  it  half  as 
terrible  as  the  thought  that  the  free 
system  of  government  established 
by  our  forefathers  is  to  be  thrown 
down  forever  ?  Is  it  not  better  that 
every  usurper  and  tyrant  in  the 
world  should  be  pitched  headlong 
into  the  Vastarian  gulf,  to  keep  the 
company  of  the  "late  lamented," 
than  that  even  one  virtuous  citizen 
should  lose  his  liberty  ?  It  is  not 
only  right  and  just,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  highest  and  holiest 
sanctions  of    law,  that  the  fasces 


should  be  wrenched  from  the  hands 
of  the  Lictors,  but  that  every  agent, 
and  every  bit  of  the   machinery  of 
despotism  should  be  destroyed  to- 
gether.     But,   it  will  be  answered, 
that  although  we  have  the  right,  we 
may  not  have  the  strength.     If  that 
were  so,  the  only  way   to   get   the 
strength  is  to  assert  the  right ! — as- 
sert the  right !     Assert  it  in  words 
as  loud  as  thunder,  and  as  hard  as 
cannon  balls.     Proclaim  it  as  upon 
the  house-tops,  that  the  reason,  and 
the  only  reason,  why  all  the  destroy- 
ers  of    our   Constitution    and    the 
architects  of  our  despo  ism  are  not 
overwhelmingly   arrested    in    their 
illegal  career,  is  the  want  of  a  loud 
and   defiant  proclamation  of   their 
death-deserving  crimes,  and  of  the 
justice   and  legality  of  forcible  re- 
sistance !     What  we    mean    is,    to 
perpetually  assert  the  right  of  forci- 
ble resistance  to,  and  the  wrong  and 
shame  of   passive  acquiescence  in, 
the  despotic  acts  of  illegal  power ! 
Preserve   the   manhood    of    public 
opinion,  even   if  we  lack  the  cour- 
age to  defend  our  liberty !     Fear- 
lessly   and     unceasingly    proclaim 
what  we  have  an  eternal  right  to  do, 
whether  it  is  our  policy  to  imme- 
diately enforce  that   right  or  not. 
Educate  and  inspire  the  people  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  right.    The  case 
of  our  country  is  by  no  means  so 
desperate  that  it  cannot  be  saved  by 
the  patriotism  and  courage  even  of 
a  minority.     If  democracy  and  lib- 
erty perish   together,  it  will  be  not 
because  of  the  strength  of  despot- 
ism, but  because  of  the  weakness  of 
the  will  and  resolution  of  the  party 
of  liberty.     No  nation  ever  lost  its 
liberty  which  did  not  first   lose   its 
virtue  and  its  courage.     No  country 
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was  ever  reduced  to    such   stnits  to  escape  my  hand  ;   but  I  shall  die 

that   even  .a  few  brave  and  deter-  contented,  for  the  moment  will  most 

mined  men  could  not  save  it.  certainly  arrive  when  a  more  lucky 

Once,  when  the  liberty  of  Kome  arm    than    mine  will  reach   thee. 

was  threatened  by  the  army  of  Por-  Prepare  thyself,  O  King  !  for  hence- 

senna,  three   hundred  young  men  forth  the   knife  is  ever  pointed  at 

nobly  swore  that   they  would  free  thy  heart !" 

the^r  country  and  the  world  of  the  Horrified  at  this  dreadful  an- 
presence  of  the  tyrant,  or  lose  their  nouncement,  the  King  ordered  his 
own  lives  in  the  patriotic  attempt,  guards  to  kindle  a  fire,  commanding 
Casting  lot,  the  first  daring  step  Mucins  to  reveal  all  of  the  plot 
fell  to  Gains  Mucius.  So  the  gal-  against  his  life,  on  the  penalty  of  be- 
lant  youth  appeared  one  day  before  ing  burnt  to  death.  Mucius  fearless- 
the  Senate,  and  demanded  permis-  ly  approached  the  burning  pile,  and 
sion  to  leave  the  city,  the  gates  be-  thrusting  his  right  arm  into  the 
ing  closed  in  consequence  of  the  flame,  exclaimed  :  "  See  how  he 
besieging  army  of  Porsenna,  simply  despises  pain  who  has  the  liberty  of 
declaring  that  he  was  going  on  a  his  country  in  view  I"  And,  without 
mission  of  great  importance  to  his  moving  a  muscle,  he  held  his  arm 
country,  in  which  he  willingly  risk-  there  until  it  was  roasted  in  the 
ed  his  own  life.  He  disguised  him-  flames.  This  act  of  heroism  so 
self  as  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  much  astonished  the  King,  that  he 
King,  and  was  not  long  in  discov-  sprang  through  the  file  of  his 
ering  the  tent  of  that  tyrant.  His  guards,  and  dragging  Mucius  away 
attention  was  drawn  to  two  persons,  from  the  pile,  exclaimed  :  "  Go 
one  of  whom  he  perceived  must  be  home,  young  man  !  I  cannot  destroy 
the  King,  but  each  was  dressed  in  such  bravery,  even  though  used 
robes  of  equal  splendor.  One  sat  against  myself.  Take  the  liberty 
in  silence  and  meditation,  while  the  which  I  give  you  and  depart."  Then 
other  was  busy  in  receiving  mes-  said  Mucius  :  "  I  desire,  O  King ! 
sages,  and  in  giving  small  sums  of  to  show  you  that  kindness  is  more 
gold  to  those  who  went  in  and  sat  powerful  with  the  brave  than  threats; 
before  them.  This,  said  Mucius  to  and  since  you  are  disposed  to  honor 
himself,  must  be  the  King,  and  courage,  be  it  known  to  you  that 
rushed  upon  him  with  the  spring  three  hundred  of  the  youths  of 
of  a  tiger,  and  plunged  a  dagger  to  Rome  have  bound  themselves  by  an 
his  heart.  But  the  brave  youth  oath  to  attack  you  as  I  have  done  ; 
killed  the  Secretary  instead  of  the  my  lot  happened  to  be  first  ;  the 
King.  He  was  furiously  dragged  others  will  be  with  you,  each  in  his 
into  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  turn,  until  fortune  shall  free  our 
who  tremblingly  demanded  his  rea-  country  of  your  presence." 
sons  for  such  an  act.  Without  a  This  terrible  declaration,  natu- 
sign  of  fear,  he  replied  :  "I  am  a  rally  enough,  sent  terror  to  the 
Roman.  My  name  is  Caius  Mucius.  heart  of  the  tyrant.  He  saw  that  it 
I  am  here  with  the  determination  to  was  vain  to  hope  to  escape  from  the 
kill  the  enemy  of  my  country.  For-  hand  of  such  a  desperate  and  de- 
tune, Porsenna,  hath  permitted  thee  termined  plot  as  this,  and  he  wisely 
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relinquished  his  grasp,  and  Rome 
was  saved  by  the  courage  and  pa- 
triotism of  only  three  hundred  of 
her  youths.  Is  there  no  lesson  in 
all  this  to  the  hundred  tyrants  or 
so,  who  are  the  authors  and  leaders 
of  all  the  oppressive  abominations 
of  Congress?  Do  they  not  know 
that  the  people  whose  rights  they 
are  crushing,  and  whose  lands  they 
are  confiscating,  have  a  natural, 
political,  religious  and  eternal  right 
to  confiscate  their  heads,  and  to 
throw  their  carcases  to  be  devoured 
by  the  sea  ?  There  stands  the  sacred 
and  inalienable  right  of  the  matter ! 
Are  there  not  three  hundred,  nay, 
ere  there  not  three  hundred  thousand 
young  men  in  this  land  to  swear  to 
the  immortal  gods  that  American 
liberty  shall  survive,  even  though 
every  tyrant  shall  perish  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  ?  The  history  of 
the  struggles  of  Roman  liberty  is 
full  of  similar  instructive  les- 
sons. 

The  Emperor  Vitellius  was  in  all  his 
instincts  and  passions  such  another 
wretch  as  a  Stanton,  a  Ben.  Wade,  a 
Thad.  Stevens,  or  a  Sumner.  He 
was  made  Emperor  by  the  bayonets 
of  his  soldiers.  Passing  over  the 
field  of  battle  which  gave  him  the 
empire,  and  gazing  upon  the  dead 
and  putrifying  bodies  of  his  coun- 
trymen slain  by  him,  he  snuffed  the 
loathsome  breeze,  remarking  that 
"the  smell  of  dead  enemies  is  re- 
freshing." This  is  a  match  for  Lin- 
coln's call  for  a  ribald  song  in  the 
midst  of  the  groans  on  the  battle- 
field of  Antietam.  Rut  the  tyrant 
Vitellius  soon  wore  out  the  patience 
of  the  Roman  people  by  oppressions 
not  greater  than  those  bills  devised 
by  our  African  Congress,  and  a  wish 
stirred  the  heart  of  every  vktuous 


man  and  woman  in  Rome  to  see  the 
monster  destroyed.  *  One  day  a 
writing  was  put  up  in  the  Forum, 
with  these  terrible  but  just  words  ; 
"We,  in  the  name  of  the  ancient 
Chaldeans,  give  Vitellius  warning  to 
depart  this  life  by  the  calends  of 
October!" 

The  warning  proved  itself  to  be 
the  will  of  the  gods,  for  it  was  the 
voice  of  an  oppressed  people.  The 
monster  was  dragged  from  a  hiding 
place,  into  which  he  had  crept  like  a 
dog,  and  dragged  with  a  halter 
about  his  neck  through  the  streets 
to  the  public  Forum,  where  he  was 
loaded  with  reproaches,  while  the 
populace  threw  dirt  and  filth  upon 
him,  and  some  even  struck  him  on 
the  face  with  their  hands,  and  lit- 
erally beat  him  to  death  ;  and  then 
a  hook  was  fastened  into  his  body, 
which  was  dragged  in  an  ignomi- 
nious manner  through  the  streets, 
and  then  thrown  into  the  river. 
Not  only  all  Rome,  but  the  voice  of 
civilized  mankind,  has  pronounced 
the  doom  of  such  a  tyrant  just  and 
righteous.  Unless  the  gods  are 
dead,  and  mankind  given  up  to  be 
ruled  by  devils,  the  "calends  of 
October "  will  surely,  some  day, 
overtake  such  wretches  as  a  Stan- 
ton, a  Sheridan,  a  Sumner,  and  a 
Chase !  Among  a  free  people,  such 
plotters  of  despotism  have  never, 
in  any  age,  escaped  the  vengeance 
of  those  whom  they  have  oppress- 
ed. Do  we  imagine  that  history  is 
to  be  reversed,  or  that  the  sun  is 
to  stand  still,  merely  for  the  benefit 
of  such  worthless  and  despicable 
vagabonds?  No.  What  has  been 
in  all  time  will  be  again  !  The  end 
of  such  despotism  is  death !  Those 
who  meekly  give  up  that  all  is  lost, 
neither  read  history  nor    consider 
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the  immutability  of  human  nature. 
The  slightest  event,  even  a  word, 
has  often  arrested,  in  a  moment, 
the  progress  of  triumphant  and 
seemingly  resistless  despotism,  and 
given  new  life  to  liberty  at  a  time 
when  all  men  were  hopeless. 

After  the  battle  of  Cannes,  where 
the  Roman  army  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  Hannibal,  the  people  of 
Rome  were  all  on  the  point  of  giv- 
ing up  in  despair,  and  even  the 
chief  officers  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  arrangements  to 
abandon  Rome,  and  fly  for  safety. 
"When  the  younger  Scipio  heard  of 
this  dastardly  determination,  he  in- 
stantly repaired  to  the  Assembly, 
and,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  hand, 
reproached  them  for  their  weakness, 
crying  out  :  "  I  mean  that  I  will 
never  abandon  the  Republic,  nor 
suffer  any  of  her  citizens  to  do  it. 
Whoever  here  shall  refuse  to  take 
this  oath,  which  I  have  taken,  shall 
perish  beneath  my  sword !"  This 
noble  speech  saved  Rome.  The 
disheartened  people  rallied.  The 
citizens  armed  their  slaves.  They 
gave  all  their  gold  to  raise  funds  to 
begin  again  the  war.  They  even 
stripped  the  rcofs  of  the  sacred 
temples  of  the  old  arms  that  hung 
up  there  as  trophies,  and  gave  them 
to  the  soldiers,  and  struck  a  blow, 
so  resolute  and  resistless,  that  Rome 
was  preserved  in  all  its  freedom  and 
grandeur. 

In  this  instance  the  voice  of  a 
single  bra^e  man  saved  Rome.  It 
looked  like  a  hopeless  thing  at  the 
time,  when  the  courage  of  the  peo- 
ple had  fainted  away,  and  only  one 
brave  youth  was  left  to  swear  that 
he  would  never  abandon  the  Repub- 
lic, and  that  he  would  kill,  with  his 


own  hand,  any  Roman  who  refused 
to  take  the  same  oath. 

Now,  let  us  not  forget  this,  that 
our   country  can  be  saved,  and  lib- 
erty preserved,  only  by  truth   and 
courage  —  not    by   stealth,   not    by 
cunning  dodges  and  tricks,  but  by 
stern   and  unfaltering  adherence  to 
true  principles.     The  southern  peo- 
ple who  have  been  persuaded  to  try 
their  hand  at  "getting  negro  votes," 
are  likely  to  get  enough  of  that  sort 
of  experiment.      That,  we  confess, 
was  the  sorriest  sight  our  eyes  ever 
looked  upon,  to  see  a  people  who 
fought  so  bravely  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  race,  and  the  glory  of 
Caucasian    civilization,     frightened 
into  the  business  of  competing  for 
negro  votes.     Sitting   here   in  our 
office,  almost  a  thousand  miles  away, 
we  could  see  plainly  enough  how 
the   thing  would  end.     But  it  was 
said,  "  we  shall  be  ruled  hj  negroes 
if   we    do   not    make    the    effort." 
"Which  is  best,  to  be  ruled  by  negroes 
with  your  own  implied  consent  or 
participation,  or  with   your  solemn 
protest,  and  standing  aloof  from  the 
whole    degrading     affair  ?      Better 
spend  your  time  in  writing  upon  all 
the  walls  of  your  public  buildings, 
and  inscribing  upon  all  the  trees  of 
your   forests — "Beware  of  the  ca- 
lends of  October  !"  than  to  consent 
for  a  single  hour  to  degrade  your- 
selves to   the  political  level  of  the 
negro,  by  canvassing  with  him  for 
votes.      This    country  can  never  be 
saved  by    such   disgraceful  dodges 
as  attempting   to  cheat   the  white 
negroes  out  of  the   black  negroes' 
votes.     The  true  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  thunder  out  continually  that  this 
whole  business  of  negro  voting  is  to 
be   stopped.     No    matter  how — but 
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to  be  stopped ! — to  be  stopped,  even  tion  and  every  other  despotism,  by 

though  L  require  the  terrible  warn-  thecaucusin^,andresolving,andcun- 

ing  to  all  the  Sumners  in  America  ning  dodging  of  politicians.     Their 

to  "quit  this  life  by  the  calends  of  only  real  strength  is  in  themselves — 

October !"     Above  all,  let  the  patri-  in  their  own  brave  souls,  and,  may 

Otic  masses   of  our  people  not  ex-  be,  in  their  own  good  right  arms ! 
pect  redemptiou  from  illegal  taxa- 
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Miss  Bedford  gave  one  final,  vig-  imperceptibly  to  pieces,  and  dis- 
orous,  useless  whisk  of  her  duster  persed  it,  in  feathery,  fringed  frag- 
over  the  snowy,  spotless  surface  of  ments,  over  the  waste  of  vapors, 
the  muslin  curtain,  and,  crossing  "  It  has  gone  to  wreck,"  said  she, 
her  arms,  leaned  across  the  window-  drawing  a  long  breath  as  she  drop- 
sill,  and  idly  surveyed  the  lovely,  ped  her  gaze  from  the  blue  sky  to 
balmy,  summer-picture  outside.  It  the  green  earth.  "  How  sweet  it  is 
was  early  in  June,  and  the  beauty  now !  The  lights  and  shadows,  the 
of  the  fresh,  young  year  glorified  little  birds  and  the  flowers,  and 
and  blessed  the  earth,  for  on  every  over  there,  from  out  in  the  mea- 
side  the  flowery  exuberance  of  na-  dow,  I  can  smell  the  new-mown  hay 
ture  illuminated  the  landscape.  The  on  the  air.  The  day  is  nearly  done 
sun  sent  over  the  face  of  the  earth  now." 

a  golden  shower  more  splendid  and  And  she  lifted    her    tall,   gaunt 

resplendent  than  that  which  flashed  figure  slowly  from  its  leaning  pos- 

over  Danse.  ture,  and  looped  back  the  curtain 

The  birds,  like  a  perfectly-trained  that  was  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the 
choir,  were  singing  their  vesper  light  breeze.  Just  then  a  long, 
hymns,  clearly  and  exquisitely,  in  glittering  shaft  of  sunshine  shot 
the  trees  and  bushes  about  the  cot-  through  the  window,  and  flooded 
tage.  Here  and  there  a  fleecy  cloud,  the  little  room  in  light.  A  small 
like  curds,  curled  itself  up  into  fan-  table  stood  on  the  floor,  bearing  her 
tastic,  undulating  shapes,  and  sailed  evening  meal.  A  little  pot  of  butter, 
slowly  across  the  heavens,  south-  a  glass  of  milk,  a  dish  of  water- 
ward.  Miss  Bedford  watched  one  cresses,  and  a  little  loaf  of  white 
that  Polonious  would  have  said  was  bread,  made  up  the  meal,  already 
"backed  like  a  camel,"  until  its  spread,  and  awaiting  her  laggard 
graceful  outlines  gradually  assumed  appetite.  Being  cold,  it  could  wait, 
the  faint  appearance  of  a  great,  she  thought,  while  she  stood  there 
shadowy  ship,  with  towering  masts,  and  watched  the  beautiful  day  that 
and  snowy  sails.  Her  eyes  followed  was  going  so  rapidly.  She  was  in- 
it  until  the   gentle  winds  shook  it  haling  and  enjoying  the  balmy  air; 
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was  listening  to  all  those  melodious 
and  peaceful  sounds  that  proclaim- 
ed the  close  of  the  summer  day; 
was  thinking,  half  sadly,  half  idly, 
of  many  things  not  at  all  parts  of 
the  evening  scene  before  her,  things 
that  seemed  afar  off,  like  the  white 
clouds,  the  blue  and  misty  hills, 
away  yonder  in  the  West. 

She  was  thinking  of  "  the"  old 
times,"  when  she  used  to  watch  the 
sky  and  earth,  just  as  she  was  now 
doing.  As  far  back  as  she  could 
recall,  she  had  loved  this  idleness; 
and,  said  she  to  herself,  with  a  half 
smile: 

"  The  old  fancy  clings  yet;  it  is 
just  the  last  vestige  of  youth,  I 
think." 

To  look  at  her,  one  might  say  she 
had  left  youth  a  long  way  behind 
her  in  the  years  that  have  gone 
forevermore.  But  that  was  not  ex- 
actly so,  her  wrinkled  and  gaunt 
figure,  and  gray  hair,  and  yellow 
skin,  to  the  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing. Had  her  life  realized  the 
blessed  and  happy  aspirations  of 
young  and  enthusiastic  hearts,  there 
would  have  been  around  her  those 
dear,  invisible  hands  that  weave  a 
net  about  the  wings  of  youth,  and 
hold  it  a  while  in  obedience  to  mid- 
dle age  that  is  happy. 

As  it  was,  with  a  heart  that  was 
in  a  sort  of  way  a  poor  sepulchre, 
and  a  life  that  spent  its  whole  force 
in  doing  good  to  others  in  the  little 
world  about  her,  she  was  satisfied, 
and  kindly,  and  patient;  but  she 
was  not  happy,  and  she  looked  a 
very  old  woman,  although  she  had 
numbered  but  forty  years. 

Children  were  the  lights  of  her 
life.  She  loved  them,  and  stood 
open-hearted  and  open-handed,  al- 
ways ready  to  help  and  to  comfort 


them.  Not  one  for  miles  around 
but  called  her  "  mammy,"  and  the 
poorer  and  more  desolate  they  were, 
the  soonest  and  shortest  was  the 
way  they  found  to  her  heart  and 
charity. 

A  little  child  she  had  taken  once 
to  care  for,  and  rear  as  her  own, 
had  slipped,  at  its  prettiest  and 
freshest  bloom,  out  of  her  loving 
arms  into  the  ghastly  embrace  of 
the  grave.  "  I  loved  her  too  much," 
she  said  piteously,  explaining 
God's  wisdom  in  afflicting  her,  and 
her  own  sorrow  in  it.  Then  she 
placed  over  the  little  grave  a  slab, 
bearing  the  exhortation:  "Keep 
yourselves  from  idols." 

Evening  after  evening,  as  she 
stood  there  in  the  silence  of  the 
churchyard,  and  read  this  inscrip- 
tion, she  would  say:  "By  death  and 
by  falsehoods  my  idols  have  vanish- 
ed out  of  my  hands."  She  was  al- 
ways thinking  then  of  the  baby  she 
had  loved  that  had  died,  and  the 
man  she  had  loved  who  had  failed 
her,  and  forsaken  her  years  ago. 

These  were  the  inexorable  sor- 
rows of  her  life. 

As  she  stood  by  the  window 
watching  the  clouds,  she  was  think- 
ing of  a  little  child  who  had  come 
in  the  morning  to  d.aw  upon  her 
charity  and  tenderness — a  little, 
pretty,  wee  thing,  with  blue  eyes 
and  flaxen  hair,  just  like  her  little 
idol  had  had.  The  child  had  knock- 
ed at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  as 
Miss  Bedford  sat  down  to  her 
breakfast,  saluted  by  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  greeted  by  the  birds 
outside  her  window.  She  was  hav- 
ing music  and  illumination  gratis, 
and  was  thinking  how  pleasant  it 
was,  when  a  feeble,  faint-hearted 
little   rap    sounded    on    the   door. 
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"  Come  in,  and  welcome  so  early  in 
the  morning !"  she  called  out  cheer- 
ily, looking  to  see  her  man  of  all 
work,  and  beholding,  instead,  a  little, 
barefooted,  ragged  child,  standing, 
ashamed  and  shy,  on  the  threshold, 
begging  " the  lady'  for  something 
to  eat. 

Miss  Bedford  smiled  at  the  word, 
and  arose,  saying: 

"My  child,  I  am  only  a  woman. 
Come  here." 

The  child  came  at  once,  and  stood 
beside  her,  with  averted  face,  but 
eyes  strained  obliquely  towards  the 
edibles;  so  modest  and  hungry  was 
she  at  the  same  moment. 
"  What's  your  name  ?" 
"Bab." 

"  So  is  mine.      Have  you  a  mo- 
ther?" 

"No,  ma'am." 
"A  father?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 
"  Where  is  he  ?" 

"Down  yonder,  ma'am,  by  the 
church." 

"  Why  didn't  he  come  along  with 
you?"  ' 

"  He  said  he  was  sleepy." 
"  Sleepy  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  and  laid  down  on 
one  of  the  stones,  and  shut  his 
eyes." 

"  How  came  you  to  leave  him  ?" 
"  He  told  me  I  must  be  hungry. 
He  gave  me  his  last  bite  of  bread 
last  night.  He  told  me  some  kind 
body  near  by  might  give  me  some 
breakfast  while  he  slept." 

"Are  you  afraid  of  him?"  (very 
gently.) 
"  Ma'am  ?" 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  him  ?  I  mean, 
does  he  treat  you  badly  ?  Does  he 
beat  you  ?" 

"No,  ma'am!"  (very eagerly.) 


"  Then,  he  is  good  to  you  ?" 
"  Oh !   yes,  ma'am,  but  he's  sick, 
and  hasn't  any  money,  and  then  his 
leg  is  off,  and  he  can't  work  now." 
"  How  came  that  ?" 
"By  the  wars." 
"  He  was  a  soldier,  then  ?" 
The  child  hung  her  head  in  si- 
lence. 

"  Speak  out  bravely !  Gray  or 
blue  r 

Still  no  reply,  but  two  great  tears 
rolled  over  her  lids,  and  ran  down 
the  wan  little  cheeks. 

"  Ah  !  yes,"  says  Miss  Bedford, 
earnestly;  "  that's  my  answer,  gray  ! 
Poor  fellow  !  the  people  about  here 
have  been  treating  him  like  a  mad 
dog.  So,  so,my  little  woman,  you  were 
afraid  I  would  not  give  you  a  scrap 
of  bread,  because  he  had  fought  in 
the  wars  on  the  right  side  ?  Tut ! 
come  here,  and  eat  this  bread  while 
I  make  you  fit  to  sit  at  table  with 
me,  like  a  Christian." 

She  had  forgotten  the  child  was 
a  pauper,  finding  her  out  to  be  the 
"  property"  of  a  rebel. 

"They've  so  very  little,"  says  Miss 
Bedford,  leading  the  other  to  the 
inner  room,  "left,  that  I  think  I 
must  do  the  most  I  can  to  help 
them  keep  that  little." 

Then  aloud  to  the  child,  she  says : 
"  Your  feet  are  sore." 

"We  have  walked  a  long  way. 
Yesterday,  in  the  sun,  he  carried 
me,  but,  by-and-by,  he  was  too  tired 
for  that;  but  he  gave  me  his  big  hat 
to  keep  the  sun  off." 
"Is  he  sick?" 

"  Kinder  sick,  but  mostly  just 
worn  out,  like." 

"Poor  thing!  Well,  well,  the 
way  is  all  the  shorter  for  that! 
God  will  take  care,  I  think,  to  give 
him   strength   for   the  rest   of  his 
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journey,"  and  she  began  to  wash 
and  dress  the  child. 

From  a  large  chest,  in  which  lay 
the  treasures  of  her  little  idol,  she 
selected  a  quantity  of  clean,  nice 
clothing,  and  a  pair  of  stout  shoes. 
For  the  sake  of  these  soft,  yellow 
curls  and  blue  eyes,  she  was  play- 
ing nursery-maid,  and  brooding 
over  this  little  outcast,  with  the  lin- 
gering, tender  kindness  of  a  mo- 
ther. There  was  pity,  and  love,  and 
patriotism,  all  alive  in  her  breast; 
and,  because  of  the  ado  they  were 
creating  there,  she  was  unconsci- 
ously dropping  tears  in  the  soft 
locks  she  combed. 

The  child  stood  by  in  open-eyed 
wonder,  looking  passively  at  the 
woman  who  cried  over  and  dressed 
her  so  deftly  in  these  nice  garments, 
and  trim,  strong  shoes.  She  did 
not  understand,  judging  by  her 
past  experiences  with  strangers,  why 
this  one  could  be  so  good  a  friend, 
seeing  her  to  be  poor,  and  knowing 
her  to  be  a  rebel. 

"People  don't  often  be  so,"  she 
said,  directly,  aloud. 

"  Don't  often  be  what  ?" 

"  Kind,  ma'am.  You  must  be  a 
very  good  woman,  I  should  say." 

"  None  of  us  are  good,  my  child, 
but  I  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
kind  to  a  poor  little  creature  like 
you." 

Then  they  had  their  breakfast. 
The  child  was  ravenous,  and  per- 
fectly happy  I  Enough  to  eat,  and 
something  nice  to  wear,  was  a  won- 
der sufficient  to  overjoy  her.  She 
ate,  to  Miss  Bedford's  astonishment, 
like  a  little  lady,  with  her  fork;  and, 
when  she  had  finished,  looked  up, 
happily  and  contentedly,  and  said: 

"Thank  you." 

Miss  Bedford  arose. 


"  So  you  must  go  now.  Your 
father  will  miss  you.  Take  these 
things,  to  eat,  to  him,"  and  she 
gave  her  a  large  bundle  and  a  small 
piece  of  money.  "  He  is  like  to  be 
awake  now.     Bun  away." 

The  child,  with  beaming  face, 
smiling  delightedly  over  her  full 
stomach  and  neat  toilette,  tripped 
lightly  to  the  door,  at  Miss  Bed- 
ford's side.  Her  hair  flashed  in  the 
sunlight,  and  looked  like  gold;  her 
checks,  clean  and  white,  appeared 
to  be  the  very  same  smooth  cheeks 
Miss  Bedford  had  kissed  over  and 
over  again.  "  How  like  Patty  she 
is,  to  be  sure !"  she  said,  surveying 
her  sadly  and  critically. 

The  sun  was  high  up  in  the  hea- 
vens now,  and  shone  all  over  the 
place,  like  a  bright  smile  on  a  come- 
ly, country  face.  It  bathed  the  two 
figures,  old  and  young,  homely  and 
pretty,  sad  and  rejoicing,  as  they 
stood  there  in  the  doorway,  about 
to  part. 

Miss  Bedford's  hand  shaded  her 
eyes  from  the  sudden  glare  of  light. 

"  Bless  me !"  she  ejaculated  sud- 
denly, as  if  the  knowledge  had 
reached  her  through  this  brilliant 
sight  of  the  fresh,  fragrant,  summer 
morning;  "bless  me!  this  is  my 
birth-day,"  and,  with  a  light  sigh, 
she  bade  the  child  be  a  good  girl, 
and  run  to  father. 

"With  a  wistful,  grateful  glance  up 
at  the  great,  gaunt  figure,  the  little 
one  darted  joyously  away  towards 
the  woods.  Miss  Bedford  watched 
her  as  she  tripped  her  way  through 
the  long  grass  and  clover,  like  a 
frolicsome  kitten,  that  had  been,  so 
short  a  while  ago,  very  dirty,  and 
very  dolorous,  indeed. 

"  So  much  for  a  little  washing 
and  feeding,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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clothes  and  shoes,  that  make  her 
feel  like  a  Christian,  and,  moreover, 
tickle  her  vanity." 

The  child  had  reached  the  stile, 
and,  mounting  the  bars,  stood  pois- 
ed, very  gracefully,  indeed,  for  a 
moment,  lightly,  on  the  top,  that 
she  might  turn  and  give  an  awk- 
ward little  shake  of  the  hand  to- 
wards her  Lady  Bountiful.  Then, 
as  if  half-ashamed  of  her  gracious 
act,  she  dropped,  like  a  cat,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  and  ran 
away  over  the  meadow  towards  the 
graveyard.  Suddenly,  she  disap- 
peared in  a  narrow,  crooked  little 
lane  (but  a  pretty  and  shady  one, 
for  all  its  crookedness),  that  led 
directly  to  the  churchyard.  Miss 
Bedford  watched  the  last  nutter  of 
her  dress  and  shining  hair,  and, 
turning  from  the  door,  went  about 
her  work,  saying: 

"  How  little  it  takes,  after  all,  to 
make  one  happy,  and  satisfied !  For 
to-day  (with  little  trouble),  I  have 
become  the  good  angel  of  that  child; 
and,  as  for  me,  I  verily  believe  God 
sent  her  gratitude  to  me  as  a  birth- 
day gift." 

And  all  through  that  long,  soft, 
lovely  summer  day,  she  found  her- 
self humming  little  snatches  of  old 
songs,  in  a  worn-out,  cracked  voice, 
as  she  went  cheerfully  and  earnest- 
ly about  her  work.  This  was  her 
choice,  not  her  need,  for  she  was 
considerably  more  than  "well-to- 
do,"  and  by  no  means  the  plain, 
plebeian  woman  she  appeared  to  be. 

But  she  was  a  disappointed,  lone- 
ly creature,  and  desired  nothing  so 
much  as  to  pass  her  days  in  regular, 
easy  activity — in  meditation  and 
prayer,  and  in  doing  good  to  the 
poor  and  troubled  within  her  reach. 

"  I  can't  be  happy,  but  I  can  be 


kind;"  and  she  gave  herself  to  the 
work,  and  became  a  sort  of  female 
hermit,  farming  a  few  acres,  with 
the  help  of  a  poor,  old  male  body 
her  charity  had  found  one  day,  and 
saved. 

This  man,  with  his  solitary  ways, 
and  lame  leg,  would  have  reminded 
Miss  Bedford  (had  she  ever  read  of 
such  a  person)  of  Father  Fauchel- 
event.  He  was  a  gardener,  and 
thought  Miss  Bedford  a  much  bet- 
ter bred  and  born  lady  than  "Queen 
Victory."     He  was  called  Simon. 

One  day  he  came  to  her  with  his 
hair  stuck  full  of  hay,  and  his  hands 
very  rusty  and  muddy,  like  Jerry 
Ouncherts.  "A  man  has  been  a 
asking  for  you  down  at  the  village, 
ma'am." 

"  A  man  ?  "What  sort  of  a  man?" 
turning  pale  and  shivering,  as  with 
a  chill. 

"Oh!  an  oldish  sort  of  a  fellow, 
with  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  and 
he  said  as  how  he  used " 

The  appalling  sight  of  Miss  Bed- 
ford, lying  her  full,  gaunt  length 
across  the  threshold,  with  hands 
upraised  wildly  above  her  head,  and 
her  poor  lips  stone  cold  and  silent, 
cut  short  Simon's  information,  and 
scared  the  life  nearly  out  of  his  old 
body. 

"  She  is  dead !"  he  groaned,  rush- 
ing frantically  to  the  door,  and 
screaming  loudly  for  help. 

The  village  was  two  miles  off,  and 
there  was  no  human  habitation 
nearer;  so  the  hills  received  his  cry, 
and  echoed  and  re-echoed  it,  until 
Simon  thought  all  nature  was  be- 
seeching succor." 

"Oh!"  said  he,  in  an  agony  of 
alarm  and  helplessness,  "I'll  just 
run  and  see  if  mayhap  there's  some 
folks  at  the  church,"  and  he  begaa 
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to  run  towards  the  churchyard,  on 
his  lame  leg,  with  the  speed  of  a 
snail. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Miss  Bedford 
lay,  indeed,  like  one  dead.  The  sun 
shone  down  on  her  livid  face,  with 
its  fixed  and  rigid  lines,  and  closed 
lids,  and  made  of  it  a  very  horrible, 
leaden  picture  of  death. 

But  she  was  not  precisely  dead. 

She  had  fainted  for  the  first  time 
in  her  long  life.  Had  she  seen  her- 
self, she  would  have  said  she  was 
"gone;'*  as  it  was,  when  she  "came 
back,"  restored  by  the  brisk  and  re- 
viving breeze  that  swept  over  her 
prostrated  body,  she  lifted  herself 
partially  up  upon  her  elbow  in  a 
strange  state  of  confusion  and 
fright,  and,  holding  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  said,  faintly: 

"What's  this?  What's  happen- 
ed to  me  ?  Am  I  alive,  or  dead  ?" 
and  she  looked  at  her  hands,  in 
doubt  if  it  were  life  or  death  she 
was  in. 

She  was  confused;  at  sea;  the 
truth  hung,  in  a  laggard  sort  of 
way,  out  of  the  reach  of  compre- 
hension, but  not  for  long;  her  vigor- 
ous mind  and  frame  asserted  them- 
selves by-and-by,  and  she,  all  at 
once,  remembered,  "  an  oldish  man, 
with  a  stoop  in  the  shoulders,"  had 
proved  the  cause  of  this  most  un- 
paralleled disaster. 

She  forgot  she  was  forty  years 
old,  and  thought  her  youth  and 
lover  had  come  back  to  her. 

And  he  had  been  gone  twenty 
years ! 

Miss  Bedford  started  at  the 
thought,  with  a  quiver  like  a  girl, 
and  tears  rushed  hotly  down  over 
her  cheeks  upon  her  hands.  She 
looked  upon  them  half  abashed,  and 
said,  sorrowfully: 


"  The  first  of  this  kind  for  many  a 
year.  I'm  all  upside  down,  surely, 
to  do  like  that,  fainting  at  the 
thought  of  him  who  has  rested  in 
his  grave  for  fifteen  years  and  more. 
God  help  my  silly  heart ! — it  must 
be  the  spring  as  disagrees  with  me," 
and  she  began  to  move  about  feebly 
and  restlessly. 

She  felt  like  one  coming  out  of  a 
long  illness,  and  was  mixing  herself 
a  strengthening-draught,  to  "set 
her  up,"  when  Simon  hobbled  in, 
perspiring  freely,  the  picture  of 
overheated  and  ineffectual  despair. 
Seeing  her  alive,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, well,  he  began  to  whimper 
from  sheer  joy.  Says  Miss  Bedford, 
solemnly: 

"Come,  don't  be  a  fool,  Simon; 
I'm  not  dead  this  time.  A  sickness 
overtook  me  when  you  were  saying 
something  about" — she  added,  with 
a  lower  voice  and  sudden  softness — ■ 
"a  man  down  at  the  village." 

"  Him  as  sold  you  Blossom  this 
spring  gone  two  year." 

It  was  the  drover !  A  great,  red- 
faced,  bull  necked,  burly  fellow, 
with  bandy  legs  and  round  shoul- 
ders, who  ever  after  suggested  to 
Miss  Bedford's  mind  a  pallid  and 
unhappy  ghost,  over  which  she 
shuddered,  but  of  whom  she  inva- 
riably said  aloud  to  Simon,  in  an 
angry,  blustering  voice : 

"  A  good-for-nothing  knave,  who 
clearly  cheated  me  out  of  ten  dol- 
lars in  the  price  of  the  heifer!" 

As  for  that  ghost,  she  had  spent 
her  life  in  striving  to  get  him  off 
her  mind,  for  she  said,  justly  and 
wisely: 

"He's  not  worth  fretting  over, 
and  besides,  I'm  too  old  for  such 
foUy." 

She  thought  she  was  almost  r  1 
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of  him,  when  Simon  brought  him 
to  life,  mal-apropos. 

That  night,  in  the  silent  darkness, 
she  thought:  "I  am  ashamed  to 
think  I  believed  the  sea  could  give 
up  its  dead  like  that  before  the  sound 
of  the  last  trumpet;"  and  she  turn- 
ed over,  and  fell  asleep  in  prayer. 

From  that  night  to  the  evening 
of  her  birthday,  when  she  stood  at 
her  window  watching  the  clouds, 
and  wondering  what  would  become 
of  the  little  pauper  she  had  helped 
that  day,  she  never  allowed  herself 
to  dwell  upon  the  "  traitor"  who 
had  "  slept  in  his  grave  fifteen  years 
and  more;"  but  somehow  the  calm, 
beautiful  scene  before  her — the  in- 
effable exquisite  odors  of  honey- 
suckle and  linden-bloom — the  twit- 
tering of  the  birds  in  the  branches 
— the  scent  of  the  hay  on  the  air; 
and,  above  all,  the  going  to  pieces 
of  the  phantom  cloud-ship  in  the 
vast  blue  sea  above  her,  like,  she 
fancied,  another  real  ship  had  gone 
to  wreck,  softened  her  heart;  and, 
whether  she  would  have  it  so  or 
not,  the  old  days  came  back,  like  a 
dream,  and  filled  her  heart  with 
sorrow  and  forgiveness. 

And  she  thought  over  it  all,  and 
of  him,  long  and  with  a  certain 
tenderness.  The  day  slipped  away 
while  she  thought  so,  and  was  near- 
ly gone  from  the  earth,  when  she 
remembered  she  had  not  been  to 
the  church-yard.  Hastily  closing 
the  door  behind  her,  she  walked 
rapidly  across  the  fields  towards 
the  spot,  marking  the  sun  strike 
upon  the  gilded  weather-cock  on 
the  steeple,  and  how  like  a  diamond 
it  shone  in  the  light  ?  "  But  it  will 
be  dull  enough  presently,  when  the 
sun  is  gone,"  she  thought,  as  she 
reached  the  gate,  and    knew  how 


soon,  at  the  longest,  would  be  the 
hour  when  the  light  of  life  would 
fade  out,  leaving  this  poor  body  of 
clay  dead  and  dark. 

Her  hand  turned  the  gate  slowly 
upon  its  hinges.  There  was,  beyond 
the  iron  grating,  a  silence  and  re- 
pose that  was  profound — a  calm 
that  appalled  and  soothed  at  the 
same  time.  The  old  church,  flecked 
here  and  there  with  bright  crimson 
patches  of  sunshine,  stood  up  dark- 
ly and  solemnly  in  the  midst  of  the 
silence  and  the  beautiful  summer 
greenness.  The  willows,  with  their 
wierd  and  streaming  branches, 
waved  slowly  and  monotonously  to 
and  fro,  in  the  light  wind,  catching 
the  sun's  rays,  now  and  then,  vivid- 
ly upon  their  brilliant,  delicate  foli- 
age ;  and  now  swinging  gently 
into  the  dark,  deep,  sombre  shadow 
of  the  building,  and  being  lost 
there.  The  birds  were  sinking,  as 
it  were,  in  semitone,  for  the  place 
was  so  still  that  it  hushed  the  exu- 
berance of  their  song  ;  already  the 
long  grass  felt  damp,  and  on  the 
graves,  in  the  deepest  shade  and 
shadow,  the  crickets  and  katydids 
were  chiiping  their  night-music. 
There  was  no  soul  to  be  seen  there, 
but  this  one,  solitary,  bare-headed 
woman,  traversing  the  long  avenues 
as  she  made  thoughtfully  towards 
the  little  grave  in  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  cemetery.  The  sun  was  no 
longer  shining  upon  its  gentle  green 
elevation,  but  the  little  marble 
tablet  gleamed  softly  in  the  sub- 
dued light,  and  she  could  see  the 
myrtle  greening  it  over.  Her  figure 
was  bent  slightly  forward,  that  her 
uncovered  head  might  escape  the 
low,  hanging  branches  of  the  trees 
that  hemmed  the  walk  on  either 
side.      Her  feet    made   a  strange, 
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loud,  crunching  sound  on  the  white 
gravel,  as  she  walked,  that  seemed 
to  salute  her  ears  with  a  noise  at 
once  too  loud  and  profane  ;  and 
stepping  suddenly  on  the  grass,  she 
experienced  great  relief  in  the 
queer  transition  from  sound  to  si- 
lence of  tread. 

"It  seemed  as  though  the  noise 
would  disturb  these  sleepers,"  she 
said  to  herself,  nodding  her  head 
towards  the  mounds  beside  her. 
The  place  was  getting  darker  every 
moment,  and,  looking  up,  she  be- 
held the  church  without  the  illumi- 
nating spots  of  light,  and  she  knew 
the  sun  had  set. 

"  It  is  so  late,  I  must  hurry." 

Leaning  over  the  tablet,  she  be- 
gan to  dust  it  carefully,  brushing 
away  the  little  motes  and  leaves 
that  had  accumulated  since  the 
previous  evening.  A  spider  had 
spun  his  web  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  it,  and  lay  at  rest  now  in 
the  centre. 

Miss  Bedford  was  thinking  about 
driving  him  hence,  sans  ceremonie, 
when  she  remembered  that  it  was 
night. 

"  To  turn  one  out  of  house  and 
home  at  this  time  would  be  " — She 
paused  suddenly,  and  listened  at- 
tentively ;  a  sound  as  of  some  one 
breathing  softly  and  regularly,  near 
her,  caught  her  ear,  and  startled 
her.  Turning,  in  some  alarm,  she 
beheld  a  child  lying  upon  an  adja- 
cent grave.  Its  head  lay  quietly 
upon  its  crossed  arms,  and  its  entire 
little  length  measured  the  mound 
from  head  to  foot-stone. 

With  a  strange,  wild  thrill,  Miss 
Bedford  sprang  forward,  and  leaned 
over  the  unusual  sight.  There  was 
the  figure  and  sunny  curling  hair  of 
Patty! 


It  was  the  little  beggar  of  the 
morning.  The  child  was  sleeping 
soundly. 

Startled  and  amazed,  Miss  Bed- 
ford stood  silently  contemplating 
this  homeless  little  one,  sleeping 
here  so  peacefully  and  securely 
among  the  dead.  "  And  they,"  she 
said,  softly,  to  herself,  "  are  better 
off  than  she,  because  they  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  her's  have  just 
begun." 

Then  she  leaned  nearer,  and  scan- 
ned the  pretty,  innocent  face — rosy, 
fresh  and  young,  the  beautiful  in- 
carnation of  life,  reposing  in  the 
midst  of  death. 

"I  cannot  leave  her  here.  She 
must  go  with  me  for  the  night,  at 
any  rate.  Her  father  has  deserted 
her,  then,  poor  thing !  I  will  awaken 
her.  She  has  caught  cold  already, 
I  dare  say." 

But  her  hand  was  arrested  in  its 
downward  sweep  to  touch  the  child, 
and  her  voice  died  away  in  terror 
as  she  was  about  to  calk  With  lips 
parted  and  eyes  fixed,  she  stood 
staring  directly  before  her. 

A  man  was  standing  twenty  yards 
from  her.  His  back  was  towards 
her,  and  his  hands,  that  rested 
against  a  tree,  supported  his  head. 
His  clothes  were  tattered  and  soiled, 
his  hair  long  and  wild  about  his 
shoulders.  He  was  half  leaning  on 
a  crutch  that  served  him  for  a  left 
leg.  He  was  shoeless,  and  his  head 
uncovered.  He  might  have  been 
sleeping  or  dead,  were  it  possible 
for  the  sleeping  or  dead  to  stand  so, 
he  was  so  immovable,  so  rigid  ! 

The  fact  was — he  prayed. 

He  was  just  beseeching  God  to 
deliver  him.  Homeless,  sick,  a  crip- 
ple, he  begged,  like  an  old  soldier, 
for  his  discharge.     He  was  waiting 
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for  death,  here,  with  the  dead  for 
his  companions. 

When  Miss  Bedford  beheld  his 
wild  and  dreadful  appearance,  and 
thought  of  the  loneliness  of  her 
position,  in  that  isolated  spot,  she 
believed  she  was  about  to  be  mur- 
dered, for  the  man  looked  like  that 
— desperate  and  poverty-stricken  ! 
She  began  to  quake  and  to  devise 
means  of  escape.  As  a  preliminary 
step,  she  turned,  and  endeavored 
to  creep  noiselessly  away.  The 
sound,  light  as  it  was,  caught  his 
ear,  and,  turning  hurriedly,  he  look- 
ed towards  her. 

His  countenance  was  appalling — 
pallid,  suffering,  emaciated.  In  the 
horrible  lines  and  cadaverous,  lead- 
en hues,  was  displayed  the  sign  of 
broken  health,  and  the  ghastly  fin- 
ger of  death.  His  sunken  eyes  sur- 
veyed her  mournfully  ;  his  lips 
moved  tremulously  for  a  minute  be- 
fore the  feeble  voice  forced  its  way. 
"Don't  be  afraid,  lady,  I'm  not 
strong  enough  to  kill  a  fly,  be  sure. 
The  little  one,  yonder,  belongs  to 
me  ;  I  believe  I'm  going  to  die  this 
night  ;  if  some  Christian  body 
would,  in  mercy  and  charity" — 

He  broke  down  in  his  entreaty, 
only  holding  out  his  hand  beseech- 
ingly towards  her  as  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  her  face. 

Miss  Bedford  was  looking  upon 
him  in  horror  and  dismay.  Her 
hands,  crushed  fiercely  together, 
were  shaking  violently.  She  felt  her 
knees  giving  way  beneath  her 
weight.  She  thought  she  was  faint- 
ing when  she  found  herself  kneeling 
in  the  damp  grass,  with  her  gaze 
fixed,  in  a  dreadful  sort  of  fascina- 
tion, upon  the  spectre  before  her. 
She   did    not    know   her  voice — it 


sounded  strange  to  her  when  she 
said  : 

"  Stephen  Heath,  don't  you  know 
me?" 

It  was  he. 

After  many  years  in  the  grave,  as 
she  thought,  risen  from  the  dead  to 
greet  her ! 

As  it  was,  maimed,  and  poor,  and 
suffering,  like  a  mutilated  and 
broken  wreck,  he  was  washed  upon 
the  shores  of  her  life  once  more,  in 
hideous  and  woeful  plight  of  griev- 
ous poverty  and  friendlessness.  So 
mournfully  changed,  that  even  the 
stoop  in  the  shoulders  was  gone  ; 
nevertheless,  she  knew,  in  this  piti- 
ful wretch  before  her,  him  who  was 
once  her  brave  and  handsome  young 
lover.  As  for  him,  he  did  not  re- 
cognize her. 

"You  said,"  he  began  in  a  vague, 
confused  way,  leaning  heavily  for- 
ward over  a  tombstone,  to  see  her 
nearer.  She  turned  hastily  her  eyes 
from  the  poor  countenance.  Some- 
thing in  the  action  revealed  her  to 
him,  and,  with  a  shock  and  sudden 
strange  surprise,  he  cried  out  like  a 
man — 

"Barbara!  how  changed  you 
are!" 

He  made  as  if  to  kneel  before 
her.  The  impulse  was  one  of  hu- 
mility— shame,  joy,  penitence  ;  but 
in  it  overwrought  and  exhausted 
nature  gave  way,  and  he  fell,  like  a 
log,  among  the  graves. 


* 


* 


That  night  Miss  Bedford  discov- 
ered herself  to  be  the  head  of  a 
family.  She  sat  reading  about  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  thought  about 
the  man  up  stairs,  who  hung  vi- 
brating between  life  and  death. 
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They  had  had  a  long  talk,  these 
two. 

"  The  child,"  soliloquised  she,  as 
she  looked  to  and  fro,  "is  not  his 
own,  it  seems  ;  a  little  thing  he 
took  and  cared  for  because  its  pa- 
rents died  in  poverty,  and  in  battle, 
during  the  war.  They  had  been 
kind  to  him,  he  says,  and  so  he  took 
the  child.  Besides,  it  has  eyes  like 
mine — and  he  called  it  Bab.  for  me  ; 
and  he  says  he  has  loved  her  for  her 
eyes  and  her  name.  Ah,  me !  I 
think  now  she  was,  indeed,  sent  to 
me  as  a  birthday  gift,  and  God  has 
sent  with  her  some  work  for  me  to 
do.  He  will  go  his  last  journey 
soon  now,  but  he  will  leave  me  the 
child  to  comfort  my  life,  and  to 
soften  me." 

Then  she  began  to  pray  that  the 
man  might  not  die — and,  singularly 
enough,  he  was  praying  for  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time — only  that 
he  might  live  to  make  amends,  in 
some  fashion,  to  the  woman  down 
stairs,  whose  life  he  had  darkened, 
and  whose  charity  and  pardon  had 
come  so  mercifully  to  him. 

And  this  story,  being  a  tragic 
comedy,  but  not  a  tragedy,  tells  that 
he  did  live  ;  and,  by-and-by,  these 
two — long  enough  passed  their 
youth — were  duly  married  and  set- 
tled at  the  cottage. 

In  extenuation  of  the  wrong  he 
had  committed,  he  had  explained 
humbly  and  sorrowfully  : 

"  They  told  me  you  were  playing 
me  false  for  the  sake  of  that  dandy, 
Morton  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  showed 
me  little  scraps  of  love-letters  you 
had  written  him  !" 

"They?    Who?" 

"  Your  cousin  Sue." 

"  It  was  Sue  who  played  false !  A 


shallow  heart  that  coveted  you,  and 
slandered  me.  I  never  wrote  the 
letters,  Stephen." 

"  Oh !  the  bad-hearted  woman 
that  she  was." 

"  She  has  slept  in  her  grave  many 
a  day,  Stephen  ;  let  her  rest  now. 
Surely  we  can  forgive  her  now." 

"  Let  it  be  so,  Bab. ;  I  say  we  do 
forgive  her.  Bat  can  you  ever  for- 
get my  cowardice  and  wicked  credu- 

Hty  r 

She  just  put  her  hand  in  his,  and 
bidding  little  Bab.  to  run  and  close 
the  gate  after  Simon,  waited  till  the 
child  had  crossed  the  threshold,  and 
said  quietly  : 

"  I  do  forgive  you.  You  were 
wrong,  and  I  was  wrong,  too,  may- 
be, but  Sue  was  the  worst,  and  bore 
the  heaviest  load  of  it.  Let  it  rest 
in  the  grave  with  her  poor  body. 
God  will  make  all  things  right.  Let 
us  be  better  friends,  Stephen,  for 
the  time  that  is  left  to  us.  We  will 
do  our  parts  faithfully  by  each  other 
for  the  rest  of  our  days — thanking 
God  for  the  privilege  we  have  of 
helping  and  forgiving  before  we  die 
There,  let  us  bid  good-by  to  the 
past  ;  we  will  have  enough  to  do 
with  joy,  I  trust,  not  to  need  med- 
dle with  the  trouble  that  has  gone 
before.  We  will  begin  to  work  for 
each  other's  happiness." 

"That  will  we,  Barbara,  and 
though  I  bring  you  not  a  penny,  I 
will  triple  yours  for  you,  depend  on 
it ;"  and  he  did  it.  He  made  a  first- 
rate  farmer,  for  all  he  had  lost  a  leg, 
and  seems  to  get  a  silver  dollar  for 
every  seed  he  puts  in  the  ground  for 
the  "  old  woman." 

Fortune  has  gone  to  stay  at  the 
cottage,  and  mightily  cheers  and 
blesses  this  ancient  couple,  and  lit- 
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tie  Bab.,  who  will  be  an  heiress,  and  "For  you  see,"  she  says  some- 
a  "  real  beauty,"  as  Simon  says,  times,  "  the  good  man  has  come 
As  for  Simon,  he  is  altogether  joy-  home,  after  long  years  of  suffering, 
fill,  and  has  come  to  be  "  boss  "  of  to  find  his  happiness  waiting  him, 
the  farm,  as  he  calls  it.  and  to  bring  mine  to  me — the  only 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  Miss  Bed-  thing  he  was  able  to  fetch  back- 
ford's  last  days  were  infinitely  and  a  very  good  thing  too,  for,  it 
better  and  brighter  than  her  first  just  happened,  it  was  the  only 
had  proved  ;  albeit,  she  was  old  and  thing  needful  I  never  had  in  the 
gray,  and  her  husband  only  the  house." 
remnant  of  the  man  he  used  to  be. 


THE    PICKET. 

The  picket  stood  on  his  lonely  post, 

The  shrill  winds  whistled  by, 
O'er  the  dull  dark  moon  the  naked  woods 

Stood  clear  against  the  sky. 

He  passes  far  off  on  the  gathering  gloom, 

Bright  visions  are  passing  there — 
The  dear  loved  forms  his  childhood  knew, 

Move  soft  thro'  the  sunny  air. 

And  sweet  low  voices,  in  tender  tones, 

Familiar  as  of  old, 
Are  echoing  thro'  the  dim  old  woods, 

Lit  up  with  the  sunset's  gold. 

The  old  church  spire,  with  its  ball  of  firQ, 

Gleams  faint  thro'  the  misty  light ; 
The  distant  swell  of  the  village  bell 

Throbs  low  on  the  dreamy  night. 

The  winding  path,  the  open  gate, 

The  well-remembered  stream, 
Where  the  sun-beams  played  thro'  the  oaken  shade, 

In  many  a  shivered  gleam. 

A  shadow  is  stealing,  with  low,  cautious  tread, 

All  ghastly  and  silent,  and  chill, 
Death  silently  creeps  where  the  lone  picket  sleeps, 

And  his  high  heart  forever  is  stilL 

The  east  is  aglow,  far  o'er  the  white  snow 
Are  gleaming  the  ice-gems  and  frost, 

All  silent  and  white,  in  the  gray  morning  light, 
The  pale  picket  stood  to  his  post. 
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The  affection  which  the  reigning  Queen 
of  England  bore  for  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort amounted  to  almost  fanaticism,  and 
time  seems  not  to  have  abated  her  kind 
regard  for  the  memory  of  one  who  was  un- 
doubtedly an  affectionate  husband  and 
kind  father.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a 
public  complaint  in  England  that  the 
Queon  carries  her  grief  at  his  loss  too  far, 
and  languishes  in  the  seclusion  of  widow- 
hood too  long — that  she  forgets  some  of 
the  essential  duties  of  the  Queen  in  order 
to  indulge  in  the  sorrows  of  the  woman  ; 
and  her  popularity  has  been  thereby  sorely 
damaged.  An  English  sovereign  occupies 
an  ornamental  as  well  as  a  useful  position. 
She  has  little  political  power  beyond  that 
obtained  through  personal  influence  ;  the 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  majority 
of  the  great  money-kings  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and.  the  sovereign  is  only  the  ornamental 
part  of  a  system  whose  strength  lies  in  the 
connection  and  mutual  dependence  of  the 
nobility  of  birth  and  the  aristocracy  of 
money.  It  is  a  proper  dissatisfaction,  per- 
haps, when  the  first  gentl.  woman  in  Eng- 
land forgets  her  social  pre-eminence,  and 
no  longer  sets  an  example  for  society,  or 
appears  on  public  occasions,  to  leni  digni- 
ty and  prestige  by  her  presence,  and  gratify 
the  loyalty  of  her  subjects.  For  a  long 
while  she  paid  no  attention  to  these  com- 
plaints, but  wore  the  weeds  and  assumed 
the  melancholy  of  widowhood  as  though 
the  loss  had  been  yesterday.  Now,  how- 
ever, she  essays  a  vindication  by  endeavor- 
ing to  show  the  English  people  how  much 
the  loss  has  been  to  the  realm,  and  how  the 
death  of  a  good  Prince  should  make  their 
grief  as  enduring  as  the  loss  of  a  good 
husband  has  made  her  own.  And  one  of 
these  means  is  in  the  publication  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Prince  Albert,  the  first  volume 
oi  which,  embracing  the  early  years  of  its 
subject,    though    prepared    ostensibly  for 


private  circulation,  has  been  given  to  the 
public  by  consent  of  the  Queen. 

The  volume  is  announced  as  the  produc- 
tion of  Lieutenant-Gener  il  Grey,  *  but  if 
not  the  direct  product  of  the  pen  of  the 
Queen,  is  known  to  have  been  inspired  and 
directed  by  her.  Indeed,  she  makes  no 
secret  of  the  fact.  Through  the  work,  at 
every  step,  we  meet  with  quotations  lauda- 
tory of  the  Prince,  each  of  which  is  mark- 
ed in  a  foot-note  as  a  "Memorandum  by 
the  Queen."  Private  letters,  the  outpour- 
ings of  the  feelings  of  the  royal  couple, 
and  which  could  only  be  obtained  from  the 
Queen  herself,  would  show,  were  it  not  so 
announced,  that  the  book  was  prepared  by 
royal  command.  It  is  meant  as  a  reply  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  and,  with 
a  people  like  the  English,  will  do  its  office 
well.  Eor  though  the  Queen  continue  to 
neglect  the  social  duties  of  her  station,  the 
genuine  Englishman  will  accept  as  atone- 
ment the  fact  that  his  monarch  opens  her 
domestic  history  to  his  inspection  ;  and  he 
will  be  pleased  as  well  as  startled  that  he 
enters  into  the  feelings  of  the  highest 
British  matron,  who  exposes  them  to  the 
world  with  a  candor  which  has  never  been 
shown  by  the  meanest  of  her  subjects — a 
candor  which  never  could  be  shown  by 
any  widow  of  good  social  standing  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Certainly,  however, 
the  book  will  have  great  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  though  it  is  in  some  places 
a  Utile  dull,  and  though  it  finds  no  flaw  in 
that  perfect  diamond  it  would  have  us  be-' 
lieve  the  Prince  to  be.  It  commences  w.tli 
the  childhood  of  Albert,  whom  it  shows  to 
have  been  one  of  those  perfect  children 
that  generally  die  young,  one  of  those  ter- 
ribly nice  boys  who,  being  too  good  for  this 

*The  Early  Tears  of  His  "Royal  Highness,  the 
Prince  Consort,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  II er 
Majesty  the  Queen.  By  Lieutenant-General,  the  Hon. 
C.  Grey.  New  York:  Ilnrper  &  Brothers,  tfvo. 
pp.371. 
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world,  show  their  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  by  emigrating  to  heaven  at  the  first 
opportunity  ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  book 
a  very  important  question  is  discussed  as 
to  whether  Prince  Albert  had  the  scarlet 
fever  in  his  childhood.  According  to  Mr. 
Florschultz,  whom  Lieutenant-G-eneral 
Grey  seems  inclined  to  believe,  though 
the  Prince  was  kept  in  bed  during  the  time 
that  his  brother  was  of  the  color  of  a  boil- 
ed lobster,  it  was  merely  through  the 
hyper-caution  of  the  doctor,  and  not  be- 
cause of  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Queen,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  dis- 
cussed a  question  so  important  with  the 
hero,  maintains  that  he  had  it  at  the  time. 
She  does  this  avowedly  on  his  own  authori- 
ty. We  are  inclined  to  side  with  majesty 
as  readily  as  a  courtier,  on  this  question. 
Whether  the  German  or  the  Queen  be 
right,  it  is  at  least  a  comfort  to  know  that 
Prince  Albert  did  not  have  the  measles  un- 
til he  came  to  England.  The  once-popular 
quatrain  — 

"  Victoria  lias  a  bad  catarrh, 

Prince  Albert  has  the  measles, 
Their  baby  has  the  hooping-cough- 
Pop  goes  the  weasel  "— 

embodies  a  great  historical  truth.  We  are 
also  made  acquainted  with  the*  fact  that 
the  little  Prince  gave  his  cousin  Mensdorff 
a  blow  on  the  nose,  and  was  sorry  there- 
for ;  that  he  never  was  noisy  or  wild  ;  that 
he  never  was  severe  nor  ill-natured  ;  that 
he  was  fond  of  shooting  or  fishing,  "as 
far  as  his  natural  kind  feeling  would  per- 
mit ;"  and  with  a  great  many  other  things 
that  show  him  to  have  been  a  pattern  little 
boy,  and  a  very  desirable  playmate  for 
other  good  little  mannikins.  But,  farther 
on,  we  are  again  embarrassed  by  a  doubt- 
ful point.  The  tutor  of  the  Prince  has  "no 
recollection  of  Prince  Albert's  ever  having 
had  the  whoopimg-cough."  But  the  Queen 
declares,  in  a  foot-note — "He  certainly  had 
it  ;"  and  the  positive  assertion  of  Her 
Majesty  must  outway  the  negative  bad  me- 
mory of  the  tutor. 

Aside,  however,  from  these  rather  ab- 
surd points,  the  book  will  afford  the  reader 
a  deal  ot  pleasure,  especially  in  those  parts 
where  we  have  glimpses  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Queen  and  Prince.  The  real  in- 
terest will  not  be  strong  in  this  volume, 
which  is  brought  down  merely  to  the  birth 
of  the  Princess,  RoyaL     It  will  come  with 


the  history  of  later  years,  for  in  these,  it  is 
expected,  we  will  find  an  exposure  of  several 
prohibited  secrets,  and  a  history  of  some  of 
the  political  intrigues  with  which  it  is  said 
the  Prince  was  mixed.  The  coming  vol- 
ume will  have  a  different  editor,  having 
been  placed  under  the  charge  of  Theodore 
Martin,  but  will  be,  no  doubt,  enriched,  as 
in  the  present,  by  memoranda  from  the 
Queen  herself. 


Orpheus  0.  Kerr,  (Robert  H.  Newell,) 
after  flooding  the  newspapers  with  a  num- 
ber of  sayings,  in  which  flippancy  is  occa- 
sionally relieved  by  point  and  humor,  has 
entered  the  field  as  a  novelist.  *  His  first 
essay  is  scarcely  a  success.  He  introduces 
portraits  of  noted  New  York  characters, 
but  so  caricatured  as  to  be  scarcely  recog- 
niz  d  ;  gets  into  the  Five  Points  ;  carries 
his  readers  into  the  society  of  penny-a- 
liners  and  vagrant  literary  women,  and  ex- 
plores the  lowest  stratum  oi  metropolitan 
society.  His  ostensible  hero  is  a  milksop  ; 
his  leading  characters  are  ruffians  or  fools. 
The  author  has  worked  a  vein  from  which 
everything  has  been  taken  of  value,  and 
gives  his  reader  the  mere  debris  of  the 
mine.  His  style  is  a  mixture  of  Dickens, 
Ned  Buntline,  and  Jenkins,  of  the  Morning 
Post.  The  parts  apparently  meant  for 
humor  are  dnll  and  wearisome,  and  the 
only  gem  in  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  the 
emotional  passages  and  the  bits  of  inter- 
jected sentiment.  There  is  a  terrible  secret 
always  just  ahead,  which  fails  to  excite  in- 
terest, and  which  proves  to  amount  to 
nothing.  It  is  possible  that,  had  the  writer 
chosen  to  baptise  his  characters  after  a 
Christian  fashion,  he  would  have  succeeded 
better  in  drawing  his  reader's  attention. 
But  what  kind  of  reality  can  attach  to  the 
adventures  of  Avery  Glibun  (a  very  glib 
un),  Avery  Goodman  (a  very  good  man), 
Phelan  O'Digit,  General  Cringer,  and  Had- 
ley  Church  ?  Dickens  uses  queer  appella- 
tions, but  he  draws  his  characters  so  boldly 
and  paints  them  so  naturally  as  to  over- 
come the  disadvantage  of  unnatural  names. 
Our  author  has  not  the  genius  to  do  this, 
and  hence  the  absurd  play  upon  words  de- 
stroys all  interest  in  his  characters  them- 
selves, and  gives  an  unreal  air  to  his  inci- 

*  Avery  Glibun  ;  or,  Between  Two  Fires.  A  Ko« 
mance.  By  Orpheus  C.  Kerr.  New  York:  G.  W. 
Carleton  &  Co.    Imp.  8vo.,  pp.  SOI. 
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dents  from  the  very  outset.  Not  that  the 
work  is  entirely  commonplace  ;  there  are 
scenes  of  considerable  force,  and  one  char- 
acter, that  of  Mrs.  Terkey,  is  admirable. 
The  lady  is  new  to  novels,  but  is  quite 
common  to  society.  It  is  a  pity  she  has 
not  been  brought  out  before,  and  held  up 
in  terrorem  for  the  good  of  young  husbands 
and  the  guidance  of  young  wives. 


Our  readers  may  remember  "The  Peer 
and  Printer,"  which  was  first  given  to  the 
public  through  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 
Under  an  additional  title,  *  it  has  been  is- 
sued in  book  torm,  and  may  be  had  by  such 
of  our  readers  as  desire  to  renew  their  ac- 
quaintance with  an  old  friend  in  a  new 
shape.  There  are  reasons,  unnecessary  to 
give  the  reader,  why  we  should  refrain  to 
discuss  its  literary  merits  in  this  place,  or 
to  allude  to  them  farther  than  to  say  that 
the  literary  journals  speak  of  it  as  a  book  of 
strong  interest,  with  striking  incidents  and 
novel  characters. 


There  are  some  points  about  "Mary 
Brandegee"  which  make  it  a  rather  nota- 
ble book,  and  the  appearance  of  another 
work  by  the  same  author  naturally  excites 
a  sensation  of  curiosity,  f  When  the  work 
is  read  the  sensation  will  be  that  of  disap- 
pointment. The  dialogue  is,  at  times, 
smart,  the  incidents  occasionally  above 
commonplace,  and  the  characters,  without 
being  new  or  striking,  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct. But  the  aim  of  the  book,  which,  as 
we  take  it,  is  to  satirise  the  northern 
women,  is  success  ul.  Miss  Renshawe  is 
inconsistent  with  herself.  She  is  meant  to 
be  a  young  lady  of  decorous  manners  and 
proper  feelings  ;  but  her  conduct  in  ihe 
scene  detailed  at  the  pages  following  234 
is  not  only  too  pronounced,  but  in  one  of 
the  orjposite  sex  would  be  underbred  and 
insolent.  Elsewhere,  indeed,  sh.i  is  nearly 
as  bad,  but  her  extravagance  of  action  in 
those  cases  may  be  palliated.  Compared 
with  "Mary  Brandegee,"  the  work  is  a  fail- 
ure. 


*  Ambrose;  Fecit ;  or,  the  Peer  and  the  Printer.  A 
Novel.  By  Thomas  Dunn  English.  New  York:  nil- 
ton  &  Co.     Imp.  «vo.,  pp.  134.    $0  50. 

t  Renshawe.  A  novel.  By  the  author  of  "Mary 
Brandegee."  New  York:  G.  W.  Carleton&  Co,  L!mo., 
pp.  884, 


Among  other  educational  works  intro- 
duced by  the  Harpers,  we  have  a  series  of 
Writing  Books,  which  are  worthy  of  note 
and  commendation,  from  the  attempt  made 
to  combine  lessons  in  drawing  with  those 
in  penmanship.*  On  the  margin  of  each 
copy-book  we  have  a  number  of  outline  ob- 
jects, the  tracing  of  which,  it  is  supposed, 
will  train  the  hand  and  eye.  We  do  not 
agree  with  this  assumption.  The  only  prac- 
tice with  the  hand  worth  anything  is  the 
frequent  formation  of  straight  and  curved 
lines,  until  ease  and  precision  is  attained. 
This  once  mastered,  all  the  rest  is  a  matter 
of  practice.  The  easy  formation  of  ele- 
mentary lines  is  like  the  practice  of  the 
scales  in  music.  A  continuation  of  the 
lessons  on  the  first  page  of  No.  1,  through 
an  indefinite  number  of  pages,  would  do 
more  to  found  a  correct  style  of  writing 
and  drawing  than  to  go  through  the  four 
books  as  at  present  arranged.  Still,  in 
many  respects,  the  books  have  commend- 
able features,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  in 
them  a  return  to  the  round  and  graceful 
style  of  penmanship,  replaced  of  late 
years  by  an  angular  and  ungraceful  hand. 


In  the  present  age  of  scribbling  the  publi- 
cation of  a  book  to  teach  suckling  authors 
how  to  inflict  more  reading  matter  on  a 
surfeited  public,  seems  like  a  serious  of- 
fence. "Aids  to  Composition,"  and  "  Hints 
to  Youug  Authors,"  are  publications  gen- 
erally calculated  to  inflict  injury  upon 
writers  and  annoyance  to  the  general  read- 
er. In  tlie  "Guide  to  Authorship,"!  we 
have  one  exception.  It  is  evidently  the 
work  oi  one  who  is  a  master  of  his  craft, 
and  who  brings  his  experience  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  resources  of 
his  art  to  the  aid  of  younger  and  less  prac- 
ticed writers.  He  deals  less  in  technicali- 
ties than  in  common  sense  ;  his  rules  and 
his  suggestions  are  eminently  practical ; 
and  the  young  man  or  woman,  possessed  of 
ordinary  ability,  who  will  read  and  digest 
his  instructions,  will  soon  be  able  to  ex- 


*  Harpers'  Writing  Books.  Symmetrical  Penman- 
ship, with  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons,  for  Schools 
and  Families.  F.  cap.  4to.  Four  numbers,  pp.  2i,  24, 
24, 24. 

t  Haney's  Guide  to  Authorship.  Intended  as  an  Aid 
to  all  who  desire  to  Engage  in  Literary  Pursuits  for 
Pleasure  or  Profit.     New  York:   liauey  &  Co.    8vo, 

pp.  no.  $o  so. 
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press  his  or  her  views  in  an  elegant  and 
forcible  way.  Apart  from  its  merit  as  a 
book  for  a  specific  purpose,  it  is  entertain- 
ing reading.  The  author  has  a  fund  of  dry- 
humor,  which  he  at  times  dispenses  quite 
liberally,  and  a  quiet  sarcasm  that  amuses 
and  teaches  the  reader.  The  following 
paragraphs,  clipped  at  random,  will  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  author's  style  : 

"To  make  pathos  effective — in  fact,  to 
create  it  atall — requires  the  most  rigid  sim- 
plicity of  language,  and  incidents  planned 
with  care,  to  rise  little  above  the  level  of 
the  commonplace.  No  man  creeps  on  stills. 
Grief  is  abasement,  or  essentially  humble. 
The  troubles  of  domestic  life  furnish  it. 
The  ordinary  trials  of  existence  skilfully 
treated  will  touch  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader  more  than  the  fall  of  kings  or  the 
sorrows  of  a  court.  The  writer  must  not 
attempt  to  continue  it  too  long.  No  reader 
will  cry  by  the  week,  or  have  his  feelings  har- 
rowed through  two  volumes  post  octavo.  And 
if  pathos  does  not  come  readily  from  the 
incidents  of  his  story,  let  no  young  author 
attempt  its  creation  by  any  rule  of  art, 
since  his  failure  is  likely  to  be  decisive  and 
mortifying  to  himself." — [p.  35, 

"Five  act  pieces  are  not  in  vogue  at 
present.  Lee  wrote  a  play  in  twenty- 
seven  acts  ;  but  he  was  in  Bedlam  at  the 
time,  which  accounts  for  it." — [p.  59. 

"Your  only  chance  is  to  get  some  friend 
who  has  influence  with  a  manager,  to  read 
your  drama,  and  negotiate  its  acceptance. 
You  may  find  such  a  one  ;  and  if  you  are  a 
personal  friend  of  ours,  and  have  written  a 
play,  bring  it  to  us,  and  we  promise  we  will 
not  read  it.  *  *  If  after  having  your 
play  produced,  it  fails,  never  accuse  the 
public  of  want  of  taste.  It  would  be  as 
sensible  for  the  grocer  to  complain  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  who  bought  their  sugars 
from  the  shop  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  way." — 
[p.  61. 

We  recommend  our  readers,  who  desire 
amusement  and  instruction,  whether  they 
propose  to  follow  an  author's  life  or  not,  to 
obtain  this  clever  and  entertaining  essay. 


Miss  Sewell  always  writes  books  that  are 
eminently  wholesome,  mentally — books 
that  may  be  read  with  great  profit  by  the 


younger  part  of  the  family,  and  with  great 
satisfaction  by  those  prudent  heads  of  fami- 
lies who  exercise  censorship  over  their 
children's  reading.  Her  latest  work — 
"Home  Life"* — is  marked  by  her  usual 
peculiarities,  deals  in  quiet  domestic -inci- 
dents, and  teaches  valuable  lessons  more 
by  the  narrative  of  events  than  the  utter- 
ance of  precepts.  But  it  is  not  a  mere  dry 
narrative.  There  is  a  strong  interest  in 
the  story,  and  the  reader  sympathises  with 
the  troubles  of  the  straight-forward,  con- 
scientious and  warm-hearted  step-mother. 
The  characters  are  made  out  with  preci- 
sion, and  are  in  two  instances  vexatiously 
life-like.  Mrs.  Penrhyn  is  admirably 
painted.  One  can  see  the  self-sufficient, 
wrong-headed  old  lady,  and  feel  strongly 
desirous  of  speaking  plainly  words  that 
will  show  mingled  disgust  and  indignation. 
Captain  Shaw,  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  Mrs.  Hud- 
dersfield,  and  the  rector,  are  carefully  fin- 
ished studies.  Marietta  and  Mrs.  Kan- 
dolph  are  not  so  clearly  made  out.  The 
book  is  one  to  be  chosen  among  a  hundred 
for  family  reading.  It  is  a  safe  as  well  as 
an  interesting  volume. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  have  met 
from  time  to  time  with  some  sketches 
of  Cockney  charater,  taken  from  the 
London  Fun,  and  purporting  to  be  the 
adventures  of  a  Mrs.  Brown.  Some  of 
these  are  very  clever  in  their  way,  but 
much  of  their  humor  is  "  caviare  to  the 
general "  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and 
many  of  the  allusions  are  entirely  lost  to 
American  ears.  They  have  been  gathere  A 
together  in  two  volumesf — one  of  which  is 
very  peculiarly  and  neatly  printed  ;  and 
the  many  keen  hints  they  contain  will  af- 
ford satsfaction  and  entertainment  to  the 
reader. 

*  Home  Life.  A  Journal.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp.405. 

t  The  Brown  Papers.  By  Arthur  Sketchley.  New 
York :  George  Butlege  &  Sons,    16mo.,  pp.  190. 

Mrs.  Brown's  Visit  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  By 
Arthur  Sketchley.  London :  George  Rutlege  &  Sons. 
16ino.,  pp.  133 
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The  Eev.  Mr.  McCuen,  of  Kendall,  N. 
Y.,  lectures  on  the  Races  of  Men.  A  speci- 
men of  the  intelligence  and  reliability  (lie- 
ability)  of  his  "reply"  is  seen  in  his  at- 
tempt to  discredit  our  statement  of  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  negro  ' '  Republic 
of  Liberia  "  is  a  disgusting  failure,  by  de- 
claring that  a  larg  cargo  of  sugar,  grown 
in  Liberia,  had  just  been  received  at  the 
port  of  New  York.  This  he  repeated  with 
double  emphasis,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  fools  who  thought  they  were  deriving 
information  from  his  lips.  At  first  we 
were  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  source  of 
the  booby's  blunder,  but,  on  inquiry, 
we  found  that  some  sugar  had  been  re- 
ceived at  New  York  from  Iberia,  which 
place  is  as  different  and  remote  from  Li- 
beria as  the  reverend  gentleman  is  from  the 
character  of  "a  scholar  and  gentleman." 
In  attempting  to  explain  the  exploded  doc- 
trine that  all  races  of  men  sprung  from 
one  pair,  he  affirmed  that  ' '  it  was  easier 
for  God  to  make  over  an  old  race  than  to 
create  a  new  one."  What  a  Thebon  !  But 
his  blight  thought  still  amounts  to  the 
anthropological  truth  that  the  different 
races  of  men  are  distinct  and  separate  cre- 
ations ;  for,  even  if  he  could  prove  that 
the  Almighty,  in  ere  ting  a  negro,  took  the 
old  bones  of  a  baboon,  or,  in  creating  a 
white  man,  used  over  again  the  old  stuff  of 
a  negro,  in  both  cases  the  creations  would 
be  different  beings,  and  as  much  so,  as  if 
He  had  used  new  dust  in  each  case.  If  the 
reverend  gentleman  finds  comfort  in  the 
thought  that,  in  creating  him,  the  Al- 
mighty used  over  again  the  old  dust  and 
bones  of  monkeys  and  negroes,  men  of 
science  will  not  seek  to  deprive  him  of  the 
consolation  he  derives  from  such  an  idea, 
especially  since  his  novel  thesis  still 
amounts  to  separate  creations.  We  have  no 
unkind  feelings  towards  this  clerical  block- 
head, and,  with  a  great  deal  more  ol  kind- 
ness than  anj;er,  advise  him  to  keep  con- 
troversionally  out  of  the  sea  of  science,  of 


which  he  knows  nothing.  Nevertheless 
we  must  confess  that  it  would  be  pleasing 
enough  to  our  own  self-respect  to  believe 
that  the  man  who  can  say  (as  the  reverend 
gentleman  does)  that,  "  had  Daniel  Webstei 
been  reared  like  a  Congo  negro,  he  would 
not  have  known  more  than  a  Congo  negro 
does,"  is  so  different  from  our  own  type  oi 
man,  that  he  was  made  of  the  worn-out 
dust  of  baboons  and  apes,  instead  of  new 
and  fresh  earth.  Had  Daniel  Webster  been 
brought  up  in  Congo,  the  shape,  style,  and 
number  of  the  convolutions  of  his  brain, 
together  with  his  whole  anatomy  and  physi. 
ology,  would  still  have  been  as  unlike  the 
negro's  as  they  were  by  being  brought  up 
in  New  England.  The  difference  is  that  of 
race,  and  not  of  the  locality  of  birth.  No 
negro  was  ever  like  Daniel  Webs  !  er,  and 
no  man  of  Webster's  race  was  ever  like  a 
negro.  Gentlemen  like  the  Kev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cuen may  try  very  hard  to  get  down  to  the 
level  of  a  negro,  but  the  shape  and  size, 
and  articulation  of  his  bones,  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  his  organism,  is  in  the 
way.  Unfortunately  for  the  ambition  of 
such  men,  the  white  man  can  no  more  get 
down  to  the  level  of  the  negro,  than  a  horse 
can  convert  himself  into  a  jackass.  We 
beg  the  reverend  gentleman's  pardon  for 
reminding  him  of  this  unwelcome  fact. 

—The  "New  York  World"  admits  the 
"  unj  nstifiable, "  ' '  unconstitutional, "  and 
"revolutionary"  character  of  the  military 
bills  of  Congress,  but  says  :  "  It  seems  im- 
possible that  Mr.  Johnson  can,  after  all  he 
has  seen  of  the  temper  of  Congress,  in- 
dulge the  thought  of  attempting  to  ]  revent 
or  thwart  its  purposes  in  respect  to  the  late 
insurrectionary  States.  Those  purposes 
may  be,  in  his  estimation,  vicious,  &c,  but 
that  does  not  relieve  him  from  his  Consti- 
tutional obligations  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  are  duly  executed."  That  is,  acts 
which  are  confessedly  aimed  to*  overthrow 
tho  liepublic  and  the  Constitution,  must 
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be  executed  by  the  Executive,  who  means 
to  support  and  defend  that  Constitution ! 
That  is  a  specimen  of  the  sagacity  of  the 
' '  World. "      Should  Congress  pass  a  law 
that  the  editors  ot  the  "World "  should  be 
bled  to  death,  to  supply  red  ink  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  should  pass   the  bill  again 
over  the  President's  veto,  that  functionary 
would  be  bound  to    "take  care  that  the 
law    is    duly    executed !"       That    is    the 
"World's"    own    logic.      It  is    a    pretty 
fair  specimen   of  its  sagacity  in  matters 
of     government.     While    papers    calling 
themselves    Democratic    indoctrinate   the 
public  with  such  infamous  ideas,  we  may 
expect  to  see  the  revolution  go  on.      The 
"World"  chimes  in  with  the  tyrant's  old 
music,    that  "Kevolutions  do   not  stop." 
A  shabby  saying  that  has  been  contradict- 
ed often  enough  in  historic   time.      Our 
doctrine  is,  that  this  African  revolution  of 
ours  must  and  shall  be  slopped. 

—The  Kev.   Mr.  McWood,  a  Methodist 
minister,  of  Addison,  N.  Y.,  recently  gave 
out  that  he  would  preach  a  sermon  in  an 
swer  to  our  course  of  scientific  lectures  on 
the  human  races.     He  declared  that  "the 
ancient    Phoenicians,    Egyptians,     Greeks 
and  Eomans  were  all  negroes."    And  he 
affirmed  that  "arts  and  sciences  came,  in 
the  first  place,    from  the  very  centre  of 
Africa,   and  were  the    inventions    of   ne- 
groes."     That    will    do.      But  why  send 
money  to  educate  foreign  heathens,  when 
our  own  clergy  are  so  amazingly  and  dis- 
gustingly ignorant  ?    A  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Addison  assures  us  that  he 
presumes  that  eight-tenths  of  the  congre- 
gation of  this  reverend  ignoramus  believed 
every  word  he  said.     Does  not  this  impress 
upon  us  the  fact  that  the  salvation  of  our 
country  lies  not  in  political  caucussing  and 
campaigning,  but  'in  printing  papers  and 
pamphlets,  and  in  sending  forth  teachers 
and  lecturers?    It  has  been  a  long  time 
now  since  we  have  heard  the  cant  phrase, 
"intelligence  of  the   people,"  without  a 
feeling  of  painful  sorrow  and  shame.     We 
have  had  such  hosts  of  preachers  and  lec- 
turers, who  are  simply  professors  of  ignor- 
ance, are  overshadowed  and  demoralized 
with  an  African  religion,  and  African  poli- 
tics, that  the  pure  lights  of  Christianity, 
and  the  reason  of  our  race,    have  been 
buried  out  .of  sight,  beneath  vast  moun- 
tains of  error,  ignorance,  and  delusion.    If 


the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  pa  ty,  in- 
stead of  devising  plans  and  tricks  to  cheat 
the  mosses  at  nominating  conventions, 
would  devote  their  energies  to  procuring 
information  upon  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  fierce  struggles  of  the 
hour,  it  would  not  be,  even  now,  too  late 
to  save  our  country. 

— The  editor  of  one  of  the  New  York 
dailies  calls  the  King  of  Abyssinia  "his 
sable  majesty,"  supposing  him  to  be  a  ne- 
gro. But  the  Abyssinian s  are  not  black, 
nor  have  they  otherwise  a  single  feature  of 
the  negro.  They  are  a  very  handsome 
race,  with  features  more  resembling  the 
ancient  Greeks  than  negroes.  It  is  not 
long  since  a  New  England  schoolmaster 
tried  to  convince  us  that  the  Carthagenians 
were  negroes.  We  saw  that  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  enlighten  the  blockhead,  and  con- 
tented ourself  with  a  sigh  for  the  igno- 
rance of  a  people  whose  schoolmasters  are 
so  besotted. 

— General  Grant  has  put  on  fully  the 
uniform  of  the  Mongrels,  as  Mr.  Greeley 
said  he  must,  to  become  their  candidate. 
We  hope  his  correspondence  with  the  Pres- 
ident, in  relation  to  the  removal  of  Sheri- 
dan, will  end  all  the  foolish  talk  about  him 
as  a  Democratic  candidate.    His  letters  not 
only  show  him  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
Congress,  but  further  disclose  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  blockhead,  as  all  who  knew  him  in- 
timately have  declared  him  to  be.     ' '  This 
is  a  country,"  he  says,  "  where  the  will  of 
the  people  is  the  law  of  the  land."     In  re- 
ply, the  President  sharply  tells  him,  that 
it  is  a  country  where  "  a  written  Constitu- 
tion is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  where  the 
will  of  the  people  is  without  legal  force, 
except   as    it   is  exercised,   in  due  form, 
through  the  Constitution."     Grant  adopts 
all  the  wild  revolutionary  vagaries  of  the 
Mongrels,  that  the  Constitution  must  not  be 
in  the  way  of  their  partisan  will.     He  is 
fool  enough,  or  knave  enough,  (no  matter 
which, )  to  regard  the  passion  of  a  faction, 
which  has  supprsssed  free  popular  utter- 
ance by  military  coercive  sway,  as  "the 
will  of  the  people.     The  "loyal  people," 
meaning  the  sneaks  that  compose  the  negro 
faction,  he  thinks  alone  entitled  to  have  a 
will  in  the  affairs  of  our  common  country. 
In  state  affairs  he  is  as  complete  an  igno- 
ramus as  the    country   affords.      He  has 
been  called  "silent,"  and  so  he  has  been 
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from  the  simple  fact  that  he  has  nothing 
to  say.  His  words  are  few,  only  because 
his  thoughts  are  few.  Whenever  he  has 
spoken  he  has  betrayed  his  utter  want  of 
reading  and  of  statesmanship.  Even  in 
military  tactics,  his  highest  degree  is  found 
in  his  well-known   saying,    "strategy  be 

d d."    In  the  stupidity  of  the  negro 

party,  he  has  been  invested  with  all  the 
glory  that  rightly  belonged  to  General 
Sherman,  for  "suppressing  the  rebellion," 
as  it  is  called.  His  whole  popularity  with 
that  party  rests,  not  on  the  least  merit,  but 
on  luck. 

— The  "Tribune"  declares  that  "the 
President  must  stand  and  fight."  We  wish 
he  would,  but  we  doubt.  And  we  further- 
more hope  that  the  "Tribune"  kind  of 
people  will  stand  and  do  their  own  fight- 
ing next  time,  instead  of  getting  the  Irish 
and  the  Democrats  to  do  it  for  them.  If 
Mr.  Johnson  will  only  fight,  he  will  have 
the  fighting  stratum  of  our  population, 
which  did  most  of  the  bloody  work  in  the 
Lincoln  war,  on  his  side.  In  an  actual 
fight  with  the  President,  Grant  will  have  to 
lead  into  the  field  an  army  composed  of 
such  warriors  as  Greeley,  Sumner,  Phillips, 
and  old  Thad.  Stevens,  men  who  shoulder 
arms  in  bed-rooms,  and  discharge  their 
cannon  from  behind  parlor  doors.  It  will 
be  an  army  worthy  of  Grant's  soldierly 
skill,  whose  maxim  in  the  war  was,  "  strat- 
egy be  d d  ;"  and  so  it  would  be  pretty 

soon,  together  with  himself  and  his  whole 
army,  if  Mr.  Johnson  would  only  obey 
General  Greeley's  command  to  "stand  and 
fight." 

— Mr.  Thad.  Stevens's  letter  from  Lan- 
caster, of  the  date  of  August  26,  1867, 
contains  the  soul  which  animates  the  whole 
African  party  in  this  sentence  :  "Some  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  seemed  to  doubt 
their  being  under  the  Constitution  which 
they  have  just  repudiated,  and  wholly  out- 
side of  which  they  all  agreed  that  we  were 
acting  ;  else  our  whole  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion was  usurpation."  Here  this  foremost 
1  )ader  of  his  party  declares  that  they  had 
"  all  agreed  "  that  thoy  had  "  repudiated  " 
the  Constitution,  and  they  also  declare  that 
if  they  were  working  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, "our  whole  work  of  reconstruction 
was  usurpation  1"      This  declaration  not 


only  confesses  the  truth  of  all  Mr.  John- 
ston's veto  messages,  but  it  is  a  publication 
to  the  world  that  they  have  "repudiated  " 
the  Constitution,  and  are  "  working  wholly 
outside  of  it."  And  no  other  leader  of  that 
party  has  ventured  to  deny  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Stevens's  confession.  O !  that  the 
President  would  execute  speedily  his  right 
to  call  upon  the  army  and  navy  to  protect 
and  defend  the  Constitution,  as  his  oath  of 
office  requires  !  The  "repudiators"  of  that 
Constitution  admit  their  crime  ;  they  are 
in  armed  rebellion  against  it.  It  is  the 
President's  duty  to  put  them  down  by 
whatever  force  is  needed  to  preserve  the 
Constitution. 

— An  able  and  plucky  editorial  in  the 
"Freeman's  Journal,"  setting  forth  a  way 
in  which  it  were  easy  for  the  President  to 
"  reeonstruct "  Congress  and  save  our 
country  from  this  African  revolution,  is 
answered  by  the  "Tribune,"  by  referring 
to  the  results  of  the  late  triumph  of  the 
Abolition  war.  But  there  can  be  no  parallel 
between  the  first  war  and  the  next.  The 
first  was  a  conflict  of  one  entire  section  of 
the  country  against  another ;  but  the 
second,  if  it  must  come,  will  be  a  blow  of 
Democrats  and  Conservatives  against  the 
Mongrels,  or  a  conflict  between  white  men 
and  their  friends,  and  negroes  and  their 
friends.  It  will  not  be  any  more  North 
against  South,  but  the  Constitution  against 
its  "  repudiators" — law  against  revolution  ! 
The  Mongrels  profess  that  they  are  ready 
for  the  "fight."  Well,  if  they  succeed  in 
bringing  it  on,  we  hope  they  will  be  pre- 
pared also  for  death.  When  such  a  con- 
flict takes  place  it  will  be  soon  over,  for  the 
negro  party  will  be  very  soon  under.  Then 
these  wind-hags  will  not  have  the  Irish  aud 
the  Democrats  to  fight  their  battles,  as  be- 
fore. Their's  will  be,  in  the  main,  an  army 
of  old  sneaks  and  young  counter-jumpers  ; 
an  army,  for  the  most  part,  all  tongue  and 
legs — mighty  of  tongue  and  pretty  soon 
swift  of  leg.  But  for  the  Irish  and  Demo- 
crats, the  whole  of  the  last  strife  would 
have  been  a  Bull-Bun  affair  from  beginning 
to  end.  Then  let  the  strife  come,  if  that  is 
the  only  way  out  of  this  negro  dungeon. 
The  sooner  it  arrives,  the  quicker  will  be 
our  deliverance  from  the  foul  presence  of 
this  illegal  rump  of  a  Congress. 
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VOTES  OR  BAYONETS— WHICH? 


It  was  remarked  by  the  learned 
author  of  "  Discourses  upon  Tacitus," 
that  "Laws  and  Constitutions iram- 
ed  by  the  best  and  wisest  men,  have 
first  or  last  become  the  sport  and 
conquest  of  the  worst,  sometimes  of 
the  most  foolish."  This  melancholy 
thought  is  abundantly  illustrated  in 
the  present  condition  of  our  coun- 
try. The  leaders  of  the  faction  in 
power  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  they  have  "  repudiated  the  Con- 
stitution."  Their  papers  speak  un- 
blushingly  of  the  "  healthy  progress 
of  the  revolution."  They  denounce 
a  return  to  the  Constituti  >n  and 
laws  in  force  when  they  came  into 
power,  as  "  going  back  to  the  guilty 
past,"  and  as  "returning  like  a  sow 
to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire."  The 
proposition  of  "restoring  the  old 
Union"  is  stigmatized  as  "  rebellion 
and  treason." 

Now,  who  have  wrought  this  fatal 
change  ?     Are  they  men  of  charac- 


ter, of  high  social  position,  or  of  re- 
nowned statesmanship?     Is  it  not 
rather  true  that  a  government  which 
was  "  framed  by  the  best  and  wisest 
men"  has   been    destroyed  by   the 
"  worst  and   most  foolish  ?"     Who 
were  the  architects    of  this   inglo- 
rious revolution  ?   In  answering  this 
question,  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
soil  our  memories  by  a  reference  to 
such  men  as  a  Garrison,  a  Phillips, 
a   Jim   Lane,   not   forgetting  "old 
John  Brown" — men  who  were  des- 
pised and  laughed  al  for  a  third  of 
a  century,    as   a   set  of  foolish  and 
disreputable  fanatics;  and  who  were 
rarely,  if  ever,  invited  to  the  houses 
of  gentlemen,  or  even  seen  in  the 
company  of  persons  of  any  consid- 
erable  respectability — men  who,  on 
the  Fourth   of  July — a   day  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  our  nation's  birth 
— had  committed  such  a  public  in- 
decency as  burning  the  Constitution 
of  our  country,  in  the  midst  of  the 
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jelling  plaudits  of  the  mob,  and  who 
had  all  the  time  boldly  declared  their 
purpose  to  be  "  to  break  up  the 
Union!"  We  must  think  of  such 
men.  The  mind  staggers  under  the 
effort  to  recount  their  follies  and 
abominations.  And  then  who  was 
their  first  standard-bearer?  Was 
he  a  man  of  character?  Had  he 
either  culture  or  manners  ?  Had 
the  public  ever  heard  even  a  syllable 
to  his  credit?  Was  he  known  out 
of  the  slums  where  his  ribald  jests 
made  him  a  welcome  guest?  The 
first  and  best  thing  his  friends  could 
say  of  him  was,  that  he  was  a  "  rail- 
splitter  !"  In  a  previous  campaign, 
the  same  party  had  christened  the 
adventurous  vagabond  who  was  their 
nominee  for  President,  "  the  mus- 
tang colt."  But  now  they  had  a 
"rail-splitter"  who  was,  take  him  in 
his  orthography,  in  his  syntax  and 
prosody,  as  wTell  as  in  his  social  cha- 
racter and  statesmanship,  about  the 
sorriest  specimen  of  a  man  who  ever 
run  for  a  high  office — to  a  gentle- 
man or  lady  of  the  least  culture,  a 
most  disgusting  agglomeration  of 
mental  and  moral  dirt !  And  he  was 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  party 
which  has  "repudiated  the  Consti- 
tution," and  overthrown  the  free 
system  of  government  established 
by  our  wise  forefathers. 

And  what  is  the  character  of  the 
present  active  operators  in  this  "  re- 
volufcon?"  Do  we  exaggerate  by 
answering,  that  among  the  most 
prominent  leaders  are  the  worst  set 
of  malcontents,  agitators,  drunk- 
ards, and  malicious  vagabonds,  who 
ever  sat  in  a  legislative  hall  before  ? 
And  who  are  the  tools  to  execute  all 
the  inhuman  tyrannies  of  Congress? 
To  begin,  there  is  Grant,  who,  when 
the  war  broke  out,  was  performing 


the  duties  of  a  lackey  to  his  brother, 
in  a  tan-yard  in  Galena,  most  slav- 
ishly addicted  to  rum  and  tobacco. 
Next  we  have  Sickles,  long  known 
in  the  places  of  vice  as  "Dan. 
Sickles,"  who  kept  a  disreputable 
sort  of  house  in  Washington,  and 
in  a  most  cowardly  and  brutal  man- 
ner murdered  his  best  customer.  A 
more  dastardly  murder  was  never 
committed  in  this  country.  Then 
follows  a  list  of  Popes,  Schencks, 
Brownlows,  Ben  Butlers,  Stantons, 
Holts,  Sheridans,  such  as  can  be 
matched  nowhere  out  of  New- 
gate's wretched  calendar !  God  help 
us!  And  these  are  the  characters 
who  have  subverted  the  government 
formed  by  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son !  The  proud  tree  of  liberty  des- 
troyed by  'worms!  The  greenest 
and  most  fragrant  of  all  the  leaves 
of  summer  killed  by  vermin.  But 
we  speak  too  strongly  ;  for  it  is  not 
even  now  too  late  to  save  the  tree 
of  liberty.  Already  we  hear  the 
strong  winds  in  the  tops  of  the  trees 
which  will  at  length  sweep  down 
through  the  forest,  driving  the  ver- 
min into  the  sea.  The  fate  of  the 
Gaderean  swine  already  menaces 
the  malignant  repudiators  of  their 
country's  Constitution.  The  only 
hope  of  these  wretches  is  in  the  su- 
pineness  or  discouragement  of  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Con- 
stitution. When  these  poorly  ex- 
claim, "all  is  lost!"  the  eyes  of  the 
conspirators  brighten  with  hope  ; 
but  every  word  of  determination 
and  defiance  sends  the  chill  of  des- 
pair to  their  hearts.  They  have  not 
one  hour's  lease  of  power  beyond 
that  instant  when  the  Democratic 
party  puts  on  the  armor  of  war  upon 
all  their  monstrous  usurpations  and 
tyrannies. 
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But  we  hear  the  plethoric  voice  of 
some  bondholder,  or  some  witless 
poli  deal  octogenarian  exclaim,  "  that 
is  recommending  revolution  !"  No; 
it  is  recommending  resistance  to  re- 
volution— resistance  to  oppression 
and  despotism.  We  are  already  in 
the  midst  of  revolution.  We  say- 
stop  it.  Stop  this  African  revolu- 
tion, even  though  it  require  an  ever- 
lasting check  upon  the  respiratory 
organs  of  all  the  repudiators  of  the 
Constitution  in  our  land.  If  it  must 
come  to  that,  it  is  a  privilege  they 
hold  from  Almighty  God,  to  have 
their  breath  stopped  for  the  benefit 
of  their  country.  The  leaders  of 
this  African  revolt,  with  the  lungs 
of  a  Stentor,  boast  their  revolution. 
Even  those  who  hold  it  unlawful  to 
resist  government,  never  imagined 
it  to  be  unlawful  to  resist  the  devia- 
tion from  government.  Says  one  of 
the  profound  est  authors  of  the  last 
century  :  "  To  resist  the  abuse  of 
government,  is  to  assist  govern- 
ment." Was  it  wrong  to  resist  such 
a  bloody  idiot  as  Nero,  or  such  mad- 
men as  Caligula  and  Claudius  ?  Why 
then  can  it  be  wrong  to  resist  a  Con- 
gress which  is  more  brutal  than  a 
Nero  or  a  Claudius  ?  If  it  is  lawful 
to  resist  one  tyrant,  is  it  less  so  to 
resist  a  hundred  ?  If  Congress  had 
but  one  head,  would  it  not  be  law- 
ful and  righteous  for  those  who  are 
cruelly  plundered  and  murdered  by 
it,  to  cut  it  off?  Are  the  heads  of  a 
hundred  tyrants  more  sacred  than 
the  head  of  one?  The  virtuous 
voice  of  mankind  has  applauded  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin.  But  was 
Tarquin  half  so  black  and  odious  as 
this  illegal  body  that  insolently  calls 
itself  Congress  ?  Of  what  avail  are 
laws  and  liberty,  however  excellent- 
ly framed,  if  they  are  to  bo  rjassively 


given  up  to  the  mercy  of  lawless 
rage  and  caprice  ?  If  we  are  forbid 
to  defend  the  Constitution,  and  the 
liberties  guaranteed  by  it,  why  have 
a  Constitution  ?  Unless  it  is  unlaw- 
ful to  make  a  Constitution,  it  cannot 
be  unlawful  to  defend  it.  If  it  be 
lawful  to  defend  our  Constitution 
from  an  invading  foe,  it  must  be 
equally  so  to  defend  it  from  a  usurp- 
ing Congress.  What  more  right  has 
Congress  to  strip  people  of  their 
property  than  any  other  robber  ? 
What  more  right  has  Congress  to 
destroy  the  governments  of  States, 
than  Great  Britain  or  France  ? 
Every  State  has  the  same  right  to 
hang  a  military  governor  sent  by 
Congress,  that  it  would  to  hang  one 
sent  by  England  or  Russia.  No  State 
has  any  more  delegated  to  Congress 
the  right  to  govern  it  by  military 
rule,  than  it  has  delegated  such  a 
power  to  France  ;  and  all  powers 
not  delegated  are  eternally  and  in- 
alienably the  property  of  the  States. 
It  would  be  a  perfectly  lawful  and 
a  perfectly  just  thing  for  any  of  the 
States  to  hang  every  one  of  the  mi- 
litary satraps  sent  by  Congress  to 
rule  over  them.  Nay,  every  member 
of  Congress  who  is  a  party  to  such 
an  oppression,  might  be  justly  and 
lawfully  hanged,  whenever  caught 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  so 
oppressed.  This  is  law — and  it  is 
eternal  justice.  At  least  it  will  be 
so  until  the  usurpers  can  produce 
an  order  proved  to  be  infallibly  from 
the  Almighty,  saying  to  these  States, 
"  Touch  not  my  anointed  ruffians  of 
Congress."  Those  who  consent  to 
assume  an  office  which  is  designed 
to  debase  and  afflict  their  fellow- 
men,  may  be  lawfully  treated  as  wild 
beasts,  which  prey  upon  human  be- 
ings.    What  better  is  a  Stanton  or 
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a  Sheridan  than  a  tiger  or  a  wolve- 
rine, since  they  are  alike  the  ene- 
mies of  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
their  victims  ?  What  are  the  five 
military  commanders  but  congres- 
sional blood-hounds,  to  hunt  down 
the  southern  people  for  words,  con- 
jectures, signs,  and  appearances, 
nay,  for  sympathies  and  affections  ? 
They  are  what  Tacitus  calls  instru- 
menta  regni  ;  instruments  of  impe- 
rial rule,  who  were  poisoners  and 
assassins.  By  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  Rome,  usurpers 
were  the  only  persons  liable  to  be 
put  to  death  without  process  or  form 
of  trial — and  such  laws  were  praised 
by  Livy  and  Cicero.  And  conquest 
can  in  no  shape  give  any  better  title 
to  arbitrary  rule  than  usurpation. 
If  it  be  just  for  one  people  to  con- 
quer another,  it  must  be  just  for  a 
third  to  conquer  it,  and  so  on,  until 
the  world  is  rilled  with  invasions 
and  eternal  encroachments  of  the 
growing  power.  If  the  northern 
States  have  a  right  to  conquer  the 
southern,  then  the  southern  States 
have  also  a  right  to  conquer  the 
northern,  and  so  there  is  nowhere  a 
principle  of  security,  safety  and  rest. 
If  we  have  a  right  to  steal  their 
spoons,  and  smash  to  pieces  their 
pianos,  to  burn  their  dwellings  and 
destroy  their  private  property,  they 
have  the  same  right  to  do  the  same 
to  us,  and  there  the  terrible  doctrine 
hangs  like  a  murderer's  sword  over 
our  heads,  and  the  heads  of  our 
children,  for  all  generations.  The 
people  of  South  Carolina  have  as 
much  right  to  burn  Boston,  as  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  had  to  burn 
Charleston.  And  notwithstanding 
the  shallowness  of  such  demagogues 
as  Gen.  Orr,  the  eulogiser  of  the 
murderer  Sickles,  it  is  presumable 


that  no  generation  of  South  Caro- 
linians will  ever  forget  this  eternal 
and  terrible  truth.  Devouring  the 
rights  of  others,  as  a  rule,  is  equal 
during  all  times  and  generations. 
It  cannot  be  right  for  one  State  and 
wrong  for  another.  The  sons  of 
South  Carolina  may  some  day  teach 
the  sons  of  Massachusetts  this  aw- 
ful lesson.  Such  has  quite  invaria- 
bly been  the  revolving  lesson  of  his- 
tory. Justice  is  both  the  founda- 
tion and  the  bond  of  government, 
and  maintains  an  equality  on,  every 
side.  It  may  be  a  terrible  thought 
for  the  wretches  who  made  war,  not 
only  on  the  institutions  of  our 
southern  States,  but  also  on  their 
spoons  and  wardrobes.  God  is  just, 
and  there  must  some  day  come  a 
settlement  for  all  these  things. 

But  in  the  meantime,  our  busi- 
ness is  to  stop  the  march  of  this  re- 
volution— of  this  Africanization  of 
the  United  States.  How  is  this  to 
be  done  ?  By  voting,  the  President 
says.  So  say  we,  if  voting  is  allow- 
ed according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  But  if  not,  what 
then  ?  Are  we  such  fools  as  to  rely 
upon  voting  where  no  legal  voting 
is  allowed,  by  reason  of  military  in- 
terference? Or  do  we  propose  to 
permit  white  men  to  be  disfran- 
chised in  one  half  of  the  Union,  by 
negroes,  used  as  congressional  vot- 
ing machines,  worked  by  its  own 
military  tools  ?  If  that  is  our  pro- 
gramme, we  deserve  execration  here, 
and  eternal  damnation  hereafter. 
To  allow  our  country  to  be  thus 
Africanised,  to  permit  our  own  race 
to  be  thus  trampled  on,  and  liberty 
to  be  thus  destroyed,  would  be  a 
crime  horrible  in  the  sight  of  gods 
and  men.  Do  we  say  would  be  ?  It 
is  a   crime.     It  is  in    the  present 
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tense.    The  southern  people  are  suf- 
fering oppressions  and  wrongs  such 
as  no  people  have  endured  since  the 
dawn  of  civilization.    The  same  peo- 
ple who,  in  the  early  history  of  our 
country,  whipped  the  Quakers  and 
drowned    the   Baptists,    have   their 
fangs,  at  this  moment,  in  the  very 
hearts  of  the  southern  people.    One 
of  the  New  Yoi  k  dailies,  which  sup- 
ported the  war  with  all  the  mal  ce 
of  a  genuine  Puritan,  in  a  recent  is- 
sue  says  :    "If  the   people   of   the 
North  had  any  adequate  conception 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  South, 
they  would  rise  en  masse  and  sweep 
the   whole    reconstruction   scheme, 
with  all   its   machinery,  and  all  its 
doings,    clean    out    of    existence." 
And  why  have  not  the  people  of  the 
North    any    idea    of    the    horrible 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  southern 
people?     Because   the    Democratic 
press  of  the  North  fails  to  meet  this 
wrong  with   a   spirit  of  decent   re- 
sentment.    Such  crimes  against  lib- 
erty are   to   be   properly   met  only 
with  an  uplifted  axe.     No,    ray   all 
the  shallow  brains,  let  us  vote  a  lit- 
tle about  it.     The  assassin's  hand  is 
on  your  shoulder,  his  knife  is  gleam- 
ing at  your  throat.    Now  take  care ! 
Don't  be  rash — don't  be  too  fast! 
Above   all   things,    don't  speak  too 
loud,  for  we  are  about  to  do  a  little 
voting  on  this  distressing  business. 
Ah,  yes!  we  are  to  vote  the  assas- 
sin's  knife  out  of  his   hand.     And 
then,  voting  against  bayonets  and 
bullets  is  a  pleasant  thing,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  do  the  business.     Let  us 
believe  it  implicitly  that  our  poor 
country  will  be  well  done  for  as  long 
as  we  allow  the  conspirators  to  un- 
derstand that  we  mean  to  confront 
them  with  nothing  but  votes.     They 
have  fixed  all  the  machinery  to  do 


the    voting  precisely   according  to 
their  plans.     But  an  axe !  that  is  a 
disloyal  and  terribly  rebellious  thing, 
so   they   say.     An  axe  would  break 
this  voting  machinery  of  theirs  into 
twenty  thousand  pieces,  and  possi- 
bly break  themselves  into  twice  as 
many.     Ah !    they  are  more  afraid 
of  an  axe  than  of  a  million  of  votes. 
"What  are  the  votes   of  a  hundred 
thousand   white   men?     Have  they 
not  five   hundred   thousand  voting 
negroes  ?     True,    the    "  black    dar- 
lings" have  rather  short  memories 
just  now,  so  that  they  are  unable  to 
recollect  the  names  by  which  they 
have  been   "registered,"  but  "Con- 
gress" will  only  have  to  add  some 
other  screw  to  the  voting  machine  to 
overcome  that  difficulty.     The  only 
thing  which  the  conspirators  cannot 
surmount  will  be  pluck  and  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.     Whenever  the  leaders 
of  that  party  can   be  inspired  with 
the  patriotic  idea  that  the  battle  of 
victory  over   the   repudiators  of  the 
Constitution  must  be  fought  on  the 
open    field   of    principle,    with   the 
weapons   of   truth,    instead   of   the 
dodges   of    cunning   and    intrigue, 
there  will  come  a  very  sudden  col- 
lapse of  all   the   portentious   wind- 
bags  of    the   African   party.      Nor 
need    we    seek    to    intimidate    the 
"  Radicals"  with  Quaker-guns.     The 
strength  is  ours,  whenever  we  sound 
the  bugle.     The  threats  of  the  con- 
spirators to  impeach  the  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  exe- 
cutive powers  in  their   own   hands, 
will  be  heard  no  more,  if  the  Demo- 
cratic party  puts  itself  in   an   atti- 
tude   of  resistance    to    the   further 
march  of  their  revolution.    An  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  arc 
to-day  on  the  President's  side  in  his 
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conflict  with  Congress.  Or  rather 
let  us  say,  in  Congress's  conflict  with 
him,  for  it  is  Congress  which  is  hur- 
ling itself  against  the  President. 
One  after  another  has  it  stripped 
him  of  the  Constitutional  powers  of 
his  office,  until  there  is  nothing  left 
but  the  skeleton  of  executive  dig- 
nity. Powers  that  no  one  can  con- 
stitutionally exercise  but  the  Presi- 
dent, have  been  given  to  Grant,  and 
to  the  five  military  satraps,  and  their 
subordinates.  Grant  and  the  sa- 
traps consent  to  exercise  these  pow- 
ers, and  are  therefore  in  a  condition 
of  insubordination  to  their  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. "  But,"  it  is  tim- 
idly asked,  "  what  can  the  President 
do?"  "Were  we  in  his  place,  we 
should  not  be  one  second  in  doubt 
what  to  do.  The  first  moment  that 
either  Giant  or  one  of  the  satraps 
undertook  to  exercise  powers  which 
the  Constitution  places  clearly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  alone, 
we  would  order  him  to  desist.  If 
he  kept  on,  we  would  order  a  court- 
martial,  and  try  him  for  insubor- 
dination and  conspiracy,  and  have 
him  shot  so  quickly  that  it  would 
make  the  head  of  Congress  swim 
again  to  read  the  news.  All  this 
would  be  legal  and  constitutional. 
But  it  is  neither  legal  nor  constitu- 
tional for  the  President  to  permit 
powers  that  belong  to  the  Execu- 
tive alone,  to  be  exercised  by  mili- 
tary satraps.  Congress  has  no  more 
constitutional  power  to  strip  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government 
of  one  of  the  functions  of  its  office, 
than  the  Parliament  of  England,  or 
the  Assembly  of  France  has.  Con- 
gress can  no  more  exercise  the  pow- 
ers of  the  executive,  or  strip  the  ex- 
ecutive of  its  powers,  than  the  exe- 
cutive has  to  exercise  the  powers  of 


Congress,  or  to  strip  it  of  its  pow- 
ers. The  powers  of  each  of  these 
co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  arj  clearly  defined  by 
the  Constitution.  The  powers  of 
the  executive,  therefore,  can  be  nei- 
ther increased  nor  diminished  by 
Congress.  Nor  can  Congress  in- 
crease its  own  powers.  It  is  a  body 
created  and  lim  ted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Nor  has  the  President  any 
more  right  to  execute  usurpations 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  than  it  has 
to  execute  the  will  of  a  mob.  And 
if  this  be  true  of  a  legally  consti- 
tuted Congress,  how  much  more  so 
is  it  of  the  present  rump,  which  is 
not  a  Congress  at  all,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  But,  though  all 
these  propositions  will  be  conceded 
by  every  truthful  and  competent 
lawyer,  it  will  still  be  asked,  "how 
can  the  President  help  himself?" 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  has  he  at- 
tempted to  help  himself?  While 
under  a  solemn  oath  to  "preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,"  has  he 
not  made  himself  a  party  to  the 
usurpa  ions  of  the  rump,  by  exe- 
cuting acts  which  he  has  officially 
proclaimed  "  revolutionary,"  and 
"  designed  to  overthrow  the  Consti- 
tution ?"  If  that  rump  is  an  illegal 
body,  i.  e.,  not  constituted  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  calls  for  representa- 
tion from  every  State,  and  if,  as  the 
President  has  affirmed  and  proved, 
it  is  an  insurrection  or  conspiracy 
to  "  overthrow  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,"  or,  as  one  of  its 
leading  members  has  confe  -sed,  to 
"  repudiate  the  Constitution,"  then, 
instead  of  executing  its  revolution- 
ary acts,  it  is  the  Presidents  duty 
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to  suppress  it,  precisely  as  he  would 
any  other  illegal  body,  or  conspira- 
cy, or   insurrection,    or   mob.     Nor 
need  the  question  be  asked  again, 
"  how  the  President  can  help  him- 
self ?"     He  has  but  to  call  upon  the 
people   to    assist   in   arresting  this 
"  repudiation  of  the  Constitution"  and 
stop   forever   this  Africanization  of 
their   country,    and   their  response 
would  be  like  the  sound  of  a  thou- 
sand   earthquakes.      Who     doubts 
that,  in  such'  a   conflict,  Kentucky 
would  furnish  a  hundred  thousand 
minute  men  ?   Could  Maryland  send 
less  than  fifty  thousand  ?   And  then, 
if  you  will  call  the  genuine  patriots 
of  the  land  such  names,  at  such  a 
call  the  Copperheads  would  swarm  in 
all  the  hills  and  vallies  of  the  North 
and  West,  as  thick  as  the  leaves  of 
the  forest.     The  real  fighting  muscle 
of  the  country   is   altogether   with 
the  President,  in   his  conflict  with 
the   repudiators   of  the  Constitution. 
He  has  but  to  call  upon  them,  and 
their  voices  will  answer  as  the  re- 
verberating echoes  answer  each  other 
among  the  lofty  peaks  of  Appenines. 
Then  all  the  Inslrumenta  regni  of  the 
rump  will  be  only  as  so  much  chaff 
before  the   wind.     The  power  of  a 
Sickles,  who  unjustly  escaped  hang- 
ing as  a  murderer,  and  of  Sheridan, 
w/ose   fame   solely    rests    upon    a 
drunken    and   rrerciless   march    of 
house  and  barn-burning  in  the  She- 
nandoah, when  it  was  inhabited  only 
by  women  and  children,  will  find  its 
level  in  the  spent  momentum  of  fus- 
tian and  wind.     And  Grant,  whose 
classical  maxim  during  the  unneces- 
sarily prolonged  siege  of  Vicksburg 
was,  " strategy  be  damned"  will  find 
also  the  end  of  his  " line"  which  is 
simply  a  record  of  good  luck,  without 
a  single  redeeming  gift  of  great  ge- 


neralship, or  high-toned  manhood. 
None  of  these  creatures,  puffed  into 
a   fictitious   importance  merely  for 
buncombe,  by  the   repudiators  of  the 
Constitution,  will  survive  an  hour  af- 
ter  real   patriotism  and  true  man- 
hood lead  the  fervor  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.     The  fame  of  all  these 
men  was  born  of  the   passions  and 
lies  of  propagandism.     It  is  a  mush- 
room  which   can   last    but   a    day. 
Grant  will  at  last  shrink  back  to  a 
level  with  the  bleached   bark   of   a 
tan-yard,  where  the  war  picked  him 
up.     Sheridan  will  subside  into  the 
congenial    haunts    of    prostitution, 
while   Sickles,  if  he  can  cheat  the 
mortgage  which  the  gallows  holds 
upon  him,  will  fall  again  into  his  old 
ways  of  playing  the  part  of  Adonis 
to  the  successful  but  faded  nymphs 
du  pave  of  New  York   city.     Good 
God !  what  a  set  of  rulers !  the  filth- 
iest sediment  of  society,   have  been 
thrown  to  the  surface    by   the  up- 
heavings   of    this   African    crusade 
upen  the   civilization   of  America ! 
It  is  in  Mr.  Johnson's  power  to  snuff 
them  all  out  like   farthing  candles. 
Are  these  hard  sayings  ?     But  they 
are  such  truths  that  they  must  be 
spoken.     They   have   been   delayed 
too  long  already.     It  is  an  old  trick 
of  despotism   to   glorify  the   mean 
and  guilty  instruments  of  its  power. 
And  it  is  the  duty  of  justice  to  un- 
mask  the    concealed  visage  of  tri- 
umphant  vice.     The   example    has 
been  set  us  by  the  Saviour  of  the 
World.     Hoar   how  He    thundered 
into  the  ears  of  the    leaders   of  the 
Pharisees  those  awful  words:  "Woe 
unto   you,    hypocrites    and   whore- 
mongers!"    We    shudder   to   think 
what   His  fierce  indignation  would 
be,  were  He  on   earth  now,  to  look 
into  the  faces  of  the  kind  of  men 
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who  are  working  up  and  executing 
the  business  of  repudiating  the  Con- 
stitution of  their  country.  Compare 
the  character  of  the  men  who  now 
rule,  with  that  of  the  men  who 
framed  this  government  !  Alas ! 
poor  country !  Look  at  these  crea- 
tures, who  have,  within  six  years, 
crawled  up  out  of  the  deepest  slums 
of  social  mire,  now  ruling  with  rods 
of  iron  over  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  virtue  and  intelligence,  and 
answer  if  ever  before,  since  the  me- 
mory of  man,  such  deeds  were  com- 
mitted under  the  face  of  the  heav- 
ens ?  The  anger  of  the  gods  is  slow; 
but,  if  it  is  not  altogether  dead  and 
clean  gone,  a  day  of  vengeance  must 
be  at  hand ! 

We  have  painted  the  character  of 
the  men  who  are  throwing  down, 
one  after  another,  the  pillars  of 
American  liberty,  not  from  any  feel- 
ing of  malice,  or  passion  of  resent- 
ment. The  matters  at  stake  are  so 
vast,  so  grand,  that  revenge  is  dis- 
armed of  its  sting  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  involved.  It  is  a 
conviction  of  sound  policy,  even 
more  than  of  justice,  that  causes  us 
to  hold  up  to  view  the  mental  and 
moral  deformity  which  seems  to  have 
the  destinies  of  our  country  in  its 
grasp.  The  terrible  party  in  power 
seeks  to  make  heroes  of  the  most  un- 
worthy, if  not,  indeed,  most  profli- 
gate of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  readier  currency  to  its  revo- 
lutionary plar  s.  Sheridan  was  feted, 
not  by  any  spontaneous  enthusiasm 
of  the  people — far  from  that.  The 
whole  thing  was  worked  up  in  the 
secret  Loyal  League  lodges,  and 
managed  precisely  by  tricks  usua  ly 
employed  by  mountebank  showmen 
to  draw  people  to  their  performances. 
It  is  lor  this  reason  that  men,  utter- 


ly unworthy  of  the   respect   of  vir- 
tuous people,  are  puffed  into  heroes, 
and  paraded  before  the  crowd  as  pa- 
triots and  gentlemen.     The  repud'i- 
ators  of  the    Constitution  have   cun- 
ningly raised  such  a  deafening  voice 
about  the  presence  of  the  mere  tools 
of  their  guilty  designs,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  any  counter  voice  of 
justice  and  truth  heard  at  all.     And 
there  is  but  one  way  to  be  heard. 
That  is  to  cry  out,  and  to  spare  not 
the  loud-mouthed  impostors.    Strip 
off  the  masks  they  wear.     Tell  the 
people  in  good  round  English  who 
are  the  instruments  of  this  barbaric 
crusade   upon   the   Constitution  of 
our  country.     It  has  been  the  weak 
and  foolish  policy  of  the  Democratic 
press  to  answer  the  Tartarean  thun- 
ders  with   nervous    and   misgiving 
whispers.     Rather  let  us  say  that  it 
has  become  too  much  the  fashion  of 
Democratic  editors  to  even  join  m 
swelling  the  Tartarean   thunder  of 
the  African   party.     All   praise,    all 
respectful   mention    even,    of    such 
men  as  Sheridan,  Sickles,  Grant,  or 
Pope,  is  aid  rendered  to  the  repudi- 
ators  of  the  Constitution.     It  is   as- 
sisting to  give  respectability  to  the 
tools  of  the  revolution,  and  thereby 
giving  it  the  greatest  help.     Giving 
glory  to  Grant,  is  giving  success  to 
Thad.  Stevens  and  Brownlow.  Every 
word  of  commendation  of  Grant  is 
a  new   rivit   in   the  fetters   of  our 
country.     For  the  recent   triumph 
of  the  fiend,  Brownlow,  over  the  last 
hold  of  liberty  and  law  in  Nashville, 
we  have   to   thank   Grant.     It  was 
Grant's  tool  that  did  the  business. 
Could  Grant  have  had  his  way,  the 
whisky-soaked     scavenger     of    the 
rump,    Sheridan,  would   still   be  in 
New  Orleans,  worrying,  like  a  dog, 
even  the  women  and  children  of  that 
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region.     Was  there  ever,  since  the 
world  began,  two  heroes  made  out 
of  such  stuff  before,  as  we  see  here 
in  the  case  of  Sheridan  and  Grant  ? 
Look   at  them!     Did    the  hand  of 
the  Almighty  ever   label   generous 
pieces  of  humanity  with  such  vis- 
ages ?     Are   not   the   very  faces   of 
these  men  expressive  of  the  mental 
and  social  condition  which  they  were 
in  before  the  war?     Was  not  that 
condition  the  natural  level  of  such 
men  ? — men  below  par  in  the  gifts 
of  intellect,  and  with  moral  habits 
and  tastes,  of,  perhaps,  a  still  lower 
grade,  they  are  fitting  tools  for  such 
a  rump  as  Congress.     And  when  the 
conflict  at  last  comes  between  negro 
franchise,  and  all  sorts  of  illegal  vot- 
ing, and  between  the  bullets  of  white 
men,  and  the  true  heroes  of  liberty, 
the  Democratic  editors  of  the  coun- 
try will  have   to  defend   their   own 
lives  and  property  from  these  very 
wretches  whom  they  have   helped 
into  places   of  unnatural   and   un- 
merited power.     These  men  have  no 
hope  except  in  a  condition  of  per- 
petual revolution  and  military  rule. 
A  return  to  a  state  of  peace  would 
instantly  throw  them  back  to  their 
true  level.     They  will  cling  with  the 
grasp  of  despair  to  the  kind  of  con- 
vulsion which   threw  them   to    the 
surface.     It  is  military  rule  which 
the   Democratic   party  has  to  con- 
front as  its  only  powerful  foe.    This 
is,  indeed,  the   real  fight  now  be- 
tween liberty  and  despotism.     But 
for  the  military  satraps  of  the  rump, 
but   for   these   vagabond   generals, 
these     barbarous    tormenters    and 
butchers  of  their  race,  no  one  can 
doubt  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
Democratic  party  at  the  next  Presi- 
dential election.     If  there  is  a  grain 
of  sense  left  in  the  Democratic  press, 


it  will  lose  no  time  in  stripping  these 
military   baubles  of  all   their  tape 
and  tinsel.     But  it  will  be  answered 
by  political  shallowness,   "  these  ge- 
nerals  are   representatives   of   our 
success."      Of    what   success?     Do 
you  call  this  Africanization  of  our 
country   success?      Is   the   godless 
rule  of  Thad.  Stevens  and  Brown- 
low  success?    Is  despotism  success? 
Is  anarchy,  and  the  torture  of  wo- 
men and  children  success?     Is  the 
destruction   of   three-fifths   of   our 
commerce  success?     Is  disfranchis- 
ing white  men,  and  making  voting 
machines  of  negroes,  success  ?    Are 
taxes  that  amount  to  a  confiscation 
to   government   of  seven-tenths  of 
all  the  property  of  the  country  suc- 
cess?    Are   three   millions   of   idle 
and  worse    than    useless    negroes, 
dancing  over  the  graves  of  a  million 
of  murdered   white   men,    success  ? 
Is   a  rump   Congress   success?     Is 
the  triumph  of  spite  and  hate,  and 
revenge,    success?     Are   death  and 
hell   success?     If  all   these   things 
are  not  success,  then  talk  no  more, 
O,  ye   dolts,   ye   living   abysses   of 
shallowness,    of    such   creatures  as 
Grant  and  Sheridan  being  "repre- 
sentatives  of  our   success!"     They 
are  representatives  of  our  shame — 
of    our    misery — of    our    despair ! 
They  are  representatives  of  the  tri- 
umph  of    old   John   Brownism,    of 
Garrisonism,     of     Sumnerism,     of 
Wadeism,  of  Ben.  Butlerism,  and  of 
the  most  abominable  despotism  the 
world  ever  saw.     Woe  to  a  people 
whose    heroes   are     such     men    as 
Grant,  Sheridan,  Sickles,  Pope  and 
Schenck.     Woe  to  a  country  whose 
statesmen  are  a  Sumner,  a  Wade,  a 
Stevens,  a  Chandler,  a  Stanton,  and 
a  Holt.     Woe,   woo,    to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  until  its  editors  set  to 
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work  with  the  blows  of  a  Vulcan  to  him  to  use   your   own    ammunition 

hammer  to  pieces  all   the  pedestals  besides.     Begin  an  offensive  battle 

which  support   this   inhuman  rule,  at  once.     Attack  him  front  and  rear, 

Instead     of    whispering,    thunder !  and  along  his  whole  line,   until  he 

Instead  of  puffing  Grant,  hold  him  imagines     himself    standing    upon 

up  as  the  tool   of   the    rump.      In-  earthquakes.     In  argument,  you  are 

stead   oi  asking   timidly,    what  can  a  thousand  cannon  strong  to  his  one. 

he  done?  fall  resolutely  to  doing  what  For  every  logic  buck-shot  of  his,  you 

must  be  done.     Assail!    Assail!    As-  have  a  hundred  forty-pounders.  Pour 

sail!     While  you  light  on   the   de-  them  into  him  straightway,  instead 

fensive,   you   give    the    enemy    the  of  standing  dubitant,    asking   what 

choice  of  battle-ground,  and   allow  can  be  done? 


-<&>- 


TANTULA. 

An  id1  e  word!     'Tis  o  ten  worth 

More  than  the  thoughtless  deem  :  like  spark 
Of  fire,  that  erring  sallies  forth, 

And  lodges  on  a  shingle  mark — 
That  worth  the  falling  dome  proclaims  ; 

While  burning  inmates  shriek  and  pray  : 
'Tis  writ  upon  the  sky,  in  flames, 

In  blood  and  ashes  on  the  clay. 

A  smile  is  but  the  transient  gleam 

Of  gen'rous  wish,  or  hope,  or  thought ; 
A  bubble  on  the  passing  stream, 

Ol  what  has  been,  or  may  be  nought. 
That  gleom  may  light  the  way  to  heaven, 

May  shine  through  all  the  gloom  of  earth, 
Arrest  the  proud  and  unforgiv'n, 

Give  not  that  smile  to  wicked  mirth. 

A  frown  !  a  moment  darkens  on 

The  brow.     The  moment  and  the  frown, 
Now  here — are  now  forever  gone. 

An  angel  wrote  their  lesson  down  ! 
'Tis  taught  where  banner' d  nations  meet, 

To  gor^e  the  earth  with  bodies  slain, 
Together  at  the  judgment-seat, 

See  !  frown  and  nations  meet  again  ! 

The  rain-drop  on  the  summer-flower 

The  coming  western  storm  foretells. 
Man  trembles  to  behol  i  its  power  ; 

It  fann'd  the  rose— the  forest  fells. 
The  tear  that  scalding  gushes  out — 

The  trembling  lip  that  speaks  no  word, 
Each  has  its  import — and  the  shout 

Is  echo  of  the  sigh  unheard. 

Of  words  and  smiles,  and  frowns  and  tears, 
Like  snow-flakes  on  the  Alps,  is  made 

The  rushing  stream  of  human  years, 
Man's  history  of  light  and  shade. 

This  truth  all  things  about  us  speak, 

2 he  strong  depend  upon  the  weak; 

An  oak's  but  fibres  firmly  pressed, 

And  Himalayas  on  atoms  rest !  W.  F.  S. 
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THE  BATTLES  OF  VXKGINIA, 

(INCLUDING  SHAEPSBUKG  AND  GETTYSBURG.) 


BY   JOHN   ESTEN    COOKE,    AUTHOR   OF        SURRY    OF   EAGLE  S   NEST. 


X. 


e«. 


BY  THE  LEFT  FLANK FROM  THE   HORSE- 

SHOE"  TO  THE  "CRATER." 

Through  the  name,  the  smoke, 
and  the  uproar  of  the  Wilderness 
thicket,  we  have  seen  the  two  great 
antagonists,  Lee  and  Grunt,  reeling 
to  and  fro  in  that  fierce  death-grap- 
ple of  the  6th  of  May. 

It  was  a  veritable  battle  that  was 
fought  there — sudden,  unexpected, 
desperate — and  it  was  the  last 
pitched  battle  of  the  war. 

From  that  moment,  all  things 
changed.  The  revolution  entered 
upon  a  new  phase.  Plainly,  Grant 
could  only  wear  his  opponent  out 
by  a  policy  of  "  attrition,"  and  Lee 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  pre- 
pared ior  the  ordeal. 

To  meet  the  blows  of  mace  or 
battle-axe  in  the  days  of  chivalry, 
men  put  on  armor.  To  sustain  the 
impact  of  Grant's  sledge-hammer, 
in  May,  1864,  Lee  cased  his  lines  in 
earthworks.  The  "  attrition"  of 
logs  and  dirt  was  better  than  the 
attrition  of  flesh,  blood  and  muscle. 
So  alter  the  '6th  of  May,  Lee  drew 
a  line  of  bayonets  across  Grant's 
path,  and,  in  front  of  this  steel 
hedge,  threw  up  breastworks. 


The  result  vindicated  the  military 
genius  of  the  first  captain  of  mo- 
dern times. 

Between  the  Kapidan  and  the 
Appomattox,  about  200,000  men 
hurled  themselves  against  about 
50,000,  behind  these  works,  and 
failed  utterly  in  breaking  through. 

As  to  what  this  obstinate  ham- 
mering of  the  Federal  Thor  cost 
him,  let  the  official  reports  show. 
The  exhibit  is  frightful.  The  "peg- 
ging away"  programme  had  result- 
ed, on  the  5th  of  June — that  is  to 
say,  in  one  month  after  the  crossing 
of  the  Eapidan — in  a  loss  of  60,000 
men. 

To  follow  now  in  outline,  but 
step  by  step,  the  great  wave  of  in- 
vasion. Every  day  saw  a  battle 
more  or  less  bloody,  and  these  we 
cannot  describe.  Two  or  three  times 
a  month,  however,  the  Federal  com- 
mander rushed  madly  against  his 
antagonist  behind  these  fatal  works 
— a  tremendous  conflict  followed, 
and  the  blood  and  death  of  these 
red  days  was  frightful  enough  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  rest — 
projecting  them,  in  bold  relief,  dark, 
terrible  and  tragic,  from  the  rest  of 
the  great  war  canvass. 

These  fights  were  called  the  bat* 
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ties  of  the  Horse-Shoe,  of  Cold 
Harbor,  and  the  Crater.  Therein 
horror  culminated;  blood  did  not 
flow,  it  gushed. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  May, 
in  tbe  Wilderness,  General  Grant 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  he 
could  make  no  headway  against  Lee 
there;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
moved  rapidly  by  his  left  flank  to- 
ward Spottsylvania  Court-House — 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  straight  road 
to  Richmond. 

Lee  had  foreseen  this  movement, 
and  had  prepared  for  it.  From  the 
MS.  statement  of  a  confidential 
member  of  his  staff,  we  take  the 
following  lines : 

"General  Lee  here  disp^yed  that  faculty 
he  possessed  of  divining  and  anticipating 
his  opponent's  intentions.  It  is  believed 
by  some  that  General  Lee  first  moved,  or 
retreated,  toward  Spottsylvania  Court- 
House,  and  that  Grant  followed.  Not  so. 
After  his  successful  attack  on  Grant,  he, 
all  at  once,  seemed  to  conceive  the  idea 
that  his  enemy  was  preparing  to  forsake 
his  position,  and  move  toward  Hanover 
Junction,  via  the  Court-House;  r.nd,  be- 
lieving this,  he  at  once  detailed  Anderson's 
division,  with  orders  to  proceed  rapidly  to- 
ward tiie  Court-House.  General  Grant 
first  commenced  the  movement  in  that  di- 
rection, and  General  Lee  moved  to  '  check' 
him." 

The  writer  of  these  lines  attri- 
butes thus  the  movement  of  Lee  to 
the  intuition  of  genius.  It  was, 
however,  the  result  of  military  cal- 
culation. Grant  was  defeated  every- 
where in  the  Wilderness;  thus  he 
was  certain  to  advance  or  retire. 
He  was  not  retiring;  then  he  was 
advancing.  The  crack  of  cavalry 
carbines,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
from  the  direction  of  Todd's  tavern, 
showed  the  truth  of  this  surmise. 
In  fact,  Grant's  entire  force  was 
moving ;   it  hastened   to   Spottsyl- 


vania Court-House  as  rapidly  as 
Stuart's  cavalry  would  permit  it; 
and  when  it  reached  that  point, 
there  again  was  the  gray  lion,  Lee, 
in  the  path. 

Warren,  hastening  on  to  seize 
the  key  position,  struck  up  against 
the  head  of  Longstreet?s  column  on 
the  8th,  attacked  with  vigor,  was 
repulsed  with  loss,  could,  therefore, 
make  no  headway,  and  waited  for 
the  rest.  On  the  morning  of  May 
9th,  the  two  armies  found  them- 
selves in  face  of  each  other — the 
Federal  forces  formed  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Po  river,  the 
southern  lines  holding  the  south 
bank,  and  thus  barring  the  way  to 
Richmond. 

Thus  Lee — that  stubborn  obsta- 
cle— was  still  there.  Worse  than 
all,  he  was  entrenched.  From  right 
to  left  extended,  in  front  of  General 
Grant,  a  line  of  earthworks  which 
he  must  turn,  or  charge. 

He  tried  the  latter  first,  on  the 
famous  "  12th  of  May." 

On  the  10th,  he  had  already  as- 
saulted Laurel  Hill,  on  the  Con- 
federate left,  where  there  were  no 
breastworks,  and  had  recoiled  from 
it  with  a  loss  of  5,000  or  6,000  men. 
It  was  a  hardy  decision  which  the 
Federal  commander  now  adopted — 
to  storm  Lee's  front. 

The  point  selected  for  assault 
was  the  now  famous  "  Horse-Shoe" 
— of  bloody  memory  to  the  south- 
erners. 

Did  the  reader  of  these  lines 
fight  there — either  clad  in  blue  and 
attacking,  or  in  gray,  and  receiving 
that  attack  ?  If  so,  no  reference  to 
the  ground  is  necessary.  But  for 
other  readers,  a  lew  words  are  in- 
dispensable. 

However  great  Lee  was  as  engi- 
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neer,  and  however  careful  in  select- 
ing his  ground,  and  in  forming  his 
order  of  battle,  that  ground  was 
often  selected,  that  order  of  battle 
formed  by  his  subordinates — nay, 
by  the  very  rank  and  file. 

A  brigade  marched,  halted,  found 
the  enemy  in  front,  and  straightway 
the  men  began  to  throw  up  a  dirt 
breastwork.  This  was  done  with- 
out orders,  without  spades — at  hap- 
hazard, and  with  the  bayonet.  Thus 
it  often  happened  that  when  Gene- 
ral Lee  came  to  the  front,  he  found 
his  line  of  battle  formed — some- 
times according  to  rule,  sometimes 
utterly  opposed  to  all  rules. 

From  this  originated  the  Horse- 
shoe. It  was  a  salient  projected 
from  the  main  line — a  species  of 
triangle,  nearly  north  of  the  Court- 
House,  and  presented  a  temptation 
to  the  enemy  which  no  well-regu- 
lated military  mind  was  capable  of 
resisting.  As  soon  as  General  Grant 
saw  it,  he  determined  to  attack  it. 

Now,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the 
position  was  so  dangerous,  did  not 
General  Lee  change  his  line,  short- 
ening and  strengthening  it?  The 
reply  is,  that  to  retire  a  line  of  bat- 
tle in  face  of  the  enemy  is  easier  to 
speak  of  than  to  do.  So  the  Horse- 
Shoe  was  left  there. 

On  the  morning  of  May  12th, 
General  Grant  delivered  his  great 
blow  at  this  weak  point  in  his  ad- 
versary's cuirass. 

All  night  his  forces  were  concen- 
trating in  front  of  it.  His  design 
was  to  m;  ke  a  wedge  of  his  best- 
tempered  troops,  drive  it  into  the 
Horse-Shoe,  split  that  stubborn  ob- 
stacle, his  opponent's  line,  and  then, 
crowding  his  whole  army  into  the 
opening,  separate  Lee's  wings,  and 
destroy  him. 


The  plan  was  excellent.  Human- 
ly speaking,  with  Lee's  line  once 
broken,  his  army  was  effectually  dis- 
rupted. Grant  saw  victory  hover- 
ing for  him  in  the  dim  dawn  of  that 
May  morning. 

As  the  first  beams  of  day  began 
to  struggle  through  the  mist,  the 
great  war-engine  began  to  move. 
The  crack  corps  selected  for  the 
Federal  wedge  advanced  without 
noise,  came  on  the  Confederate 
skirmishers  some  hundreds  of  yards 
in  front,  walked  over  them  without 
firing  a  shot,  for  fear  of  giving  the 
alarm,  and  then,  as  day  began  to 
dawn,  the  column  of  assault  dashed 
with  wild  cheers  up  to  the  Horse- 
Shoe. 

The  result  was  terrible — the  blow 
almost  mortal.  The  attack  was 
wholly  unexpected,  and,  as  the  ar- 
tillery defending  that  portion  of  the 
line  had  been  retired  on  the  even- 
ing before,  its  warning  voice,  calling 
to  arms,  was  not  heard. 

The  Confederate  infantry  man- 
ning the  works,  woke  from  sleep  to 
feel  the  bayonet  thrust  into  their 
breasts.  The  Federal  infantry 
mounted  the  works  almost  unop- 
posed, swarmed  in  the  trenches, 
fusilladed  the  half-awake  souther- 
ners, bayoneted  some,  stabbed, 
thrust,  cut  at  others,  drove  the 
whole  force  from  the  Horse-Shoe, 
in  spite  of  heroic  resistance,  and  a 
rolling  thunder  of  cheers  rose  from 
the  woods,  electric  with  victory. 

We  have  said  "in  spite  cf  heroic 
resistance,"  and  the  resistance  of 
those  half-awake,  almost  unarmed 
men,  was  heroic.  It  is  nothing  to 
trained  soldiers  to  fight  in  open 
field,  in  broad  day,  with  lines  form- 
ed, artillery  in  position,  the  enemy 
there  in   front,  man   against  man, 
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bayonet  against  bayonet,  with  the 
banner  floating  in  the  sun,  and  the 
army  leaders  in  front,  directing  all. 
Then,  even  the  timid  gather  heart, 
and  do  their  duty  in  action;  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  the  men  advance  to 
the  assault. 

But  to  be  surprised  in  the  dark 
hour  just  preceding  day — to  be  at- 
tacked in  sleep — to  be  waked  from 
a  d^eam  of  home,  and  wife  and 
children,  by  a  bayonet-thrust — to 
start  up  and  utter  a  cry,  with  which 
blood  mingles — to  shout  "  to  arms!" 
and  then  to  fall  back  in  a  pool  of 
gore — to  see  your  enemy  swarming 
everywhere,  and  shooting  down  all 
who  resist — to  hear  diabolical  cries, 
hoarse  exclamations,  curses,  men- 
aces, yeUs,  and  to  feel  that  all  is 
over  before  the  fight  has  begun — 
that  is  enough  to  try  stout  nerves, 
and  test  soldiership.  The  men  who 
fight  then  are  brave;  heroic  resist- 
ance to  an  attack  like  that  shows 
race  and  blood. 

The  resistance  of  the  southern 
infantry  in  the  Horse-Shoe  that 
morning  was  the  resistance  of  true 
soldieis.  Starting  from  slumber, 
their  first  thought  was  the  musket, 
and  the  clutch  on  the  weapon  fol- 
lowed. Then  commenced  a  fight  in 
the  trenches  which  had  in  it  some- 
thing diabolical  and  fearful.  Men 
fell  and  died  in  the  darkness; 
breasts  were  pierced  by  unseen 
bayonets;  invisible  clubbed  muskets 
dealt  blows  in  the  dark ;  a  wild  and 
terrible  wrestle,  as  of  nightmares  in- 
carnate, took  place  in  the  trenches. 

Quick  reports,  then  the  sudden 
crack  of  a  fusillade,  then  the  roar  of 
a  few  cannon — that  was  all.  The 
Federal  troops  dashed  on  the  guns, 
and  tore  the  lanyards-  from  the 
hands  of  the  cannoneers.     Captain 


William  Carter  bravely  rushed  to 
his  single  gun,  with  his  own  hands 
fired  it  until  the  enemy  caught  his 
arm,  and  made  him  prisoner;  then, 
that  last  gun  silenced,  the  drama 
ended. 

The  Horse-Shoe  was  taken,  and 
two  or  three  thousand  men  of 
Johnson's  division,  with  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  just  reinforced, 
captured.  A  rolling  thunder  of 
Federal  cheers  vibrated  in  the  morn- 
ing air  above  the  woods  and  or- 
chards— the  Confederates  had  ceas- 
ed to  fight — were  dead,  dying,  or 
retreating. 

Then  came  the  moment  when 
great  generals  crush  their  oppo 
nents.  If  the  northern  army  had 
poured  into  that  fatal  gap,  and 
rushed  straight  upon  Lee,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  he  would  have 
been  driven  from  his  position.  But 
its  movements  were  delayed.  Time 
passed.  When  General  Grant  had 
made  his  preparations  and  ad- 
vanced, he  found  his  opponent  in  a 
new  position — with  a  line  straighter, 
shorter,  stronger — and  every  gray 
soldier  ready  to  receive  the  great 
assault. 

It  was  made,  and  it  raged  from 
dawn  to  evening,  but  accomplished 
nothing.  The  southern  lines,  fight- 
ing in  the  open  field,  did  not  budge 
an  inch.  When  night  descended, 
the  great  success  of  the  Horse-Shoe 
had  brought  no  result  to  the  Fed- 
eral commander,  except  the  mere 
capture  of  some  prisoners  and  ar- 
tillery. Then  with  night  came  rest  ; 
new  breastworks  rose,  crowned  with 
artillery ;  the  Confederates  were 
laughing  and  saying,  "  Come  on,  we 
are  ready  I" 

In  front  of  this  line  General 
Grant  remained  more  than  a  week, 
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moving  to  and  fro,  reconnoitering, 
demonstrating,  feeling  everywhere 
for  an  opening  in  his  adversary's 
breastplate.  There  was  none,  and 
yet  that  opening  was  indispensable 
for  successful  assault.  The  ham- 
mer had  been  clanging  for  weeks 
now,  and  no  joint  was  loosened.  It 
was  evident  that  the  anvil  would  not 
break.  Somewhere  the  sword's 
point  must  glide  in,  but  that  some- 
where eluded  the  most  vigilant 
search. 

Demonstrations,  movements,  "ma- 
neuvering"— the  much  despised  ma- 
neuvering— amounted  to  nothing. 
Grant's  crescent-shaped  line  revolv- 
ed around  his  opponent's  right ;  but 
there,  when  it  arrived,  was  the  Lee- 
crescent  awaiting  it.  Another  re- 
volution— there  still  was  Lee. 

Then,  one  morning,  when  the 
Confederate  commander  was  about 
to  extend  his  right  still  farther,  to 
meet  a  new  movement  of  his  adver- 
sary, a  swift-riding  courier  brought 
him  a  dispatch,  which  he  read  with 
calm  attention.  Grant  was  moving 
his  left  flank  toward  Hanover  Junc- 
tion ;  he  had  given  up  all  further 
attacks  upon  Lee  in  Spottsylvania. 
Grant  hastened  forward  through 
the  woods  and  fields ;  headed 
straight  for  Hanover  Junction  ;  ar- 
rived ;  threw  a  column  over  the 
North  Anna — and  saw  Lee  awaiting 
him. 

He  reached  the  river  on  the  23d 
of  May  ;  on  the  26th  he  had  given 
up  in  despair  the  attempt  to  defeat 
Lee  there.  Some  hard  fighting  is 
summed  up  and  passed  over  in  that 
bold  statement.  Were  we  to  de- 
scribe all  the  hard  fighting  of  this 
bloody  campaign,  the  present  sketch 
would  be  swollen  into  a  volume. 


One  feature  of  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, is  worthy  of  note — Lee's  pecu- 
liar order  of  battle.  Between  the 
two  commanders  lay  the  river. 
Grant's  object  was  to  force  its  pas- 
sage. To  accomplish  this,  with  the 
least  possible  loss,  he  threw  a  col- 
umn over  on  Lee's  left,  and  one  on 
his  right,  thinking,  doubtless,  that 
this  movement  would  induce  his 
adversary  to  retire  his  line. 

The  line  was  not  retired.  Lee 
seemed  determined  here  to  act  upon 
the  maxim  of  Napoleon — never  to 
do  what  your  enemy  wishes  you  to 
do — if  for  no  other  reason,  simply 
because  he  wishes  you  to  do  it.  So, 
instead  of  retiring,  Lee  threw  back 
his  right  and  left  wing  ,  clinging 
with  his  centre  to  the  river — his 
army  taking  thus  the  form  of  two 
sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 
One  might  have  fancied  a  grim  hu- 
mor in  this  movement.  It  forced 
General  Grant  to  make  two  river 
crossings  if  he  wished  to  reinforce 
either  wing  by  moving  troops  from 
the  other.  The  "  situation  "  evi- 
dently displeased  the  Federal  com- 
mander. He  recrossed  his  columns, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  26th  with- 
drew quietly,  and  with  secrecy,  to- 
ward the  lower  Pamunkey,  intend- 
ing to  cross  at  Hanovertown,  and 
hurry  forward  upon  Richmond  be- 
fore his  adversary  divined  the  move- 
ment. 

On  the  27th  he  was  over  at  Han- 
overtown ;  hastened  on ;  reached 
the  Tottapotamor,  a  sluggish  stream 
of  the  Hanover  slashes,  and  there, 
on  ttie  southern  bank  of  the  water 
course,  was  Lee. 

Then  the  thunder  recommenced. 
The  great  hammering  operation 
went  on  night    and   day — infantry 
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wrestled,  cavalry  clashed,  artillery- 
roared.  The  days  were  waked  and 
put  to  sleep  with  thunder. 

In  Grant's  path  still  lay  the  old 
lion,  shaking  from  his  mane  every 
javelin  launched  against  him,  and 
watching  his  opportunity  to  spring, 
or  ready  to  meet  the  spring  of  his 
huge  adversary.  It  was  at  Cold 
Harbor,  on  the  3d  of  June,  that 
they  clutched. 

Reaching  that  point  by  his  inces- 
sant flank  movement  on  the  1st  of 
June,  General  Grant,  on  the  3d, 
made  another  assault  like  his  attack 
on  the  Horse-Shoe. 

This  was  the  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
bor, Number  Two. 

Strange  freak  of  chance,  the  un- 
skilled reader  may  exclaim,  which 
rolled  the  wave  of  battle  to  the  New 
Kent  fields  a  second  time,  pouring 
out  more  blood  there,  now,  in  June, 
1864,  than  there  was  poured  out  in 
June,  1862.  No — in  war  there  is 
no  chance  ;  there  is  law.  There  is 
a  goddess  more  powerful  than  the 
Greek  Necessity,  with  her  iron 
wedge — it  is  the  Terrain.  In  all 
coming  ages,  as  in  June,  1862  and 
1864,  an  enemy  attempting  to  force 
the  Chickahominy  and  assail  Rich- 
mond, must  fight  near  old  Cold 
Harbor. 

Grant  was  compelled  to  fight 
there,  or  to  continue  his  Wander- 
ing-Jew march — and  he  fought. 

As  in  Spottsylvania,  he  selected 
early  dawn  for  his  time  of  attack, 
and  at  dawn,  on  June  3,  he  assailed 
Lee's  whole  front — not  maneuver- 
ing at  all,  but  attacking  as  the  bull 
attacks — head  down,  and  deter- 
mined to  sweep  away  every  obstacle, 
or  crack  the  as  frontis. 

Thus,  that  fight  was  not  a  battle 
so  much  as  a  butchery.     No  other 


word  so  well  describes  it.  The  mad 
combat  was  over  in  thirty  minutes, 
and  it  cost  General  Grant  thirteen 
thousand  men.  Lee's  loss  was 
about  as  many  score. 

How  to  describe  such  a  conflict  ? 
There  is  nothing  to  describe.  There 
was  no  brainwork  of  the  command- 
er about  it  ;  it  was  simply  and  pure- 
ly a  brute  rush  upon  breastworks, 
and  a  carnival  of  death. 

It  may  not  be  just  to  General 
Grant  to  say  that,  with  the  informa- 
tion before  him,  he  ought  not  to 
have  made  that  attack,  for  all  the 
authorities  go  to  show  that  in  the 
Federal  army,  at  that  time,  there 
was  an  almost  universal  conviction 
that  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia was  nearly  disorganized  and 
thoroughly  demoralized  by  the  tre- 
mendous battles  of  the  Wilderness 
and  Spottsylvania.  Grant,  doubt- 
less, believed  that  he  had  no  other 
alternative  than  to  force  the  Chicka- 
hominy; that  a  short,  sharp  and 
decisive  blow  might  be  bloody,  but 
would  attain  that  object  ;  that  the 
attempt  was  thus  worth  making,  in 
view  of  the  mighty  results  attend- 
ing success. 

Let  military  critics  decide  the 
question.     We  narrate. 

At  half-past  four  in  the  morning, 
Grant  made  a  resolute  attack  on 
Lee's  entire  front.  The  men  moved 
forward  bravely,  got  nearly  up  to 
the  breastworks  in  many  places,  did 
all  they  could  ;  but  everywhere,  in 
thirty  minutes — that  is,  by  five 
o'clock — were  hurled  back  by  the 
merciless  Confederate  fire — or  they 
were  dead  and  dying  in  front  of  the 
works. 

General  Lee  sent  to  A.  P.  Hill  to 
ask  the  result  of  the  attack  on  him. 
Hill  took  the   officer  with  him,  in 
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front  of  his  line  of  works,  and  show- 
ed him  dead  bodies  piled  up  and 
lying  on  each  other. 

"  Tell  General  Lee  it  is  the  same 
all  along  my  front,"  he  said. 

And  it  was  the  same,  or  nearly, 
along  the  front  of  the  whole  army. 

The  Federal  troops  had  done  all 
that  men  could  do.  The  impossible 
was  beyond  their  strength.  They 
felt  the  hopeless  character  of  the 
undertaking  after  that  first  charge, 
and  doggedly  refused  to  make 
another  attempt.  The  order  from 
General  Grant  was  transmitted  to 
the  corps  commanders,  thence  to  the 
commanders  of  divisions,  thence  to 
the  brigadiers,  thence  to  the  colo- 
nels, thence  to  the  captains,  and  the 
captains  drew  their  swords,  placed 
themselves  in  front  of  their  men, 
and  ordered,  "  Forward  I" 

No  response  came.  The  men  did 
not  move.  The  old  soldiers  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  knew  what 
they  could  do,  and  what  they  could 
not  do.  They  could  not  carry  the 
Confederate  works,  and  they  did  not 
intend  to  go  and  get  killed  in  front 
of  them.  This  is  the  Federal  ac- 
count of  what  took  place  in  that 
army  on  the  morning  of  June  3, 
1864 

About  one  o'clock  on  the  day,  a 
profound  silence  settled  down  upon 
the  two  armies.  Not  even  a  skir- 
misher's musket  cracked.  General 
Grant  had  lost,  as  we  have  said, 
thirteen  thousand  men.  His  whole 
loss,  from  the  Rapidan  to  this  time, 
amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand. 
Lee's  was  about  eighteen  thousand. 
That  was  the  result  of  attacking 
breastworks  and  of  fighting  behind 
them.  Taking  the  casualties  as  a 
test,  those  breastworks  had  tripled 
Lee's  strength. 


The  bloody  work  of  June  3  set- 
tled the  question  whether  General 
Grant  could  force  the  Chickahomi- 
ny.  He  found  that  movement  be- 
yond his  strength,  and,  on  the  12th, 
recommenced  his  left  flank  advance 
— this  time  across  the  Chickahomi- 
ny,  and  across  the  James,  en  Peters- 
burg. There  he  would  commence 
the  siege  of  Richmond. 

From  the  first,  that  had  been  the 
true  card  to  play.  There  were  only 
two  men  who  seemed  to  know  it — 
Lee  and  McClellan. 

Lee  had  said,  as  far  back  as  1861, 
that  this  was  the  weak  side  of  Rich- 
mond,  for  an  attack  there  threaten- 
ed the  Confederate  communications 
with  the  South.  And  McClellan, 
after  his  defeat  at  Cold  Harbor,  had 
urged,  as  General  Halieck's  letters 
show,  the  adoption  of  the  very 
scheme  which  General  Grant  now 
carried  into  effect. 

What  was  declared  absurd  in, 
1862,  was  now,  in  1864,  seen  to  be 
dictated  by  the  soundest  military 
science.  Defeated  at  Cold  Harbor, 
Grant  made  for  Petersburg,  and 
nearly  surprised  and  seized  the 
town  ;  but  Lee  arrived,  and  a  pow- 
erful line  of  works  was  drawn 
around  the  place.  By  the  last  of 
July,  General  Grant  had  sat  down 
before  Petersburg,  determined,  ap- 
parently, on  not  only  "  fighting  it 
out  on  this  line,  if  it  took  all  the 
summer,"  but  many  summers. 

Honor  to  obstinate  resolve,  and 
the  heart  that  does  not  despair! 
Grant  had  them. 

Wo  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  sketch  the  titles  of  the  three 
great  struggles  par  excellence,  which 
marked  the  immense  campaign,  ex- 
tending from  the  crossing  of  the 
Rapidan,  in  May,  1861,  to  the  cap- 
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ture  of  Petersburg,  in  April,  1865. 
In  the  fighting  of  that  bloody  year — 
fighting  incessant,  stubborn,  never- 
relaxing,  full  of  trained  fury  and 
mathematical  impetus — in  this  ter- 
rible carnival  of  death,  these  days 
are  bloodiest,  shining  with  a  light 
more  baleful  and  fatal  than  the  rest. 
These  were  the  days  of  the  Horse- 
Shoe,  of  Cold  Harbor,  and  what  we 
call  the  "  Crater  " — that  is  to  say, 
the  assault  following  the  explosion 
of  the  mine  near  Petersburg,  on  the 
30th  of  July.  To  this  latter  we  now 
proceed  : 

The  mine  was  devised  by  one  of 
the  Federal  colonels,  and  was  long 
looked  upon  very  coldly  by  both 
Generals  Meade  and  Burnside. 
General  Grant  seemed  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  project. 

The  originator  of  the  idea,  never- 
theless, worked  at  it  with  all  the 
patience  of  an  inventor,  who  feels 
that,  however  much  he  may  be  dis- 
regarded now,  he  will,  some  day, 
astonish  the  world  ;  and  this  work 
was  continued  with  true  resolution 
and  persistence. 

The  point  selected  was  near 
Peter sborg,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  and  as  the  opposing  lines 
here  approached  very  near  each 
other,  it  seemed  feasible  to  run  a 
subterranean  opening  beneath  the 
Confederate  works,  and  blow  them 
up. 

Once  undertaken,  the  work,  as 
we  have  said,  was  prosecuted  with 
ardor.  The  workmen  successfully 
eluded  the  attention  of  the  Confed- 
erates. The  dirt  was  carried  off  in 
cracker  boxes  ;  the  long  hole  grew 
longer  ;  the  mine  was  becoming  a 
great  success — and  then  General 
Burnside  began  to  see  in  it  a  very 
brikiant  project. 


Toward  the  end  of  July  it  was 
done.  It  was  about  five  hundred 
feet  long  ;  had  latteral  galleries  ;  in 
these  galleries  were  placed  kegs  of 
powder,  sufficient,  it  was  supposed, 
to  blow  up  a  mountain,  and  then  all 
was  ready. 

Then  came  the  question  how  to 
utilize  the  grand  explosion.  It  was 
nob  worth  the  while  of  General 
Grant  to  go  to  all  this  trouble  only 
to  destroy  a  company  or  a  regiment, 
with  the  cannon,  at  the  point  in 
question.  Obviously,  the  project 
admitted  of  greater  things.  Lee's 
lines  would  be  broken  ;  his  defences 
overthrown  ;  if,  amid  the  noise  and 
confusion,  the  smoke  and  the  up- 
roar, a  crack  division  were  to  charge 
over  the  debris,  push  on,  seize  a 
high  crest  behind  the  "Crater,"  and 
root  themselves  firmly  there,  would 
not  Lee's  line  be  disrupted ;  his 
position  right  and  left  be  rendered 
untenable,  and  the  most  important 
results,  if  not  the  destruction  of  the 
Confederates,  be  attainable  ? 

Tiie  prospect  was  exciting,  and 
all  at  once  a  vivid  interest  in  the 
famous  mine  was  betrayed  by  the 
higher  officers,  who,  up  to  that  time, 
had  looked  sidewise  at  the  cracker- 
box  operation,  thought  the  plan 
visionary. 

The  movement  to  seize  the  crest 
in  rear  was  speedily  determined 
upon,  and  elaborate  preparations 
were  made  to  deliver  the  great  blow, 
and  follow  it  up. 

All  at  once,  however,  a  singular 
obstacle  presented  itself — an  embar- 
rassing question.  What  division 
should  make  the  great  charge? 
Should  a  white  division  or  a  black 
division  be  selected  ? 

A  division  of  the  white  troops  was 
selected — by  "pulling  straws,"  Gtn. 
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Grant  afterwards  said,  in  his  grim, 
sarcastic  way.  The  negro  troops 
were  not  to  have  the  honor — they 
were  to  follow. 

"  The  first  and  great  cause  of  dis- 
aster," said  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, which  afterwards  investi- 
gated the  facts,  "  was  the  employment 
of  white  troops  instead  of  black  troops 
to  make  the  charge  !" 

What  a  statement!  "Why  that 
e<  unkindest  cut  of  all "  to  the  brave 
Army  of  the  Potomac  ?  Did  they 
deserve  it  ? — that  army  of  veterans, 
who  had  poured  out  their  blood 
upon  half  a  hundred  battle  fields, 
who  had  borne  aloft  the  United 
States  flag  amid  the  thunder  of  such 
conflicts  as  the  world  has  rarely 
seen,  who  had  met  the  whole  power 
of  the  Confederacy  for  three  mortal 
years,  standing  erect  where  the 
ground  was  slippery  with  blood ; 
fighting  still,  on  fields  where  hope 
had  deserted  them,  maintaining,  in 
the  dark  day  as  in  the  bright,  in  the 
tempest  as  in  the  sunshine,  that 
heart  of  hope  which  springs  from 
courage  and  devotion!  Unkindest 
of  all,  truly,  was  that  cut  of  the 
Congressional  Committee's  poinard 
— "  The  first  and  great  cause  of  dis- 
aster was  the  employment  of  white  in- 
stead of  black  troops  to  make  the  charge  !" 

At  half-past  four,  on  the  morning 
of  July  30th,  a  great  roar,  heard  for 
thirty  miles,  came  from  the  point 
selected,  and  under  the  feet  of  Lee's 
soldiers  manning  the  breastworks 
opened  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 

Men  were  hurled  into  the  air, 
mere  mangled  corpses,  or  torn  to 
pieces  where  they  stood.  Cannon 
were  lifted  as  by  the  hand  of  a  giant 
and  thrown  hundreds  of  feet;  whero 
a  moment  before  had  stretched  a 
lino  of  breastworks,  defended  by  in- 


fantry and  artillery,  was  now  seen  a 
hideous  pit  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  sixty  wide,  and  thirty 
deep. 

From  this  had  issued  a  great  col- 
umn of  flame,  as  of  Etna  in  travail; 
a  vast  cloud  of  livid  smoke — and 
now,  this  terrible  crater  was  a  mass 
of  mangled  bodies,  broken  wheels 
and  barrels  of  cannon,  and  a  hete- 
rogeneous, hideous,  smoking  debris 
of  burnt  flesh,  burnt  equipments, 
and  men  gasping  in  the  death  ago- 
ny, with  flame  licking  and  smoke 
suffocating  them. 

Then  came  the  charge.  A  white 
division  rushed  forward,  followed  by 
negro  troops,  and  before  any  re- 
sistance could  be  made  by  the  Con- 
federates, they  had  passed  over  the 
narrow  space  between  ,the  lines, 
mounted  the  acclivity,  reached  the 
Crater — they  were  within  the  Con- 
federate lines. 

So  far,  all  had  gone  well,  and 
there  seemed  every  probability  that 
General  Lee  would  be  forced  to 
fight  a  desperate  battle  for  the  pos- 
session of  th  i  commanding  crest  in 
rear  of  the  point  at  which  the  mine 
had  been  exploded.  That  crest  was 
not  a  mere  point  of  military  advan- 
tage, but  a  key  position.  Holding 
it,  as  we  have  said,  the  enemy  would 
be  firmly  planted  in  the  very  centre 
of  his  line  of  battle;  they  would 
command  the  works  to  the  right 
and  left  of  it,  rendering  them  com- 
pletely untenable;  at  one  blow  Lee 
would  be  driven  to  take  up  an  in- 
terior line,  and  that  is  an  operation 
of  the  utmost  delicacy  wdien  pushed 
by  a  victorious  enemy. 

The  importance  of  a  rapid  and 
vigorous  advance  to  the  crest  re- 
ferred to  has  never  been  called  in 
question.     That   it   was   not    done? 
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profoundly  enraged  the  North,  and 
especially  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee; but  the  origin  of  the  com- 
plete failure  of  the  affair  appears  to 
us  attributable  to  other  causes  than 
the  "employment  of  white  instead 
of  black  troops  to  charge." 

Instead  of  commenting,  we  nar- 
rate.    Let  the  reader  judge. 

The  "white  division"  charged, 
reached  the  Crater,  stumbled  over 
the  debris,  were  suddenly  met  by  a 
merciless  fire  of  artillery,  enfilading 
them  right  and  left — of  infantry 
fusillading  them  in  front;  faltered, 
hesitated,  were  badly  led,  lost  heart, 
gave  up  the  plan  of  seizing  the 
crest,  huddled  into  the  Crater,  man 
on  top  of  man,  company  mingling 
with  company;  and  then,  upon  this 
disordered,  unstrung,  quivering 
mass  of  human  beings,  white  and 
black — for  the  black  troops  had 
followed — was  poured  a  hurricane 
of  shot,  shell,  canister,  musketry, 
which  made  the  hideous  Crater  a 
slaughter-pen,  horrible  and  fright- 
ful beyond  the  power  of  words. 

All  order  was  lost;  all  idea  of 
charging  the  crest  abandoned. 
Lee's  infantry  was  seen  concentrat- 
ing for  the  carnival  of  death;  his 
artillery  was  massing  to  destroy  the 
remnant  of  the  charging  division; 
those  who  deserted  the  Crater  to 
scramble  over  the  debris  and  run 
back,  were  shot  down;  then,  all  that 
seemed  left  to  that  struggling,  hud- 
dling, shuddering  mass  of  blacks 
and  whites  in  the  pit,  was  to  shrink 
lower,  evade  the  horrible  mitraille, 
and  wait  for  a  counter-charge  of 
their  friends,  to  rescue  them,  or  sur- 
render. 

Such  had  been  the  result  of  the 
great  explosion  and  charge  to  cut 
Lee's  line — a  mass  of  disorganized 


troops,  torn  to  pieces  by  a  fire 
which  they  scarcely  attempted  to 
return.  They  were  swallowed  up 
in  that  pit  which  their  own  hands 
had  dug;  they  were  being  butcher- 
ed. General  Malone,  turning  away 
from  the  spectacle,  muttered: 

"Stop    the   fire!     It   makes   me 
sick !" 

Of  the  force  that  charged  there, 
a  few  only  went  back — the  rest  were 
dead,  wounded,  or  prisoners. 
The  Federal  loss  was  4,000  men. 
So  ended  the  affair  of  the  "  Cra- 
ter," as  the  Confederates  called  it — ■ 
the  "  Mine,"  as  the  Federals  enti- 
tled it. 

It  was  the  singular  termination 
of  a  singular  campaign;  for  in  all 
the    annals    of    war,    there    is    no 
stranger   chapter    than   that   over- 
land campaign  of    General  Grant. 
Beginning  with   a   blind,    invisible 
combat  in  the   depths  of  a  tangled 
thicket   on   the   Bapidan,  it  ended 
for  the  moment  here,  on  the  shores 
of  the   Appomattox,    in   a   hideous 
Crater,  where  the  dead  and  dying, 
like  the  rest,  were   torn  to  pieces, 
amid  smoke  and  flame,  with  every 
circumstance  of  horror.      The  war 
had  thus  grown  brutal,  terrific,  in- 
stinct with  a  species  of  barbarous 
fury.     Men  no  longer  fought  pitch- 
ed battles  in  open  field;  they  grap- 
pled in  thickets,  or  in  dark  morn- 
ings  before   they   would    see    each 
other,  or  they  were  hurled  into  the 
air  by  subterranean  explosions.     To 
kill — no   matter    how — seemed   the 
great  aim  and  object  of  the  combat- 
ants.    The  wild  beast  was  aroused, 
and  in  the  very  clergyman  in  the 
pulpit  that  spirit  of  the  wild  ani- 
mal  is    dormant.       Judge   if    it  is 
wanting  in  the  rank  and  file  of  an 
army. 
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It  was  this  spirit  of  the  tiger  that  but  the  time  was  approaching  when 

we  have  seen  at  its  revels,  on  the  it  must  give  way. 

days  of  the  Horse-Shoe,  Cold  Har-  In  the  last  of  these  sketches,  we 

bor,  and  the  Crater.  shall  show  the  reader  that  keen  and 

But  nothing  decisive  was  accom-  trenchant   weapon  flashing  its  old 

plished.  lightnings  in  the  grasp  of  Lee. 

It  is  true  that  Lee's  rapier  was  It  snapped  at  Appomattox  in  that 

wearing.    The  sledge-hammer  could  stalwart  hand;   but,  when  Lee  re- 

not  break  it,  but  "  attrition"  could  turned  the  stump  to  its  scabbard, 

wear   away   the   blade.     Slowly,    it  there  was  not  a  single  stain  upon 

grew  thinner.     The  edge  cut  still;  the  blade. 

how   it   cut   the   world    knows — at  It  was  the  mirror,  like  its  master, 

Hatcher's     Run,     Fort     Steadman,  of  antique  faith  and  honor. 
Five  Forks — in  a  hundred  places — 
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I  am  lonely,  mother  dear,  and  sad, 

Yet  now  could  sing  to  thee 
A  simple  lay,  to  cheer  thy  heart, 

So  full  of  love  for  me. 

I  know  thy  love  is  deep,  my  mother, 

Thou  art  so  good  and  mild; 
And  none  can  ever  love  like  thee 

Thy  poor,  blind,  pensive  child. 

I  may  not  look  upon  thy  face, 

To  see  the  changes  there; 
But  in  thy  gentle  tones  I  trace 

A  change,  and  know  thy  care. 

Strange  that  thy  only  child  should  provG 

A  worthless  link,  and  blind, 
To  chain  thy  spirit  up  in  love, 

Upon  a  shattered  shrine. 

But  well  I  know  a  mother's  heart, 

Will  still  more  fondly  cling 
Around  the  child  from  her  apart 

Is  but  a  help,  ess  thing. 

And  I  will  not  rebellious  be, 

With  thee,  my  mother  dear; 
The  world  may  prove  all  dark  to  mo, 

Yet  brig] it  while  in  thy  care. 

And,  mother,  thou  art  leading  me 

To  where  a  light  is  given; 
Where  ail  the  blind  can  .sue,  and  live 

Forever  in  yon  heaven. 
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A    TALE    OF    THE    REVOLUTION.* 


BY  W.  GILMOEE  SIMMS,  Esq., 
Author  of  "The  Yemassee,"  "The  Partizan,"  "The  Cassique  of  Kiawah,"  &c. 


"  I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember  some  of  these  articles,  and  out  they  shall." 

—[King  Henry  VIII. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A   l'oUTRANCE. 

Lovers  have  modes  of  telegraph- 
ing each  other  without  waiting  on 
the  wires.  Somehow,  Martin  Josce- 
lyn  could  always  discover  when  the 
field  was  clear  for  him  at  the  Sand 
Hiils — when  old  Dunbar  retired  ear- 
ly— when  Ma'or  Alison  was  about— 
and  briefly,  when  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  any  intrusion  upon  his  tete-a- 
tete  with  the  fair  Annie.  It  is  just 
possible  that  Alison  suspected  these 
secret  meetings,  if  the  father  did 
not.  But  Alison  was  not  the  person 
to  declare  his  suspicions.  He  was 
not  the  less  vigilant,  though  silsnt. 
We  shall  see. 

When  Walter,  gloomy  to  despera- 
tion, descended  the  stairs  to  the 
parlor,  he  found  Martin  quietly  sit- 
ting beside  his  sister.  The  good 
aunt  had  graciously  retired  also,  but 
not  till  after  Martin  arrived.  The 
young  men  shook  hands ;  Martin  as 
eagerly  as  ever  ;  but  he  recoiled  sud- 
denly from  the  passive  surrender  to 
hi^  own,  of  the  hand  of  his  ancient 


comrade  and  friend.  There  was  no 
grasp — no  cordial  gripe,  full  of  as- 
suring friendship  ;  and  when  the 
eyes  of  the  two  met,  the  vacant, 
blank,  unmeaning  glance  of  Walter 
utterly  astounded  Martin. 

"Why,   Walter,  what's  the  mat- 
ter?    Are  you  sick?     Has  anything - 
happened  ?" 

Tae  other  answered  evasively. 

"  You  know  that  I  leave  for  the 
hill  country  to-morrow. '* 

"  Yes,  Annie  has  been  telling  me. 
How  long  will  you  be  gone  ?" 

"I  know  not.  It  is  on  business 
of  my  father." 

Martin  watched  the  face  of  the 
speaker,  uncertain  what  to  gather 
from  its  expression,  or  rather  want 
of  expression.  But  he  resolved  to 
go  on  talking  to,  or  at  him,  in  order 
to  bring  him  out.  Annie  Dunbar, 
whose  countenance  betrayed  thought 
and  anxiety,  seemed  not  unwilling 
to  second  this  object,  and  freely 
joined  in  the  conversation. 

But  in  vain.  Walter  remained 
taciturn,  responding  only  to  direct 
inquiries,  of  which  he  also  seemed 


*  Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1867,  by  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.,  author  and  proprietor 
in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  South  Carolina. 
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impatient.  He  strode  the  room  with 
his  head  drooping  forward,  his 
hands  folded  behind  his  back,  stop- 
ping occasionally  in  his  walk,  and 
sinking  listlessly,  at  times,  into  a 
chair,  from  which,  as  suddenly,  he 
wotild  rise  again,  only  to  resume  his 
wo  Ik. 

Martin,  meanwhile,  continued 
seated  beside  his  betrothed,  and 
finding  all  his  efforts  in  vain  to  eli- 
cit from  Walter  the  secret  of  his 
seeming  malady,  he  gave  up  the  ef- 
fort, and  in  low  tones  addressed 
himself  only  to  his  fair  companion. 
This  forbearance,  in  respect  to  him- 
self, seemed  to  afford  Walter  evident 
relief.  He  grew  more  composed, 
seated  himself,  and  appeared  lost  in 
thought  as  he  was  in  silence. 

The  parties  were  thus  grouped, 
when  they  were  surprised  by  an  un- 
expected and  unwelcome  intruder. 
The  door  was  opened  quietly,  no 
footsteps  had  been  heard  without, 
and  Major  Alison  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  centre  of  the  parlor,  be- 
fore either  of  the  group  had  become 
aware  of  his  presence  or  approach. 

The  effect  was  magical.  Martin 
started  up  from  the  sofa,  but  not 
before  Alison  had  fully  discovered 
the  proximity  of  his  head  to  the 
brown  tresses  of  the  damsel.  It  is 
just  possible,  too,  that  he  may  have 
seen  that  the  left  arm  of  Martin  was 
hidden  behind  her  person,  on  the 
back  of  the  sofa. 

Our  friend  Martin,  though  a  bravo 
fellow,  was  decidedly  beflustered. 
Ho  rose  hurriedly,  as  wo  have  said, 
and  wit  1 1  out  seeming  to  notice  tho 
intruder,  walked  hastily  across  tho 
room  to  tho  spot  where  Walter  was 
sitting.  The  latter  appeared  wholly 
unmoved,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  al- 
most unconscious  of  the  entry  of  tho 


visitor,    till  fully    recalled   to   con- 
sciousness by  the  approach  of  Mar-  ( 
tin. 

"  So  !  so !"  muttered  Alison,  sotlo 
voce,  while  a  bitter  smile  spread  it- 
self over  his  lips. 

He  advanced  with  a  somewhat 
lordly  salutation  to  the  lady,  a  bow 
to  the  gentlemen,  and  an  inquiry 
after  old  Dunbar,  addressed  to  his 
son.     The  lady  answered  him. 

"My  father  has  retired  for  the 
night,  Major  Alison.  He  is  some- 
what unwell." 

"  Is  it  not  possible  for  me  to  see 
him  ?" 

"  Hardly,  sir  ;  he  is  really  quite 
unwell,  and  much  suffering  from  a 
sudden  attack  of  the  gout." 

"A  gentlemanly  disorder,  at  all 
events,"  was  the  remark  of  Alison, 
as  he  coolly  took  the  seat  on  the 
sofa  which  had  just  been  vacated  by 
Martin. 

"  D — n  the  fellow's  impudence  !" 
was  the  almost  audible  exclamation 
of  Martin.  "  What  the  devil  could 
have  brought  him  back  so  soon  and 
so  suddenly  ?" 

As  if  anticipating  some  such  re- 
flection, Alison  said  to  Annie  : 

"I  had  not  hoped  for  the  pleasure 
of  so  soon  seeing  you  again  ;  but  a 
sudden  exigency — really,  I  could 
wish  to  see  your  father,  if  possible, 
to-nicdit." 

o 

"  I  should  be  quite  unwilling,  to 
disturb  him,  Major  Alison,  and  you 
would  find  him,  in  his  present  state 
of  suffering,  to  be  quite  unfit  for  any 
business." 

He  beat  with  his  foot  impatiently 
upon  the  floor,  his  eves  curiously 
(scanning  tho  face  of  Martin,  as  the 
latter  stood  leaning  against  the 
mantel.     The  poor  fellow  looked  be- 
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wildered.  A  cold,  malicious  smile 
passed  over  the  features  of  Alison, 
as  he  surveyed  him,  while  one  al- 
most of  contempt  succeeded  to  it  on 
his  face,  as  he  looked  at  Walter. 

"  Ahem  ! — Mr.  Dunbar — "  It  was 
thus,  though  somewhat  hesitatingly, 
that  Alison  challenged  the  attention 
of  Walter. 

The  latter  started  as  from  a  dream, 
and  replied  abruptly  : 

"Well,  sir— what?" 

The  voice  was  harsh,  the  tones 
stern,  the  whole  manner  of  the 
speaker  denoted  dissatisfaction  and 
dislike.  Alison  was  taken  aback  for 
a  moment.  Walter's  voice  sounded 
like  a  defiance. 

"You  seem  unwell,  sir,"  said  the 
other,  half  deprecatingly.     "I — " 

"  I  do  not  accuse  you,  sir,"  was 
the  seemingly  inconsequent  reply. 

"  Oh !  no,  sir  ;  of  course  not — 
my  purpose  was  simply  to  request 
that,  as  I  have  to  depart  again  to- 
night, you  will  communicate  to  your 
father  the  message — " 

"  Sir,  I  shall  not  see  my  father 
again  until  I  return  from  a  mission 
upon  which  I  depart  by  to-morrow's 
dawn.  Nay,  I  know  not  that  I  shall 
ever  see  him  aq-ain  !  I  can  under- 
take  no  mission  to  him.  You  must 
see  to  it  yourself." 

There  was  something  in  the  burst 
of  passion  contained  in  this  reply 
that  produced  a  profound  sensation 
in  the  whole  party.  The  eyes  of 
Annie  Dunbar  settled  up  en  her  bro- 
ther with  a  mournfully  pleading  ex- 
pression. Martin  stared  wistfully 
anxious  and  more  bewildered  than 
ever.  Even  Alison  was  silent  dar- 
ing a  long  pause,  which  he  at  length 
broke  abruptly. 

"  Then  I  must  see  him  to-night." 

"That  you  can  not,  sir,"  said  Annie 


Dunbar,  with  much  firmness  of  tone 
and  manner.  "  My  father  suffers  too 
much  under  those  attacks,  and  every 
disturbance  increases  his  suffering 
and  irritation.  You  will  please  re- 
serve your  communication  for  the 


morning. 


"  Impossible  !  I  must  ride  to- 
night." 

Saying  this,  he  paused,  and  seem- 
ed to  meditate.  Suddenly  his  coun- 
tenance changing  completely,  and 
now  wreathed  in  smiles,  he  bowed 
towards  the  young  lady,  and  in  a 
manner  much  more  familiar  than 
courtly,  said,  while  he  pointed  to 
the  harps  chord  : 

"  Will  you  give  me  some  music, 
Annie,  before  I  go  ?" 

The  flash  covered  the  cheeks  of 
Annie  Dunbar.  She  gazed  steadily 
at  the  offender,  and  in  silence  ;  but 
the  voice  of  Walter  Dunbar  rang 
sharply  over  the  apartment : 

"Miss  Annie,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  Oh !  Lady  Annie,  sir,  if  you 
please." 

The  lady  rose,  her  bosom  heaving 
with  indignation.  Martin  Joscelyn 
strode  towards  Alison  with  flashing 
eyes,  and  fists  clenched  ;  but  Walter 
darted  forward,  flung  Martin  aside, 
and,  confronting  Alison,  who  sate 
carelessly  smiling  on  the  sofa,  ex- 
claimed in  suppressed  but  emphatic 
tones  : 

"  This  insolence,  sir,  deserves  the 
horsewhip,  and  shall  have  it." 

Terribly  effective  was  the  sarcas- 
tic rejoinder  : 

"  Let  the  infliction  take  place  in 
my  school-room,  with  a  score  of  my 
boys  about  me,  and  I  shall  feel  mv- 
self  honored  by  it." 

Walter  staggered  back  as  if  undei 
a  blow.  His  humiliating  secret  was 
then  already  blown  abroad  !    £>hame 
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stared  him  in  the  face  on  every 
hand.  But  he  recovered  himself  in 
another  instant,  and  advanciug  to- 
wards Alison,  he  said  hoarsely,  but 
distinctly  : 

"'You  shall  hear  from  me,  sir." 

"No,  "Walter,"  interposed  Martin. 
"  He  shall  hear  from  me." 

"  You  !"  said  Alison,  scornfully. 

"  Yes  !"  And,  with  the  reply, 
Martin  Joscelyn  approached  him, 
and  with  something  of  the  look  of 
his  powerful,  though  crippled  bro- 
ther, stooping,  he  hissed  in  his  very 
ears  : 

"Yes,  dog  as  you  are,  you  shall 

hear   from   me,    and  by  ,   you 

shall  feel  me,  too,  from  the  crown  of 
your  head  to  the  sole  of  your  feet." 

Alison  now  rose.  He  no  longer 
held  his  calm  of  aspect.  But,  be- 
fore he  could  speak,  Annie  Dunbar 
passed  between  the  parties. 

"  No,  Walter  ;  no,  Martin.  This 
man  shall  hear  from  me!  You  have, 
sir,"  said  she,  turning  to  him, 
"  abused  my  father's  hospitality.  He 
shall  know  it.  You  have  wantonly 
inflicted  insult  upon  a  woman.  Take 
with  you,  wherever  you  go,  the  con- 
sciousness of  your  baseness,  and 
the  absence  of  character  among  all 
honorable  men." 

She  turned  from  him,  and  delibe- 
rately walking  up  to  Martin,  she 
laid  her  hands  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  to  his  own  and  the  surprise  of 
all  parties  present,  she  kissed  him 
upon  his  cheek. 

The  act  was  conclusive !  Alison's 
face  paled  again.  What  were  his 
emotions  wo  cannot  say.  He  had 
lost  a  point  in  his  game.  In  his 
malice  of  heart  he  had,  for  a  mo- 
ment, lost  his  head.  Ho  had  not 
thought  fhat  things  had  gone  so 
far  bet »v ecu  Miss  Dunbar  and  Mar- 


tin Joscelyn  ;  and  seeking,  perhaps, 
to  create  a  false  impression  in  the 
mind  of  the  latter,  he  had  forced 
the  lady  to  the  assertion  of  her  wo- 
manhood, in  the  revelation  of  her 
heart.  He  little  knew  the  fiery  spi- 
rit, or  the  clear  sense,  or  the  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  leading  to  power, 
in  that  seemingly  slight  and  trifling 
girl. 

But  the  scene  had  reached  its  cri- 
sis— its  climax. 

The  impudence  of  Alison  was  not 
wholly  to  be  rebuked.  He  rose,  and 
bowing  right  and  left  as  he  went,  he 
said  : 

"  A  very  courtly  company  of  lords 
and  ladies !  I  wish  you  a  very  good 
evening." 

Martin  Joscelyn  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder  as  he  left  the  room. 

"  And  to  you,  sir,  such  good  mor- 
row as  you  shall  deserve.  We  shall 
become  better  acquainted,  sir,  be- 
fore you  get  your  full  deserts." 

"All  in  good  time,  sir."  And, 
humming  a  song,  Alison  disappeared 
from  the  entrance.  It  had  been 
easy  for  him,  hitherto,  to  come  and 
go,  and  he  made  his  way  directly  to 
the  leafy  covert  where  his  steed  was 
fastened.  Here,  after  muttering 
some  bitter  curses,  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  dis- 
appeared from  the  precinct — whi- 
ther, we  need  not  now  inquire. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

TOUCHED  TO  FINE  ISSUES. 

"Martin!  Walter!  I  exhort— 
I  command  you  not  to  seek  this 
war !  There  must  be  no  fighting 
on  my  account." 

So  spoke  Annie  Dunbar,  with  her 
hands  laid  on  an  arm  of  each  of  the 
young  men.  Her  fine  face  was  Hush- 
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ed.  Her  voice  wag  tremulous,  but 
commanding.  Her  form  was  raised 
to  its  fullest  height.  The  tears  were 
in  her  eyes,  but  she  looked  very 
beau  tiful. 

Martin  was  silent;  but  Walter 
spoke. 

"  You,  at  least,  Martin,  must  take 
no  step  in  this  business.  The  task 
is  mine.  It  is  my  sister  that  he  has 
insulted." 

"  She  is  my  afiianced,  Walter." 

"  That  is  nothing,"  answered  Wal- 
ter, impatiently.  "  She  must  not  be 
committed  in  the  public  eye,  which 
would  be  the  case  were  you  to  in- 
terpose in  this  matter.  And  how 
should  I  suffer  you  to  interfere, 
when  it  is  under  my  own  eyes,  in 
my  own  presence,  in  my  father's 
house,  that  the  insult  was  given  ? 
It  is  for  me,  and  me  only,  to  resent 
and  punish  the  insulter.  I  will  do 
it,  and  you  must  not  step  between 
us." 

"You  forget,  Walter,  that  you 
are  to  depart  to-morrow." 

"I  will  not  go.  I  will  stay  till  I 
ferrit  out  this  scoundrel." 

"  You  must  go,  brother  !  My  fa- 
ther will  never  forgive  you  !" 

"  Ha !  ha  !  ha !"  was  the  wild,  bit- 
ter laughter  of  the  young  man. 
"  He  forgive !  When  did  he  ever 
forgive  ?  What  chance  have  I  now 
of  his  forgiveness  ?  I  have  no  hope 
from  him.     I  do  not  dream  of  it." 

"  You  will  obey  him,  my  brother !" 
said  the  young  girl,  grasping  both 
his  hands  w  h  hers.  "  For  my  sake, 
you  will  obey  him.  And — remem- 
ber his  condition.  Remember  the 
trusts  which  he  confided  to  your 
hands.  He  tells  you — he  has  told 
me — that  they  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  his  interests — that  he  can 
trust  the  commission  to  you  only, 


and  that  it  needs  all  possible  dis- 
patch. Do  not  trifle  with  this  sa- 
cred demand  upon  your  duty." 

The  young  man  shook  off  her 
grasp,  and  paced  the  floor  in  si- 
lence. Martin  Joscelyn  joined  his 
entreaties  to  hers.  He  followed 
Walter,  caught  his  arm,  took  him 
into  a  corner  of  the  room,  and 
whispered  in  his  ears. 

"  Leave  him  to  me !  You  have 
no  time  to  waste  upon  him  now. 
We  must  wait.  To  hunt  hm  up  at 
present  would  be  like  looking  for  a 
needle  in  a  haystack." 

"J  krow  where  to  find  him!" 
cried  the  other,  hoarsely. 

"  But  you  must  not  find  him,  brother 
— you  must  not  seek  him,"  cried  the 
sister,  again  approaching  the  two. 
"  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  for  my 
sake,  take  any  step  in  this  business 
■ — either  you  or  Martin.  I  know — 
I  see — what  you  meditate.  I  know 
what  the  passions  of  men  are,  and 
the  false  notions  of  what  you  call 
honor;  but,  mark  me,  Martin  Josce- 
lyn, if  you  come  to  me  with  the 
blood  of  this  man  on  your  hands, 
shed  in  personal  combat,  you  shall 
never  have  hand  of  mine — never  ! — 
never !" 

"  But,  Annie,"  said  the  lover,  be- 
ginning to  expostulate. 
"  Never ! — never !" 
"  My  dear  Annie !" 
"  I  have  said  it,  Martin.     Never, 
never  will  I  give  my  hand  in  mar- 
riage   to    one    who   seeks,    or   has 
sought,  in  single  combat,  the  blood 
of  any  fellow  creature.      It  is  bad 
enough  if   such   deed   be   done   in 
war— but  in  the  duel!     Oh!   Mar- 
tin Joscelyn  !  solemnly,  sadly,  I  tell 
you  now,  that  all  must  be  at  an  end 
between  us,  unless  you  forego  the 
unlucky  purpose   which   you   have 
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declared,  and  which  I  see  is  work- 
ing in  the  minds  of  both  of  you." 

"But  shall  a  man  not  defend  him- 
self?" 

"  Oh !  Martin,  do  not  trifle  with 
me  by  such  evasions.  Surely  he 
must  defend  himself,  as  a  man,  if 
assailed.  I  do  not  speak  of  such  a 
case,  nor  is  it  such  a  case  that  you 
meditate.  I  say,  if  you  seek  this 
man  in  any  way  to  fight  him,  as  an 
individual,  for  his  offence  to-night, 
we  part  forever.  Now,  do  you  un- 
derstand me  ?" 

Martin  would  still  have  expostu- 
lated, but  she  waved  him  to  silence, 
while  she  turned  to  her  brother. 
But  he  gave  her  no  heed. 

"  Oh !  brother,  will  you  not  hear 
me?" 

"  What  more  can  ycu  say  that 
you  have  not  already  said  ?"  he  re- 
plied. "Now,  hear  me,  Annie.  I 
have  resolved." 

"Ah!" 

"  I  will  do  somewhat  to  satisfy 
you.  I  will  go  on  the  mission  of 
our  father  to-morrow.  I  will  not 
suffer  the  pursuit  of  this  scoundrel 
to  defeat  that  object.  But  this  is 
all  I  will  promise  you.  Be  content 
with  this,  Annie.  It  is  all  that  you 
get  from  me  now,  though  you  should 
plead  all  night.  And  now,  go  to 
bed." 

"  You  will  then  go  to-morrow  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  will  be  up  in  the  morning  be- 
fore you  start,  and  give  you  break- 
fast." 

"  Let  it  be  early.  I  must  be  off 
at  the  very  break  of  day.  I  shall 
probably  have  to  ride  fifty  miles  to- 
morrow." 

She  kissed  him,  and  gave  her 
hand    to   Martin.     He,    too,    would 


have  kissed  her,  but  she  shook  her 
head. 

"  No,  Martin  ! — not  again  until 
you  promise  me." 

He  dropped  his  head, 

"  Ah  ! — is  it  so,  Martin  ?  And  so 
hate  triumphs  over  love !" 

Martin  groaned,  and,  as  she  gave 
him  a  sad  look  at  retiring,  he  sud- 
denly turned,  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  and  kissed  her — then  said: 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  say.  I  will 
not  seek  this  man ;  but " 

"  But  what,  Martin  ?" 

"  He  must  not  cross  my  path I" 

She  was  gone. 

When  her  last  footsteps  were 
heard  ascending  on  the  stairs,  Wal- 
ter closed  and  locked  the  door. 

"  Martin,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not 
seek  this  scoundrel,  Alison  ;  I  feel 
that  I  must  yield  myself  for  the 
present  to  the  requisitions  of  my 
father,  but  I  will  leave  a  message 
for  him.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  de- 
liver it,  for  two  reasons.  I  would 
not,  in  the  first  place,  involve  you 
in  any  situation  which  might  lose 
you  the  regards  of  my  sister.  The 
other  reason  I  shall  keep  to  myself. 
Sit  while  I  write." 

He  seated  himself  at  a  desk  and 
hastily  penned  two  brief  notes,  one 
addressed  to  Major  Alison,  the  other 
to  John  Cummings,  Esq.  The  note 
to  Alison  was  covered  in  that  to 
Cummings." 

These  done,  he  gave  them  to  Mar- 
tin. 

"  Deliver  this  to-morrow  as  soon 
as  possible  to  Jack  Cummings.  I 
will  say  nothing  of  its  contents. 
You,  accordingly,  know  nothing  of 
them.  You  have  promised^ Annie, 
so  I  understand  it,  to  do  nothing 
yourself  in  this  business.     There  is 
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hardly  a  possibility  that  Alison  will 
force  any  meeting  upon  you,  nor  is 
it  likely  that  any  opportunity  will 
occur  for  a  rencontre  between  you. 
You  will  keep  your  word  to  Annie, 
I  know,  and  I  need  not  ask  you  for 
any  promise  to  me.  We  must  part 
now,  Martin.  But,  before  we  do  so, 
I  must  refer  vaguely  to  another  af- 
fair about  which  I  can  tell  you  no- 
thing. You  will  hear  of  it  soon 
enough  from  other  parties.  You 
will  then  understand  why  my  mood 
is  such  to-night.  It  may  be  that 
the  action  of  which  I  have  been 
guilty,  and  of  which  you  will  surely 
hear,  will  outrage  all  your  sensi- 
bilities, possibly  lose  me  all  your 
sympathies." 

"Oh!  never,  Walter." 

"  Do  not  be  too  fast.  You  will 
be  shocked.  Your  wonder  will  be 
great,  that  I  should  have  so  forgot- 
ten your  claims  upon  me  in  the 
passions  which  were  provoked  by 
another.  I  am  shocked  and  re- 
volted myself,  and  wonder  at  my 
own  insanity  when  I  think  of  it; 
but  my  humiliation  is  beyond  de- 
scription. It  is  my  proper  punish- 
ment, and  it  crushes  me  to  the 
earth.  All  I  can  say  is,  Martin, 
that  I  am  full  of  remorse  at  my  of- 
fence, and  despise  myself  at  my 
folly.  Will  you  give  me  your  hand, 
at  parting,  my  friend?  You  can 
tell  me  hereafter  whether  you  can 
forgive  me  I" 

"  Give  you  my  hand,  Walter  ?" 
cried  Martin,  throwing  his  arms 
round  the  neck  of  the  other.  You 
have  hand  and  heart,  old  fellow,  as 
you  have  ever  had,  since  the  days 
when  we  were  playfellows.  What 
mysteries  are  these  that  you  are 
taking  of?" 


"They  will  be  no  mysteries  to 
you  by  to-morrow  night !  You  will 
then  understand  the  whole.  You 
will  see  how  great  has  been  my 
folly — you  will,  perhaps,  conceive 
the  cause  of  it — you  will  know  too 
well  what  is  my  offence  to  you,  and 
I  can  only  hope  that  you  will  for- 
give it,  in  the  conviction  that,  in  its 
commission,  I  was  under  a  sort  of 
insanity.  Let  us  part  now.  You 
know  not  how  great  is  the  effort  I 
make  to  say  so  much,  and  to  say  it 
calmly.  I  seem  to  myself  like  the 
victim  of  some  cruel  fate  that  shapes 
me,  as  the  winds  shape  the  light 
clouds  of  an  April  sky,  to  what 
ridiculous  forms  they  please.  One 
embrace,  Martin — and  now  leave 
me !  I  can  talk  no  more — say  no 
more — nothing  to  explain  a  matter 
which  you  will  soon  hear  from  other 
lips  than  mine.  Enough  that  my 
present  humiliation  is  fully  propor- 
tioned to  my  offence !" 

Walter  had  really  made  a  great 
effort  at  composure  when  he  made 
this  speech.  It  was  much  broken 
in  the  utterance.  He  frequently 
paused,  and  turned  away.  But  he 
nerved  himself  to  a  renewal  of  his 
task,  and  finally,  as  we  have  seen, 
delivered  himself  of  it.  He  could 
do  no  more.  Martin's  anxiety, 
greater  than  his  curiosity,  would 
have  made  assurances — would  still 
have  lingered  over  the  subject,  but 
Walter  would  not  hear  him — would 
not  respond.     He  could  only  say: 

"Leave  me  now,  Martin;  if  still 
my  friend,  leave  me  now.  I  can 
bear  no  more !  Farewell,  and,  whe- 
ther we  meet  again  or  not,  do  you 
forgive  me !" 

"Forgive  you!  Oh!  Walter — 
oh !  my  friend — there  is  nothing  to 
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forgive.  You  are  forgiven  by  Mar- 
tin Joscelyn  whatever  your  of- 
fence !" 

"All!  Joscelyn?" 

The  full  name  spoken  touched 
the  sensitive  cord,  and  the  young 
man  shuddered,  as  he  waived  Mar- 
tin off. 

"  Ah !  when  you  shall  hear." 

Martin  only  answered  by  em- 
bracing him;  then,  with  slow  steps, 
he  left  the  house. 

"It  was  a  bitter  medicine  !"  said 
"Walter,  when  he  had  gone — it  was 
a  bitter  medicine !  And  the  taste 
will  long  remain  in  the  mouth !" 

He  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa, 
in  gloomy  meditations,  and  if  he 
slept  at  all,  it  was  in  that  situation. 
It  was  dawn  when  he  parted  with 
his  aunt  and  sister. 


CHAPTEE  XXVIIL 

GRACE  AND  STEPHEN. 

Walter  gone  upon  his  doubtful 
mission,  Martin  Joscelyn  proceeded 
upon  his  finding  Cummiogs,  and 
delivering  the  mission  of  his  friend; 
but  of  this  matter  nothing  more 
need  be  said  at  present. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this 
had  been  done,  when,  as  Waiter 
had  told  him,  Martin  soon  heard 
those  tidings,  which  filled  him  with 
equal  pain  and  surprise.  He  could 
now  comprehend  the  mystery  of 
Walter's  deportment,  and  find  a 
clue  to  the  occult  matter  of  his  lan- 
guage. The  story  of  the  encounter 
between  Walter  and  Stephen  Josce- 
lyn, and  the  prompt  action  of  the 
school-boys,  was  very  soon  spread 
abroad  over  Beach  Island,  Augusta, 
and  the  surrounding  precincts.  But 
the  jeer  and  the  jibe  did  not  reach 
the   ears   of  the   fugitive,    who   re- 


joiced that  he  was  already  far  from 
the  scenes  of  his  humiliation.  We 
are  yet  to  see  what  other  scenes 
fate  had  in  store  for  him,  of  a  more 
grateful  character. 

Martin  rode  over  to  Beach  Island 
to  see  and  sympathize  with  his 
brother.  But  Stephen  would  hard- 
ly listen  to  any  remark  upon  the 
subject. 

"  Say  no  more  of  it,  Martin.  I 
pity  the  poor  fellow.  He  is  your 
friend.  That  is  enough  for  me. 
He  knew  not  what  he  did.  He  has 
some  good  qualities,  but  there  is  a 
fatal  weakness  in  his  moral,  or 
mind,  which  will  always  defeat  the 
good  he  has  in  him.  He  pauses 
when  he  should  proceed,  and  darts 
ahead  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
ought  to  pause  and  reflect.  He  is 
infirm  of  purpose.  And  the  an- 
noying consciousness  of  this  infir- 
mity, when  felt  acutely,  is  very  apt 
to  impel  the  party  to  a  rashness,  if 
only  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  not 
wholly  infirm — that  he  has  the  will, 
the  courage,  the  decision,  about 
which  his  own  consciousness  is  yet 
full  of  perpetual  misgivings." 

"  He  is  gone  with  despatches 
from  his  father  to  certain  parties  in 
the  Highlands." 

"  Ha !  what  parties  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.     I  did  not  ask." 

"Stop  a  bit,  Martin."  Then  ad- 
dressing his  pupils,  Stephen  cried 
out: 

"  Boys,  you  are  dismissed  for  the 
day.  Let  me  see  you  soon  to-mor- 
row." 

They  were  gone,  tumbling  out 
headlong,  and  soon  their  whoops 
and  halloos  tore  the  air  without. 

"And  now,"  said  Stephen  to  his 
brother,  "  were  it  possible,  I  should 
put   out   with    my   troop,    try    and 
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overhaul  Master  Walter  Dunbar, 
and  see  to  the  contents  of  the  de- 
spatches he  carries.'* 

"  Good  God,  Steve !  what  is  this?" 

"  War,  Martin  !  Have  you  heard 
the  tidings?  Have  you  seen  Col. 
Hammond,  lately  ?" 

"  No !  He  is  absent  from  Snow 
Hill." 

"  With  his  troop  ?  Why  are  you 
not  with  him?  But  you  will  be 
called  out.  Advices  have  just  reach- 
ed me  which  will  require  me,  you, 
and  all  of  us,  to  take  the  field  pret- 
ty soon.  Major  Williamson,  with 
three  hundred  of  our  men,  Colonel 
Thompson,  with  his  Rangers  and 
three  hundred  foot  soldiers,  and 
Colonel  Richardson,  with  another 
force  of  three  hundred  foot,  are  al- 
ready on  the  march  to  meet  the 
King's  men,  as  they  call  themselves, 
and  Drayton's  proclamation  is  out 
denouncing  them  as  enemies  of  the 
country/' 

"  How  do  you  hear  all  this,  and 
we  not  a  syllable  in  Augusta  ?" 

"It  is  a  secret  with  me  why  I 
should  hear — why  you  should  not 
have  heard  also,  through  Colonel 
Hammond,  I  do  not  see ;  for  my 
advices  assure  me  that  he  will  short- 
ly take  the  field  also,  and  I  know 
that  he  has  received  the  intelligence. 
Captain  Andrew  Pickens  is  now 
moving  down  to  join  him  with  his 
company,  and  Hammond's  company 
will  unite  with  Drayton.  We  are 
all  to  concentrate  upon  Kirkland, 
and  take  him  front,  flank  and  rear, 
and  if  he  will  only  wait  for  us,  we'll 
do  it." 

"  I  must  get  back  to  Augusta,  and 
put  myself  in  readiness." 

"  You  will  find  orders  waiting  you, 
I  doubt  not,  as  soon  as  you  get 
back." 


"And  you,  Steve?  Do  you  still 
persist  in  forming  this  company  of 
cavalry  ?" 

"  Forming !  It  is  already  formed, 
and  you  shall  soon  see  in  saddle 
fifty  as  fine  troopers  as  ever  strad- 
dled a  wild  horse.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  I  shall  be  in  the  saddle  at 
the  head  of  them,  in  less  than  three 
days.  I  expect  my  messenger  with 
dispatches,  this  very  night — dis- 
patches from  Drayton  himself." 

There  might  have  been  some  lit- 
tle pride  of  manner  and  swell  of 
voice,  on  Stephen's  part,  when  he 
told  his  brother  of  his  distinguished 
associations  ;  but  he  did  not  tell 
him  all. 

When  Martin  was  gone,  Stephen 
took  out  his  private  letters,  and 
brooded  over  them  for  awhile.  He 
read  aloud  at  intervals,  and  solilo- 
quized as  he  read. 

"No,"  said  he,  "it  will  not  doio 
mention  this  as  yet."  Then  he  read 
from  the  dispatch  : 

"  It  is  rumored  that  there  is  a 
squabble  among  the  tory  leaders. 
Some  of  them  are  for  fighting  it  out ; 
but  others  betray  the  white  feather. 
Among  these — such  is  the  report — 
Kirkland  himself  is  scared  ;  and  the 
rumor,  last  night,  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  stolen  off  from  their 
camp,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  f  >und. 
He  is  probably  seeking  to  make  his 
way  below.  If  these  rumors  shall 
be  confirmed,  I  shall  issue  a  new 
proclamation,  framed  to  suit  the 
event,  and  calculated  to  stili  further 
cause  dissention  in  their  ranks." 

Stephen  soliloquized. 

' '  Kirkland  stolen  away !  This 
letter  is  a  week  old.  Three  nights 
ago  a  stranger  reached  the  abode  of 
Mrs.  Kirkland.  Bridges  reports 
that  a  horseman  rode  thither   at  a 
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late  hour  last  night.  He  saw  him 
enter,  but  could  distinguish  nothing 
about  him  in  the  darkness.  "Who 
should  this  stranger  be?  Who  so 
likely  as  Kirkland,  seeking  tempo- 
rary refuge  with  his  sister-in-law  ? 
And  jt  is  only  a  two  days'  ride  from 
hence  to  Salt  Water." 

And  so  he  brooded  for  awhile.  He 
then  rose,  took  out  a  bunch  of  quills, 
and  proceeded  to  convert  them  into 
pens  of  fine  nib,  which  he  manufac- 
tured very  nicely  with  a  directing 
hand.  These,  when  made,  he  put 
up  carefully  in  a  paper  bos,  with  se- 
veral quires  of  paper,  a  box  of  wa- 
fers, and  a  bottle  of  ink.  He  was 
then  employed  about  his  school- 
room, throughout  the  morning,  and 
long  after  the  boys  had  gone  from 
the  premises. 

That  night,  when  the  darkness 
had  fairly  set  in,  he  rode  from  the 
house  of  Dick  Marvin,  taking  the 
package  which  he  had  thus  made 
up  under  his  arm,  and  taking  Mar- 
vin along  with  him.  As  they  rode 
together,  in  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Kirkland's  dwelling,  Stephen  said 
to  him  : 

"  Dick,  take  this  little  slip  of  pa- 
per ;  keep  it  secret,  but  so  conve- 
nient to  your  fingers  that  you  may 
be  able  to  find  and  use  it  at  the  first 
opportunity.  You  say  you  have  to 
see  Mrs.  Kirkland  about  that  lot  of 
bacon  and  flour." 

"  Yes,  Captain  Stephen,  but  what 
am  I  to  do  with  the  paper  ?" 

"  You  shall  soon  know." 

"  But  don't  you  mean  to  go  in  ?'s 

"No  ;  I'm  coming  to  that  matter. 
I  shall  hardly  enter  that  house 
again." 

"  What,  Captain,  and  when  they 
think  so  much  of  you  too,  and  after 
all  you've  done  for  them  ?" 


"  I  do  not  think,  Dick,  that  all  of 
them  do  think  so  much  of  me,  or 
value  so  very  highly  all  that  I  have 
done  for  them." 

"  Then  they're  a  dod-durn'd  un- 
grateful set,  and  don't  deserve  any 
favors." 

"  Hush,  Dick,"  said  Stephen,  gent- 
ly. "  You  know  not  what  you  say. 
I  have  reason  to  think  that  some  of 
them  are  grateful,  and  have  always 
been  kind  to  me,  but  not  all." 

"  Then  it  kin  only  be  that  Queen 
of  Sheba,  or  that  Queen  of  Huzzies, 
rather,  with  her  fine  feathers  and 
tossing  head  of  curls.  Ah !  I  thought 
from  the  first  that  she  was  a  fool, 
and  now  I  know  it." 

"  Hush,  Dick  Marvin  ;  again  I  tell 
you,  you  know  not  what  you  say. 
And — we  have  no  need  to  talk  of 
this.  Hear  me.  I  shall  not  enter 
the  house,  nor  shall  you  speak  of 
me  as  having  come  with  you.  I 
shall  stop  behind  the  garden,  while 
you  ride  forward  to  the  house.  Do 
you  ride  into  the  yard,  and  up  to 
the  piazza,  and  make  as  much  noise 
in  riding  up  as  you  possibly  can. 
See  then  to  your  business  with  Mrs. 
Kirkland,  but  contrive  some  plan 
for  slipping  that  note  into  the  hands 
of  Miss  Grace,  without  letting  any 
other  person  see  you  ;  and  if  she 
leaves  the  room,  do  you  remain  there 
till  she  come  back.  I  expect  her, 
when  she  reads  the  note,  to  come 
out  and  meet  me." 

"Ah!  Steve,  you're  on  the  sly. 
Well,  I  always  thought  Miss  Grace 
a  thousand  times  the  best  of  the 
two,  and  what's  more,  I  alwaj^s  con- 
ceited that  she  had  her  eyes  on  you, 
Steve." 

"  Pshaw,  Dick,  don't  be  a  block- 
head." 

"  Blockhead  or  not,  Stephen,  I've 
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got  a  good  pair  of  eyes  in  the  block." 

"  But  very  little  brains  behind 
them,  Dick.  You're  a  good  fellow, 
Dick,  but  your  studies  of  young  wo- 
men have  not  yet  taught  you  under- 
standing, so  far  as  they  are  concern- 
ed. Do  you  do  as  I  tell  you,  and 
keep  your  tongue  busy  while  you 
stay  in  the  house  ;  but  say  nothing 
of  me,  if  you  can  help  it." 

The  note  contained  but  a  single 
sentence  : 

"  Grace,  I  shall  await  you  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  and  must  see 
you  on  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

"  S.  J." 

The  mission  confided  to  Dick  Mar- 
vin was  not  beyond  his  power  to 
manage,  and  it  was  not  long  that 
Stephen  had  to  wait  beneath  the 
apple  tree,  before  he  caught  the 
glimpse  of  a  female  figure  approach- 
ing. The  stars  were  out,  shining 
brightly,  but  not  so  brightly  as  to 
suffer  the  warm  coloring  of  Grace's 
cheek  to  be  perceptible  to  her  com- 
panion, as  she  put  her  hand  silently 
in  his. 

"You  are  well,  Grace — all  are 
well,  I  hope." 

She  answered  him  in  the  same 
low  tones,  in  the  affirmative.  The 
question  satisfied,  Stephen  proceed- 
ed directly  to  the  business  which 
had  brought  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  purpose. 

"  Grace,"  said  he,  "  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  your  house  will  be 
searched  by  the  'Council  of  Safety' 
within  the  next  forty-eight  hours." 

"Oh!  Stephen!  Searched— The 
Council — " 

"  It  is  suspected  that  you  harbor 
there  a  person  who,  as  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  will  be  denounced 
within  that  time,  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country.     It  is  not  improbable  that 


I  myself  will  be  designated  as  the 
leader  of  the  squad  which  may  be 
sent  to  take  him.  I  give  you  now 
my  conjectures  only,  and  do  not  ask 
to  know  any  of  the  secrets  of  the 
house.  It  will  be  for  your  mother 
to  say  in  what  degree  this  commu- 
nication will  affect  her,  and  to  take 
her  precautions  accordingly.  If 
there  be  any  suspected  person  with 
you,  it  will  be  easy  to  send  him  off: 
before  the  search  is  made.  It  is  on 
your  and  your  mother's  account 
that  I  give  you  my  advice  and  opi- 
nion, before  it  shall  become  my  offi- 
cial duty  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  annoy  you,  and  possibly  bring 
you  into  danger.  My  patriotism, 
Grace,  has  not  been  able  to  hold  its 
ground  against  my  affection  for  your 
family." 

"  Oh,  Stephen,  I  so  thank  you  ! 
There  is  a  person — " 

"Tell  me  nothing,  Grace  ;  and  let 
me  entreat  you  to  say  nothing  to 
your  mother,  or  to  any  one,  of  your 
source  of  information." 

"  You  are  so  good,  Stephen,"  was 
the  murmured  answer.  Then  be- 
coming bolder  she  said : 

"We  have  so  missed  you,  Ste- 
phen." 

"  Ah !  Grace  !  Can  it,  indeed,  be 
so  ?  "What  is  there  in  me,  that  my 
presence  or  absence  should  occasion 
thought  or  regret  in  any  of  your 
sex?" 

"  And  why  not,  Stephen  ?  Are 
you  not — " 

Here  she  paused,  seized  with  a 
sudden  trembling,  which  caused  her 
to  grasp  a  branch  of  the  apple  tree 
for  support.  "Had  she  said  too 
much  ?"  "  Had  she  gone  too  far  ?" 
These  were  the  questions  which  her 
conscious  and  sensitive  heart  asked 
of  her  unwitting  tongue. 
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"You  are  faint.  You  are  ill, 
Grace,"  and  he  put  his  arm  about 
her  waist  to  support  her,  and  she 
then  trembled  more  violently  than 
ever.  She  felt  that  she  could  die 
gratefully  under  the  acute  sense  of 
pleasure,  in  that  seeming  expression 
of  pain. 

"Lean  on  me,  Grace.  You  are 
chilled.  You  are  faint.  I  was 
wrong  to  bring  you  out  here.  But 
you  know  I  could  not  enter  the 
house,  and  it  is  to  your  prudence 
alone  that  I  could  trust  in  this  deli- 
cate matter.     Lean  on  me." 

And  she  rested  in  his  arms,  and 
on  his  bosom.  Her  eyes  closed. 
Her  lips  murmured.  She  seemed, 
for  a  few  moments,  to  have  lapsed 
away  in  her  fain tn  ess,  in  her  dream, 
to  him,  in  his  ignorance,  into  a  seem- 
ing death. 

"  Grace !  Grace !  my  God !  she 
will  die  ?" 

But,  in  the  next  instant,  she  broke 
away  from  his  bosom,  and  stood 
erect.  He  still  would  have  grasped 
and  sustained  her  ;  but,  with  a  sud- 
den growth  of  energy,  she  waived 
him  off,  and  said,  in  very  low  but 
decided  tones  : 

"  No,  Stephen.  It  is  over.  I  am 
better  now.  It  was  a  strange,  sud- 
den faintness,  and — and — " 

The  sentence  was  concluded  with 
an  involuntary  sigh,  while  her  eyes 
closed  again,  as  if  to  sleep,  and  re- 
call the  happy  dreams  which  had 
been  lost  in  her  awaking. 

Stephen  was  still  solicitous  for 
her,  and  would  have  supported  her 
back  to  the  dwelling,  but  she  would 
not. 

"  I  am  better — I  am  quite  well, 
now,  Stephen.  I  don't  know  how 
it  was  that  I  became  faint  so  sud- 
denly." 


When  assured  that  she  was  re- 
covered, when,  in  brief,  she  had  re- 
sumed that  calm,  gentle,  placidly 
resigned  woman  by  which  he  had 
always  known  her,  he  said,  lifting 
up  the  package  which  had  been  ly- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  tree  : 

"You  asked  me,  Grace,  months 
ago,  to  make  you  some  fine  pens, 
and  I  take  shame  to  myself  for  hav- 
ing neglected  them  so  long.  I  have 
brought  them  now,  with  a  little  sup- 
ply of  paper,  wafers,  and  ink.  There 
is  enough  here  for  all  the  family, 
and  it  may  be  long  before  I  can 
again  supply  you." 

"  Oh !  thank  you,  Stephen.  Are 
you  going  already  ?" 

"I  must.  Thank  you,  Grace,  for 
so  kindly  coming  to  meet  me.  I 
should  not  have  taxed  you  to  do  so, 
but  that  there  was  no  other  mode 
of  giving  you  this  information  with- 
out endangering  what  is  possibly  a 
secret  of  much  interest  to  your  mo- 
ther.    Good-bye,  Grace." 

"  Good — good-bye,  Stephen." 
The  voice  again  faltered,  The 
long,  taper-fingers  trembled,  as  his 
hand  closed  over  them ;  and  her 
face,  could  he  have  seen  it,  would 
have  shown  itself  as  pallid  as  at  first 
it  had  been  flushed  with  the  hues  of 
the  carnation.  How  little  did  he 
conceive  of  that  drama  of  the  sen- 
sibilities through  which  her  poor 
yearning  heart  had  gone,  in  that 
small  fragment  of  time  which  they 
had  spent  together. 

Slowly  she  went  from  sight,  slow- 
ly, sadly  ;  but  with  a  sweet  sensa- 
tion of  a  new  kind,  which  kept 
trembling  in  all  her  arterial  pulses. 
And  he !  Poor  Stephen ! 
Ho  did  not  watch  her  departing 
progress,  nor  note  with  what  reluc- 
tant steps  she  passed  from  his  sight. 
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His   eyes,  with   intense   stare,  were  plained  sadly,  while  admitting  that 
fastened  upon  thp  windows  of  that  she  had  reason  to  complain, 
southwest  chamber,  where  nickered  Stephen  sighed  only  in  reply, 
the  faint   light   of  one   little   lamp,  "As  for  the  fool  girl,  Angelica," 
shadowed,  at  moments,  by  the  flit-  continued  Dick  Marvin,  "  she  hard- 
ting  of  a  female  form,  between  its  ly  gin  me  the  time  of  day  ;  but  soon 
faint    glimmer    and    his    straining  as  she  seed  who   it   was,  she  flung 
gaze.  out  of  the  room,  singimg  a  sort  of 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  he  air,  as  if  to  say,   "  what  the  devil's 
was  joined  by  Dick  Marvin,  and  the  this  fellow  to  me  ?" 
two   rode   home   together,  Stephen  "  You  saw  nobody  besides  the  fa- 
Joscelyn  yielding  to  him  the  exclu-  mily,  Dick  ?" 

sive  field  of  speech,  for  which  the  The  answer  was  in  the  negative, 

eloquence  of  Dick  Marvin  was  duly  Yet  Stephen   gathered   from   Dick, 

grateful,  as   he  recounted  the  long  without  provoking  the  suspicions  of 

dialogue  which  he  had  enjoyed  with  the   latter,    that   they  were   a  long 

the  old  lady,  what  lie  said  and  she  time   in   letting  him  in  ;  and  that, 

said,  what  they  mutually  answered,  when  they  did  so,  "  they  looked  as 

and  especially  all  that  the  good  wo-  much  frightened  as  if  I  had  been  a 

man  had  been  pleased  to  say  of  a  whole  regiment  of  dragoons.     But 

loving  nature  in  respect  to  Stephen  women  are   all  of  them  so  cussed 

himself,  of  whose  neglect  she  com-  scary." 

(To  be  continued.) 


■*♦»■ 


SILENCE. 

If  there  be  merit  in  sagacious  speech, 

Wisdom  profound  lies  oft  in  silence,  too  ; 
Well-guarded  meditations  sometimes  reach 

Farther  than  words  or  eloquence  can  do. 
He  will  more  seldom  his  imprudence  rue, 

He  will  his  understanding  less  impeach 
Of  folly  and  remorseful  horrors,  who 

His  tongue  a  cautious  indolence  can  teach. 
Silence,  her  secret  doth  not  deign  to  show, 

Nor  to  vain  boasting  ever  yields  the  reigns. 
Silence  shall  lead  thee  best  thyself  to  know. 

Silence  all  violent  retort  disdains, 
And  oft  compels  another's  words  to  tell 
What  may  our  darkest  brooding  thoughts  dispeL 
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There  can  scarcely  be  a  more 
beautiful  scene  on  earth  than  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  with  the  islands, 
mountains,  cities  and  villages  which 
wrap  it  in  their  embrace,  as  though 
jealous  of  losing  that  peerless  mir- 
ror in  which  their  varied  features 
are  reflected. 

Do  we  seek  calm  beauty  ?  Behold 
it  in  yonder  sleeping  islands  of  Ca- 
pri and  Isehia,  over  whose  wild  but 
graceful  forms  nature  has  thrown 
its  gauzy  robe  of  haze,  that,  catches 
coloring  from  the  sea  and  sky. 

Do  we  seek  activity  and  life  to 
animate  the  scene  ?  The  barques 
of  every  nation  stretch  their  canvas 
or  nutter  their  pennants  in  our  view, 
while  feluccas  and  fishing  boats  of 
every  style  move  here  and  there, 
with  the  restlessness  of  daily  trade 
and  competition. 

Do  we  long  for  the  beautiful  in 
art  to  heighten  natural  charms? 
Look  at  those  white  walled  cities 
and  villages  lying  in  a  crescent  along 
the  shore  from  Puteoli  to  Sorrento? 
See  the  towering  spires  and  stately 
domes  of  the  new  era,  and  the 
mouldering  columns  and  imposing 
arches  cf  the  long  buried  cities  just 
brought  to  their  partial  resurrec- 
tion. 

Do  we  sigh  for  rural  beauties  and 
home  comforts  ?  Look  beyond 
those  towns  on  the  margin  of  tho 
bay  to  the  beautifully  cultivated 
fields  and  vineyards  of  the  crimpag- 
na,  rising  gradually  as  in  terraces 
towards  the  snowy  mountains. 


Do  we  seek  sublimity?  Where 
shall  we  find  it,  if  not  in  the  gloomy, 
threatening  outline  and  fiery  ejacu- 
lations of  Vesuvius,  at  whose  feet 
lie  in  their  ruins  the  rich  cities  that 
fell  victims  to  his  merciless  wrath 
two  thousand  years  ago  ? 

Naples  has  charms  beyond  its 
mere  physical  beauty.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  the  centre  of  a  group  of  lo- 
calities, pregnant  with  deepest  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  literature, 
history,  society  or  art ;  and  none 
can  dwell  among  the  scenes  of  its 
vicinit}^  if  his  mind  be  cultivated  to 
receive  and  appreciate  their  purely 
aesthetic  associations,  without  feel- 
ing a  refinement  of  sentiment  and 
an  increasing  love  of  tbose  research- 
es  which  carry  us  back  to  the  days 
of  the  early  Italians,  ai]d  place  us 
face  to  face  with  them  in  their  ordi- 
nary occupations  and  pursuits. 

From  the  remains  that  lie  in  such 
wide  extent  over  the  country  around 
Naples,  reaching  now  from  the  des- 
truction of  Pompeii  to  the  present 
day,  we  can,  perhaps,  glean  more  of 
the  domestic  life  and  character  of 
the  Romans  than  from  any  similar 
monuments  in  Italy. 

The  early  colonization  of  this  por- 
tion of  Italy  by  the  G.eeks,  is 
abundantly  proved,  not  only  by  the 
relics  of  art,  but  by  the  na  es  of 
places  around  the  coast,  and  by 
many  peculiar  habits  of  non-Roman 
origin,  which  still  linger  around  tho 
sites  of  Palrcopolis  and  Neapolis,  the 
ancient  names  of  the  present  city. 
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The  blended  luxury  and  manliness 
of  Greek  and  Roman  associations  at 
Hercalaneum  and  Pompeii  is  no  less 
plainly  exhibited  in  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  the  past, 
and  the  supreme  luxuries  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Baise  and  the 
Imperial  Court  at  Capri,  leave  their 
traces  yet  patent  to  the  eye  of  all 
who  will  visit  the  scenes  and  recall 
the  descriptions  of  Juvenal  and 
others,  who  satirized  with  merciless 
hand  the  avarice  and  pride  of  an 
overbearing  aristocracy  of  wealth. 

At  Baise  we  still  see  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water  the  solid  arches 
of  masonry  which  once  supported 
stately  edifices,  connected  by  bridges 
with  the  main-land.  This  may  seem 
a  singular  taste,  but  it  became  a 
fashion,  originating  in  partial  ne- 
cessity. The  hills  near  the  town 
rise  very  abruptly  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  margin  of  the  bay, 
and  leave  little  room  along  the  shore 
that  could  have  been  used  for  build- 
ing purposes. 

To  go  beyond  the  hills  was  incon- 
venient for  those  who  sought  this 
noted  watering  place  for  its  baths, 
and  they  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  increasing  the  available  space  of 
level  land  by  building  out  into  the 
waves  ;  and  to  render  this  peculiar 
style  one  worthy  of  admiration  ra- 
ther than  ridicule,  they  lavished  on 
these  supermarine  residences  all  the 
wealth  they  thought  necessary  to 
promote  elegance,  comfort,  and 
beauty. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  co- 
temporary  writers,  sustained  by 
these  surviving  monuments,  the  lux- 
ury and  extravagance  of  the  age  and 
locality  must  have  been  almost  ori- 
ental in  its  character. 

Baths    of    various    temperatures 


were  provided  to  the  taste  of  the 
bather — the  sudarium,  the  tepeda- 
rium,  the  frigidarium,  awaited  his 
order,  and  slaves  stood  ready  at  his 
beck  to  apply  the  strigil  and  coarse 
towel,  or  offer  the  choice  unguents 
of  Asia. 

Cosmetics  are  articles  of  no  recent 
date,  and  it  is  not  the  vanity  of  a 
recent  world  which  produced  pig- 
ments and  chalks  for  the  cheeks, 
eyebrows,  and  foreheads  of  the  fair 
sex.  Roman  ladies,  in  the  olden 
days,  dyed  their  hair  and  tinged 
their  complexions  with  a  delicacy  of 
touch  and  color  that  belongs  to  one 
of  the  lost  arts  ;  for  we  find  among 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum,  materials  for  this  purpose 
such  as  modern  chemists  are  unable 
to  reproduce,  and  implements  evi- 
dently used  for  their  application  to 
the  face. 

A  mass  of  domestic  history  is  con- 
tained in  the  debris  of  these  ruined 
cities,  which  carry  us  far  behind  the 
age  of  the  Emperors,  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  inhabitants  of  Baise. 

Whilst  this  last-named  town  was 
at  the  height  of  its  magnificence, 
Herculaneum  was  yet  entombed  in 
rock,  and  Pompeii  shrouded  in  ash- 
es. The  tradition,  even,  of  their 
former  existence  was  but  vague  in 
its  outlines,  and  only  told  a  tale  of 
horror  which  few  believed  to  be  cor- 
rect, save  those  of  the  better  edu- 
cated class,  who  reposed  confidence 
in  the  famous  letters  of  Pliny,  then 
little  circulated  even  among  the 
most  learned  and  literary  men. 

It  remained  for  accident  to  reveal 
to  modern  eyes  a  wonderful  glimpse 
of  the  buried  past,  when  the  veil 
which  for  two  centuries  had  covered 
these  ill-fated  cities  was  lifted,  and 
streets,  houses,  columns,  altars,  cis- 
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terns,  tombs,  treasures  of  art,  and 
evidences  of  social  life  in  all  its  va- 
rious phases,  lay  before  the  eye,  as 
they  had  appeared  to  the  living  de- 
signers of  the  locality,  ere  Vesuvius 
smothered  them  in  its  wrath. 

Institutions,  religious,  social,  and 
domestic,  of  which  previously  we 
had  but  an  indefinite  idea,  are  now 
easily  understood,  through  the  light 
thus  thrown  upon  their  peculiarities, 
and  the  student  of  history,  art,  or 
domestic  manners,  can  find  few  such 
complete  repositories  of  instructive 
relics  as  those  exhumed  at  Pompeii. 

The  streets,  with  their  paving 
stones,  still  bear  the  deep  impress 
of  wheels  cut  by  the  chariots  of  the 
wealthy,  when  the  nobles  in  pride 
drove  through  them  their  Parthian 
horses,  brought  at  immense  expense 
to  Italy,  and  valued,  as  the  Arabian 
is  by  us,  for  the  beauty  of  his  form, 
the  purity  of  his  blood,  and  the  in- 
vincible mettle  of  his  spirit. 

Strange  to  say,  the  streets  were 
not  wide  enough  to  admit  two  ve- 
hicles abreast,  and  there  is  mystery 
now  clouding  the  regulations  which 
must  have  been  in  vogue  for  pre- 
venting collisions.  There  we  see 
ranges  of  houses,  constituting  blocks 
and  streets,  lacking  only  roofs  and 
windows,  and  presenting  much  the 
appearance  of  a  quarter  of  a  city 
recently  consumed  by  fire. 

The  courts  to  those  houses  are  al- 
most perfect.  The  tesselated  pave- 
ments of  variegated  blocks  of  mar- 
ble, the  emblematic  figures  worked 
in  mosaic,  invite  you  to  enter  a  ta- 
vern, or  bath,  or  warn  you  to  avoid 
the  fierce  dog  of  the  household,  who 
lurks  somewhere  around  the  pre- 
mises, and  is  terribly  though  sym- 
bolically announced  by  a  mosaic 
figure  of  a  dog  and  chain  set  into 


the  pavement,  with  the  inscription, 
"  Cave  Canem"  below  it. 

There  stand  before  you,  often  in 
the  beautiful  decorations  of  Ionia, 
Doria,  or  Corinth,  the  fluted,  volu- 
ted,  and  acanthus-crowned  columns 
of  an  ancient  temple,  sacred  to  the 
deities  of  the  East,  or  the  more  mas- 
sive proportions  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, erected  in  honor  of  Isis,  and 
the  olden  divinities  of  the  Nile. 

Here  we  see  the  sacred  enclosures 
or  columbaria,  in  which  were  depo- 
sited the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  learn 
that,  even  at  so  early  a  day,  there 
were  public  as  well  as  private  burial 
places  provided  in  cities  of  impor- 
tance. 

Let  us  enter  one  of  those  roofless 
houses  before  us.  From  the  exte- 
rior it  promises  little,  save  in  the 
elegance  of  its  courtyard  ;  but  when 
we  pass  the  portal,  figures  of  grace 
and  beauty,  rich  in  color  anel  ex- 
quisite in  workmanship,  beam  on 
us  from  the  walls;  nymphs  and 
naiads,  yes,  deities  and  muses,  paint- 
ed on  cement,  or  wrought  in  mosaic, 
present  you  their  features,  as  fresh 
apparently  in  their  hues  as  if  the 
work  of  yet  living  hands. 

Statues  of  maible  and  bronze  once 
filled  those  vacant  niches,  but  they 
have  long  been  carried  off  to  adorn 
the  palaces  and  store  the  museums 
of  Naples  and  other  cities.  These 
figures  on  the  walls  could  not  thus 
be  removed  without  injury,  and  re- 
main where  they  were  originally  lo- 
cated by  the  Pompeian  artist  in  the 
days  before  the  eruption. 

From  them  we  can  often  trace  the 
taste  and  character  of  the  occupant 
of  the  house,  or  the  purposes  for 
which  different  apartments  were  de- 
signed. 

Those  luscious  fruits  and  flowers 
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bear  almost  to  our  senses  the  fra- 
grance of  the  ancient  banquet-room, 
as  they  hang  around  the  walls  in 
clusters  of  bursting  grapes,  and  bas- 
kets of  figs,  apricots,  and  all  the  de- 
licate productions  of  the  South. 

In  the  room  beyond  we  see  the 
chase  of  the  boar  and  the  stag,  the 
lion  and  other  beasts  of  the  plains. 
Horses,  men,  dogs,  are  blended  in 
confusion  where  the  quarry  stands 
at  bay,  or  are  scattered  along  the 
plain,  while  the  beasts  fly  before  the 
hunter.  There  we  see  Diana  with 
her  bow,  and  there,  too,  the  sad 
story  of  Actsson  is  recounted,  un- 
pitied  victim  of  his  own  maddened 
hounds. 

In  another,  perhaps  the  dancing 
hall,  we  see  figures  of  light  and 
graceful  proportions  dancing,  and 
bearing  in  their  hands  primitive  in- 
struments of  music,  to  whose  fan- 
cied cadence  we  may  almost  ima- 
gine that  we  hear  the  responsive 
footfall  of  grace  and  beauty. 

Another  apartment  will  be  found 
decorated  with  birds  of  rarest  plu- 
mage, and  flowers  of  most  exquisite 
hue,  that  seem  almost  as  fresh  and 
bright  as  if  just  touched  with  dew 
and  sunlight. 

The  most  skillful  artists  of  modern 
times  have  vakfy  sought  to  disco- 
ver the  secret  cf  this  Roman  paint, 
so  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  en- 
durance, and  pigments  of  great  rich- 
ness and  delicacy  have  been  invent- 
ed which  seemed  at  first  to  vie  with 
the  ancient  material,  but  experiment 
has  demonstrated  that  they  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  time  and  exposure 
which  has  left  the  Pompeian  pic- 
tures in  many  instances  almost  un- 
clouded. 

A  favorite  object  of  Pompeian  art 
was  the  work  in  mosaic,  which  reach- 


ed, even  at  that  early  day,  a  degree 
of  excellence  that  has  scarcely  been 
surpassed  by  the  wonderful  produc- 
tions of  the  mosaic  workmen  of 
modern  Rome. 

The  doves  of  Pliny,  recognized 
from  his  cotemporary  description 
by  savants,  many  years  since  the 
excavations,  present  the  best  illus- 
tration of  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  work,  harmonious  blending  of 
colors,  and  natural  attitudes  given 
to  the  birds,  who  sit  drinking  and 
pluming  themselves  around  a  basin 
of  water. 

Other  scarcely  less  beautiful  pro- 
ductions are  to  be  found  in  the  Mu- 
seo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  and  in 
some  of  the  private  galleries  of  the 
Queen. 

I  remember  a  group  of  partridges 
which,  although  I  viewed  them  with 
the  critical  eye  of  a  sportsman,  seem- 
ed almost  ready  to  take  wing  as  they 
crouched  in  fear  apparently  at  some 
approaching  footsteps. 

Great  was  the  genius-  of  the  artist 
who  could  design,  from  a  multitude 
of  separate  blocks  of  stone,  such 
perfect  figures  of  groups  and  indi- 
viduals, and  skillful  truly  the  hand 
which  could  unite  so  harmoniously 
the  distinct  elements  of  these  com- 
posite lithograms. 

I  have  chiefly  spoken  of  Pompeii 
as  it  is  seen  on  the  spot.  Its  choice 
treasures  have  been  ^transferred  to 
the  museums,  and  there  the  student 
of  art  will  study  them  at  leisure  ; 
but  to  me  there  was  a  charm  in  look- 
ing on  what  still  linge  ed  upon  the 
ruined  walls,  and  had  lingered  there 
for  centuries,  amid  storm  and  tem- 
pest, and  the  overthrow  of  govern- 
ments, which  I  could  not  feel  in  gaz- 
ing upon  the  fairest  statues  of  the 
galleries,  torn  from  their  niches,  and 
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grouped  promiscuously  together, 
without  reference  to  the  taste  and 
design  of  those  who  had  first  lo- 
cated or  wrought  them. 

In  the  scene  itself,  of  the  ruined 
city,  the  wrathful  mountain,  the 
smiling  plain  and  laughing  sea,  there 
was  something  that  touched  my  - 
deepest  sensibilities,  and  as  imagin- 
ation ran  back  through  centuries  of 
Italian  history,  contrasting  the  pre- 
sent with  the  past,  and  the  troubled 
dream  of  changing  dynasties  with 
the  profound,  peaceful  slumber  of 
these  buried  towns,  I  remained  spell- 
bound by  the  fascination  of  the  spot, 
until  the  long  shadows  of  evening, 
stealing  down  the  hills  and  shroud- 
ing the  campagna,  reminded  me  that 
I  must  return  to  Naples. 

CUMJE. 

One  cannot  leave  Naples  without 
a  visit  to  Cumse,  if  he  possess  poetic 
sentiment  or  classical  taste.  There 
we  walk  with  Virgil  and  his  Trojan 
Hero.  There  we  visit  the  dread  Cave 
of  the  Sybil,  and  recall  her  vaticina- 
tions, which  predicted  alike  the  ori- 
gin and  destruction  of  the  chief  na- 
tion of  the  world. 

There  we  behold  the  Elysian 
Fields,  and  learn,  at  least  in  part, 
on  what  the  ancients  built  their 
theories  of  the  life  after  death,  their 
ideas  of  Elysium  and  Tartarus  and 
Hades.  Surrounded  by  scenes  of 
beauty  and  terror,  lying  almost  in 
mutual  embrace,  this  spot  was  not 
inappropriately  chosen  by  the  Man- 
tuan  bard  for  presenting  at  a  glance 
the  joys  of  one  abode  and  the  hor- 
rors of  the  other.  In  the  midst 
of  verdant  fields,  exuberant  with 
their  productions,  rush  hissing  up 
from  cleft  or  cavern  the  hot  waters 
of  a  hidden  spring,  or  the  mephitic 


gases  of  some  volcanic  reservoir. 
At  some  spots,  men  may  walk  se- 
curely, while  dogs  fall  dead  at  their 
feet,  and  man  himself  would  fall 
the  victim  of  his  ignorance,  did  he 
not  stoop  low  enough  to  come  with- 
in the  range  of  the  heavy  gases 
that  lie  close  to  the  earth. 

Lakes  and  fountains  abound  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  richest 
vegetation  enchants  the  eye,  but  we 
are  everywhere  conscious  of  some 
great  disturbance  of  nature,  either 
ancient  or  remote,  and  feel  that,  at 
any  moment,  the  fair  landscape  be- 
fore us  may  become  a  scene  of  hor- 
ror; for  who,  save  those  familiar- 
ized by  a  life-long  contemplation  of 
the  fact,  can  help  feeling  that,  in  a 
country  where  a  mountain  may  be 
thrown  up  in  a  day,  and  two  cities 
obliterated  in  a  few  hours,  there  is 
an  ever  overhanging  danger,  which 
none  can  foretell  or  avert  ? 

The  Sybil's  Cave  is  quite  a  re- 
markable structure.  It  is  described 
by  Virgil,  who  makes  iEneas  go 
thither  to  consult  the  fates.  An 
excavation  under  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  and  cut  in  its  rocky  base, 
contains  several  apartments,  one  of 
which  was  the  audience-chamber  of 
the  dead  prophetess. 

Water,  four  or  five  inches  deep, 
covers  the  floors  of  these  rooms,  but 
in  the  audience  hall  there  is  a  couch 
of  rock  left,  rising  some  distance 
above  the  water,  on  which  the  Sybil 
reclined  when  she  received  those 
who  sought  her  predictions. 

They  did  not  enter  the  room 
where  she  reposed  in  solitude  and 
awe — that  was  not  to  be  intruded 
on;  but  there  was  an  aperture  con- 
t lived  in  tho  wall  of  partition, 
through  which,  by  placing  her  ear 
at  tho  opening,  she   received  inter- 
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rogations  unheard  by  others,  and 
through  which,  in  like  manner,  she 
declared  those  terrible  and  dark 
vaticinations  that  threatened  ruin  to 
cities  or  kingdoms,  or  the  mild  and 
hopeful  promise  of  prosperous  voy- 
ages, and  renewed  fortunes,  which 
nerved  the  hearts  of  weary  mari- 
ners to  new  exertions  and  success- 
ful efforts. 

Near  Cum  as  is  the  tomb  of  Virgil, 
a  plain  brick  structure,  with  a  stone 
tablet,  noted  for  no  architectural 
beauty,  but  sacred  from  its  associa- 
tions and  beautiful  in  its  location, 
erected  on  a  b'uff,  overlooking  the 
bright  wraters  of  the  bay  and  all  the 
charming  features  of  the  scenery 
that  surrounds  it.  Naj^  more,  it  is 
a  shrine  whither  poets  and  scholars 
love  to  resort,  and  where  Petrarch 
planted  his  votive  olive,  renewed  in 
later  days  by  the  fostering  hand  of 
Lamartine.  The  inscription  on  the 
monument  is  beautiful  in  its  sim- 
plicity, and  epitomizes  in  a  few  brief 
lines  the  life  and  occupation  of  the 
great  poet: 

"  Mantua  me  gennit,  Calabri  rapuere 
Tenet  nunc  Parthenope 
Cecini  castra,  rura  duces." 

Pozznoli,  the  ancient  Puteoli,  is  also 
not  devoid  of  interest,  although  less 
familiarly  k  ^wn,  and  less  frequent- 
ly visit  d  tha  i  its  fairer  sisters. 
Here  we  hi  d  many  handsome  re- 
mains of  temples,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  household  relics,  gather- 
ed in  recent  explorations,  and  kept 
for  sale  by  crowds  of  lazzaroni,  who 
find  nothing  better  to  do  than  dig 
up,  or  counterfeit,  some  old  article 
of  Eoman  ornaments  or  use,  and 
dispose  of  it  under  fabulous  assur- 
ances to  credulous  travelers,  who 
are  often  willing  to  be  cheated  that 
they  may  magnify,    in    turn,    the 


value  of  their  antique  collections, 
when,  on  revisiting  their  homes, 
they  display  their  gems  and  relics 
of  the  classic  age. 

An  account  of  the  neighborhood 
of  Naples  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out more  special  reference  to  its 
most  striking  feature,  Vesuvius. 
There  it  stands,  towering  over 
everything,  frowning  upon  all,  and 
seemingly  a  monster  endowed  with 
life,  gloating  over  the  prey  that 
awaits  his  hour  of  wrath. 

Smoking,  quivering,  belching  up 
flame  and  stone,  roaring  with  the 
repeated  echoes  of  its  many  clefts 
and  caverns,  we  may  almost  believe 
the  ancient  fable  that  the  early  sons 
of  earth,  who  attempted  the  scaling 
oi  heaven,  lie  yet  bound  beneath  its 
massive  base,  writhing,  and  howl- 
ing, in  their  prolonged  agony  of 
imprisonment.  Bat  we  need  no  fa- 
ble or  legend  to  summon  up  the 
awful  and  sublime.  Everywhere 
around  lie  the  evidence  of  its  mer- 
ciless eruptions,  and  who  can  tell 
when  and  where  it  may  choose  the 
pathway  of  its  next  terrible  dis- 
gorgement ? 

Over  fair  fields,  and  by  bright, 
vine-wreathed  villages,  we  approach 
the  mountain;  by  a  mountain  road 
we  drive  to  an  elevated  promontory 
called  the  Hermitage,  where  the  fa- 
mous Lacmira  Christi  wine  is  made 
in  its  perfection;  thence  over  beds 
of  ashes,  and  scoriae  and  lava,  some- 
times still  warm  from  its  recent  ex- 
it from  the  mountain,  we  reach  the 
base  of  the  cone,  and  prepare  to 
ascend  its  rugged  sides  to  the  crater. 
Here  a  strange  scene  is  to  be  ob- 
served. Some  wish  to  walk,  others 
to  be  carried  up  in  litters,  and 
others  in  chairs,  on  the  backs  of 
men. 
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Chairmen,  litter-bearers,  conduct- 
ors, ciceroni,  orange  boys,  egg- 
venders,  wine  and  fruit  sellers,  all 
proffer  you  in  one  breath  their  aid 
and  comfort,  with  a  volubility  that 
is  almost  astounding. 

At  length  you  choose  your  mode 
of  conveyance,  pocket  your  oranges 
and  eggs,  pack  up  your  bread  and 
wine,  and  proceed  up  the  steep, 
which  is  almost  inaccessible.  After, 
perhaps,  forty  or  fifty  minutes,  you 
reach  a  point  where  sulphurous 
gases  are  being  evolved  in  every  di- 
rection, and  often  enter  your  throat 
and  nostrils  with  the  likelihood  of 
taking  away  your  natural  breath. 
Here  the  ground  has  become  hot, 
is  covered  with  masses  of  molten 
sulphur,  and  your  shoes,  gloves  and 
clothes,  if  of  any  delicate  material 
or  hue,  change  color,  and  lose  tex- 
ture to  a  degree  that  surprises  you. 

An  appropriate  moment  is  now 
presented  for  the  display  of  your 
viands,  so  choosing  a  ledge  of  rock, 
the  coolest  you  can  find,  you  draw 
forth  the  white  bread,  and  amber 
wine,  the  luscious  oranges  and 
grapes,  and  prepare  for  a  banquet 
spread  on  a  board  more  grand  and 
lofty  than  was  ever  devised  by  hu- 
man pride  or  power. 

The  eggs  having  been  placed  in  a 
crevice  of  rock,  have  reached  their 
perfection  in  the  legal  term  of  three 
minutes,  and  now  smoke  before  you 
with  such  other  meats  as  one  may 
choose  to  prepare  in  the  same  rude 
way. 

The  feast  over,  a  steeper  ascent 
of  a  few  minutes  brings  you  to  the 
margin  of  the  crater,  where,  in  or- 
dinary times,  one  may  peer  over 
and  look  into  the  deep,  dark  gorge 
of  the  volcano;  but  when  I  visited 
the  spot,  the  mountain  was  on  the 


eve  of  an  eruption.  The  crater's 
entire  space  was  filled  with  smoke 
and  flame,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
heavy  stones,  or  masses  of  earth, 
would  be  thrown  into  the  air,  high 
above  our  heads,  shrouded  in  part 
by  jets  of  gas  that  threatened  suf- 
focation to  our  party.  It  was  not  a 
spot  where  we  could  linger  with 
safety  or  comfort,  and  we  hastened 
to  gain  the  side  of  the  mountain  on 
which  it  was  necessary  to  descend. 

Reaching  this  point,  our  fatigue, 
our  danger,  our  suffocating  sensa- 
tions were  all  forgotten,  and  every 
sentiment  of  seriousness  or  irrita- 
tion neutralized  by  the  ludcrous 
scene  presented  to  our  gaze. 

It  is  too  steep  to  go  down  the 
mountain  over  the  ledges  of  rock 
and  lava  without  jeopardy  of  life 
and  limb,  but  on  this  side  the 
mountain  is  covered  with  a  stratum 
of  sand  and  ashes  several  feet 
thick. 

The  angle  of  descent  is  very  acute, 
and  he  who  starts  from  the  verge 
must  go  on,  increasing  his  velocity 
at  every  step  until  the  plain  below 
is  attained.  One  would  inevitably 
break  his  neck  in  the  down-hill 
progress,  did  not  his  feet  sink  at 
every  step  in  a  medium  that  keeps 
him  erect,  or  provides  him  a  soft 
bed  of  reception  in  case  he  fall 
prostrate.  Many  are  the  emotions 
felt  and  expressed  at  undertaking 
this  exciting  run.  Some  rush  wild- 
ly down,  with  steps  and  leaps  that 
would  rival  those  of  a  trained  ath- 
lete; others  fall  at  the  first  step, 
and  sometimes  roll  onwards  to  the 
bottom.  Some  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  shout  as  in  a  fox-chase,  while 
others  refuse  to  move,  and  say  they 
will  remain  there  all  their  lives,  un- 
less some  one  will  carry  them  down. 
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"When  this  posi'ion  is  taken,  there 
is  but  one  argument,  which  I  saw 
applied  to  a  nervous  but  obstinate 
old  lady.  The  guide  gave  her  a 
push,  perhaps  rather  more  rude 
than  she  was  accustomed  to,  and, 
as  she  partly  turned  to  reprove 
him,  her  foot  crossed  the  verge, 
dignity  gave  way  to  gravity,  and, 
according  to  all  the  laws  of  physics, 
away  she  hurried  in  fright,  anger 
and  astonishment,  until  she  found 
herself  safely  on  the  plain,  and  too 
distant  from  her  conductor  to  give 
him  the  reproof  which  burst  indig- 
nantly from  her  lips,  as  she  resent- 
ed this  insult  to  her  age  and  rank, 
with  the  passionate  vehemence  of 
Italian  expostulation. 

Thus  ended  the  visit  to  the  Cra- 
ter of  Vesuvius — a  trip  that  one 
may  take  once  in  a  lifetime,  but 
which  few,  I  should  judge,  care  to 
repeat,  unless  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, for  it  is  one  of  the  most  ar- 
duous expeditions  that  was  ever 
classed  among  pleasure  excursions, 
and  one  that  but  proves  unsatisfac- 
tory, from  the  little  that  can  be 
seen  or  learned  in  its  progress. 
Curiosity  is  satisfied,  and  the  vague 
desire  accomplished  to  be  able  to 
say  that  you  have  stood,  in  propria 
persona,  at  the  Crater  of  Vesuvius. 
Such  results  gratify  sufficiently  the 
majority  of  tourists ;  let  them  be 
contented. 

FEOM  NAPLES  BY  CASTELAMARE  TO  SOR- 
RENTO. 

This  is  doubtless  the  most  beautiful 
drive  that  one  can  take  in  Italy, 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  Every 
mile  of  the  road  presents  objects  of 
natural  or  artificial  beauty,  and 
every  mile  marked  by  historic  asso- 
ciations,  so  that  the  eye   and  the 


intellect  are  alike  feasted  and 
charmed  with  the  sweet  pictures  of 
the  present  and  the  past,  presented 
simultaneously  by  the  senses  and 
the  imagination. 

Around  the  crescent-like  beach, 
near  Naples,  we  drive  through 
crowds  of  fishermen,  whose  boats 
are  lying  at  anchor,  or  drawn  up 
along  the  beach,  with  nets  and  lines, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
art,  who  present,  in  their  bright 
colors  and  strange  costumes,  a  pic- 
turesque grouping  that  painters 
love  to  imitate.  Passing  on,  we  roll 
by  Resini  and  Terraenia,  pass  over 
Herculaneum  and  skirt  Pompeii,  at 
length  reaching  the  high  lands 
glistening  in  marble  whiteness,  as 
they  rise  steep  from  the  bay,  and 
form  the  splendid  site  on  which 
rises  high  above  the  bay  the  far- 
noted  Castellamare. 

The  road  passes  in  most  points 
close  to  the  water,  and  one  rarely 
loses  sight  of  Ischia  or  Capri  and 
their  sister  islands.  Along  the  route 
we  behold  a  rare  and  beautiful  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  and,  on  every 
side,  flowers  or  fruits  invite  your 
enjoyment.  As  we  drove  along 
these  heights,  gradually  descending 
towards  Sorrento,  we  were  often  in- 
duced to  throw  out  our  hands, 
as  we  rode  through  orange  groves, 
and  pluck  the  tempting  and  deli- 
cious fruits,  which  offered  them- 
selves so  willingly  to  our  possession. 
Sorrento  is  delightfully  situated 
just  on  the  margin  of  the  bay,  and 
looking  out  to  the  Island  of  Capri, 
with  the  blue  Mediterranean  stretch- 
ing beyond.  Here  we  recall  with 
tender  sympathy  the  life  and  writ- 
ings, the  joys  and  sorrows  of  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  the  sweetest  poet  of 
Italy,    whose    saddest   verses    were 
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less  sad  than  many  of  the  melan- 
choly moments  of  his  life. 

Here  was  his  favorite  resort. 
Here  the  waves  echoed  his  strains 
in  responsive  murmurs;  here  the 
glad  sunlight  of  his  brighter  mo- 
ments burst  forth  in  the  glow  of 
genius  that  streams  through  his  - 
writings,  and  here  faded  away  that 
gentle,  sensitive,  and  generous 
spirit,  that  was  too  delicate  in  its 
organism  to  withstand  the  rude 
shocks  of  human  life. 

At  Sorrento,  we  took  a  boat  to 
visit  the  Island  of  Capri,  and  the 
celebrated  "  Grotto  Azurra"  (Blue 
Grotto).  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  luxury  and  splendor  which 
were  lavished  here  on  the  residences 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  to  the 
lust  and  debaucheries  which,  in  the 
end,  made  those  magnificent  pal- 
aces prisons  of  horror  and  the  dark 
abodes  of  death  and  crime. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  history 
of  a  sj^ot  so  familiar  to  all  the 
readers  of  the  Roman  annals,  for 
there  is  nothing  new  to  relate,  and 
that  which  is  old  brings  shuddering 
in  its  train.  But  we  may  stop  for  a 
moment,  and  enter  that  fissure  in 
the  rock — that  arched  doorway,  at 
times  almost  filled  by  the  billows. 
Can  we  enter  ?  The  passway  is  nar- 
row; the  winds  are  high,  and  the 


billows  are  long  and  heavy.  We 
try  it — one  dash  of  the  oars,  as  the 
tenth  wave  passes,  and,  by  lucky 
guidance,  enter  the  cavern,  with  our 
Palinums  still  at  the  poop.  A  vault- 
ed chamber,  of  large  dimensions, 
rises  above  us;  below  the  water  is 
as  blue  as  indigo,  and,  ere  we  know 
it,  our  guide  has  plunged  into  the 
water,  and  is  swimming  about  in 
the  blue  medium  that  casts  over  his 
body  a  sheen  as  of  silver.  This  is 
the  object  of  the  trip,  and,  having 
expressed  our  satisfaction  to  the 
swimmer,  we  seek  to  emerge  from 
the  grotto;  but  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  retrace  one's  steps,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  wait  a  long  time  ere 
the  rolling  sea  allowed  us  room  to 
emerge  with  our  boat  through  the 
narrow  portal  which  had  received 
us.  Even  then,  we  were  dashed 
against  the  sides  of  the  cave,  and 
halt  immersed  in  water  that  came 
over  the  gunwale  of  our  barge. 

A  rising  storm,  with  increasing 
breeze,  bore  us  rapidly  back  to  Sor- 
rento, and,  save  the  loss  of  a  spar, 
we  reached  its  land  in  safety,  and 
turned  our  horses'  heads  towards 
Paestum,  famous  for  its  Grecian 
temples,  and  its  roses  that  bloom 
thrice  a  year,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
classic  poets. 
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Individuals,  in  these  days,  are  only 
of  importance  as  they  represent  a 
canse  or  principles  that  involve  the 
passions  or  interests  of  masses  of 
men.  The  times  of  chiefs,  or 
great  leaders,  like  the  Norman  con- 
querors, Woolsey,  in  England,  or 
Kichelieu,  in  France,  are  gone  by 
in  the  Old  "World,  and  in  fact  never 
existed  in  the  New.  Washington 
was  great,  only  because  he  represent- 
ed a  great  cause,  and  if  at  any  time 
he  had  abandoned  it,  or  sought  to 
pervert  it  into  an  instrument  for  his 
own  personal  importance,  he  would 
have  fallen  like  Lucifer,  never  to 
rise  again.  Abraham  Lincoln,  above 
all  men  that  have  figured  in  great 
events,  had  least,  perhaps,  of  a  posi- 
tive character  to  recommend  him, 
and  his  merit,  if  merit  there  be, 
consisted  in  his  complete  and  abso- 
lute embodiment  of  the  Abolition 
cause.     He  was  literally 

"  A  pack-horse  in  their  great  affairs;" 
and,  save  that  he  was  good-natured, 
and  without  malignancy  in  his 
composition,  he  was  as  completely 
the  individual  embodiment  of  the 
thing  he  represented  and  cham- 
pioned, as  if  some  millions  of  men 
had  been  boiled  down  and  concen- 
trated into  this  special  extract  la- 
beled Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was, 
without  doubt,  the  most  fatal  man 
that  ever  lived  upon  this  earth,  and 
in  four  brief  years  did  more  evil  to 
mankind  than  the  worst  man  that 
ever  lived  accomplished  in  a  life- 
time.  The  cause  he  led  is  the  most 


unnatural,  impious,  and  sinful  that 
has  ever  afflicted  the  world,  and  the 
means  of  its  accomplishment  the 
vilest,  most  dishonest,  and  devilish 
that  ever  degraded  our  race,  or 
stained  the  earth  since  time  began. 

It  is  always  so — an  evil  cause  ne- 
cessarily employs  evil  means  ;  there 
is  an  eternal  accord  between  the  de- 
vil and  his  works,  and  as  the  cause 
represented  by  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
the  most  monstrous  that  ever  de- 
graded the  reason  or  debauched  the 
instincts  of  our  race,  so,  too,  the 
means  of  its  accomplishment  are  the 
most  accursed  and  devilish  that  ever 
disgraced  mankind. 

On  the  contrary,  the  real  (though 
not  assumed)  cause,  led  by  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  is  the  noblest,  most  be- 
neficent, true,  and  glorious  cause 
that  men  ever  battled  for  on  this 
earth,  and  the  means  employed  were 
the  grandest,  most  Christian,  and 
chivalrous  ever  witnessed  in  the 
world's  history. 

In  short,  on  one  side  was  untruth, 
impiety,  and  crime  against  God  as 
well  as  His  creatures,  nameless  and 
unfathomable,  and  its  success  the 
ruin  of  liberty,  republicanism,  Chris- 
tianity itself,  all  that  men  have  bat- 
tled for  and  hoped  for,  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  while  that  upheld  by 
Mr.  Davis  was  founded  by  Washing- 
ton and  rendered  a  glorious  success 
for  nearly  a  century,  and  which,  if 
lost  now,  all  is  lost,  our  institutions, 
liberty,  and  indeed  civilization  itself, 
for  several  centuries  to  come.     And 
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yet,  amazing  and  wonderful  specta- 
cle, Abraham  Lincoln  is  exalted  as 
the  saviour  of  the  country,  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis  is  regarded  as  a  traitor 
to  American  liberty !  The  man  who 
embodied  "principles"  that  neces- 
sarily involve  the  utter  destruction 
of  our  civilization  as  well  as  our  po- 
litical institutions,  is  accepted  as 
immortal,  and  the  man  who,  in  truth 
and  in  fact,  defended  all  that  is  true 
and  just  and  beneficent  in  the  Ame- 
rican system  of  government,  and  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  society 
itself,  is  regarded  as  a  traitor ! 

How  is  this  tre  mendous  paradox 
to  be  explained,  this  amazing  and 
unparalleled  solecism  to  be  under- 
stood? Why,  easily  enough,  ii  fact 
and  common  sense  can  get  a  hearing 
for  a  moment.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  know  that  southern  society,  or  so- 
called  slavery,  is  right,  and  mongrel- 
ism,  or  so-called  freedom,  is  wrong, 
and  the  whole  mighty  paradox  is  ex- 
ploded. Abraham  Lincoln  is  seen 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  a  mon- 
strous lunacy,  that  involves  the  de- 
struction of  society,  and  Jefferson 
Davis,  however  mistaken  in  the 
means  he  resorted  to,  is  the  cham- 
pion and  defender  of  the  liberty 
and  civilization  of  America. 

All  turns  on  this  simple  but 
mighty  point — if  what  is  termed 
slavery  is  right,  right  per  se,  natu- 
rally right,  right  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  will  of  God,  as  well  as  by 
the  Constitution  and  two  hundred 
years  of  practice,  then  it  is  obvious 
and  unescap.ible,  not  only  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  wrong,  but, 
as  we  have  said,  has  done  more  evil 
to  mankind  than  any  other  mortal 
that  has  ever  lived  on  this  earth. 
And,  fortunately  for  this  generation, 
we  can  know,   and  may  know,  tho 


right  and  wrong  of  this  matter.    In 
other  times,  men  battled  for  centu- 
ries over  abstractions  that  could  not 
be  demonstrated  or  settled  by  ap- 
peals  to  facts    or   common    sense. 
The  "Infallibility   of  the   Church," 
the  "  Divine  Eight  of  Kings,"  "  Jus- 
tification by  Faith,"  most  of  the  con- 
tests of  the  past,  and  that  involved 
the  lives  as  well  as  interests  of  mil- 
lions, were  incapable  of  solution  by 
appeals  to  facts,  and  therefore  it  re- 
quired  centuries   of  struggle,   self- 
denial,    heroism   and   suffering,    to 
solve  them.     But  here  we  are  con- 
fronted with   a   question   that   any 
man,  learned  or  unlearned,  wise  or 
foolish,   may   solve   and  absolutely 
settle  for  himself,  and  settle  it  be- 
yond doubt  or  misgiving,  or  uncer- 
tainty  of  any   kind  whatever.     He 
has  only   to   abandon   his  precon- 
ceived  notions,   belief  or    abstrac- 
tions, long  enough  to  examine  the 
facts,  the  actual,   physical,  palpable 
facts  that  confront  him,  with  the  in- 
ductive facts,  or  the  unavoidable  in- 
ferences, and  the  case   is   disposed 
of,  the  question  settled  forever,  and 
settled  beyond  any  possible  doubt, 
or  room  for  doubt. 

Here  are  four  millions  of  negroes 
— they  are,  or  they  are  not,  beings 
like  ourselves.  If  the  first,  if  they 
have  the  same  nature  and  wants  as 
ourselves,  then  of  course  we  should 
include  them  in  our  system,  and  ap- 
ply the  same  laws,  &c,  to  them.  If 
the  latter,  if  they  have  a  different 
nature  and  wants,  then  of  course 
we  should  apply  different  laws,  &c, 
to  them,  according  to  the  nature  and 
wants  God  has  given  them.  We 
must  then  determine  the  fact,  are 
they  the  same,  or  are  they  different? 
Our  senses  show  us  that  on  the  out- 
side, tho  color,  hair,  features,  figure. 
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limbs,  in  everything  they  differ  from 
us  as  widely  as  crows  from  eagles, 
and,  stripping  off  the  skin,  the 
same  specific  difference  is  universal 
throughout. 

A  different  physical  being,  of 
course  there  must  be  a  correspond- 
ing mental  difference,  for  the  differ- 
ent and  inferior  negro  brain  could 
no  more  give  origin  to  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  white  man  than 
could  a  saw-mill  measure  time,  or  a 
watch  do  duty  for  a  telegraph. 
But  not  only  our  senses,  reason  and 
common  sense  settle  the  fact,  but 
our  instincts  forbid  us  to  ignore  or 
disregard  it,  and,  since  the  world 
began,  no  such  thing  as  love  or 
sexual  affection  ever  impelled  whites 
and  negroes  to  intermarry.  The 
fact  then  is  palpable  and  unavoid- 
able: our  senses,  reason,  instincts, 
and  everyday  experience  tell  us 
that  God  has  made  the  negro  a 
different  and  inferior  being,  and, 
theref  re,  designed  him  for  a  dif- 
ferent and  subordinate  social  con- 
dition. It  is  a  self-evident  truth, 
an  unavoidable  and  overwhelming 
necessity,  that,  having  made  them 
different,  God  designed  them,  of 
course,  for  a  different  condition; 
but  this  is  also  demonstrated  daily 
to  our  common  sense,  for  negroes 
multiply  quite  as  rapidly  as  the 
white  people,  and,  therefore,  must 
be  in  their  normal  condition,  of 
course.  All  creatures,  white  and 
negro,  human  and  animal,  decline 
and  die  if  forced  into  unnatural 
conditions,  or  in  conflict  with  the 
law  of  nature,  and,  as  the  negroes 
multiply1  as  fast  as  the  white  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina,  their  con- 
dition, or  so-called  slavery,  must  be 
equally  in  accord  with  the  will  of 
the  Creator  as  that  of  the  whites, 


of  necessity.  How  simple,  palpa- 
ble and  unavoidable ! — these  negroes 
are  here,  they  are  a  different  and 
subordinate  species  of  man,  and, 
therefore,  nre  designed  by  the  Crea- 
tor for  different  rules  and  regula- 
tions, according  to  their  nature  and 
wants,  and  South  Carolina,  &c, 
having  adapted  their  laws,  &c,  to 
these  people,  they  are  happy,  in- 
crease as  fast  as  the  citizenship,  and 
with  perfect  peace,  harmony  and 
well-being,  for  all  society  advances, 
and  American  institutions  become 
the  glory  and  hope  of  the  world. 
And,  as  it  is  self-evident  that  God, 
having  made  them  different  and 
subordinate,  He,  therefore,  designed 
them  for  a  different  and  subordi- 
nate social  condition,  it  should  be 
equally  evident  that  human  society 
cannot  exist  on  other  terms;  for  if 
it  could,  if  those  whom  God  made 
unequal  could  continue  to  exist-  on 
a  basis  of  "  impartial  freedom,"  why 
then  the  Creator  would  be  deposed, 
of  course,  and  thrust  aside  by  His 
own  creatures.  But,  while  this 
should,  be  a  self-evident  truth,  it  is 
demonstrated  to  our  common  sense 
and  daily  experience  all  about  us, 
and  everywhere  on  this  Continent. 
Massachusetts  and  Jamaica  "  try  it 
on,"  and  the  whites  in  one  and 
the  negroes  in  the  other  rapidly  die 
out,  and,  fifty  years  hence,  there 
will  not  be  a  single  negro  in  the 
former,  or  a  single  white  man  in 
the  latter.  Such  being  then  the 
fixed,  inexorable  and  everlasting 
fact,  the  negro  being  a  negro  and 
not  a  white  man,  just  as  the  owl  is 
an  owl  and  not  an  eagle,  and,  there- 
fore, designed  by  the  Almighty  Cre- 
ator for  a  different  condition,  in 
which  he  multiplies  quite  as  fast  as 
the  master  race,  and,  moreover,  as 
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our  daily  experience  shows  that 
human  society  cannot  exist  on  any 
other  ba<=is,  when  they  are  in  juxta- 
position with  us,  it  is  beyond  any 
possible  doubt  that  the  cause  up- 
held by  Jefferson  Davis  is  the  cause 
of  God,  liberty  and  American  civil- 
ization, while  that  lead  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  blindly  and  impi- 
ously strives  to  reverse  the  natural 
order,  and  amalgamate  races,  is  the 
most  impious,  accursed  and  mon- 
strous that  ever  insulted  heaven  or 
outraged  earth  since  time  began. 
But  we  are  in  the  midst  of  this  hor- 
rible social  cataclysm,  and  only  see 
the  first  act  of  the  monstrous  dra- 
ma, and,  when  it  is  played  out,  and 
the  curtain  falls,  and  the  people  re- 
turn to  the  reason  and  common 
sense  of  1860,  then  perfect  justice 
will  be  done  to  both  Lincoln  and 
Davis.  Then  it  will  be  seen  how 
immeasurably  higher  was  the  cause 
upheld  by  Mr.  Davis  than  he  ever 
dreamed  of,  and  how  completely  he 
was  cheated  and  overreached  by  the 
cunning  and  utter  unscrupulous- 
ness  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  of- 
ten so.  Luther  believed  it  was  a 
question  of  reforming  monks,  and 
therefore,  called  the  grand  movement 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  estab- 
lished the  great  natural  right  of  self- 
government  or  so-called  private  judg- 
ment, the  Reformation,  and  which 
is  now  admitted  by  the  Catholic 
Church  itself  in  all  other  matters 
save  religion.  So,  too,  the  French 
Girondins  of  1789  believed  they 
were  simply  correcting  the  abuses 
of  monarchy,  when  they  were  work- 
ing out  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
thing  itself,   and  which   the   more 


logical  and  clearer-headed  Jacobins 
saw  was,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
incompatible  with  the  liberty  and 
well-being  of  the  people.  Mr.  Da- 
vis and  the  men  who  met  at  Mont- 
gomery were  impelled  by  a.  blind 
but  wise  instinct  to  escape  from  the 
horrors  of  Abolition,  but  they  saw 
no  higher  principle  involved  than 
that  of  State  Rights  and  self-gov- 
erning communities.  The  infinitely 
grander  conception  of  solving  the 
status  and  relations  of  the  races  of 
this  Continent  was  at  most  but  dim- 
ly perceived,  and,  placing  the  con- 
test on  this  low  ground  of  State 
sovereignty,  they  permitted  the  fol- 
lowers of  Lincoln  to  appeal  to  the 
sentiment  of  nationality,  and,  under 
the  cover,  or  mask,  of  a  "  War  for 
the  Union,"  to  work  out  their  il- 
limitable deviltries.  But  the  hor- 
rible drama,  meanwhile,  advances, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  a 
war  of  races,  national  bankruptcy, 
and  universal  anarchy  bring  the 
people  to  their  senses;  when  re- 
tracing their  steps,  they  will  finally 
take  shelter'  under  the  "  Union  as  it 
was,"  as  the  sole  necessity  of  the  fu- 
ture. If  there  were  sense  and  men- 
tal dignity  sufficient  to  rise  above 
the  madness  of  the  hour,  and  a 
million  of  men  were  to  say,  "  This 
madness  shall  cease,  the  negro  shall 
remain  where  God  and  nature  and 
common  sense  and  the  Constitution 
place  him,  and  the  States  as  well  as 
the  negroes  restored  to  their  nor- 
mal condition,"  all  would  be  settled 
at  once,  for  this  is  the  only  possible 
solution,  and  we  must  finally  come 
to  it. 
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•    •    •   «•  A  lie  which  is  half  the  truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies." 


One  shade  less  of  earth,  and  she  "  Will  you  let  me  ride  as  escort 

would  have  realized  Goethe's  exqui-  to  the  gate  ?"     "With  a  light  bound, 

site  portraiture  of  woman's  passion-  her  chestnut  was  in  a  flying  canter, 

ate  strength,  softened  by  the  child-  and    with  her   beautiful  face  brii- 

ish  trust,  so  beautifully  blended  in  liant,  she  reined  up  at  the  old  stile. 

Egmont's  Clara;    but  that  shadow  "How  long  will   Mary  Berkeley 

deepened  the  gray  of  her  danger-  remain  at  the  Heights  ?" 

ous   eyes,   and  the  light  was  fatal  A  quick  frown  fleeted   over  her 

that  flashed  beneath  the  low  Greek  face,  but  she  answered  quietly,  "Till 

brow,  that  looked  what  the  full  sub-  October." 

tie  lips  spoke  only  at  epochs — and  "How   spiritually  lovely   she  is, 

those  epochs !      Well,  I  have  often     Edith,   so    frail,  and    yet  the 

pondered  over  results,  and  wonder-  witchery  is  as  potent  as  it  is  bind- 

ed  if  the  blasting,  reckless  lie  of  a  ing." 

man  could  trace  the  fearful  life-ruin  "  Do  men  worship  with  the  spirit, 
which  the  careful  guile  of  a  wo-  or  do  they  love  with  the  heart  ?" 
man's  half  lie,  with  all  its  self-pois-  "  I  don't  know;  I  can  scarcely 
ed  attraction,  accomplishes,  espe-  say;  but  I  feel  the  light  of  Mary 
cially  when  the  malice  prepense  is  Berkeley's  soft  eyes,  and,  if  Edith 
born  of,  fostered,  and  impelled  by  Peyton  will  not  assume  Lady  Mac- 
jealousy !  beth,  or  the  Brinvilleers,  to  those 

And  so  in  the  turn  of  the  Aspen  who  cross  her,  I  will  most  humbly 
Walk,  Edith  Peyton  awaited  the  pray  her  to  hold  her  fair  guest  a 
quick  clatter  of  Esten  Campbell's  prisoner  till  her  former  victim  re- 
horse,  turns." 

"  And  you  will  leave  us  now  ? —  "  False  and  fair  as  a  Campbell," 

for  how  long  ?" — and,   despite   the  she  said,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand, 

self-control   of  the   girl,   her   voice  "  Good-bye ;  Mary  shall  be  retained 

trembled  in  its  lowered  notes.  as  your  hostage." 

"  For  longer  than  I  wish,  Edith,  She    turned    once,    as   Campbell 

but  not  half  as  long  as  I  feel  you  rode  on,  and  a  slight  smile  curled 

pray.    In  the  last  twenty-four  hours  her  lips;  he  was  very  handsome,  and 

you  really  have  not  deigned  to  me  with    just   enough    recklessness   to 

one     flash     of    the    light    of    the  captivate   a  woman   who    has   the 

'Heights.'"  spirit  to  dare.     Edith  Peyton  was 

She  pulled  in  her  horse  nervous-  twenty-four,  and  the  haughty  blood 

ly,  and  glanced  quickly  to  his  face.  of  six  centuries  pulsed  to  her  finger 
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tips.  Had  no  storm  swept  her,  to 
force  out  the  dark  earth-passion, 
she  would  have  splendidly  shone,  a 
high-bred  type  of  a  style  found 
more  often  south  of  Mason's  line. 
Blood  tells  through  generations, 
and  even  ugliness  speaks  its  refine- 
ment. North,  the  fresh,  red  and 
white,  the  unsoftened  combination, 
cleaves  with  its  stalwart  health,  and 
the  shoddy  aristocracy,  of  miracu- 
lous brown  stones,  line  every  fea- 
ture with  the  coarse  ignorance  of 
only  one  generation  since;  while 
the  Puritan  primness,  and  concen- 
trated fanaticism,  harden  the  con- 
tour, and  stiffen  even  the  gentle 
blood  claimed  by  the  few.  Beauty 
in  its  perfection,  its  heired  refine- 
ment, is  seldom  met  with  North; 
there  is  the  lacking  of  delicacy  and 
aristocratic  hauteur,  and  too  much 
of  self-reliant  independence  and 
conscious  purse-pride.  The  feeling 
"  I  am  what  I  now  am  ;  who  cares 
for  the  past  ?" — gives  even  the  wo- 
men the  unmistakable  impress 
which  all  their  glitter  fails  to  ren- 
der attractive.  In  the  southern 
States  of  the  "Old  Thirteen,"  the 
preservation  of  caste  has  always 
been  strictly  guarded;  the  "insti- 
tution," now  of  the  past,  gave  to 
generations  the  careless  ease  which 
bred  refinement,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  power  possessed  of  right, 
by  a  superior  race,  ingrained  that 
self-sustaining  haughtiness  which 
mere  money  could  never  increase, 
and  no  povetty  diminish. 

And  in  18 —  Virginia  was  con- 
spicuous for  the  beauty  of  her  wo- 
men, and  the  brilliant  talent  of  her 
statesmen.  Patrick  Henry  had 
couched  his  last  lance,  and  by  its 
glitter  John  Randolph  waked  to 
glory.     Tom  Jeflerson  rode  quietly 


as  a  private  gentleman  through 
Virginia  to  the  White  House,  and 
half  a  hundred  of  the  old  names 
flashed  their  intellect  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  the  tide-water.  Virginia 
in  the  old  days — in  the  reign  of  the 
old  race — when  as  a  "  Kingdom" 
still,  her  delegated  power  only  evi- 
denced her  strength — when  her 
southern  hospitality  recalled  her 
English  lineage — aye,  those  were 
the  times  of  her  barons,  her  care- 
less, impulsive,  high-toned  gentry. 
But  I  am  forgetting  Edith  Peyton, 
though  she  did  live  on  with  all  her 
heritage  of  good  and  evil. 

They  were  a  fierce  race,  the  Pey- 
tons  of  the  "Heights,"  and  the 
falls  of  the  Shenandoah  had  crim- 
soned with  the  life-blood  of  a  score 
who  had  fallen  in  combat  on  its 
banks.  Reckless  the  men,  haughty 
the  women  ;  " Ne  rendron pas"  their 
old  Norman  legend,  had  passed  into 
a  proverb. 

A  slight  smile  curled  her  lips 
as  she  rode  homeward.  "  She  shall 
not  take  him  from  me !"  Edith 
had  passed  the  girl  age — the  season 
of  successive  fancies — when  one 
phase  serves  but  to  brighten  the 
succeeding,  preparing  the  heart  for 
the  great  life-passion,  which  either 
wrecks  or  makes  the  happiness  of 
woman.  She  had  queened  it  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  was  known 
in  Paris  as  "the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can." She  had  flirted  in  Washing- 
ton, and  ridden  into  a  score  of 
hearts  on  the  lovely  beach  at  New- 
port, and  half  the  wild  squires 
around  the  "Heights"  drank  deeper, 
and  swore  more  fiercely,  alter 
their  thorough-breds  had  rested  a 
week  in  the  stables  of  old  John 
Peyton. 

But   this   Peyton   was   not  cold, 
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and  the  county  wondered  if  the 
wild  old  squire  had  drunk  away  her 
heart,  or  if  it  ever  would  show  the 
human. 

Esten  Campbell  had  been  a  ward 
of  John  Peyton,  and,  after  his  four 
years  in  Europe,  had  come  back  to 
make  the  old  name  conspicuous, 
where  it  had  always  shone.  "With 
enough,  cultivation  to  render  him 
brilliant  among  men,  he  had  the 
earnest  tenderness  and  graceful  ap- 
preciation always  recommending  to 
women.  He  had  been  too  wild  for 
the  rigid  pale,  which  the  women  in- 
stituted, but  men  always  brightened, 
and  the  laugh  rang  clearest,  when 
Esten  Campbell's  horse  came  clat- 
tering down  the  Valley  turnpike. 
He  had  sown  his  oats  fiercely  in  the 
gay  European  capitals,  and  he  had 
drank  till  "the  fill"  had  steadied 
him;  and  so  pale  and  controlling, 
he  had  spent  two  weeks  of  delicious 
life  at  the  "  Heights."  He  had  rid- 
den, and  danced,  and  wTalked  with 
Edith;  but,  after  the  Peyton  had 
tested  his  impulse,  and  felt  his 
calibre — had  dazzled  him  with  her 
magnificent  beauty — he  would  stroll 
into  the  music-room,  and  in  the 
soft  mountain  twilight,  listen,  and 
rest  under  the  influence  of  Mary 
Berkeley'^  voice.  And  so  he  came 
back  in*  October,  and  she  sang  in 
her  sweet,  low  tones,  and,  like  the 
beautiful  Lorelei,  his  heart  was  her 
tribute. 

stf  ^C  5?C  ^tf  5fe 

To  dare  for  the  will  of  loving, 
To  thrill  with  the  mystic  guile ; 

To  die  when  the  strength  of  proving 
Hath  taught  of  the  heart's  exile.' 

'Tis  written  in  woman's  yearning, 

Her  faith's  infinity; 
Her  life  the  heart-incense  burning, 

In  fiery  litany. 


The  fair,  white  hands  lingered  on 
the  last  chord  of  the  exquisite  mi- 
nor, and  Esten  Campbell  drew  it 
through  his  arm,  and  they  walked 
out  on  the  terraced  heights  that 
looked  upon  the  beautiiul  Shenan- 
doah. Autumn  had  bannered  its 
glory  on  the  magnificent  sweep  of 
the  Blue  Bidge,  and  the  "  river  of 
brightness"  gleamed  in  the  October 
sunlight,  now  flushing  its  farewell 
in  the  West.  Mountain  and  river 
were  resplendent,  and  Mary  Berke- 
ley's soft  eyes  were  radient.  She 
was  very  pretty — this  little  maiden 
of  the  valley — and  she  seemed  the 
very  impersonation  of  what  the 
reckless,  daring  Yirginian  required. 
There  was  faith  and  love  in  the 
hazel  eyes,  and  gentle  pleading  in 
the  low  tones  that  thrilled  him. 

"  Edith  and  I  have  been  arguing 
on  psychology  this  morning,  and  I 
am  wondering  whether  men  do  wor- 
ship with  the  soul,  and  love  with 
the  heart?  Where  does  the  strength 
lie,  Miss  Berkeley  ?" 

She  flushed  like  a  sea-shell,  as 
she  answered:  "The  strength  lies 
in  the  mingling;  soul-worship  must 
be  fed  with  heart-love." 

"  And  I  half  believe  you."  They 
paused  at  the  river  bank,  and  he 
spread  her  shawl  on  the  tall  river- 
grass,  and  threw  himself  beside  her. 

"  Methinks  the  waves  will  swallow, 
Both  boat  and  boatman  anon; 
And  this  with  her  sweet  singing 
The  Lorelei  hath  done." 

And  he  sang  the  last  verse  of 
Heine's  "Lorelei."  The  sunlight 
gleamed  in  her  chestnut  curls,  and 
Esten  Campbell  was  bound  a  very 
Sampson,  by  her  pure,  girlish 
beauty. 

"Well ! — 'tis  only  the  old  tale,  and 
her   small  hands  trembled,   as  he 
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lifted  her  from  her  low  seat,  and  up 
the  broad  Aspen  Avenue  she  walked 
home  as  his  promised  wife. 

Edith  Peyton  was  standing  with 
a  crowd  of  guests  surrounding  her, 
and  the  long  drawing-room  blazed 
with  wax-lights.  "  Here  are  letters 
for  Mr.  Campbell,"  and  she  turned 
to  him  with  a  package.  He  left  the 
room  hastily,  and  when  he  return- 
ed, Mary  was  speaking  to  her  guar- 
dian. 

Philip  Braxton  lived  at  the  "Hall," 
with  an  elder  sister,  and  to  their 
joint  care,  the  young  orphan  had 
been  consigned  eight  years  before. 
From  the  balmy  climate  of  Lower 
Virginia  the  cool  mountain  breezes 
seemed  almost  too  rough  for  the 
delicate  blossom,  but  the  color,  soft 
as  a  spring  flush,  slept  on  her  cheek, 
and,  like  the  mountain  daisies,  she 
brightened  in  the  sunlight. 

"With  more  heart  than  impulse — 
with  more  steadinss  than  enthusi- 
asm— yet  with  the  nice  discrimina- 
tion and  true  instincts  of  her  sex, 
she  seemed  the  perfect  fate-love  for 
one  whose  strength  lay  in  his  im- 
pulses, and  whose  steadiness  was 
proved  by  thwarting. 

The  library  opened  from  the  mu- 
sic-room, and  Esten  Campbell  sat 
at  one  of  the  tables  to  write.  The 
pen  was  still  wet  with  ink,  between 
his  white,  slender  fingers,  and  he 
held  the  cigar  lovingly  under  his 
loug,  silky  moustache;  one  dream 
.only — one  shade  more  of  that  de- 
licious twilight  tele-a-teie! — and, 
ng  far  out  into  the  indefinite, 
the  girl  figure,  with  the  sunny  hair, 
was  ever  floating  before  him. 
life  ! — stranger  love ! — how 
the  grand  drama  sweeps  on,  ab- 
sorbing   in    its     phases,    the    frail 


tracery,  the  shadow  and  sheen  of 
existence ! 

A  start,  and  the  soft  flatter  of  her 
scarlet  ribbons  recalled  him,  and 
Mary  Berkeley  half  hesitated  at  the 
low,  gothic  library  door.  In  an  in- 
stant he  was  beside  her. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  leave  early  to- 
morrow. This  can  scarcely  recom- 
mend itself  as  a  love-token,  but 
please  wear  it  for  the  legend" — a 
lion's  head,  with  "  Conner."  The 
old  seal  glittered  against  the  white- 
ness of  her  small  hand,  and  her 
sweet  eyes  told  him  her  trust.  "  A 
half  superstition  attaches  itself  to 
the  ring,  and,  as  long  as  you  retain 
it,  the  family  say  that  the. Campbell 
is  leal  who  gave  it." 

They  were  standing  deep  in  the 
curtained  bay  of  the  old  stained 
window,  and  the  harvest  moon 
glimmered  white  and  splendid 
through  the  shimmering  aspens. 
How  spirituelle — how  exquisitely  ap- 
pealing, was  the  pure  face  that  look- 
ed up  to  him.  With  an  impulse 
stronger  than  circumstance,  he  drew 
her  to  him,  and  kissed  her. 

"  Cousin  Philip  has  been  hunting 
every  hall  and  cranny  for  you, 
Mary ;  he  feared  the  '  brownies'  of 
the  moonlight  had  spirited  you 
away." 

Not  a  shadow  of  consciousness 
disturbed  Edith  Peyton's  thorough 
control;  she  was  too  high  bred  to 
embarrass  her  guests;  but  a  single 
gleam,  for  one  instant,  flashed  from 
those  deep  gray  eyes,  and  she  felt 
and  comprehended  everything. 

On  the  morrow  the  pleasant  circle 
was  broken  up,  and  they  did  not 
meet  again  till  the  winter. 

Washington  was  very  pleasant 
then,   and  the   best   circle  was  at- 
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tractive  with  the  refinement  that 
certainly  has  not  characterized  it 
during  the  last  years  of  its  unset- 
tled and  miscellaneous  society.  The 
private  dinners  at  the  White  House 
were  enjoyable  when  the  cultivated 
talent  of  Jefferson  led  the  conver- 
sation, and  many  a  fair  Virginian, 
now  in  the  stately  dignity  of  whiten- 
ed locks,  recalls  the  grace  with 
which  the  "  great  leveller"  present- 
ed his  kiss*  (bonbon)  after  din- 
ner. 

Philip  Braxton  was  in  the  Senate, 
and  Esten  Campbell  had  taken  his 

seat  as  member  from  ■ .     His 

opening  speech  against  internal  tax- 
es had  won  smiles  from  the  Admin- 
istration, whose  decided  policy  was 
to  weaken  the  old  Federal  party, 
and  strengthen  its  own  youth,  by 
winning  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  Federal  doctrines  were  yet 
strong  in  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  and 
men  thrilled  with  old  memories  of 
the  fiery  eloquence  of  Henry,  and 
his  splendid  compeers.  Imperti- 
nently daring,  they  regarded  tl  is 
young  convert  to  the  dangerous  De- 
mocracy of  free-thinking,  Tom  Jef- 
ferson. But  the  staunch  man  of  the 
people  bravely  asserted  his  convic- 
tions, and  Virginia,  even  then,  felt 
the  embryo  life  before  the  dawn, 
which  not/half  a  century  later  was 
to  seal  her  devotion  to  these  great 
principles. 

But  I   am   digressing  again.     It 


*  It  was  the  custom  at  the  dinners  at 
the  White  House  then  to  have  one  of  these 
bonbons  prepared  for  each  guest  dining  at 
the  President's  table,  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  desert,  Jefferson,  with  that  sauvity  of 
manner  for  which  he  was  so  eminently 
distinguished,  asked  each  lady  the  accept- 
ance oi  a  kiss,  and,  smiling,  would  present 
one  of  the  above. 


was  the  evening  of  the  birth-night 
ball  in  Alexandria,  then  the  centre 
of  a  society  notorious  for  its  polish 
and  attraction.  The  "  City  Hotel," 
now  quiet  and  deserted,  was  ihen 
brilliant,  and  the  arrivals  from  "Wash- 
ington thronged  its  steps. 

The  dingy  old  building  has  al- 
ways interested  me  more  than  the 
fashionable  and  modern  "Mansion 
House."  In  the  first,  the  air  of 
quiet,  respectable,  colonial  comfort, 
is  apparent,  and  I  seem  to  hear 
Burr's  silver  tones,  as  he  gracefully 
bends  in  greeting.  I  listen  a°ain  to 
the  Prince  from  Boanoke,  as  his 
frail,  attenuated  figure  shadows  the 
sunlight,  and  I  hear  the  shrill  tones 
arguing  in  subtle  sarcasm. 

There  was  a  flutter  then  in  the 
little  town,  and  the  glitter  of  lights 
on  Washington  and  Prince  streets, 
told  of  preparation  for  this  the 
grand  fete  of  the  season. 

The  coffee  was  just  brought  in  to 
Mary  Berkeley's  room.  She  was 
visiting  her  aunt,  and  the  pleasant 
old  house  stands  yet  on  Washington 
stree-.  In  a  half  dream  she  reclined 
on  a  low  cushion  in  front  of  the 
singing  oak  fire,  and  she  slowly 
opened  her  eyes  when  Edith  came 
in  with  an  open  letter. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  Grace  Fair- 
fax, in  which  she  mentions  Mr. 
Campbell.  'I  quite  envy  you,'  she 
read  very  quietly  and  slowly,  '  your 
winter  in  Washington,  though  at 
the  Park  we  certainly  enjoyed  life 
last  summer.  The  only  serious  af- 
fair which  has  developed  from  much 
innocent  flirtation,  is  Mr.  Campbell's 
engagement  with  Jeanie  Douglas.  I 
think  their  marriage  will  take  place 
in  Spring.  I  have  heard,  too,  of 
the  old  Campbell  ring,  which  she 
will  not  feel  safe  without/ 
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She  paused — and  Mary's  white 
face  was  tearless  in  the  mute  agony 
of  the  first  doubt  her  loving,  trust- 
ing heart  had  known  ;  but  in  a  mo- 
ment recovering,  woman-like,  she 
trusted  still,  and  smiled  as  she  lifted 
her  coffee-cup.  Edith  turned,  and 
merely  saying,  "It  is  only  a  rumor, 
Mary,  but  I  have  just  received  it, 
and  thought  you  might  be  amused." 
She  was  leaving  the  room,  but  came 
back  and  knelt  before  the  fire,  as 
Mary's  maid  handed  a  little  note. 

"  The  messenger  is  waiting,"  she 
said,  and  Mary  quickly  read,  while 
Edith  watched  her  face  pale  and 
convulse. 

"I  do  not  feel  very  well,  Edith, 
please  leave  me  a  moment." 

Edith  Peyton  went  out  quietly, 
and  closed  the  door  ;  and  the  trem- 
bling girl  again  read  the  note.  Me- 
chanically the  tawny  lion's  head  was 
drawn  from  the  fair  finger,  and  the 
servant  bore  the  small  parcel  to  the 
waiting  messenger. 

Only  the  line,  "  Send  me  the  ring, 
I  wish  it  especially,"  seemed  floating 
before  her,  and  with  a  low  cry  she 
fainted. 

"  Mary  is  too  sick  to  accompany 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Esten,  and  so  Edith 
wert  only  with  her  father.  The 
flush  of  accomplishment  was  on  her 
face  as  she  entered  the  ball-room, 
and  never  had  Edith  Peyton  looked 
more  grandly  beautiful.  The  sheen 
of  her  trailing  satin  dazzled,  and 
with  the  Peyton  pearls  in  her  dark, 
waving  hair,  she  shone  the  queen  of 
the  evening. 

"  "Where  is  Mary  ?  I  hope  she  did 
not  misunderstand  my  note."  A 
soft  smile  played  on  the  curved  lips. 
"  She  seemed  tired,"  was  the  low 
reply,  and  she  leaned  on  his  offered 
arm,  and  swej^t  through  the  crowd- 


ed room.  Never  had  she  appeared 
more  dazzling,  and  never  was  the 
flash  of  her  genius  more  resplend- 
ent, than  at  this  fatal  birth-night 
ball. 

"Magnificent!"  came  involunta- 
rily from  Campbell's  lips,  as  with  a 
bevy  around  her,  bowing  her  grace- 
ful greetings,  and  flashing  her  light, 
s;  arkling  repartees,  she  reigned  un- 
equalled. He  shawled  her  almost 
lovingly  at  the  door  of  the  dressing- 
room,  and  the  pressure  was  within 
a  shadow  of  tenderness,  as  he  whis- 
pered "good-night."  But  the  sweet 
soft  eyes  haunted  him  yet,  and  again 
approaching  the  carriage,  he  whis- 
pered a  message  for  Mary ;  and? 
which  remained  faithfully  with  Edith 
Peyton. 

And  through  the  cold,  grey  dawn 
hours,  she  tossed  in  wild  unrest — 
aye,  tossed  in  the  storm  of  a  wo- 
man's first  sin.  The  old,  unsha- 
dowed crest  was  dimmed,  and  "  ne 
rendron"  echoed  a  mockery  ;  honor 
had  yielded,  and  to  woman's  weak- 
ness ;  her  pride  paid  its  tribute-toll 
to  the  fierce  Peyton  love  ;  her  soul 
was  shadowed  by  a  lie  !  "  And  yet," 
she  argued,  "  there  was  truth  in  all  I 
read  her;  the  very  words  were  those 

of  Grace  Fairfax !" 

****** 

When  Mary  Berkeley  was  moved 
from  Alexandria,  she  was  lifted  to 
the  carriage,  and  Miss  Braxton  bore 
her  to  the  balmy  South  Virginia. 

*  *  The  soft  June  roses  bloom- 
ed at  the  "  Heights,"  and  again  Es- 
ten Campbell  was  by  Edith  Peyton's 
side.  An  exquisite  room  had  been 
arranged  as  her  boudoir,  and  with 
the  perfume  of  a  thousand  flowers, 
the  balmy  mountain  breezes  wooed 
to  delicious  dreamlife  the  only  occu- 
pant of  the  room.     With  her  splen. 
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did  eyes  half  closed,  her  dainty  satin 
slipper  rested  on  the  head  of  a  noble 
setter,  crouched  sleeping  near.  A 
light  tap  at  the  door  roused  her. 
"Edith,"  and  Esten  Campbell  sat 
by  her  side,  and  caressed  the  white 
hand,  idly  toying  with  the  dark 
fringe  of  the  velvet  sofa.  "  Edith, 
your  fingers,  with  all  their  slender 
daintiness,  make  me  think  of  power 
— how  entirely  you  will  rule — some 
day."  She  smiled,  and  her  teeth 
shone  against  her  scarlet  lips. 

"  Mr.  Campbell,  I  only  care  for 
one  sway,  and  that  is,  not  the  rule, 
but  the  power  over,  the  entire  pos- 
session of — the  heart  I  love  best.  Do 
you  remember  what  I  told  you  last 
summer  ?  Men  love  only  with  the 
heart  ;  but  I  think  I  would  risk — ■ 
well,  all  that  Edith  Peyton  dares  to, 
for  that  which  is  by  right  my  own." 

"  And  what  are  your  rights,  my 
lady  fair?" 

"What  nature  and  fate  give  to 
me,  as  an  echo  of  myself." 

There  was  a  strength  of  passion 
in  her  words  that  made  Esten  Camp- 
bell start,  and  almost  recoil.  At 
that  moment  the  servant  brought  in 
the  mail.  A  delicate,  faint,  woman's 
tracery,  on  a  very  tiny,  folded  white 
sheet,  made  him  start  nervously. 

"My  Gc^d!"  was  all  he  said,  and 
then,  "read  this!"  and  he  passed 
it  to  Edith.  How  her  lips  blanched, 
and  how  the  haughty  face  paled ! 
With  an  effort,  she  quietly  said  : 
"  There  is  a  mistake  ;  let  me  write 
to  Mary." 

For  one  instant  he  met  her  quail- 
ing eye,  and  forgetful  that  she  was 
a  woman,  he  seized  her  hands. 

"  Edith  Peyton !  it  is  unmanly, 
but  if  you  have  played  me,  as  I  sus- 
pect you,  even  your  sex  shall  not 
save  you." 


He  walked  rapidly  to  the  window, 

and  re  Lid  : 

"  Come  to  me  at  once,  for  I  am 

dying  " 

*         *         *         *  * 

And  in  the  June  twilight  he  knelt 
beside  his  fair,  frail,  broken  lily,  and 
she  murmured  the  story  of  the  night 
of  the  ball.  Her  head  rested  lov- 
ingly upon  his  shoulder,  and  his 
strong  arms  folded  the  sweet,  droop- 
ing figure. 

"  Mary,  here  is  a  package  for  you," 
and  Miss  Braxton  handed  her  a  let- 
ter. 

"  Because  sin  accomplishes  its  own 
recompense,  I  send  you  the  letter 
with  which  I  had  intended  to  work 
your  ruin,  and  my  happiness.  The 
portions  underscored  are  what  I  did 
not  read  to  you,  on  the  night  of  the 
ball,  and  when  read,  you  will  under- 
stand how  entirely  the  whole  sense 
of  the  letter  is  altered.  'I  quite 
envy  you  your  winter  in  Washing- 
ton, though  at  the  Park  we  certain- 
ly enjoyed  life  last  summer.  The 
only  serious  affair,  if  pretence  could 
be  sufficiently  serious  for  reality,  which 
has  developed  from  much  innocent 
flirtation,  is  Mr.  Campbell's  pseudo 
engagement  with  Jeanie  Douglas. 
It  is  only  a  rumor,  and  no  one  gives 
it  credence,  and  even  Jeanie  speaks  of 
his  devotion  to  that  sweet  liitle  violet, 
pretty  Mary  Berkeley.  I  think  their 
marriage  takes  place  in  Spring.  I 
have  heard,  too,  of  the  old  Camp- 
bell ring,  which  she  (if.  B.)  will  not 
feel  safe  without.' 

And  so  skilfully  reading  a  part 
only  of  the  letter,  she  had  toyed 
with  the  heart-  strings  of  the  frail 
lily-flower,  and  this  fearful  life- 
wrecking  was  her  sin's  accomplish- 
ment. 

"  I  feel,"  she  continued,  "  that  this 
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comes  too  late — too  late  for  your 
happiness  ;  but  not  too  soon  for  one 
who  dies  yet  in  her  strength.  If  I 
have  stooped  to  love  him,  this  is  my 
just  retribution. 

"Edith  Peyton." 

The  letter  fell  from  her  trembling 
hand^,  and  Campbell  gathered  her 
closer,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his 
heart. 

And  now  he  felt  the  fire-harvest, 
which  a  man's  thoughtless  amuse- 
ment too  often  brings  to  him. 
Jeanie  Douglas  had  amused  him, 
and  for  one  brief  fortnight  he  had 
dallied  in  her  train,  in  the  gay  circle 
on  the  Eastern  Shore;  and  now  the 
terrible  reckoning !  If  Edith  Pey- 
ton had  schemed  for  a  life-time,  she 
could  not  have  accomplished  more. 
Jeanie  was  one  of  his  boyish  loves, 
and  even  this  one  fact  colored  the 
lie  with  an  appearance  of  truth. 
Then,  too,  even  pure,  child-like  Mary 
Berkeley  owned  the  great  character- 
istic of  woman's  love — its  quick,  in- 
stinctive jealousy — and  so  the  lie 

"  Which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest 

of  lies; 
And  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie,  may  be  met  and 

fought  with  outright ; 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder 

matter  to  fight." 

They  said  that  Edith  Peyton  ne- 
ver looked  more  splendidly  than 
when  she  rode  forth  to  her  doom  ; 


and  from  a  steep  rock  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shenandoah  came  the  wild 
leap  that  sent  her  soul  accursed  into 
eternity.  The  county  only  whis- 
pered they  were  a  daring  race,  and 
women  shuddered,  as  they  drew  her 
from  the  beautiful  river,  with  the 
dark  blood  dripping  from  her  tem- 
ples. 

A  smile  of  scorn  curled  her  lips, 
and  then  the  white  face  was  rigid 
in  death. 

Under  the  willow,  in  the  quiet 
cemetery  of  the  Old  Chapel,  she 
awaits  her  summons. 

And  the  broken  lily  sleeps,  the 
last  of  her  race,  on  the  shores  of  the 
stately  Potomac. 

*j^  ?jC  ?j*.  ?jC  *fZ 

Years  passed,  and  still  Esten 
Campbell  lived  on — the  stalwart 
figure  bent,  but  the  fire  of  his  eagle 
eye  still  unquenched.  Dead  to  all 
human  love,  his  great  soul  knew  but 
his  country's  weal,  and  when  the 
combat  deepened,  and  the  clash  and 
ring:  of  strife  threatened  rights  his 
life  had  battled  for,  the  old  cry 
waked  him  again,  and  with  his  ar- 
mor 0:1,  and  his  lance  still  glitter- 
ing, the  old  knight  died  in  the  one 
service  his  loyalty  had  known,  since 
Mary  Berkeley's  sweet  voice  whis- 
pered "  Conner  I" 

Alexandria,  Ya.,  Sept.  27,  18 — . 
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MONSIEXJB  DE  FONTAINE'S  STOEY. 


I  passed  the  winter  of  18 —  at  Na- 
ples. Dining  one  day  with  the  Am- 
erican Consul,  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  Monsieur  De  Fontaine,  a 
Frenchman  of  middle  age,  whose 
feeble  health  obliged  him  to  reside 
in  the  South  of  Italy.  From  the 
first,  we  were  attracted  towards  each 
other.  Why,  I  could  never  precise- 
ly discover,  for  our  difference  of 
temperament  was  remarkable.  Dr. 
Fontaine,  notwithstanding  his  deli- 
cate constitution,  was  blessed  with 
a  constant  flow  of  animal  spirits  ; 
whereas  I  was  a  quiet,  melancholy 
individual,  given  to  solitude  and 
philosophy.  Nevertheless,  our  ac- 
quaintance ripened  into  intimacy — 
and  intimacy  into  a  cordial  friend- 
ship. 

De  Fontaine  had  been,  during  his 
youth,  an  extensive  traveler.  In- 
deed, until  the  utter  failure  of  his 
health,  nothing  could  quench  his 
thirst  for  novelty.  Having  always 
possessed  an  independent  fortune, 
these  tastes  were  readily  gratified, 
so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
he  had  probably  seen  as  much  of 
the  world  as  Alex.  Yon  Hurnboldt, 
or  the  Wandering  Jew.  He  was  a 
man,  too,  upon  whom  travel  wrought 
manifold  improvements,  for  to  an 
inquiring  mind,  and  fervid  fancy, 
he  added  those  quick  powers  of  as- 
similation, of  making  all  that  was 
worth  knowing  and  retaining  his 
own,  without  the  possession  of  which, 
to  some  degree,  a  person  may  jour- 
ney from  "Dan  to  Beersheba,"  and 


yet  at   last  justify  the  sarcasm  of 
Goldsmith's  couplet : 

"How  much  a  fool  who  had  been  sent  to 
roam, 
Excels  a  fool  who  has  been  left  at  home!" 

My  friend  owned  a  villa  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Naples,  and  not  being  cum- 
bered with  a  family,  was  generally 
very  much  at  his  ease.  Here,  we 
passed  away  weeks  of  delightful 
converse  together.  In  the  mellow 
winter  evenings  of  the  South,  we  re- 
paired to  the  well-stocked  library, 
and  while  Monsieur  de  Fontaine  re- 
clined upon  a  couch  before  the  fire, 
I  would  read  to  him  from  some  fa- 
vorite book,  until  a  happy  idea,  or 
vivid  description,  caused  the  face  of 
the  invalid  to  glow,  and  his  own  no- 
tions and  experiences  were  substi- 
tuted for  those  of  the  author.  It 
was  at  these  times  that  I  was  favor- 
ed with  a  number  of  interesting  de- 
tails, recounted  in  a  lively  and  strik- 
ing manner,  many  of  which  I  re- 
member, and  have  arranged  in  the 
following  narrative  : 

"  I  was  in  London,"  said  M.  de 
Fontaine,  "  during  the  January  of 
18 — ,  where  I  was  so  lucky  as  to  meet 
an  old  traveling  companion,  whom 
I  had  known  in  Persia,  an  eccentric 
but  charming  gentleman,  by  the 
name  of  Merivale.  We  met  unex- 
pectedly at  a  West  End  ball,  and 
immediately  renewed  our  long-bro- 
ken communion. 

"Merivale  was  an  extravagant, 
fanciful,  adventurous  fellow,  who, 
like   myself,  never  tarried  long  in 
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one  place,  and  lived  upon  the  ex- 
citement of  continual  change  and 
motion. 

"We  had  not  been  three  hours 
with  each  other  before  planning  a 
new  expedition,  sufficiently  original 
and  romantic.  Among  our  various 
perigrinations,  we  had  hitherto 
avoided  northern  latitudes,  not  even 
having  ventured  to  St.  Petersburg, 
but  now  we  conceived  the  idea  of 
visiting  Iceland,  and  joining,  should 
opportunity  offer,  in  a  voyage  still 
further  Pole-ward.  Accordingly, 
about  a  month  after,  we  took  berths 

aboard  an  English  brig  at , 

bound  finally  for  some  coast  settle- 
ment of  North  America,  but  intend- 
ing to  touch  at  Iceland  on  the  way. 
Our  voyage  was  prosperous,  and 
some  time  in  March  we  landed  at 
Beykiavik,  on  the  Fare  Fiord.  Be- 
fore leaving  England,  we  had  pro- 
cured letters  of  introduction  to  the 
Prefector  of  the  District  in  which 
the  capital  was  situated,  who  re- 
ceived us  with  great  hospitality,  and 
begged  us  to  remain  with  him  dur- 
ing our  sojourn  in  the  country.  This 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  we  soon 
became  domesticated  in  the  house- 
hold of  our  host,  a  character  but 
rarely  found,  save  in  those  remote 
regions,  where  the  rigors  of  the  cli- 
mate foster  the  homo-bred  virtues, 
and  strengthen  the  ties  of  associa- 
tion. 

"  The  Prefector's  name  was  Jor- 
genson.  His  family  consisted  of  a 
son,  an  uncouth  lad,  and  a  most 
lovely  niece,  Christina.  To  the  lat- 
ter belonged  the  fair  complexion  of 
the  women  of  the  North,  but  her 
eyes  were  full,  dark  and  lustrous  as 
those  which  bewilder  the  stranger 
ou  the  thoroughfares  of  Cadiz  or 
Barcelona. 


"  To  the  charms  of  this  beautiful 
girl,  my  friend  seemed  disposed  to 
succumb,  so  that  when,  after  six 
weeks'  residence  in  Beykiavik,  Jor- 
genson  proposed  that  we  should 
abandon  our  sea-side  sports  for  a 
visit  to  the  interior  of  the  Island, 
Merivale  received  the  j^roposition 
with  anything  but  favor.  It  was 
not  until  Christina  herself  could  be 
persuaded  to  grace  the  excursion 
that  he  displayed  the  slightest  wish 
to  examine  the  curiosities  of  the 
midland  provinces. 

"  The  incidents  of  our  journey 
were  not  remarkable.  Bocky  plains, 
stunted  plants,  precipitous  hills,  and 
wild,  impetuous  rivulets,  that  gush- 
ed from  their  summits  with  the  ve- 
locity of  dreams,  formed  the  gene- 
ral characteristics  of  the  country 
through  which  we  passed. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day 
after  our  departure  from  the  sea- 
board, we  spread  our  tents  upon  the 
borders  of  one  of  the  noblest  streams 
that  ever  rolled  from  mountains  to 
the  ocean.  The  name  of  this  river 
was  the  Skaptar  Yokul.  It  swept 
through  spacious  meadows,  fringed 
with  a  peculiar-looking  herbage. 
Here  we  established  our  temporary 
home.  Fishing  and  hunting  con- 
sumed our  time,  rather  I  should  say, 
my  time,  and  that  of  most  of  our 
comrades,  for  Merivale  never  joined 
us. 

"  We  had  now  been  many  days  on 
the  banks  of  the  Skaptar  Yokul.  Our 
stewart,  the  eldest  of  the  party,  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  known  a 
season  in  Iceland  so  advanced  and 
favorable  for  vegetation.  The  blades 
of  melur,  or  wild  oats,  were  spring- 
ing rapidly  from  the  earth,  the  low 
shrubbery  wras  again  budding  into 
greenness  ;  and  from  tranquil  nooks, 
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wliere  the  snow,  like  remnants  of  a 
tattered  robe,  yet  lingered,  berries 
of  red,  blue,  and  purple,  just  round- 
ing towards  ripeness,  peered  forth 
in  the  cordial  sunshine. 

"The  river,  freed  from  its  last 
burden  of  ice,  was  rolling  rapidly 
through  -the  fields.  The  songs  of 
birds  stirred  the  air,  and  far  off, 
along  sloping  banks,  cropping  the 
grass,  and  "tossing  their  beamed 
frontlets  to  the  sky,"  herds  of  rein- 
deer roamed  leisurely,  now  pausing 
at  some  elevated  spot  to  contem- 
plate our  encampment,  and  now 
browsing  onward,  quietly  as  before. 
Occasionally,  one  of  these  magnifi- 
cent animals,  prompted  by  special 
curiosity,  left  the  main  band,  and 
approaching  the  river-side,  recon- 
noitered  our  position  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  and  then  with- 
drew. It  was  a  picturesque  scene, 
and  to  me,  at  least,  novel  in  the  ex- 
treme. There  was  but  one  dark  fea- 
ture* in  the  landscape,  and  that  im- 
pressed me  with  a  strange,  mystical 
sense  of  fear.  Something  of  horri- 
ble presentiment  mixed  with  this 
feeling.  I  could  not  explain  it,  for 
what  human  imagination  could  have 
foreshadowed  these  terrors  which 
the  elements  even  then  were  labor- 
ing to  engender. 

"  The  object  of  which  I  speak  was 
a  volcano,  called,  like  the  river,  the 
Skaptar  Yokul.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  conical  peaks,  of  no  great 
height,  red  in  color,  and  forming  a 
circle  around  a  central  elevation, 
crowned  with  snow.  While  the  at- 
mosphere elsewhere  was  remarkably 
lucid  and  serene,  a  dense,  unnatural 
mist  wavered  over  the  desolation  of 
the  mountain,  shifting  with  the 
wind,  and   growing,  as  I   thought, 


more  gloomy  and  portentous   every 
hour. 

"  I  tried  to  turn  my  attention  from 
what  the  natives  affirmed  to  be  a 
common  phenomenon  ;  but  an  op- 
pressive anxiety,  a  boding  dread, 
impelled  my  eyes  again  and  again 
towards  those  awful  peaks,  and  that 
shadowy,  mysterious,  thickening 
cloud. 

"  c  My  friend/  said  I  to  the  stew- 
art,  who  was  near  at  hand,  '  what's 
the  meaning  of  that  veil  yonder, 
just  over  the  Yokul?  I've  been 
watching  it  for  days  past,  and  each 
day  it  has  spread  and  darkened,  till 
now,  at  evening,  when  the  sun  sets 
behind  it,  one  can  hardly  discern 
his  disk,  it  appears  so  lurid  and 
blurred.' 

"  The  man  laughed  aloud.  ' "Why, 
you  strangers,'  he  replied,  '  are  timid 
as  children.  I  have  been  fi.'fcy  years 
on  this  island,  and  many  a  time  I've 
seen  our  mountains  wrapped  in  fire 
and  smoke  ;  and  I've  known  the 
ground  to  rock  under  me,  like  a  sea, 
and  the  air  grow  stifling,  and  the 
wind  pass  away,  and  thunders  bel- 
low under  the  earth  louder  and 
wilder  than  ever  boomed  from  the 
heavens.  This  was  terrible  ;  but  va- 
por on  the  top  of  a  mountain  ! — 'it's 
been  there,  belike,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.' 

"  Without  venturing  to  offend  the 
speaker's  national  pride  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  his  island  was  probably 
erected  at  a  much  later  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  globe,  I  merely  de- 
murred at  his  conclusion  about  my 
want  of  ^.erve,  and  pursued  my  walk 
along  the  borders  of  the  stream 
alone.  Rambling  thoughtfully  on, 
I  met  Merivale  and  Christina.  Ne- 
ver had  I  seen  the  latter  so  lovely. 
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The  glow  of  health  on  her  cheek, 
the  soft  meaning  in  her  eye,  the  dis- 
ordered locks  that  caught  and  re- 
tained the  sunbeams,  the  elastic 
step,  the  lithe,  active,  buoyant  figure; 
in  a  word,  the  tout  ensemble  of  gra- 
cious beauty  and  exultant  hope — 
what  an  embodiment  they  were  of 
all  most  attractive  to  youthful  senti- 
ment and  passion !  With  how  deep 
a  passion  my  friend  regarded  her  ! 
Transitory  hope,  and  gladness  of  an 
hour!  Eros,  on  the  verge  of  the 
Shades.  How  I  look  back  an  1  won- 
der at  the  calm,  the  happiness  of 
that  unsuspecting  affection,  so  soon 
to  become — but  let  me  not  antici- 
pate. 

"  The  pair  greeted  me  gayly,  but 
I  felt  no  disposition  to  join  them  ; 
only  as  they  loitered  along  the  green 
knoll  toward  our  tents,  I  turned 
with  a  singular  interest  to  survey 
their  motions. 

"  Merivale  stopped  for  a  moment, 
and  plucking  some  weed  or  flower 
from  the  path,  handed  it  to  his  com- 
panion. I  saw  her  place  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  then  the  lovers  drew 
closer  together,  and  their  converse 
seemed  more  subdued  and  absorb- 
in  °\ 

"Leaving  them  unwafched,  I  pro- 
ceeded on  my  way.  Suddenly,  be- 
fore I  was  aware  of  the  distance 
traversed,  I  stumbled  over  some 
fragments  of  basaltic  formation,  and 
glancing  up,  there  stood  the  moun- 
tain— that  dreadful  Skaptar  Yokul. 
1  absolutely  shuddered  with  horror. 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this? 
was  an  inward  query,  that  in  vain 
demanded  a  response.  Tho  oracles 
of  the  judgment  wero  dumb,  but 
that  strange  conviction  of  impend- 
ing ill — that  warning  of  somo  facul- 
ty beyond  tho    scrutiny   oi   reason, 


which  has  given  birth  to  the  doc- 
trine of  presentiments,  almost  over- 
powered me.  Reason,  indeed,  can- 
not combat  such  a  sentiment,  for 
I  believe  reason  to  be  subordinate 
to  it.  Oh !  these  shadowy,  inex- 
plicable promptings,  so  little  reve- 
renced, so  fearfully  true  !  How  of- 
ten, disregarding  them,  have  men 
burst  from  the  arms  of  wife  and 
children,  to  meet  death  across  the 
doorway !  Youths  have  perished  on 
the  sea  ;  women,  fair,  innocent,  ten- 
der, have  wedded  themselves  to 
cruelty  and  lust ;  statesmen  have 
fallen  from  the  cabinet  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  priests  have  been  assassi- 
nated at  the  very  steps  of  the  altar. 
Had  I  thought  of  these  things  when 
I  stood  at  the  base  of  the  Icelandic 
volcano — had  some  good  angel  se- 
conded that  warning  Instinct  which 
whispers  at  the  threshold  of  our 
being — an  awful  experience  might 
have  been  spared  me. 

"  I  returned  to  camp,  and  at  the 
supper-table  that  night  was  unna- 
turally gay.  I  felt  like  the  member 
of  a  forlorn  hope,  carousing  for  the 
last  time  before  some  desperate  en- 
counter. It  seemed  impossible  to 
restrain  my  excitement. 

"  Had  I  partaken  of  the  punch, 
which  our  stewart  never  failed  to 
prepare  with  his  own  hands,  this 
would  have  been  accounted  for;  but 
I  remember  the  testy  Bacchanalian 
was  mortally  offended  at  myrefus-' 
ing  to  join  him  in  his  evening  po- 
tations. Muttering  something  about 
the  sa.l  condition  of  morals  in  Eu- 
rope, "w.iero  men  in  respectablo  so- 
ciety were  so  shockingly  temperate 
as  to  rctiro  sans  a 'night-cap,'  tho 
grisly  old  grumbler  seated  himself 
on  a  barrel  in  tho  corner,  and  wash- 
ed down  his  wrath  with  the  contents 
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of  a  bowl  Eric  Scambester  might 
have  stared  at.  The  seat  he  had 
chosen  was  luckily  near  his  couch, 
for  after  two  hours  of  meditative 
drinking,  he  probably  thought  his 
*  night-cap'  sufficiently  adjusted,  and 
tumbled  precipitately  into  bed. 

"  Our  whole  party,  except  myself, 
were  now  sunk  in  repose.  Silence 
rested  on  the  encampment,  the  deep 
rush  of  the  river  a^ne  disturbing 
the  stillness.  I  fancied  there  was 
something  unusual  in  the  sound. 
The  dull  monotony  of  waves  was 
unvaried,  but  it  seemed  as  if  their 
voice  was  deeper,  their  flow  more 
turbid. 

"  What  struck  me  as  strange  was, 
that  the  temperature  in  the  tent, 
which  always  grew  many  degrees 
colder  after  nightfall,  continued  as 
during  the  day.  Soon  the  heat  in- 
creased ;  it  became  intolerable. 

"  So  startling  a  phenomenon  need- 
ed confirmation.  Was  it  not  the  fe- 
ver in  my  own  blood  ?  A  pocket 
thermometer,  belonging  to  Merivale, 
hung  near.  I  examined  it  by  the 
smouldering  embers  of  the  fire. 
True!  my  sensations  had  not  de- 
ceived me!  The  quicksilver  trem- 
bled' at  a  point  denoting  an  atmos- 
pheric condition  which  belonged  to  the 
tropics,  and  to  the  tropics  only  in  the 
meridian  of  summer. 

"I  felt  the  blood  tingle  towards 
my  heart,  and  grew  faint  from  this 
indescribable  suspense  of  agony. 

"  An  instant  I  stood  gazing  va- 
cantly at  the  instrument,  the  paling 
fire,  and  the  dim,  uncertain  outlines 
of  the  coarse  canopy  above.  Then 
I  said  to  myself,  '  I  am  ill ;  my  brain 
wanders — it  is  a  phantasy!'  Seve- 
ral of  our  conrpanions  had  been 
seized  of  late  with  fevers,  and  a 
slight   delirium.     Exposure  and  fa- 


tigue naturally  engendered  them. 
Were  that  the  case,  it  was  best  I 
should  sleep — and  yet,  what  meant 
the  heated  atmosphere  ?  Our  ther- 
mometer did  not  lie,  and  surely, 
surely  this  boded  mischief !  A  storm 
perhaps  impended.  I  had  heard 
the  Islanders  say,  that  at  certain 
seasons  storms  were  common  here. 
Was  the  present  the  proper  period? 
I  could  not  tell.  At  all  events,  spe- 
culation was  useless.  Why  not 
leave  the  tent,  and  at  once  resolve 
these  doubts?  Probably  I  should 
find  everything — the  encampment, 
the  river,  the  meadows,  even  the  ac- 
cursed Skaptar  Yokul,  precisely  as 
I  had  left  them.  I  knew  that  they 
remained  unchanged ;  only  the 
moon,  as  I  perceived  by  a  wan  glim- 
mer through  the  tent,  had  arisen, 
and  was  shining  without.  I  won- 
dered if  a  cloud  still  lingered  upon 
the  mountain  ;  whether  it  had  in- 
creased ;  what  shape  it  had  assumed, 
and  how  it  looked  in  the  moonlight. 
With  sudden  resolution  I  ro^e,  and 
advanced  a  step  or  two  towards  the 
door.  The  cloth  flapped  sullenly 
across  the  entrance.  Ashamed  of 
my  weakness,  yet  impotent  as  a 
child  in  the  grasp  of  a  nameless  ter- 
ror, I  started  back,  listening.  It 
was  only  the  wind.  Oh !  now,  be- 
yond doubt,  I  was  delirious;  I  would 
expose  myself  to  these  foolish  alarms 
no  more  ;  so,  without  undressing,  I 
lay  down  to  rest.  Singular  t^  say, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
excitement  of  the  nerves,  I  did  not 
long  continue  awake.  Sleep,  pro- 
found and  dreamless,  locked  my 
senses  in  a  rigidity  of  oblivion,  such 
as  follows  an  overdose  of  opium. 

"  It  may  have  been  minutes,  or 
hours,  I  know  not,  when  a  stifling 
sensation,  oppressive  as  a  nightmare, 
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recalled  me  to  consciousness.  I 
rose  on  my  pallet,  and  instantly  be- 
came aware  of  a  disagreeable  odor 
of  sulphur.  Smoke,  densely  packed 
as  from  a  cannonade,  filled  the  apart- 
ment. From  its  unwholesome  in- 
halation, my  breath  came  short  and 
quick  ;  my  veins  were  swollen  pain- 
fully ;  a  profuse  sweat  covered  the 
whole  body.  Springing  up,  I  again 
consulted  the  thermometer.  Could 
I  trust  my  eyesight  ?  It  had  actu- 
ally risen  to  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty degrees ! 

"  At  this  juncture,  a  sound  inde- 
scribably deep  and  sullen,  accompa- 
nied by  a  shudder  of  the  ground  be- 
neath me,  swelled  ominously,  as  if 
from  the  very  centre  of  the  earth. 
Then,  after  an  instant's  death-like 
stillness,  there  burst  forth  a  peal — 
a  succession  of  peals  of  thunder — 
in  which  the  echoes  of  the  world's 
greatest  battle  would  have  been 
lost,  swallowed  up,  annihilated. 

"  With  a  bound  I  dashed  aside 
the  covering  of  the  tent,  and  gazed 
out  into  the  night.  God  of  mercy  ! 
what  a  sight  was  there !  The  fear- 
ful solution  of  the  haunting  pre- 
sentiment— the  awful  dread — the  in- 
explicable doubt — flashed  on  me  like 
a  flame  from  a  charnel.  We  were 
in  the  midst  of  an  eruption  of  the 
Skaptar  Yokul !  Seldom  to  mortal 
eyes  had  been  revealed  before  a 
mightier  sublimity  of  horrors.  The 
cloud  that  at  sunset  was  compara- 
tively a  mere  blot  in  the  distance, 
had  now  widened  through  space, 
drifting  in  eddies  along  the  heavens, 
and  momently  obscuring  the  moon 
that  gleamed  dimly  beyond  the 
shroud.  The  air  reeked  with  an  in- 
sufferable admixture  of  gas,  vapor, 
and  pumice,  and  the  ashes  showered 


around,  fell  thickly,  and  with  unpa- 
ralleled velocity. 

"But  the  spectacle  more  terrible 
than  aught  else — a  spectacle  of  pa- 
ralyzing grandeur — was  a  volume  of 
liquid  fire,  that  swept  towards  the 
late  peaceful  channels  of  the  river. 
Gleaming  and  swelling  as  it  pro- 
gressed, I  saw  that  the  tide  already 
overtopped  the  banks,  and  that  soon 
the  level  meadows  supporting  our 
encampment  would  be  overflooded. 

"  To  rush  shrinking  away  among 
my  comrades,  to  intimate  hurriedly 
the  danger,  to  loose  from  the  adjoin- 
ing tent  (which  had  served  for  a 
stable,)  the  first  horses  I  could  se- 
cure, to  drag  Merivale  and  Christi- 
na, half  stupified  by  the  suddenness 
of  our  peril,  to  a  position  where  we 
could  mount,  and  brave  together  the 
terrors  that  beset  us — to  plunge  the 
spurs  madly  into  the  flanks  of  my 
steed,  and  lead  the  way,  if  possible, 
to  some  point  of  safety,  appeared 
the  work  of  ages,  although  in  reality 
accomplished  with  the  celerity  of 
desperation.  As  we  advanced,  the 
imminence  of  our  peril  became  more 
and  more  evident.  We  were  tra- 
versing a  valley  between  two  exten- 
sive ridges,  and  it  was  clear  that  if 
the  waters  of  the  river,  (which, 
swayed  by  the  convulsions  of  earth- 
quakes, were  rising  in  boiling  eddies 
above  the  embankments,)  should 
reach  the  summit  we  had  left,  the 
interspaces  must,  almost  immediate- 
ly, be  devastated  by  the  flood.  But 
there  was  no  time  for  thought ;  we 
bore  recklessly  on.  To  treble  our 
difficulties,  the  moon  now  withdrew 
even  the  uncertain  light  she  had  af- 
forded us,  and  darkness  almost  to- 
tal encompassed  our  path.  Still, 
trusting  to  tho  instinct  of  our  horses, 
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we  speeded  onward  like  the  wind.  I 
supposed  that  we  had  ridden  some 
miles,  that  the  crisis  of  our  trial  was 
over,  when  the  broken,  flinty  ground 
we  were  passing  curved  suddenly 
upward  into  a  hill.  As  we  reached 
the  top,  what  a  thrill  of  despair  shot 
through  us  then  !  hissing  and  spark- 
ling, a  sea  of  molten  fire,  (for  the 
union  of  gases,  phosphorous,  and 
lava,  seemed  to  have  set  the  tide 
ablaze,)  writhed  and  travailed  be- 
low, and  splitting  against  every  ob- 
struction in  its  course,  dashed  into 
jets  of  flame,  like  a  monster  serpent, 
spitting  venom  and  blood. 

"  Our  true  situation  became  at 
once  apparent.  Relying  upon  the 
sagacity  of  our  animals,  themselves 
half  wild  with  fright,  we  had  made 
a  complete  circuit  in  the  darkness, 
and  were  re-approaching  the  very 
plain  upon  which  the  encampment 
had  stood.  The  glare  from  those 
infernal  waves  showed  us  each  other's 
faces.  Seldom  have  such  counte- 
nances been  seen  this  side  the  grave. 
At  length,  Merivale  spoke.  His  mo- 
ther would  nob  have  known  his 
voice.  It  was  strained,  husky,  sa- 
vage, inhuman  almost  in  its  agony 
of 'blip  plication. 

"'Fly!  For  Christ's  sake  ride 
on — on !  Don't  you  see  that  her 
strength  is  failing  her — on  !'  and  he 
pointed  to  Christina,  whom  he  had 
taken  on  the  saddle  before  him,  and 
was  trying  to  support  in  her  preca- 
rious seat. 

"  Dumbly  motioning  him  again  to 
follow,  I  spurred  down  the  descent, 
and  made  for  the  uplands,  which  I 
now  knew  lay  about  a  mile  and  a- 
half  due  north.  For  several  hun- 
dred yards  we  were  compelled  to 
keep  on  a  line  with  the  river,  as  af- 


fording the  only  tenable  ground  in 
the  neighborhood.  I  had  observed, 
the  day  previous,  that  a  deep  mo- 
rass bordered  our  path  to  the  right. 
To  avoid  this,  without  venturing  too 
near  the  river,  was  an  object  I  task- 
ed every  faculty  to  accomplish.  We 
had  just  cleared  the  narrow  ridge  I 
have  described,  when  a  tumultuous 
crash  in  the  direction  of  the  stream 
caused  me  to  look  back,  and  ascer- 
tain what  additional  danger  threat- 
ened us.  A  single  glance  informed 
me  that  escape  was  hopeless.  The 
steep  rampart  of  sand  and  rocks 
had  completely  given  way. 

"Falling  from  the  height,  a  ca- 
taract of  fire,  and  bearing  directly 
on  our  road,  with  a  swiftness  dou- 
bled by  the  elevation  of  its  egress 
the  glaring  waters  buist  forward  to 
ingulf  us.  There  was  a  piercing 
cry,  and  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  be- 
hind me.  The  horse  that  carried 
my  companions,  goaded  to  phrenzy, 
had  snapped  the  rein,  and  hurled 
his  riders  to  the  earth.  He  tram- 
pled by  me  like  a  tempest.  I  snatch- 
ed at  the  br  die  as  he  passed,  but 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  grasp  a 
sunbeam.  At  this  moment,  a  cur- 
rent of  wind  parted  the  veil  of  smoke 
and  ashes  that  had  obscured  the 
light,  and  the  moon  shone  upon  the 
horrors  of  the  scene. 

"  My  own  horse  now  grew  ungov- 
ernable. Alarmed  by  the  other's 
flight,  he  dashed  furiously  in  his 
track.  My  brain  spun  with  the  mad- 
ness of  the  motion,  and  the  soil 
glided  beneath  us  with  the  rapidity 
of  thought.  A  dull,  £rey  object, 
towering  in  front,  caught  my  view. 
It  was  a  site  many  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  field,  a  granite  mound 
strewed  with  the  fragments  of  some 
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ruined  temple.  I  threw  myself  from 
the  horse,  heeded  not  a  severe  con- 
cussion that  rewarded  the  act,  clam- 
bered half  way  up  the  gorge,  and 
then  turned  to  witness  the  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  beings  from  whom 
I  had  been  separated. 

"  Across  the  intervening  space  a 
double  radiance  was  cast — radiance 
from  the  heavens,  and  a  sickly, 
death-like  glare  from  the  rushing 
torrents. 

"Merivale,  apparently  uninjured 
by  his  fall,  had  lilted  Christina  in 
his  arms,  and  still  hastened  franti- 
cally forward  ;  but  the  raging  bil- 
lows were  upon  them.  A  miracle 
alone  could  have  rescued  the  devot- 
ed pair. 

"  As  I  looked,  Merivale  evidently 
became  aware  that  further  efforts 
were  vain.  He  paused,  and  knelt 
with  his  precious  burden  on  the 
grass.  With  his  back  turned  to  the 
destruction,  to  shut  out  the  view 
from  his  beloved,  I  could  see  that 
my  friend  kissed  her  fervently,  and 
then  he  drew  from  his  breast  a  large 
golden  crucifix,  which  he  always 
bore  about  his  person.  It  ^flashed 
like  a  divine  glory  amid  the  desola- 
tion !  Pallid  as  whitest  marble,  but 
how  ineffably  beautiful,  Christina 
opened  her  eyes  upon  <he  symbol  of 
life  in  death.  The  dark  hair  was  cast 
back,  the  inanimate  form  revived, 
and  a  trembling  hand  clasped  the 
cross  to  her  lips.  The  action  de- 
ranged  her  robes,  and  from  the  bo- 
dice that  girdled  the  young,  tender 
heart,  something  like  a  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers dropped  upon  t]\e  ground. 

"  And  now,  the  shadow  of  the  gi- 
gantic flood  nickered  over  them  ;  it 
progressed,  deepened,  past,  until, 
whore  but  an  instant  before,  these 
two  passionate  human  creatures  had 


breathed  their  last  vows,  (vows 
which  from  the  terrific  scene  around 
seemed  to  have  caught  an  unearthly 
sublimity,)  nothing  could  be  disco- 
vered save  an  eddying,  boiling,  fu- 
rious whirl  of  torrents,  bellowing  as 
if  in  beastial  triumph  over  the  ruin 
they  had  wrought." 

M  msieur  de  Fontaine  sunk  back 
upon  his  seat  exhausted.  Observing 
that  he  continued  silent,  I  said  : 
"  These  painful  recollections  trouble 
you  ;  dismiss  them,  mon  ami." 

"  We  cannot,"  he  replied,  "  de- 
throne memory  at  will ;  in  my  per- 
sonal experience,  you  perceive  there 
has  been  something  of  the  bizarre  ; 
I  passed  through  a  terrible  ordeal 
and  survived,  the  wreck  of  what  I 
was.  The  shadow  of  that  night  of 
ruin  oppresses  me  always." 

"  And  yet,"  I  rejoined,  "  you  are 
not  a  melancholy  man  ;  indeed,  I've 
thought  you  unusually  cheerful.  I 
confess  that  when  I  have  reflected 
upon  your  malady  and  its  nature, 
this  has  surprised  me." 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  reason  of  my  cheer- 
fulness, during  the  months  I've 
known  you,  is  the  certainty  that  I 
shall  soon  be  rid  of  this  disease." 

I  did  not  answer,  pitying  the  in- 
valid's hallucination  ;  he  was  evi- 
dently in  a  hopeless  decline. 

"  You  don't  understand  me,"  he 
continued.  "  I  mean  that  death  is 
at  hand.  Disease  cannot  follow  us 
into  the  grave.  It  is  joy,  inconceiv- 
able, this  conviction  of  approaching 
rest.  O !  the  peace  of  our  final 
sleep !  For  me,  death  has  cast  aside 
all  the  hideous  paraphernalia  of  his 
state.  We  have  been  bed-fellows 
for  years.  We  have  eaten  at  the 
same  board  ;  partaken  of  the  same 
cup;  walked  together  in  shady  lanes 
during  the  pleasant  days  of  spring, 
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and  sometimes  at  sunset,  when  I 
looked  with  saddened  eyes  at  the 
fading  light,  and  mused  how  soon  I, 
too,  must  pass  into  darkness,  a  spi- 
rit has  seemed  to  come  between  me, 
and  the  thought,  pointing  with  wan 
finger  to  the  zenith. 

"  And  there,  I  have  beheld  innu- 
merable islands  of  gold  and  purple 
floating  above  the  sun.  These  were 
exhalations  from  earth ;  yet  they 
mounted  upwards.  Then  would  I 
turn  to  death,  and  the  monarch's 
eyes  beamed  kindly  upon  me. 

"Life,  with  a  serenity  lovely  as 
the  twilight  of  this  beautiful  clime, 
is  passing  to  the  unknown  beyond  ! 
The  shadow  of  the  change  falls  re- 
freshingly on  my  heart.  Great  hopes 
are  whispered,  too,  from  the  pages 
of  the  wise,  who  have  traveled  the 
'  dark  valley'  before  me.  With  Mil- 
ton, I  traverse  the  vast  space,  up  to 
the  central  glory.  Between  the 
sombre  draperies,  the  melancholy 
fantasies  of  the  'Ebon Bard,'*  I  see, 
as  in  a  divine  illumination,  the  stars 
of  the  heaven  that  grows  not  dim, 
and  the  splendor  of  the  Immortals, 
and  the  rush  of  the  rivers  in  the 
light  of  Aidenni  And  then,  my 
friend,  when  the  soul  is  less  highly 
strung,  when  the  flesh  cries  aloud, 
and  the  world  I  had  loathed,  as- 
sumes the  wanton  deceptions  of  old, 
I  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  pioneer 
of  English  philosophy,  and  lo !  it  is 
written  : 

" '  I  have  often  thought  upon 
Death,  and  I  find  it  the  least  of  all 
evils  !  All  that  which  is  past  is  as  a 
dream,  and  he  who  hopes,  or  de- 
pends upon  time  coming,  dreams 
waking.  So  much  of  our  life  as  we 
have  discovered,  is  already  dead,  and 
all  those  hours  which  we  share,  even 

*  Young. 


from  the  breasts  of  our  mother,  un- 
til we  return  to  our  grandmother,  the 
Earth,  are  part  of  our  dying  days, 
and  whereof  even  this  is  one,  and 
those  that  succeed  are  of  the  samf 
nature,  for  we  die  daily.  The  night 
was  even  now  ;  but  that  name  is 
lost  ;  it  is  not  now  late,  but  early. 
Mine  eyes  begin  to  discharge  their 
watch,  and  compound  with  this 
fleshly  weakness  for  a  time  of  per- 
petual rest.'f 

"After  all,"  concluded  De  Fon- 
taine, in  a  feeble  voice,  "  the  paradox 
of  the  Syrian  dramatist,  the  friend 
of  Ca^ar,  and  rival  of  Laberius,  is 
not  unounded  in  truth  :  '  that  man 
is  happiest  who  dies  before  he  wishes 
to  die.'  Alas !  that  such  a  fate  can- 
not be  mine." 

A  month  later  I  stood  by  my 
friend's  grave  in  Rome. 

From  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Eternal  City,  (dim  arcades  and  tem- 
ples, and  the  Coliseum  in  the  dis- 
tance, broken  vaults,  and  defaced 
tombs  around,)  I  looked  up  through 
the  breathless  night  to  "  that 
Throne  which  cannot  be  ruined." 
O!  blissful  faith  in  human  souls, 
that  from  the  death-bed  and  the  se- 
pulchre springest,  elastic  as  the  joys 
of  childhood,  and  strong  as  infa  li- 
ble  convictions  of  natural  and  rigid 
reason.  This  hope  is  pressed  down 
habitually  by  the  weight  of  our  sad 
mortality  ;  but  when  the  prison- 
house  of  one  dearest  to  our  affec- 
tions is  broken  up,  and  the  last  fet- 
ter of  the  earthly  chain  dissolved, 
then,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  look  out  upon  Eternity, 
and  to  follow  the  spirit's  flight — ■ 
"  With  strength  like  that  which  lifts  the 

eagle's  wing, 
Where  the  stars   dazzle,    and  the  Angels 
sing." 

*  Bacon. 
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The  early  spring-time  faintly  flushed  the  earth, 
And  in  the  woods,  and  by  their  favorite  stream, 
The  fair  wild  roses  blossomed  modestly 
Above  the  wave  that  wooed  them — there,  at  eve, 
Philip  had  brought  the  woman  that  he  loved, 
And  told  his  love,  and  bared  his  burning  heart ; 
She,  Constance,  the  shy  sunbeams  trembling  oft 
Through  dewy  leaves  upon  her  golden  hair, 
Made  him  no  answer — tapped  her  pretty  foot, 
And  seemed  to  muse.     "To-morrow  I  depart," 
Said  Philip,  sadly,  ' '  for  wild  fields  of  war — 
Shall  I  go  girt  by  love's  invincible  mail, 
Stronger  than  mortal  armor,  or  all  stripped 
Of  love  and  hope,  march  reckless  unto  death  ?" 

A  soft  mist  filled  her  eyes,  and  overflowed 
In  sudden  rain  of  passion,  as  she  stretched 
Her  delicate  hand  to  his,  and  plighted  troth 
With  lips  more  rosy  than  the  sun-bathed  flowers. 
And  Philip  pressed  the  dear  hand  fervently, 
Wherefrom  in  happy  mood  he  quickly  drew 
A  small  white  glove,  and  ere  she  guessed  his  will, 
Clipped  lightly  from  her  head  one  golden  curl, 
And  bound  the  glove,  and  placed  it  next  his  heart* 
"Now  am  I  safe,"  cried  Philip,  "this  pure  charm 
Is  proof  against  all  hazard  or  mischance. 
Here,  yea,  unto  this  self-same  spot  I  vow 
To  bring  it  stainless  back  ;  and  you  shall  wear 
This  little  glove  upon  our  marriage  eve." 
And  Constance  heard  him,  smiling  through  her  tears* 

H. 

Another  spring-time  faintly  flushed  the  earth, 
And  in  the  woods,  and  by  their  favorite  stream, 
The  fair  wild  roses  blossomed  modestly 
Above  the  waves  that  wooed  them  ;  there  at  eve 
Came  a  pale  woman  with  wide-wandering  eyes, 
And  tangled  golden  ringlets,  and  weak  steps. 
Reeling  towards  the  streamlet's  glittering  marge, 
She  seemed  phantasmal,  shadowy,  like  the  forms 
By  moonlight  conjured  from  a  place  of  graves  ; 
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There,  crouching  o'er  the  stream,  she  laved  and  laved 

Some  object  in  it  with  a  strained  regard, 

And  muttered  fragments  of  distempered  words, 

Whereof  were  these  :  "He  vowed  to  bring  it  back, 

The  love-charm  that  I  gave  him — my  white  glove-— 

Stainless  and  whole.     He  has  not  kept  his  oath ! 

O,  Philip  !  Philip  !  have  you  cast  me  off, 

Off,  like  this  worthless  thing  you  send  me  home, 

Tattered,  and  mildewed  ?    Look  you,  what  a  rent, 

Right  through  the  palm  ! — it  cannot  be  my  glove— 

And  look  again  !  what  horrid  stain  is  here  ? 

My  glove  !    You  placed  it  next  your  heart  and  swore 

To  keep  it  safe,  and  on  this  self-same  spot 

Return  it  to  me  on  our  marriage  eve  ; 

And  now — and  now — I  know  'tis  not  my  glove, 

Yet  Philip,  sweet,  it  was  a  cruel  jest — 

You  surely  did  noi  mean  to  fright  me  thus? 

For  hark  you,  as  I  laved  the  loathsome  thing, 

To  see  what  stain  defiled  it — (do  not  smile, 

I  feel  that  I  am  foolish,  foolish,  Philip,) 

But,  God  of  Heaven  !  I  dreamed  that  stain  was— blood  !" 

Paul  H.  EinE, 


■■*•*■ 
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A  SONG. 


X. 

The  sunrise  o'er  the  purpling  hilla 
Is  beauteous  as  a  heavenly  dream, 

A  deep,  subduing  pathos  lives 
In  sunset's  waning  beam  ; 

But  noontide  pours  a  grander  glow 

Than  those  sweet  hours  can  ever  show. 

XL 

Thus  burns  the  roseate  love  of  youth 
Thro'  golden  airs  of  warm  desire, 

And  thus  a  nameless  pathos  dwells 
In  Love's  soft  evening  fire  ; 

But  manhood's  love  that  noon  hath  won 

When  Passion  flames — the  perfect  sun. 
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FROM  THE  FRENCH  OP  SOUVESTRE. 


I  was  still  young  and  entirely  en- 
grossed with  the  pbsorbing  interests 
of  the  present,  and  felt  only  con- 
tempt for  the  past.  Proud,  like  all 
of  my  age,  of  a  sfcreng  h  which  life 
had  not  vet  tried,  I  mistrusted  noth- 
ing,  and  knew  myself  fortunate  in 
having  been  born  in  our  times;  I 
admired  myself  in  my  cotempo- 
raries.  When  I  looked  backward,  I 
saw  only  prejudices,  superstition  or 
servility  ;  my  generation  seemed  to 
me,  in  reality,  to  open  history  and 
bear  the  world,  like  Atlas.  Hence 
my  superb  contempt  for  everything 
which  was  not  of  our  times.  I 
mocked  at  the  ancient  modes  ;  old 
usages  made  me  shrug  my  should- 
ers ;  I  fled  from  grey  heads.  An 
orphan  almost  from  the  cradle,  I 
had  grown  up  among  companions 
of  my  own  age,  without  relations 
and  without  friends,  whose  affection 
cou  d  reconcile  me  to  age.  Thus  it 
was  distasteful  to  me  equally  in  peo- 
ple and  things.  Whenever  it  did 
not  make  me  laugh,  it  frightened 
me.  My  life  was  gladsome,  though 
laborious.  Drawn  along  'mid  the 
feverish  activity  of  modern  society, 
I  took  pleasure  in  exerting  myself. 
I  resembled  the  young  swimmer  who 
loves  to  battle  with  the  waves — but 
moments  of  lassitude  intervened, 
in  which  I  would  have  welcomed  a 
corner  of  the  shore  on  which  I 
might  seat  myself,  and  a  ray  of  sun- 


shine to  warm  me.  Confined  with- 
in the  limits  of  straitened  mediocri- 
ty, I  longed  for  the  wings  of  gold 
which  make  us  free  of  space.  Com- 
pelled to  occupy  myself  especially 
with  my  own  concerns  in  order  to 
live,  I  desired  leisure,  that  I  might 
speak  of  and  serve  others.  An  un- 
expected event  came  to  tear  me 
both  from  my  labors  and  my 
dreams.  I  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  a  distant  relative  in  one  of 
the  Provinces,  of  whom  I  had  never 
heard,  who  had  left  me  his  heir. 
The  notary's  letter  demanded  my 
presence,  as  indispensable  to  hasten 
possession  of  the  property.  I  was 
obliged  then  to  take  the  diligence 
from  Bourgogue,  which  would  carry 
me  to  the  village  lately  inhabited 
by  the  deceased.  The  journey  was 
made  well  enough.  A  beautiful 
autumn  sun  illumined  the  country  ; 
the  woods  were  crowned  with  their 
last  leaves,  and  we  heard,  on  every 
sids,  the  wheels  of  the  wagons  bring- 
ing in  the  harvests,  or  the  songs 
of  the  peasants,  who  were  plowing.. 
Altoge  her,  I  was  not  dissatisfied 
with    the    Province  until  my  arrival 

at ;    but  there    they  told  me  I 

had  to  quit  the  diligence  and  pro- 
ceed on  foot  to  the  village  at  which 
I  was  expected.  There  were  two 
leagues  to  go,  through  roads  mud- 
died by  recent  rains.  The  day  be- 
gan to  decline,  and  a  cold  October 
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fog  already  filled  the  depth  of  the 
valley.  I  started  in  a  bad  enough 
humor,  giving  the  country  where 
no  fiacres  were  to  be  found  to  the 
devil,  and  picking  my  way  between 
the  ruts  as  well  as  I  could.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  directions  which  had 
been  given  me  at  the  stopping 
p'aces  were  not  very  clear  ;  all  the 
paths  through  the  vines  looked  alike 
to  me  ;  I  lost  my  way  repeatedly, 
and  it  was  already  night  before  I 
reached  the  village.  I  had  to  go 
from  door  to  door  to  find  out  my 
cousin's  house,  and  when  I  got  there, 
at  last,  dirty  and  benumbed,  I  found 
nobody.  A  passer-by  told  me  that 
Dame  Telecite  (the  housekeeper) 
was  praying  at  the  church.  I  had 
to  wait  till  her  return,  promenading 
before  the  court,  my  hands  in  my 
pockets  and  my  nose  buried  in  the 
collar  of  my  cloak.  This  guard  at 
the  door  of  my  own  house  might 
have  been  pleasant  enough,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fatigue  and  the  fog, 
which  had  insensibly  transformed  it- 
self into  a  fine  rain.  My  patience 
was  exhausted,  when,  at  last,  an  old 
servant,  with  "a  half-citizen  air,  ap- 
peared, whom  I  recognized  from  her 
book  of  hours.  At  the  sight  of  a 
stranger,  standing  near  the  thresh- 
old, she  stopped  and  asked  what  I 
wanted  ?  "  Madame  Telecite,"  re- 
plied I,  grumbling. 

"  You  mean  to  say  Mademoiselle" 
replied  the  old  one,  with  a  sour 
voice  ;  "  that  is  me  ;  what  do  you 
want,  sir  ?" 

"First,  that  you  open  this  dror," 
cried  I  ;  "  then  that  you  should  fur- 
nish me  with  the  means  of  drying 
myself  ;"  and  to  prevent  any  objec- 
tions, I  gave  my  name.  I  hoped 
that  at  my  name  the  old  house- 
keeper would  have  poured  forth  ex- 


cuses, but,  to  my  astonishment,  she 
regarded  me  with  a  sort  of  defiant 
hostility. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  tlje  gentleman  who  is 
the  heir!"  said  she,  with  a  slow 
voice  ;  "  then  I  must  go  and  let  the 
notary  know — " 

"To  the  diable!"  interrupted  I, 
impatiently  ;  "  the  first  business  is 
to  let  me  have  shelter  ;  let  us  go  in, 
Madame  Telecite." 

"Pardon  me  !"  replied  she,  reso- 
lutely ;  "  I  have  been  put  in  charge 
of  the  house  ;  I  must  take  care,  as 
I  a  in  responsible  ;  you  must  stay 
here,  sir  ;  Mr.  Boisseau  will  decide 
himself  what  I  must  do." 

And  without  waiting  for  my  an- 
swer, she  turned  her  toes  and  dis- 
appeared by  an  alley.  I  recom- 
menced the  hundred  steps  before 
my  inheritance.  At  the  end  of  a 
half  hour,  Telecite  reappeared,  with 
a  little  man  in  spectacles,  who  in- 
troduced himself  as  Mr.  Boisseau, 
to  whom  I  showed  the  letter  he  had 
written  me,  and  the  papers  proving 
my  identity.  After  having  examined 
them  by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  he 
chose  to  recognize  me  as  "  the  per- 
son in  question,"  and  ordered  that 
I  should  be  allowed  to  enter.  Dur- 
ing all  these  formalities,  I  had  con- 
tinued stamping  my  feet  on  the 
door-sill  and  cursing  all  the  tabbies 
in  the  village.  When  the  door  was 
opened  at  last,  I  abruptly  told  Mr. 
Boisseau  that  I  would  go  to  see  him 
in  the  morning  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary, and  rushed  into  the  dark  cor- 
ridor, without  inviting  him  to  come 
in.  The  old  servant  soon  appeared 
with  the  lantern,  and  conducted  me 
to  an  old  parlor,  furnished  with  four 
straw  chairs  and  a  horse-hair  sofa, 
and  having  for  ornaments  only  two 
plaster  casts  of  Paul  and  Virginia, 
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stuck  on  the  mantle-piece,  between 
four  marble  apples.     The  difficulty 
which    I    had    in    making   myself 
known,  joined  to  the   journey  and 
drizzle,    had   made   me    badly   dis- 
posed.    I  did  not  try  to  hide  my  ill- 
humor.     I  ordered  the  housekeeper 
shortly  to  kindle  a  fire  and  prepare 
my  supper,  while  I  explored  the  rest 
of  the  house.  Arming  myself,  there- 
fore, with  an  old  candle-stick,  with 
the  silver  half  rubbed  off,  in  which 
a  little  candle  was  stuck  and  dress- 
ed with  a  paper  frill,  I  started  to  go 
through   my   dead   cousin's   house. 
Everything   accorded  with   the   sa- 
loon  in  which   I  had  been  first  re- 
ceived.    The  faded   hangings  were 
mixed  here  and  there  with  newer 
pieces,  which  gave  them  an  appear- 
ance  of   patched  rags.     The  furni- 
ture, of  old  shapes  and  coarse  work- 
manship, very  imperfectly  supplied 
the   open   rooms.      Care,    elegance, 
convenience,    all   wee   wanting    in 
this  old  dwelling.     I  found  in  it  an 
eloquent  witness  of  the  barbarism 
of    our   fathers,  and   a   new   proof 
that  the  good  sense  and  good  taste 
had  only  begun  with   our   genera- 
tion.    The   bed-chamber   was   par- 
ticularly curious.     The   bed,  in  the 
form  of   a  coffin,    was  shut  up   in 
four  queer  serge   curtains,  eaten  by 
the  moths  ;  upon  a  table,  the  draw- 
er of  which  was  missing,  were  set  a 
cracked  water-pitcher,  and  a   basin 
of  a  different  color.     Besides,  aloner 
the  length  of    the   wall,  hung   old 
family  portraits,  enough  to  make  a 
connoisseur   nervous.      Painted    at 
different  ages,  they  represented  per- 
sons of  different  professions,  among 
whom  I  observed    an  ecclesiastic,  a 
merchant,  a  judge,    an    officer,  and, 
finally,  a  fat    man,  half  citizen,  half 
peasant,    whom   Dame  Telecite    in- 


formed  me   was    her    late   master. 
The    honest    housekeeper   had  re- 
joined me,  with  the  information  that 
supper  was    served.     I  followed  her 
to    the    eating-room.     The   appear- 
ance of  the    table  struck  me.     The 
linen,  drawn  from   a   reserved  sup- 
ply to  do  me  honor,  was  discolored 
with  yellow  stripes  ;    the   pipe-clay 
plates    appeared   to   be   illustrated 
with  arabestjue  cracks,  proving  the 
use  of  knives  and  forks  ;   the  glass- 
es,   without   stems,   were   not  alto- 
gether unlike  the  bowls  of  our  old 
Argand-lamps,  and  finally  two  box 
salt-cellars  offered  to  the  faster,  for 
seasoning,  kitchen  salt  and  pound- 
ed pepper.      Dame  Telecite  served 
me  with  soup  margu,  in  which  the 
butter  had  been  forgotten,  and  the 
remains  of  a  brood-chicken,  of  which 
her   maternal     solicitude     had  left 
only  the  skin  and  the  bones.     The 
housekeeper   assured   me   this   was 
the   ordinary  fare  of  her  late  mas- 
ter, but,  by  way  of  hospitality  to  me, 
she   added  three  apples,    about    to 
rot,  and  a  piece  of  cheese,  covered 
with  green  mold.     I  wished  to  taste 
the  wine  ;    it  was   a  light,  muddy 
kind,  made  from  the   refuse  of  the 
vintage.      More   discontented   than 
ever  with  my  journey,  I  determined 
to  go  to  bed.    The  old  woman  light- 
ed me   to   the  chamber  ;  its  great 
funeral   bed,  its  old    smoked   por- 
traits were  even  more  repulsive  than 
at   first    sight.     I  turned    suddenly 
towards  my  conductress,  and  asked 
if  there  were  an  auctioneer  in  the 
village  ? 

"An  auctioneer!"  replied  she; 
"I  know  nothing  of  such  things, 
and  they  never  have  public  sales 
here." 

"Excuse  me,  and  how  are  they 
made  then  ?" 
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"  The  beadle  advertises  the  things 
at  all  the  cross-ways  of  the  dis- 
trict." 

"Ah,  well!  let  the  beadle  be 
warned  to-morrow  to  advertise  the 
sale  of  everything  here." 

"Everything?  What,  sir,  you  will 
keep  nothing  ?" 

"Nothing — not  even  the  paint- 
ings." 

"Not  even  the  paintings?  Oh, 
sir,  you  are  not  in  earnest ! — these 
are  family  portraits !" 

"  I  told  you  that  I  will  sell  all  ; 
good  night !"  And  I  took  the 
candle  from  Dame  Telecite,  who 
went  out,  raising  her  hunds  to  hea- 
ven. And  what  would  she  have  me 
do  with  these  daubs?  Oh!  yes,  I 
will  sell  you,  grotesque  images,  if  it 
be  only  for  hatred  of  the  times 
which  you  represent.  This  gloomy 
air  is  yours  ;  these  inelegant  and 
parsimonious  usages  are  your  leg- 
acy ;  this  life,  despoiled  of  all  the 
charms  of  our  modern  civilization, 
is  your  life,  perpetuated  by  tradi- 
tion !  Out  from  here,  barbarians ! 
we  are  not  of  the  same  race  and 
have  nothing  in  common  !  While 
speaking  thus  to  myself,  I  went  to 
bed ;  but  fatigue  and  ill-humor 
banished  sleep.  I  took  the  volume 
of  history,  which  I  had  brought  to 
occupy  me  on  the  road  ;  then  the 
inventory  of  the  property  which  the 
notary  had  given  me.  Here  a  more 
agreeable  surprise  than  the  others 
awaited  me — the  aggregate  of  the 
ciphers  reached  a  sum  total  far 
higher  than  I  had  supposed,  and 
made  me  almost  rich.  This  unex- 
pected discovery  softened  my  dis- 
content singularly,  and  began  to 
make  the  digestion  of  my  bad  sup- 
per «  asier.  I  began  to  examine  the 
items   of    the  inventory,   until  the 


ciphers  commenced  to   float   indis- 
tinctly before  my  half-closed  eyelids. 
At  last  I  lost  consciousness  of  what 
surrounded  me.     It  soon  seemed  to 
me  that  the  noise  of  steps  were  to 
be  heard  round  my  bed.     I  opened 
my  eyes  and  perceived  a  dozen  per- 
sonages grouped  around   me.     All 
wore  old  but  different  costumes,  in 
which   I  recognized,  with  surprise, 
those  of  the  old  portraits  adorning 
my  chamber.     I   looked  from  them 
to  the  wall  to  compare  them.     The 
frames  alone   remained    suspended 
there.     These   were   verily  the  old 
images  of  the  family,  who  were  mi- 
raculously    restored     to     life !     At 
their  head    appeared   an    old  man 
whom  I  had  not  noticed  in  the  col- 
lection.     My   look   rested   on  him 
with  a  peculiar  curiosity,  which  he 
appeared  to  understand.   "  You  seek 
in  vain  for  my  visage   among  these 
portraits,"   said   he  ;  "  in   my  time, 
no   painter  would   have   taken  the 
trouble  to  reproduce  the  features  of 
a  serf  like  me  ;    but  I  comprehend- 
ed  the   miseries  of    my  condition, 
and,  by  dint  of  work,   I   succeeded 
in   purchasing  my  freedom.     It   is 
due   to  that,    that   one   of   my  de- 
scendants, whom  you  see  here,  has 
been  enabled  to  study  and   become 
a  priest."     The   one  he   designated 
then  advanced.-    "  The  poor  and  the 
oppressed   needed  protection,"  said 
he,     quietly ;    "  sustained     by    the 
name  of  Christ,  I  have  endeavored 
to   afford  it ;    I  have  helped  to  in- 
struct the  people,  to  make  them  love 
virtue  and  to  strengthen  them   by 
uprightness,    hope     and    patience, 
while  my  family  rose  slowly  in  my 
shadow  and  took  place  among  the 
honest  merchants  of  the  province." 
A  third   speaker    then    raised    his 
voice  :  "  I  have  improved  this  con- 
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dition,  transmitted  from  our  fa- 
thers," said  he,  with  some  pride ; 
"  named  syndic  of  our  corporation, 
I  have  obtained  for  it  new  immuni- 
ties ;  we  united  together  to  defend 
the  fruits  of  labor  against  violence, 
and  I  have  been  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  this  bourgeoisie,  which  has 
associated  general  interests  under 
the  name  of  communes."  "And 
I,"  began  his  neighbor,  who,  from 
his  toga  and  austere  aspect,  might 
be  recognized  as  a  magistrate,  "I 
have  contributed  to  make  law  pre- 
vail over  will,  and  equity  over  pow- 
er. The  strongest  have  been  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
unarmed  judges  ;  force  has  yielded 
before  the  right."  "  And  even  de- 
clared itself  its  auxiliary !"  added 
an  officer,  with  his  complexion  cop- 
pered by  ihe  sun — "  The  descend- 
ants of  the  serfs  of  ancient  times 
have  finished  by  buckling  on  the 
sword  and  becoming  the  defenders 
of  the  country  and  of  law.  Since 
both  have  belonged  to  the  whole 
nation,  the  whole  nation  has  shed 
its  blood  to  defend  them.  In  all 
becoming  soldiers,  we  have  all  be- 
come more  than  gentlemen."  "  Yes," 
replied  a  last  speaker,  in  whom  I 
recognized  my  cousin's  portrait, 
"  my  predecessors  had  conquered 
justice  and  liberty  for  our  descend- 
ants ;  property  remained  to  be  ac- 
quired for  them  ;  I  have  accepted 
this  ant-like  role.  Thanks  to  my 
labors  and  my  savings,  I  have  slow- 
ly increased  the  small  pittance  be- 
queathed by  our  fathers  ;  I  have 
enlarged  their  legacy  ;  I  have  in- 
creased their  land  ;  I  will  leave  be- 
hind me  six  times  as  much  as  I  re- 
ceived, and,  thanks  to  the  prudent 
probity  of  Dame  Telecite,  all  will 
reach  my   heir  intact ;   I  will  thus 


have  secured  to  him  the  leisure  to 
cultivate  his  intellect,  and  liberty  to 
do  good,  and  the  happiness  of  not 
being  compelled  to  occupy  himself 
solely  with  his  own  necessities,  but 
being  able  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
good  01  others.  If  he  be  worthy  of 
such  a  favor,  he  will  know  how  to 
profit  by  it ;  he  will  ever  preserve, 
in  the  depth  of  his  heart,  a  little 
gratitude  for  the  man  who  has  pre- 
pared such  a  beautiful  task  for  him; 
far  from  mocking,  he  will  bless,  and 
he  will  know  how  to  sanctify  what 
the  old  cousin  saved  on  himself,  in 
spending  it  generously  on  others." 
These  last  words  had  been  pro- 
nounced in  an  accent  so  lively  and 
impressive,  that  I  started  in  spite  of 
myself,  and  I  awoke. 

The  light  was  about  dying  out ; 
the  old  portraits  were  in  their 
places  ;  the  inventory  and  the  his- 
tory had  rolled  to  the  foot  of  the 
bed  ;  my  vision  was  but  a  dream ! 
A  dream,  or  rather  the  voice  of 
good  sense  and  of  conscience. 

The  old  portraits  were  truly  the 
symbols  of  the  past ;  each  of  them 
recalled  to  me  service  rendered  by 
an  age  and  a  class.  They  marked, 
so  to  speak,  the  steps  of  time  upon 
the  route  of  progress.  For  those 
who  knew  how  to  comprehend, 
there  was  in  them  a  glorious  record 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  our 
ancestors.  Struck  with  a  sudden 
light,  I  extended  my  hand  towards 
the  half-defaced  canvasses,  as 
though  they  had  been  able  to  hear 
and  to  understand  me — "  Oh !  par- 
don I"  cried  I  ;  "  pardon,  old  sol- 
diers of  the  centuries'  past,  I  com- 
prehend now  the  respect  due  you ! 
All  the  harvests  gathered  to-day,  of 
which  I  was  so  vain,  have  been  sown 
by  your  hands — the  present  in  but 
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the  consequence  of  the  past,  and  you  in  my  memory.     And  you,  also, 

tradition   the    instrument   of    pro-  vestiges   of    a  time   which  we    no 

gress.     Pardon,  oh   you   who  have  longer  understand,  rusticity  of  our 

only   known   the  tree  of  science  in  fathers,  old  and  obsolete  usages,  you 

its  infancy,  but  who  have  watered  it  will  no  longer  excite  either  my  ridi- 

with  your    sweat    and    with    your  cule  or  anger,  for  I  will  know  that 

blood.      I   comprehend    now,   that  you  are  the  still  visible  ruins  of  a 

mv  pride  was  ingratitude,  and  I  will  civilization   which  has  fulfilled  its 

hereafter  reserve  a  sacred  place  for  task." 


-++*- 


STAND    FIRM. 

[The  following  lines,  which  were  sent  to  General  Polk,  with  a  miniature  Confederate 
flag,  having  a  cross  of  gold  on  a  ground  of  blue,  were  composed  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Key 
Blunt,  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  S.  Key,  author  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  The 
name  of  the  authoress  gives  some  literary  interest  to  the  strong  and  feeling  lines :] 

In  the  name  of  God  !  amen  ! 

Stand  for  our  southern  rights  ! 
Over  ye  southern  men 

The  God  of  Battles  fights  ! 
Fling  the  invaders  far, 

Hurl  back  their  work  of  woe  ; 
Their  voice  is  the  voice  of  a  brother, 

But  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  a  foe. 
They  come  with  a  tramping  army, 

Invading  our  native  sod, 
Stand,  Southrons,  fighj;,  and  conquer  1 

In  the  name  of  the  mighty  God  ! 

They  are  singing  our  song  of  triumph, 

Which  was  tuned  by  our  southern  Key, 
While  they're  breaking  the  heart-strings 

Of  your  nation's  harmony. 
Sadly,  it  floated  from  us, 

Sighing  o'er  land  and  wave, 
Till  mute  on  the  lips  of  the  poet, 

It  sleeps  in  his  southern  grave. 
Spirit  and  song  departed  ! 

Minstrel  and  minstrelsy  ! 
We  mourn  the  heavy  hearted, 

But  we  will — we  shall  be  free  ! 

They  are  waving  our  flag  above  us, 

With  a  despot's  tyrant  will, 
With  our  blood  they  have  stained  its  colors^ 

And  called  it  holy  still. 
With  tearful  eyes,  but  steady  hands, 

We'll  tear  its  stripes  apart, 
And  fling  them,  like  broken  fetters, 

That  may  not  bind  the  heart. 
But  we  will  save  our  stars  of  glory, 

In  the  might  of  the  sacred  sign, 
Of  Him  who  has  fixed  forever 

Our  southern  Cross  to  shine  ! 

Stand,  Southrons  !  stand  and  conquer  I 

Solemn,  and  strong,  and  sure  ! 
The  strife  will  not  be  longer 

Than  God  shall  bid  endure. 
By  the  life  that  only  yesterday 

Came  with  the  infant's  breath  ! 
By  the  feet  which,  'ere  the  morrow,  may 

Tread  to  the  soldier's  death  ! 
By  the  blood  which  cries  to  Heaven — 

Crimson  upon  our  sod ! 
Stand,  Southrons  !  stand  and  conquer  I 

In  the  name  of  the  mighty  God  I 
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In  its  causes,  conduct  and  consequences, 
the  late  civil  war  in  this  country  may  be 
considered  sui  generis.  The  literature  to 
which  it  has  given  birth  seems  to  be  as  pe- 
culiar as  the  war  itself.  In  no  other  sec- 
tional contest  has  the  unsuccessful  side 
been  able  to  point  to  so  many  « xtraordin- 
ary  military  leaders,  or  such  wonderful  in- 
stances of  long  continued  resistance,  by 
inferior  forces,  against  a  superiority  of 
numbers,  wealth  and  resources.  And  in 
the  literature  of  no  overthrown  cause  do 
we  find  the  statesmen  who  were  its  leaders 
sinking  to  such  diminutive  proportions 
alongside  of  those  who  led  its  armies. 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
time  has  not  come  to  write  a  philosophical 
history  of  the  war,  or  to  present  to  the 
world  a  well-considered  disquisition  on  the 
principles  involved  in  the  contest.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  that  history  will  never  be 
written  and  the  lost  cause  will  only  be 
vindicated  by  the  triumph,  in  another 
shape,  of  the  principles  which  animated  it, 
which  will  prove  to  be  the  best  defence  of 
the  motives,  and  the  keenest  censure  of  the 
conduct  of  its  statesmen.  Much,  how- 
ever, of  the  neglect  accorded  to  the  display 
of  extraordinary  ability  in  those  who  car- 
ried on  with  dignity  and  force  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  during  a  scene  ot 
continual  and  always  terrible  conflict,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  admiration  won  by  that 
which  attracts  the  external  rather  than  the 
internal  senses.  The  mass  of  readers  can 
appreciate  physical  action,  and  find  some- 
thing in  the  movements  of  armed  bodies, 
and  the  carnage  and  d<  solation  that  follow 
engagements  in  the  field,  which  dazzles 
the  perception,  and  requires  little  reflec- 
tion to  enjoy.  Hence  authors  at  present — 
for  authors  write  for  readers,  and  publish- 
ers have  a  keen  scent  for  profit— discuss 
military  movements  alone,  and  leave  the 
acts  of  civilians  J  or  the  pens  of  the  future. 

Thus  far,  in  the  literature  of  the  war,  the 
South  is  rather  before  the  North,  in  many 


particulars.  Neither  section  has  produced 
a  profound  writer  upon  this  subject.  In- 
deed, the  only  attempt  at  a  philosophical 
discussion  of  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  the  war  has  been  that  of  Dr.  Draper, 
whose  effort  being  based  upon  erroneous 
premises,  resulted  in  a  mass  of  sounding 
words,  and  a  bundle  of  impotent  conclu- 
sions. So  far  as  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  a  single  army  goes,  the  work 
of  Swinton  is  unquestionably  the  best  in 
its  manner  and  matter  ;  but  of  the  other 
writers  on  the  northern  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, whose  name  is  Legion,  there  are  none 
who  have  the  grace,  elegance  and  force  of 
John  Esten  Cooke,  the  scrupulous  con- 
scientiousness of  Dabney,  or  the  minute- 
ness and  energy  of  Pollard.  This  last  is 
our  favorite  writer.  We  do  not  rely  on  his 
conclusions,  and  we  jealously  watch  his 
premises  ;  but  we  admire  him  for  the  im- 
mense amount  of  valuable  material  that  he 
furnishes  for  the  future  historian.  He  is 
partial,  prejudiced,  dogmatic  and  deter- 
mined— the  very  man  to  write  cotempora- 
neous  history.  He  represents  evidently 
the  thoughts,  hopes  and  passions  of  a  par- 
ticular set,  and  when  the  materials  he  gives 
are  used  by  the  future  writer  of  history, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  receiving 
more  than  their  proper  weight.  He  does 
not  in  the  least  attempt  to  disguise  his  pre- 
judice, or  conceal  his  hatred.  His  dislike 
of  Jefferson  Davis  is  particularly  plain.  It 
is  like  a  part  of  his  style.  It  crops  out  in 
every  direction.  He  transfers  all  the  ill- 
will  of  Richmond  politics  to  his  books,  and 
not  content  with  making  it  part  and  parcel 
of  his  essay  upon  the  war  itself,  introduces 
all  the  bitterness  he  showed  during  the 
contest,  into  his  new  volume  on  Lee  and 
his  Lieutenants,*   and  thrusts   at   the  ex- 

*  Lee  and  his  Lieutenants ;  Comprising  the  Early 
Life,  Public  Services  and  Campaigns  of  Gen.  Robert 
E.Lec  and  his  Companions  In  Anns,  with  a  Record  of 
their  Campaigns  and  Heroic  Deeds.  By  Edward  A. 
Pollard.  New  York ;  E.  B.  Treat  «fc  Co.  Imp.  8vo., 
pp.  851— Vignette  and  Thirty  Portraits 
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President   of  the  Confederate   States  with 
more  spirit  than  he  does  at  the  late  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  or  any  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Mongrel  party.     It  seems  to  amount  to  a 
disease  with  the  author,  and  so  considered, 
evokes  pity   rather   than  disgust,  and  pre- 
vents the  annoyed  reader  from  drawing  an 
unpleasant  compa  ison  between   the  little 
dog  and   the  dead  lion.     Aside,    however, 
from  exhibitions  of  spleen  and  malice  thus 
spoken   of,  the  book   of  Mr.  Pollard  pos- 
sesses not  aione  merit,  but  has  decided  va- 
lue irorn  the  m  tny  new  facts  that  his  in- 
dustry,  an  i  the  abundant   material  at  his 
hand,  have  enabled  him  to  supply.     In  his 
sketches   of   Lee   and  the  Johnstons,  we 
have  nothing  not  given  by  others,  and  in 
his  biographies  of  Jackson  and  Stuart,  he 
is  immeasurably  behind  Cooke.    But  of  the 
forty-ei  hfc  individuals  whose   actions  he 
narrates,  there  are  a  number  who  appear 
thus  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  of  these 
again  the  greatest  number  are  men  of  note, 
about  whom  there  is  great  curiosity  in  both 
North  and  South.     The  book  is  a  welcome 
guest  in  the  library,    and  is  entertaining 
from  both  faults  and  merits.     Some  of  the 
information  in  the  volume  is  exceedingly 
curious.     Thus  we  have  an  extract  from  a 
private  unofficial  letter  irom   Johnston  to 
Richmond,  (page  402, )  dated  October  6th, 
at  Macon,   where  Johnston  was  residing, 
entirely  ignorant  of  Sherman's  movements: 
"It  is  said  that  our  army  is   on   Sher- 
man's route   to  Chattanooga.     This  route 
has  uncovered  the  route   through  Macon, 
by  which  the  army  of  Vir,  inia  is  supplied, 
and  the  shop  at  w  ich  ammunition  is  pre- 
pared and  arms  are  repaired  for  the  Army 
of  Tennessee.     If  Sherman  understands  that 
either  Charleston,   Savannah,    Fensacola,    or 
Mobile  is  as  good  a  point  for  him  as  Chatta- 
nooga, he  will  not  regard  Hood's  movement." 

Here  is  Sherman's  after-march  clearly  in- 
dicated. But  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  march  to  the  sea,  which  was  the  only 
bright  star  ;mid  the  clouds  of  ignorance, 
formality  and  imbecility  displayed  by  north- 
ern strateg  sts,  was  not  rather  the  despe- 
rate stroke  of  genius  in  difficulties  than 
the  result  of  a  cool  and  careful  considera- 
tion. 

There  is  a  curious  misprint  in  the  book. 
In  Floyd's  diary,  in  two  places,  Attorney- 
General  Black  is  given  as  Judge  Beach. 
This  could  not  have  been  a  blunder  of  Gen. 
Fiord,  but  must  be  due  either  to  erroneous 
transcription  or  careless  proof-reading.     If 


it  be,  however,  a  true  rendering  of  the 
word  as  written,  it  shows  thaL  Gov.  Floyd 
must  have  been  thinking  at  the  time  of 
othtr  matters  than  his  writing. 

"  Caste"*  is  a  novel  of  some  power,  but 
much  unpleasantness.  The  heroine  makes 
herself  unhappy  in  a  natural  way  enough, 
but  completes  her  misery  by  a  marriage  for 
which  we  fail  to  see  sufficient  provocation. 
In  arranging  the  machinery  of  a  story  there 
should  be  no  wheels  turned  by  impossible 
cogs,  which  is  precisely  what  is  done  in 
"Caste."  Still,  as  a  specimen  of  clever 
writing,  of  characters  sharply  cut,  inci- 
den  s  clearly  set  forth,  and  an  interest  well 
maintained  throughout,  the  book  is  note- 
worthy. Most  of  the  dialogue  is  briLiant 
and  characteristic,  springing  naturally  out 
of  the  action,  and  this  wiL  render  the 
whole  story  popular  with  those  who  do  not 
devour  romances  at  one  sitting. 


Dr.  Dabney  makes,  in  a  recent  work,  f  a 
very  creditable  defence  ot  Virginia,  and  in- 
cidoutatly  of  the  South  ;  and  displays 
marked  ability  in  the  manner  of  handling 
his  points.  His  r  ply  to  one  of  the  soph- 
isms of  Dr.  Way  land,  (p.  198,)  while  within 
the  bounds  ot  liberal  courtesy,  is  telling 
and  severe.  The  style  is  pure  and  clear, 
and,  considered  from  the  author's  stand- 
point, the  subject  is  treated  in  the  best 
way.  The  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  the 
root  of  the  Doctor's  argument.  He  takes 
the  weakest  ground  possible,  when  the 
strongest  was  at  hand.  With  a  fortifica- 
tion utterly  impregnable,  he  advances  from 
it  into  the  open  field  with  poor  weapons  to 
meet  his  enemy.  He  will  find  a  truer,  and 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  what 
is  falsely  called  "  slavery,"  but  is  really  the 
proper  subordination  of  the  races,  in  tilmost 
any  number  of  his  journal,  than  he  can 
draw  Irom  scriptural  sources. 

A  very  excellent,  through  rather  free 
translation  of  Canot's  Popular  Treatise  on 
Physics,  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Peck,| 

*  Caste ;  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "  Mr.  Arle." 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    Imp.  8voM  pp.  130. 

t  A  Defence  of  Virginia,  (and  through  her  of  tho 
South,)  in  Recent  and  Pending  Contests  against  the 
Sectional  Party.  By  Prof.  Robert  L.  Dabney,  D.  D. 
New  York:  E.  T.  Hale  &  Son.    12mo.,  pp.  356. 

X  Introductory  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy  for 
the  Use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  Edited  from 
Canot's  Popular  Physics.  By  William  A.  Peck,  LL.D. 
New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  504. 
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and  is  illustrated  by  all  the  admirable  en- 
gravings used  in  the  French  work,  casts 
having  been  taken  for  the  purpose.  Inde- 
pendently of  its  value  as  a  school-book,  it 
is  quite  pi;  asant  reading  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  refresh  themselves  in  certain  ele- 
mentary facts  in  which  they  may  have 
chanced  to  grow  rusty.  The  language  is 
clear,  precise,  and  sufficiently  full,  the  il- 
lustrations forcible  and  elegant,  and  the 
whole  work  admirable  in  its  method  and 
style.  We  commend  the  volume  to  the 
consideration  of  teachers  and  school  com- 
mittees. 


Dr.  Elisha  Harr's,  the  Register  to  the 
"New  York  Board  of  HeaHh,"  one  of  the 
many  commissions  employed  to  test  the 
patience  an  I  depl*  te  the  pockets  of  the  un- 
happy property-holders  of  New  York  city, 
is  a  most  zealous  and  efficient  officer.  He 
has,  however,  a  very  fair  notion  of  his  own 
zeal  and  effi  iency,  and  seems  determined 
that  others  shall  be  convinced  of  his  merits, 
if  their  persistent  assertion  will  lead  to 
such  a  result.  Hence,  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  or  without  any  provocation  at 
all,  he  rushes  into  print  —ventilates  his 
ideas  in  the  newspapers,  or  in  consump- 
tive-looking pamphlets,  until  he  becomes 
the  horror  of  journalists  and  the  terror  of 
review  rs.  His  latest  achievement  in  the 
way  of  reporting,  is  upon  his  favorite  topic, 
the  Asiatic  Cholera.*  A  believer  in  the 
contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  it  may  be  kept  back  by  bolts 
an  bars  ;  but  Dr.  Harris  seems  to  be  satis- 
fied that  the  disease  is  infectious — that  pa- 
tients receive  it  by  exposure  to  the  cause, 
and  not  by  contact  with  the  sufferers. 
Herein  he  takes  the  true  ground,  and  hav- 
ing thus  got  into  the  proper  path  of  pre- 
vent on,  tnvels  very  rapidly  on  the  road  to 
safety.     In  his  introduction  he  say.s  : 

"Experience  and  careful  research  had 
nearly  proved,  beiore  the  outbreak  of  the 
p  esent  epidemic,  that  cholcia  depends 
upon  a  kind  of  infectious  poison  that  can 
be  controlled,  or  utterly  '  stamped  out' 
and  de  troyed.  This  was  no  sudden  con- 
clusion ;  for  the  prob'em  had  been  long 
studied.  But  while,  with  several  o'.her  sa- 
nitary officers  and  medical  observers  of 
epidemics,  we  had  accepted  and  acted  upon 

*Cholera  Prevention;  Examples  and  Practice; 
and  a  Note  on  the  Present  Aspect  of  the  Epidemic. 
By  Elisha  Harris,  M.I).  Now  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  pamph.  «vo.,  pp.  50. 


this  belief  since  the  year  1854,  the  general 
application  of  disinfection  and  the  precise 
kind  of  sanitary  care  required  to  prevent 
the  propagation  of  cholera  could  not  be 
expected,  even  of  the  most  enlightened 
community  in  the  very  first  year  in  which 
these  measures  were  adopted.  Nor  could 
it  be  expected  that  the  sanitary  government 
of  such  a  vast  city  as  New  York  would  pre- 
vent the  occasional  incursion  and  incrca  e 
of  the  exotic  infection  in  certain  localities. 
But  such  was  the  success,  even  und  r  diffi- 
culties, in  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  and  in 
the  suburban  vi  lages  in  the  Metropolitan 
District,  that  no  person,  who  actually  wit- 
nessed the  working  of  the  preventive  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  Metropolitan  B  ard 
of  Health,  has  since  pretended  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  doctrines  on  which 
they  are  founded.  Added  to  all  that  the 
sanit  try  authorities  did  and  ordered  to  be 
done  against  cholera,  we  must  not  forget 
to  give  credit  lor  the  inestimable  amount 
of  preventive  care  and  dis  nfection  ap- 
plied by  the  people  themseives  under 
the  constantly  reiterared  suggestions  of 
the  daily  press  concerning  cleansing  and 
disinfection.  Popular  intelligence  and  po- 
pular faith,  in  regard  to  the  requisite  means 
of  cholera  prevention,  am  :zi;  g  y  strength- 
ened and  extended  the  safeguards  against 
the  epidemic.  Medicine  had  j ailed  in  each 
recurring  epidemic  to  save  the  colla^  sed 
victims  of  the  chole'  a  poison.  Because  of 
the  failure  of  remedial  measures,  and  in 
view  of  the  fearful  destructveness  of  this 
exotic  scourge,  thoughtful  physicians  in  all 
countries  resolved  to  solve  the  problem  of 
preventing  the  evil  they  could  not  cure. 
Experience  roves  that  this  problem  has  at 
last  been  solved.  The  people  thr  ughout 
our  country  are  now  asking  for  precise  and 
trustworthy  inormation,  and  the  best  les- 
sons of  recent  experience,  concerning  the 
sanitary  c  re  and  disinfection  required  'o 
prevent  the  spread  of  cholera.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  cholera  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  while  every  part  of  our  country  is  liable 
to  be  invaded  by  it,  we  shall  fail  in  duty  to 
ourselves  and  to  humanity  if  we  do  not 
diss  minate  this  kind  of  practical  in  orma- 
tion.  Rekindled  into  an  epi  emic  in  seve- 
ral places  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries, cholera  again  threatens  all  its  wont- 
ed fields  in  America  ;  and  when  the 
droughts  of  the  last  summer  and  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn  come,  they  will  not  be 
unattended  by  dangers  t  :at  now  seem  dis- 
tant and  trivial.  Put  out  the  sparks  and  re- 
move or  seal  up  all  impurities  that  feed  the 
ep  demic  flames,  should  be  ihe  watchword 
in  every  place  to  which  cholera  can  come.'' 

With  this  view  he  gives  the  reader  a  tei  se, 
clear,  and  comprehonsiblo  statement  of  the 
means  and  method  of  disinfection,  a  fair 
summary  of  the   conclus.ons  arrived  at  by 
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the  Weimar  Conference,  and  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  we  can  control  the  dis- 
ease, even  if,  when  it  appears,  we  cannot 
always  cure  it.  Though  he  indulges  in  much 
selt-gratulation  upon  the  success  of  the  at- 
tempts made  in  New  York  to  avert  this 
scourge,  we  must  admit  that  his  right  to  it 
has  been  fairly  won,  and  excuse  him  on 
that  ground.  The  pamphlet  is  not  merely 
well- written,  nor  a  mere  recapitulation  of 
known  facts,  nor  a  mere  compilation  of  ju- 
dicious directions,  though  it  is  all  these. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  production, 
worthy  of  being  put  into  a  more  enduring 
form,  and  to  be  carefully  read  and  thought- 
fully digested. 


Dr.  Holland,  whose  "  Bitter  Sweet"  con- 
tains so  many  fine  points,  and  embodied 
so  many  passages  of  high  poetical  merit, 
has  entered  upon  the  field  with  another 
new  poem.*  Certainly  any  one  who  has 
read  the  former,  will  be  prepossessed  in  fa- 
vor of  the  latter  work.  Nor  will  this  pre- 
possession be  decreased  on  reading  the 
quaint  and  antithetical  dedication — "  I  de- 
dicate '  Kathrina, '  the  work  of  my  hand, 
to  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  my  heart."  How- 
ever deficient  in  sense  this  queer  sentence 
may  be,  it  sounds  pleasantly  enough,  and 
in  that  re  pect  is  a  fitting  inscription,  The 
poem  is  meant  to  be  a  life  story,  and  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  respectively  entitled, 
"Childhood  and  Truth,"  "Love,"  "La- 
bor," and  "Consummation."  With  the 
exception  of  fiv e  sets  of  rhymed  stanzas, 
the  poem  is  in  rhythmical  prose,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  blank  verse.  The  btory  is 
not  particularly  interesting,  the  verses  not 
very  striking,  the  doctrines  set  lorth  not 
quite  orthodox,  and  the  style  nothing  more 
than  a  dilution  of  Tennyson.  The  hero's 
father  cuts  his  throat,  or  blows  his  brains 
out,  or  something,  an  example  which  is 
followed  by  his  mother,  but  unfortunately 
not  by  himself.  Else  the  story  had  not 
been  told.     He  considered  himself 


*  Kathrina  ;  Her  Life  and  Merit.  In  a  Poem.  By 
J.G.Holland.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 
12mo.,  pp.  287. 


"A  youth, 
Doomed  by  hereditary  taint  to  crime," 

but  in  spite  of  this  he  swore  "with  an  aw* 
fill  oath,"  quoth  he — 

" that,  though  all  the  fiends 

That  cumber  hell  and  overrun  the  earth, 
Should  spur  the  deadly  impulse   of    my 

blood, 
And  he  iven  withhold  the  aid  I  would  not 

ask  ; 
Though  woes  unnumbered  should  beset  my 

life, 
And  reason  fall,  and  uttermost  despair 
Hold  me  a  hopless  prisoner  in  its  glooms," 

and  so  on,  he  would  neither  sever  the  caro- 
tid artery,  impinge  his  cranium  wi  h  a  bul- 
let, swallow  laudanum,  nor  in  any  other 
way  commit  self-murder.  Nevertheless, 
filled  with  a  hatred  of  mankind,  he  woos 
and  wins  a  damsel  who  is  good-looking, 
pious  and  prosy.  Some  of  the  numberless 
Caudle  lectures  which  result  from  this  ma- 
trimonial alliance,  are  given  with  a  minute- 
ness that  show  the  experience  of  the  hero 
in  phonography.  At  length  the  wife  taUs 
herself  to  death,  and  the  hero  is  made  mis- 
erable by  being  thus  restored  to  peace  and 
quiet.  To  make  others  as  unhappy  as 
himself,  he  writes  his  doleful  experience, 
but  with  an  excess  of  candor  speaks  of  his 
book  as  the  work  of  his  hand,  and  not  of 
his  brain.  The  diff  rence  between  "  Bitter 
Sweet"  an  1  "  Kathrina"  is  quite  marked. 
The  former  gives  us  a  clever  series  of  pic- 
tures of  New  England  life,  and  opens  to 
us  a  pleasant  view  of  some  New  Eul;1  ind 
ideas,  interspersing  the  work  w.th  delicious 
bits  of  tenderness  and  sentiment.  The 
Cradle  song  in  it  is  in  all  respects  admira- 
ble. In  no  oie  place  does  the  work  sink 
to  the  dead  level  of  the  commonplace.  In 
the  latter  production,  however,  there  are 
none  of  these  merits.  Its  simplicity  de- 
scends to  the  depths  of  the  puerile  ;  it  has 
occasional  line  ;  scarcely  good  enough  for 
the  "Poet's  Corner"  of  the  rural  newspa- 
per, and  as  a  whole  it  is  flat,  dull  and  te- 
dious. There  are  passages  of  some  power, 
and  others  of  beauty,  but  these  do  not  pre- 
vent it  from  being,  as  a  work  of  art,  a  me- 
lancholy failure. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


— In  the  whole  course  of  more  than 
twenty  years  of  editorial  life,  we  have  ne- 
ver been  called  upon  to  perform  a  more 
painful  duty  than  this  one  of  announcing 
the  death  of  Mr.  K.  G-.  Horton,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  magazine,  and  one  of 
the  editors  and  proprietors  of  The  Day- 
Book.  During  the  whole  period  of  the 
reign  of  terror  which  followed  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Lincoln  party  to  power,  we  had 
occasion  to  sit  by  his  side  almost  daily  ; 
and,  although  he  was  naturally  of  infirm 
health,  we  never  saw  him  yield  for  a  single 
instant  to  the  furious  storm  which  drove 
almost  every  other  editor  in  the  city  into 
silence.  Though  naturally  prudent,  and 
exempt  from  everything  like  a  careless  or 
reckless  disregard  of  public  opinion,  yet, 
whenever  he  saw  a  great  principle  at  stake, 
he  faced  even  the  devouring  mob  with  as 
much  pluck  and  calmness  as  though  he  had 
been  conscious  ot  the  strength  of  a  thou- 
sand men.  We  can  call  to  mind  no  man 
who  was  more  truly  brave,  or  whose  death 
ought  to  cause  more  sincere  regret  in  the 
breasts  of  true  patriots.  He  was  not  only 
one  of  the  very  best  editors  in  this  city, 
but  he  possessed  rare  busine.  s  talents,  and 
will  be  remembered  and  lamented  for  his 
remarkable  promptness  and  honesty  in 
every  relation  of  life.  In  this  particular, 
his  worst  political  enemies  will  speak  of 
him  with  profoundest  respect.  The  fol- 
lowing letter,  from  one  of  the  purest  pa- 
triots in  our  country,  breaths  so  perfectly 
the  sorrows  of  our  own  heart,  that  we  give 
it  entire : 

"Hartford,  Sept  26,  1867. 

« '  0.  Chauncey  Burr,  Esq.  : — My  Dear 
Sir — I  have  heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the 
de  ith  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Horton, 
of  The  Day-Book.  It  came  upon  me  sud- 
denly, and  with  a  force  the  effect  of  which 
will  not  soon  be  removed.  My  opinion  of 
the  lamented  deceased  you  have  no  occa- 
sion to  enquire.  Our  departed  friend  was 
not  a  mere  editor  of  a  journal — he  was  an 
Apostle  of  Truth.  We  found  in  his  Day- 
Book  the  very  light  that  was  needed  to 


guide  us  in  the  way  of  Independence.  He 
saw  clearly  from  the  beginning  that  the 
war,  as  waged  by  the  Radicals,  was  for  the 
destruction  of  the  white  man's  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  battled  against  it.  The 
military  despotism  that  is  now  established 
over  the  South,  the  elevation  of  the  Afri- 
can there,  and  almost  probable  danger  of 
making  the  South  another  St.  Domingo, 
fully  confirms  the  prophetic  character  of 
the  editor  of  The  Day-Book,  and  proves 
our  loss,  in  Mr.  Horton,  to  be  a  general 
calamity.  If  he  had  been  spared  still  later, 
his  warnings  might  have  taught  us  how  to 
avert  the  dangers  that  now  threaten  to  ut- 
terly o\  erthrow  everything  1  hat  is  worth 
preserving  in  the  once  boasted  American 
Hi  public.  Being  taken  from  us  ft  this 
time,  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  '  his 
like  again. '  With  Dr.  Van  Evrie  and  Mr. 
Horton  to  wield  the  pen,  we  had  something 
mightier  in  the  cause  of  truth  than  an  ar- 
my with  banners.  The  Doctor  will,  of 
course,  continue  to  '  sound  the  loud  trump 
over  the  dark  sea'  of  error  and  wrong,  but 
even  he  will  miss  his  late  faithful  co-1  tbor- 
er  amidst  the  storms,  as  we  do.  When  I 
go  to  your  office  again,  the  vacant  chair  will 
cast  its  shadow  across  my  heart. 

"It  will  ever  be  remembered  of  Mr. 
Horton,  that  he  was  an  honest,  upright 
man,  and  a  true  friend  to  the  people.  He 
neither  sought  office,  nor  prostituted  his 
pen  to  the  base  purposes  of  placing  office 
in  advance  of  the  best  interests  of  his 
country.  I  deplore  his  death  and  mourn 
for  him.  It  is  tor  you  to  spe  k  his  praise. 
When  with  us,  he  would  have  asked  for 
'  lo  storied  urn  or  animated  bust  ;'  but 
for  such  an  one  there  should  be  a  monu- 
ment. Truly  sympathising  with  his  family 
and  friends,  I  remain  yours,  &c. , 

"T.  H.  Seymour." 

Mr.  Horton  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death, . 
forty  years  of  age.  He  leaves  a  family, 
consisting  of  a  wife  and  four  children, 
whose  deep  bereavement  falls  also  with  a 
heavy  hand  on  the  hearts  of  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  lamented  dead. 

It  is  proper,  in  this  place,  to  assure  the 
public  that  no  change  whatever  will  take 
place  in  the  character  of  The  Day-Book. 
Its  senior  editor,  Dr.  Van  Evrie,  is  still  at 
bis   i.ost     He  is   confessedly  one  of  the 
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ablest  writers  connected  with  the  American 
press,  and  undoubtedly  understands  better 
than  any  man  in  our  country  the  heart  of 
the  issue  involved  in  the  terrible  stmggle 
to  Africanise  the  government  and  society 
of  the  United  States. 

We  will  also  say  that  we  have  in  contem- 
plation some  improvements  in  The  Old 
Guakd,  which  will,  we  think,  render  the 
next  volume  of  still  greater  interest  to  its 
patrons  and  friends. 


— A  cotemporary  flings  at  us  what  he 
calls  "strong  writing,  or  word  painting." 
He  is  one  of  those  insipid  minds  which  is 
best  p  eased  with  weak  writing.  ' '  Painting 
in  words, "  says  the  author  of  Discourses 
upon  Tacitus,  "is  the  strongest  kind  of 
painting."  But  he  does  not  mean  multi- 
tude of  words.  The  strongest  writing  runs 
little  to  words.  Its  images  are  many,  but 
its  words  are  few.  The  fewer,  the  more 
pointed  and  glowing.  Good  writing  is  dis- 
tinguished not  for  the  number  ox  words, 
but  rather  for  the  number  of  ideas.  Ex- 
ampl  — Tacitus  was  an  instance  of  a  strong 
writer,  or  word-painter  ;  \  et  how  compact, 
close  and  soiid,  was  his  style. 

— An  admirer  of  Mr.  Seward  praises  him 
as  "a  very  crafty  politician."  Well,  Mr. 
Seward  may  have  the  gift  of  craftiness,  for 
it  is  a  despicable  gilt,  which  oftener  than 
otherwise  undoe?  its  possessor.  A  crafty 
man  generally  succeeds  in  arming  every- 
body against  him.  Even  when  he  deals 
uprightly,  he  is  sure  to  be  suspected  of  some 
sinister  purpose.  Tiberius  was  the  best 
specimen  of  a  crafty  monarch  ;  but  nothing 
ever  c^me  of  all  his  profound  subtlety  and 
wiles,  but  to  have  his  best  actions  suspect- 
ed, and  his  sincerest  professions  disbeliev- 
ed. Ph  Hip  the  second,  of  Spain,  was  ano- 
ther instance  of  a  politician  who  ruined 
hanself  by  craftiness.  The  wor.d  is  full  of 
such  cases.  The  Democratic  party  of  this 
country  was  ruined  by  crafty  leaders,  who 
relied  upon  tricks  and  traps,  rather  than 
upon  principle  and  truth,  for  success.  But 
if  the  party  ever  regains  power,  it  will  be 
by  a  fair  campaign  upon  the  perfectly  open 
field  of  principle.  The  crafty,  juggling 
style  of  politics,  which  threw  it  from  pow- 
er, must  be  wholly  abandoned.  The  mere 
strife  lor  spoils  must  be  lost  sight  of  in  a 
tremendous  conflict  for  principles — for  lib- 
erty !    Then  the  party  cannot  fail  to  win. 


— A  gentleman  who  resides   in  Western 
New  York  writes  us:   "Your   lectures  on 
The  Races  of  Men  are   still   the  most  com- 
mon theme  of  conversation  in  this  village. 
The  leading  Radicals  bitterly  hate  the  flood 
of  scientific  and  historical  light  which  you 
poured  upon  the  subject,  but  they  have  the 
decency  to  refrain  from   making  an  o;  en 
fight  upon  facts  so  plainly  demonstrated  by 
science  and  history.     One   prominent  Re- 
publican confessed  to  me  that,  had  he    is- 
tened  to  such  a  course  of  lecture-  as  yours 
twenty  years  ago,    the  who.e   drift   of  his 
political  life  might    have  been   different. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  truth.     And  yet,  it  is 
difficult  to  impress  Democratic  editors  with 
the  idea  that  our  only  path   out  of  this 
African  jungle  lies  through  education  and 
information.      The     astonishing    tie  usion 
prevails  that  mens'  convictions  can  be  eau- 
cussed  out  of  them — that   errors   of  belief 
can  be  campaigned  out  of  the  human  brain. 
A  whole  generation   of  the  American  peo- 
ple has  been   educated  into  the   delusion 
that  the  negro  is  only  a  black-white  man — 
that  all  that  is  wanting   to   make   him  the 
equal  cf  the  white  man  is  an   opportunity. 
But  science  demonstrates  that  he  is  another 
type  of  man  altogether;  that  he  is  no  more 
the  brother  cf  the  white  man  than  the  ass 
is  the  brother  of  the  horse,  or  the  goa   of 
the  sheep.     Our  country  is  full  of  errors 
and   delusions  on   this   subject,  which  can 
be  removed  only  by  instruction  and  knowl- 
edge.    Half  an  hour's   exhibition   of   the 
differences  between  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  the  negro  and   w.  ite  man,  does 
more  to  set  the  people  right  about  the  ne- 
gro than  all  the  political   speeches  in  the 
world. 

— A  clerical  correspondent  writes  us  that 
he  finds  proof  i  that  the  fair  tribes  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  the  dark-colored 
Malays,  had  a  common  origin  ' '  from  a  re- 
markable similarity  between  several  of  the 
words  of  the  Malay,  and  these  tribes." 
But  such  an  inference  does  not  at  all  fol- 
low from  the  premises.  The  Ma1  ay  also 
contains  some  words  found  in  the  Persian, 
Malabar,  Bramanic,  Cingale*  e,  Javanese, 
and  M  lagese  ;  but  did  any  one  ever  ima- 
gine that  the  nations  speaking  the  above- 
mentioned  languages  were  the  offspring  of 
the  Malays?  We  find  some  Latin  words 
among  the  negro  tribes  situated  south  of 
the  great  desert  in  Africa,  which  is  account- 
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ed  for  by  the  known  fact  that  the  Romans, 
after  they  conquered  Carthage,  penetrated 
as  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa  as  Sudan. 
The  attempt  to  derive  different  nations 
from  a  common  origin  because  of  a  simi- 
larity of  some  words  in  their  language,  is 
the  greatest  of  fallacies.  Such  a  rule  would 
prove  too  much,  and  therefore  proves  no- 
thing. Our  correspondent  iurther  says : 
"We  find  Sanscrit  terms  in  all  the  lan- 
guages of  all  times,  directing  us  to  the  ori- 
ginal source  ol  nations."  This  is  an  entire 
mistake.  We  do  not  find  the  smallest  ves- 
tige of  this  language  in  the  thousand  Babel 
tongues  of  the  Australians,  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Islanders  ;  nor  in  the  races  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  ;  nor  in  those  of  savage 
Africa,  so  far  as  they  are  known  ;  nor  in 
any  of  the  languages  of  the  North  or  South 
American  savages.  It  is  one  of  those  popu- 
lar mistakes,  which  almost  everybody  en- 
tertains, but  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
responsibility  of  no  man  of  learning. 

— All  the  puppies  of  the  Africanized 
press  of  the  United  States  are  now  set  to 
barking  furiously  at  Thomas  Oarlyle,  be- 
cause he  has  poured  a  phial  or  two  of  ter- 
rible indignation  upon  their  negromania. 
He  thunders  at  them  like  a  Scandinavian 
Jove.  He  writes  more  like  one  of  the  old 
gods — like  a  Thor  or  an  Od'n — than  like,-.a 
mortal.     No  wonder  all  the  dogs  bark. 

— A  lady,  in  a  polite  note,  says  :  "I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Acrocorinthus.  I  have  hunted  for  its  mean- 
ing in  all  the  books  at  my  command  in 
vain.  It  lies  on  my  mind  like  a  stone. 
Can  you  roll  it  off?"  It  was  the  high  hill 
or  mountain  on  which  the  citadel  ot  Co- 
rinth was  buiit.  It  is  minutely  described 
by  Stiabo.  It  commanded  the  most  beau- 
tiful prospect  in  Europe.  Chateaubriand 
calls  it  "  enchanting."  But  if  it  was  so  in 
his  time,  what  must  it  have  been  in  the 
ancient  time  of  Greece's  glory  ?  Eight  at 
its  foot  lay  the  rich  and  cultivate  1  city  of 
Corinth,  covering  a  space  of  four  miles, 
with  it.  temples,  its'  theatres,  its  splendid 
aqueducts,  and  sacred  groves,  its  beautiful 
bays,  filled  with  ships,  while  at  a  distance 
were  seen  the  peaks  of  Helicon,  and  ot  Par- 
nassus, and  stiil  beyond,  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  What  beautiful  images  crowd 
into  the  mind  at  the  thought  of  all  these  ! 
It  rolls  a  "stono"  on  our  heart,  to  reflect 
that  our  country,  even  at  this  late  day,  can 


furnish  no  sight  of  such  beauty,  magnifi- 
cence, culture,  and  freedom,  as  m  t  the  eye 
from  the  summit  of  Acrocorinthus  many 
centuries  before  th    Christian  era. 

— A  clergyman  in  Western  New  York, 
who  has  undertaken  to  make  some  reply  to 
portions  of  our  lectures  on  the  liaces  of 
Men,  declares  that  "The  idea  th\t  the  mu- 
latto is  a  hybrid,  and  therefore  the  progeny 
of  two  different  species,  is  proved  false  by 
the  fact  that  mulattos  reproduce  their  spe- 
cies, which  it  is  well  known  hybrids  cannot 
do."  This  remark  is  a  proof  of  Pope's 
line,  that 
"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

It  is  not  true  at  all  that  hybrids  never  bear 
offspring.  In  Spain,  Sicily,  and  South 
America,  even  the  mule  sometimes  bears 
offsp  ing.  The  offspring  of  the  American 
bison  and  European  cow  is  fruitful.  So  is 
that  of  the  red  and  fallow  deer,  of  the  do- 
mestic dog  and  wolf,  of  the  sheep  and  deer, 
and  even  of  the  sheep  and  goat.  And  these 
are  all  different  species.  But  it  is  a  per- 
fectly proved  law  of  hybridity  that  these 
offspring  of  different  species  are  not  as 
iruitful  as  the  parent  stock.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  mulatto,  the  hybridous  off- 
spring of  the  white  man  and  negress. 
Boudin,  in  his  Treatise  on  Medical  Geo- 
graphy, affirms  that  the  mulattoes  are  not 
productive  beyond  the  third  generation. 
The  same  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  Yvan,  Graf 
Gortez,  and  by  every  other  author  who  has 
written  on  the  subject.  Waltz  declares 
that  mulattoes  do  not  breed  beyond  the 
third  generation.  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston, 
who  made  a  report  on  the  negroes  of  Cana- 
da, as  one  of  the  Freedmen's  Inquiry  Com- 
mission, says  :  "The  negroes  of  Canada, 
being  for  the  most  part  hybrids,  (mulattoes, ) 
are  not  of  a  robust  stock  ;  they  are  infer- 
tile," &c.  But  there  is  no  other  opinion 
among  scientific  men  at  the  present  day, 
upon  this  subject.  Hybrids  do  bear  off- 
spring ;  but  they  are  less  fertile  than  the 
parent  stock,  and  final ly  run  out.  This  is 
just  as  true  of  the  offspring  or  the  white 
man  and  negress  as  of  the  horse  fi  nd  the 
ass.  The  mulatto  will  stand  his  ground  a 
generation  or  two  longer  than  the  mule, 
but  he  is  as  inevitably  doomed  to  sterility. 

— The  African  press  oi.'  the  United  States 
nearly  all  de  rccate  the  "exhibition  which 
Mrs.  Lincoln  has  made  of  herself,"  on  ao 
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count  of  the  "  disgrace  which  it  will  bring 
upon  the  nation."  Those  who  were  instru- 
mental in  raising  her  husband  to  the  Pre- 
sidency may  properly  enough  feel  dis- 
graced, but  we,  for  one,  feel  no  disgrace. 
The  shame,  the  great  shame,  was  in  making 
such  a  man  President.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
a  worthy  .enough  companion  of  her  hus- 
band. They  were  a  vulgar  pair;  if  we  speak 
of  culture  and  refinement,  an  indecent 
pair.  Lincoln  would  sit  in  the  parlor  on  a 
summer  day  with  his  shoes  off,  playing 
with  his  toes,  in  the  presence  of  company. 
This  is  a  fact.  Mrs.  Lincoln's  late  parade 
of  herself  has  shown  what  she  is  ;  but  the 
public  has  not,  on  accc.unt  of  it,  a  very 
much  depreciated  opinion  of  her  character. 
When  the  "Republican"  press  was  ho' ding 
her  up  as  "our  Kepublican  queen,"  and  as 
"our  rosy  queen,"  we  boldly  spoke  of  her 
in  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  as  she  truly 
was,  a  scandalous  person.  What  moun- 
tains of  abuse  were  heaped  upon  us  for 
venturing  to  perform  faithfully  the  duties 
of  a  public  journalist !  Now  nearly  the 
whole  Republican  press  pronounce  the 
same  judgment  upon  her  that  we  did  five 
years  ago.  Our  estimate  of  Lincoln  is  the 
same  now  that  it  was  then,  and  it  is  the  es- 
timate which  impartial  history  will  put 
upon  him.  Now  when  Mrs.  Lincoln  can 
no  longer  be  used  to  help  keep  up  the 
standard  of  party  enthusiasm,  even  Re- 
publican papers  can  tell  the  truth  about 
her.  So  will  it  be  with  Lincoln  ;  when  his 
name  can  be  no  longer  used  for  party  bun- 
comb,  it  will  surely  sink  to  the  level  of  that 
of  his  wife.  Another  generation  will  look 
back  with  disgust  upon  the  fact  that  such 
a  couple  ever  occupied  the  White  House. 

— A  clergyman,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Bos- 
ton, asks  :  "  Do  you,  in  your  scientific  lec- 
tures on  the  Races  of  Men,  adopt  the  Chris- 
tian or  Infidel  Chronology?"  Yes — no. 
That,  we  think,  is  an  answer  worthy  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  question.  The  different 
chronologies  adopted  by  Christians  are 
about  as  numerous  as  the  fingers  and  toes 
of  the  Reverend  gentleman.  The  Hebrew 
Bible  makes  the  creation  3,944  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Samaritan  Bible, 
4,305  years  ;  the  Septuagent,  5,872  years  ; 
Ushur,  4,004  years  ;  Josephus,  4,658  years; 
Pezron,  5,870  years.     Which  of  these  does 


he  call  the  Christian  Chronology  of  the 
creation  of  the  world?  The  beds  of  lava 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  JEtna  de- 
monstrate that  they  cannot  have  been  less 
than  14,000  years  accumulating.  Plato,  in 
Critias,  declares  that  the  Island  of  Atlantis 
had  been  buried  in  the  ocean  9,000  years 
before  his  time.  The  astronomical  records 
of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  carry  us  back 
four  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era!  And  Christian 
geologists  make  the  world  millions  of  years 
old.  None  of  these  chronologies  are  essen- 
tial to  our  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  men.  So  far  as  that  theory 
is  concerned,  any  one  of  them  may  be  true, 
or  all  of  them  may  be  false.  In  our  theory 
of  races,  we  profess  to  confine  our  belief  to 
what  is  taught  by  the  demonstrations  of 
science,  and  the  revelations  of  history.  We 
will  say,  however,  that  the  Bible  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  theory  that  God  has  created 
different  species  of  men,  just  as  He  has 
different  species  of  the  lower  animals ;  and 
Revelation  no  more  teaches  that  the  negro 
and  white  man  came  originally  of  one  pair, 
than  it  teaches  that  the  ass  and  horse  came 
of  one  and  the  same  pair. 

— The  Mobile  Advertiser,  one  of  the  most 
consistent  papers  of  the  South,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  published  in  the  United  States, 
referring  to  Thurlow  Weed's  conservatism, 
says:  "The  Lord  deliver  us  f^om  such 
friendship  as  his  '  moderation'  offers  us.  A 
thousand  to  one  would  we  trust  to  the  na- 
tural kind  instincts  of  H.  Greeley,  who 
does  not  blink  his  radicalism,  than  to  such 
sweet-scented  Republicans  and  bouquet- 
wearing  Robespierres  as  Weed  and  Ray- 
mond." There  is  this  merit  in  Greeley,  at 
least,  that,  without  the  least  disguises,  he 
tells  what  he  means  to  do.  He  is  going  to 
strip  the  whites  of  all  liberties  until  they 
make  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  ne- 
groes. But  Weed  and  Raymond,  under 
the  guise  of  friendship  and  moderation, 
propose  to  torture  the  souls  of  all  the 
white  people  to  death.  They  are  as  plau- 
sible and  mild-mannered  a  pair  as  ever  cut 
a  throat.  And  you  have  at  least  this  brief 
respite,  that  you  never  know  exactly  whe- 
ther they  intend  to  embrace  or  to  cut  a 
"throat.  Wherever  Weed  and  Raymond  ap- 
pear, there  is  the  benefit  of  a  doubt." 
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NOT  LOST   BY 


While  the  late  Democratic  vic- 
tories have  greatly  encouraged,  and, 
we  may  well  say,  elated  all  true 
Democrats  in  our  country,  there  are 
some  calling  themselves  Democrats 
who  seem  to  make  these  victories 
the  occasion  for  misgivings,  and 
would  rather  dampen  than  encour- 
age the  enthusiasm  which  they  na- 
turally inspire.  A  New  York  daily 
paper  warns  the  Democratic  party 
that  it  must  not  imagine  that  it  is 
possible  to  return  again  to  the  state 
the  country  was  in  before  the  war. 
The  work  of  revolution,  it  thinks, 
has  gone  too  far,  to  cherish  the 
hope  of  going  back  to  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  was.  Its  position  is  that 
the  havoc  which  a  political  party 
has  been  able  to  effect  through  the 
war,  must  stand  as  a  permanent 
condition  of  things.  The  idea  of 
such  editors  seems  to  be,  that  the 
only  object  the  Democratic  party 
can  have  in  getting  into  power  is  to 
avail  itself  of  the  spoils  of  office. 
In  their  comprehensive  patriotism, 
principles  are  nothing.     They  have 


some  notion  about  policy,  but  prin- 
ciple appears  to  be  something  utter- 
ly beyond  their  grasp.  But  no 
Democratic  statesman,  and  no  Dem- 
ocratic patriot  will,  for  a  moment, 
take  into  the  hope  of  success  a 
thought  of  the  emoluments  of  of- 
fice. In  this  terrible  emergency, 
the  grand  central  idea  of  all  success 
is  to  save  our  country  from  the  des- 
potism which  the  war  has  brought 
upon  it.  The  work  of  the  present 
and  of  the  future  must  be,  not  to 
confirm,  but  destroy  this  despotism  ; 
to  tear  it  up,  root  and  branch,  and 
to  do  the  work  so  thoroughly,  and 
so  inexorably,  that  no  political  par- 
ty shall  ever  venture  upon  the  task 
of  effecting  such  a  revolution  again. 
The  business  we  have  upon  our 
hands  is,  to  get  all  the  way  back  to 
the  Constitution,  from  which  wc 
have  been  dragged  by  the  negro 
party  now  in  power.  With  the 
principles  and  the  work  of  that  par- 
ty we  can  make  no  compromise. 
There  is  no  middle  ground  between 
their   principles    and  the  Constitu- 
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tion  on  which  we  can  stand.  Hold- 
ing the  doctrines  they  do,  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  for  them  to  declare 
that  they  have  "  repudiated  the 
Constitution."  Their  position,  mon- 
strous and  criminal  as  it  is,  is 
nevertheless  logical  and  consistent. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  logi- 
cal ground  for  the  Democratic  party 
to  stand  upon  but  that  of  the  Con- 
stitution —  the  Constitution,  pure 
and  simple.  And  this  must  carry 
the  party  back  to  the  ground  it  oc- 
cupied, with  so  much  glory,  and 
with  such  beneficent  results  to  our 
country,  all  the  time  from  the  date 
of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Reso- 
lutions, in  1798,  to  1861.  Those 
memorable  resolutions  were  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr. 
Madison,  the  founders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  our  country  from  a  revolu- 
tion set  on  fo^t  by  the  Federalists, 
designed  to  overthrow  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States,  and  to  consoli- 
date them  into  a  single  despotic 
government.  This  was  the  design 
of  the  Federalists  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  elder  Adams.  But 
this  attempt  to  strip  the  States  of 
their  sovereignty  threw  the  Federal 
party  out  of  power,  and  buried  it 
under  a  mountain  of  popular  oblo- 
quy, where  '  it  lay,  without  sign  of 
life,  until  it  stole  into  power  again 
under  the  administration  of  Lin- 
coln. On  the  subject  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  the 
Democratic  party  never  had  but 
one  opinion,  and  that  was  embraced 
in  the  Resolutions  of  Ninety-eight. 
Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  these  reso- 
lutions was  clearly  brought  out  and 
acted  upon  in  the  Convention 
which    framed     the    Constitution. 


The  Constitution  was  based  upon 
that  doctrine.  It  is  true  there  was 
a  party  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, which,  though  in  the  mi- 
nority, was  respectable  for  its  talent, 
which  wanted  to  form  a  national,  or 
consolidated  government.  From 
the  opening  of  the  Convention  in 
May,  until  the  25th  of  June,  there 
had  been  a  resolution  before  the 
Convention,  that  "a  national  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  established." 
But,  on  the  last  mentioned  date,  it 
was  moved  to  strike  out  the  word 
"  national,"  and  insert  in  its  place 
"  United  States."  This  passed  over- 
whelmingly in  the  affirmative,  and 
thus  ended  the  business  of  a  na- 
tional government.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Governor  Patterson,  of  New 
Jersey,  said :  "  Can  we  on  this  ground 
(of  amending  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation) form  a  national  govern- 
ment ?  I  fancy  not.  Our  commis- 
sions give  no  complexion  to 
the  business,  and  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  when  we  exceed  the 
bounds  of  our  duty  the  people  will 
approve  our  proceedings.  We  are 
met  here  as  the  deputies  of  thir- 
teen independent  sovereign  States, 
for  federal  purposes.  Can  we  con- 
solidate their  sovereignty,  and  form 
one  nation,  and  annihilate  the  sov- 
ereignties of  our  States,  who  have 
sent  us  here  for  other  purposes  ?  I 
declare  that  I  never  will  consent 
to  such  a  system.  Myself  or  my 
State  never  will  submit  to  tyranny 
or  despotism."  Luther  Martin  said: 
"  The  General  Government  is  only 
intended  to  protect  and  guard  the 
rights  of  the  States,  as  States.  The 
basis  of  all  ancient  and  modern  con- 
federacies is  the  freedom  and  the 
independency  of  the  States  com- 
posing  them.     Such  were  the  ideas 
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which  prevailed  in  the  framing  and 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. —  [See 
Elliott's  Debates,  and  Madison's  and 
Martins  Reports. 

Indeed,  this  principle  is  absolutely- 
necessary  to  the  harmonious  work- 
ing of  our  sy.  tern  of  government. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  this  gov- 
ernment can  be  perpetuated  without 
preserving  these  independent  do- 
mestic relations  of  the  States  to 
each  other  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  language  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  this  subject  is  : 
"  For  all  national  purposes,  the  States 
and  the  citizens  thereof,  are  one.  In 
all  other  respects  the  States  are  ne- 
cessarily foreign  to  and  independent 
of  each  other."  "  They  form  a  Con- 
federated Government,  yet  the  seve- 
ral States  retain  their  individual  so- 
vereignties, and  with  respect  to  their 
municipal  regulations,  are  to  each 
other  sovereign."  2  Peters,  595,  1  ; 
10  Pet.,  579,  S.  P.  ;  12  Wheaton, 
334  ;  6  Wh.,  410.  "  The  residuary 
powers  of  legislation  are  still  in  the 
States."  3  Wheaton,  387.  "The 
sovereignty  of  States  extends  to 
everything  which  exists  by  its  own 
authority,  or  is  introduced  by  its 
permission."  6  Wh.,  429  ;  4  Pet., 
564.  This  doctrine,  invariably  held 
by  the  Democratic  party,  and  uni- 
formly affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  still  the  doctrine  of  the 
true  Democracy.  If  any  man  call- 
ing himself  a  Democrat  holds  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  he  has  either  sold 
himself  to  the  negro  revolutionists, 
or  is  incapable  of  comprehending 
fhe  theory  of  our  government.  To 
talk  of  preserving  the  government, 
or  restoring  the  Union,  without 
maintaining  the  local  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  States,  is  as 
foolish  as  it  would  be   to  cut   off  a 


man's  legs  and  then  expect  him  to 
run.  Local  self-government,  and 
perfect  State  sovereignty  over  all  its 
domestic  affairs,  is  the  main  spring 
that  keeps  our  whole  federal  system 
in  lawful  motion.  Destroy  this  do- 
mestic independence  of  the  States, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the 
Constitutional  relations  of  the  seve- 
ral States  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  overthrow  of  the  State 
systems  renders  necessary  an  entire 
change  of  the  federal  system.  This 
is  precisely  the  revolution  which  the 
negro  party  in  Congress  is  working 
to  effect.  Old  Thad.  Stevens,  who 
has  more  logic  than  the  majority  of 
his  party,  boldly  admits  that  they 
are  under  the  absolute  necessity  of 
"  repudiating  the  Constitution."  Now, 
to  stop  this  negro  revolution,  the 
Democratic  party  is  under  the  same 
necessity  of  falling  all  the  way  back 
to  the  principle  of  local  sovereignty 
and  State  independence.  The  man 
who  can  see  any  half-way  principle, 
somewhere  between  local  self-gov- 
ernment and  federal  despotic  pow- 
er, is  fit  for  an  insane  asylumn.  He 
is  trying  to  stand  upon  nothing  in 
mid-air.  The  New  York  editor  who 
thinks  "it  is  impracticable  for  the 
Democratic  party  to  attempt  to  get 
back  to  its  old  foundations,"  very 
consistently  suggests  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  party  "  who  were  over 
forty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
breakiug  out  of  the  war,"  must  aban- 
don all  hope  of  bearing  part  in  its 
management  for  the  future.  Yes, 
and  if  the  Democratic  party  is  :o 
attempt  to  arrest  consolidation  and 
federal  despotism  with  anything  but 
State  sovereignty,  it  may  as  well  con- 
fine its  management  to  men  of  even 
a  much  greener  ago  than  "under 
forty."     The  wisdom  of  such  an  un- 
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dertaking  is  worthy  of  "babes  and 
sucklings."  But  while  there  are 
some  men  in  the  North  calling  them- 
selves Democrats,  who  seem  willing 
that  the  havoc  thus  far  wrought  by 
the  negro  party,  shall  stand  as  a 
permanent  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, there  is  a  class  of  politicians  in 
the  South,  (for  the  honor  of  human 
nature,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  are 
few  in  number,)  who  also  advise  the 
people  to  "  reconstruct"  on  the  Con- 
gressional basis  of  consolidation  and 
despotism.  It  is  certain  that  such 
men  never  really  understood  what 
they  were  fighting  for,  or  they  have, 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  sold  them- 
selves to  the  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try. They  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
such  language  as  this  :  "  We  sub- 
mitted the  question  of  State  rights 
to  the  arbitration  of  arms,  and  we 
lost,  and  must  now  take  the  conse- 
quences." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  question  of  State  rights, 
i.  e.,  of  local  self-government  over 
all  its  domestic  affairs,  was  legiti- 
mately involved  in  the  war.  The 
only  question  was,  the  right  of  a 
State  to  resume  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  which  it  had  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government.  This  was 
the  only  point  in  dispute,  the  right 
of  resumption  of  the  powers  which 
had  been  delegated.  The  question 
of  the  right  of  a  State  to  absolute 
sovereignty  over  all  its  domestic 
concerns,  was  not  in  dispute.  Even 
Lincoln's  proclamation  declared 
"that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the 
war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the  object 
of  practically  restoring  the  Constitu- 
tional relations  between  the  United 
States  and  each  of  the  Slates.1"  Now, 
the  Constitutional  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  States,  by  no 


means  includes  this  other  vital  ques- 
tion  of  the   domestic  sovereignty   of 
the  States.     The  internal  organiza- 
tion, or  organic  rights  of  the  States, 
would  be  the  same,  whatever  their 
Constitutional  relations  were  to  the 
Federal  Government.     The  powers 
which  they  had  delegated  to  the  Fe- 
deral Government  did  not  involve 
the  States'   supreme  control   of  all 
their  domestic  concerns.     Whether 
they  succeeded   in  resuming  those 
delegated  powers  or  not,  the  organic 
character   of  the  States  would  not 
be   changed   by   any   principle    in- 
volved in  the  question  of  resumption. 
This  fact  is  clearly  confessed  in  the 
above   extract  from   Lincoln's   pro- 
clamation.     The    same    confession 
was  made  in  his  inaugural  address, 
when  he   said  :  "  I   declare   that  I 
have  no  purpose,   directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  States  where  it  exists.    I  believe 
that  I   have   no  lawful  right  to  do 
so."     Here   is   a   plain    declaration 
that  the  relations  between  the  Fe- 
deral  Government  and  the  several 
States,  did  not  involve  the  question 
of  the  domestic  sovereignty  of  the 
States   in    the   least.      Indeed   the 
same  thing  was  expressly  affirmed 
by  the  Republican  Convention  which 
nominated  Lincoln,  in  this  resolu- 
tion :  "  Resolved,  That  the  mainte- 
nance inviolate  of  the  rights  of  each 
State  to  order  and   control  its  own 
domestic   institutions,  according  to 
its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  es- 
sential to  the  balance   of  power,  on 
which  the  perfection  and  endurance 
of   our    political    fabric    depends." 
This  principle   of  the  perfect  local 
sovereignty  of  the   States  was   also 
affirmed  by  the  Republican  Congress 
on  the  11th    of  February,    1861,  in 
the  following  resolution  :  "  Resolved, 
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That  neither  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, nor  the  people,  or  govern- 
ments of  non-slaveholding  States, 
have  a  purpose  or  a  constitutional 
right  to  legislate  upon,  or  to  inter- 
fere with,  slavery  in  any  of  the 
States  of  this  Union."  Then,  even 
after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Kun, 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  1861,  Congress 
re-announced  the  same  thing  in  this 
resolution  :  "  Resolved,  That  the  war 
is  waged  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  or  inter- 
fering with  the  rights  or  institutions 
of  the  States." 

The  same  thing  was  affirmed  in 
Mr.  Seward's  instructions  to  Mr. 
Adams,  minister  near  the  Court  of 
St.  James.  So  we  see  that  neither 
the  President,  nor  his  cabinet,  nor 
Congress  pretended  that  the  rights 
of  the  States,  so  far  as  their  perfect 
domestic  sovereignty  is  concerned, 
were  in  any  degree  involved  in  the 
issues  of  the  war.  Only  their  mere- 
ly external,  or  federal  relations  were 
involved  in  the  conflict.  Then,  how 
can  we  do  otherwise  than  to  look 
with  pity,  to  say  nothing  of  con- 
tempt, upon  these  southern  men, 
who  so  weakly,  so  ignorantly,  or  so 
infamously  concede  that  they  lost 
the  rights  of  their  States  in  the 
war  ?  No  right  was  lost  in  the  war. 
No  right  can  ever  be  lost  by  war. 
"Wrongs  may  win,  but  defeated  right 
is  not  lost.  Its  principle  is  eternal. 
It  is  the  same  in  defeat  or  victory. 
But  the  domestic  sovereignty,  and 
the  perfect  right  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  southern  States  was 
not  defeated  by  the  war,  because  it 
was  no  part  of  the  issue,  as  was 
confessed  by  those  who  waged  the 
war.       That    external,    or    foreign 


question  of  the  relations  of  a  State 
to  the  Federal  Government,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  absolute  do- 
mestic sovereignt}'.  This  vital  sov- 
ereignty of  the  State  was  never  de- 
legated to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  legally 
involved  in  a  conflict  between  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government. 
Nothing  but  the  delegated  power  was 
involved  in  the  strife  for  resumption. 
To  take  the  broadest  view  possible, 
therefore,  nothing  has  been  touch- 
ed by  the  war  but  this  external 
question  of  the  right  of  a  State 
to  resume  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  which  it  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government.  But,  we  say, 
as  the  right  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, or  of  perfect  domestic  sover- 
eignty was  never  delegated,  this  sov- 
ereignty cannot  have  been  legally 
touched  by  the  war.  If  it  has  been 
overthrown,  it  is  by  the  usurpation 
of  a  political  party.  And  a  propo- 
sition to  acquiesce  in  such  a  usur- 
pation, in  such  a  "repudiation  of 
the  Constitution,"  in  such  a  destruc- 
tion of  our  system  of  government, 
is  one  that  ought  to  come  only  from 
a  fool,  a  coward,  or  a  villain.  To 
proclaim  that  "  State  sovereignty  is 
dead,"  is  to  declare  that  the  right  of 
self-government,  of  liberty,  is  dead. 
Nay,  it  is  to  declare  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  composed  of  sneaks 
and  cowards,  who  permit  their  po- 
litical opponents  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  our  country,  and  the 
liberties  of  our  people,  without  a 
single  effort  to  resist.  The  idea  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  northern  States  will  patiently 
submit  to  be  virtually  disfranchised 
at  the  next  Presidential  election  by 
military  elections  and  negro  votes 
in  the  southern  States,  is  fraught 
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with  such  conceded  cowardice,  or 
villainy,  on  our  part,  that  we  can 
listen  to  it  only  with  feelings  akin 
to  rage  and  resentment.  Nor  can 
we  hear  with  less  scorn  the  propo- 
sition for  the  Democratic  party  to 
ignore  those  vital  doctrines  of  State 
sovereignty  and  liberty,  and  of  ab- 
solute and  eternal  white  supremacy, 
on  which  our  whole  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  based.  That  is,  indeed, 
a  proposition  to  abandon  the  gov- 
ernment that  was  formed  by  Wash- 
ington and  our  brave  forefathers, 
and  to  accept  it  as  revolutionized 
and  overthrown  by  such  men  as  a 
Sumner,  a  Wade,  a  Phillips,  and  a 
Ben.  Butler !  It  is  a  proposition  to 
accept  a  system  of  consolidation 
and  despotism,  in  the  place  of  the 
free  system  of  independent  and  self- 
governing  States  which  we  had  be- 
fore the  war.  The  position  of  the 
true  Democracy  is,  that  we  will  have 
that  free  system  again.  At  any 
rate,  let  us  swear  to  the  immortal 
gods  that,  before  we  give  up  this 
precious  hope,  we  will  make,  at 
least,  as  many  graves  in  a  struggle 
to  preserve  the  free  system  of  States 
as  our  political  enemies  have  in  the 
struggle  to  overthrow  it !  We  shall 
surely  triumph  at  last  in  this  great 
and  patriotic  work  of  restoring  the 
government  and  the  Union.  We 
do  not  mean  to  reconstruct,  but  to 
restore  the  Union.  Reconstruction 
is  not  restoration.  Reconstruction 
is  destruction  of  the  Union.  As 
carried  on  by  Congress  and  the 
Negro  party,  it  is  not  only  destruc- 
tion of  the  Union,  but  it  is  African- 
ization, we  say,  of  American  society. 
But  this  terrible  calamity  will  never 
be  fastened  upon  our  country,  un- 
less the  South  itself,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  some  of  its  own  men,  "  ac- 


cepts reconstruction."  And  for  the 
South  to  accept  reconstruction,  is 
to  accept  shame  and  dishonor — is 
to  make  herself  a  party  to  the  crimes 
and  despotisms  of  Congress.  A 
southern  man  who  talks  of  acqui- 
escing in  reconstruction  deserves  the 
eternal  execration  of  his  own  race, 
and  of  every  friend  of  liberty.  Of 
all  sneaks  he  is  the  most  unnatural 
and  the  most  despicable.  The 
southern  States  have  only  to  just 
stand  still — resolutely,  sullenly  still 
— and  they  will  not  be  reconstructed, 
but  preserved  as  free,  equal  and  hon- 
ored members  of  the  Union.  Their 
failure  to  resume  the  exercise  of 
their  mere  external  or  delegated 
powers  has,  in  no  degree,  legally  af- 
fected their  organic  character,  as 
free  and  domestically  independent 
States.  In  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
case,  Congress  is  simply  making  war 
upon  these  States.  But,  if  they  have 
only  the  patience,  the  endurance, 
and  the  manhood  to  be  perfectly 
true  to  themselves,  and  refuse  re- 
construction, the  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  those  who  are  now  mak- 
ing war  upon  them  will  be  at  their 
mercy,  whenever  and  however 
caught  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  laws.  The  day  will  yet  come 
when  they  may  legally  hang  these 
"  military  governors,"  who  are  now 
torturing  them,  if  they  dare  to  come 
within  the  reach  of  their  judicial 
hand.  They  may  as  legally  and  as 
justly  hang  them  as  Virginia  did 
the  Ossawottomie  thief  and  assas- 
sin, "  old  John  Brown."  They  have 
only  to  stand  inexorably  still,  defi- 
antly still,  and  the  time  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  grasp  of  their  enemy, 
the  African  party,  will  not  be  Ijng 
delayed. 
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early's  battles. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  11, 1864, 
any  one  who  had  ascended  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  a 
pair  of  field-glasses  in  hand,  might 
have  seen  to  the  northward,  beyond 
Fort  Stevens,  through  the  hot  air, 
rising  and  rippling,  like  the  breath 
of  a  furnace,  long,  gray  lines  of  in- 
fantry, tipped  with  flashing  bay- 
onets, grim  cannon  coming  steadily 
into  position,  and  red  flags  clinging 
to  their  staffs  in  the  sultry  evening, 
but  not  so  closely  as  to  be  taken  for 
the  banners  of  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  those  were  Confederate 
infantry,  Confederate  artillery,  and 
Confederate  flags.  St.  Andrew's 
Cross,  instead  of  Stars  and  Stripes, 
gray  instead  of  blue,  was  then  in 
front  of  Washington.  The  capital 
was  threatened;  all  was  in  commo- 
tion; when  a  cloud  of  skirmishers 
advanced,  and  cannon  began  to 
roar,  a  northern  writer  declares 
that  "  the  hope  at  headquarters 
that  the  capital  could  be  saved  from 
capture  was  very  slender." 

The  aim  of  this  sketch  is  to  de- 
scribe in  rapid  summary  the  events 
which  preceded  and  followed  this 
portentous  event. 


Lee  was  fighting  Grant  on  the 
Chickahominy  when  intelligence 
came  that  Hunter  was  advancing 
up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  burning 
and  destroying  mills,  barns  and 
dwelling  houses,  on  his  way  to 
Lynchburg.  It  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  protect  that  place;  it 
commanded  Lee's  communications 
with  the  southwest — thus  a  strong 
detachment  was  sent  forward  from 
the  Chickahominy  to  check  Hun- 
ter's advance. 

This  force  was  placed  under  com- 
mand of  General  Early,  and  his  or- 
ders were  brief  and  explicit.  They 
were  to  "  move  to  the  Valley 
through  Swift  Run  Gap,  or  Brown's 
Gap,  attack  Hunter,  and  then  cross 
the  Potomac  and  threaten  Wash- 
ington."* 

The  column  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  Early  was  about  8,000  men. 

Without  delay  he  pushed  after 
Hunter,  who  was  already  near 
Lynchburg.  At  his  approach  the 
Federal  commander  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  defend  himself,  but,  before 
Early's  resolute  attack,  his  lines 
gave  way.  Then  once  in  motion, 
they  did  not  stop.     General  Hun- 

*  MS.  statement  of   General   Early,    in 
exile  at  Toronto. 
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ter  had  mercilessly  harried  the  poor 
valley,  full  of  women  and  children, 
but  when  bayonets  came,  he  disap- 
peared. Early  was  on  his  track, 
destroyed  great  masses  of  his  stores, 
drove  him  rapidly — soon  General 
Hunter  was  fleeing  wildly  through 
the  Alleghanies  westward,  like  a 
planet  hurled  from  its  orbit  into 
space.  "When  he  reached  the  Ohio, 
far  from  all  connection  with  the 
main  army,  he  commanded  only  a 
handful.  Early  was  advancing  on 
Washington. 

The  march  of  the  Confederate 
commander  was  rapid.  On  the  3d 
of  July,  he  was  at  Martinsburg,  and 
drove  Siegel  into  Maryland.  On 
the  8th  of  July,  he  was  at  Mon- 
ocacy,  near  Frederick  City,  and  had 
defeated  General  "Wallace  in  a  bat- 
tle of  great  fury.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  11th  of  July,  as  we  have 
said,  his  troops  came  in  sight  of 
Washington. 

This  march  was  a  vigorous  one. 
Considering  the  condition  of  the 
weather,  it  was  tremendous.  Un- 
der the  burning  sun  of  July,  the 
men  had  tramped  on  steadily, 
scarce  pausing  at  night ;  and, 
though  thousands  could  not  keep 
up,  and  hundreds  dropped  by  the 
way,  there  at  last  was  the  long- 
coveted  dome  of  the  Capitol  in 
sight;  under  those  roofs,  President, 
heads  of  departments,  citizens,  were 
trembling  for  the  safety  of  the  city. 

Such  had  been  Lee's  great  coup 
de  main  to  deplete  Grants  army. 
He  was  hemmed  in  at  Petersburg, 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  that  great  arena,  voices  called 
upon  General  Grant  for  succor 
against  impending  destruction  from 
the  great  adversary  in  his  front. 

The  blow  failed,  the  reader  will 


say.  Yes,  but  it  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded— nearly  accomplished  a  dou- 
ble object.  Washington  narrowly 
escaped  capture — Grant  narrowly 
escaped  a  peremptory  order  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  evacuate  his  lines  at  Petersburg, 
and  return  to  the  defence  of  the 
capital. 

That  was  the  moment  when  a 
single  trait  of  the  Federal  com- 
mander— his  cool  and  stubborn 
nerve — was  worth  to  his  govern- 
ment a  thousand  millions.  He 
clung  to  his  earthworks  still,  in 
front  of  Lee,  sending  only  a  de- 
tachment. And  that  detachment 
arrived  in  time,  and  was  suffi- 
cient. 

If  for  nothing  else,  General 
Grant  ought  to  be  made  President 
for  that  calm  judgment  and  deci- 
sion in  July  last. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  11th,  it 
seemed  possible  that  Early  might 
have  captured  Washington.  His 
force  was  small,  from  the  rapidity 
of  his  march  under  that  burning 
sun;  but  the  enemy's  was  smaller. 
This  was  probably  unknown  to  him, 
however,  and  he  waited  until  the 
next  day.  But  then  the  Sixth  and 
Nineteenth  Corps  of  Grant's  army 
had  arrived,  and  when  the  Con- 
federates pushed  up  to  the  works, 
they  saw  in  front  of  them  the  ser- 
ried ranks,  and  the  familiar  hedge 
of  bayonets,  of  their  old  foe,  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Then  they  knew  what  to  expect. 
War  is  better  than  an  introduction 
in  saloons.  Men  who  fight  know 
each  other,  and  there  never  were 
more  intimate  acquaintances  than 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12  th  the 
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Federal  infantry  sallied  forth,  and 
the  blades  clashed.  Early's  loss 
was  nothing,  but  he  saw  that  the 
capture  of  the  city  was  impossible 
— that  Hunter,  Siegel,  and  their 
compeers  were  ready  to  close  in  on 
his  rear  from  Harper's  Ferry — that, 
front  and  rear,  he  was  menaced  by 
an  overpowering  force.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  like  a  good  sol- 
dier, to  withdraw,  and  that  very 
night  his  lines  were  in  motion  for 
the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Retreating  toward  Frederick  with 
the  supplies  which  he  had  collected, 
he  recrossed  the  Potomac,  near 
Leesburg,  pushed  on  through  the 
Blue  Eidge,  where  he  had  a  heavy 
skirmish  with  the  enemy,  and  was 
once  more  back  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  whither  the  Tenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Corps  of  the  Federal  army, 
under  General  Hunter,  were  sent  to 
keep  the  daring  raider  in  check. 

Hunter's  success  was  mediocre. 
It  was  an  admirable  exhibition  of 
partisan  warfare  on  a  large  scale — 
that  series  of  movements  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  part  of  Early.  Gene- 
ral Hunter  had  no  rest.  He  dared 
not  advance  beyond  Charlestown, 
and,  with  an  army  about  four  times 
the  size  of  Early's,  was  completely 
checkmated.  Unhappily,  this  bad 
fortune  reacted  on  the  inhabitants. 
General  Hunter  seemed  to  have 
woes  to  avenge  on  somebody.  He 
burned,  near  Charlestown — it  was 
his  own  order — the  handsome 
dwelling  house  of  his  cousin,  Mr. 
Andrew  Hunter,  while  the  daugh- 
ters of  that  gentleman  occupied  it. 
Ten  minutes  were  given  them  to  re- 
tire. Why  this  was  done,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  present  writer  to 
say,  unless  because  Mr.  Hunter  was 
a  member  of  tho  Virginia  Legisla- 


ture. The  problem  is  curious,  for 
men  are  not  generally  willing  to 
make  their  names  execrated  without 
reason. 

At  the  end  of  July,  it  was  seen 
that  General  Hunter  could  do  no- 
thing, and  General  Sheridan  re- 
placed him.  The  campaign  of  the 
summer  and  fall,  which  attracted 
so  much  attention  to  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley — which  blazed  with  the 
fights  of  the  Opequon,  Fisher's 
Hill  and  Cedar  Creek — then  com- 
menced. 

Early's  force  was  under  12,000 
men  of  all  arms.  Of  this  state- 
ment, we  will  speedily  present  the 
proof.     What  was  the  enemy's  ? 

"To  the  column  of  active  opera- 
tion under  Sheridan's  command," 
says  an  able  northern  writer,*  "con- 
sisting of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth 
Corps,  and  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
of  West  Virginia,  under  Generals 
Crook  and  Averill,  were  added  two 
divisions  o&  cavalry  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  under  Torbert  and 
Wilson.  This  gave  him  an  effective 
force  in  the  field  of  40,000  men, 
whereof  10,000  consisted  of  excel- 
cellent  cavalry — an  arm  for  the  use 
of  which  the  Shenandoah  region 
affords  a  fine  field." 

Sheridan  assumed  command  ear- 
ly in  the  month  of  August,  but  did 
little  or  nothing  with  his  large  force 
until  late  in  September.  Why  he 
thus  remained  inactive,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  He  had  40,000  men,  and 
Early  about  10,000  effective — for  the 
Confederate  cavalry  counted  for 
little  from  its  miserable  equipments 
and  horses.  General  Early  de- 
scribes  his   adversary  as   constitu- 

*  Mr.  William  Swinton  in  "Army  of  the 
Potomac,"  p.  55G. 
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tionally  cautious  and  timid,  but  lie 
acted  with  vigor  and  decision  after- 
wards. However  this  may  be,  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  did  nothing  until 
General  Grant  came  to  visit  him. 

This  was  in  September,  and  Sheri- 
dan's lines  were  along  the  Opequon, 
threatening  Early's  opposite,  and 
covering  Winchester.  Grant  looked 
at  the  situation,  came  to  a  decision, 
and  said  to  Sheridan,  "Go  in."* 

On  the  19th,  Sheridan  according- 
ly went  in,  and  the  battle  of  the 
Opequon  followed. 

So  much  has  been  written  about 
this  action,  and  events  at  the  mo- 
ment attracted  so  much  attention 
to  it,  and  gave  it  such  celebrity  at 
the  North,  that  we  fear  our  sketch 
will  appear  unworthy  of  the  subject. 
Calmly  looked  at  now,  in  the  light 
of  all  the  facts,  it  seems  the  "  great 
burlesque"  of  the  war. 

Sheridan  had  from  30,000  to  35,- 
000  infantry,  and  about  10,000  ca- 
valry, the  best  mounted  and  equip- 
ped that  had  yet  taken  the  field. 

Early  had  8,500  infantry,  and  less 
than  3,000  cavalry,  the  worst  equip- 
ped and  mounted  that  had  yet  front- 
ed an  enemy  on  the  soil  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

This  great  disproportion  was  in- 
dignantly denied,  afterwards,  by 
General  Sheridan,  and  Early  insult- 
ed in  his  exile  for  stating  the  truth. 
Here  is  the  proof.  It  is  worth  stop- 
ping for  a  moment  to  look  at : 

"I  know  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge,"  wrote  a  Confederate 
States  officer,  in  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  Jan.  13,  1866,  "  that  Gen. 
Early's  statement  is  correct,  when 
he  states  that  he  had  about  8,500 
muskets  in  the  second  engagement 

*  See  Grant's  Report. 


with  General  Sheridan.  I  was  a 
staff  officer  for  four  years  in  the  Ar- 
my of  Northern  Virginia.  I  was  a 
division  staff  officer,  Second  Army 
Corps,  under  General  Early's  com- 
mand, from  the  time  the  Second 
Corps  was  detached  from  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  June,  1864, 
to  the  time  it  was  ordered  to  Peters- 
burg, December,  1864.  I  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battles  of  Winchester,  (or 
Opequon,)  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar 
Creek.  I  know  from  the  official  re- 
ports which  I  myself  made,  and  from 
actual  observation  at  reviews,  drills, 
inspections  in  camp,  and  on  the 
march,  the  effective  strength  of  every 
brigade  and  division  of  infantry  un- 
der General  Early's  command,  (of 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  I  cannot 
speak  so  authoritatively,)  and  I  can 
therefore  assert  that  in  neither  one 
of  these  actions,  above  mentioned,  did 
General  Early  carry  9,000  men,  (in- 
fantry,)  into  the  fight" 

"  One  who  served  on  Early's  staff," 
writing  in  the  New  York  News,  of 
Feb.  10,  1866,  fully  corroborates  this 
statement. 

A  writer  in  the  Richmond  Times 
says  :  "  Of  General  Early's  actual 
force  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1864,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester, his  first  defeat,  we  can  give 
statistics  nearly  official,  procured 
from  an  officer  of  rank,  who  held  a 
high  command  during  the  campaign, 
and  who  had  every  opportunity  of 
knowing.  Early's  infantry  consist- 
ed of — total  infantry,  8,300  ;  total 
cavalry,  3,800  ;  total  artillery,  52 
guns — about  1,000  artillerists." 

We  omit  the  detailed  statement  of 
the  strength  of  divisions,  brigades 
and  batteries.  The  number  of  the 
cavalry  is  overestimated.  General 
Early  states  it  at  "less  than  3,000." 
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The  fact  is,  Early's  force  of  all 
arms  was  about  12,000.  It  was  thus 
regarded  as  truly  astounding  when 
General  Sheridan  wrote  that  he  had 
captured  13,000  men  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  that  Early's  casualties  in 
the  last  months  of  1864  could  be 
"  safely  estimated  at  26,881  men." 

Perhaps  the  "little  joke"  of  the 
Richmond  Times  may  contain  the 
truth.  "  There  must  be  some  er- 
ror," says  the  Times,  "  in  Gen.  She- 
ridan's statement  of  the  number  of 
prisoners  captured.  Thirteen  thou- 
sand will  hardly  include  the  num- 
ber actually  taken  by  him.  His  nu- 
merous and  powerful  cavalry  swept 
the  country,  and  captured  nearly 
everything  that  wore  breeches  from 
twelve  to  sixty.  The  number  ac- 
tually captured  during  the  period 
must  be  much  greater.  Probably 
prisoners  under  five  years  old  were 
not  registered  at  headquarters,  and 
few  of  the  women  retained  in  cap- 
tivity." 

To  return  to  the  narrative  of 
events.  On  the  1'Jth  of  September 
Sheridan  crossed  the  Opequon,  and 
threw  his  30,000  infantry  against 
Early's  8,500.  The  battle  was  a  des- 
perate one,  and  after  hours  of  stub- 
born fighting,  Sheridan  had  not 
driven  the  southerners  a  foot. 

This  statement  will  be,  no  doubt, 
greeted  with  entire  incredulity  by 
northern  readers.  It  is  nevertheless 
the  truth.  The  resistance  made  by 
Early's  infantry,  and  his  heroically 
served  artillery,  was  so  obstinate, 
that  after  repeated  and  vigorous  as- 
saults, General  Sheridan's  infantry 
had  failed  completely  in  forcing  back 
the  thin  line  opposed  to  them.  Whe- 
ther they  would  have  succeeded  ul- 
timately, with  their  infantry  alone, 
it  is  hard  to  say.     Thirty  thousand 


men  ought  always  to  defeat  eight  or 
nine  thousand — three  or  four  ought 
to  drive  one.  But  did  they,  in  the 
late  war  ?  Answer  Sharpsburg, 
Chancellorsville,  Spottsylvania. 

Early  held  his  ground  with  stub- 
born courage  until  four  in  the  after- 
noon.   Then  the  fatal  moment  came. 

Sheridan  massed  two  crack  divi- 
sions of  cavalry,  under  Generals 
Merritt  and  Averill,  on  his  right  ; 
drew  up  his  powerful  infantry,  with 
a  third  division  of  cavalry  covering 
his  left ;  and  at  four  o'clock,  made 
a  general  attack.  The  day  was  to 
be  decided  by  the  cavalry.  From 
this  arm  of  Sheridan  now  came  the 
coup  de  grace. 

While  the  infantry  lines  closed  in, 
in  obstinate  combat,  and  Early's  en- 
tire resources  were  needed  to  re- 
pulse the  assault  on  his  front,  the 
two  divisions  of  Federal  cavalry,  on 
Sheridan's  right,  moved  to  the  Mar- 
tin sburg  road,  enveloped  the  Confe- 
derate left,  drove  before  them  the 
badly  equipped  cavalry  there,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  hard  press- 
ed infantry  of  Early  were  breasting 
the  hurricane  in  front,  which  threat- 
ened to  sweep  them  away,  the  great 
force  of  Federal  horse  thundered 
down  with  drawn  sabres,  and  loud 
cheers,  upon  their  left  flank  and 
rear. 

That  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 
The  battle  was  lost.  The  infantry 
gave  back,  and  nothing  but  the  mag- 
nificent fighting  of  the  artillery  un- 
der those  brave  spirits,  Braxton  and 
Carter,  saved  the  army  from  rout. 
The  guns  were  fought  to  the  muz- 
zles. In  the  midst  of  a  storm  of 
shot,  shell,  canister,  and  bullets,  the 
cannoneers  stood  to  their  pieces, 
and  the  infantry  wore  thus  enabled 
to  retire  in  something  like  order. 
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Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  At 
the  battle  of  the  Opequon,  the  in- 
fantry made  a  stubborn,  splendid 
fight ;  but  more  stubborn,  and  more 
splendid,  was  the  fight  of  the  artil- 
lery. 

Such  was  this  action.  The  news 
flashed  northward,  and  hallelujahs 
saluted  the  soap-bubble  as  it  rose, 
decked  out  with  splendid  colors,  in 
the  sunshine  of  victory.  But  soap- 
bubbles  are  fleeting.  The  day  comes 
when  they  are  pricked  and  vanish. 
This  one  was  pricked  by  Early's  pen, 
from  his  place  of  exile,  and  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Forty  thousand  men  had  driven 
about  twelve  thousand  from  the 
field.     There  was  the  whole  affair. 

But  a  victory  is  always  a  victory. 
The  world  at  large  looks  to  "  re- 
sults." They  laugh  when  the  "  de- 
tails" are  discussed. 

"It  is  well  for  you  who  are  con- 
quered," says  the  world,  "  to  grum- 
ble about  everything  ;  but  we  have 
whipped  you." 

So  be  it.  Might  is  right — is  it 
not  ?  Is  there  any  other  theory  of 
government  existing  to-day  on  North 
American  soil? 

So  that  "Valley  of  Humiliation," 
as  the  North  had  long  called  the 
Shenandoah  region,  was  suddenly 
changed  into  a  parterre  of  roses  and 
laurels.  Early  was  retreating — She- 
ridan was  pursuing. 

Three  days  after  the  Opequon 
fight,  the  second  act  of  the  bustling 
drama  was  played  at  Fisher's  Hill, 
above  Strasburg. 

It  would  be  a  misuse  of  terms  to 
call  this  a  battle.  It  was  the  attack 
of  a  victorious  enemy  upon  a  hand- 
ful, retreating  after  defeat. 

A  few  words  will  convey  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  affair. 


Pushing  rapidly  on,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Opequon,  Sheridan  came 
up  with  Early  on  the  morning  of 
September  22,  at  Fisher's  Hill,  near 
Strasburg.  This  is  a  lofty  hill, 
stretching  across  the  valley,  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Shenandoah  to  the 
North  Mountain,  and  affords  an  ex- 
cellent position  for  a  force  sufficient 
to  reach  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain. 

Unfortunately,  Early  had  only 
about  four  thousand  bayonets — a 
number  painfully  unequal  to  the 
emergency.  The  heavy  blow  on  the 
Opequon  had  greatly  disorganized 
him  ;  hundreds  of  his  troops  were 
scattered  ;  when  he  drew  up  his 
men  on  Fisher's  Hill,  the  best  in- 
formed officers  declare  that  his  force 
was  scarcely  4,000  boynets.  As  to 
his  cavalry,  a  large  portion  was  de- 
tached to  defend  the  Luray  Valley  ; 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  southern  force 
reached  5, 000  effective. 

General  Sheridan's  must  have 
touched  upon  30,000,  allowing  him 
10,000  lost  at  the  Opequon.  The 
attack  followed. 

We  have  said  that  the  affair  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  battle.  Early 
had  no  sort  of  intention  of  fighting 
there.  He  had  decided  to  retreat 
again  as  soon  as  night  came,  for  a 
powerful  Federal  force  was  pushing 
up  the  Luray  Valley  to  cut  off  his 
retreat.  The  men  knew  that ;  and 
it  was  this  which  made  the  affair  so 
disastrous. 

Sheridan  repeated  his  movement 
of  the  19th.  Turning  Early's  left, 
by  the  Bock  road,  with  cavalry,  he 
followed  up  the  blow  with  a  power- 
ful infantry  force  ;  swept  down  the 
works,  and  assaulting  in  front,  while 
the  Confederates  were  thus  looking 
to  their  flank,  carried  the  whole  po- 
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sition.  Early  was  driven  in  disorder 
from  the  ground,  and  retreated  up 
the  valley,  pursued  by  his  opponent. 

Sheridan  pushed  on  to  Staunton, 
forcing  Early  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Blue  Ridge,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
army ;  and  then  commenced  that 
work  of  wanton  destruction  which 
has  made  the  name  of  Gen.  Sheri- 
dan more  bitterly  execrated  by  the 
inhabitants  than  even  the  name  of 
Hunter. 

Before  the  torches  in  the  hands  of 
his  troops,  houses,  barns,  mills,  farm- 
ing implements,  all  disappeared  in 
flame.  Women  and  children  were 
seen  flying  by  the  light  of  burning 
dwellings ;  corn,  wheat,  and  forage — 
the  only  supplies  left  the  inhabit- 
ants— were  "seized  or  destroyed  ;  the 
very  ploughs  and  rakes  were  broken 
up,  and  rendered  useless.  From 
the  women,  greybeards,  and  chil- 
dren, threatened  with  starvation, 
went  up  a  cry  to  God  for  vengeance 
on  the  author  of  this  enormity, 

"  I  have  destroyed,"  said  General 
Sheridan,  in  his  official  report,  "two 
thousand  barns  filled  with  wheat  and 
hay,  and  farming  implements ;  over 
seventy  mills  filled  with  flour  and 
wheat ;  have  driven  in  front  of  the 
army  over  four  thousand  head  of 
stock  ;  and  have  killed  and  issued 
to  the  troops  not  less  than  three 
thousand  sheep.  This  destruction 
embraces  the  Luray  Valley,  and  the 
Little  Fort  Valley,  as  well  as  the 
main  valley." 

By  whose  order  was  that  done  ? 
Answer,  history ! 

Sheridan  having  thus  laid  waste 
the  whole  valley,  fell  back  to  Stras- 
burg,  and  here,  for  the  moment,  the 
campaign  ended. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  terminato 
for  the  year.     There  was  this  enor- 


mous difference  between  the  year 
1864,  and  those  which  had  preceded 
it,  that  whereas  in  the  former  years, 
McClellan,  Pope,  Burnside,  and 
Hooker  had  fought  pitched  battles, 
and  then  rested,  in  this  year,  1864, 
Grant  never  rested,  never  went  into 
camp,  never  ceased  hammering.  The 
old  plan  had  been  tried,  and  had 
failed.  Pitched  battles,  once  or 
twice  a  year,  accomplished  nothing. 
The  Confederate  armies  must  be 
fought  every  day  ;  kept  eternally  un- 
der arms ;  deprived  of  their  very 
sleep  at  night. 

See  how  the  great  drama  at  Pe- 
tersburg was  played.  No  rest,  day 
or  night.  Artillery  roaring,  mus- 
ketry rattling,  mortar-shell  burst- 
ing. At  midnight,  at  two  or  three 
in  the  morning,  when  sleet  was  rat- 
tling, snow  falling,  amid  rain,  storm, 
darkness,  as  in  the  sunshine,  was 
heard  the  crash  of  sharp-shooters 
and  the  thunders  of  guns.  "  Atten- 
tion!" was  the  programme,  and  it 
was  the  right  one.  Grant's  highest 
praise  as  a  soldier  is  that  he  saw 
this. 

So  in  the  valley,  as  in  the  low- 
land, fighting,  fighting,  fighting,  was 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Early 
accepted  the  programme,  and  it  was 
the  Confederate  commander  who 
now,  after  reorganizing  his  army, 
advanced  to  attack  his  adversary. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  Early  was 
at  Cedar  Creek,  near  Strasburg,  and 
had  delivered  a  blow  under  which 
the  army  of  Sheridan  staggered. 

The  opponents  were  separated  by 
the  waters  of  Cedar  Creek,  and  the 
enemy  seem  to  have  regarded  them- 
selves as  secure  from  attack  ;  but 
this  very  security  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  striking  them  to  ad- 
vantage. 
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General  Gordon,  with  two  or  three 
officers,  ascended   the  lofty  summit 
of  the  Massinutton  mountain,  which 
here    dominates    the    valley,    com- 
manding a  view  of  the  whole  coun- 
try for  twenty  miles   around,   and 
from  this  eagle's  eyrie,  the  party  saw 
beneath  them  the  camps  of  the  ene- 
my ;  the  position  of  Sheridan's  ar- 
my ;  the  road  by  which  it  could  be 
approached — the  whole  "situation." 
The  right  of  the  Federal  force  was 
strongly  guarded,  for  there  an  at- 
tack from  Early  was  possible.     The 
left  was  resting  in  security,  for  the 
steep   side   of    the   mountain   here 
seemed  to  render  all  approach  im- 
possible. 

At  the  foot  of  this  abrupt  preci- 
pice, however,  ran  a  narrow  moun- 
tain road,  winding  between  the 
slanting  rock  and  the  river  ;  by  this 
road,  Gordon  saw  that  a  column 
could  be  thrown  against  the  Federal 
left. 

He  descended  and  reported  to 
General  Early  ;  the  movement  was 
resolved  upon  ;  and  under  cover  of 
darkness  the  men  were  moved  si- 
lently by  the  narrow  road,  to  the  at- 
tack, which  took  place  at  dawn. 

It  was  sudden,  fierce,  and  com- 
pletely successful. 

Before  the  rush  of  the  Confede- 
rates, the  whole  left  wing  of  the  Fe- 
deral army  fled  in  wild  confusion  ; 
the  men  dashed  in  among  the  tents; 
a  few  volleys  only  saluted  them  ;  the 
day  seemed  won  in  an  instant. 

Then  Early,  with  the  rest  of  his 
force,  crossed  Cedar  Creek  in  the 
enemy's  front ;  pushed  on  to  the 
field  ;  and  before  the  force  thus  con- 
centrated, and  attacking  in  front 
and  flank,  the  whole  army  of  Sheri- 
dan gave  way. 

Victory  was  in  Early's  grasp.  The 


Federal  lines  were  driven.  Their 
artillery  was  all  captured,  or  had 
rushed  to  the  rear  in  hopeless,  pa- 
ralyzed disorder.  The  infantry  was 
stampeded — the  cavalry  was  gallop- 
ing from  the  field. 

Such  was  the  spectacle  which 
greeted  the  eyes  of  the  Confederates, 
at  Cedar  Creek,  on  the  morning  of 
October  19,  1864. 

Unfortunately,  another  spectacle 
also  saluted  them — the  rich  spoils 
of  the  camps — and  these  unwonted 
luxuries  of  every  description  they 
paused  to  seize  upon.  Instead  of 
pursuing  the  enemy,  falling  back 
now  in  utter  confusion,  the  men 
were  eating,  drinking,  and  busy, 
everywhere,  in  ransacking  the  tents, 
where  the  flying  Federals  had  left 
everything. 

That  conduct  was  unsoldierly, 
disgraceful,  fatal,  you  may  say,  read- 
er. Let  us  not  attempt  to  de.end 
it,  but  let  us  also  note  one  thing — 
that  this  army  needed  blankets, 
shoes,  clothes,  every  species  of 
"quartermasters'  stores."  It  is  easy 
to  recline  on  a  velvet  chair,  with  the 
feet  upon  the  fender,  in  the  midst  of 
every  comfort,  and  to  say,  as  you 
read  this,  "  disgraceful !  incredible !" 
But  believe  me,  it  is  hard  to  shiver 
at  night  for  want  of  a  blanket — to 
leave,  with  naked  feet,  bloody  marks 
upon  a  turnpike — to  be  cold,  hun- 
gry, in  rags — and  not  clutch  at 
shoes,  blankets,  and  food.  Those 
men  were  brave — none  were  braver; 
but  human  nature  is  human  nature, 
after  all. 

Then  came  the  punishment.  The 
delay  caused  by  this  disorder  among 
the  men,  gave  the  enemy  time  to  re- 
form their  lines,  and  come  into  po- 
sition. This  they  speedily  did,  un- 
der the   direction   of  Gen.  Wright, 
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commanding  the  Sixth  Corps  ;  for 
Sheridan  was  at  Winchester.  Before 
Early  could  press  forward,  the  Fe- 
deral forces  were  not  only  ready  to 
resist  his  further  advance,  but  were 
prepared  to  attack  him  in  their  turn. 

That  attack  quickly  came.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  result  of  the 
presence  of  General  Sheridan,  who 
came  at  a  full  gallop  from  Winches- 
ter, "on  a  steed  shod  with  fire," 
says  his  poet — and  with  hurrahs, 
oaths,  and  the  elan  of  his  bearing, 
brought  the  troops  up  to  the  mark. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  some 
ambiguity  in  this  affair,  if  we  go 
behind  the  bulletins  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, and  thence  to  the  newspa- 
pers. 

"  The  dramatic  incidents  attend- 
ing the  arrival  of  Sheridan,"  says  a 
northern  writer,  Mr.  Swinton,  a 
great  admirer  of  Sheridan,  "have 
perhaps  caused  General  Wright  to 
receive  less  credit  than  he  really  de- 
serves. The  disaster  was  over  by 
the  time  Sheridan  arrived.  A  com- 
pact line  of  battle  was  formed,  and 
Wright  was  on  the  point  of  opening 
the  offensive." 

Between  Generals  Wright  and 
Sheridan  we  do  not  undertake  to 
decide.  The  question  is  one  of  lit- 
tle interest.  What  followed  was  the 
defeat  of  Early,  in  the  moment  of 
victory. 

In  the  midst  of  their  great  tri- 
umph, when  they  looked  upon  the 
Federal  army  as  completely  disor- 
ganized, the  Confederates  suddenly 
saw  that  army  advance  upon  them 
in  serried  ranks.  Artillery  thun- 
dered, musketry  crashed ;  heavy 
masses  of  cavalry,  with  drawn  sa- 
bres, rushed  forward  on  the  flanks, 
and  before  this  determined  attack 
the  disorganized  infantry  of  Early 
gave  back. 


Then  was  presented  a  spectacle 
which  is  said  to  have  been  ludicrous, 
incredible,  and  without  a  parallel. 
The  men  did  not  run.  There  was 
little  of  what  is  called  disorder,  and 
no  hurry,  confusion  or  demoraliza- 
tion. The  men  merely  looked  at 
the  enemy,  seemed  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  would  not 
fight  any  more  that  day,  and  simply 
lounged  away  from  the  field.  No 
other  word  describes  it.  At  a  slow 
walk,  and  careless,  apparently,  of 
shot  and  shell,  the  troops  abandon- 
ed their  victory,  and  recrossed  Cedar 
Creek. 

Early  had  lost,  in  an  hour,  the 
whole  fruits  of  his  victory.  The 
day  whose  dawn  had  seen  him 
pushing  forward  upon  the  track  of 
a  routed  enemy,  saw  him  retreating 
before  it  closed,  with  that  enemy 
pushing  him. 

There  were  strange  scenes  in  the 
late  war — there  were  none  stranger 
than  that  of  Cedar  Creek.  In  one 
day  the  Valley  was  won  and  lost. 

Thereafter  there  was  to  be  no 
more  serious  fighting.  Autumn 
waned  away  ;  the  bright  colors  of 
the  October  woods  assumed  the 
russet-brown  of  November  ;  winter 
came,  and  the  campaign  of  the  Val- 
ley was  over. 

Lee's  great  diversion  to  relieve 
his  lines  at  Petersburg  from  the 
pressure  on  them,  by  threatening 
Washington,  had  succeeded  and  it 
had  not  succeeded.  He  was  reliev- 
ed in  some  measure,  for  an  army  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  was 
kept  by  the  enemy  in  the  Valley  ; 
but  the  relief  only  lengthened  out 
the  long  agony  which  now  ap- 
proached its  end. 

The  Confederacy  was  tottering. 
No  reinforcements  were  sent  for- 
ward by  tho  country  to  supply  the 
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losses  which  Grant's  eternal  ham- 
mering, day  and  night,  inflicted 
upon  Lee.  All  hearts  desponded ; 
all  brows  were  overshadowed.  If 
there  existed,  as  there  seemed  to 
exist,  a  superstitious  confidence  in 
Lee  and  his  poor,  gaunt  skeleton  of 
an  army,  that  was  a  conviction  un- 
supported by  reason — to  expect, 
much  longer,  anything  from  that 
handful,  was  hoping  against  hope. 

Sad  dawned  the  dark  year  1865, 
and  those  who  were  behind  the 
scenes  knew  that  the  end  was  near. 
Sherman  had  crossed  Georgia,  and 
was  hastening  northward,  through 
the  Carolinas,  to  form  a  junction 
with  Grant,  or  cut  off  Lee's  retreat. 
Johnston  was  failing  back  before 
him.  In  the  first  days  of  spring, 
it  was  plain  that  the  Federal  poniard 
was  at  the  Confederate  throat. 

Then,  in  February  of  this  last 
year  of  the  struggle,  Early  and 
Sheridan  again  clenched  together — 
if  the  fall  of  a  bludgeon  upon  an 
egg-shell  can  be  so  described.  The 
force,  small  as  it  was,  with  which 
Early  had  operated,  was  imperative- 
ly needed  in  the  thin  lines  around 
Petersburg,  and  had  been  called 
thither.  In  the  Valley  now,  around 
Staunton,  was  left  only  a  small  body 
of  about  one  thousand  infantry, 
without  cavalry  or  artillery,  to 
merely  keep  up  the  show  of  resist- 
ance. 

In  Februarv,  this  handful  was  at- 
tacked  by  ten  thousand  cavalry,  un- 
der Gen.  Sheridan,  at  Waynesboro. 
Dispirited,  hopeless,  oppressed  by 
the  public  gloom,  half  naked,  one- 
fourth  fed,  and  taken  by  surprise, 
this   little   force   broke  in  disorder 


before  the  charge  of  Sheridan's  two 
divisions  of  excellent  cavalry,  scat- 
tered into  the  mountains,  and  dis- 
appeared from  all  eyes.  Early  him- 
self narrowly  escaped  capture. 
Sheridan  pushed  beyond  the  Kidge 
— the  game  in  the  Valley  was 
played. 

Then,  almost  unresisted,  Sheri- 
dan crossed  the  Lowland,  joim  d 
Grant  with  his  horsemen,  who  had 
ransacked  the  whole  country  and 
seized  on  the  best  animals  every- 
where, and  it  was  on  the  backs  of 
Virginia  horses  that  his  men  pur- 
sued Lee  in  his  retreat. 


In  the  last  sketch  of  this  series 
we  shall  finish  the  picture  which  we 
have  attempted  to  make  of  the 
great  struggle  between  Grant  and 
Lee. 

We  have  seen  the  Confederate 
Commander  breasting  everywhere, 
throughout  the  stormy  year  1864, 
the  huge  blows  of  his  adversary — 
have  seen  with  what  heroic  obsti- 
nacy the  little  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  sustained  the  impact  of  the 
gigantic  hammer,  striking  at  them 
day  and  night.  They  stood  erect, 
and  met  its  heavy  blows  still,  but 
all  saw  th  .t  the  end  was  near. 

We  have  chronicled  many  vic- 
tories. We  now  approach  the  mo- 
ment of  decisive  defeat — almost  of 
annihilation.  But  that  did  not 
fright  the  old  soldiers  of  Lee.  They 
stood  by  their  flag  —  surrendered 
only  when  their  great  commander 
gave  the  order — and,  to-day,  that 
thought  takes  away  the  "  bitterness 
of  death,"  disfranchisement,  and 
the  bayonet. 
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A   TALE   OP   THE   REVOLUTION.* 


BY  W.  GILMOEE  SIMMS,  Esq., 
Author  of  "The  Yemassee,"  "The  Partizan,"   "The  Cassique  of  Kiawah,"  &c. 


I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember  some  of  these  articles,  and  out  they  shall.' 

—[King  Henry  VIII. 


CHAPTEK  XXIX. 

FETES    AND    FATES. 

Three  days  after  these  events, 
there  was  great  stir  on  Beach 
Island.  Everybody  was  on  the 
qui  vive.  Stephen  Joscelyn  had 
summoned  his  troopers  to  the  field. 
The  "  old  field  school"  was  broken 
up.  There  was  a  great  gathering 
on  that  occasion.  Parents  and 
children  assembled  alike,  to  receive 
the  farewell  of  the  well-beloved 
teacher.  They  came  from  various 
distances,  and  brought  their  sup- 
plies of  food  and  viands  along  with 
them.  The  reunion  was  resolved 
into  an  extempore  pic-nic  beneath 
the  trees.  Stephen  Joscelyn  divid- 
ed a  large  number  of  his  books 
among  the  pupils  and  their  parents. 
He  distributed  paper,  pens  and  ink 
— distributed  himself,  as  it  were, 
among  a  people  whom  he  might 
never  see  again.  Such,  at  least, 
appeared  to  be  the  thought  among 
many,  and  all  hearts  were  sadden- 
ed by  it.  There  were  eyes  of  good 
mothers  full  of  tears.      There  were 


eyes  of  old  men  watching,  with  a 
fond  gravity,  the  enthusiastic  play 
of  every  muscle  of  the  brave  young 
teacher's  face,  as  he  discoursed  in 
turn  to  parents  and  pupils.  Never 
had  a  little  community  more  confi- 
dence in  its  local  leader.  He  was 
about  to  conduct  into  the  field  of 
danger  fathers,  sons  and  brothers. 
By  this  time,  all  parties  knew  that 
the  discontents  in  the  highland 
country  had  culminated  in  the  abso- 
lute issues  of  war.  Armies  were 
being  massed,  and  were  marching 
upon  each  other.  Settlements  were 
divided,  and  contiguous  districts 
and  precincts  were  arranged  under 
hostile  banners.  Very  earnest  were 
the  moods  of  men;  very  grave  their 
thoughts;  very  serious  their  appre- 
hensions. When  men  invoke  the 
god  of  battles,  they  know  not  what 
fate  will  ta'ie  the  field,  interposing 
between  right  and  justice,  in  behalf 
of  mortal  power,  passion  and  usur- 
pation !  They  forget  that  the  true 
God  sways  not  to  His  ends  of  jus- 
tice through  the  arm  of  violence  ; 
and   how   monstrous   to  appeal  to 


*  Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1867,  by  W.5Gilmore  Simnis,  Esq.,  author  and  proprietor, 
In  the  Clerk's  Oilice  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  South  Carolina. 
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Jehovah  to  engage  in  any  issue 
where  Molock  has  been  already 
chosen  as  the  presiding  Deity !  As 
well  expect  the  intervention  of  a 
god  in  a  conflict  of  mad  bulls,  scour- 
ing the  plains  in  their  fury,  and  re- 
lying solely  on  the  length  of  their 
horns  and  the  thickness  of  their 
skulls ! 

Stephen  Joscelyn  disbanded  his 
scholars  with  an  affectionate  ad- 
dress, full  of  loving  counsel.  He 
followed  up  this  address  by  one  to 
the  people,  to  the  parents  and  con- 
nections of  the  boys,  and,  when  all 
had  left  the  school-house,  and  wan- 
dered off  to  the  shade  trees  where 
the  several  contributions  of  food 
had  been  spread,  he  closed  the 
doors  of  his  wigwam,  and  retired 
for  a  while  within  its  recesses. 
When  he  came  forth  again,  it  was 
with  his  raccoon  cap  on  head,  his 
spurs  at  heel,  in  his  long,  blue  hunt- 
ing shirt,  and  with  long,  bright 
sabre  clanging  at  his  side.  His 
steed  stood  at  the  door,  and,  even 
as  he  went  forth,  up  rode  his  Lieu- 
tenant, Dick  Marvin,  at  the  head  of 
fifty-four  gallant  troopers,  all  in 
like  costume  with  their  captain. 

A  few  seconds  of  awkward  foot- 
marching  took  Stephen  Joscelyn 
from  the  door  of  the  school-house 
to  his  steed,  and,  once  in  saddle, 
the  cripple  had  become  the  cavalier. 
Here  it  was  that  Stephen  felt  his 
manhood,  while  all  who  beheld  him 
acknowledged  it.  There  was  a 
grand  shout;  and,  leading  his  troop, 
Stephen  coursed  over  the  field,  and 
exercised  his  troopers  in  an  hour's 
drill,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
delighted  spectators. 

And  while  the  parade  went  on, 
there  came  the  wagons  to  carry  off 
to  the  house  of  Marvin  the  furni- 


ture of  the  school-house,  which  was 
soon  to  lose  the  cheery  echoes  of 
those  scores  of  happy  children, 
which  had,  for  so  long  a  time,  made 
it  a  wildly  musical  preciDct. 

Stephen  alone,  that  solitary  man, 
came  back  to  it  that  evening,  and 
sate  till  long  after  night,  brooding 
over  all  its  solitude  as  too  truly 
teaching  of  his  own.  It  was  that 
night  that,  obeying  orders,  trans- 
mitted by  Colonel  Hammond,  he 
dispatched  a  small  squad,  under 
Marvin,  for  the  search  of  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land's  house.  Her  kinsman,  Colo- 
nel Moses  Kirkland,  was  under  the 
ban  of  treason.  The  search  was  in 
vain.  Kirkland  had  not  been  there, 
and  the  unknown  party  who  had 
been  mistaken  for  him,  was,  as  we 
happen  to  know,  no  other  than  our 
old  acquaintance,  Major  Alison. 
He  had  eluded  the  search.  It  was 
at  the  school-house  that  Stephen 
awaited  the  return  of  the  report  of 
his  Lieutenant. 

Alison's  hurried  visit  to  old  Dun- 
bar, at  the  Sand  Hills,  and  his 
equally  hurried  departure  again, 
on  the  night  when  he  insulted 
Annie  Dunbar,  and  aroused  equally 
the  ire  of  her  brother  and  lover, 
were  the  result  of  his  own  dis- 
covery of  the  danger  in  which  he 
stood  while  in  that  neighborhood. 
That  sudden  departure  from  the 
precinct  of  Augusta,  as  well  as  of 
Beach  Island,  necessarily  prevented 
him  from  receiving  the  hostile  mes- 
sage of  Walter  Dunbar. 

For  the  present,  we  do  not  see 
the  course  which  he  has  taken,  but 
doubtless  he  will  turn  up  again  at 
the  moment  when  he  is  least  ex- 
pected, and,  perhaps,  when  his  ap- 
pearance will  be  least  desirable  to 
any  of  the  parties. 
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Meanwhile,  Stephen  Joscelyn  as 
suddenly     disappeared     from     the 
scene  as  did  the  other  parties.    The 
squadron  of  Colonel  Hammond,  his 
chief,  had  already  shaped  its  course 
upward,  and  was  gone  from  sight, 
and   Stephen   was    commanded   to 
follow   with   all    expedition.       The 
hostile  parties  were  understood  to 
be  converging  to  one  common  cen- 
tre, and  they  were  supposed  to  be 
very  nearly  equal  in  point  of  num- 
bers, and,  we  may  add,  in  efficiency 
and  material.     It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther, at  this  early  period,  there  was 
any    remarkable     development     of 
military     ability     on     either     side. 
Drayton,    nominally  the   leader   of 
the  forces  of  the  movement  party, 
was   professionally  a   civilian,    and 
the  militia   Colonels   and  Captains 
under  him,  though  many  of  them 
had   seen   service   against   the   red 
men  of  the  mountains,  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  much,  if  any,  distinction 
in  such  a  service. 

On  the  other  side,  the  case  was 
not  materially  different.  The  per- 
sonnel was  very  much  the  same. 
They  had  stout  men  among  them, 
bold,  sturdy,  uncompromising,  and 
somewhat  reckless  leaders,  such  as 
Browne,  the  Cunninghams,  and 
others  of  some  local  eminence;  but, 
in  point  of  ability,  in  military  re- 
spects, most  of  them  were  yet  to  be 
tried. 

Meanwhile,  Walter  Dunbar  pur- 
sued his  solitary  way  through  a 
comparatively  savage  country.  Vast 
tracts  lay  in  the  original  forests. 
The  settlements  were  few  and  far 
between.  Colonies  had  been  form- 
ed in  remote  precincts — Scotch, 
Irish,  French,  Dutch,  which  scarce- 
ly knew  each  other.  Wild  wastes 
of  wood  and  water  separated  them. 


The  roads  were  few — communica- 
tion was  little  desirable,  where 
these  colonies,  representatives  of  so 
many  distinct  foreign  nationalities, 
were  still  tenacious  of  their  native 
tongues — the  Dutchman,  Scotch- 
man and  Frenchman,  each  speak- 
ing the  language  of  his  people. 
The  Irish  settlements  alone  exhibit- 
ed that  flexibility,  still  so  character- 
istic of  that  race,  which  gradually 
breaks  down  the  social  barriers,  and 
accommodates  itself  to  a  more  vari- 
ous convention. 

Walter  saw  but  few  persons  on 
his  route,    and   still   fewer   habita- 
tions.    Here  and  there  a  cabin,  pos- 
sibly one,  two  or  three,  rarely  more, 
in   a  whole  day's   ride;   and   these 
were   generally  poor,   low,    squalid 
habitations,     indicating     the    very 
humblest     beginnings    of    frontier 
civilization.     The  inmates  showing 
themselves    at    these    cabins   were 
generally  women;  few  men  were  to 
be  seen,  and  these  were  generally 
of  the  aged  and  infirm.     The  vigor- 
ous   young    men    of    the    country 
seemed  generally  to  have  disappear- 
ed.     The  women  encountered  the 
stranger  with  anxious  looks,  show- 
ed   some    reluctance   to    entertain 
him,    and   were    evidently   relieved 
when  he  was  about  to  depart.     The 
fare  was  very  humble,  being  com- 
monly nothing  better  than  hoecake 
and  bacon.     For  this  no  charge  was 
made  usually,  though  it  was  evident 
that  something  was  expected.    Such 
an    extreme   condition   of    poverty, 
of  itself,  sufficiently  appeals  to  the 
liberality  of  the  guest. 

Occasionally,  as  he  rode,  Walter 
encountered  some  wayfarer  like 
himself.  But  these  all  showed 
themselves  singularly  uncommuni- 
cative.    They  passed  hurriedly,  at  a 
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trot  mostly,  sometimes  at  a  canter, 
eyeing  the  stranger  askance,  nod- 
ding, perhaps,  and  darting  by  with- 
out a  word.  Most  of  them  were 
armed,  carrying  the  long  rifle  of 
that  day  across  the  saddle,  as  if 
ready  for  immediate  use. 

Walter  was  slow  to  conceive  the 
condition  of  the  country.  He  could 
not  persuade  himself  that  this  was 
war;  the  evidence,  at  all  events,  of 
that  approaching  conflict,  which 
was  to  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  cover  the  face  of  the  land 
with  blood.  Surprised  at  the 
strangeness  in  this  conduct  of  the 
men,  as  well  as  the  women,  he  yet 
did  not  rise  to  the  full  appreciation 
of  those  popular  moods  which 
needed  nothing  but  leadership,  a 
popular  cry,  some  sudden  outburst 
of  passion  in  the  multitude,  here 
and  there,  to  set  all  the  sleeping 
volcanoes  in  a  flame. 

Though  surprised,  and  somewhat 
wondering  at  what  he  saw,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  resent  the  rude  in- 
difference of  those  whom  he  met, 
and  from  whom  he  failed  to  extract 
a  civil  or  satisfactory  answer.  His 
own  moods  were  of  a  sort  too  vex- 
ing to  make  him  desirous  of  much 
companionship,  or  social  inter- 
course of  any  kind.  He  rode  on, 
brooding  over  his  own  melancholy 
experiences,  preferring  that  he 
should  indulge  his  humiliating  re- 
flections without  the  consciousness 
of  a  stranger's  eye  watching  his 
emotions.  We  need  not  say  how 
bitter  were  all  these  reflections — 
how  deep  was  his  sense  of  humili- 
ation, and  how  little  there  was  in 
his  experience  of  the  last  six  months 
upon  which  memory  could  look 
back  with,  any  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion. 


It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
gloomy  meditations  that  he  was  sud- 
denly aroused  from  them,  by  a  trou- 
blesome notion  that  he  had  some- 
how lost  his  way.  This  was  no  dif- 
ficult matter  in  an  unknown  coun- 
try, so  little  traveled,  with  roads  al- 
most undistinguishable,  and  which 
frequently  disappeared  in  a  mere 
blind  path.  He  had  been  conscious, 
some  hours  before,  that  several  di- 
verging paths  had  opened  before 
him  ;  but,  as  he  was  incapable  him- 
self of  deciding  on  either,  he  had 
left  the  decision  to  his  horse,  who 
knew  just  as  little  of  the  country  as 
himself. 

The  path  he  now  followed  led 
him  to  a  spring  and  branch  of  clear, 
cool  water,  buried  deeply  in  a  dark, 
thick  forest  of  oak  and  hickory,  and 
as  it  was  noon,  he  threw  himself 
from  his  horse,  left  the  animal  ta 
graze  about  among  the  long,  thick 
grasses  which  grew  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  water  course,  and,  taking 
from  his  saddle-bags  his  wallet  of 
smoked  venison  and  biscuit,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  simple  noonday 
repast.  This  he  did  in  silence,  in  a 
continued  muse  of  melancholy 
thought,  which  perpetually  carried 
him  back  to  the  long  chapters,  im- 
mediately preceding,  in  his  life, 
which  were  all  so  teeming  full  of 
humiliation.  This  last  mishap,  that 
of  losing  his  way,  however  seeming- 
ly insignificant  in  comparison  wit  a 
all  that  had  gone  before,  of  defeat 
and  misfortune,  yet  sufficed  to  bring 
up  the  whole  tissue  of  events  in  lull 
array  before  his  imagination,  and, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  mood,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  anguish  in  out- 
spoken soliloquy. 

"It  is  a  fate!"   he   said;  "it  is  a 
fate !     I  am  surely  under  a  doom  ; 
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else  why  should  this  record  be  one 
of  unvarying  defeat,  disappoint- 
ment, humiliation  and  overthrow? 
Do  what  I  will,  work  out  the  prob- 
lem as  I  may,  think  with  whatever 
caution,  deliberation,  under  what- 
ever guidance  of  law,  authority,  the 
wisdom  of  the  past,  the  experience 
of  the  present — all  the  same !  In 
my  case,  the  authority  fails,  the  pre- 
cedent is  worthless — the  argument 
is  gainsayed  by  the  experience — the 
experience,  otherwise  universal,  is 
dashed  in  my  case,  by  the  one  ex- 
ception !  The  very  stars  fight  against 
me,  and  where,  with  the  same  cause, 
the  same  argument,  the  same  con- 
victions, and  the  same  course  of  con- 
duct, other  men  would  triumph,  I 
alone  fail — I  alone  am  cast  down, 
baffled,  defeated,  and  humbled  be- 
neath the  heel  of  circumstance ! 
There  is  a  fate  that  pursues,  a  per- 
verse demon  that  hangs  about  the 
steps  of  some  men,  thrusts  itself  be- 
tween them  and  fortune,  and  turns 
their  own  weapons  forever  against 
their  own  throats !  And  such  a  fate 
is  mine." 

"  Nothing  more  probable — no- 
thing more  true,"  answered  a  voice 
from  the  copse  just  behind  him. 
Walter  started  to  his  feet  at  the 
words,  and  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  speaker,  who  continued  speak- 
ing as  he  came  : 

"Yes,  indeed,  my  excellent  friend," 
he  said,  coolly,  as  if  the  parties  had 
been  intimate  for  a  hundred  years. 
"  There  are  some  diabolical  fates 
that  follow  every  man's  footsteps — 
sometimes  trot  ahead  of  him,  and 
lie  in  ambush  for  his  coming.  But 
take  my  word  for  it,  every  man 
makes  his  own  fate,  and  it  depends 
simply  upon  his  own  individual 
manhood  whether  the  said  fate  shall 


become  friend  or  foe,  master  or  ser- 
vant." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

HIGHWAY    ADVENTURES. 

Walter  Dunbar  started  to  his  feet. 
The  stranger  was  only  a  few  feet 
from  him  as  he  spoke.  He  had 
emerged  from  a  thicket  covert,  which 
spread  in  the  rear  all  along  one  side 
of  the  little  rivulet,  where  Walter 
had  partaken  his  repast ;  and  had 
probably  been  resting  there  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival.  He  had  heard 
with  ease  every  syllable  which,  in 
the  full  belief  that  he  was  alone, 
Walter  had  spoken  aloud,  but,  as  he 
fancied,  only  to  his  own  senses. 

A  fiery  blush  overspread  the  cheek 
and  face  of  the  young  man,  as  he 
found  that  he  had  been  overheard  : 
but  he  was  too  much  taken  by  sur- 
prise to  speak.  He  could  only  gaze 
vacantly  upon  the  new  comer,  who 
was  a  young  man  scarcely  older 
than  himself.  He  was  garbed  in  the 
long  hunting  shirt  of  the  mountain 
country,  with  cape  and  fringes, 
which  seemed  once  to  have  been  of 
better  material  than  was  commonly 
in  use.  But  his  garment  was  frayed 
and  torn,  and  there  were  stains  of 
the  soil  upon  it  which  argued  a  life 
recently  of  some  experience.  He 
wore  leggins  and  moccasins  of  Indian 
fashion.  A  knife  at  his  belt,  and  a 
long  rifle  which  he  bore  carelessly  in 
his  grasp,  constituted  his  only  wea- 
pons. His  coon-skin  cap,  somewhat 
dilapidated,  scarcely  covered  his 
head,  and  could  not  conceal  the 
thick  shock  of  brown  hair  which 
broke  from  under  it  in  curling  mass- 
es. The  face  was  fair,  frank  and 
florid,  full  and  massive,  and  was 
lighted   up    by   eyes   of    a    bright 
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blue,  and  a  marvellous  expression 
of  vitality.  All  the  features  were 
well  pronounced,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  jaws  terminating  in  a  well  deve- 
loped and  finely  rounded  chin,  spoke 
for  energy  and  prompt  decision  of 
character. 

There  was  a  vae^ue  notion  in  "Wal- 
ter's mind  that  he  had  somewhere 
before  met  with  the  stranger  ;  but 
the  more  he  surveyed  him,  the  less 
assured  he  grew  in  respect  to  this 
previous  knowledge,  and  he  soon 
dismissed  it  from  his  thoughts. 

"  Talking  of  the  fates,  my  friend," 
continued  the  stranger,  who  now 
drew  nigh,  dropping,  as  he  did  so 
the  butt  of  his  rifle  to  the  ground, 
"  talking  of  the  fates  reminds  me  of 
food.  We  must  feed  even  the  fates; 
and  one  of  them  has  been  pursuing 
me  till  I  am  hungered  in  his  behalf. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  getting 
rid  of  him,  or  subduing  his  ravages 
but  by  feeding  him.  Now,  you  have 
eaten.  Have  you  anything  left  in 
your  satchel  ?  Give  me  to  eat,  if 
you  have  it.  I  have  had  a  long 
chase  to-day — that  is,  I  have  been 
under  a  long  chase,  and  pretty  well 
winded,  and  will  need  a  good  half 
hour  to  recover  before  I  set  forth 
again  ;  and  I  shall  probably  have 
to  run  till  night.  What  have  you 
got?" 

And  the  stranger  threw  himself 
down  on  the  sward  even  as  he  spoke, 
with  the  careless  grace  of  the  hun- 
ter, and  the  confiding  ease  of  one 
who  has  no  doubts  of  his  compa- 
nion. 

Walter  Dunbar  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  this  proof  of  confidence,  but 
he  combatted  it  with  a  sudden  ques- 
tion, the  result  of  a  suspicious  tem- 
perament.   The  stranger  seemed  to 


him  a  little  too  much  at  his  ease. 
Silent  still,  for  he  knew  not  well 
what  to  say,  and  had  not  yet  recov- 
ered from  his  surprise,  he  yet  pro- 
ceeded, promptly  enough,  to  com- 
ply with  his  guest's  application  for 
food.  His  saddle-bags,  which  he 
had  just  locked  up,  were  reopened, 
and  he  soon  unfolded  to  the  eager 
eves  of  the  famishing  young  man  a 
goodly  prospect  of  hoecake,  wheat 
biscuit,  and  a  tolerably  solid  mass 
of  smoked  venison. 

In  an  instant  the  conteau  de 
chasse  of  the  stranger  was  whipt 
out  from  his  belt,  and  he  proceeded 
to  slash  away  at  the  meat  with  the 
avidity  of  one  who  had  enjoyed  no 
such  opportunity  for  the  last  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  even  as  he  eat  he 
spoke  : 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  there  are  fates, 
scores  of  them,  for  every  man,  and 
they  behave  just  as  he  knows  how 
to  manage  them.  Hunger  is  an  ob- 
trusive fate.  Well,  I  meet  you,  and 
obtain  your  help  to  pacify  him.  He 
will  obey  me,  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  as  dutifully  as  if  I  had  paid 
him  a  week's  wages.  Well,  in  deal- 
ing with  this,  or  any  other  fate, 
what  is  my  process  ?  A  very  simple 
one.  I  find  you,  for  example,  with 
food  in  your  wallet,  and  T  have 
none.  I  do  not  mince  the  matter 
with  you — do  not  hang  off,  with 
petty  affectations  ;  but  come  to  you 
frankly,  assuming  you  to  be  human, 
and  say  to  you:  '  Give  me  to  eat?' 
Deal  with  your  fate  as  frankly  as 
you  do  with  your  fellow,  as  I  have 
done  with  you,  and  as  boldly,  and 
he  will  set  the  table  for  you,  and 
provide  the  meals,  and  put  up  the 
fragmets  carefully  in  your  wallet  for 
to-morrow." 
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And  all  this  time  "Walter  knew 
not  what  to  say.  The  other  con- 
tinued: 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  sort 
of  dog-fate  pursuing  ine  at  this  very 
moment.  I  have  been  a  fugitive  for 
more  than  thirty  hours,  and  I  am 
still  pursued.  I  have  scarcely  more 
than  half  an  hour  to  spare  for  rest, 
and  then  I  must  take  to  my  heels 
again.  Tour  wallet  will  help  me 
wonderfully  in  the  chase." 

"What  pursues  you?"  queried 
Walter,  almost  speaking  for  the  first 
time. 

"  My  Alban  villa  !  You  remember 
the  rich  man  who  was  pursued  by 
his  Alban  villa  in  the  time  of  Sylla  ? 
(See  Plutarch.)  Well,  I  have  a 
pretty  farm  and  cottage.  It  is  just 
now  impersonated  as  my  fate !  If 
I  can  be  hunted  down,  as  a  rebel,  it 
becomes  the  property  of  a  beautiful 
rogue  of  a  loyalist !  you  see.  Well, 
this  Alban  villa  of  mine  is  my  fate, 
represented  by  a  human  rascal.  He 
has  got  a  small  troop  of  like  rascals 
at  his  heels.  They  beset  me  yester- 
day. They  are  still  at  my  heels, 
and,  when  I  have  swallowed  this 
last  bit  of  hoecake,  and  this  last 
slice  of  your  venison,  I  must  tramp 
again." 

"Do  not  spare  them,"  said  Wal- 
ter, 

"  Don't  intend  to !  My  hunger- 
fate  is  an  unsparing  one,  and,  with 
this  venison  of  yours  and  beauti- 
fully browned  hoecake,  he  declares 
himself  perfectly  content,  so  far  as 
the  food  is  concerned,  but  he  sug- 
gests shrewdly  that  the  same  wallet 
of  yours,  which  contained  the  ven- 
ison, is  just  as  likely  to  contain  the 
wine  !  Eh  ?  It  is  certainly  a  capa- 
cious one,  and  could  you,  by  any 
magic,  by  the  interposition  of  any 


benevolent  fate,  find  me  a  flask  of 
rosy  Jamaica  in  that  same  wallet,  I 
should  be  quite  able  to  show  you 
that  the  fates  are  never  hostile  to 
man  when  they  are  properly  com- 
manded." 

Walter  laughed  out,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  open  out  from  his  sad- 
dle-bags a  corpulent  Dutch  flask, 
containing  a  full  pint  or  more  of 
the  very  liquor  indicated  by  the 
stranger,  to  whom  he  handed  it 
without  speaking. 

"  See  what  it  is  to  have  a  sega- 
cious  and  well-determined  fate  in 
the  service.  By  word  of  mouth  !" — 
carrying  the  flask  to  his  lips — "  and 
may  your  liquor  never  be  less  be- 
cause of  a  thirsty  fate  in  attend- 
ance. I  have  been  something  of  a 
fate  to  you,  and  am  not  yet  done 
with  you.  Do  not  yet  put  up  that 
venison.  I  will  but  hack  off  a  bit 
of  it  for  supper,  and  put  a  few  of 
your  biscuits  in  my  pouch." 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word, 
and  in  the  twinkle  of  his  conteau  de 
chasse,  divided  the  fragment  of  veni- 
son, very  equally,  between  himself 
and  the  proprietor,  conveying  his 
moiety  to  the  pouch  in  his  hunting 
shirt,  to  which  he  also  transferred 
some  half  dozen  biscuits.  "You 
see,  my  friend,  how  I  provide  for 
certain  of  the  fates — danger,  trou- 
ble, doubt,  anxiety — all  of  them  are 
of  the  same  breed  with  hunger,  to 
be  disarmed,  subdued  and  made 
subservient,  if  we  once  know  how 
to  manage  our  servants.  There  is 
not  a  dog-fate  in  our  homestead, 
not  a  trouble,  fret,  bore,  difficulty, 
danger,  which  is  not,  in  some  way, 
designed  for  our  servpnt !  Only 
learn  how  to  whip  in  the  brutes, 
and  the  rest  is  easy." 

Walter  said  something,  sufficient- 
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ly  commonplace,  about  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  philosophy,  could  one 
command  it  always. 

"  And  why  not  ?"  said  the  other. 
"  This  is  the  very  business  of  life— - 
the  only  process,  indeed,  by  which 
life  developes  manhood.  What  else 
has  life  to  do  ?  We  are  engaged  in 
fighting  the  fates  all  the  while  ; 
but " — and  he  stooped,  with  ear  to 
the  earth,  and  listened  without 
breathing.  As  he  rose — "  Do  you 
hear  ?"  said  he. 

"  Nothing  !"  said  the  other. 

"  My  fate  hath  a  keener  ear,"  re- 
plied the  stranger.  "A  horn  was 
blown,  and  I  know  the  blows.  He 
would  impersonate  my  villa  !  Now, 
my  friend,  I  tell  you  confidentially 
that  he  is  rushing  on  his  fate,  and 
the  pursued  shall  become  the  pur- 
suer." 

Here  he  caught  his  rifle.  "  I  know 
it,  just  as  if  I  beheld  it  before  me. 
This  dog-fate  has  pursued  me  a 
few  miles  too  far.  He  will  discover 
this  before  nightfall — but  too  late. 
I  must  leave  you.  Thanks  to  your 
wallet,  I  am  strong  enough  for  an- 
other heat.  I  shall  bury  myself  in 
yonder  opposite  wood,  where  my 
fate,  grown  quite  good-humored  on 
your  venison,  tells  me  that  I  shall 
find  succor.  We  must  part  ;  but 
before  I  leave  you,  Walter  Dun- 
bar "— 

"  What  ?  you  know  me  ?  Who  are 
you,  then?" 

"  No  matter  ;  I  am  Nemo  for  the 
nonce  !  But  I  will  give  you  such  a 
token  before  we  part,  that  you  shall 
know  me.  Take  my  counsel  before 
parting.  Hurry  forward !  Do  not 
linger  in  the  neighborhood!  Stop 
not  to  look  behind  you,  and  be 
prompt  in  making  your  fate  sub- 
servient.    Before  you  have  ridden 


many  miles,  you  will  have  need  of 
all  your  wits !  Your  danger  is  from 
the  two  stools  which  your  fate  will 
offer  you,  and  which  are  always 
stools  of  repentance  to  him  who 
does  not  know  how  to  choose 
promptly  between  them !  Of  one 
thing  take  heed  always — never  let 
your  enemy  get  the  first  clip  at 
you !  The  man  who  can  strike  the 
first  blow  is  very  apt  to  make  his 
fate  what  he  pleases  !  Go  forward 
promptly,  and  strangle  every  doubt, 
by  instant  action,  without  consulta- 
tion with  that  damning  thought 
which  so  prevaricates  with  the  hu- 
man understanding  as  to  take  from 
it  all  aim  and  purpose !  This  is  the 
fate  you  have  to  fear,  Walter  Dun- 
bar.    Beware  of  it !     Farewell !" 

"  But,  who  are  you  ?  The  sign — 
the  sign !" 

"  Have  you,  then,  no  memories  of 
boyhood,  and  Thompson's  old  field 
school  ?  Do  you  find  no  meaning 
in  the  counsel — "  Never  let  your  ene- 
my get  the  first  clip  at  you  I" 

The  stranger  was  gone,  waiting 
for  no  answer.  With  one  bound  he 
left  the  covert — with  another,  he 
crossed  the  road,  and  was  buried  in 
the  thick  woods  on  the  opposite 
side. 

He  left  young  Dunbar  in  a  stu- 
por of  doubt  and  vague  conjecture, 
working  in  a  vain  effort  to  recall 
old  school  memories — to  discover 
who  it  was  who  knew  him  so  well, 
and  of  whom  he  could  recall  so 
little  !  But  he  remembered  the  in- 
junctions of  the  stranger  to  hurry 
on  his  way.  He  looked  about  him 
for  his  horse.  The  beast  had  wan- 
dered off  several  hundred  yards,  in 
search  of  grass,  and  some  little 
time  was  consumed  in  finding  him. 
The   saddle-bags   were    put  on  at 
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length,  and  the  young  man  mount- 
ed. He  had  scarcely  done  so  when 
he  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  a 
distant  horn.  It  might  have  been 
a  mile  off.  He  fancied  also  that  he 
heard,  still  nearer,  the  deep  bay  of 
a  beagle. 

The  story  of  the  stranger,  and  of 
the  hot  pursuit  of  his  foes,  appeal- 
ed to  his  imagination,  and  he  sate 
motionless  upon  his  steed,  his  curi- 
osity making  him  momently  forget- 
ful of  the  warning  of  his  late  com- 
panion, to  hurry  upon  his  way. 
Very  soon  after,  he  heard  the  dog 
distinctly,  and,  unconsciously,  he 
moved  forward  to  the  open  road. 
Here  he  stood,  keeping  in  his  steed 
by  involuntary  rein,  and  looking 
backward  along  the  stretch  of  open 
ground  over  which  he  had  passed 
an  hour  or  two  before.  On  a  sud- 
den, a  hound  trotted  out  upon  the 
highway,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
ran  back  into  the  woods  quickly, 
and  soon  after  was  heard  approach- 
ing under  cover  towards  the  rivulet 
which  Walter  and  the  stranger  had 
so  lately  left. 

Supposing  him  to  be  on  the  track 
of  the  stranger,  it  occurred  to  Wal- 
ter that  this  route  pursued,  would 
probably  bring  the  dog  upon  him- 
self. He  put  spurs  to  his  horse  ac- 
cordingly, and  cantered  away  some 
two  hundred  yards  forward.  But  a 
sort  of  fascination  held  him  bound 
to  see  what  was  to  be  the  result  of 
this  chase.  He  dismounted  again, 
fastened  the  horse  to  a  swinging- 
limb,  and,  on  foot,  passed  out  to 
the  highway,  taking  a  position  on  a 
little  hill,  which  enabled  him  to 
scan  the  road  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  back  or  more.  Very  soon  his 
curiosity  was  rewarded.  The  hound, 
nose  to  earth,  passed  again  out  of 


the  covert,  and  over  the  very  spot 
which  he  had  recently  left.  He 
took  directly  for  the  opposite  woods. 
In  ten  minutes  after  a  party  of  four 
men,  on  horseback,  crossed  the 
road  also,  and  were  soon  covered 
by  the  thickets  on  the  opposite  side. 
At  intervals,  the  hound  could  be 
heard,  giving  tongue,  as  on  a  hot 
trail.  Then  there  followed  a  sud- 
den howl,  as  if  from  the  same  ani- 
mal; but  it  was  no  longer  the  bay 
of  the  beast,  exulting  in  successful 
chase,  but  an  expression  of  suffer- 
ing and  pain.  Only  fifteen  minutes 
more  had  elapsed  after  this  when 
the  sharp  spang  of  a  rifle  shot 
echoed  throughout  the  woods. 

All  this  seemed  to  argue  strife 
and  danger.  The  fates  were  at 
work  in  some  way.  Walter  remem- 
bered the  warning  of  the  stranger, 
but  he  could  not  tear  himself  away 
from  the  spot.  A  fearful  fascina- 
tion bound  his  feet,  and  he  stood, 
fixed,  rooted  to  the  ground,  his 
lips  parted  in  lively  emotion,  while 
his  eye-balls  were  strained,  in  ear- 
nest and  intense  stare,  over  the  long 
stretch  of  open  ground  over  which 
he  had  traveled,  and  which  his 
vision  could  command. 

How  long  he  thus  watched,  he 
knew  not.  It  seemed  but  a  few 
moments.  It  was  an  hour;  and  at 
length  his  curioisty  was  rewarded, 
and  the  fascination  which  had  so 
spelled  him  was  changed  into  a  sort 
of  horror,  as  he  beheld  three  men, 
on  foot,  suddenly  reappear  from 
the  forest.  Four  had  ridden  in  on 
horseback;  three  only  had  reappear- 
ed on  foot.  Theso  two  facts  rose 
prominently  to  his  thought,  and, 
when  he  further  saw  that  two  of  the 
men  bore  an  inanimate  bo.ly  be- 
tween them — when  he  saw  the  limp- 
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ness  of  the  lower  limbs,  as  they 
hung  down  on  the  one  side,  while 
what  he  assumed  to  be  the  head  of 
the  corse  hung  equally  limp,  nerve- 
less and  muscleless  on  the  other,  he 
felt  that  the  fate  of  the  stranger 
had  realized  the  prediction  with 
which  he  had  left  him — that  the 
"  dog-fate/'  which  had  hunted  him 
for  his  "  Alban  villa"  would  pursue 
him  a  little  too  eagerly  and  far,  and 
that  the  time  had  come  when  his 
"  hunger-fate,"  refreshed  by  his  veni- 
son and  Jamaica,  would  indulge  in 
its  decreed  revenges ! 

The  party  emerging  from  the 
thicket  seemed  something  at  a  loss. 
One  of  them  re-entered  the  thicket, 
while  the  other  two  laid  the  body 
upon  the  sward  beside  the  road. 
From  their  demeanor,  Walter  took 
for  granted  that  the  victim,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  was  quite  dead. 

Then  it  was  that,  suddenly,  he 
was  recalled  to  the  propriety  of 
pursuing  his  way  with  all  favorable 
promptness.  He  remembered  all 
the  injunctions  of  his  late  com- 
panion, not  to  loiter,  but  to  keep 
his  wits  about  him,  and,  suddenly 
putting  spurs  to  his  steed,  he  went 
forward  at  a  hand-gallop,  which 
quickly  put  a  mile  or  two  between 
himself  and  the  suspicious  party 
which  he  left  behind  .  him.  He 
could  only  conjecture  that  his  late 
companion  had  fulfilled  his  own 
prediction,  and  that  the  aim  of  his 
rifle  had  proved  fatal  to  his  pursuer. 
Had  he  known  that  the  brave 
stranger  had  first  throttled  the 
blood-hound,  throwing  himself  di- 
rectly in  his  way,  as  he  found  him 
so  much  ahead  of  his  human  pur- 
suers, and  had  driven  into  his  body 
the  blade  of  the  same  knife  which 
had  so  lately  sliced  his  vension — 


his  curious  interest,  in  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, would  have  undergone 
proportionately  a  great  increase. 
The  hound  slain,  the  stranger 
crouched  beside  his  body  till  he  be- 
held his  human  enemy,  an  J  his  shot 
was  then  as  fatal  as  it  was  prompt. 
When  the  other  pursuers  reached 
the  body  of  the  beagle,  the  fugitive 
was  already  far  on  his  way,  and 
pursuit  was  no  longer  prudent  in 
the  case  of  one  who  carried  so  long 
a  rifle,  and  held  the  fates  in  such 
beautiful  subjection. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

NIGHT   ADVENTURE   IN    THE   HOVEL. 

Leaving  the  dead  to  bury  their 
dead,  leaving  the  fates  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  as,  perhaps,  it  is  al- 
ways wise  to  do,  unless  you  can  con- 
quer them,  Walter  Dunbar  rode  on, 
seeking  to  dismiss  from  his  mind, 
as  much  as  possible,  what  he  had 
seen,  and  to  address  himself  wholly, 
as  well  as  he  could,  to  the  main  ob- 
jects of  his  travel.  He  still  fancied 
that  he  had  dispatches  of  impor- 
tance to  deliver,  and  these  he  was 
resolved  to  deliver  at  the  peril  of  his 
life — so  far  was  he  resolute. 

But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  dismiss 
from  his  mind  the  stranger,  his  ad- 
ventures, and  the  catastrophe  which 
had  seemingly  followed  them.  Still 
less  was  he  disposed  or  able  to  free 
himself  from  much  vexing  ard  trou- 
blesome thoughts  which  grew  natu- 
rally out  of  this  interview  with  the 
stranger.  Who  was  the  person  who 
knew  him  so  well,  and  whom  he  did 
not  know  ?  Vain  were  all  his  efforts 
to  recall  him  to  his  memory  ;  and 
yet  the  voice,  the  action,  the  free 
and  easy  manner,  the  bold  and  con- 
fident tones  of  the  other,  seemed  to 
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him  strangely  familiar,  but  blended 
with  all  his  conjectures  and  reflec- 
tions, one  thing  grew  ever  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  the  creature  of 
his  morbidly  awakened  self-esteem, 
and  the  feeling  which  it  occasioned 
found  its  utterance  in  outspoken  so- 
liloquy. 

"  Everybody  thinks  himself  privil- 
eged to  give  me  counsel.     Here  is  a 
man  whom  I  may  have  met  before, 
who  seems  not  a  day  older  than  my- 
self, who  yet  undertakes  to  tell  me 
how  I  shall  go — how  carry  myself — 
how  use  my  wits — how   avoid   two 
stools — and    how   to    coerce    fate ! 
"What  is  there  in  my  action,  or  my 
aspect,  to  justify  people  in  suppos- 
ing that  I  need  any  such  counsel  ? 
Yet,  Martin   Joscelyn   will   counsel 
me,  and  my  own  sister  looks  grave- 
ly upon  me,  deals  in  wise  saws  and 
modern    instances,    and    seems   to 
think  that  I  need  them.     If  I  could 
distrust  my  own  manhood,  I  should 
feel  that  something  were  wanting — 
something,   I   know   not   what,    to 
make  me  as  other  men.     And  yet, 
have   they  no  justification?     This 
self-esteem  but  mocks  me!     What 
have  been  these  defects,  these  dis- 
appointments, these  cruel  humilia- 
tions, which  I  have  had  to  endure, 
even  where  my  intellect  was  proud- 
est, and  my  will  as  confident   as   if 
all  were  easy   to   my   hand  ?     Why 
sh  mid  this  stranger  be  able  to  see 
humiliation   written    in    my    face? 
Why   his   lesson   about   the   fates? 
Am  I,  alone,  incapable  of  seeing  the 
way  before  me  ?     Am  I,  alone,  inca- 
pable  of    meeting    any    encounter 
with  circumstance,  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  fate?     Alas!  there   would   seem 
to  be  still  one  fate  which  I  cannot 
baffle   or   escape.     But   who  comes 
now  ? — prudence  for  a  season." 


His  soliloquy,  in  which  he  simply 
chewed  the  cud  of  bitter  thought, 
was  broken  by  the  heavy  tread  of  a 
horse's  feet  immediately  behind  him. 
He  turned  to  behold  a  stranger. 
Some  natural  but  cold  salutation 
passed  between  them.  Walter  was 
shy.  The  new  comer  might  be  of 
the  very  band  whom  he  had  seen 
pursuing  his  recent  guest.  What 
Walter  had  seen  had  been  sufficient 
to  arouse  his  apprehensions,  and  to 
make  him  more  suspicious  than 
usual.  His  new  companion  s<  emed 
disposed  at  first  to  be  communica- 
tive enough,  but  he  met  with  little 
but  repulse.  Walter  put  spurs  to 
his  horse.  The  stranger  kept  at  his 
side.  Walter  then  drew  in  his  rein, 
and  walked  his  horse.  The  stran- 
ger was  equally  accommodating. 

Was  it  worth  while  to  quarrel? 
Such  was  the  question  which  Wal- 
ter asked  of  himself.  He  concluded 
otherwise,  and  rode  on,  and  so  rid- 
ing, the  two  together,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  and  just  before  dark, 
rode  up  to  a  low  habitation,  and 
asked,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
for  quarters  for  the  night.  The 
stranger  seemed  to  anticipate  all 
the  movements  of  his  companion. 

Walter  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  observing  him  more  clearly  than 
he  had  done  while  they  rode  toge- 
ther. He  was  of  medium  size,  dark 
of  complexion,  with  a  downcast  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes,  one  of  which 
had  a  squint  which  was  more  signi- 
ficant than  persuasive.  His  costume 
was  simple,  like  that  of  the  plain 
farmers  of  the  country,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  be  weaponless.  The  two  eyed 
each  other  for  a  moment  only,  then 
turned  to  meet  the  woman  who  ap- 
peared at  tho  door  of  the  hovel. 

She  was  a  stalwart,  tall,  raw-boned 
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creature  of  a  very  ordinary  type, 
but  with  features  which  seemed  to 
denote  decision  at  least,  if  none  of 
the  gentler  virtues. 

"  And  what  may  you  men  be  want- 
ing?" was  her  homely  question. 
Walter  waited  for  the  stranger  to 
speak.  He  answered  readily  enough, 
and  to  the  point,  for  himself. 

"  Some  place  to  sleep  for  the  night, 
and  some  supper  for  myself  and  for 
my  horse,  if  I  can  get  it." 

She  looked  to  Walter  as  if  for  his 
answer  also,  before  replying  to  the 
first  speaker.  He  made  the  same 
application,  in  somewhat  more  court- 
ly terms,  and  with  some  difference 
of  manner. 

"  Well,  now,  young  men,  look  you 
both.  I'm  a  most  lonesome  and 
poor  woman,  living  here  just  now 
by  myself.  You  see  what  a  house  it 
is,  and  you  may  guess  for  yourselves 
that  there  ain't  much  of  anything 
in  it.  I  can  give  you  a  bit  of  hoe- 
cake,  and  a  slice  of  rusty  bacon,  for 
your  supper,  and  there's  good  water 
from  the  spring.  There's  some  fo  1- 
der  in  the  old  stable,  and  that  may 
sarve  your  horses.  As  for  the  sleep- 
ing, there's  a  room  with  one  bed  in 
it,  and  if  you  can  sleep  together — " 
Walter  cast  a  glance  at  the  stranger, 
then  said  : 

"  This  gentleman  is  a  stranger  to 
me — 

"How's  that?"  asked  the  old  wo- 
man, quickly,  and  somewhat  suspi- 
ciously—  "how's  that,  when  you 
come  together?" 

"  It  has  happened  so,  but  I  never 
saw  this  person  till  the  last  half 
hour." 

"  Nor  I  him,"  said  the  other,  "  but 
I  overtook  him,  and  we  rode  on  to- 
gether, a  leetle  agin  his  wishes,  I'm 
a-thinking." 


This  was  said  with  a  sort  of  grin, 
which  might  have  been  designed  for 
a  smile. 

"Well,"  said  the  woman,  eyeing 
the  last  speaker  keenly,  "  that's  on- 
lucky  ;  for  you'll  have  together  any- 
how, onless  one  of  you  is  willing  to 
make  his  bed  on  a  bench  in  the  eat- 
ing room." 

Walter  promptly  replied  that  the 
bench  would  answer  his  purposes. 

"Well,"  said  she,  "it's  well  you're 
so  easily  satisfied.  And  now,"  she 
continued,  "  I  warn  you  that  you'll 
have  to  keep  watch  for  yourselves 
on  one  another,  seeing  that  you're 
onbeknown  to  one  another.  You 
may  be  both  very  good  people,  but 
then  again  you  may  be  great  rogues. 
I  don't  answer  for  either  on  you, 
and  I  can't  be  answerable  for  any- 
thing you  do.  But  I  warn  you,  con- 
sidering the  bad  nature  of  men  in 
general,  and  the  troubles  that's  go- 
ing on  now  all  tllrough  the  country, 
that  you  have  business  enough  for 
all  your  eyes  to  keep  them  on  the 
stretch  all  night.  There's  hardly 
anything  here  that's  worth  your  rob- 
bing from  me.  You  knows  best  if 
there's  anything  very  vallyble  be- 
tween you  that  you  can  rob  from 
one  another.  That's  all  my  say. 
Look  ayont  now,  over  that  turnip 
patch,  and  you'll  see  the  old  stable. 
You'll  find  the  fodder  in  the  loft — 
so  you  may  see  after  the  beasts  as 
soon  as  you  please,  and  I'll  do  what 
I  kin  for  your  supper  by  the  time 
you  come  in  again." 

She  pointed  to  the  stables,  and 
the  two  young  men  proceeded  at 
once,  after  watering  their  steeds,  to 
bestow  them  away  for  the  night. 
The  stranger  made  some  few  re- 
marks as  they  rode,  but  to  these 
Walter    made    no    reply,  certainly 
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none  which  was  calculated  to  en- 
courage his  companion  to  more 
familiarity.  He  appropriated  one 
of  the  stables,  and  there  were  sev- 
eral, to  his  horse,  filled  the  rack 
with  fodder,  and,  as  the  beast  pro- 
ceeded to  eat  without  delay,  he  left 
him  and  proceeded  to  the  house 
alone.  The  stranger  lingered  be- 
hind for  a  few  moments,  and  follow- 
ed slowly. 

If  Walter  Dunbar  thought  of  any 
one  thing  more  than  another,  in 
leaving  his  steed  for  the  night,  it 
was  the  rickety  condition  of  the 
building.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a 
good  puff  of  wind  would  upset  the 
whole  establishment,  but  there  was 
no  choice,  no  alternative.  He  would 
have  ridden  farther,  in  search  of  bet- 
ter accommodation,  for  his  hostess 
did  not  come  up  exactly  to  his 
standard,  but  he  was  somehow 
more  fatigued  than  usual.  He  had 
ridden  forty  miles  that  day,  and  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  country.  He 
knew  not  how  much  farther  he 
would  have  to  ride,  in  that  sparsely 
settled  region,  before  he  should  find 
better  accommodations  than  the 
one  before  him.  He  loitered  a 
while  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  look- 
ing around  him,  before  he  re-enter- 
ed it.  The  stranger,  meanwhile, 
returned  from  the  stables,  and  ap- 
proached him.  Somehow,  Walter 
had  taken  an  aversion  to  this  man, 
and  he  turned  away  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  passed  into  the  dwel- 
ling. 

A  few  seconds  will  suffice  to  show 
how  the  poor  lived  in  that  day,  and 
in  this  unsettled  region.  The  house 
was  old  and  narrow,  built  of  logs, 
and  consisted  of  three  compart- 
ments. The  centre  was  the  hall  or 
eating-room.     On  each  hand  a  door 


led  into  a  chamber ;  one  of  these 
chambers  was  held  by  the  landlady 
herself,  the  other  was  yield*  d  to 
the  stranger,  and  a  long  bench  in 
the  central  room  afforded  Walter 
the  only  means  of  sleep. 

By  the  time  that  the  two  young 
men  had  re-entered  the  dwelling, 
the  hostess  was  busily  engaged  over 
the  fire,  browning  her  hoecakes  and 
frying  her  bacon.  To  the  butter- 
dish she  added  a  few  fresh  eggs, 
and  the  odor  which  these  sent  up 
seemed  to  gratify  very  equally  the 
nostrils  of  our  young  men.  They 
drew  towards  the  table,  which  was 
already  spread  with  a  few  delf 
plates,  and  as  many  tin  cups,  and 
two  oak-bottomed  chairs  enabled 
them  to  confront  each  other  at  op- 
posite sides.  Very  soon  the  old 
woman  spread  her  dishes,  hissing- 
hot  from  the  fire,  and  bade  her 
guests  fall  to,  while  she  waited  upon 
them.  The  tin  caps,  it  was  found, 
were  made  to  hold  a  supply  of  very 
thin  and  watery  coffee.  It  was  evi- 
dent, however,  that  with  all  her 
rough  simplicity  of  manner,  the  old 
woman  was  doing  her  best  to  make 
their  supper  palatable.  They  found 
it  so,  were  hungry  and  eat  heartily. 
When  this  performance  was  fairly 
ended,  she  said  to  them,  while  re- 
moving the  supper  things — 

"Now,  look  ye,  men,  I've  given 
you  both  warning  !  You've  got  to 
look  to  one  another.  You  may  be 
good  men  enough,  but  you  may  be 
both  rogues  for  what  I  know. 
You've  seen  to  your  horses,  young 
men  ;  you've  got  the  fodder,  and  I 
hope  that  will  do  them  for  the 
night.  I've  got  too  little  corn  for 
myself  to  bo  giving  any  out  to 
these  dumb  beasts,  though  I  reckon, 
if  they  could  talk,  they'd  be  axing 
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after  it.  I've  told  you  where  you 
kin  sleep  for  to-night  ;  one  of  you's 
got  that  room,  and  the  only  bed, 
and  the  other  says  he'll  take  the 
bench.  All  that's  just  as  you 
please.  And  now,  if  you've  got  any 
means,  or  the  will  to  pay  me  any- 
thing, you  kin  do  so.  If  you  havn't 
got  anything,  don't  pay  anything, 
and  I  rather  reckon  I  won't  be  any 
the  worse  for  it,  till  my  son  comes 
home  again." 

''  Where's  your  son  now  ?"  asked 
the  stranger. 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  sharp,  fiery  look  and 
accent.  "That's  his  business,  and 
none  of  yours  or  mine.  So  just 
mind  jour  own  business,  and  re- 
member what  you  must  have  l'arned 
at  school,  if  you  ever  had  any 
schooling,  ax  no  questions  and  I'll 
tell  you  no  lies  !" 

The  stranger  laughed — a  sort  of 
dry  chuckle — drew  from  his  pocket 
a  couple  of  English  shillings,  and 
laid  them  beside  his  plate.  Walter 
had  already  laid  before  the  woman 
a  couple  of  English  crowns. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !"  quoth  the  stranger, 
with  a  grin,  "  the  Crown  forever!" 

To  this  Walter  made  no  reply. 

The  woman  quietly  gathered  up 
the  silver,  and  dropped  it  into  her 
pocket. 

"  And  now,"  said  she,  "  men,  I'm 
gwine  to  bed  ;  you  kin  set  up  as 
long  as  you  please ;  there's  fire- 
light enough  for  a  blaze  all  night, 
and  when  you  want  more,  there's 
wood  ;  lay  it  on — airily  to  bed,  you 
know,  and  airily  to  rise !  Ef  you're 
honest  travelers,  you'll  sleep  easy  ; 
but  you've  just  got  to  keep  watch 
on  one  another !" 

And,  without  a  word,  she  opened 
the   door   of    her   chamber.     Here, 


however,  she  paused,  though  but  for 
a  single  moment.  Walter  Dunbar 
followed  her  with  his  eyes,  while 
the  stranger  strolled  towards  the 
door  opening  upon  the  highway. 
In  that  single  moment  of  pause, 
and  while  the  woman  lingered  at 
her  chamber  door,  ere  she  disap- 
peared from  sight,  Walter  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  significant  pressure 
of  her  uplifted  finger  upm  her  lips. 
This  was  evidently  addressed  to 
himself.  Was  it  a  sign  of  warning  ? 
Had  it  any  meaning  ?  Wiry  warn 
him  more  than  the  other  ?  She  had 
warned  them  both,  it  is  true,  em- 
phatically enough  to  watch  each 
other.  Why,  especially,  make  sign 
to  him  of  caution  ?  The  jealous 
self-esteem  rose  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  and  a  flash  of  indignation 
passed  over  his  cheeks  as  he  mur- 
mured— 

"  Even  this  old  woman  would 
counsel  me  in  some  fashion,  if  she 
only  knew  how  !  What  is  this  fate 
which  marks  me  out  to  everybody 
as   in    need   of    advice   and  warn- 
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It  was  long  after  midnight.  Wal- 
ter Dunbar  slept  at  last,  and  every- 
thing was  hushed,  and  everything 
was  dark  in  the  hall  where  he  lay, 
stretched  along  the  narrow  bench, 
with  his  saddle-bags  beneath  his 
head.  He  had  not  undressed.  His 
purse,  well  filled  with  British  coin, 
was  in  his  vest  bosom.  His  iather's 
despatches  were  in  his  saddle-bags 
beneath  his  head.  He  had  felt  both 
securely  beneath  his  grasp  ere  he 
delivered  himself  to  sleep.  He  was 
awakened  suddenly  by  a  shock,  and 
in  the  same  moment  he  heard  a 
sharp  voice,  almost  ringing  in  his 
ears,  which  he  recognized  as  that  of 
the  hostess — 
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"  Ah !  wretch  !  would  you  murder 
the  young  man,  and  lie  sleeping  ?" 

He  started  to  his  feet.  A  torch 
was  blazing  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
woman,  where  she  stood  in  her 
doorway.  It  gave  sufficient  light  to 
the  apartment,  and  Walter  came  to 
his  perfect  consciousness  only  on 
perceiving  the  outer  door  unclose, 
while  a  figure,  which  he  conjectured 
to  be  that  of  the  stranger,  his  late 
companion,  was  making  his  way 
through  it.  He  sprang  after  him, 
but  the  door  was  hastily  shut  in  his 
face,  and  when  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  into  the  open  air, 
he  found  himself  in  such  utter  dark- 
ness, that  pursuit  and  search  were 
seemingly  in  vain. 

He  returned  to  find  his  saddle- 
bags cut  open,  and  lying  upon  the 
floor.  The  shock  which  had  awaken- 
ed him  was  occasioned  by  their  sud- 
den withdrawal  from  beneath  his 
head,  and  that  the  robber  was  ar- 
rested in  his  attempt,  was  due  to 
the  sudden  glare  of  the  torch-light 
upon  his  proceedings,  and  the 
sharp,  hurried  interrogation  of  the 
woman. 

Walter  was  greatly  relieved,  upon 
examination,  to  find  that  his  packet 
of  letters,  his  father's  despatches, 
though  actually  withdrawn  from 
the  saddle-bags,  had  fallen  from  the 
grasp  of  the  robber,  and  lay  beside 
them  upon  the  floor.  The  prompt 
interruption  of  the  woman  alone 
had  saved  him  from  loss  of  proper- 
ty and  possibly  of  life.  No  attempt 
had  been  made  upon  his  purse. 

"  He  is  gone  !"  said  she  to  Wal- 
ter ;  "  you  could  not  see  him." 

"  It  was  too  dark  to  see  a  step  be- 
fore me." 

"Ah!  what  a  thing  it  is  to  get 
sleep  when  you  want  it,  for  young 


people   can   sleep  ;    but  it's  not  so 
with  the    old   ones.     I  was   jubous 
about   you   two   men,  and   when  I 
heard    a    noise    in   the    bed-room, 
where  that   man   slept,  I  was  more 
jubous.     He  overthrowd   my  barrel 
of  peaches,  and  made  such  a  noise 
that  if  you   hadn't  been  dead  with 
sleep,  it  must  have  awakened  you. 
Then  I  watched,  and  then  I  waited 
and  listened.     It  was  a  long  time 
before  the  man  moved  again.     He 
was  afeard.     But  when  I  heard  the 
door  creek,  I  know'dhe  was  moving; 
so   I  got  up    and  just   lighted   the 
pine,  and  when  I  opened  the  door, 
there  he  was,  with  his  knife  opened 
and   standing  over  you,  just  ready 
to  kill;    then  I  screamed  out,  and 
then  he  run.     But,  Lord  love  you  ! 
young  man,  here  I'm  a-keeping  you 
talking    when   there's   no  knowing 
what   mischief    he's    a-doing   now. 
You  couldn't  find  him  in  the  dark. 
You — but,    Lord    love    you !    why 
didn't   you   push   for    the    stable  ? 
Your  horse,  man,  your  horse  !" 

Walter  had  forgotten  his  steed. 
He  immediately  bolted  forward,  and 
had  already  opened  the  door,  when 
the  woman  said — 

"  Here  !  I'll  go  along  with  you, 
and  carry  the  fire  !" 

They  reached  the  stable  together, 
but  too  late.  Both  horses  were 
gone. 


CHAPTEE  XXXII. 

CONFERENCE    AND    CONFIDENCE. 

"Oh,  Lord!  oh,  Lord!  have 
mercy  on  this  wicked  generation. 
What  are  we  coming  to  ?  I  ought 
to  have  know'd  what  would  happen, 
and  I  tried  to  make  you  know,  young 
man,  just  as  much  as  I  darst  to. 
Lord!    Lord!     Why,    where   upon 
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the  airth,  young  man,  was  you  brung 
up,  not  to  know  better  what  to  do  ? 
I  warned  you  both  of  the  villainies 
of  people  everywhere  ;  and  to  think 
that  you  should  travel  with  a  stran- 
ger you  don't  know,  and  put  up 
your  horse  along  with  his'n,  and  no 
lock  to  the  stable  ;  and  you  know- 
ing just  nothing  about  the  character 
of  the  man.    Oh,  Lord !  oh,  Lord !" 

"Why,  what  should  I  have  done, 
my  good  woman?" 

"  Done  ?  Well,  111  tell  you,  since 
you  don't  seem  to  know  for  your- 
self. You  should  hev  watched  your 
time,  and  hid  your  horse  in  the 
bushes,  and  in  the  bottom  of  some 
of  the  hills,  perticklarly  when  you 
didn't  know  who  'twas  you  traveled 
with.  Better  if  you  had  taken  to 
the  bushes  yourself.  I  told  you  both 
mighty  plain,  and  I  gin  you  a  sign 
with  my  finger,  and  that,  to  a  man 
who  had  his  five  senses  about  him, 
or  any  one  of  'em,  ought  to  hev 
been  enough  to  make  you  think  of 
all  that  consarned  yourself,  and  of 
what  mought  be  the  dangers  of  the 
road.  Oh!  I  reckon  you've  had  a 
most  foolish  mother,  that  jest  let  you 
play  about  always,  with  a  great  nig- 
ger or  two  to  follow  you  about,  and 
pick  you  up  whenever  you  tumbled 
down.  Lord!  Lord!  There  air 
such  mothers  in  the  world,  and  I've 
known  some  of  them  !" 

This  was  the  last  feather  on  the 
camel's  back.  It  capped  the  climax 
of  mortifying  commentary  upon 
himself,  which  had  furnished  the 
chief  matter  to  Walter  in  his  humili- 
ating soliloquies.  He  uttered  a  bit- 
ter laugh  as  he  turned  away  from 
the  now  eloquent  old  woman,  and 
stalked  off  into  the  darkness,  as  if 
to  escape  the  glare  of  the  fire-light, 


which,   at  every  sentence,  she  was 
flashing  in  his  face. 

She  followed  him  in  her  zeal  to 
administer  counsel  and  rebuke. 

"  And  now,  young  man,  what  is  it 
you're  agwine  to  do  ?  I  kain't  guess 
at  your  business,  or  where  you're 
agwine  ;  but  I'm  sorry  for  you,  and 
ef  you  could  say  something  that  I 
could  do  for  you,  I'd  like  it." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  do,"  was  the 
gloomy  response.  "My  horse  was 
necessary  to  my  progress,  and  I 
have  before  me  a  ride  of  a  day,  and 
possibly  two  days  more." 

"  Well,  don't  be  caist  down.  You 
must  take  hairt  and  keep  up  as  well 
as  you  kin.  It's  the  right  determi- 
natin,  after  all,  that  brings  a  man 
out  right  and  straight.  Now,  ef  my 
son  was  only  here." 

"  Ah ! — well,  what  could  he  do  ?— 
what  would  he  do  ?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  he'd  try 
to  do." 

"  Let  me  hear  that." 

"  He'd  try  to  take  the  track  of 
this  fellow  that  stole  your  horse,  and 
he'd  nose  him,  I  reckon,  for  a  thou- 
sand miles  till  he  tuk  him  by  the 
throat." 

"  And  that  is  what  I  should  do — 
what,  indeed,  I  must  try  to  do." 

"Ah  !  you  hevn't  had  sich  a 
schooling  for  it  as  Clym  Carter  ;  but 
it's  not  onpossible  that,  if  I  gives 
you  a  leettle  help  and  advising,  you 
may  get  upon  Clym's  track,  and 
though  I  warn't  willing  to  tell  the 
other  man  about  my  son  and  his 
business,  I've  rether  a  trust  in  you, 
and  don't  think  'twould  do  him  any 
hurt  to  tell  you." 

"  On  my  honor "  Walter  be- 
gan. 

"Oh!  never  mind  your  honor — 
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it's  in  your  face,  my  young  man, 
that  I  sees  the  honesty.  You're  a 
gentleman  born — that  I  know'd  from 
the  time  you  first  rode  up.  There's 
no  disguising  a  gentleman  born  from 
the  eyes  of  a  woman  what's  got  a 
son  of  her  own  ;  and,  what's  more, 
let  me  tell  you,  there's  no  putting 
off  upon  her  the  false  kine,  (coin.) 
You  may  put  what  fine  clothes  you 
please  upon  a  lacky,  but  let  him  try 
his  best,  he  kain't  keep  you  long  from 
seeing  the  tail  of  the  fox,  or  the 
nose  of  the  coon!  Now,  ef  you  had 
been  a  person  quick  to  see,  and  find, 
take  a  trail,  and  run  down  a  fox, 
'twould  be  no  harm  to  you  to  be  a 
gentleman.  But,  being,  as  you  air, 
only  a  gentleman,  I  knows  that  you 
kin  be  trusted  with  a  secret  busi- 
ness." 

Walter  repeated  his  assurances  of 
good  faith,  to  which  she  did  not  lis- 
ten. 

"  Well,  now,  you  seems  to  be  upon 
some  business  of  your  own  that  I 
don't  ax  you  about,  and  don't  want 
to  know.  And  you're  in  a  country 
where  you  don't  seem  to  know  the 
pints  of  the  compass  ;  and  you're  in 
rather  a  bad  fix,  now  that  your  horse 
is  stolen  ;  and  you're  a  gentleman  ; 
so  when  I  put  all  these  things  toge- 
ther, you  see,  I'll  jest  let  you  a  leetle 
into  the  sort  of  doings  that's  a-work- 
ing  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
among  this  gineration.  You  heard 
what  that  thief  of  a  man  said  when 
you  laid  the  two  crown  pieces  upon 
the  table  as  pay  for  your  supper. 
Well,  I  seed  that  you  didn't  know 
his  meaning.  He  cried  out  with  a 
halloo  for  the  crown,  and  by  that  I 
knowd  that  he  was  a  Scoffdile."* 

"  Now  you  see,"  drawing  nearer 
to  Walter,  and  speaking  in  a  whis- 
per, "  my  son,  Clym  Carter,   is  one 


of  the  Eegulators,  and  he's  out  now 
with  a  party  in  sarch  of  this  very 
gang  of  horse-stealing  Scoffilites. 
Ef  you  could  only  know  where  to 
find  him  now." 

"  Has  he  a  spare  horse  ?" 

"  I  kain't  say  that  he  has  ;  but,  if 
any  man  kin  get  back  your'n  for 
you,  Clym's  the  man  to  do  it,  ef  you 
could  onlv  find  him." 

"And  where's  he  now?  I  should 
be  willing  to  pay  well." 

"  Oh !  jest  shet  up  about  the  pay. 
Clym's  on  the  track  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  He's  for  making  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  wretches.  They 
burnt  us  all  out  not  quite  a  year 
ago,  and  he's  now  death  on  all  the 
tribe." 

"  Is  there  no  way  to  find  him  ?" 

"  Well,  that's  the  pint.  He's  here 
to-day,  but  fifty  miles  off  to-morrow, 
clean  away  up  among  the  mountain 
settlements,  and  into  North  Caroli- 
na. But  the  fire's  gone  out,  and  we 
may  as  well  be  getting  back  to  the 
house,  where  we  kin  finish  all  we've 
got  to  say." 

*  The  Scopholites,  or  Scovilites,  so  called 
after  a  certain  leader,  were  a  band  o  out- 
laws, refugees  from  other  parts,  mostly 
foreigners,  gamesters,  plunderers,  horse- 
thieves  especially,  and  altogether  a  mere 
banditti,  in  the  wild  and  unsettled  regions 
of  the  Carolinas.  Their  organization  final- 
ly became  so  powerfu',  in  the  early  times 
of  the  Colony,  an  1  their  depredations  so 
atrocious,  as  to  provoke  another  organiza- 
tion, called  the  "Eegulators,"  who,  by  a 
sort  of  wild  justice,  which  was  summary 
enough,  succeeded  at  last  in  putting  the 
outlaws  down.  At  the  opening  of  the  Re- 
volution, out  of  the  debris  of  these  parties, 
in  the  same  region,  grew  tin  se  of  AVhig 
and  Tory,  the  Eegulators  generally  becom- 
ing rebels  to  the  common  authority,  while 
the  Scovilites  as  general^  became  its  ad- 
herents. They  were  the  "loyalists"  of  th  t 
day,  whoso  lineal  descendants  may  be 
found  in  this. 
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Here  she  shook  her  expiring 
brand,  but  failed  to  rekindle  it,  and, 
in  the  darkness,  Walter  followed  her 
as  closely  as  he  could  around  the 
turnip  patch,  till  they  gained  toge- 
ther the  log-house.  Closing  the 
door  behind  her  with  the  massive 
bar  which  was  employed  to  cross  it, 
she  threw  some  fresh  brands  on  the 
fire,  and  the  apartment  was  once 
more  lighted  with  a  cheerful  blaze. 

"Now,"  said  she,  resuming  the 
conversation,  "  you,  young  man,  hev 
got  to  tramp,  and  take  the  tramp  a- 
foot,  may-be,  for  the  rest  of  your 
journey.  You  kain't  be  toting  that 
heavy  saddle-bag  on  your  shoulder, 
and  kin  leave  it  with  me  till  you  get 
a  horse,  whether  it's  your  own  or 
another  man's.  Ef  you  could  git  to 
find  my  son,  Clym,  he'd  help  you 
a^ong,  for  I's  give  you  my  own  mark 
to  him,  and  a  sign  that  would  put 
you  on  the  right  tarms  with  him, 
jest  as  soon  as  he  seed  it.  But  the 
trouble's  here — I  don't  suppose  you 
know  that  jest  now,  hardly  ten  miles 
from  here,  Ginrel  Fletchall's  got  an 
army  of  maleshy  soldiers,  and  there's 
fifties  of  these  Scoffilites  among  'em. 
They  calls  themselves  "Loyalists," 
and  "  Saracents  of  the  Crown,"  and 
*  "  King's  Men,"  and  "  King  G-eorge's 
Men,"  but  they're  ScornTs  men,  a 
good  chaince  of  'em,  and  devil's 
men,  too.  But  they've  got  king's 
officers  among  'em,  and  there's 
bloody  work,  I  reckon,  jest  to  begin, 
and  there's  no  saying  who's  sale,  ef 
you  once  happen  to  fall  in  among 
'em,  promiscus-like.  I  reckon  this 
horse-thief  man  is  pushing,  fast  as 
he  kin,  straight  for  their  camp.  He 
tried  to  see  what  you  was  when  he 
hurrah'd  for  the  Crown." 

The  face  of  Walter  brightened  as 
he  heard  that  the  forces  of  Fletch- 


all,  to  whom  one  of  his  letters  was 
addressed,  were  within  ten  miles. 
A  tramp  of  that  small  distance 
would,  (as  he  fancied,)  end  his  em- 
barrassments. The  woman  did  not 
note  the  hopeful  change  in  his  coun- 
tenance.    She  continued  : 

"But  Ginrel  Metchall  hasn't 
got  the  thing  all  his  own  way,  you 
see,  and  Ginrel  Drayton,  with  the 
patriots,  is  a  pushing  right  up  at 
him,  fast  as  he  kin,  from  below,  and 
there's  no  telling  how  soon  they'll 
all  be  fighting.  They've  fout  some 
small  skrimmages  already.  Now, 
my  son,  Clym  Carter,  is  on  a  scout- 
ing move  for  Ginrel  Drayton  and 
Ginrel  Richardson,  and  he's  on 
the  look  out,  you  see,  to  cut  off  re- 
cruits, fast  as  they  push  in;  and  if 
you'll  jest  take  the  track  I  give  you, 
and  keep  it  for  ten  miles,  there's  a 
chance,  and  a  good  one  too,  that" 
you'll  meet  Clym  Carter,  and  to 
make  him  know  you,  I'll  jest  give 
you  my  own  sign  and  a  token,  which 
is  as  good  as  gould  between  us." 

She  brought  forth  from  her  cham- 
ber a  small  bit  of  leather,  on  which 
was  rudely  inscribed,  with  ink,  the 
figure  of  a  horse-shoe,  within  which, 
traced  in  rude  but  distinct  letters, 
were  the  initials  "C.  C,"  with  a 
cross,  or  asterisk,  between  them. 

"  Jest  you  show  that  to  Clym  Car- 
ter, ef  you  meets  him,  and  tell  him 
all  what  you  know,  of  what's  hap- 
pened to  you  here.  You  won't  tell 
him  any  lie,  for  I  sees  that  you're  a 
gentleman  ;  but  even  ef  you  was  to 
do  so,  he'd  see  through  you  in  a 
twink,  and  a'ter  that,  he  wouldn't 
hear  to  a  word  that  you  could  say. 
Clym's  not  a  born  gentleman,  mind 
you,  I  don't  say  that,  but  he's  what 
a  gentleman  ought  to  be,  he's  as 
honest  as  broad  daylight !     I'm  his 
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mother,  and  ought  to  know,  young 
man,  though,  I  reckon,  you're  a 
thinking  in  your  secret  heart  that  I 
ought  not  to  say  it ;  but  I  only  say 
it  bekaise  I  thinks  it  will  be  better 
for  you  to  know  what  he  jest  is,  as 
a  man  of  sperrit!" 

She  proceeded  to  indicate  the 
route  which  Walter  should  pursue, 
in  which  he  would  be  most  likely  to 
find  her  son,  and  so  direct  was  her 
description,  so  clear,  so  free  from 
unnecessary  words  or  any  circumlo- 
cution, that  he  felt  no  difficulty  in 
fixing  all  the  details  in  his  memory 
at  once.  This  done,  the  good  wo- 
man said: 

"And  now,  young  man,  I'll  give 
you  a  bite  of  breakfast,  and  then 
the  sooner  you  sets  off  the  better. 
You've  got  no  time  to  waste  in 
scratching  the  head  after  a  thinking 
that  is  slow  to  come.  You've  got 
all  the  thinking  now  in  your  head 
that's  needful,  and  the  next  needful 
thing  is  to  work  it  out  after  the 
fashion  of  the  thinking." 

We  must  take  for  granted  that,  as 
a  gentleman,  Walter  was  duly  con- 
siderate in  making  his  acknowledg- 
ments. He  handed  his  saddle-bags 
to  the  old  woman. 

"Good  Lord!  what  a  slash  the 
villain  made  in  'em !  It  was  a  sharp 
hunting-knife,  young  man,  that 
made  that  cut." 

She  proceeded,  without  more 
words,  to  tumble  out  the  clothes, 
which  constituted  the  chief  contents 
of  the  saddle-bags. 

"  The  Lord  save  us !"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  counted  the  several 
articles — "  The  Lord  save  us !  no 
less  than  seven  fine  shirts,  of  the 
bet>t  Irish  linen,  and  drawers  to 
match,  and  gloves,  and  hank-chers, 
and — oh!    bless    me,   young   man  J 


the  only  nation  wonder  is,  how  you 
git  on  in  the  world  at  all,  with  all 
this  luggage.  Why,  my  Clym  will 
go  off  lor  a  month,  and  ef  he  carries 
with  him  one  shirt  only,  its  bekaise 
I  stick  it  in  his  coat-pocket.  Why, 
with  all  this  clothing,  he'd  never  do 
anything  useful  or  sensible  in  the 
world.  He'd  be  for  dressing  him- 
self up  with  clean  shirt  and  stock- 
ings at  every  running  water  he'd 
come  to !" 

Walter  could  only  smile  faintly. 
His  self-esteem  was  becoming  sin- 
gularly circumspect  and  timid. 

"  I'll  take  care  of  everything  for 
you,  so  long  as  I'm  a  living  wo- 
man." 

She,  with  this  assurance,  was 
about  to  take  the  things  into  her 
chamber,  when  he  stopped  her,  and 
pulling  his  purse  from  his  bosom, 
said: 

"  Mrs.  Carter,  perhaps  I  had  bet- 
ter leave  with  you  some  of  my  mo- 
ney also  ?" 

"  'Twould  be  more  sensible." 
"  Here  is  some  gold." 
She   counted   the   guineas  as  ne 
passed  them  into  her  hand. 

"Lord  save  us  from  temptation! 
Eighteen  gould  guineas,  as  I'm  an 
honest  woman  !  Why,  Lord !  young 
man,  the  wonder  is,  with  sich  a  head 
as  you  carry,  that  you  got  so  far 
without  losing  gould  and  life  to- 
gether. That  horse-thief  guessed 
you  had  this  gould,  I  reckon  ;  he 
know'd  it,  jest  from  the  way  that 
you  left  your  horse,  knowing  how 
you  hed  fought  shy  of  him.  Don't 
you  see  ?" 

Walter   did   not  see  ;  but  he  did 

not  attempt   to  show  that  the  good 

lady  was  illogical.     He  simply  said, 

in  a  kindly  and  gentle  manner  : 

"I confide  to  you,  Mrs.  Carter,  as 
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you  have  confided  to  me,  you  will 
find  me  a  gentleman,  though,  per- 
haps, by  no  means  as  wise  as  I 
should  be.  Keep  this  money  for  me 
till  my  return,  and  if  I  should  never 
return,  keep  it  for  yourself.  The 
silver  which  I  have  will  be  quite 
enough  for  my  purposes." 

Hoecake  and  fried  bacon  for 
breakfast,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and 
then  Walter  Dunbar  departed  from 
the  rude  dwelling  which  had  shel- 
tered him,  and  the  rude  but  honest 
woman  who  had  counseled  him,  on 
foot,  light  of  burden,  if  not  of  heart, 
and  following,  as  he  did  with  ease, 
the  route  presribed  for  him  by  his 
hostess,  which  was  one  leading  di- 
rectly to  the  camp  of  Fletchail,  but 
sheltered  by  hill  and  thicket  all  the 
way,  though  moving  all  the  way 
within  bugle  sound  cf  the  main 
trace  through  the  country. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

SUMMAKY  PROCESSES  OF  REGULATION. 

Some  time  before  daylight  that 
morning,  a  group  of  five  men  separ- 
ated after  some  consultation,  along 
the  main  road  some  five  miles  from 
the  dwelling  where  "Walter  had 
found  shelter,  and,  taking  opposite 
sides,  but  still  in  close  proximity  to 
the  road  lying  perdu  behind  trees  or 
amidst  covering  brushes,  one  of  the 
party  alone,  not  seeking  a  cover 
while  the  darkness  prevailed,  strode 
to  and  fro,  patrolling  up  and  down 
the  road,  but  never  so  far  as  to  be 
beyond  hearing  of,  the  party.  All 
of  these  persons  were  afoot.  It  was 
hardly  an  hour  after  this  arrange- 
ment, when  the  tramp  of  horses 
might  be  heard  coming  up  the  road. 

Our  sentinel  fell  back,  and  the 
whole  party  was  in  an  instant  on  the 


qui  vive.  The  result  almost  im- 
mediately followed  in  the  arrest  of  a 
person  who  rode  one  horse  and  led 
another.  His  bridle  rein  was  seized 
without  a  word,  the  horse  backed 
upon  his  haunches,  and  the  rider 
commanded,  in  brief,  but  imperative 
language  to  alight  and  "show  his 
papers." 

The  new  comer  was  slow  to  con- 
sent to  this  proposition,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  made  desperate  efforts  by 
spurring  his  steed  to  send  him  for- 
ward, but  another  grasp  quite  as 
vigorous  as  that  which  held  his 
steed,  was  laid  upon  his  own  shoul- 
der, and  he  was  drawn  from  the  an- 
imal to  the  ground,  while  striking 
blindly  right  and  left,  in  the  effort 
to  defend  himself. 

This  violent  effort,  more  spasmo- 
dic than  sensible  or  well  directed,. 
was  made  with  a  sharp  hunting- 
knife  of  large  blade,  any  one  of  the 
strokes  of  which,  well  delivered  and 
with  resolute  will  and  aim,  might 
have  sufficed  to  hew  off  a  man's 
arm  at  the  wrist,  and  as  the  fellow 
sought  to  defend  himself  rather  by 
chopping  than  stabbing,  this  was  the 
danger  to  his  assailant. 

But  keep  his  seat,  hold  and  guide 
and  spur  his  horse  forward — all  of 
which  he  strove  to  do  while  smiting 
at  his  foe — required  a  combination 
of  muscle  and  faculty,  wit  as  well  as 
will,  which  the  rider  was  not  able  to 
command.  A  few  moments  found 
him  prostrate  on  the  earth,  a  power- 
ful man  kneeling  on  his  breast,  the 
knife  wrested  from  his  grasp,  and  a 
rope  passing  around  both  his  arms, 
binding  him  effectively  in  a  manner 
to  show  that  the  capturing  party 
was  expert  and  well  trained  by 
practice  in  such  operations. 

The  prisoner  was  then  lifted  to 
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his  feet  and  bade  to  show  the 
virtues  in  his  legs.  He  walked  into 
the  cover  of  the  thicket,  while  one 
of  his  captors  walked  beside  him. 
Another  was,  in  a  moment  more, 
mounted  upon  one  of  the  captured 
horses  and  leading  the  other.  He, 
too,  disappeared  within  the  forest. 

Very  soon  they  were  passing  into 
the  gorges  of  the  hills  which  now 
thickly  strewed  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  effectually  concealed 
all  parties  passing  through  them 
from  persons  traveling  the  road. 
The  rest  of  the  group  of  scouts  re- 
sumed their  post  of  watch,  but  it 
does  not  lie  within  our  purpose  to 
remain  with  them. 

This  scene  took  place  with  as  lit- 
tle noise  as  possible.  Few  words 
were  spoken  on  either  side.  The 
stranger  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
though  struggling,  spoke  but  once 
or  twice,  and  then  in  simple  exclama- 
tions, the  consequence  of  his  situa- 
tion. He  addressed  nothing  to  the 
assailing  party  challenging  their  ex- 
planation. It  seemed  as  if  both 
parties  had  enjoyed  a  degree  of  ex- 
perience of  this  sort,  which  needed 
no  words  for  comprehension.  It  is 
just  possible,  also,  that  the  captive 
had  a  lurking  consciousness  which 
rendered  him  wary  and  circumspect, 
especially  in  the  use  of  his  voice. 
The  old  offender  at  the  assizes 
knows  how  wiser  it  is  to  use  the 
tongue  of  his  counsel  rather  than 
his  own.  Enough  now  to  say  that 
when  day  dawned,  the  prisoner 
found  himself  quietly  disposed  with 
four  other  prisoners  in  like  condi- 
tion of  duresse,  in  the  hollow  of  a 
group  of  hills  which  completely 
fenced  in  the  spot  from  all  casual 
observation.  All  the  prisoners  were 
securely  tethered  with  ropes,  their 


persons  first  being  examined  and  all 
weapons  taken  from  them.  They 
lay,  or  rather  crouched  about  among 
trees  and  boulders  of  rock,  while  a 
sentinel,  well  armed,  kept  watch 
over  all  their  movements. 

Walter  Dunbar  proceeded  on  his 
way  somewhat  slowly,  the  better  to 
be  sure  that  he  followed  the  direc- 
tions of  Mrs.  Carter.  His  progress 
was  not  gratefully  beguiled  by  any 
reflections  of  his  own.  We  can 
easily  conjecture  of  what  character 
they  were,  and  how  naturally  they 
grew  into  self-questionings,  the  an- 
swers to  which,  however,  softly  whis- 
pered in  his  own  soul,  were  not  cal- 
culated to  lift  it  out  of  that  sea  of 
humiliations  into  which  the  uniform 
experience  of  the  last  few  months 
had  sunk  his  spirit  beyond  his  own 
power  to  recover.  Darkly  brooding 
over  his  vexing  thoughts,  he  had 
probably  gone  some  five  miles  upon 
his  way,  when,  rising  from  a  hollow, 
and  turning  short  around  a  huge 
boulder  in  the  road,  he  encountered 
a  rifle  muzzle  at  his  breast,  while  a 
stern  voice  cried  to  him — 

"  Stop,  and  give  the  word  !" 

"  I  have  no  word  to  give,"  was  the 
sullen  reply.  The  mood  of  Walter 
at  that  moment,  shaped  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  last  hour,  made  him 
comparatively  indifferent  whether 
the  man  shot  or  not. 

"  That's  bad  for  you,"  said  the 
other,  lowering  his  rifle  as  he  saw 
that  Walter  was  weaponless  and  ex- 
hibited no  hostile  movement. 

"  Look  up,  my  man,  and  let's  see 
the  color  of  your  eyes?" 

Walter  looked  up  with  an  expres- 
sion of  quiet  indifference. 

"  Where  from,  stranger  ?" 

"  Home  !" 

"  Where's  home  ?" 
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"  Augusta." 

"  Ah  !  well  they've  been  cracking 
crowns  in  this  quarter!  What  do 
you  think  of  a  cracked  crown,  any 
how  ?" 

Walter  paused.  There  might  be 
a  snare  in  the  words,  which  were 
equivocal.  When  he  did  reply,  it 
was  coolly  and  calmly,  and  perhaps 
in  the  proper  spirit. 

"My  friend,  I  am  unwilling  to  be 
questioned,  except  when  I  know 
who  it  is  that  questions  me.  I  am 
unarmed,  as  you  see,  and  you  have 
your  rifle,  which  I  suppose  is  load- 
ed." 

"I  reckon  it  is  that,  and  with 
a  half  ounce  bullet !" 

"  You  have  then  no  need  to  fear 
from  me.  Now,  I  am  in  search  of  a 
person  to  whom,  however,  you  can 
conduct  me." 

"  And  who's  the  person  ?" 

"One  Clym  Carter." 

"  And  why  the  dicconer  didn't  you 
say  that  at  the  beginning?  To  be 
sure  I  can  bring  you  to  him  ;  but 
who  sends  you  ?  That  you  must  say 
to  me,  or  show  to  me  in  some  way. 
Have  you  got  no  token  ?" 

Walter  showed  the  bit  of  leather 
with  Mrs.  Carter's  sign  manuel. 

"  That's  quite  enough  ;  and  I'll 
take  you  to  the  Captain's  quarters 
just  so  soon  as  I'm  relieved  here. 
You  see  I'm  on  duty,  and  we're 
getting  mighty  strict.  It'll  be  a 
good  two  hours  before  the  "  relief" 
comes,  and  you'll  have  to  kick  your 
heels  with  me,  behind  the  rocks, 
for  that  time  at  least;  and,  even 
then,  when  we  get  into  camp,  there's 
no  sartainty  that  you'll  see  the  Cap- 
tain before  nightfall.  He's  got  his 
hands  pretty  full,  not  too  many 
men,  and  several  pints  of  road  to 
cover." 


Walter  threw  himself  down  upon 
the  sward,  and  against  a  convenient 
boulder.  The  sentinel  was  good- 
humored  and  talkative,  but  had 
little  to  communicate,  except  in 
broad  generalities.  He  was  in  a 
company  of  rangers.  His  company 
was  an  integral  of  Mayson's  Eegi- 
ment.  Mayson's  Eegiment  was  a 
portion  of  Richardson's  Brigade, 
and  this  brigade  was  a  part  of  Dray- 
ton's army,  raised  for  the  defence 
of  liberty,  &c.  In  like  manner,  a 
summary  report  was  made  of  the 
troops  raised  by  the  loyalists,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  some  half- 
dozen  of  the  chief  men  among  the 
mountaineers,  of  whom  we  have 
heard  already. 

"  We'll  have  a  fight  out  of  them 
mighty  soon,  I  reckon,  since  both 
parties  are  gathering  to  a  head,  and 
the  fighting  won't  be  very  far  off 
from  here.  We're  bound  to  lick 
'em,  though  they  do  brag  mightily 
upon  the  British  officers  they've 
got.  But  the  Scoffilites  are  not  go- 
ing to  make  good  fight,  and,  just  as 
soon  as  the  bullets  begin  to  fly,  hot 
and  heavy,  they'll  break  down  all 
the  bushes  in  the  country,  but 
they'll  find  a  way  out  of  the  skrim- 
mage.  We've  licked  'em  too  often 
before  to  expect  to  see  them  stand 
fire  now." 

But,  though  the  dialogue  was  live- 
ly enough  between  the  two,  it  does 
not  concern  us  to  pursue  it  farther. 
In  two  hours,  rather  than  one,  the 
relief  came,  and  our  sentinel  was  at 
liberty  to  conduct  Walter  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  "  rebel "  camp.  It 
was  not  long  before  something  of 
the  din  of  an  encampment  reached 
the  ear.  There  was  a  hum,  a  buzz, 
a  faint  murmur,  and  the  impatient 
whining  of  several  horses.     But  the 
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guide  soon  changed  the  direction 
which  he  took,  and  led  up  a  more 
sinuous  path,  windiug  around  the 
steep  sides  of  a  hill  somewhat  high- 
er than  the  general  elevation  of  the 
ridge.  Suddenly  turning  down  a 
gorge,  they  went,  as  it  were,  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  and 
passed  into  the  shelter  of  a  sylvan 
tent  of  poles,  covered  with  green 
bushes. 

Up  started  a  couple  of  rangers,  as 
they  entered  this  tent,  and  challeng- 
ed them.  The  guide  of  "Walter  made 
his  report,  and  the  Lieutenant  who 
received  it,  very  cordially  invited 
our  wayfarer  to  the  modest  hospi- 
talities of  his  command.  Clym  Car- 
ter, the  Captain,  would  not  probably 
return  till  noonday. 

Walter  bore  with  the  delay  with 
what  patience  he  could,  having  no 
reason,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  com- 
plain of  the  civilities  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant and  of  such  parties  as  ap- 
peared occasionally.  He  had  shown 
the  token  of  Mrs.  Carter,  and  it 
commanded  instant  respect. 

At  noon,  a  bugle  sounded  among 
the  hills,  and  very  soon  Walter  was 
told  that  Captain  Carter  had  re- 
turned and  would  soon  see  him  in 
his  tent. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  rangers 
proceeded  to  spread  a  rude  table  of 
planks  on  benches,  covered  finally 
with  green  leaves,  upon  which  he 
spread  the  simple  but  sufficient  din- 
ner for  the  party.  There  were  no 
plates;  only  a  few  tin  cups  and  a 
bucket  for  water.  The  meals  were 
abundant  and  barbecued.  The  en- 
tire quarter  of  a  mutton,  huge  col- 
?ops  of  beef,  in  strips,  and  hoe- 
cakes,  finely  browned  before  the 
fire,  constituted  the  fare,  which  was 
all  spread   upon  the  green  bushes, 


in  readiness,  some  time  before  the 
Captain  made  his  appearance,  the 
Lieutenant  excusing  him  by  sug- 
gesting that  some  examination  of 
prisoners  was  taking  place  ;  but  it 
was  not  long  after  that  before  he 
came.  By  this  time,  Walter  Dun- 
bar had  instinctively  become  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  he 
was  to  see  in  Clym  Carter  no  ordi- 
nary man.  The  mother  had  im- 
pressed him.  She  was  a  coarse  wo- 
man, it  is  true,  but  how  full  of  char- 
acter !  and  she  had  never  spoken  of 
her  son  as  the  Captain  of  a  formi- 
dable band  of  regulators,  as  a  vul- 
gar vanity  might  have  done.  Then, 
the  deference  with  which  the  senti- 
nel and  the  Lieutenant  had  severally 
spoken  of  him;  all  these  things  had 
impressed  him,  and  when  the  stal- 
wart form  of  Clym  Carter  entered, 
stooping,  into  the  tent,  rising  with- 
in it  to  his  full  height,  erect,  with 
great  breadth  of  shoulders,  admira- 
ble symmetry  of  form,  with  lofty 
and  commanding  forehead  and  mas- 
sive face,  whose  jaws  seemed  to  in- 
dicate a  leonine  capacity  of  gripe. 
These  impressions  of  Walter  were 
confirmed  and  strengthened,  when, 
over  all,  he  beheld  the  large,  bright, 
blue  eyes,  lighting  up  a  smooth 
face,  carefully  shaven  of  all  signs  of 
beard,  and  beheld  the  grace  of  his 
carriage,  which,  in  his  open  and 
flowing  hunting-shirt,  reminded  him 
of  the  heroic  aspects  of  the  great 
chiefs  of  the  red  men,  the  Meta- 
coms  and  Powhatans,  and  Attakul- 
las,  famous  in  the  history  of  that 
day.  He  could  fully  comprehend 
the  secret  feeling  of  the  mother 
when  she  dwelt  so  earnestly  on  the 
subject  of  "  the  gentleman,"  to  "  the 
manner  bo?m." 

There   was  a    certain  feeling   of 
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awe  in  the  heart  of  Walter  when  he 
beheld  this  noble  presence,  and  he 
rose  respectfully  at  his  approach, 
and  simply  presented  the  rude  token 
which  had  been  confided  to  him  by 
his  mother.  The  welcome  of  the  Cap- 
tain was  as  simple  as  it  was  gra- 
cious. When  Walter  would  have 
made  his  report  to  him,  he  said : 

"Not  now,  sir,  if  you  please. 
That  will  keep  warm,  but  not  so 
our  beef  and  mutton.  I  must  make 
you  at  home  here,  sir,  by  first  show- 
ing you  that  I  make  myself  at  home. 
Fall  to,  Lieutenant,  upon  that  mut- 
ton!" 

The  practice  of  Lieutenant  San- 
dys as  a  carver,  had  been  consider- 
able. Very  soon  he  had  served  all 
parties,  and  there  was  none  present 
who  did  not  testify  to  the  virtues  of 
the  viands  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  were  consumed.  The 
only  beverage  was  water  from  a  cool 
mountain  runnel,  which  gurgled 
away  pleasantly  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  The  repast  finished,  the  debris 
was  quickly  removed,  and  then  the 
Captain  signified  his  willingness  to 
hear  the  report  of  Walter,  the  Lieu- 
tenant being  requested  by  the  Cap- 
tain to  continue  present. 

Walter  began  by  telling  who  he 
was,  but  forbore  to  say  anything 
about  his  mission,  and,  indeed,  con- 
fined his  narrative  wholly  to  the 
period  when  the  stranger,  who  first 
robbed  him  of  his  horse,  first  joined 
him  on  the  road.  All  that  followed 
was  given  in  full  detail,  avoiding  all 
prolixity.  The  Captain  listened 
with  an  attentive  gravity,  which  was 
sometimes  enlivened  with  a  smile. 
Once  or  twice  ho  looked,  with  a  nod 
of  the  head,  at  the  Lieutenant,  who 
bowed    in    seeming   acquiescence; 


and,  at  the  close,  when  Walter  had 
ceased  to  speak,  he  said: 

"  I  am  happy  to  think,  Mr.  Dun- 
bar, that  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  recover  your  horse.  We 
have  also  caught  the  thief." 

"Indeed!  Is  it  possible?  So 
soon!" 

"A  party  of  our  scouts  captured 
the  fellow  within  an  hour  or  two,  as 
I  reckon,  after  his  felony  was  com- 
mitted. He  was  in  possession  of  a 
led  horse,  which,  from  your  descrip- 
tion, must  be  yours.  The  scoundrel 
is  an  old  offender,  who  has  now 
fully  run  the  length  of  his  tether. 
Unluckily  for  him,  there  are  more 
crimes  chargable  to  his  account, 
which  should  have  sent  him  to  his 
last  account  some  years  ago.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,"  looking  to  the 
Lieutenant,  "  that  it  is  Red  Pyatt !" 

The  Lieutenant  nodded  affirma- 
tively. 

"  The  wonder  is,  Mr.  Dunbar, 
that  having  gold  in  your  bosom,  he 
had  not  murdered  you." 

"  His  knife  was  drawn  !" 

"  Ah !  you  had  not  mentioned 
that.  He  is,  however,  as  great  a 
coward  as  scoundrel,  and  the  voice 
of  my  mother,  and  your  awakening 
at  tLa  right  moment,  no  doubt, 
saved  your  life.  Your  danger  was 
chiefly  while  you  slept.  But  you 
will  be  able  to  identify  him.  Lieu- 
tenant Sandys,  you  will  please  at- 
tend Mr.  Dunbar;  be  convenient,  so 
that  when  I  give  you  the  signal,  he 
may  come  forth  and  confound  the 
the  scoundrel.  We  shall  close  the 
books  with  him  now  and  forever." 

So  saying,  he  went  forth,  and  af- 
ter awhile  Lieutenant  Sandys  fol- 
lowed him,  accompanied  by  our  way- 
farer.    A  circuitous  walk  of  a  quar- 
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ter  of  an  hour  brought  them  within 
view  of  the  encampment,  which  lay 
generally  within  the  hollow  of  the 
hills.  As  they  wound  along  the 
heights,  they  could  see  the  Rangers 
in  sundry  groups  ;  had  glimpses  of 
smokes  curling  up  through  the 
thickets,  and  beheld  where,  in  a  long, 
narrow  gorge,  the  horses  of  the 
troop  were  picketed.  The  utmost 
silence  prevailed  over  the  whole 
scene.  When  at  length  they  had 
descended  to  the  valley,  the  Lieute- 
nant led  the  way  to  a  thicket,  where, 
throwing  himself  down,  he  motion- 
ed to  Walter  to  do  likewise.  It  was 
not  long  before  voices  were  heard, 
as  if  from  a  group  in  front  of  them, 
concealed  by  the  thickets  and  a  line 
of  massive  boulders.  Bat  nothing 
was  distinguishable.  Suddenly, 
there  was  a  shrill  whistle,  and  the 
Lieutenant  rising,  motioned  his 
companion  to  follow.  He  led  the 
way  for  some  fifty  yards,  passing 
through  the  thicket  and  flanking 
the  line  or'  boulders,  and  Walter 
suddenly  found  himself  almost  in 
the  midst  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
troop.  Some  stood,  while  others 
sate  ;  the  Captain  occupying  a  small 
boulder,  while  just  in  front  of  him 
stood  five  persons,  all  prisoners, 
each  roped  strongly,  and  guarded 
by  as  many  riflemen. 

Among  these  prisoners,  Walter  in 
an  instant  recognized  the  features 
of  the  robber.  It  seemed  that  these 
parties  had  all  been  severally  under 
examination.  One  or  two  of  their 
faces  exhibited  defiance  ;  others 
doubt,  while  that  of  the  robber, 
whose  person  has  been  more  parti- 
cularly brought  to  our  notice,  was 
the  very  picture  of  terror  and  des- 
pair. 


As  soon  as  Walter  made  his  ap- 
pearance, the  Captain  said  to  him  : 

"Mr.  Dunbar,  do  you  recognize 
either  ot  the  five  prisoners  you  see 
before  you  ?" 

"  I  do,  sir." 

"  Single  him  out." 

Walter  did  so,  saying,  "  this  man 
overtook  me  on  the  road  last  even- 
ing, and  kept  along  with  me  till  we 
reached  the  house  of  Mrs.  Carter, 
where  we  both  sought  lodgings  for 
the  night.  About  midnight,  I  was 
awakened  by  having  my  saddlebags 
pulled  from  under  my  head,  and  by 
the  cry  of  Mrs.  Carter  at  the  same 
moment.  By  the  light  of  a  torch  in 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Carter,  I  distinct- 
ly beheld  this  man,  with  a  large 
hunting-knife  in  his  hand.  He  had 
cut  my  saddle-bags  open,  and  most 
probably  would  have  murdered  me 
but  for  the  cry  and  presence  of  Mrs 
Carter." 

"  Would  you  know  this  knife,  were 
you  to  see  it  ?" 

"  I  could  say  if  the  shape  and  size 
were  apparently  the  same." 

"  How  does  this  weapon  answer 
the  description  ?" 

Here  the  knife  was  shown. 

"  It  has  the  same  general  appear- 
ance, and  is  about  the  size  of  the 
knife  which  he  carried." 

"What  followed  your  awaken- 
ing  ?" 

"  He  fled  through  the  front  door.; 
I  pursued  him  ;  but,  in  the  great 
darkness  of  the  night,  could  see 
nothing.  I  returned  to  the  house, 
and  after  a  conference  with  Mrs. 
Carter,  she  suddenly  remembered 
what  I  had  quite  forgotten,  my 
horse.  She  lighted  me  to  the  stables 
immediately,  but  we  were  then  too 
late.     Both  horses  were  gone." 
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"  Do  you  know  your  horse  so  as 
to  be  able  to  identify  him  ?" 

"Among  a  thousand." 

"Be  pleased  to  accompany  Ser- 
geant Mullens." 

Walter  did  so,  and  returned  in  ten 
minutes  leading  the  animal. 

"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Dunbar." 

Walter  bowed,  fell  back,  and  took 
a  seat  upon  a  boulder,  while  the 
Sergeant  led  the  horse  away. 

"  Where's  Corporal  Harris  ?" 

"  Here,  sir." 

"  You  brought  in  the  horse  this 
morning,  which  Mr.  Dunbar  says 
was  stolen  from  him  last  night?" 

"I  did,  sir." 

"  Is  the  horse  the  same  ?" 

"The  very  same,  sir." 

"  How  did  he  come  into  your  pos- 
session ?"      / 

"  My  scout  caught  this  prisoner, 
Bed  Pyatt,  before  daylight  this 
morning.  He  was  riding  one  horse 
and  leading  another  ;  and  this  other 
led  horse  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Dun- 
bar claims." 

"  Do  you  know  these  facts  of  your 
own  knowledge  ?" 

"  I  pulled  him  with  my  own  hands 
off  one  horse,  while  Jim  Oakes  jerk- 
ed away  from  him  the  halter  which 
had  the  other." 

"  Where's  Oakes  ?" 

He  was  brought  forward  and  con- 
firmed the  testimony. 

"That  is  enough.  Lieutenant, 
you  will  see  that  Mr.  Dunbar  has  his 
liorse  restored  to  him  ;  find  him  a 
saddle  and  bridle,  if  you  have  them 
to  spare,  and  when  he  is  ready  to 
depart,  give  him  conduct  beyond  our 
line  of  pickets." 

Turning  to  Walter,  he  then  said  : 

"  You  will  be  quite  free  to  depart, 

Mr.  Dunbar,  as  soon  as  you  think 

proper,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  pru- 


dent that  you  should  do  so  before 
we  move.  Before  midnight,  we  shall 
ourselves  be  gone." 

At  this  moment  Walter  looked  to- 
wards the  prisoner,  and  caught  a 
look  from  him  so  pitful,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  saying  to  the  Cap- 
tain, in  low  tones  : 

"  May  I  ask,  Captain,  if  this  pro- 
ceeding will  affect  the  life  of  this 
man  ?" 

It  was  with  a  grave  aspect  and 
c  jld  accent  that  he  replied  : 

"It  certainly  will !" 

"  Horse-stealing  ?" 

"  Is  with  us  not  merely  a  felony, 
but  a  peculiar  crime,  from  the  great 
value  of  the  horse  in  this  country, 
the  facility  with  which  he  is  stolen, 
and  the  great  frequency  of  the  of- 
fence. This  fellow  has  long  since 
proved  himself  a  master  in  the  busi- 
ness." 

"And  yet,  Captain,  if  this  penalty 
be  consequent  on  the  wrong  done 
to  me — " 

"  Feel  no  concern,  Mr.  Dunbar,  on 
this  score.  Had  the  case  concerned 
your  affair  only,  his  punishment 
would  have  been  light,  if  a  first  of- 
fence only ;  but  horse-stealing  is 
the  very  least  of  his  crimes.  He 
has  been  duly  convicted  by  his  peers 
and  neighbors,  before  your  presence 
was  invited,  of  burglary,  arson,  and 
murder.  He  is  one  of  the  most  no- 
torious of  all  the  outlaws  that  for 
years  have  infested  our  country.  He 
is  already  judged." 

"And  doomed?" 

"  And  doomed!" 

Walter  could  not  trust  himself 
with  another  glance  at  the  misera- 
ble criminal,  and  turned  away.  Cap- 
tain Carter,  meanwhile,  made  a  sin- 
gle motion  of  his  hand,  and  the 
Rangers  grounded  their  rifles  simul- 
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taneously,  the  butts  coming  heavily 
to  the  ground.  At  the  sound,  the 
felon  started,  looked  wildly  about 
him,  and  suddenly  cried  out  to  Wal- 
ter : 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Dunbar,  ef  that's  your 
name,  pray  to  the  Captain  for  me  ! 
'Twas  only  your  horse,  you  know, 
and  I  might  have  killed  you,  you 
know,  when  you  was  sleeping." 

"  Come !,;  said  the  Captain  quiet- 
ly, laying  his  hand  on  Walter's 
shoulder,  and  leading  him  away 
from  the  scene.  As  he  went,  the 
miserable  wretch  cried  out  : 

"  He  won't  speak  for  me  a  single 
word.     Oh,  Lord!     Oh,  Lord!" 

Captain  Carter  never  turned,  or 
suffered  Walter  to  turn,  but  led  him 
off  upon  the  track  by  which  he  had 
descended  from  the  hill  where  stood 
his  quarters.  When  they  were  mid- 
way up  the  hill,  a  horrid  shriek 
burst  from  the  valley,  and  looking 
back  with  a  shudder,  Walter  beheld 
a  man  struggling  with  several  others, 
in  frantic  efforts  to  escape  from  their 
clutches,  while  shriek  after  shriek 
made  the  hills  ring  with  echoes  that 
told  of  the  agonizing  terrors  of  a 
weak  and  desperate  heart,  without 
hope,  and  in  the  grasp  of  a  mortal 
fate.  Soon  a  horn  was  blown,  and 
when  next  Walter  ventured  to  look 
back  upon  the  valley,  the  troopers 
could  be  seen  in  groups  returning 
slowly  to  the  camp,  while  pendent 
from  the  swinging  limb  of  an  old 
oak,  there  dangled  a  human  form 
which  still  struggled  feebly  in  the 
air,  in  the  last  dread  agonies  of 
death. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE    FATES    STILL    AT    WORK. 

A  faint  sickness  seized  upon  the 


heart  of  Walter  Dunbar,  as  he  turn- 
ed from  the  miserable  spectacle, 
and  followed  his  companion  up  the 
ascent,  and  into  the  sylvan  tent  of 
the  latter.  Here,  still  sick  with 
what  he  had  seen,  he  took  his  seat 
upon  the  rushes,  and  the  Captain 
somewhat  abruptly  said  to  him: 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Dunbar,  that  you 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  reco- 
ver your  horse,  I  would  counsel  you 
to  proceed  at  once  upon  your  jour- 
ney. You  cannot  remain  with  us. 
Our  duty  and  the  prospect  before 
us  forbid  that  you  should  do  so. 
If  I  understand  it  rightly,  you  are 
not  one  of  us,  and  it  is  not  so  clear 
that  you  are  not  one  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  us.  But  I  do  not 
wish  to  learn  your  secrets,  and  I 
take  for  granted  that,  whatever 
steps  you  may  take,  and  into  what- 
soever company  you  may  happen  to 
fall,  you  will  respect  ours,  and  say 
not  one  syllable  of  what  you  have 
seen." 

Walter  very  promptly  gave  the 
assurance  desired. 

"I  have,"  continued  the  Captain, 
"  so  far  as  I  know,  fulfilled  all  the 
promises  that  my  mother  was  pleas- 
ed to  make  for  me.  You  may  be 
sure  that  she  will  fulfill  all  her 
own.  Your  gold  is  in  safe  hands 
whenever  you  shall  be  pleased  to 
call  for  it.  Let  me  beg  that  you 
will  do  so  as  soon  as  you  can.  It 
will  be  a  danger  to  her,  as  it  is  a 
temptation  to  others.  I  must  now 
leave  you.  Lieutenant  Sandys  will 
accompany  you  on  your  way  be- 
yond our  outposts.  God  be  with 
you,  sir,  in  mercy." 

And,  hardly  waiting  for  the  warm 
thanks  of  Walter,  the  Captain  pass- 
ed out  of  the  tent.  Scarcely  had 
he  dono  so  when  Lieutenant  San- 
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dys  entered,  followed  by  one  whose 
appearance  aroused  a  variety  of  emo- 
tions in  the  bosom  of  Walter.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  dashing 
stranger  who  had  made  his  appear- 
ance beside  him  at  the  branch,  shar- 
ed his  bread  and  meat  so  frankly, 
and  subsequently  disappeared  in  a 
manner  so  mysterious  as  to  awaken 
in  the  bosom  of  Walter  the  most 
lively  concern  in  respect  to  his 
fate. 

He  darted  towards  him  eagerly 
with  extended  hand,  and  a  warm 
expression  of  recognition.  But,  to 
his  equal  surprise  and  mortification, 
the  other  neither  gave  his  hand, 
nor  exhibited  any  such  eagerness  as 
his  own.  He  accordingly  drew  him- 
self up  with  hauteur,  bowed  his 
head,  and  looked  calmly  upon  the 
new  comer. 

"  We  must  be  upon  no  terms,  Mr. 
Dunbar,"  said  the  latter,  "  as  long 
as  we  do  not  know  where  you  are. 
You  have  not  chosen  your  fate,  and 
the  fates  are  never  single.  There 
are  always  two  in  conflict,  foil  and 
counterfoil,  and  they  never  suffer 
any  mortal  to  play  between  them. 
What  I  say  to  you  now  is  dictated 
by  a  kindly  feeling.  I  have  such 
knowledge  of  you  and  your  situa- 
tion, that  I  must  presume  to  coun- 
sel. Until  you  can  decide  with 
which  fate  to  grapple,  in  hearty, 
hardy,  enduring  and  resolute  con- 
flict, go  back  upon  your  course. 
Go  not  forward.  If  you  do,  you 
rush  upon  an  adverse  fate,  and  the 
consequences  may  be  ruin.  Let  me 
speak  more  plainly.  Within  three 
hours  from  this  point  you  will  meet 
with  the  forces  of  the  crown,  under 
the  lead  of  Fletchall,  Brown  and 
others.  Within  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours  they  will  probably  be  in 


conflict  with  the  forces  of  the  pa- 
triots, under  General  Eicharclson. 
How  will  these  things  affect  you?" 

"I  have  despatches  to  some  of 
these  very  persons — to  Col.  Fletch- 
all, Kobert  Cunningham,  Pearis, 
Kirkland  and  others." 

"  Kirkland  is  fled,  Fletchall  and 
Browne  are  at  loggerheads,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  loyal  militia  do 
not  disband  before  fighting.  But, 
are  you  sure  of  the  nature  of  your 
despatches?  You  think  tbem  of 
value.     Open  them,  and  see." 

"Never,  sir!  The  letters  are 
from  my  father.     They  are  sacred." 

"  And  their  purport  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  but  I  am  assured 
of  their  importance." 

"And  they  are  valueless!  Their 
sole  object  is  to  send  you  away  from 
the  supposed  influence  of  Martin 
Joscelyn  upon  you,  to  the  control 
of  those  leaders  who,  like  your  fa- 
ther, are  devoted  to  the  crown.  I 
assert  this  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction. Open,  read  them,  and  you 
will  see  for  yourself." 

"  That,  sir,  I  cannot  do,  as  a  man 
of  honor." 

"  You  are  not  dealing  with  men 
of  honor,  Walter  Dunbar." 

"My  father,  sir." 

"Your  father  is  an  honorable 
man,  but  obstinate,  wrong-headed, 
and  under  the  influence  of  some  of 
the  vilest  scoundrels  under  the  sun. 
He  has  lately  harbored  in  his  dwell- 
ing one  of  the  most  venomous  ser- 
pents that  ever  lay  in  coil  upon  hu- 
man hearth." 

"Who?— Alison?" 

"I  see  you  know;  you  suspect,  if 
you  do  not  know.  It  is  fair  in  war, 
in  such  times  as  these,  that  you  see 
that  you  do  not  carry  your  fate  in 
your  own  wallet.  Read  your  letters, 
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and  they  will  tell  you  that  you  are 
used  simply  as  a  puppet;  your  vene- 
ration for  your  father  being  made 
use  of  to  neutralize  all  your  own 
properties  of  manhood." 

"  You  speak  without  circumlocu- 
tion, sir." 

"  The  only  way,  in  a  season  like 
the  present,  and  when  we  would 
serve  or  save  a  friend.  Read  your 
letters,  and  you  will  rather  burn  than 
deliver  them.  Proceed  with  them, 
blinded  as  you  are,  and  you  rush 
upon  your  fate  !" 

"Be  it  so !  But  I  must  go  for- 
ward. Delusive  as  these  letters 
may  be,  I  have  pledged  myself  to 
deliver  them;  and  I  will  do  so, 
though  the  fate  shall  take  me  by 
the  throat  a  moment  after !" 

"  "Well ! — well !  You  are  warned. 
I  would  save  you  from  yourself." 

"Who  are  you,  sir,  who  know 
me  and  mine  so  well  ?" 

"You  are  slow,  Walter  Dunbar, 
in  a  voyage  of  discovery.  I  fancied 
that  I  had  given  you  a  sufficient 
key-note  already,  which  would  carry 
you  back  some  ten  years  or  more. 
I  can  only  repeat  it,  and  leave  you 
to  con  its  meaning,  and  take  coun- 
sel from  its  warning,  'Never  let 
foe  or  fate  get  the  first  clip  at 
you!"' 

"  Ah !  I  know  you  now — Ned 
Melton,  my  friend  !  " 

But  the  party  spoken  to  had 
gone,  and  Lieutenant  Sandys,  en- 
tering and  interposing  at  the  mo- 
men  f,  warned  Walter  that  his  horse, 
properly  equipped,  was  ready  for 
him  in  the  valley,  while  he,  Sandys, 
was  prepared  to  accompany  him  to 
the  outposts.  Walter  recognized 
this  communication  as  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  order,  and,  with  an  in- 
voluntary   sigh,    looking    curiously 


around  him  as  he  went,  he  followed 
his  guide  and  escort  to  the  valley, 
and  was  finally  conducted  to  the 
outposts  of  the  troopers. 

When  alone,  riding  forward  slow- 
ly, he  said  to  himself: 

"So  Ned  Melton  turns  up  at 
last !  How  could  I  have  forgotten 
him  ?  Yet  how  changed !  And 
where  can  he  have  hidden  himself 
all  this  while?  Verily,  I  should 
have  remembered  the  significant 
warning,  '  Never  let  the  enemy  get 
the  first  clip  at  you  !'  He  said  that 
when  John  Cummings  gave  me  my 
first  threshing  at  school,  bunging 
up  my  eyes  at  the  very  first  clip, 
and  before  I  was  quite  certain  that 
we  should  fight  at  all !" 

We  need  not  pursue  these  mus- 
ings, which  brought  up  a  whole 
volume  of  school-boy  recollections, 
making  Walter  forgetful  of  his  steed 
and  road,  until  suddenly  and  rough- 
ly awakened  from  his  dreaming 
mood,  by  finding  himself  arrested 
by  a  squad  of  militia  men.  By 
these  he  was  hurried  off  to  the  camp 
of  the  loyalists  which  was  just  at 
hand. 

Here,  on  the  slope  of  a  gentle 
eminence,  he  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  a  formidable  array. 
The  leaders  of  the  loyalists  were 
mostly  present.  Fletchall,  Browne, 
Pearis,  McLaurin,  Cunningham  and 
others,  all  on  horseback,  and  in  an 
irregular  circle,  appeared  to  be  en- 
gaged in  some  serious  conference. 
Colonel  Browne  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  in  this  group.  But 
he  had  undergone  an  extreme  and 
curious  change  from  the  person  he 
displayed  when  we  last  met  him. 
He  was  no  longer  the  tared  and 
feathered,  matted,  squalid  and  ut- 
terly disfigured   savage,    which   he 
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then  appeared.  All  traces  of  his 
cruel  punishment,  inflicted  by  the 
patriots,  had  been  removed  from 
his  person,  and,  instead  of  the  rag- 
ged and  filthy  fugitive,  he  was  now 
habited  in  the  rich  uniform  of  a 
British  Colonel,  as  fine  as  feathers 
and  scarlet,  gold  lace  and  chapeau 
bras  could  make  him.  His  uniform, 
sent  him  from  Charleston  by  Lord 
Wm.  Campbell,  was  well  designed 
to  impose  upon  the  senses  of  the 
ignorant  backwoodsmen;  and  he 
had  his  vanities.  He  was  not  in- 
sensible, seemingly,  of  the  fine  show 
he  made,  in  wonderful  contrast  with 
the  simple  gray  hunting-shirts  of 
all  around  him.  His  air  and  man- 
ner betrayed  to  all  eyes  the  con- 
sciousness of  power.  His  tones 
were  loud  and  arrogant,  and  he 
faced  the  sullen  countenances  of 
Fletchall  and  others,  of  the  rangers, 
with  a  look  of  haughty  superiority, 
which,  it  was  evident,  had  already 
given  great  offence  to  all  parties,  es- 
pecially outraging  the  claims  of 
others,  who,  from  their  local  influ- 
ence, believed,  and  with  reason, 
that  they  should  outrank  him. 

And  so,  indeed,  Colonel  Fletchall 
did.  But  Browne  possessed  a  will 
such  as  Fletchall  did  not  bring  to 
the  support  of  his  authority;  and 
he  looked  on,  and  listened,  with  the 
gorge  rising  momently  as  he  heard 
the  other,  in  language  which  as- 
sumed the  whole  command  for 
himself,  while  tone,  look  and  man- 
ner declared  equally  his  scorn  and 
contempt  for  most  of  his  associ- 
ates. 

To  the  great  surprise  of  Walter, 
who  had  been  kept  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  circle,  still  a  prisoner, 
he  beheld,  in  front  of  Brown,  no 
less  a  person  than  Stephen  Joscelyn, 


a  single  glance  at  whom  sufficed  to 
awaken  in  his  bosom  a  throng  of 
bitter  memories. 

Stephen,  accompanied  by  another 
Captain,  of  Hammond's  command, 
was  present  in  the  character  of  a 
Commissioner  to  treat  for  a  pacifi- 
cation. He  was  sent  to  demand  the 
surrender  and  disbandment  of  the 
"Loyalists,"  under  penalty  of  being 
held  to  answer  to  the  State  authori- 
ties, as  public  enemies  and  traitors. 
He  had  already  fulfilled  his  mission, 
and  made  the  demand  in  terms 
equally  proper  and  impressive.  He 
had  just  finished  speaking  as  Walter 
appeared  upon  the  scene. 

It  was  then  that  Fletchall  ap- 
proached Brown,  and  said  to  him  in 
low  tones : 

"We  should  assemble  in  council 
to  consider  these  terms." 

"  In  council  !"  replied  Brown, 
scornfully,  "and  why  in  council? 
Am  I  not  here,  in  the  King's  com- 
mission ?  Do  I  not  know  what  are 
the  counsels  of  his  majesty's  repre- 
sentatives ?  We  need  no  council, 
sir,  nor  counsel.  My  counsel  lies  in 
my  sword." 

Then,  as  Fletchall  sullenly  fell 
back,  he  turned  to  Stephen  Josce- 
lyn, and  replied  : 

"Go  back  to  your  masters,  sir, 
and  tell  them  I  accept  no  terms  from 
rebels  to  their  king.  Let  your  Dray- 
ton, and  your  Richardson,  and  your 
Williamson,  your  Mayson  and  your 
Hammond,  bring  on  their  rapscal- 
lions as  soon  as  they  please.  Their 
crippled  diplomat  is  but  a  fitting  re- 
presentative of  their  crippled  policy 
and  party,  which  we  shall  cripple 
much  more  thoroughly  if  they  only 
pluck  up  courage  to  maintain  impu- 
dent language  by  bold  actions." 

"You   might   have   spared    your 
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personal  insults  to  a  cripple"  was 
the  calm  reply  of  Stephen,  though 
his  face  was  deeply  flushed,  and  his 
voice  slightly  trembled  from  the  ef- 
fort which  he  made  to  subdue  his 
passion.  "  Cripple  as  I  am,"  he  con- 
tinued, "if  you  will  only  face  me 
when  we  do  meet  in  the  shock  of 
battle,  as  bravely  as  you  now  show 
yourself  in  words,  you  will  find  no- 
thing of  the  cripple  in  my  arm  !" 

Walter's  cheeks  flushed  as  he 
heard  these  words,  and  recalled  his 
own  humiliation  at  the  school-house. 

Browne  replied,  scornfully  : 

"  What !  you  !  You  confront  me ! 
Ha !  ha !  Get  hence,  fellow,  to  your 
fellows  ;  and  beware  how  you  cross 
my  path !" 

"  Remember  what  I  say,"  retorted 
Stephen.  "That  I  will  cross  your 
path,  you  may  be  assured,  and,  as 
God  is  living  above  us,  I  hope  to 
make  you  remember  the  arm  of  the 
cripple  to  the  latest  moment  of  your 
life." 

"Be  gone!  be  gone!"  was  the 
only  answer,  as  Browne  wheeled  his 
horse  about,  and  confronted  Fletch- 
all  and  the  sullen  group  about  him. 

At  that  moment,  Walter,  as  a  pri- 
soner, now  dismounted,  was  brought 
forward  by  his  captors.  His  sud- 
den appearance,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  quite  a  surprise  to  Ste- 
phen, who  gave  him  but  a  single 
look,  and  then  rode  off  with  his  com- 
panion, escorted  by  a  small  squad 
of  his  Beech  Island  troopers.  They 
were  all  sturdy  fellows,  and  their 
bugler,  a  mere  schoolboy,  sounded 
a  lively  note  of  defiance,  as  they 
wound  upon  their  way  along  the 
hills. 

"Who  is  this  ?"  demanded  Browne, 
as  Walter  stood  before  him.  Wal- 
ter answered  for  himself. 


"  And  what  do  you  here  ?" 

"  I  have  letters  for  certain  persons 
from  my  father." 

"  Give  them  to  me." 

"There  are  none  for  you." 

"The  letters,  man — no  fooling 
here." 

"  The  letters  are  for  Col.  Fletch- 
all,  Col.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Cameron, 
Mr.  Kearns,  Mr.  McLaurin,  and 
others.  There  are  none  for  you, 
sir." 

"  Search  him,"  was  the  order. 

"  It  will  not  need.  I  see  some  of 
the  parties  present  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.     Here  they  are." 

The  package  was  snatched  from 
his  grasp  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  and 
handed  to  Browne,  who  immediately 
tore  wide  the  envelope,  and  was 
about  to  tear  open  one  of  the  letters. 

"What  are  you  about,  sir?"  de- 
manded Walter,  in  tones  of  indig- 
nation. "  That  letter  is  not  for  you. 
There  is  no  letter  for  you  in  the 
package." 

And  as  Browne  proceeded,  with- 
out regarding  him,  to  open  the  let- 
ter, Walter  sprang  forward  and 
grasped  the  packet  from  his  uplifted 
hand.  In  the  next  moment  he  was 
stricken  to  the  ground  by  a  heavy 
stroke  from  the  butt  of  his  horse- 
man's pistol,  which,  quick  as  light- 
ning, Browne  had  drawTn  from  his 
holster. 

"Take  that,  fool!"  was  his  ejacu-. 
lation,  as  he  struck.  The  youth 
fell  incontinently,  while  the  blood 
streamed  from  his  forehead.  There 
was  a  murmur  among  the  officers, 
Fletchall  and  others  now  running 
forward  and  lifting  the  body  from 
the  earth. 

There  was  a  call  for  Dr.  Smyzer, 
as  they  took  the  now  insensible  man 
to  the  dwelling  in  the  rear.    Walter 
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Dunbar  had  again  encountered  with 
his  fate,  and  had  not  been  permitted 
to  follow  the  counsel  of  his  friend, 
in  getting  "the  first  clip"  at  his 
enemy. 


CHAPTEK  XXXV. 

BEFORE     THE     BATTLE. 

A  stormy  conference  succeeded 
that  night  among  the  Highland 
chieftains.  Though  something  of 
an  imbecile,  Fletchall  had  his  self- 
esteem,  and  this  had  been  goaded  to 
extremity  by  the  reckless  scorn  and 
indifference  of  Browne,  whose  will, 
violent  as  powerful,  conscious  of 
purpose,  goaded  by  passion,  and 
capable  of  performance,  kept  no 
terms  with  imbecility.  "We  have 
seen  that  he  was  a  man  of  intense 
passions.  These  were  not  quieted 
by  the  possession  of  power,  and  the 
very  slight  resistance,  more  nega- 
tive than  positive,  which  he  had 
met  from  some  of  his  associates, 
had  made  him  doggedly  regardless 
of  their  sensibilities.  He  answered 
their  expostulations  with  an  almost 
contemptuous  heedlessness,  that 
frequently  disdained  all  answer;  and 
to  the  murmurs — for,  as  yet,  their 
discontent  had  taken  no  louder  ut- 
terance— he  replied  or.ly  in  the  re- 
assertion  of  his  will. 

Fletchall's  self-esteem,  at  the  open 
outrage  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected, in  the  perusal  by  Browne  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  himself,  spoke 
out,  at  this  conference,  in  terms 
more  than  usually  emphatic.  Pearis 
and  others,  similarly  treated,  were 
also  prepared  to  second  him  in  his 
assertion  of  right  and  position. 
They  made  points  of  two  matters — 
the  refusal  of  a  consultation  on  the 
proposal  of  Drayton   to  treat,  and 


the  opening  of  their  letters,  when 
they  themselves  were  present,  as  if 
the  letters  had  been  common  pro- 
perty. 

"  We  should  have  called  a  council 
of  war,"  said  Fletchall. 

"A  council  of  war,"  retorted 
Browne,  "  is  only  a  cover  for  cow- 
ardice! In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  General  who  calls  for  a  council 
of  war,  simply  desires  an  excuse  for 
not  fighting.  We  have  got  to  fight. 
That  should  be  understood.  There's 
no  use  for  any  counsel,  treating  of 
peace,  when  this  necessity  is  before 
us.  We  shall  never  be  anything,  or 
do  anything,  until  we  make  these 
nabobs  of  the  seaboard  feel  the 
weight  of  our  arms.  I  have  put 
my  hand  to  the  plow,  and  I'm  not 
for  turning  and  looking  back." 

"  But  we  have  a  right  to  speak  in 
this  matter,  Colonel  Browne," 

"  You  have  a  right,  have  you  ? 
I  don't  see!  What  will  you  do? 
Sir,  let  me  tell  you  that  when  the 
ship's  about  to  founder,  the  right 
lies  with  the  brave  man  who  is 
ready  to  take  the  helm  !  The  storm 
is  upon  us,  and  the  day  of  counsel 
and  councils  is  quite  gone  by.  I 
have  taken  the  helm  simply  because 
I  do  not  see,  whatever  may  be  your 
rights,  that  there  is  any  bold  sea- 
man among  you,  who  is  prepared  to 
do  so,  and  there  you  have  my  an- 
swer! Here's  the  King's  commis- 
sion, and  you  have  yours,  you  say, 
and  yours  dates  some  months,  per- 
haps, before  mine.  What  of  that? 
The  commission  don't  make  the 
man !  Well,  I'm  here,  and  I  am 
prepared  with  the  manhood  as  well 
as  the  commission.  Show  me  your 
better  titles.  If,  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  in  hand,  you  will  go  for- 
ward   against    the    thousand    that 
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Kichardson  leads  against  you,  and 
they  have  no  more  ;  if  you  will  lead 
to-morrow  and  make  fight,  why  you 
shall  command  ;  but  if  you  tempor- 
ize and  treat,  and  call  for  councils 
of  war,  which  are  generally  pacific 
enough  for  a  Quaker  meeting,  I  tell 
you,  I  will  take  the  he'm,  and  guide 
the  vessel.  Here  you  have  it !  I 
see  enough  to  know  that  we  are  all 
swamped  unless  somebody  is  pre- 
pared to  lead,  and  unless  that  lead 
means  fight !  Once  for  all,  gentle- 
men, I  mean  to  fight,  and  in  order 
that  you  should  do  so,  I  mean  to 
lead.  You  have  my  answer  on  this 
head,  and  my  resolution !  As  for 
this  boy  of  Dunbar's,  and  your  let- 
ters, let  me  say  that  the  boy  is  a 
blockhead,  of  no  use  to  us  or  to 
anybody  else !  I've  seen  him  tried. 
He's  a  milk-sop,  who  stops  to  weigh 
scruples  with  the  storm  upon  his 
very  shoulders.  If  you  could  take 
the  pluck  of  the  old  man,  his  father, 
and  drive  it  into  his  brain — well, 
along  with  what  he's  got  there, — we 
might  do  something  with  him.  The 
letters  were  nothing  of  value  ;  but, 
even  if  they  were,  a  commander 
takes  leave  to  read  all  letters,  if  he 
pleases,  which  falls  into  his  hands. 
This  is  the  law  of  war,  and  while  I 
am  in  command,  no  letters  shall 
pass  me,  to  any  person  in  this  or 
any  camp  of  mine,  which  I  shall  not 
examine  if  I  please.  It  may  be  that 
our  security  shall  depend  upon  it. 
"We  are  not  so  sure,  gentlemen" — 
shaking  his  head  significantly — 
"  that  every  man  here  is  sound  of 
heart,  within  the  beat  of  our  ene- 
my's drum !  Here,  you  have  had 
an  instance  which  you  ought  to  re- 
member. Where's  Moses  Kirkland  ? 
With  his  fifteen  hundred  men,  ho 
might  be,  this  day,  in  possession  of 


Augusta  ;  yet,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  should  strike  his  blow,  he 
abandons  his  troops  in  a  panic,  and 
clears  out  to  the  seaboard  ! — takes 
to  his  heels,  like  the  braggart  that 
he  is,  and  turns  tail  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  trumpet.  And  are  we, 
and  shall  I,  risk  the  King's  cause, 
which  is  our  own  cause,  upon 
doubtful  things  like  him  ?  No,  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  in  command  here  now; 
my  hand  is  on  the  helm,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  deliver  it  into  other  hands 
until  I  see  the  good  ship  of  State 
in  safety — " 

"  Or  see  it  wrecked  !"  said  Fletch- 
all. 

"  Or  see  it  wrecked !"  was  the 
cool  reply.  "  Wrecked  it  will  be,  if 
left  to  such  hands  as  have  been 
managing  before !  We  incur  no 
greater  danger  in  fighting  than  in 
running  the  vessel  upon  the  rocks. 
I  will  be  answerable  for  what  I  do, 
and  I  beg  you  to  understand  that, 
come  what  will,  we  fight  the  rebels 
to-morrow.  The  King's  standard 
must  not  be  spread  abroad  in  vain, 
or  as  a  mockery.  Be  you  but  men, 
and  do  your  duty  like  men,  and  we 
shall  whip  these  rapscallions  before 
noon  to-morrow !  Ours  is  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon ! 
and  I  stake  my  life  upon  it!" 
And  he  finished  his  speech  by  quaf- 
fing deeply  from  a  stoup  of  Jamaica; 
turned  upon  his  heel,  and  disap- 
peared from  the  dissatisfied  assem- 
bly, without  further  question  or  re- 
ply. He  was  accompanied  only  by 
Colonel  Cunningham,  who  sought, 
but  vainly,  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  conciliation  was  an  act 
not  to  be  undervalued  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  affairs ;  but  he 
pleaded  in  vain. 

"  It  is   useless,    Cunningham,  to 
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hope  for  anything  from  this  people 
till  you  have  made  them  fight !  That 
done,  that  beginning  once  made, 
and  they  fully  committed  to  the 
cause,  they  will  feel  the  rope  about 
their  necks,  and  use  the  sword  free- 
ly to  escape  the  gallows !  They 
must  fight,  they  shall  fight  to-mor- 
row, if  Richardson  brings  his  fel- 
lows up  to  the  scratch  ;  and  if  not, 
we  shall  hunt  them  down,  till  every 
fox  has  taken  to  his  hole !" 

With  the  next  day's  dawning, 
Cunningham  roused  up  Browne, 
whose  potations  of  the  night  had 
made  him  particularly  drowsy. 

"  Well,  what's  it  now  ?" 

"  It  is  as  I  feared/'  answered  Cun- 
ningham; "  they  are  gone  ! — Fletch- 
all,  Pearis,  and  the  rest — -carrying 
with  them  both  the  regiments,  at 
least  a  thousand  men  !  The  scouts 
are  coming  in  with  the  report  that 
Richardson  is  marching  down  upon 
us,  hardly  two  miles  off,  and  we 
have  but  four  hundred  foot  soldiers 
left,  and  less  than  two  hundred 
horse." 

"  The  miserable  dastards !  But 
thick  grass  is  easier  cut  than  thin. 
We  shall  fight,  nevertheless.  He 
who  shows  best  front,  and  holds  on 
the  longest,  is  sure  to  win!" 

He  had  risen,  looking  wild  and 
haggard,  and,  for  a  moment,  seem- 
ed to  hesitate  ;  then  he  plunged  his 
head  into  a  bucket  of  cold  water, 
gave  it  several  immersions,  and  rose 
from  it,  shaking  it  as  a  water-dog 
after  swimming.  He  hurriedly 
dressed  himself  in  his  grand  uni- 
form, strapped  on  sword  and  sash, 
and  his  horse,  by  Cunningham's 
orders,  was  already  in  harness  at 
the  door.  Catching  up  his  holsters, 
he  was  soon  in  saddle,  and  proceed- 
ing as  coolly  and  promptly  to  put 


the  troops  in  order  of  battle,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  disturb 
his  equanimity  or  lessen  his  confi- 
dence in  his  strength  and  fortunes. 

Cunningham,  who  acted  as  his 
chief  Lieutenant,  and  had  command 
of  his  cavalry,  had  already  set  the 
men  in  order  according  to  previous 
arrangements,  and  the  two  rode 
forth  together  to  the  front.  There 
was  a  savage  buoyancy  about 
Browne,  glaring  in  his  eyes,  and 
showing  itself  in  voice  and  action, 
as  if  his  spirit  rose  in  due  degree 
with  the  diminished  chances  in  his 
hands. 

"Now  shall  you  see,  this  day," 
said  he,  "  what  may  be  done  by  men, 
however  few,  whose  hearts  have  the 
proper  pluck,  and  whom  a  proper 
pluck  conducts  to  action.  Numbers 
do  not  constitute  an  army.  It  is  in 
the  will  of  the  Captain  who  com- 
mands, and  the  readiness  of  those 
he  leads  to  surrender  themselves 
blindly  to  the  direction  of  that  Cap- 
tain's will.  I  shall  set  my  teeth 
firmly,  and  those  who  see  will  set 
theirs,  unconsciously,  and  go  for- 
ward as  I  show  them.  These  raw 
militiamen  of  Richardson  will  hard- 
ly stand  a  good  charge  of  your  ca- 
valry. We  shall  need  to  rely  upon 
them.  We  must  use  our  foot  sol- 
diers as  skirmishers.  All  the  passes 
have  been  occupied  ?" 

"  All  but  the  rear.  Metchall  has 
drawn  off  every  man  from  that  quar- 
ter." 

"  We  shall  hardly  be  assailed  in 
that  direction." 

"  I  don't  know  that !  There  was 
a  report  last  evening  of  a  company 
of  rebel  rangers  coming  up  from  be- 
low." 

"  Well,  we  must  look  sharp  about 
us." 
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"  The  further  report  now  is,  that 
Richardson's  force  will  be  fully  two 
thousand  men,  and  one-third  of 
them  horse." 

"  Nonsense !  Hardly  one  thou- 
sand, as  I  know.  Drayton  had  but 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  all  told, 
when  first  he  pushed  Fletchall  from 
his  quarters  below." 

"  Besides  four  swivels  and  eighty 
horse  from  the  Savannah  river." 

"  The  swivels  scared  Fletchall." 

"  But  they  have  had  large  increase 
swelling  their  strength,  and  I  ap- 
prehend that  our  former  estimates 
will  scarcely  do  justice  to  their  pre- 
sent numbers,  which  have  had 
large  accessions  from  the  sea-board. 
Richardson  has  been  joined  by 
Thompson,  with  his  rangers  from 
Orangeburg  and  the  Santee  coun- 
try. This  we  know  from  a  person 
brought  in  last  night.  The  intelli- 
gence is  certain." 

"Well,  well,  your  present  esti- 
mate?" 

"  Would  make  them  quite  two 
thousand  men." 

"  Impossible  !  impossible !  But 
whether  two  thousand  or  twenty 
thousand,  matters  nothing.  We 
must  fight.  Show  them  a  bold  front, 
and  these  sea-coast  nabobs  will  be 
apt  to  show  their  heels.  They  will 
hardly  stand  a  second  fire." 

Cunningham  shook  his  head, 
doubtingly. 

"At  all  events,  Cunningham,  we 
know  what's  to  be  done.  The  duty 
is  before  us — let  us  about  it  like  men, 
and  you  need  not  fear  what  will  hap- 
pen." 

A  busy  two  hours  passed,  but  the 
revolutionary  troops  did  not  yet 
appear.  Meanwhile,  Browne  and 
Cunningham  reviewed  all  tho 
ground,    chose    the    most    elevated 


ridges  for  their  defence,  sent  out 
scouts  and  videttes,  placed  sentinels, 
and,  out  of  the  small  force  left  them, 
detached  small  squads  for  covering 
the  nearest  passes,  some  of  which 
had  been  left  entirely  uncovered  by 
the  withdrawal  of  Fletchall's  and 
Pearis's  regiments.  This  done,  and 
all  precautions  taken,  Browne  seem- 
ed to  abandon  himself  to  a  leisurely 
and  composed  calculation  of  his  re- 
sources, and  the  chances  of  his  situ- 
ation. He  quaffed  his  Jamaica, 
meanwhile,  without  a  scruple  ;  and 
in  his  deportment  exhibited  that  sa- 
vage riancy  of  the  Hun,  rioting,  as 
it  were,  in  the  suggestive  fancies  of 
the  rapturous  strife  before  him.  He 
was  a  savage,  a  brute,  in  many  res- 
pects, ferocious  and  cruel ;  but  cool 
even  in  his  most  fiery  moods  of  pas- 
sion, and  capable  of  an  audacity 
that  seemed  very  like  the  efforts  of 
despair,  even  at  the  moment  while 
his  eye  took  in  all  the  aspects  of  the 
field,  and  his  mind  revolved  quietly 
all  the  advantages  or  the  dangers  of 
its  every  position.  He  said  to  Cun- 
ningham, with  a  fiendish  smile  play- 
ing upon  his  face,  as  he  passed  the 
sides  of  his  sabre  over  a  grindstone: 

"Always  see,  Cunningham,  that 
your  sabre  has  the  teeth  to  bite. 
Men  who  carry  dull  sabres  into  the 
fight,  do  not  calculate  to  use  them. 
The  Turks  knew  better,  and  were 
the  most  brilliant  cavalry  in  the 
world.  Now,  if  you  could  but  slice 
off  a  man's  head,  sheer  at  a  blow, 
and  send  it  spinning  across  the  field, 
it  would  do  more  to  strike  a  panic 
into  his  followers,  than  any  solid 
charge  which  you  could  make,  stir- 
rup to  stirrup,  with  your  masses. 
Sharpen  your  sabre,  Cunningham — 
give  it  teeth  to  bito  shrewdly." 

Then,  after  a  moment — ■ 
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"  Did  you  note  that  crippled  fel- 
low yesterday — that  Commissioner 
from  Drayton — and  see  how  he  de- 
fied me?  That  fellow  will  fight, 
cripple  as  he  is.  He  has  it  in  him. 
His  eye  met  mine  with  as  cold  and 
brave  a  stare  as  I  ever  beheld  in 
eye  of  man.  I  shall  meet  him.  He 
will  certainly  keep  his  word,  and 
meet  me  if  he  can.  I  am  whetting 
my  sabre  especially  for  him,  and  if 
we  do  but  come  to  close  quarters — " 

He  finished  the  sentence  by  a 
whisk  of  the  blade  above  his  head. 

"  That  we  shall  come  to  close  quar- 
ters, I  nothing  doubt.  It  will  be 
pretty  much  a  hand  to  hand  fight, 
if  any.  That's  what  I  want.  I  rely 
upon  your  troopers,  Cunningham  ; 
for,  look  you,  if  your  reports  be 
true,  our  game  will  be  to  choose  the 
best  pathway  for  cutting  our  way 
through  them.  Our  foot  will  open 
the  play  as  skirmishers.  The  hills 
afford  here  a  sufficient  cover  for  ri- 
flemen, and  to  command  all  the  ap- 
proaches." 

"  In  front  and  on  the  right ;  but 
I  somehow  fear  from  left  to  rear. 
This  delay — it  is  now  ten  o'clock — 
and  they  do  not  yet  come  on.  They 
wait,  I  apprehend,  in  their  main  as- 
sault, until  their  detachments  shall 
sufficiently  work  round  us,  and  we 
have  no  troops  to  cover  all  the  points 
of  the  compass." 

"  Apprehend  nothing.     "We  are  as 
ready  and  as  well  prepared  as  we 
can  be.     You  know  my  plans.     By  - 
the  way,  what  became  of  that  youn- 
ker,  Dunbar?" 

"  He  was  left  in  Fletchall's  hands, 
who  has  doubtless  carried  him  off. 
They  carried  the  surgeon  off  with 
him.     You  hit  him  a  hard  blow." 

"Yes  ;  my  hand  is  rather  a  heavy 
one  when   I   am  angry.     Why  the 


devil  did  the  blockhead  oppose  me?" 

"  I  am  rather  sorry  for  it.  The 
father  is  a  true  friend  of  ours — a 
loyal  subject,  and  brave." 

"  Yes  ;  had  the  son  the  pluck  of 
his  father,  and  his  principles,  he 
would  do  us  good  service.  But  he 
is  good  for  nothing.  He  was  a  pet 
boy,  and  was  never  weaned.  He  is 
still  a  milksop.  Hark !  Who  comes?" 

"  From  the  front — the  pickets  are 
driven  in." 

The  two  men  were  on  horseback 
immediately.  Random  shots  were 
heard  approaching,  and  trooper  af- 
ter trooper  appeared,  dashing  into 
camp  at  full  gallop. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE    BATTLE. 

"Well,  Purvis,  what  report  ?" 
"  Three  thousand,  sir,  at  least." 
"  Three  thousand  what?" 
"Troops,  sir!" 

"  Pshaw  !  man;  you're  dreaming." 
"  It's  with  eyes  open,  then,  sir.  I 
saw  them  from  the  hill.  They're 
marching  in  three  separate  bodies, 
and  not  less  than  a  thousand  in 
each.     They've  got  artillery." 

"  Artillery,  ah !  And  what's  ar- 
tillery? There  are  some  lumber- 
ing things,  called  cannon,  on  cart- 
wheels; and,  by  putting  powder 
into  cannon,  and  applying  a  match, 
there's  a  noise — a  bellowing  across 
the  hills,  that  troubles  nothing  but 
the  ears.  Don't  take  in  a  fright 
through  your  ears,  Purvis !  I  won- 
der what  the  devil  mischief  their 
cannon  can  do  among  these  hills. 
You  may  laugh  at  the  cannon,  Pur- 
vis !" 

"I  think  they're  trying  to  sur- 
round us,  sir." 

"  Very  likely.     That  means  com- 
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ing  upon  us  front,  flank  and  rear ! 
eh  ?  But  don't  let  even  that  trou- 
ble you,  Purvis.  Get  back  to  your 
company  now,  and  remember  that 
I  am  to  see  you  out  of  these  plea- 
sant surroundings.  Don't  listen  to 
the  cannon,  Purvis.  It  hits  none 
but  the  fool  who  listens.  Away 
now,  and  think  of  nothing  but  to 
follow  as  I  lead !" 

And  so  Browne  dismissed  Ser- 
geant Purvis  to  his  squad;  and  so 
he  dismissed  a  dozen  others  to  their 
several  stations,  himself  moving  to 
all  points  in  turn,  and  letting  him- 
self be  heard,  as  well  as  seen,  and 
always  with  a  scornful  sort  of  levity 
in  his  speech,  that  seemed  to  mock 
at  every  suggestion  of  danger. 

The  apprehensions  of  Cunning- 
ham, confirmed  in  a  measure  by  the 
report  of  Sergeant  Purvis,  were 
soon  realized.  Detachments  of  the 
revolutionists  had  worked  their 
way  equally  to  flank  and  rear  of 
Browne's  position,  while  the  main 
body  came  on  in  front. 

From  the  defiles  the  firing,  at 
first  scattering,  becaiue  fast  and 
furious.  Soon  the  small  bodies  of 
Browne's  men,  occupying  the  passes, 
were  driven  in,  fighting  as  they 
gave  ground,  with  resolute  courage, 
and  only  overborne  by  numbers. 
Anon,  a  random  fire  was  opened  in 
the  rear,  which  found  correspond- 
ing echoes  from  the  flanks,  and 
Browne  discovered  fully  that  he 
was  in  a  net.  His  foot  soldiers 
gradually  came  dropping  in  from 
the  heights,  bearing  occasionally  a 
comrade  upon  their  shoulders. 
Their  places  were  supplied  by  new 
bodies  from  the  slender  reserve 
which  Browne  had  kept  in  the  back 
ground;  but  it  was  very  soon  evi- 
dent that  this  resource  would   bo 


quickly  exhausted.  The  troops  of 
the  patriots  were  everywhere  rising 
to  the  heights,  and  pressing  back 
the  small  bodies  whom  they  encoun- 
tered. Already  a  considerable  col- 
umn had  crossed  one  of  the  seve- 
ral ridges  in  front,  and  they,  seem- 
ing to  hesitate,  were  supposed  to 
do  so,  simply  to  mass  themselves 
more  effectually  before  making  their 
charge  down  into  the  area,  which 
had  been  occupied  as  the  camp  of 
Browne.  The  latter  observed  all 
the  signs  around  him,  and  his  eye 
continued  calmly  to  take  in  the  as- 
pects and  events  with  which  he  had 
to  contend.  He  was  never  more 
cool,  resolute  or  inflexible  of  pur- 
pose than  at  the  present  moment. 
Cunningham  rode  up  to  him  at  this 
juncture. 

"Should  I  not  charge  them  at 
once,  before  they  are  massed  for  the 
advance  ?" 

"Not  yet! — not  yet!  We  must 
spare  your  troopers  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  the  final  effort.  Mean- 
while, see  that  our  rifles  keep  up  a 
brisk  fire  upon  the  body  on  yonder 
ridge,  thinning  out  the  epaulettes 
as  fast  as  possible.  We  must  do  all 
the  mischief  we  can  before  making 
our  final  dash." 

A  trooper  now  rode  up. 

"Captain  Bergman  is  killed,  sir, 
and  his  men  are  falling  back.  Lieu- 
tenant Cox  begs  that  you'll  send 
him  some  help.  The  rebels  are  ris- 
ing over  the  'Ked  Hill'  now." 

"  What  numbers  ?" 

"  I  reckon  about  three  hundred, 
mostly  foot  soldiers,  but  I  saw,  just 
as  I  rode  off,  a  troop  of  cavalry 
coming  out  of  tho  'scrubby  oak 
thicket,'  and  making  towards  the 
'Kooky  Hollow.'" 

"Ha!  Cunningham!      You  must 
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see  to  that  quickly.  It  is  by  that 
path  that  they  can  most  easily  gain 
our  rear,  and  cut  us  off  from  all  re- 
treat. Take  a  sufficient  squadron 
of  your  troopers,  and  meet  them 
before  they  reach  the  '  Hollow.' 
How  many  troopers  did  you  see, 
Phillips?" 

"  There  might  have  been  fifty  or 
sixty,  sir." 

"Good!  Leave  me  fifty  or  sixty 
of  your  fellows,  Cunningham,  and 
take  the  rest.  Take  what  you 
please." 

Cunningham  dashed  off  for  the 
threatened  quarter,  leading  some 
seventy-five  of  his  cavalry. 

Meanwhile,  the  forces  of  Richard- 
son appeared,  crowning  the  hills  on 
several  sides,  and,  from  their  eleva- 
tions, using  their  rifles  with  con- 
siderable effect.  Browne's  skir- 
mishers, among  the  hills,  and  under 
cover  of  rocks  and  trees,  still  kept 
up  their  fire;  but,  as  both  parties 
fought  in  Indian  fashion,  either 
squat  upon  the  ground,  or  from  be- 
hind some  shelter,  whether  of  trees 
or  rocks,  the  casualties  were  not 
great  on  either  side.  Browne  knew 
that  the  grand  issue  would  only 
take  place  after  the  assailants  should 
be  massed  for  a  charge,  seeking,  by 
mere  pressure  of  numbers,  to  force 
their  way  into  the  encampment. 

Suddenly,  a  wild  yell  was  sent  up 
from  the  whole  line  of  Richardson's 
army,  in  front  and  along  the  flanks. 
Simultaneously,  a  merry  blast  of 
bugles  blazed  out  from  the  rear, 
and,  looking  around  him,  Browne 
saw  the  squadrons  of  Cunningham 
in  full  retreat,  down  from  the 
"Stony  Hollow,"  with  a  stroog 
corps  of  the  assailing  cavalry  fol- 
lowing close  at  their  heels.  He  had 
been  overpowered,  but  fought  with 


a  Parthean  skill  and  spirit  even  as 
he  fled,  turning  ever  and  anon  upon 
his  enemy,  and  showing  a  fearless 
front. 

Browne's  trumpets  sounded  for 
the  rally.  He  now  drew  his  sabre, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
remaining  cavalry. 

It  was  time  to  do  so,  for  the  as- 
sailants were  now  pressing  down 
from  the  heights,  on  three  sides, 
driving  his  skirmishers  before  them. 
These,  it  was  soon  seen,  were  no 
longer  to  be  rallied.  Driven  in  sev- 
eral quarters,  scattered  in  several 
directions,  each  sought  his  several 
shelter,  and  possibly,  from  heights 
and  hollows  tolerably  secure,  they 
looked  down  upon  the  conflict  in 
which  they  were  no  longer  willing 
or  able  to  share.  The  rest  of  the 
battle  remained  to  the  cavalry. 

The  squadron  of  Hammond  was  - 
in  full  pursuit  of  Cunningham,  when 
Browne,  at  the  head  of  the  iorce  left 
with  him,  rushed  desperately  to  the 
rescue.  He  darted  between  the 
pursuers  and  the  pursued,  the  latter 
massing  themselves  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble in  his  rear,  while  he  opposed  a 
sturdy  and  well  set  column  to  the 
attack. 

In  an  instant,  the  two  opposing 
forces  were  in  collision,  and  a  pell- 
mell  conflict  ensued.  Suddenly,  and 
when  the  conflict  was  at  its  wildest, 
Browne  found  himself  confronted  by 
Stephen  Joscelyn. 

"  Ah  !  ha  I  my  brave  fellow,  you 
are  there !"  shouted  the  former,  as 
with  sabre  whirled  in  air,  he  rode 
down  upon  him. 

"I  am  in  your  path,  and  will 
cross  it !"  answered  Stephen. 

The  stroke  of  Browne's  sabre  was 
delivered  with  all  the  weight  of  bis 
arm.     It  was  handsomely  parried, 
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and  the  two  steeds  came  together  ; 
when,  instead  of  smiting  with  his 
steel,  Stephen,  throwing  back  the 
blade  of  his  weapon,  smote  Brown 
with  the  iron  hilt  of  the  sabre 
heavily  in  the  mouth,  and  hurled 
him  from  his  horse.  Rising  in  his 
stirrup,  on  his  sound  leg,  he  was 
about  to  give  him  point  as  he  lay 
upon  the  ground,  when  a  bullet 
from  Cunningham's  pistol  passed 
through  the  brain  of  his  horse,  and 
the  beast  staggered  forward  and 
fell  ;  not,  however,  before  Stephen 
had  succeeded  in  extricating  his  feet 
from  the  stirrups  and  sliding  safely 
to  the  earth. 

In  an  other  moment,  Cunning- 
ham had  succeeded  in  remounting 
Browne,  and  as  the  other,  raging 
like  a  wild  beast,  was  about  to  turn 
again  upon  his  opponent,  Cunning- 
ham seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse, 
and  turned  his  head,  forcing  him 
away  from  the  melee. 

"  We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose," 
said  he,  "if  we  would  cut  our  way 
through  the  enemy.  Our  course  is 
by  the  '  Stony  Hollow.'  The  game 
is  up  for  the  day  !     Away!  away  !" 

So  saying,  he  bade  his  bugles 
sound,  massed  his  men  in  a  brief 
space,  and  gave  the  command  to 
charge!  He  broke  through  the 
scattered  troopers  of  Hammond,  al- 


ready broken  by  the  recent  pursuit 
and  attack,  and,  after  some  severe 
fighting,  he  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  net.  Browne,  though  very 
reluctantly,  submitted  to  his  guid- 
ance, looking  behind  him  and  send- 
ing back  his  curses  as  he  rode. 

Stephen  Joscelyn,  provided  with 
another  horse,  leading  his  Beech 
Island  Troop,  was  quickly  in  pur- 
suit ;  but  the  day's  work  had  betn 
already  too  much  for  horse  and 
man,  and  our  patriot  partisans  had 
the  mortification  of  a  chase  for  five 
miles,  made  utterly  in  vain. 


Here  ends  our  present  chronicle. 
We  have  done  what  we  proposed  at 
first — to  give  the  opening  scene  in 
the  grand  drama  of  the  seven  years' 
war  of  the  Revolution  in  the  South. 
The  dramatis  personw,  such  as  yet 
remain  undisposed  of,  are  yet  to 
survive  for  long  conflicts,  frequent- 
ly renewed.  Of  their  fate,  their 
fortunes,  we  may  speak  in  future 
pages.  That  they  were  various  and 
dubious,  alternately  saddened  with 
defeat  and  exulting  in  triumph,  the 
reader  can  readily  conceive  ;  but 
we  trust  to  gratify  all  curiosity  in 
respect  to  these  several  parties, 
when  our  readers  shall  again  meet 
with  us,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
publisher. 


THE   END. 
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"  And  whisper  whence  they  stole  those  balmy  spoils."— [Milton. 


"Is  it  possible  he  should  know 
what  he  is,  and  be  that  he  is?" 
Could  we  listen  to  a  soliloquy  of 
many  a  man,  as  poor,  mean,  pusil- 
lanimous "  Parolles"  was  listened 
to;  could  we  hear  him  own  to  him- 
self all  his  deception  and  con- 
temptible cowardice,  perhaps  deeper 
baseness  than  that  of  which  "Pa- 
rolles" was  guilty;  could  we  hear 
him  read  from  his  own  dark  soul, 
as  from  an  open  book,  his  sneaking 
plans,  his  malignant  purposes,  his 
mean  aims,  we,  too,  would  exclaim: 
"  Is  it  possible  he  should  know 
what  he  is,  and  be  that  he  is  ?" 

But  the  truth  is,  a  man  seldom 
knows  what  he  is.  Could  he  pro- 
ject himself — that  is,  his  soul — as 
the  "Spectre  of  the  Brocken"  is 
projected ;  watch  the  postures  of 
this  projected  image,  as  the  moun- 
tain traveler  watches  the  postures 
of  that  reflection  of  himself;  see  it 
stoop  as  his  soul  stoops,  cringe  as 
his  soul  cringes,  crawl  and  wriggle 
and  bite  the  dust,  as  his  soul  crawls 
and  wriggles  and  bites  the  dust,  see 
it  throw  itself  into  the  fierce  atti- 
tudes of  anger,  why  the  man  would 
be  more  affrighted  than  ever  was 
poor  mountaineer  at  the  "  Spectre 
of  the  Brocken  "  And  I  can  con- 
ceive no  spectre  more  terrible  than 
this  projected  imago  of  a  man's 
self. 


Know  himself!  Yonder  man,  with 
hands  so  defiled  with  the  pitch 
of  covetousness,  that  the  widow's 
mite,  or  many  a  dollar  supposed  to 
drop  into  the  treasury,  sticks  to  the 
palm,  thence  to  be  scraped  into  the 
bottomless  depths  of  his  pocket, 
becoming,  in  tr^uth,  a  sinking  fund: 
"  Is  it  possible  he  should  know  what 
he  is,  and  be  that  he  is  ?" 

Tho  preacher,  making  stump 
speeches  from  the  pulpit,  courting 
the  rich  and  independent  of  his 
flock,  maneuvering  for  place  in 
the  church,  entering  heart  and 
soul  into  political  discussion,  but 
mumbling  over  his  prayers  as  an 
ignorant  devotee  tells  his  beads, 
keeping  from  his  broadcloath 
the  dust  of  the  highways,  from  his 
polished  boots  the  mud  and  filth 
of  the  by-ways,  clipping  the  Bible 
to  suit  his  creed,  bringing  down 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  level  of  John 
Brown,  popular,  self-complacent, 
talking  with  mock-humility  of  "  our 
common  humanity,"  in  which 
phrase,  by-the-way,  there  is  wrap- 
ped up  a  deal  of  arrogance:  "our 
common  humanity,"  as  if  honoring 
humanity  by  classing  himself  under 
it;  common  humanity,  as  if  human- 
ity were  all  he  had  in  common  with 
the  masses;  our  common  humanity 
are  Patrick  and  Bridget,  but  Pom- 
pey  and   Csesar   are   "  our   colored 
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brethren" — "Is  it  possible  that  he 
should  know  what  he  is,  and  be  that 
he  is?"  Alas!  for  him,  the  triple 
mail  of  self-conceit,  self-love,  and 
(wonderful  delusion!)  self-righte- 
ousness, will  be  but  the  flimsiest  gos- 
samer robe  against  the  terrible  de- 
nunciations of  Him  who  has  said: 
"  Go  ye  into  the  world,  and  preach 
the  Gospel." 

The  politician  who  flatters,  vitu- 
perates, lies,  that  he  may  gain  an 
oflice;  and  here  let  me  say  that  the 
people  are  as  much  to  blame  as  he, 
the  erect  man,  speaking  to  them, 
face  to  face,  as  fellow-men,  rather 
than  as  fellow-sinners,  who  hears 
him.  The  truth  is,  he  must  stoop 
low  if  he  would  be  heard,  as  the 
lion,  when  he  roars,  puts  his  mouth 
near  the  ground  to  make  the  sound 
reverberate.  The  politician,  brib- 
ing, fawning,  treating,  all  for  a  seat 
in  Congress  or  Senate,  where  he 
may  vote  for  or  against  the  right, 
as  shall  best  suit  his  own  low  aims; 
the  politician,  whose  principles 
make  themselves  invisible,  after  the 
manner  of  a  certain  species  of  spi- 
der, by  swinging  themselves  around 
on  their  web;  and  the  web  is  so 
slender,  that  it  is  in  danger  of 
breaking,  and  the  poor  man  might 
be  left  without  any  principles  at  all, 
unless  the  web  by  which  he  holds 
them  is  prejudice,  that  is  stronger 
than  cable  itself:  "  Is  it  possible 
that  he  should  know  what  he  is,  and 
be  that  he  is  ?" 

It  is  not  possible.  I  believe  that 
genuine,  intentional  hypocrisy  is 
rare.  We  are  so  apt,  in  regard  to 
ourselves,  to  "  extenuate,"  and  not 
to  "  set  down  aught  in  malice." 
Judas,  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
what  he  was,  could  not  endure  to 
bo  that  he  was — could  not  endure 


to  be  at  all.  Ah  !  how  many  men, 
were  they  for  one  moment  to  know 
what  they  are,  would,  like  him,  go 
and  hang  themselves ! 

But  lack  of  self-knowledge  in 
those,  is  not  so  lamentable  as  its 
lack  in  him  originally  noble,  whose 
natural  attitude  is  an  erect  one, 
who  has  gradually,  so  gradually 
that  he  is  hardly  aware  of  it,  stoop- 
ed to  deceit,  sensuality,  baseness  of 
any  kind:  "Is  it  possible  that  he 
should  know  what  he  is?"  Noble 
by  nature,  yet  losing  gradually  the 
divine  image,  in  a  gradual  transi- 
tion from  good  to  evil,  step  by  step 
leaving  the  ranks  of  the  true-heart- 
ed, those  with  whom  he  has  stood 
abreast,  being  but  the  foremost  of 
the  long  line  extending  into  the 
misty  distance  of  the  first  ages, 
where  they  loom  up  demigods, 
leaving  this  noble  army  to  join 
"the  raskall  many,  heaped  to- 
gether in  rude  rablement;"  beauty 
and  symmetry  enough  left  for  a 
hint  of  the  once  complete  nobility, 
like  the  exquisite  statue  termed 
"  Michael  Angelo's  School,"  so  muti- 
lated, that  it  was  but  a  suggestion 
of  what  it  once  was,  limbless  and 
headless;  yet  such  a  suggestion  as 
to  deserve  its  name:  "Is  it  possible 
that  he  should  know  what  he  is,  and 
be  that  he  is  ?" 

Is  it  possible  that  any  man  should 
know  what  he  is,  and  be  that  he  is  ? 
Man,  "  with  a  mind  to  comprehend 
the  universe" — with  a  heart  to  beat 
in  unison  with  the  heart  of  Deity 
itself — with  an  immortal  soul;  man, 
whose  most  gorgeous  visions  are 
but  hints  of  the  glorious  realities 
that  may  await  him,  whose  grainiest 
sympathies  are  but  rippling  wave- 
lets on  the  shore  at  his  feet,  from 
which  he  can  but  guess  the  billows 
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of  melody  that  may  surge  over  his 
soul;  man,  who,  whatever  may  be 
his  condition,  can,  to  an  almost  un- 
limited extent,  be  "  lord  of  himself/' 
and  such  a  self:  "Is  it  possible  he 
should  know  what  he  is,  and  be 
that  he  is  ?" 


"  Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 

As  self-neglecting." 

What  is  this  self?  Were  there 
no  looking  glasses,  no  limpid  lakes, 
no  quiet,  dimpled  nooks  in  brooks, 
to  mirror  the  face,  how  intolerable 
would  be  one's  longing  to  know 
"what  manner  of  man  he  is;''  he 
could  see  but  the  dim  outlines  of  his 
features  in  his  shadow  on  the  wall. 
I  have  this  longing  to  see,  with  my 
spirit's  eye,  my  own  spirit,  myself. 
All  the  images  of  this  self,  of  which 
I  can  catch  occasional  glimpses,  are 
but  as  those  changing  caricatures — 
shadows  on  the  wall.  What  is  this 
self,  that  I  so  love,  that  I  make  the 
whole  world  tributary  to  it  ?  From 
the  Spice  Islands,  that  lie  dim  on 
the  horizon,  just  on  the  verge  of  a 
past  eternity,  tribute  is  brought  to 
myself.  Yes,  for  me,  every  poet  has 
gathered,  from  blind  old  Homer  to 
blind  old  Milton,  and  on  down  to 
Mrs.  Browning  and  Tennyson, 
every  philosopher,  from 

"  Plato,  the  wise,  to  large  browed  Verulam, 
The  first  of  those  who  know," 

has  collected  gems  for  me.  Has  my 
food  been  seasoned  by  the  pungent 
spices,  or  ha3  there  been  a  bitter 
taste  in  my  mouth,  that  has  spoiled 
it  all  ?  Has  this  self  been  enriched 
by  all  the  rare  gems,  or  have  they 
melted  into  it,  as  Cleopatra's  pearl 
into  the  acid,  enriching  it  not? 
What  is  this  self  that  I  muffl  3  in 
from  cold,  and  encase  in  mail  from 
injury,  that  I  so  love  ?    It  is  to  me 


the  mystery  of  mysteries.  Here  we 
are,  down  in  the  depths  of  an  ocean 
of  mystery,  the  roar  of  which  would 
madden  us,  had  it  not  always  sound- 
ed in  our  ears,  so  that  we  do  not  no- 
tice it.  But  there  is  a  clear  upper 
world  whence  tbe  mystery  can  be 
examined,  deep-sea  soundings  taken ; 
perhaps  this  self  will  be  mirrored 
there. 

But  why  should  I  love  this  self  ? 
What  little  I  know  of  it  is  not  so 
very  loveable  ;  it  is  low  in  its  aims  ; 
groveling,  ungenerous,  eagerly 
drinking  in  the  "rain  of  the  sweet 
heavens,"  exhaling  but  little  toward 
them ;  receiving  much  from  the 
whole  world,  giving  but  the  widow's 
mite  in  return  ;  this  little,  narrow, 
contracted  self,  why  should  I  love 
it  ?  I  should  love  it  for  its  glorious 
possibilities  ;  it  was  fashioned  after 
a  stupendously  sublime  model,  and 
has  been  endowed  with  a  capacity 
to  take  in  the  universe,  and  not  be 
satisfied.  It  is  now  earthly,  gross, 
so  that  one  might  think  that  only 
gross  food  could  penetrate  to  its 
taste  ;  but  it  has  a  palate  for  the 
food  and  drink  of  the  gods,  and  not 
all  the  coarse  meats  devoured,  and 
washed  down  even  with  Usquebaugh, 
can  so  dull  the  nerves  of  taste  that 
they  will  not  thrill  to  ambrosia  and 
nectar  ;  this  self  is  refined,  in  spite 
of  all  the  coarsing  influences  of  the 
world. 

I  should  love  myself  because  kin 
to  loveable  people.  I  have  blood 
relations  to  be  proud  of.  Whenever 
I  hear  of  a  martyr  to  the  right,  the 
kindred  blood  stirs  in  my  veins  ; 
whenever  I  meet  a  man  who  lives 
and  fights  for  the  right,  though 
cheered  on  by  no  loud  acclaim,  I  in- 
stinctively extend  my  hand  to  him, 
and  recognise   him   as   at  least  my 
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first-cousin.  He  who  warms,  clothes, 
and  feeds  the  destitute,  and  raises 
the  fallen,  I  call  brother.  The  noble 
woman  that  with  soft  hand  sooths 
away  the  head- ache,  and  with  gen- 
tle ministrations  charms  away  the 
heart  ache,  I  know  by  the  endearing 
name  sister.  I  can  appreciate,  sym- 
pathize with,  and  love  these  ;  they 
are  kindred  spirits,  as  well"  as  of  kin- 
dred blood,  surely  there  must  be 
something  good  in  me,  and  I  should 
love  myself.  And  I  should  love  my- 
.  self  because  they  love  me ;  and, 
above  all,  because  my  "elder  bro- 
ther" loves  me,  I  should  take  care 
of  anything  so  precious  to  Him  as 
is  my  own  self. 

"If  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else, 
Then  I  should  be  to  myself  more  dear; 
Shall  I  not  take  care  of  all  that  I  think, 
Even  of  wretched  meat  and  drink, 

If  I  be  dear, 

If  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else." 

I  should  love  mysolf  because  my 
own  closest  companion.  Were  I  to 
hate,  or  even  be  indifferent  to  my- 
self, the  intimacy  would  be  intolera- 
ble. Ah !  what  need  to  make  this 
self  an  agreeable  companion,  to  keep 
it  clean,  and  pure-thoughted,  that, 
after  contact  with  the  harsh,  pro- 
fane, impure  world,  one's  self-com- 
munion may  be  sweet  and  elevating? 
I  am  taught  to  love  my  country,  my 
home,  my  friends,  my  father,  mother, 
sisters,  brothers,  the  more  dearly, 
the  nearer  the  relation  each  bears 
to  myself.  What  is  more  peculiarly 
my  own,  closer  to  me,  than  myself  ? 
Indeed  all  love  is  founded  on  self- 
love,  so  that  even  too  great  self-love 
is  not  so  vile  a  sin  as  self-neglecting. 

But  how  shall  I  manifest  this  self- 
love?  How  care  for  myself  ?  That 
which  I  consider  my  good  too  often 
proves  my  bane  ;  the   more  I  culti- 


vate myself,  the  more  I  become  re- 
ceptive to  misery  as  well  as  happi- 
ness. This  is  no  idle  question,  for 
I  am  one  of  God's  creatures,  and 
should  as  such  do  all  I  can  for  my 
happiness.  What  shall  I  do  with 
this  self — how  dispose  of  it  so  as  to 
bring  the  highest  good  ?  The  best 
and  only  safe  investment  I  can  make 
of  myself  is  to  give  myself  to  God. 


"  Man  knows  not  how  to  do  any- 
thing but  weep,  without  teaching," 
says  Montaigne,  from  whom  mi.-ht 
be  extracted  many  a  fitting  apo- 
thegm. 

The  first  breath  that  we  draw  but 
supplies  our  lungs  with  force  to 
send  forth  the  wail — alas !  too  sure 
prophesy.  The  very  smile  of  the 
helpless  babe  is  said  to  be  prompted 
by  pain.  Thus,  in  after  life,  we  give 
expression  to  our  heart-pain,  which, 
too,  is  soothed  after  the  manner  of 
the  infant's  stomach-ache — it  is  jolt- 
ed out  of  us.  We  have,  by  the  way, 
an  abundance  of  jolting,  from  the 
time  we  are  laid  across  our  mother's 
lap  till  the  hearse  rumbles  us  over 
the  stony  road  to  the  grave-yard. 

The  trials  of  infancy  we  do  not 
remember,  though  they  must  have 
been  great.  We  were  pinned  too 
tightly,  or  the  pins  pricked  us  ;  we 
had  hunger-pains,  then  pains  from 
overeating ;  we  were  trotted  and 
tossed,  our  tender  cheek  was  chafed 
by  a  great  rough  beard,  but  the 
most  intolerable  must  have  been 
our  agony  to  express  ourselves, 
having  no  language  but  a  cry. 
There  was,  however,  one  consola- 
tion, and,  as  I  try  to  look  back  on 
it,  it  seems  an  all-sufficient  one — the 
dear  mother-bosom  to  lay  our  head 
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on,  and   the   dear   mother-voice  to 
coo  us  to  sleep. 

Then  comes  childhood,  misnamed 
happy,  when  we  are  always  doing 
something  that  we  ought  not  to  do; 
looking  with  longing  at  forbidden 
fruit,  or  dreaming  a  whipping  for 
having  partaken  of  it.  Shakespeare 
has  well  typified  this  stage  in — 

"The  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like 

snail, 
Unwillingly  to  school." 

With  morning  face  shining  from 
the  severe  washing  it  has  received. 
I  am  sure  no  ablution  of  after  life 
can  compare  with  it ;  we  treat  our- 
selves more  tenderly  ;  each  knows 
the  thinness  of  his  own  skin. 

Then  comes  youth,  when  we  have 
a  world  of  unappropriated  energy, 
a  heart  ripe  for  love,  and  a  head 
filled  with  ambitious  dreams.  "When 
seeming  lakes  lie  in  the  distance, 
while  near  us  is  but  a  sandy  plain  ; 
when  we  look  off  from  some  emi- 
nence, on  the  distant  hazy  moun- 
tains, on  the  "  enchanted  island " 
that  sleeps  on  the  bosom  of  the 
river,  on  the  boat  that  glides  across 
the  stream,  while  we  stand  on  a 
barren  rock,  ever  discontented  with 
our  posit' on.  The  seeming  lake  is 
but  a  mirrage  ;  the  hazy  moun- 
tains are  rugged  and  steep ;  the  en- 
chanted island  is  but  sand  and 
scrubby  willow,  as  you  will  find  if 
you  take  a  boat  and  row  over  to  it  ; 
you,  too,  will  find  that  the  boat  does 
not  glide  over. 

All  these  experiences  belong  to 
middle  age,  the  age  of  disillusion. 
In  youth  our  evils  are  but  those 
that  are  around  us,  while  all-glo- 
rious possibilities  loom  up  as  cer- 
tainties, the  hideous  ones  slinking 
away  in  the  dark   as  goblins   and 


fabulous  monsters.  Not  so  in  mid- 
dle age.  Are  we  without  present 
troubles  ?  of  approaching  ones  there 
is  a  shadowy  processiou,  like  Ban- 
quo's  issue,  that  "come  like  shad- 
ows, so  depart,"  to  await  us,  lurking 
in  the  future,  as  realities  instead  of 
shadows. 

There  are  times  when  life  is  so 
humdrum,  that  however  constantly 
we  may  be  employed,  an  intolerable 
ennui  oppresses  us  ;  when  we  see  no 
use  in  anything,  and  it  hardly  seems 
worth  while  to  live.  I  don't  won- 
der that  we  first  express  our  opinion 
of  the  world  in  a  cry.  Yet  I  have 
not  touched  on  the  deeper  woe  that 
afiiicts,  that  more  bitter  anguish 
that  wrings  nearly  every  heart.  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  pangs  of 
despised  love,  and  all  the  ills  that 
prompted  Hamlet's  questions,  as  to 
whether  it  was  better  "  to  be  or  not 
to  be."  When  I  think  of  the  array 
of  evils,  each  one  enough  to  madden 
the  human  soul ;  of  the  swarm 
of  devils  that  "  throng  the  air 
and  darken  heaven  ;"  of  the  re- 
ceptivity of  the  heart  for  sin,  and 
her  suite  of  sorrows,  with  remorse 
at  their  head,  I  wonder  that  this 
world  is  not  one  vast  insane  asy- 
lum. Are  other  worlds  sad,  or  is 
this  the  only  dreary  one  that  has 
been  flung  into  space  ? 

There  is  something  sublime  in  a 
human  being  steering  clear  of  the 
breakers  and  the  dark,  rock-bound 
coast,  amid  fiercer  storms  than  ever 
wrecked  an  argosy,  steadily  holding 
the  helm  ;  and  well  he  may,  for 
the  argosy's  rich  merchandise  can- 
not compare  with  his  precious 
freight — a  soul.  Such  a  one  can- 
not be  wrecked  ;  the  malignant  pow- 
ers are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that 
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11  His  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Though  it  shall  be  tempest  toss'd." 

Once  a  mariner,  in  a  great  storm, 
said  to  Neptune  :  "  O  God  !  thou 
mayest  save  me  if  thou  wilt,  and  if 
thou  wilt,  thou  mayest  destroy  me  ; 
but  whether  or  no,  I  will  steer  my 
rudder  true."  Let  us  steer  our  rud- 
der true  through  the  tempest,  not 
looking  at  the  clouds,  or  maddened 
waves,  and 

"  When  the  shore  is  won  at  last, 
Who  will  count  the  billows  past  ?" 

Let  us  be  brave,  and  when,  in  the 
path  of  duty,  wo  come  to  a  dark 
way,  roofed  in  from  the  light  of 
heaven,  let  us  walk  straight  through 
it,  though  not  a  star-gleam,  sent 
down  to  us,  can,  by  searching,  find 
one  chink  through  which  to  make 
its  way  to  us,  and  though  not  a 
moon    shimmer   their  thick    dark- 


ness. Even  if  we  stumble  and  fall, 
we  need  not  lie  still  and  moan  away 
our  life,  for  there  is  always  this  con- 
solation— 

"Sweet  is  it  to  have  done  the  thing  one 
ought 
When  fallen  in  darker  ways." 

A  little  more  groping  and  stum- 
bling, and  we  reach  the  light  at 
last. 

If  we  do  know  how  to  weep  with- 
out teaching;  that  which  we  have 
learned,  notwithstanding  our  many 
and  severe  trials,  to  smile  will  be 
our  life-work  yonder. 

The  Hindoo  priest,  about  to  bap- 
tize an  infant,  says  :  "  Little  babe, 
thou  enterest  the  world  weeping, 
while  all  around  thee  smile;  con- 
tinue so  on  to  live,  that  thou  may- 
est depart  in  smiles,  while  all 
around  thee  weep." 
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There  was  once  a  period  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic  when  no 
maxim  was  more  popularly  accept- 
ed, or  more  heartily  applauded, 
than  the  one  contained  in  this  pro- 
position— that  all  gorernments  de- 
rive their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  So  justly 
odious  was  the  opposite  opinion, 
that  the  Federal  Government  has 
uniformly  expressed  its  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  of  all  lands,  who, 
in  accordance  with  this  favorite 
doctrine,  have  undertaken  to  free 
themselves  from  the  power  of  arbi- 
trary and  unpopular  rules. 


In  view,  therefore,  of  these  well- 
known  precedents,  we  cannot  for- 
bear asking  why  this  principle — so 
strenuously  urged  in  behalf  of 
Greece,  the  South  American  re- 
publics and  Mexico — should  have 
been  so  utterly  ignored,  when  hon- 
estly and  manfully  asserted  by  the 
southern  people?  And  we  shall  pro- 
ceed without  immediate  reference 
to  that  argument,  which,  founded 
on  one  theory  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, holds  that,  inasmuch  as 
that  instrument  contemplated  the 
formation  of  a  perpetual  union,  no 
conceivablo  circumstances  can  ever 
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justify  any  of  the  parties  in  with-  be  assigned  for  the  action  of  the  Fede- 

drawing  from  it.     Nor  shall  we  re-  ral  power  in   violently   overthrowing 

sort   to   that   other    theory,    which  the  government  of  the  late  Confederate 

maintains  that,   as  the  Union  was  Slates, founded,  as  it  was,  on  the  con- 

originally  created  for  the  benefit  of  sent  of  the  governed,  and  fully  an- 

the  contracting  parties,  whenever  it  swering  all  the  purposes  for  which  hu- 

fails  to  effectuate  this  purpose,  the  man  governments  are  instituted  f     If 

parties  damaged  by  such  failure  are  we  admit  that  the  popular  will  is 

entitled,  by  a  natural  and  indefea-  ever  entitled  to  consideration,  how 

sible  right,   to  withdraw  from    the  can  we  consistently  claim  that  the 

association,  because,    among   other  united  voices  of   eight  millions   of 

reasons,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  brave,  honest  and  enlightened  peo 

they  ever  intended  to  give  an  un-  pie  shall  go  for  nothing?     If   we 

qualified  consent  to  the  exercise  of  conscientiously  believe  that  the  po- 

powers  which  might  afterwards  be  pular  consent  is  a  necessary  condi- 

perverted   to   their  injury  and  op-  tion  of   all  legitimate  government, 

pression.     Neither  shall  we  under-  how  shall  we  justify  the  compulsory 

take  to  inquire  how  far  the  right  of  imposition  of  Federal  authority  on 

the  majority  extends  to  bind  a  dis-  the  southern  people,   and  by  what 

senting  minority,  for  we  do  not  con-  rule  of  computation  shall  we  ascertain 

ceive  that  the  question  is  at  all  ap-  how  many  individuals  a  community 

plicable   in   this   connection.     But,  must  number  before  they  shall  be 

discarding  all  dogmatical  reasoning,  held  entitled  to  the  natural  rights 

and  assuming  the  ground  of  absolute  of   life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 

right  and   justice,  as  indicated  by  happiness?       Three   millions   were 

those  overt  act  principles  on  which  once  deemed  a  sufficient  number  to 

we  justified  our  severance  from  the  set  up  a  claim  to  these  inestimable 

British   crown,  we  purpose  to  con-  privileges. 

sider  the  subject  rather  as  a  matter  We  should  remember  that  the 
of  curious  and  speculative  interest  southern  people  are  not  all  children 
than  as  one  of  practical  importance  or  barbarians.  On  the  contrary, 
and  utility.  If,  therefore,  we  abuse  they  are,  like  other  people,  capable 
the  privilege  of  free  discussion  in  of  exercising  a  will,  of  forming  in- 
any  of  the  arguments  advanced,  we  telligent  judgments,  and  of  know- 
do  so  entirely  guiltless  of  any  such  ing  wherein  consist  their  interests 
intention,  and  certainly  without  a  and  their  happiness.  They  have 
motive  which  could  be  gratified  by  been  known,  of  their  own  inherent 
such  a  consequence.  On  the  con-  impulse,  to  act  rationally,  prudent- 
trary,  we  claim  to  be  a  law-abiding  ly,  wisely,  honestly,  magnanimously 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  and  heroically !  In  a  word,  they 
sincere  admirer  of  the  Union,  as  are  endowed  with  all  the  attributes 
founded  and  intended  by  our  fore-  of  humanity,  and  do  not,  more  than 
fathers.  other  people,  require  the  interposi- 
Having  furnished  so  much,  we  tion  of  a  superior  intelligence  to 
open  our  subject  with  this  bold  instruct  them  in  their  interests  and 
question:   What  equitable  reason  can  their  duty.     With  what  reason  and 
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authority,  therefore,  will  another 
undertake  to  speak  and  act  for 
them  ? 

Let  us  inquire,  then,  apart  from 
all  partial  and  interested  considera- 
tions, whether  or  not  the  popular 
will,  as  declared  by  the  action  of 
the  southern  States  in  1861,  could 
be  forcibly  defeated  and  annihilat- 
ed without  contravening  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  free  representa- 
tive government,  as  recognized  and 
proclaimed  by  the  founders  of  the 
Republic — we  mean  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  Now,  if  this  princi- 
ple is  true,  just  and  reasonable  in 
some  cases,  it  should  be  equally  so 
in  all.  For,  if  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  a  general  abstract  princi- 
ple, it  cannot  be  interpreted  by  em- 
pirical rules,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  denying  its  truth  and  value  as 
a  general  principle.  If  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  universal  and  unconditional 
law,  that  every  individual  has  a 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own 
property,  I  would  never  undertake 
to  justify  an  act  of  larceny  by  the 
special  plea  of  hunger,  cold  or  other 
accidental  condition.  But  the  prin- 
ciple in  question,  broadly  and  abso- 
lutely stated,  is,  that  all  just  govern- 
ment rests  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  which  is  only  declaring 
the  right  of  a  people  to  have  such  a 
government  as  they  can  freely  and 
conscientiously  consent  to.  But, 
since  a  universal  moral,  that  is,  one 
involving  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  can  never  be  subject  to  ex- 
ceptions, it  follows  that,  if  there  can 
be  any  circumstances  in  which  a 
government  may,  with  justice,  forci- 
bly extend  its  jurisdiction  over  a 
self-governed  and  peacefully  dis- 
posed community,  which  docs  not 
consent  to  its  authority,  the  princi- 


ple is  clearly  false.  But  we  are  war- 
ranted in  assuming  that  the  princi- 
ple is  true,  because  it  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  parties  here 
concerned,  and  if  so,  then  unques- 
tionably any  right  arising  under  it 
was  admitted  along  with  the  prin- 
ciple. Now,  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  admitted  and  confirmed 
this  doctrine  by  their  own  delibe- 
rate act  in  throwing  off  the  autho- 
rity of  Great  Britain.  But  when 
the  southern  people  claimed  the  be- 
nefit of  the  right,  the  other  States 
practically  contended  that  it  was 
not  a  general  principle,  and  the 
claim  was  disallowed,  by  specially 
pleading  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case.  And  what  were  these 
circumstances  ?  Why,  that  the  par- 
ties preferring  the  claim  were  mem- 
bers of  a  political  union,  which,  be- 
ing once  formed  by  consent,  could 
never  be  dissolved;  in  other  words, 
that  they  were  already  estopped,  as 
by  their  own  act,  from  making  the 
demand.  We  are,  therefore,  natu- 
rally led  to  inquire  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  consent,  as 
here  intended?  Since  it  is  abso- 
lutely inconceivable  that  an  act  or 
state  of  the  mind  at  any  particular 
moment,  can  be  rendered  perma- 
nent ard  unalterable,  it  must  mean 
every  free  determination  of  the  ra- 
tional will,  as  modified  by  the  con- 
stantly changing  circumstances  of 
its  situation.  I  may  agree  to  some- 
thing to-day,  because  it  coincides 
with  my  interest,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  consent  thus  given 
shall  hold  good  to-morrow,  when  it 
may  affect  me  with  a  positive  in- 
jury. And  when  the  object  is  con- 
fessedly to  secure  the  widest  possi- 
ble scope  for  the  frco  exerciso  of  the 
will — a   paramount   feature    in   the 
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theory  of   popular   government — it  answered  whether  the  principle  was 

would  be  preposterous  to  seek  this  saved  or  not. 

object  by  making  my  will  at  one  But  suppose  we  say  that  the 
moment  the  unchangable  rule  for  Union  rests  on  stronger  guarantees 
my  whole  subsequent  life.  It  would  than  bare  consent;  that  it  is  in  the 
be  annihilating  my  will  as  to  the  nature  of  a  perpetual  and  irrevoca- 
particular  subject,  and  then  arguing  ble  covenant,  made  binding  by  the 
my  assent  from  my  inability  to  dis-  highest  moral  obligation,  by  what 
sent.  But  consent  may  be  either  authority  do  we  term  it  perpetual 
express  or  implied,  and  mere  pre-  and  irrevocable,  and  ascribe  it  so 
sumptions  are  always  liable  to  cor-  high  a  sanction  ?  It  was  the  act  of 
rection  by  positive  evidence.  Gov-  fallible  men,  living  in  another  cen- 
ernment  begins,  ex  hypothesi,  by  the  tury,  and  controlled  by  the  peculiar 
express  consent  of  the  people  liv-  opinions  and  circumstances  of  the 
ing  at  the  time,  and  is  continued  by  times;  and  to  hold  that  this  act, 
the  implied  consent  of  succeeding  however  solemn,  deliberate  and  pro- 
generations,  so  long  as  they  do  per  it  may  have  been  at  the  time 
nothing  to  indicate  a  withdrawal  of  of  its  execution,  should  be  forever 
assent.  But  the  will  is  variable,  and  and  unconditionally  binding,  would 
we  have  already  intimated  that  the  be  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  a 
power  of  revocation  cannot  be  re-  change  in  the  circumstances  and 
strained  without  contradicting  the  interests  of  mankind,  to  renounce 
essential  idea  of  the  will.  It  fol-  all  the  benefit  of  any  improvements 
lows,  therefore,  that  a  government,  that  might  be  made  in  political  sci- 
though  founded  originally  on  the  ence,  and  to  extend  the  force  of 
express,  and  afterwards  continued  lineal  warranty  much  further  than 
by  the  implied  consent  of  the  peo-  reason  or  justice  will  allow.  If  le- 
ple,  may  nevertheless  lose  this  fun-  gislative  bodies  cannot  bind  their 
damental  support  by  an  alteration  successors,  still  less  can  one  gene- 
in  the  popular  mind,  and  that  the  ration  bind  succeeding  ones,  and 
principle  under  discussion,  honest-  the  reason  is  too  obvious  to  require 
ly  and  logically  interpreted,  guaran-  an  explanation.  As  to  the  sanction 
tees  to  the  people  a  right  of  rebut-  we  alluded  to,  the  principle  in  ques- 
ting the  presumption  of  assent,  by  tion  dispenses  of  itself  with  all  idea 
a  new  and  contrary  expression  of  of  moral  obligation,  and  by  relying 
their  will,  which  is  as  much  entitled  on  consent,  renders  loyalty  in  its 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  new  gov-  proper  acceptation  a  word  unused 
ernment  as  the  former  declaration  and  inadmissible.*  But  the  south- 
was,  to  found  the  government  al- 

ready  existing.     But  we  find  that  *  It  may  h0  objected  that  our  argument, 

the   Federal    Government    actually  by  admitting  the  libertatem  quidlibet faciendi, 

did   not   have    the    consent    of  the  would  lead  to  the  total  subversion  of  all 

southern   people   in   1861,    notwith-  government,  in  making  its  existence   de- 

■        t         .  t         t      n    n             i                 ,  pendent  on  the  passions   and   caprices  of 

standing  tnev  had  formerly  assent-  r     ,  .    ,     ^  .   .*             .    .  ,    f     . 

°          ~                   .          J  mankind.     JtJut  it    our  principle  be  true, 

ed  to  it;  yet  its  authority  was  forced  we  rJaily  do  not  see  how  such  a  conciu. 

upon   them,   and  we  leave  it  to  be  sion  can  be  well  avoided.    Fortunately, 
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ern  people  of  1861  did  not  actually 
assent  to  the  covenant  of  1789,  nor, 
without  resorting  to  a  fiction,  can 
we  discover  such  a  privity  of  rela- 
tionship between  them  and  the  ori- 
ginal founders  of  the  government, 
as  would  qualify  the  latter  to  stand 
in  all  respects  as  the  representatives 
of  the  former.  On  the  whole,  then, 
are  we  not  warranted  in  assuming 
that  the  claim  of  the  southern  peo- 
ple to  the  right  of  self-government 
was  denied  on  grounds  totally  in- 
compatible with  the  doctrines  set 
forth  in  the  colonial  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  that  a  general 
and  acknowledged  principle  has 
been  overruled  by  a  purely  techni- 
cal argument,  drawn  from  special 
and  empirical  conditions  ? 

But  since  the  general  principle 
has  been  surrendered,  it  may  be 
worth  our  while  to  inquire  if  special 
pleading  be  not  admissible  in  favor 
of  the  southerners.  Was  the  mo- 
tive which  impelled  them  to  seek 
their  independence  an  ignoble  or 
unreasonable  one  ?  Did  their  pur- 
pose actually  and  necessarily  in- 
volve the  injury  of  other  parties? 
Did  it  really  disturb  the  established 
order  in  the  other  States,  or  impair 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  those  States  that  ad- 


however,  for  the  good  of  humanity,  ano- 
ther influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
wills  of  men — the  principle  of  self-interest 
coup  ed  with  a  vis  inertia?,  which  so  far  re- 
strains the  natural  right  of  revolution  as 
to  render  its  exercise  of  rare  and  reason- 
able occurrence.  Common  prudence  teach- 
es most  emphatically  that  governments 
"should  not  be  changed  for  light  and 
transient  causes,"  and  history  p  oves  "that 
mankind  are  more  willing  to  suffer  while 
evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which 
they  are  accustomed." 


hered  to  the  Union  ?  Was  it  really 
aggressive  and  destructive,  and  were 
the  interests  of  liberty  and  human- 
ity actually  endangered  by  it  ?  And, 
lastly,  did  they  not  vindicate  the 
justice  of  their  claim,  by  exhibiting 
a  rare  capacity  for  exorcising,  and 
wonderful  skill  and  courage  in  de- 
fending, the  rights  they  asserted  ? 
We  insist  upon  a  candid  answer. 
And  what  were  some  of  the  reasons 
alleged  for  denying  the  claim  ?  We 
have  already  touched  upon  this 
point,  but  only  partially.  Not  only 
technical  arguments,  but  sentimen- 
tal apologies  and  remonstrances 
were  offered  with  all  the  gravity 
and  apparent  sincerity  of  the  most 
convincing  truth  and  reason.  At 
a  time  when  the  southerners  were 
anxiously  demanding  their  asserted 
rights  with  the  terrible  earnestness 
of  men  resolved  even  to  the  alter- 
native of  death  itself,  the  North 
would  complacently  sing  "  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  wonder  why 
it  did  not  charm  their  cry  to  si- 
lence, or  would  coolly  point  to  the 
national  ensign,  and  exclaim:  "Ad- 
mire this,  and  forget  your  rights 
and  wrongs !"  Men,  under  such 
circumstances,  have  little  inclina- 
tion to  indulge  their  taste  for  poet- 
ry, and  may  be  well  excused  if  they 
fail  to  recognize  the  merits  of  the 
beautiful. 

But  another  reason  was,  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  divide  so  great  a 
nation,  and  thus  diminish  its  power 
and  glory.  And  are  national  power 
and  glory  fairly  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  human  happiness  ?  It 
would  be  well  to  consider  wThetlier 
men  were  created  to  gratify  the  am- 
bition and  vanity  of  rulers,  or 
whether  governments  were  insti- 
tuted for  the  greater  happiness  and 
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security  of  men.  Surely  the  south- 
erners have  some  reason  to  appre- 
ciate the  propriety  of  such  a  ques- 
tion. They  have  been  constrained 
to  return  to  a  Union  whose  crown- 
ing merit  is,  that  it  was  formed  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  its 
founders  and  their  posterity.  But 
does  the  present  condition  of  the 
southern  people  in  the  Union  fur- 
nish the  real  motive  and  reason  of 
their  being  there  ?  Is  their  happi- 
ness promoted?  Can  they  choose 
their  own  rulers  ?  Have  they  not 
been  deprived  of  their  property  not 
only  without  compensation  and 
without  legal  process,  but  in  open 
contravention  of  one  of  the  express 
terms  on  which  the  Union  was  origi- 
nally consented  to  ?  With  what  ap- 
pearance of  justice,  then,  can  they 
be  forcibly  restored  to  the  Union, 
unless  their  right  to  the  benefits  be 
simultaneously  accorded  ?  Is  there 
and  legal  or  equitable  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  allowed '?  or  has  it 
really  been  forfeited  ?  The  North 
has  certainly  violated  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  it  is,  at  least,  doubtful  whether 
the  South  has  done  so  or  not.  But 
supposing  both  to  be  guilty  of 
wrongs,  they  can  at  last  be  but  vio- 
lations of  the  same  fundamental 
law,  and  neither  one  is  competent  to 
determine  the  penalty  of  the  other. 
The  southern  States,  according  to 
the  anti-Democratic  theory  of  Mr. 
Webster,  never  had  the  right  nor 
the  power  of  seceding  from  the 
Union,  and,  consequently,  during 
the  war,  the  Federal  authority,  as 
to  them,  was  not  destroyed,  but 
merely  repelled  and  kept  aloof  by 
force,  furnishing,  in  some  measure, 
the  example  of  a  right  without  the 
possession.     We   shall  not  stop  to 


inquire  whether  this  application  of 
force  was  criminal  or  not,  since  that 
is  purely  a  matter  of  opinion.  How- 
ever, so  soon  as  the  force  was  over- 
come, the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  expanded,  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  extent  of  its  right- 
ful jurisdiction ;  and  since  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizen  and  gov- 
ernment are  reciprocal,  the  very  mo- 
ment the  authority  of  the  one  re- 
vives, the  rights  of  the  other  accrue 
without  impeachment.  If  the  duty 
of  protection  be  incident  to  the 
rightful  claim  of  obedience,  the 
right  to  protection  is  equally  insepa- 
rable from  the  duty  of  obedience  ; 
and  this  doctrine  must  hold  good 
at  least  with  us,  unless  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Union  is  totally  pervert- 
ed from  its  first  intention.  If,  as  it 
is  claimed,  the  Union  exists,  and  the 
States  are  actually  in  the  Union, 
they  must  be  held  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Union.  And  such, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  is  clearly  the 
opinion  of  President  Johnson,  as  in- 
dicated in  his  reconstruction  policy. 
Common  sense  has  left  the  punish- 
ment of  nations  to  the  special  prov- 
idence of  God,  because  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  rightful  power  of 
punishing  a  vast  community  of  in- 
dividuals should  rest  with  any  earth- 
ly judicature,  ,and  penalty,  even  if  it 
were  determinable,  could  not  be  in- 
flicted without  the  frightful  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  of  involving  the  in- 
nocent with  the  guilty.  By  what 
authority,  then,  shall  the  people  of 
twenty-four  States  prescribe  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  citizens  of  eleven  ? 

Let  us  briefly  sum  up  the  history 
of  the  late  Confederate  States,  and 
see  if  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  call 
forth  our  deepest  sympathy  and  in- 
terest, even  on  the  supposition  that 
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we  were  viewing  it  at  the  distance 
of  a  century.  We  find  a  high- 
spirited  and  intelligent  people,  num- 
bering eight  millions  of  individuals 
and  occupying  a  compact,  well-de- 
fined and  fertile  territory,  admira- 
bly adapted  to  become  the  seat  of  a 
great  and  powerful  empire;  possess- 
ing a  distinctive  national  character, 
a  complete  and  harmonious  system 
of  domestic  interests  and  institu- 
tions, together  with  that  irrepressi- 
ble tendency  to  separate  autonomic 
existence,  which  naturally  accom- 
panies the  consc  ousness  of  internal 
energy  and  resources.  They  seem- 
ed, in  every  way,  qualified  to  be- 
come a  distinct  and  independent 
nationality.  All,  apparently,  that 
was  wanting  to  realize  t!  is  idea,  was 
something  that  would  overcome  the 
vis  inertia  of  the  mass,  energize  its 
faculties  and  give  them  a  direction 
towards  the  objective  point — the 
elimination  of  a  complete  national 
individuality.  The  force  was  at  last 
applied.  Federal  legislation  as- 
sumed, or  threatened  to  assume, 
such  a  character  as  was  deemed  in- 
compatible with  the  dignity  and 
safety  of  the  southerners.  They  re- 
nounced the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment, as  of  right,  for  no  judicial 
or  other  decision  had  ever  settled 
the  conflicting  opinions  then  pre- 
vailing as  to  the  true  nature  and  in- 
tent of  the  Union  created  by  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  people 
went  peacefully  to  work  and  insti- 
tuted "a  new  government,  laying 
its  foundation  on  such  principles, 
and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  a 
orm,  as  to  them  seemed  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 
These  principles  were  the  most  lib- 
eral and  enlightened,  the  form  most 
simple   and    republican,  the  wholo 


differing  from  the  former  Constitu- 
tion only  in  guaranteeing  a  larger 
amount  of  liberty  to  the  people. 
This  new  government,  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  went  smoothly  and  suc- 
cessfully into  operation.  The  peo- 
ple were  happy,  justice  was  regu- 
larly administered,  enterprise  was 
stimulated,  trade  would  have  flour- 
ished, and  prosperity  overspread 
the  land,  but  the  people  were  early 
called  away  from  these  peaceful  and 
profitable  pursuits  to  employ  their 
resources  and  energies  in  resisting 
a  hostile  invasion.  Stupendous  ef- 
forts were  promptly  made  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  self-defence;  won- 
derful ingenuity  supplied  the  want 
of  facilities  ;  material  of  war  was 
obtained  as  if  by  magic  ;  leaders 
were  chosen,  armies  organized,  and 
a  contest  inaugurated,  which  for  the 
masterly  genius  and  lolty  heroism 
it  elicited,  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  The  war 
opened  auspiciously  for  the  South, 
and  so  continued  through  a  brilliant 
but  measured  period.  But  at  last, 
with  failing  resources,  disasters  fol- 
lowed; yet  the  people  persevered, 
still  relying  on  the  scanty  means 
that  were  at  hand.  Neither  hunger, 
nakedness,  nor  death  itself,  could 
turn  them  from  their  high  but  des- 
perate purpose,  and  if  the  world  at 
first  admired  their  dashing  valor,  it 
was  now  called  upon  to  wonder  at 
their  marvellous  forti  ude  and  firm- 
ness. Surely,  if  success  was  ever 
earned  without  being  actually  won, 
we  have  an  instance  of  it  here.  No 
people  ever  struggled  more  earnest- 
ly or  nobly  for  a  cherished  object, 
and  their  enormous  sacrifices  prove 
the  depth  of  their  sincerity.  But 
the  North  triumphed  becauso  she 
was  stronger;  the  South  iell  because 
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she  was  exhausted,  and  to  assert  the  must  linger  now  in  the  bosoms  of 
contrary,  would  be  but  base  hy-  her  people,  that  the  coveted  object 
pocrisy  or  falsehood.  We  know  not,  for  which  they  toiled  and  suffered, 
indeed,  whether  Providence  permit-  through  so  many  weary  months, 
ted  the  failure  of  this  daring  enter-  should  prove  at  last  to  be  beyond 
prise  as  the  punishment  of  a  crime,  their  reach.  Happily,  sorrows  weak- 
but  we  do  know  one  individual,  en  as  they  grow  older,  nor  is  it  alto- 
weakened  by  toil  and  hunger,  what-  gether  impossible  to — 
ever  his  courage  or  the  justice  of  "  Reach  a  hand  through  Time  to  catch 
his  cause  may  be,  has  little  prospect  The  far  off  interest  of  tears." 
of  succeeding  against  twenty  strong  The  southerners  have  not  lost 
men  resolved  on  his  destruction,  their  fortitude  and  manhood,  and 
Verily,  the  South  may  claim  the  whatever  may  be  their  feelings  for 
sympathies  of  all  mankind.  It  the  past,  their  intentions  for  the  fu- 
would  be  foolish  and  fallacious  to  ture  should  not  be  suspected.  Since 
deny  that  her  disappointment  is  a  they  must  remain  in  the  Union,  it  is 
grievous  one  ;  nor  could  we  trust  their  interest,  and  therefore  their 
the  sincerity  of  an  individual  who,  duty,  to  lend  all  the  weight  of  their 
in  her  situation,  would  show  a  influence,  whenever  they  are  per- 
smiling  countenance  and  declare  mitted  to  apply  it,  in  preserving  the 
himself  entirely  satisfied  with  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  the  Re- 
issue of  events.  If  her  purpose  public,  by  insisting  on  a  faithful 
then  was  true  and  earnest — and  that  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
it  was,  we   cannot  doubt — regrets  Constitution.                      S.  D.  D. 
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SONNET. 

(Composed  on  a  beautiful  September  day,  after  reading  an  account  of  the  "  Life  and 

Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson.") 

I  know  not  why,  but  on  this  glorious  day, 

While  earth  and  heaven  lie  dreaming  dreams  divine, 

And  o'er  the  hills,  like  iloods  of  mellow  wine, 

The  happy  sunshine  pours,  and  on  our  way 

The  lights  and  golden  shadows  tremulous  play 

Seems  almost  human  in  its  delicate  thrill, — 

I  turn  to  that  pure  Heart  who  rules  us  still 

With  grand  impulsions  from  the  silent  clay; 

Perchance  God's  perfect  Thought  embodied  whole, 

And  beauteous,  in  each  healthful  sound  and  sight, 

Recalls  his  faithful,  wise,  majestic  soul, 

In  whose  broad  nature,  Love,  Hope,  Mercy,  Might, 

Met  like  the  blended  splendors  which  adorn 

Yon  charmed  scene  on  this  harmonious  morn. 

Paul  H.  Havne. 
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The  nnmber  of  those  who  engage  in  the 
study  of  language  as  a  distinct  science,  in- 
creases year  by  year,  and  this  is  shown  by 
the  increase  of  volumes  devoted  to  linguis- 
tic observations.  Much  of  the  le  rning 
thus  put  into  print  is  of  questionable  va- 
lue ;  many  of  the  facts  given  are  trivial  of 
themselves,  and  have  no  bearing  on  the 
object  of  the  writer  ;  but  the  sum  total  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  mar- 
vellously increased  by  the  labors  of  the  au- 
thors of  those  essays.  While  we  are  dis- 
posed to  smile  at  some  of  the  strange  ideas 
put  forth  by  linguists — while  we  contemp- 
tuously thrust  aside  those  theories  of  the 
origin  of  language,  severally  known  as  the 
"bow-wow,"  "pooh-pooh,"  and  "ding- 
dong,"  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  la- 
bors of  Muel'er,  Marsh,  Craik,  De  Vere, 
and  others,  have  not  only  improved  linguis- 
tic science,  but  have  added  to  the  stock 
of  available  information,  and  given  the 
basis  on  which  may  yet  be  built  a  true 
science.  In  the  investigation  of  the  origin 
of  spoken  and  written  language,  much  has 
also  been  discovered  that  has  enriched  eth- 
nology, and  solved  some  of  the  more  noted 
problems  of  history.  The  subject  seems 
to  have  a  fascination  which  the  reader  must 
admit  to  exist,  but  which  we  cannot  ex- 
plain, and  its  students  labor  as  earnestly 
as  though  the  fate  of  communities  depend- 
ed upon  a  general  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture, origin,  and  development  of  oral  com- 
munication. 

Professor  Whitney's  new  work*  is  one 
that  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  its 
predecessors,  either  in  the  subject  ma'  ter, 
or  the  clear  manner  in  which  the  notions  of 
the  writer  are  set  forth.  A  laborious  stu- 
dent, the  writer  gives  evidence  of  his  tho- 
rough research  in  almost  every  page,  and 
makes  less  display  of  inconsequential  facts 

•  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language.  Twelve 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Linguistic  Science.  By 
William  Dwight  Whitney.  New  York:  Charles Scrib- 
ner  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  489. 


than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  works  of  a 
similar  character.  His  method  and  ar- 
rangement are  also  generally  rood.  At  times 
he  descends  to  frivolities,  and  at  others 
elaborates  to  an  undue  fineness ;  but  on 
the  whole,  he  has  produced  a  work  of  un- 
doubted merit,  and  one  worthy  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  that  of  Mueller,  Marsh,  or  De 
Vere.  There  are,  of  course,  several  weak 
points,  of  such  a  character  as  that  at  pages 
39-9,  where  a  lame  attempt  is  made  to  de- 
fend a  word  now  proscribed  by  polite 
writers  ;  and  now  and  then  there  is  an  er- 
ror of  fact,  resulting  from  an  absence  of 
precision  in  statement,  of  which  the  pas- 
sage on  page  40,  where  "telegraph"  is  giv- 
en for  "t  legraphic  dispatch,"  is  an  in- 
stance. But  these,  and  other  defects,  may 
be  overlooked  when  we  consider  the  author 
has  produced  a  work  displaying  learning, 
judgment,  and  a  capability  of  treating  his 
subject  in  a  manner  both  profound  and 
pleasing. 

The  professor  commences  his  labors  by 
discussing  preliminary  questions,  whereby 
the  life  and  growth  of  language,  and  the 
mode  of  its  investigation,  is  shown.  He 
then  enters  on  a  more  detailed  mode  of  ex- 
amining and  illustrating  the  processes  of 
linguistic  growth,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  produce  the  changes  of  form, 
which  language  is  ever  undergoing.  He 
then  considers  the  result  of  these  processes 
in  separating  languages  into  dialects,  and 
treats  of  the  progress  of  languages,  and 
the  relations  of  the  English  with  other 
tongues.  An  exposition  of  the  great  Indo- 
European  family  of  tongues,  and  its  course 
of  development,  follows.  The  most  nota- 
ble characteristics  of  the  other  great  lingu- 
istic fam  lies  are  then  examined.  Next 
comes  a  discussion  of  questions  suggested 
by  the  investigations  thus  far  made — ques- 
tions arising  from  the  nature  of  tho  study  - 
and  the  work  closes  with  a  consideration  ot 
tho  origin  of  language,  its  relation  to 
thoughts,  and  its  valuo  as  an  element  in 
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human  progress.  To  his  remarks  upon 
the  English  language,  and  its  defects,  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  adds  some  passages  which  we 
quote,  partly  as  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of 
handling  his  subject,  and  partly  since  their 
introduction  here  may  serve  to  awaken 
more  attention  in  a  matter  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance  : 

"We  of  the  present  age  have  thus  been 
in  a  measure  deprived,  not  by  our  own 
fault,  of  the  advantages  belonging  to  a  pho- 
netic mode  of  writing — advantages  which 
seem  to  have  been  secured  to  us  by  the 
joint  labors  of  so  many  races  and  so  many 
generations.  And  yet,  we  are  not  altoge- 
ther without  fault  in  the  matter,  for  we  are 
consenting  unto  the  deeds  of  our  fathers 
and  predecessors.  As  a  community,  we 
are  not  content  with  accepting  as  inevita- 
ble our  orthographical  inheritance,  and  re- 
solving to  make  the  best  of  it,  despite  its 
defects  ;  we  even  delend  it  as  being  better 
than  any  other  ;  we  strive  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  an  etymological  or  a  historical 
mode  of  spelling,  as  we  phrase  it,  is  inhe- 
rently preferable  to  a  phonetic.  Now  it  is 
altogether  natural  and  praiseworthy  that 
we  should  be  strongly  attached  to  a  time- 
honored  institution,  in  the  possession  of 
which  we  have  grown  up,  and  which  we 
have  learned  to  look  upon  as  a  part  of  the 
subsisting  fabric  of  our  speech  ;  it  is  natu- 
ral that  we  should  love  even  its  abuses,  and 
should  i  eel  the  present  inconvenience  to 
ourselves  of  abandoning  it  much  more 
keenly  than  any  prospective  advantage 
which  may  r.  suit  to  us  or  our  successors 
from  such  action  ;  that  we  should  there- 
fore look  with  jealousy  u  on  any  one  who 
attempts  to  change  it,  questioning  narrow- 
ly :.is  right  to  set  himself  up  ps  its  re- 
former, and  the  merits  of  the  reforms  he 
proposes.  But  this  natural  and  laudable 
feeling  becomes  a  mere  blind  prejudice, 
and  justly  open  to  ridicule,  when  it  puts 
on  airs,  proclaims  itself  the  defender  of  a 
great  principle,  regards  inherited  modes  of 
spelling  as  sacred,  and  frowns  upon  the 
phonetist  as  one  who  would  fain  mnr  the 
essential  beauty  and  value  of  the  language. 
Of  all  the  forms  oi  linguistic  conservatism, 
or  purism,  orthographic  purism  is  the  low- 
est, and  the  easiest  ;  for  it  deals  with  the 
mere  external  shell  or  diess  of  language, 
and  many  a  one  can  make  a  stout  fight  in 
behalf  of  the  right  spelling  of  a  word 
whose  opinion  as  to  its  pronunciation  even, 
and  yet  more  its  m  airing  and  nice  applica- 
tion, would  possess  no  authority  or  value 
whatever  :  hence  it  is  also  the  commonest, 
the  least  reasonable,  and  the  most  bigoted. 
When  it  claims  to  be  ass.rting  a  principle, 
it  is  only  defending  by  casuistry  a  preju- 
dice ;  it  determines  beforehand  to  spell  in 
the  prevailing  mode,  and  then  casts  about 
to  see  what  reasons  besides  the  mode  it  can 


find  for  doing  so,  in  each  particular  case. 
It  overwhelms  with  misapplied  etymologic 
learning  him  who  presumes  to  write  honor 
and  favor  for  honour  and  favour,  (as  if  it 
were  highly  desirable  to  i  etain  some  re- 
miniscence of  the  French  forms,  honneur 
and  faveur,  through  which  we  have  derived 
them  from  the  La  in  honor  and  favor,)  and 
then  insists  just  as  strongly  upon  ne  gh- 
bour,  (which  is  neither  French  nor  Lat  n  ;) 
it  is  not  more  concerned  to  preserve  the  I 
of  calm  (Latin  calmus)  than  that  of  could 
(Anglo-S  xon  cudhe:  the  I  has  blundered 
in,  from  fancied  analogy  with  wmdd  and 
should,)  the  g  of  sovereign  (Old -En  dish  so- 
veralne,  French  soverain,  Italia,  sovrano) 
than  that  oi  reign  (Latin  regnum.)  the  s  of 
island  (Anglo-S  xon,  ealand)  than  that  of 
isle  (Old  French  isle,  Latin  insula ;)  it  up- 
holds such  anomalies  as  women,  which  of- 
fends equally  against  the  phonetic  and  the 
etymological  i  rinciple,  (it  comes  from  An- 
glo-Saxon wif-men.)  How  much  better 
were  it  to  con  ess  candidly  that  we  cling  to 
our  modes  of  spellin /,  and  are  determined 
to  perpetuate  them,  simp  y  because  they 
are  ours,  and  w  are  used  to  and  love  them, 
with  all  their  absurdities,  rather  than  try 
to  make  them  out  inherently  desirable  ! 
Even  if  the  irregularities  of  Engl  sh  ortho- 
graphy were  of  historical  origin  through- 
out—as, in  fact,  they  are  so  only  in  part — . 
it  is  not  the  business  of  writing  to  teach  or 
suggest  etymologies.  We  have  already 
noted  it  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  excel- 
lencies of  the  Indo-European  languages, 
that  they  are  so  ready  to  forget  the  deriva- 
tion of  a  term  in  favor  of  the  convenience 
of  its  practical  use  ;  he,  then,  is  ready  to 
abnegate  a  hereditary  advantage  of  his 
mode  of  speech,  who,  for  the  sake  of  occa- 
sional gratification  to  a  few  curious  heads, 
would  rivet  forever  upon  the  millions  of 
write' s  and  readers  of  English  the  burden 
of  such  an  orthograph,.  The  real  etymo- 
logist, t.:e  historic  student  of  language,  is 
wholly  independent  of  any  such  paltry  as- 
sistance, and  wo  aid  rejoice  above  measure 
to  b  irter  every  'historical'  item  in  our 
spelling  during  the  ast  three  hundred 
years  for  a  strict  phonetic  picture  ot  the 
language  as  spoken  at  that  distance  in  the 
past.  Nor  do  we  gain  a  straw's  weight  of 
advantage  in  the  occasional  distinction  to 
the  eye  of  words  which  are  of  different  sig- 
nification, though  pronounced  alike  ;  our 
language  is  not  so  Chinese  in  its  character 
as  to  require  aid  of  this  sort  ;  our  writing 
needs  not  to  guard  against  ambiguities 
which  are  never  felt  in  our  spoken  speech  ; 
we  should  no  more  miss  the  graphic  dis- 
tinction of  meet,  meat,  and  mete,  of  right, 
write,  and  rile,  than  we  do  now  that  of  the 
two  cleave 's  and  page's,  the  three  or  four 
found s  and  sound's,  or  (he  other  groups  of 
homonyms  of  the  same  class." 

Whether  the  needed  phonetic  reform  will 
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come  during  this  century  or  not,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  ;  but  that  it  will  ultimately 
come  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  folly 
of  attempting  to  express  thirty-two  dis- 
tinct sounds  by  twenty-three  letters  —for 
three  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  du- 
plicates— will  pass  away  under  public  opi- 
nion created  by  such  essays  as  those  of 
Professor  Whitney,  and  his  co-laborers  in 
the  same  field.  When  this  is  done,  and 
not  till  then,  will  Ihe  English  language  be- 
come the  easiest  to  acquire,  as  it  is  the 
most  copious  of  all  the  modes  of  speech 
used  by  man. 


While  we  have  had  a  number  of  volumes 
upon  the  battles  and  political  movements 
of  the  late  war,  we  have  had  little  upon 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Confederacy  dur- 
ing the  contest.  Mrs.  Brock  supplies  this 
want  by  a  rather  vivid  and,  at  times,  for- 
cible narrative  of  affairs  at  Richmond  dur- 
ing the  entire  contest,  and,  without  any 
pretens  ons  to  fine  writing,  gives  us  do- 
mestic annals  that  are  at  times  picturesque, 
and  always  apparently  trustworthy.  *  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  writer 
had  not  given  us  more  of  the  domestic  and 
less  of  public  annals. 


A  reader  who  likes  to  get  his  fiction  in  a 
homoeopathic  shape,  can  have  his  propen- 
sity gratified  by  obtaining  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Harte's  condensed  novels, f  wherein  he 
may  make  or  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
fifteen  po  >ular  novelists,  and  not  go  be- 
yond one  bundred  and  thirty-seven  duo- 
decimo pages.  All  of  these  are  extrava- 
gant, and  some  of  them  are  funny  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  they  remind  us  of  the  at- 
tempts of  the  unfor  unate  Israelites  in 
Egypt  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  Fol- 
lowing the  novels  are  a  number  of  sketch- 
es, and  these  are  again  followed  by  a  series 
of  legends,  that  are  exceedingly  clever, 
well  constructed,  and  bristling  with  witty 
points.  We  recommend  the  purchase  of 
the  book,  and  we  farther  recommend  the 
reader  to  skip  the  first  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  pages. 


*  Richmond  During  the  War.  An  Inside  View  of 
the  Capital  of  the  Confederacy.  By  a  Lady.  New- 
York:  G.  W.  Carlton  &  Co.    16mo.,  pp.  889. 

f  Condensed  Novels,  and  other  Papers.  Hy  F.  Bret 
Harte.     New- York:    G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co.    12mo. 

pp.  307. 


The  Engineers'  and  Mechanics'  Pocket 
Book  has  a  r  putation  as  a  necessary  and 
valuable  publication  which  renders  it  use- 
less to  subject  it  to  a  critical  examination.* 
A  recent  edition  has  been  issued,  which 
really  leaves  ]  othing  to  be  desired.  It  has 
been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  is  now  al- 
together perfect  of  its  kind.  It  is  not 
merely  indispensible  to  the  engineer  and 
mechanic,  but  to  every  farmer,  merchant 
and  man  of  business.  The  amount  of 
labor-saving  information  contained  in  its 
pages  is  noteworthy.  It  is  the  only  epi- 
tome of  the  kind  that  we  are  able  to  warm- 
ly and  confidently  recommend. 


There  is  a  tendency  even  among  educat- 
ed people  to  pry  inLo  the  future,  although 
the  weakness  is  veiled  under  various  dis- 
guises. Hence,  even  at  the  present  day,  a 
lingering  belief  in  astrology  and  kindred 
follies,  is  common  enough.  To  gratify  this 
propensity  to  know  our  fate  in  advance, 
Mr.  Craig  has  written  a  work  on  palmis- 
try, f  which,  apart  from  its  air  of  pretence, 
is  entertaining,  and  contains  a  wonderful 
amount  of  information,  picked  up  from 
various  sources.  The  chiromantic  infor- 
mation it  imparts  may  be  considered  its 
Last  recommend  ttion.  It  indulges  in  kin- 
dred investigation,  and  in  speculations 
that  are  not  without  deep  interest  even  to 
those  who  look  upon  palmistry  as  the  most 
transparent  of  all  delusions.  The  follow- 
ing extr.ict  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
author's  style,  and  contains  some  ideas 
which  have  more  truth  than  we  are  willing 
to  admit— the  term  Yankee  in  this  instance 
being  generic : 

"It  requires  but  little  insight  into  the 
science  to  inter  the  American  type  oi  hand. 
Still  more  than  the  English,  the  American 
trains  up  his  offspring  lor  all  the  material 
arts  and  sciences.  The  Yankee  is  reserved, 
selfish,  suspicious.  His  disposition  is 
thoughtful,  gloomy,  but  equitable.  His 
bearing  is  without  grace,  but  modest  and 
independent.  His  address  is  cold,  often 
little  prepossessing.  His  ideas  are  narrow, 
but  practical.     He  is  more  in  favor  of  the 


*  Engineers'  and  Mechanics'  Pocket  Book.  By 
Charles  II.  Haswell, Civil  and  Marine  Engineer.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    IGmo.,  pp.  6C8.    Tucks. 

t  Modern  Palmistry;  or,  the  Book  Of  the  Hand, 
chiefly  accord  ng  to  the  Systems  of  D'Arpcntlgny 
and  De8barrolles.  With  some  account  of  the  Gipsies, 
JSy  A.  u.  Craig,  M.  a.  New  York  ;  American  News 
Company.    L2mo.,  pp.320. 
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comfortable  than  the  great.  He  has  not 
the  least  grain  of  chivalry,  yet  he  is  enter- 
prising, and  is  fond  of  a  roving  life.  He 
has  original  conceptions,  but  they  are  not 
poetical  ;  they  are  comic.  The  Yankee  is 
the  laborious  ant — industrious,  sober, 
economical,  cunning,  subtle,  cautious  ;  al- 
ways calculating,  and  taking  pride  in  over- 
reaching any  one  who  may  attempt  to  do 
business  with  him.  He  rarely  dispenses 
hospitality.  He  has  a  fluency  of  speech, 
but  he  is  not  an  orator.  Although  some- 
thing of  a  logician,  he  is  not  a  statesman 
With  large  and  comprehensive  views,  but  a 
skillfu,  administrator,  and  a  great  man  of 
business.  Although  a  merchant,  it  is  es- 
pecially as  a  colonizer  that  the  American 
is  apt.  Fatigue  has  no  power  over  lam. 
He  su  jugates  nature  in  detail.  The  best 
sailor  in  the  world,  the  ocean  is  his  tribu- 
tary. The  most  tender  passions  are  mor- 
tified in  him  by  religious  austerity  and  the 
engrossing  nature  of  his  profession.  In  a 
word,  he  is  he  three  single  gentlemen 
rolled  into  one — merchant,  agriculturist 
and  mechanic. 

' '  There  can,  therefore,  only  be  among 
such  a  people  the  square  and  spa  ule-fin- 
gered  class  of  hands,  rendering  it  as  im- 
possible for  the  Yankee  to  conceive  of  any 
amount  of  happiness  apart  from  labor,  as 
the  Laplander  to  think  of  paradise  without 
snow.  Yet,  with  all  the  great  benefits  aris- 
ing from  this  type,  its  directly  moralizing 
power  over  a  people  is  very  small.  Nor  is 
this  position,  unfortunately,  easy  to  be  as- 
sailed. 

"In  Puritan  America  the  workman  lives 
liberally,  but  repose  and  pleasure  are  for- 
bidden to  him.  Life  in  a  Catholic  convent 
is  not  more  melancholy  or  rigid  than  that 
of  the  manufactory  at  Lowell.  At  Pitts- 
burg, they  only  leave  their  labor  to  eat, 
and  the  Ion:  est  of  the  three  meals  taken 
each  day  lasts  only  ten  minutes.  Man  is 
reckoned  there  only  to  have  a  stomach  and 
arms — the  rest  is  as  of  no  account.  As 
logical  as  ourselves,  who  entrust  political 
power  to  thinkers — that  is,  to  men  at  lei- 
sure from  bodily  labor,  who  are  the  small- 
est number — because,  in  our  opinion,  pre- 
eminence belongs  to  thought  ;  they  have 
committed  that  same  power  to  laborers, 
who  j  orm  everywhere  the  greatest  number, 
because,  in  their  view,  ii  is  to  labor  that 
pre-eminence  belongs." 

The  different  varieties  of  hands,  their 
connection  with  the  characteristics  of 
races,  are  exhaustively  treated,  and  there 
is  an  apparent  air  of  real  philosophy  about 
the  whole  work  which  is  inexpressibly 
amusing. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  our  opinions 
of  Miss  Braddon's  style  and  abilities, 
upon  the  reception  of  two  of  her  works,* 
each  displaying  her  characteristics.  Each 
of  these  contain  the  super-excellent  hero 
and  extremely  vile  villain  that  make  their 
appearance  in  all  her  books.  "Birds  of 
Prey"  displays  more  power  than  its  com- 
panion. There  are  passages  in  it  of  con- 
siderable force,  and  the  story  itself  is  ex- 
citing, but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not 
being  concluded,  the  reader  at  the  close 
being  required  to  wait  for  a  sequel.  The 
illustrations  are  admirably  drawn  and  en- 
graved, and  add  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  book. 


The  republication  of  the  works  of  the  late 
James  K.  Paulding  seems  to  be  a  success- 
ful venture  for  the  publishers,  who  have 
shown  all  their  usual  taste,  judgment  and 
liberality  in  the  manner  of  the  reprint. 
The  last  volume  issued  contains  two  of  Mr. 
Paulding's  cleverest  satires,  f  and  although 
the  editor  rather  apologies  for  them  as  out  of 
place  at  this  time,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
as  much  force,  and  their  keen  hits  to  strike 
as  severely  as  at  the  time  of  their  first  is- 
sue. The  old  race  of  British  tourists  seems 
to  have  become  extinct.  Captain  Hall,  Mrs. 
Trollope  and  the  rest  are  placed  on  the 
shelves  along  with  the  Plesiosaurus  ;  but 
the  reviews  and  journals  still  survive,  and 
their  conductors  may  look  with  profit  into 
Paulding's  mirror.  Besides  their  merits  as 
ephemeral  works,  these  productions  are 
worthy  of  study  as  specimens  of  style. 
Paulding  takes  his  place  in  the  libraries 
alongside  of  Irving,  as  an  American  clas- 
sic, and  will  grow  in  popular  favor  year  by 
year — none  the  less  fast,  perhaps,  because 
of  the  elegant  dress  in  which  he  is  clothed 
by  the  house  of  Scribner  &  Co. 


*  Rupert  Godwin.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Brad- 
don.  New  York :  Dick  &  Fitzgerald.  Imp.  8vo., 
pp.  231. 

Bidrs  of  Prey.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Brad- 
don.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Imp.  8vo., 
pp.  157. 

t  The  Bulls  and  the  Jonathans  ;  Comprising  John 
Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,  and  John  Bull  in  Ame- 
rica. By  James  K.  Paulding.  Edited  by  William  I. 
Paulding.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  LJmo. 
pp.  378. 
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— This  number  of  The  Old  Guard  ends 
the  fifth  volume.  "We  think  those  of  our 
readers  who  beg  n  with  us  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  will  p.dmit  that  we 
have  improved  it  year  after  year  as  it  has 
progressed.  And  we  shall  make  still  great- 
er improvements  in  the  next  volume.  Be- 
sides the  political  mater  of  great  impor- 
tance bearing  u;  on  the  princip'es  of  the 
approach  ng  Presidential  campaign,  we 
shall  publish  a  St  ries  of  articles  from  the 
pen  cf  Dr.  Van  Evrie,  on  the  Races  of 
Men,  which  will  be  copiously  illustrated  by 
fine  pictures  of  the  different  types  of  man- 
kind. This  new  feature  of  the  magazine 
will  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  }  ublica- 
tion,  but  no  additional  price  will  be  charged 
to  subscribers.  We  have  also  caused  to  be 
translated,  expressly  for  this  ma  azine,  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  and  popular  histori- 
cal novels  ever  published  in  the  Italian 
language,  covering  a  history  of  the  fall  of 
the  Italian  States,  under  the  horrible  rule 
of  CaBsar  Borgia,  Duke  of  Valentine,  written 
by  Monte  Verde,  which  will,  we  are  confi- 
dent, far  excel  in  popular  interest  any  ro- 
mance to  be  brought  before  the  American 
public  during  the  year  1868.  Besides  a  thi  il- 
ling  and  beautiiul  love  plot  it  unveils  with 
a  pen  of  fire  the  terrible  arts  and  desperate 
deeds  which  tyranny  always  resorts  to  in 
fastening  in  its  miseries  upon  mankind. 
Such  a  work  is  most  appropriately  brought 
out  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  It 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  profound  impression. 

— The  Emperor  of  China,  brother  of  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars,  has  issued  an  edict 
agai  st  "rebels,"  closing  with  the  awful 
words,  "tremble  and  obey  !"  which  sounds 
very  much  like  one  of  Lincoln's  proclama- 
tions, or  like  of  the  "reconstruction"  acts 
of  Congress. 

— The  Southern  Opinion,  an  able  weekly 
paper  published  in  Bichmond,  gives  the 
following  advice  to  the  white  peoplo  of  that 
section:  "Men  of  Richmond,  turn  off 
every  negro  who  voted  tho  Radical  ticket. 


Give  employment  and  support  no  longer 
to  those  who  banded  together  with  Hunni- 
cutt  and  his  party  to  degrade  and  destroy 
you."  Severe,  but  still  perfectly  just  and 
wise  advice.  The  jnegro  has  to  be  met  on 
the  plan  of  bread  and  butter.  He  must 
be  treated,  not  as  a  creature  gifted  with 
brains,  but  chiefly  as  one  having  a  stomach. 
The  conflict  must  come,  and  the  sooner 
the  better  for  the  white  people.  If  the  ne- 
groes attempt  violence,  the  Preside  t  will, 
of  course,  quell  their  mobs  with  the  army. 
The  Constitution  makes  that  his  duty  ;  and 
the  Constitution  is  clean  above  the  acts  of 
Congress.  The  white  people  of  the  North 
are  not  idle  spectators  of  the  animus  of  the 
negroes.  Within  three  months  they  will 
be  more  or  less  organized  in  every  county 
of  the  North,  tor  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  own  race  in  America  from  the  abomi- 
nations of  negro  rule.  A  fire  is  kindling 
that  will  not  much  longer  be  suppressed 
under  these  bold  efforts  to  Africanize  Ame- 
rican society. 

— We  cut  the  following  from  an  ex- 
change. It  is  a  specimen  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  some  of  the  clerical  war-howlers 
of  this  country : 

' '  A  Baptist  clergyman  recently  in  Iowa 
was  preaching  about  the  clemency  of  the 
best  government  the  world  ever  saw,  and 
gave  an  instance  :  'My  brethering,'  said 
he,  '  there  was  old  Aaron  Burr,  tiiat  was 
convicted  of  treason  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. They  never  hung  him  ;  but  thar  he 
is  at  this  day,  mor'n  eighty  years  old,  a 
editin'  of  The  Old  Guakd,  down  to  New 
York.  There  is  a  instance,  my  brethering, 
of  the  ma^ganunnimity  of  the  govern- 
ment.'" 

— A  correspondent  desires  us  to  say, 
frankly,  whether  we  have  "  more  respect 
for  tho  southern  than  for  the  northern  sol- 
diers." We  have  not  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion in  answering  tho  question  in  perfectly 
undisguised  language.  And  it  is  due  to 
ourself  to  say  that  we  have  no  sort  of  res- 
pect for  tho  profession  of  a  ;  oldier,  ab- 
stractly considered.     Wo  look  upon  it  as 
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a  murderous  and  brutal  art,  which  gene- 
rally depraves  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 
It  can  only  be  commended  when  used  as  a 
necessar,  defense  of  right  and  liberty. 
And  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  many 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  Abolition  army  were 
sincere  and  patriotic  in  (heir  views  ;  but 
they  were  used  for  a  most  unjust  and  un- 
holy purpose.  They  were  deceived.  The 
southern  soldiers,  however,  were  not  so 
deceived.  They  were  unfortunate,  but  not 
deceived.  They  were  fighting  for  liberty, 
and  for  the  natural  supremacy  of  their  own 
race.  Theirs  was  really  the  battle  of  Ame- 
rican civilization.  The  battle  of  the  North 
was  rather  for  the  Africanization  of  Ameri- 
can society.  The  northern  people  are  al- 
ready shrinking  with  disgust  from  the  na- 
tural "first  fruits"  of  the  war.  But  the 
southern  people  will  always  cherish  with 
holiest  affection  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  forced  to  take  up  arms.  Such  a  cause 
is  a  thousand  times  more  sacred  in  defeat, 
than  the  northern  negro  cause  ever  can  be 
in  victory.  These  views  will  bring  an  oath 
to  the  lips  of  the  leaders  of  the  negro-par- 
ty ;  but  they  will  meet  with  words  of  ap- 
proval from  all  who  desire  that  ' '  this  gov- 
ernment shall  be  preserved  for  white  men 
and  their  descendants  forever."  Even  the 
northern  people  will  perpetually  regard 
with  horror  the  real  object  for  which  the 
Lincoln  war  was  waged.  To  pretend  any 
longer  that  the  war  was  carried  on  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  now  seen  by 
all  to  have  been  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
negro.  There  is  not  a  single  northern  sol- 
dier who  d°es  not  shrink  with  disgust  from 
the  idea  that  he  was  used  for  the  glory  of 
negroes,  and  against  his  own  race.  That 
is,  not  one  who  is  so  proud  of  being  a 
white  man  that  he  will  not  admit  negroes 
to  become  his  equals. 

— Mr.  Sumner  ridicules  what  he  calls 
"the  fastideousness  of  'Copperheads,' 
because  they  "  do  not  like  the  smell  of  the 
negro's  sweat."  The  negro's  smell  is  as 
independent  of  his  sweat  as  his  hair  or 
wool  is  of  his  oscalcis,  or  heel-bone.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  age  or  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  negro.  It  is  frequently  almost 
insufferable  in  young  children.  It  will 
impregnate  for  a  long  time  a  place  where 
a  negro  may  have  been  for  only  a  few 


hours.  A  room  ina  hotel  at  Addison,  N.Y., 
where  Fred.  Douglass  slept  for  a  night, 
and  which  was  visited  for  a  short  time  by 
other  negroes  during  the  evening,  the  odor 
remained  so  strong  after  a  lapse  of  three 
days,  that  a  lady,  on  going  in  o  it,  exclaim- 
ed, "  Oh,  this  room  smells  of  negroes."  It 
is  as  peculiar  to  the  negro  as  the  distinc- 
tive odor  of  the  goat,  the  musk  rat,  the 
jackal,  or  the  skunk  is  to  those  animals. 
An  eminent  naturalist,  M.  Flourens,  says  : 
"The  dog  does  not  come  from  the  jackal, 
for  the  jackal  has  such  a  peculiar  smell  that 
it  does  not  seem  po  ssible  that,  in  this  case, 
the  dog  should  not  have  preserved  some 
traces  of  it  at  least."  Does  not  the  same 
argument  go  just  as  far  to  prove  that  the 
white  man  and  negro  could  not  have  had  a 
common  origin  ?  But  it  is  not  an  argu- 
ment that  we  need,  for  we  are  able  to  show 
that  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  ne- 
gro differ  widely  from  the  white  man.  In- 
deed, in  his  anatomy,  the  negro  differs 
quite  as  much  from  the  white  man  as  he 
does  irom  the  chimpanzee— a  fact  which 
we  do  not  conceive  proves  that  the  negro 
is  not  a  human  being,  but  only  that  the 
highest  brute  and  lowest  man  approximate 
quite  nearly  in.  their  anatomy.  There  is  a 
similarity  in  the  anatomy  of  the  white 
man  and  anthropoid  apes,  but  it  is  not  so 
great  as  between  the  negro  and  the  ape. 
The  eye  discovers  at  once  that  the  negro 
and  white  man  are  very  distinct  and  differ- 
ent types  of  men,  and  science  discloses 
that  this  difference  pervades  the  entire  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  of  these  races.  To 
say  the  least,  the  negro  is  no  more  the 
brother  of  the  white  man  than  the  ass  is 
the  brother  of  the  horse.  A  blooded  horse 
which  should  conceive  the  desire  to  make 
himself  the  equal  of  the  ass,  would  be  a 
match  for  our  negro-suffrage  fanatics. 

— Hon.  W.  D.  Kelly,  the  white-negro 
member  of  Congress  from  Philadelphia, 
still  clings  to  his  theory,  advanced  three 
years  ago,  that  the  only  way  to  run  the  ne- 
groes out  of  the  country  is  through  amal- 
gamation. It  might  possibly  improve 
the  character  of  Kelly's  blood  to  mix  it 
with  a  genuine  negro,  but  as  a  general 
thing  these  mixed  breeds  are  the  most  vi- 
cious and  worthless  of  mankind.  Doctor 
Tschudi,  in  his  work  on  Peru,  speaking  of 
the  s-mboes,  or  mixed  breed,  says:  "As 
men,  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  pure 
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race,  and  as  members  of  society,  they  are 
the  worst  class  of  citizens  ;  they  alone  fur- 
nish four-fifths  of  the  criminals  in  the  pri- 
sons of  Lima."  M.  de  Gobineau,  in  a 
learned  work  entitlpd  Essai  sur  VInegalite 
des  Races  Humaines,  (Essay  on  the  Ine- 
quality of  Human  Kaces,)  has  proved  that 
the  mixture  of  different  species  of  men  ne- 
cessarily conducts  mankind  to  degradation 
and  human  debasement.  Cabanis,  in  his 
Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  (Bela- 
tions  of  the  Physical  and  the  Moral, )  has 
given  abundant  evidence  of  the  same  thing. 
Indeed  our  own  observation  proves  it.  Mr. 
Kelly's  observation  would  prove  it  to  him, 
were  he  not  so  infatuated  with  negroes. 
He,  and  his  like,  are  affiic  ed  with  a  horri- 
ble mania — a  gassi-nigrum — which  steals 
away  their  senses,  and  impregnates  their 
very  brains  with  bewi  dering  fancies  about 
negroes.  And  they  will  not  rest  in  peace 
until  our  country  has  become  a  teeming 
den  of  hybrid  abominations.  Until  these 
wretches  find  rest  in  the  grave,  they  will 
allow  our  country  to  have  no  rest. 

— The  attempt  to  disfranchise  and  drive 
out  the  civilized  race  of  the  South,  and 
place  that  section  under  the  rule  of  black 
barbarism,  it  is  now  proved,  has  been  ma- 
terially aided  by  the  southern  people  them- 
selves, by  going  into  the  trap  set  for  them 
by  Congress.  From  the  beginning,  we 
have  insisted  that  the  true  policy  of  the 
South  was  to  reject  with  indi  nation  the 
proposition  to  vote  with  negroes.  If  it 
must  he  so,  better  let  the  negroes  do  aL  the 
voting,  until  the  white  people  are  restored 
to  their  rights.  At  any  rate,  nothing  can 
be  worse  than  for  the  whites  to  go  into  a 
campaign  oi  equal  voting  with  negroes.  A 
strife  with  negroes  for  the  mas.ery  at  the 
ballot-box,  is  the  deepest  degradation  which 
it  is  possible  for  white  men  to  descend  to. 
Below  that  we  can  conceive  of  no  "  lower 
deep."  The  result  has  been  as  ws  pre- 
dicted. The  white  people  of  the  southern 
States  have  made  themselves  parties  to  the 
stupendous  crime  of  Africanizing  their  sec- 
tion o  our  country.  If  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  fall  so  low  as  to  forgive  themselves, 
they  will  never  be  forgiven  by  their  chil- 
dren. It  seems  incredible  that  a  people 
who  fought  so  bravely  could  ever  be  fright- 
ened into  the  acceptance  of  such  degrad- 
ing terms.  Those  who  counseled  to  do 
so,  could  have  been  influenced  by  no  high- 


er considerations  than  venality  or  cowar- 
dice. It  is  a  severe  thing  to  say  ;  but  it  is 
a  time  when  the  whole  truth  must  be  spo- 
ken. Our  country  is  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing in  an  ocean  of  cowardly  shams  and 
lies.  It  has  become  a  fashion  to  placate 
despotism  by  flattery  and  falsehood.  It  is 
not  a  very  rare  thing  to  see  southern  papers 
speak  of  the  "  gentlemanly  and  liberal 
commander  of  this  distrct,"  meaning  one 
of  the  tools  of  Congressional  tyranny. 
What  base  subserviency  !  No  man  but  a 
scoundrel  would  ever  consent  to  be  the 
tool  for  enforcing  such  horrible  oppres- 
sions and  humiliations  upon  his  own  race. 
Instead  of  teaching  the  people  to  respect 
such  monsters,  they  should  be  made  to 
abhor  them.  Bullets  rather  than  soft  words 
are  the  deserts  of  all  such  scoundrels.  At 
any  rate,  let  them  be  hated  and  despised 
by  every  man  and  woman. 

— There  is  a  Spanish  Protestant  Church 
in  this  city,  at  which  a  few  Sundays  ago 
was  given  out  to  the  whole  audience  a  pam- 
phlet of  sixteen  nqatly  printed  pages,  enti- 
tled, El  Criado  Africano.  Narativa  Autenti- 
ca,  (The  African  Servant ;  A  1  rue  Narra- 
tive,) the  object  of  which  appears  to  be  to 
impress  the  Spanish  people  of  this  city 
with  the  remarkable  aptitude  of  negroes  for 
Christianity  and  civilization.  The  story  of 
this  darkie  is  the  old  fable,  that  he  went 
out  on  the  sea-shore  of  his  own  country  to 
pick  up  shells,  where  he  was  seized  by  two 
white  men,  (wonder  it  had  not  required  a 
hundred  white  men  to  surround  and  cap- 
ture such  a  hero,)  who  bound  him,  and 
threw  him  into  a  ship,  and  brought  him  off 
into  slavery.  He  was  first  landed  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  three  months  thereafter  he  had 
so  far  conquered  the  English  language  that 
he  fully  understood  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospe',  and  became  a  prodigy  of  Gospel 
wisdom.  The  design  of  the  well- written 
lie  is  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  won- 
derful intellectuality,  and  great  nigral  ex- 
cellence of  negroes.  It  is  proof  that  the 
fanatics  are  still  driving  at  this  business 
with  the  vigilance  of  evil  spirits.  There  is 
no  spot  so  remote  from  the  common  tho- 
roughfare that  it  is  free  from  their  pesti- 
lent designs.  But  we  rejoice  that  there  is 
at  last  a  society  formed  in  this  country 
which  will  spread  broadcast  correct  infor- 
mation upon  this  subject  so  vital  to  the 
civilization  of  our  race. 
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— Ben.  Wade,  who  has  long  since  Waded 
into  the  sea  of  profanity  and  nonsense  be- 
yond the  depths  of  decency,  in  a  late 
speech  in  Ohio,  said  :  ' '  You  must  storm 
the  Sebastapool  of  the  Almighty,  and  shell 
him  irom  his  throne,  before  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party  can  predominate." 
If  this  oil  sinner  had  not  long  been  "with- 
out God  in  the  world,"  we  might  charita- 
bly pity  him,  since  the  Ohio  election, 
which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Demo- 
cratic principles. 

— We  notice  that  two  or  three  editors  of 
African  papers  in  Connecticut,  (regular 
ghouls,)  have  referred  spitefully  to  the 
beautiful  and  touching  note  which  Gover- 
nor Seymour  wrote  us  on  the  death  of 
our  mutual  friend,  Horton,  of  The  Day- 
Book.  Although  the  note  referred  to  was 
of  a  private  character,  and  not  designed 
for  publication,  yet  it  was  such  a  feeling 
and  beautiful  tribute  to  our  lamented 
friend,  that  we  embodied  it  in  our  obituary 
notice.  It  appeared  to  us  that  we  never 
before  saw  so  much  just  and  tender  senti- 
ment embodied  in  so  short  a  space.  It  was 
a  better  epitaph  than  we  were  capable  of 
writing;  and  we  gave  the  name  o'  the 
writer,  because  praise  from  him  is  the  high- 
est compliment  the  living  or  the  dead  can 
receive.  Nor  did  we  imagine  that  there 
was  a  single  editor  in  America  who  could 
be  so  shameless  and  so  brutal  as  to  sneer 
at  such  a  just  and  affectionate  tribute  to 
one  of  the  most  worthy  members  of  the 
editorial  fraternity  of  our  country.  In  this 
we  were  deceived.  But  it  is  due  to  the 
profession  to  say,  that  the  creatures  who 
have  been  guilty  of  this  outrage  are  of  the 
lowest  standing  editorially,  and  were,  we 
believe,  "never  suspected  of  b<  ing  gentle- 
men" in  the  community  where  they  reside. 
They  are  generally  reckoned  in  that  list  of 
"narrow-minded  blockheads"  so  well  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Greeley  in  the  whipping  he 
gave  his  Loyal  League  brethren.  They 
have  so  passionately  devoted  themselves  to 
African  politics,  that  they  have  become 
mentally  and  morally  as  foul  as  negroes. 
Neither  the  virtue  of  the  dead,  nor  the 
honor  of  the  living,  are  exempt  from  the 
slime  of  their  vituperation. 

— Despatches  to  the  associated  press  de- 
clare that  at  the  late  election  in  Georgia 
but  few  whites   voted.     We   hope   this  re- 


port will  turn  out  true.  We  have  been  so 
thoroughly  impressed,  from  the  very  start 
of  the  "reconstruction"  acts  of  Congress, 
that  the  true  policy  of  the  southern  people 
lies  in  complete  abstinence  from  all  politi- 
cal intercourse  with  negroes,  that  we  have 
looked  with  astonishment  at  the  proposi- 
tion from  any  respectable  gentleman  of  the 
South,  to  stir  a  single  hand  in  company 
with  negroes.  Indeed  it  has  been  clear  to 
our  mind  that  the  South  ought  not  to  stir 
an  inch  in  any  kind  of  "reconstruction." 
Her  failure  to  resume  the  powers  which 
her  States  delegated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, did  not,  in  the  least,  affect  their 
character  as  States.  The  question  of  their 
perfect  domestic  sovereignty  was  not  in  the 
conflict  at  all.  Nothing  was  legally  in  the 
conflict  but  the  right  of  resumption  of 
their  own  delegated  powers.  Their  fail- 
ure touched  nothing  but  this,  and  simply 
I  ft  them  in  the  Union,  precisely  as  they 
were  be  ore  the  war.  Every  "reconstruc- 
tion" scheme,  not  excepting  that  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  is  therefore  illegal.  There 
was  no  "reconstruction"  called  for.  Their 
failure  to  get  out  left  them  in.  And  they 
were  in  as  States,  and  not  as  Territories. 
No  State  can  be  legally  "reconstructed" 
except  by  its  own  motion.  To  this  point 
the  South  ought  to  hold  last ;  nor  should 
she  yield  an  inch  of  the  ground  to  negroes, 
either  black  or  white.  If  she  is  ' '  recon- 
structed,"  it  will  be  her  own  fault.  The 
masses  of  the  northern  people  look  upon 
"reconstruction"  as  a  beastly  crime. 

— A  New  York  daily,  which  supported 
the  war  with  the  zeal  ot  a  devotee,  now 
says  : 

"Mr.  Chase's  financial  establishment 
must  destroy  the  country  unless  the  coun- 
try is  beforehand  with  it.  The  national 
banks  are  the  most  gigantic  swindles  ever 
deliberately  organized  outside  a  den  of 
thieves." 

For  saying  precisely  the  same  thing  of 
these  banks  when  they  wer  e  first  started, 
this  paper  denounced  us  a  "Copperhead 
traitor  "  The  Old  Guard  has  always 
maintained  that  the  people  must  either 
destroy  these  banks  or  be  destroyed  by 
them.  The  whole  financial  system  inau- 
gurated by  Chase,  or  his  dreamy  Man  Fri- 
day, Dr.  E.der,  must  be  swept  away,  root 
and  branch,  before  the  country  can  return 
to  a  safe  and  sound  financial  condition. 
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